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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasJiington,  D.  C,  August  31,  187G. 

Sir:  I  have  tbe  houor  to  submit  the  completed  report  ou  Public 
Libraries  iu  the  XJuited  States,  uudertaken  in  the  year  1874,  and  ordered 
pri  nted  by  your  predecessor. 

This  report,  it  will  be  observed,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  exhibit  made 
by  tliis  Oiiice  at  the  Centeunial  Exhibition,  and  is  modified  accordingly. 
Lack  of  funds  prevents  the  reproduction  here  of  the  graphic  views  of 
the  growth  of  libraries  based  ou  the  statistics  of  this  report,  which  form 
a  part  of  that  exhibit.  The  other  portions  of  the  special  exhibit  are  made 
up  of  views  of  library  buildings  and  collections  of  reports  and  catalogues 
of  libraries. 

In  no  other  country,  it  is  believed,  do  so  many  libraries  publish  either 
catalogues  or  reports. 

It  having  been  decided  to  do  what  was  in  the  power  of  the  Office  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  public  library  work  in  this  country,  by  pub- 
lishing information  respecting  public  libraries  and  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  librarians,  the  undertaking  was  committed  to  the  special- 
care  of  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Warren,  who  manifested  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  whose  attention  had  already  been  occupied  with  it  in 
connection  with  the  statistics  of  libraries  collated  and  published  in  my 
annual  reports.  He  has  remained  in  charge  until  its  completion,  and 
much  of  tfie  value  of  the  report  is  due  to  his  judgment,  scholarship,  and 
fidelity. 

After  the  difficulties  of  the  task  had  so  increased  as  to  require  addi- 
tional labor,  Maj.  S.  N.  Clark,  long  before  favorably  known  to  me  for 
his  ability,  extensive  reading,  facility  in  research,  and  thorough  method 
of  work,  temporarily  employed  in  the  Office,  was  assigned  to  assist  Mr. 
Warren.  They  are  the  editors.  Their  labors  have  not  been  limited  to 
the  forms  or  hours  of  office  work. 

Special  acknowledgments  are  due  Mr.  Thomas  Hampson,  the  accom- 
plished proof-reader  of  the  Office,  not  only  for  the  unwearied  care  he 
has  bestowed  upon  the  proofs,  but  also  for  his  many  important  critical 
suggesticins  in  every  part  of  the  work ;  also  to  Miss  ^lary  E.  McLellan, 
an  assistant  in  the  statistical  division  of  the  Office,  for  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  she  has  performed  the  difficult  task  of  compil- 
ing the  statistical  tables;  also  to  my  chief  clerk,  Dr.  Charles  Warren, 
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for  the  care  with  which  he  has  carried  out  my  wishes  when  he  has  acted 
in  my  place.  I  am  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  especially  to  Capt.  H.  T.  Brian,  foreman  of  printing,  for  efficient 
assistance  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work ;  to  many  gentlem  en 
who  have  aided  by  advice  and  suggestions  in  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
portj  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  who  has  throughout 
the  ijrogress  of  the  work  cordially  given  the  benefit  of  his  wide  experi- 
ence and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject;  to  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  and 
Mr.  F.  B.  Perkins,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library;  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter, 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum;  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Poole,  of  the  CLicago  Public 
Library ;  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Homes,  of  the  New  York  State  Library  ;  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati;  and  to  the  other  contributors, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  rendered  much  valuable  aid  in  addition  to  the 
treatment  of  the  special  subjects  confided  to  them.  To  many  librarians 
and  others  interested  in  libraries  whose  names  do  not  appear  as  con- 
tributors, many  thanks  are  due  for  valuable  assistance  and  advice, 
among  whom  should  be  mentioned  President  D.  C.  Gilman,  LL.  D.,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore;  Rev.  Frederic  Vinton,  A.  M., 
librarian  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Thomas  Hale  Williams, 
librarian  of  the  Minneapo  is  Athenaeum,  Miuneapolis,  Minn. ;  Mr.  S.  S. 
Green,  librarian  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  Public  Library;  Mr. 
Charles  Evans,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Indianapolis,  Iiid.  ; 
Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Eafael  A.  Bayley,  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Barnwell,  of  the  Philadelphia  Mercantile 
Library;  General  B.  S.  Ewell,  president  of  the  College  of  William  and  I 

Mary,  Virginia;  Mr.  R.  A.  Brock,  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical  '■- 

Society;  Rev.  William  S.  Southgate,  Annapolis,  Md.;  Mr.  J.  L.  Ridgely, 
G.  C.  Secretary  L  O.  O.  F.,  Baltimore ;  Mr  Addison  Hutton,  architect, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  J.  W.  McLaughlin,  architect,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  R.  M. 
Hunt,  architect.  New  York ;  Messrs.  Sturgis  and  Brighaui,  architects, 
Boston ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Potter,  late  Supervising  Architect  United  States 
Treasury  Department;  and  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  of  \^orcester, 
Mass.  To  the  many  school  officers,  librarians,  and  officers  of  societies 
and  other  correspondents,  who  have  kindly  furnished  reports  and  infor- 
mation, thanks  are  gratefully  tendered. 

The  issue  of  this  report  makes  it  proper  to  call  attention  to  some 
features  of  the  plan  of  work  in  this  Office. 

It  has  been  my  desire  in  reference  to  each  phase  of  education  or  class 
of  institutions,  such  as  colleges,  libraries,  and  normal  schools,  embraced 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Office  — 

First,  to  perfect  the  statistics  as  far  as  the  means  appropriated  would 
permit  and  as  voluntary  cooperation  should  be  accorded. 

The  extreme  diversity  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business  and 
keeping  the  records  of  educational  institutions  of  all  classes  irrthe  coun- 
try rendered  that  harmony  of  results  essential  to  useful  comparison  and 
correct  inference  difficult  of  attainment ;  and  required  {a)  sound  discrim  - 
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illation  in  selecting  the  ponits  of  the  various  systems  concerning  which 
HMimnes  shouUl  be  addressed;  and  [b)  great  care  in  devising  a  nomen- 
clature which,  suitable  for  general  adoption,  should  mean  the  same  to  all 
Second.  A  second  part  of  my  plan  of  work  has  been,  when  the  statis- 
tics of  any  class  of  institutions  become  reasonably  complete,  to  use  them 
as  the  basis  of  a  special  report,  embracing  the  most  important  points  in 
their  history,  administration,  and  management  ;  then  to  bring  out  for 
the  benefit  of  each,  the  most  instructive  lessons  in  the  experience  of  all 
This  report  is  the  first  attL^mpt  to  carry  out  the  second  portion  of  the 
scheme. 

Third.  As  a  third  item  in  the  plan  of  work  upon  statistics,  I  have  kept 
in  mind  a  correspondence  in  substance  and  form  which  should  enable  a 
student  in  the  future  to  gather  those  rich  results  chat  can  only  be 
derived  from  facts  noted  year  by  year  and  extending  through  a  Ion- 
period  of  time.  * 

Fourth.  A  fourth  item  in  the  plan  looks  toward  bringing  into  a  com- 
mon nomenclature  the  statistics  of  the  principal  phases  of  education  or 
classes  of  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

It  will  be  observed  that  neither  the  third  nor  fourth  part  of  this  plan 
for  the  statistical  work  of  the  Office  has  been  attempted  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  in  this  report.  If  the  means  of  the  Office  were  adequate 
It  would  be  my  desire  to  treat  each  year,  in  a  special  publication,  some  one 
class  of  institutions  or  systems  included  in  the  tabulated  portions  of  my 
annual  report.  The  value  of  a  series  of  these  comprehensive  surveys  of 
various  systems,  methods,  or  institutions  of  education  could  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  demand  for  them  is  increasing,  and  will  not  Ion-  be 
satisfied  without  them.  Those  who  comprehend  the  general  plan  of  the 
work  of  this  Office  need  no  explanation  of  its  difficulties. 

Acknowledging,  with  great  pleasure,  the  constant  and  cordial  cooper- 
ation of  your  Department, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHX  EATON^, 

TT,       r,  ^  Commissioner. 

Hon.  Z.  Chandler, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND   EDUCATION. 

For  forty  years  the  importance  of  public  libraries  as  auxiliaries  to 
public  educatiou  has  beeu  i^eco^iiized  and  dwelt  upon  by  American  edu- 
cators wherever  common  schools  have  flourished.  Beginning  as  ad- 
juncts of  the  district  schools  in  New  York  and  ]\fassachusetts,  free 
public  libraries  in  some  form  have  beeu  established  in  nearly  twenty 
States  of  the  Ujiion.  It  was  known  that  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  number  of  public  libraries  had  greatly  multiplied,  and  that 
they  had  assumed  a  position  of  commanding  importance  as  an  educa- 
tional force,  but  there  were  no  data  for  determining  the^exteut  of  their 
influence. 

THE  LIBRARIAN  AN  EDUCATOR. 

The  influence  of  the  librarian  as  an  educator  is  rarely  estimated  by 
outside  observers,  and  probably  seldom  fully  realfzed  even  by  himself. 
Performing  his  duties  independently  of  direct  control  as  to  their  details, 
usually  selecting  the  books  that  are  to  be  purchased  by  the  library  and 
read  by  its  patrons,  often  advising  individual  readers  as  to  a  proper 
course  of  reading  and  placing  in  their  hands  the  books  they  are  to  read, 
and  pursuing  his  own  methods  of  administration  generally  without  ref- 
erence to  those  in  use  elsewhere,  the  librarian  has  silently,  almost  un- 
consciously, gained  ascendency  over  the  habits  of  thought  and  literary 
tastes  of  a  multitude  of  readers,  who  find  in  the  public  library  their  only 
means  of  intellectual  improvement.  That  educators  should  be  able  to 
know  the  direction  and  gauge  the  extent  and  results  of  this  potential 
influence,  and  that  librarians  should  not  only  understand  their  primary 
duties  as  purveyors  of  literary  supplies  to  the  people,  but  also  realize 
their  high  privileges  and  resi)onsibilities  as  teachers,  are  matters  of 
great  import  to  the  interests  of  public  education. 

NECESSITY  FOR   A  SPECIAL   REPORT. 

Recognizing  these  conditions,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation began  in  1870  to  gather  and  publish  the  statistics  of  public 
libraries  in  this  country,  a  work  which  has  been  steadil3' continued  each 
year  since  that  time.  As  the  statistics  became  more  complete  and  the 
number  of  libraries  making  reports  increased,  the  awakened  interest  of 
all  engaged  in  educational  work  expressed  itself  in  more  frequent  calls 
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for  iuformation  regardiug  uot  only  the  iminber  and  extent  of  libraries 
already  existing,  bnt  also  respecting  tliediflerent  plans  of  organization, 
sources  of  revenue,  etc. ;  and  asking  advice  and  informati.on  on  the  sub- 
jects of  library  economy  and  administration,  the  selection,  arrangement, 
cataloguing,  binding,  and  preservation  of  books,  the  proper  buildings, 
and  all  the  multifarious  interests  of  a  public  library.  Similar  calls  came 
from  librarians,  from  library  committees,  and  from  others  charged  with 
the  duty  of  organizing  new  libraries,  but  having  little  experience  in  such 
affairs. 

At  tbe  same  time  it  became  evident  that  the  number  of  libraries  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  an  unexampled  ratio,  and  that  a  reasonably  com- 
plete account  of  their  condition  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  special  and 
systematic  inquiry.  The  increasing  demands  for  information  already 
mentioned  not  only  made  the  need  of  such  an  inquiry  imperative,  but 
required  that  the^esult  should  be  accompanied  by  the  suggestions  and 
conclusions  of  librarians  and  others  whose  ability  and  experience  enable 
them  to  speak  with  authority  on  library  subjects. 

Another  consideration  was  influential  in  determining  the  preparation 
of  this  report.  The  interest  of  the  General  Government  in  libraries,  as 
shown  by  its  liberal  grants  to  the  Territories  and  by  the  building  up  at 
the  capital  of  the  nation  of  valuable  working  libraries  for  the  several 
Departments,  and  its  disposition  to  add  to  the  general  sum  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  people  —  as  evinced  by  the  liberal  expenditures  for  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  public  documents  —  have  never  been 
measured.  It  is  known,  in  a  general  way,  that  many  million  volumes  of 
Government  publications  of  greater  or  less  value  have  been  distributed 
among  the  people  at  a  cost  of  some  millions  of  dollars  f  how  man^-  no 
one  can  tell.  Notwithstanding  the  depreciatory  criticism  of  this  class 
of  publications,  there  is  probably  hardlj^  one  among  them  tbat  does 
uot  possess  positive  value  to  many  persons.  The  results  of  the  explo- 
rations and  surveys  that  made  the  Pacific  Kailroad  a  possibility  were 
published  by  the  Government ;  the  patent  room  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  containing  the  slighted  Patent  Office  Reports  and  Specifications 
was  visited  for  study  and  consultation  last  .year  by  1,705  persons ;  and 
the  number  of  users  of  these  rei)orts  is  yearly  increasing;  tiie  Medical 
and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Kebellion,  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, forms  one  of  tlie  nu)st  valuable  contributions  to  medical  and 
surgical  science  tliat  has  appeared  within  the  last  century;  and  an 
element  of  actual  value  belongs  to  most  if  not  all  these  publications. 
They  are  designed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  should 
be  placed  where  they  will  be  readily  accessible  to  all.  It  is  hardly  cred- 
itable that  tliere  should  not  be  in  any  public  de[)Ository  in  the  United 
States,  even  in  the  National  Library,  a  complete  series  of  Government 
publications.  Thanks  to  a  higher  estimate  of  tfieir  value  and  impor- 
tance, earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  sui>[)ly  this  deficiency  by  several 
libraries,  especially  the  one  mentioned,  and  it  is  hoped  they  may  prove 
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successful  Many  lib.Mrians  arc  unaoqaai..t(Ml  with  tlie  steps  thev 
slM.uld  take  to  procure  those  publications  for  their  libraries  as  issued 
and  so  lose  the  opportunity  of  procuring  them  at  all,  and  many  lar-e' 
communities  are  thus  deprived  of  benefits  intended  for  then..  Priva'te 
Hxlividnals  cannot  be  expected  to  collect  complete  series  of  pnblic  docu- 
ments, and  If  they  should  do  so  the  benefit  to  the  public  would  be  smaU 
1  ubl.c  hbranes  are  the  proper  place  of  deposit  for  such  collections,  and 
the  time  has  arrived  when,  by  knowkMl-e  of  their  privileges  and  of  the 
means  ot  acquisition  on  the  part  of  librarians,  and  by  more  systematic 
and  thorough  methods  of  distribution  by  the  Government,  these  collec- 
tions wdl  be  begun  and  regularly  increased  and  maintained  in  every 
part  of  the  Union.  ^ 

A  careful  abstract  of  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  distri- 
bution and  exchange  of  pnblic  documents  by  the  General  Government 
and  the  bmithsonian  Institution,  and  a  statement  friruished  by  the 
Ireasury  Department  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
showing  the  amounts  expended  by  the  General  Government  for  libraries 
and  ior  certain  special  publications  for  distribution,  were  therefore 
deemed  essential  .nd  will  be  found  in  the  proper  places  in  this  report 

It  has  been  judged  both  necessary  and  expedient  to  issue  the  report 
at  once  and  as  a  whole,  rather  than  in  a  series  of  Circulars  of  Informa- 
tion extending  over  a  considerable  period,  not  only  because  the  proper 
presentation  of  the  subject  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case  seemed  to  re- 
quire It,  but  tor  reasons  of  economy  as  to  time,  labor,  and  expense. 

PLAN  OF   THE   REPORT. 

After  considerable  study  of  the  subject  and  consultation  and  corre- 
spondence with  eminent  librarians,  the  following  plan  was  adopted- 
To  present,  first,  the  history  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States- 
second,  to  show  their  present  condition  and  extent;  third,  to  discuss 
the  various  questions  of  library  economy  and  management;  and  fourth 
to  present  as  complete  statistical  information  of  all  classes  of  public 
libraries  as  practicable. 

The  number  of  libraries  is  so  great  and  the  history  of  many  of  them 
so  rich  that  to  print  even  the  bnefest  sketch  of  each  one  individually 
the  plan  adopted  by  Jewett  and  Rhees,  would  require  many  volumes', 
and  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  divide  them  into  classes  and  treat 
of  their  history  la  that  form,  though  this  plan  has  been  departed  from 
as  regards  the  principal  libraries  of  colleges,  of  theological  schools,  and 
of  historical  societies,  brief  sketches  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  proper 
chapters.  A  further  exception  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XXXVIII 
which  contains  sketches  of  the  public  libraries  in  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  chief  depositories  of  literary  treasures  are  found. 
Gentlemen  who  by  their  local  information  or  their  special  knowledge 
were  considered  competent  were  invited  to  prepare  such  sketches.  It 
has  been  found  necessary,  as  the  plan  of  this  report  has  been  modified 
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by  circumstauces,  to  abridge  some  of  the  notices  furnished  and  to  omit 
others.  In  many  instances  work  has  been  done  and  appears  which 
was  performed  by  librarians  of  particular  libraries,  but  the  general  re- 
sponsibility remains  with  the  authors  whose  names  are  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sketches  for  the  several  cities. 

The  one  hundredth  year  of  our  existence  as  a  nation  was  deemed  a 
suitable  occasion  on  which  to  present  a  sketch  of  American  public  libra- 
ries at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care 
and  most  industrious  research,  and  forms  a  chapter  that  will  excite  the 
deep  interest  of  every  lover  of  his  country  who  reads  it  and  contrasts 
the  literary  resources  of  our  country  one  hundred  years  ago  with  those  of 
the  present  time. 

Public  libraries  are  next  considered  in  their  direct  relations  to  edu- 
cation, as  adjuncts  of  .common  schools  and  academies,  of  colleges,  of 
professional  schools,  theological,  law,  medical,  and  scientific ;  and  as  a 
necessary  factor  in  the  elevation  of  the  unfortunate  in  asylums,  and  in 
the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the  vicious  and  criminal  in  reforma- 
tories and  prisons.  . 

The  necessity  and  practicability  of  enhancing  the  usefulness  of  col- 
lege libraries  by  means  of  professorships  of  books  and  reading  are  dis- 
cussed and  advocated. 

Next  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  General  and  State  Govern- 
ments to  public  libraries  is  traced,  showing  the  province  of  each  as 
defined  by  necessity  and  experience,  and  exhibiting  in  detail  the  results 
that  have  followed. 

Following  this  the  libraries  of  historical  societies,  of  young  men's 
mercantile  and  young  men's  Christian  associations  have  been  sketched, 
and  their  influence  on  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  intelligence  described. 

And  last,  free  public  libraries,  established  and  maintained  on  the  same 
principle  that  free  public  schools  are,  receive  attention  and  considera- 
tion. These  libraries  are  regarded  as  fulfilling  for  all  a  function  similar 
to  that  which  the  college  libraries  {)erform  for  those  fortunate  enough 
to  pursue  a  college  course;  rightly  administered  they  are  indeed  what 
one  writer  has  called  them<  "  the  peoi)le's  colleges." 

The  propriety  and  fVasibility  of  establishing  art  museums  in  connec- 
tion with  free  public  libraries  are  discussed,  and  considerations  nivoring 
the  creation  of  such  museums  urged. 

The  history  of  the  several  classes  of  public  librari^^  together  with 
some  general  considerations  touching  their  management,  and  some  facts 
respecting  their  present  extent  and  condition,  having  been  presented^ 
the  many  details  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  economy  and 
administration  of  public  libraries  are  considered.  Here  are  presented 
the  fruits  of  the  ripe  experience  and  best  thought  of  eminent  librarians 
respecting  the  different  toi)ics  suggested  by  the  above  general  defini- 
tion; they  will,  it  is  hoped,  answer  satisfactorily  the  numerous  appeals 
for  advice  and  information,  as  well  as  stimulate  the  already  rapid  growth 
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of  free  libraries,  and  so  of  general  intelligence  and  onltiire.     The  division 
and  arrangement  of  snbjects  in  this  department  are  as  follows  :    1.  Li- 
brary buildings,  including  plans  and  descriptions.     2.  The  organization 
and  management  of  public  libraries.     3.  The  administration  of  college 
libraries.    4.  Catalogues,  comprising  an  essay  on  the  subject  by  C.  A. 
Cutter,  librarian  of  the  Boston  AthenaMim,  and  a  table,  chronologically 
arranged,  of  printed  catalogues  of  American  public  libraries,  followed, 
in  a  succeeding  chapter,  by  descriptions  by  their  authors  of  two  notable 
catalogues  now  being  published;  a  plan  of  indexing  and  arranging  a 
library,  which  has  received  the  approval  of  several  distinguished  libra- 
rians, and  is  now  in  use  in  the  library  of  Amherst  College:  and  a  descrip  - 
tion  of  the  classification  adopted  for  the  Public  School  Library  of  St. 
Louis.     (The  Rules  for  making  a  Dictionary  Catalogue,  by  Mr.  Cutter, 
are  i)riuted  separately  as  Part  II  of  this  report,  for  the  convenience  of 
librarians,  for  whose   use  they  were   mainly   prepared.)     5.  Indexing 
periodical  and  miscellaneous  literature,  giving  a  description  of  the  ex- 
cellent  plan  in  use  by  Professor  Robinson,  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
K  Y:     6.  Binding  and  preservation  of  books.     7,  Periodical  literature' 
and  society  publications.     8.  Reference  books.     9.  Library  memoranda. 
10.   Titles   of   books.      11.  Book   indexes.      12.  Library  bibliography. 
All  of  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  of  high  value  to  librarians 
and  others  interested  in  the  establishment  and  management  of  public 
libraries. 

REPORTS   AND   STATISTICS   OF   PUBLIC   LIBRARIES. 

Considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to  library  reports  and  statistics 
in  Chapter  XXXVII,  where  will  be  found,  besides  remarks  and  illustra- 
tive tables  showing  the  discrepancies  in  the  reports  of  different  investi- 
gators and  the  difficulties  of  gathering  such  statistics,  the  following, 
viz:    A  table  of  public  libraries  in  1776,  1800,  and  1876  ;  a  tabJe  show- 
ing the  number  and  extent  of  public  libraries  which  now  contain  10,000 
vol^umes  or  more  in  the  years  1836,  1846,  1819,   1856,  1857-'58,  1863, 
1874,  and  1875;  a  table  showing  the  increase   in  number  of  American 
public  libraries  during  the  last  one  hundred  years,  by  periods  of  twenty  - 
five  years  each,  and  the  number  of  volumes  they  contained  in  1875 ;  a 
summary  table  of  public  libraries  numbering  500  volumes  and  upward, 
classified  according  to  size;  a  summary  table  of  all  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  by  classes  and  States;  and  a  number  of  other  tables  re- 
specting funds,  circulation  of  books,  loss  and  wear  of  books,  etc.,  together 
with  soiie  analyses  of  the  library  tables  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Ed  u- 
cation  in  1871,  1872,  and  1874;  and  last,  the  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  General  Government  on  account  of  libraries  and  publica. 
tions,  before  mentioned. 

Following  this  will  be  found  sketches  of  libraries  in  ten  of  the  chief  cities 
of  tbe  Union,  prepared  by  gentlemen  (generally  librarians)  in  the  respec- 
tive cities.  One  of  these  papers,  describing  the  libraries  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  contains  also  some  notices  of  public  libraries  in  the  Southern 
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States;  and  auother  on  the  public  libraries  of  San  Francisco  notices 
other  libraries  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Chapter  XXXIX  comprises  the 
general  table  of  statistics  of  all  public  libraries  in  the  United  States 
from  svhich  reports  have  been  received,  prefaced  by  a  summary  of  its 
contents,  and  followed  by  a  list  of  the  names  of  librarians  and  other 
ofl&cers  reporting. 

A  few  items  gathered  from  the  tables  of  statistics  will  indicate  the 
remarkable  growth  and  present  extent  and  importance  of  public  libraries 
in  the  United  States.  So  far  as  is  known,  there  were  in  177G  twenty- 
nine  public  libraries  in  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  and  they  num- 
bered altogether  45,623  volumes;  in  the  year  1800  the  number  of  li- 
braries had  increased  to  49,  and  the  nnmber  of  volumes  to  about  80,000; 
in  1876  there  are  reported  (including  the  society  libraries  of  students  in 
colleges,  reported  separately)  3,682  libraries,  numbering  in  the  aggre- 
gate 12,276,964  volumes,  besides  1,500,000  pamphlets;  the  latter  very 
incompletely  reported. 

The  above  do  not  include  the  libraries  of  co^amon  and  Sunday  schools, 
except  a  few  of  the  former  class  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  materi- 
ally modify  the  figures  given.  For  several  reasons,  mainly  because  it 
did  not  seem  essential  to  the  completeness  of  this  report,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  collect  the  statistics  of  church  and  Sunday  school  libraries, 
of  which  the  number  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  churches  in  the 
United  States ;  these  contained  altogether,  according  to  the  census  of 
1870,  abont  10,000,000  volumes. 

Of  the  3,682  libraries,  358  report  permanent  funds,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  $6,105,581,  and  1,364  report  that  they  possess  no  such  funds, 
while  the  returns  of  1,960  libraries  afford  no  information  on  the  subject. 
Only  742  libraries  reported  the  yearly  circulation,  which  forms  an  aggre- 
gate of  8,879,869  volumes  ;  1,510  reported  an  aggregate  yearly  increase 
of  434,339  volumes;  830  reported  a  total  yearly  income  of  $1,398,756; 
while  769  reported  an  aggregate  yearly  expenditure  of  $562,407  for 
books,  periodicals,  and  binding  ;  and  643  reported  a  total  yearly  expend- 
iture of  $682,166  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses. 

The  increasing  rate  of  growth  of  public  libraries  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  is  well  exhibited  by  the  table,  which  shows  that  20  libraries  were 
formed  from  1775  to  1800,  179  from  1820  to  1825,551  from  1825  to  1850, 
and  2,240  from  1850  to  1875.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  nearly  all 
the  688  libraries  the  dates  of  organization  of  which  are. not  reported 
were  also  begun  within  the  last  twent^*-five  years. 

It  has  been  impracticable  to  obtain  definite  and  complete  returns  of 
the  total  amount  received  by  public  libraries  in  the  last  century  from 
gifts  and  be(piests  in  money;  some  $15,000,000  in  all  are  reported,  but 
it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  whole  amount  at  $30,000,000.  This  amount 
includes  only  private  benefactions  and  does  not  take  account  of  money 
received  from  Government,  State,  or  municipal  grants  or  taxation.  No 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  v^ast  contributions  of  books  that  have  been 
made  during  that  period. 
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PRIVATE   LIBRARIES. 

It  will,  of  coiirsi',  l)e  uiulorstood  that  no  attempt  lias  l)eon  made  to 
collect  iutbriuation  respecting  i)rivate  libraries.  While  a  nmltitude  of 
these  libraries  exist,  thousands  of  which  are  of  great  value,  some  rival- 
ing: incompleteness,  in  special  departments  of  knowledfje.  even  the  col- 
lections of  the  leading  public  libraries,  it  would  be  impracticable,  if 
otherwise  expedient,  for  the  General  Government  to  gather  and  present 
reasonably  comi>lete  and  satisfactory  information  respecting-  them.  On 
this  subject  the  remarks  of  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the 
Is'^inth  Census,  are  regarded  as  conclusive.     He  says  :' 

At  the  ninth  ceusus  (1870)  the  total  uuuiber  of  libraries  returned  was  l():5,35:j,  contaiu- 
iiig  44,5o[Mi^4  volnmes.  Of  these,  107,67:5  were  private  libraries,  coutaiuing  25,571,503 
volumes.  No  return  under  this  head  was  made  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
deputy  marshal  reporting  that  no  exact  information  could  be  obtained.  While  this 
increase  in  the  number  of  private  libraries  and  volumes  therein  over  the  returns  of 
I8t)0  shows  that  this  portiou  of  the  ceusus  work  has  been  performed  with  far  greater 
ertort  aud  care  on  the  part  of  the  assistant  and  deputy  marshals  charged  with  the  col- 
lection of  this  class  of  statistics,  the  results  are  yet  manifestly  far  below  the  truth  of 
the  case  for  the  whole  country,  while,  in  respect  to  certain  States,  the  figures  of  the 
foUowiuj;  table  are  almost  ludicrously  disproportionate.  The  only  compensation  for 
this  failure  —  for  such  it  must  be  pronounced,  in  spite  of  the  increase  over  the  retnrus 
of  former  censuses  —  is  fouud  in  the  consideration  that  the  statistics  of  private  libraries 
are  not,  from  any  proper  point  of  view,  among  the  desirable  inquiries  of  the  census. 
The  statistics  of  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  books  would  be  far  more  signifi- 
cant and  instructive,  while  obtained  with  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  effort  that 
would  bo  required  to  collect  accurate  statistics  of  private  libraries  based  upon  any 
classiticatiou  that  might  be  adopted. 

The  last  clause  of  the  foregoing  sentence  intimates  a  practical  difficulty  which, 
however  the  methods  of  the  census  might  be  improved,  would  always  render  the  sta- 
tistics of  private  libraries  of  the  least  possible  value.  Unless  each  one  of  the  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  private  collections  of  books  which  might  claim  admission  to 
such  a  t;il)le  as  that  in  contemplation  of  the  ceusus  law  were  to  be  personally  visited 
and  inspected  by  a  competent  judge,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
into  that  table  of  tens  of  thousands  of  such  coUectious  without  any  merit  to  entitle 
them  to  a  place  there.  No  matter  how  carefully  assistant  marshals  might  perform 
this  duty,  or  how  fully  instructed  thej-  might  be  from  the  central  office,  the  mere  fact 
of  six  or  seven  thousand  persons  being  employed  in  collecting  these  statistics  would 
be  bufficient  to  defeat,  utterly  and  hopelessly,  all  approach  to  uniformity  of  treatment. 
One-half  of  the  assistant  marshals  would  call  that  a  library  which  the  other  half  would 
not,  or,  more  probably,  nine  out  of  ten  such  otticers  would  admit  everything  that 
claimed  to  be  a  library  to  their  lists. 

The  plan  most  commonly  urged  for  preventing  such  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  statistics  of  private  libraries  is  to  fix  a  number  of  volumes  below  which 
no  collection  of  books  shall  be  returned  as  a  liVtrary,  as,  say,  100,  200,  300,  or  500  vol- 
umes; but  it  is  quite  sufficient,  witiiout  argument,  to  disprove  such  a  proposition,  to 
indicate  the  practical  difficulties  arisiug  from  sueli  ((uestions  as  these:  What  shall  be 
done  Mith  pamphlets  aud  unbound  volumes  ?  With  children's  books?  With  school 
books,  old  and  new  ?  With  public  documents.  State  and  national .'  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  if  all  these  classes  were  to  be  rejected,  nine  out  of  ten  collections  in  the 
United  States  which  would  otherwise  pass  into  a  table  of  private  libraries  containing 
one  hundred  volumes  and  over  would  be  thrown  out,  while,  ou  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  value  such  a  table  can  have  for  any  use,  scieutitic  or  popular,  if 
these  classes  are  to  be  indiscriminately  admitted. 

'Ninth  Ccn.-Ui  of  the  United  Slates:  Fopuhitiuu  aud  Social  Statistics,  pp.  472,  473. 
K — 11 
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PLAN   OF   GATHERING   STATISTICS 


•  -^  to  describe  bere  tbe  plan  followed  in  gathenug 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  desci.be  ue  intimated,  tbere  was 

tbe  statistics  for  tbis  report.  ^^  '^^'^'''"  „yi,  libraries  in  e:;istence. 
,u,til  1870  little  information  '^  f ;'  "^^^j,  ,,,  obliged  to  reply  to 
AS  late  as  1850  an  A'^^"""''"  ^^^'='f '^^^  BriU  U  Parliament  for  such  iu- 
tue  application  by  a  committee  of  t';'';  ^""^  f„„^j  it  impossible 

formatU  tbat,  with  tUe  best  disposition  to    o  so  be  ^^^^  ^^^^^^,,.^,^„ 

to  comply  witb  their  request  A  f^L.^^^  Uis  report  on  public 
Professor  Jewett  was  preparing  toi  pubb^a  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

libraries  in  the  United  ^^-'f'X'^,;ZTln  our  libraries.  In  lSo« 
the  pioneer  attempt  to  ^'^'if'^^^''^^,^,-,,,,  which  contains  a  list 
Ehees  published  1^'^  »I»"°?;' "' !?  bat  he  was  unable  to  obtain  an 
of  the  names  of  "f"^  f  ^ries  tatmo'e'han  1.3SS  of  them.  The 
account  of  the  number  ot  ^olames    "  ^  „.„e  and  in- 

worhs  ot  Jewett  and  Paiees  ««-  '  "  ..^i  ,  ^i^bin  the  last  few 
dustry  ;  but  the  rapid  •■~^^,,  -^  ^^  ,  ,1  ^o.es  of  reference.  Other 
years  has  made  them  of  '"'e;-""^  '°  . '  tiu^es,  but  no  systematic 
partial  statistics  were  ^^-^'^f  ^^  ^^^  ,.,nrnl  from  all  classes 
attempt  was  made  iin H  18-0         P  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^„^„3  ,„ 

of  public  libraries  e^ccept  in    he  ret  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

the  years  1850, 1800,  and  18  0.    These  re^  ^^^^^^^  .^^^^_ 

and  localize  the  different  ''^™"^^'"„°fj;L  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
„lete  and  ""t'-t^^^l^-'^g^^^^P  4  ftmiished  statistics  ot  several 
tion  for  1870,  isa,  18^2,  l^'f'. ""fjf '  |.„o„„  save  that  tbere  were 
hundred  libraries.    Beyond  th,   htt  e  -^'  ^°°  ^^^^  ,,ortiug  a 

in  thecoiintry  t^thonsandor  mo  e  P""-  ^^^^^.;  ,,,,  ,,,eral.y 
less  or  greater  educational  >°«»<'"^^'  "  ^„^^  whereabouts  was  limited 
known ;  even  a  knowledge  of  ^^-^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ „,„essary  to  ascertain 

to  their  immediate  l«»''"«*\„^;,"'uXl  States  the  population  of  which 
first  the  name  of  every  town  n  the  Umted  St  ^^^  .^1  ^^^^^^^,  ,  p„blic 
was  snBlcieut  to  «««»  to  instity  t  le  b  ^^  ^^^^  ^_^^^_  ^^^^^^ 

library  of  some  sort  I^^^/ °  ^.^  her  a  public  library  existed,  and 
generally  to  the  l-^^'"r'';'',i;t:^^;;i:g  obtained,  direct  inqniries  were 

its  name;  tl'^  ""'"^  "J, f  ^' ,'.^, lowns  and  smaller  cities  the  superin- 
sent  to  it.  In  each  of  the  >-8e.  towns  an  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  .  .^  ^,^  ,„,g,r 
tendent  of  l>"blic  seh»ols  was  chosen  *^^  ^^^^^.^^^^    thedirecto- 

cities  persons  were  ^e'-'^'  " '^;' ^^^  .^wLe  exaii^lned;  the  officers  of 
ries  of  cities  were  consulted  ,  g»;-e"eeis  s  libraries 

an  institutions  ^'l^'^Uot  a^ulet;  irce  opened  with  clergy- 
were  applied  to  for  information ,  '"'d  «»';<"  1  ,,-itb  other  persons 
,„en,  officers  of  courts,  of  cities  -™  -s^  f*^^,:^;^,  i„  ^Ueir  respective 

ii^cSi;;^^^^^^^ 

"  Tpor  his  letter  see  P^g«  ^f  ,  .  p^p,,iation  and  Social  Statistics,  p.  472. 
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societies  ami  institution.s  published  in  1S72  by  the  Smithouiau  Institu- 
tion also  artbrded  considerable  information  respecting  the  names  of 
libraries. 

Tliis  preliminary  work  involved  the  writing  of  some  10,000  letters,  to 
which  the  responses  have  generally  been  most  prompt  and  gratifying.  A 
mass  of  information  was  thus  gathered  which  formed  the  basis  for  subse- 
quent specilic  iu(]uiry  and  correspondence;  and  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  all  interesteil  enables  us  to  present,  as  the  resultof  much  time  and  labor 
expended,  delinite  and  trustworthy  information  respecting  nearly  3,700 
public  libraries  of  all  classes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  table  includes  statistics  of  some  public 
libraries  containing  no  more  than  three  hundred  volumes  each.  These 
ha\  e  been  added  in  cases  where  the  recent  dates  of  the  establishment  or 
other  known  circumstances  of  the  libraries  justify  the  exi)ectation  of  their 
permanence  and  rapid  growth. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Each  of  the  library  buildings  chosen  as  a  subject  for  illustration  has 
been  selected  with  reference  to  its  historic  or  representative  character. 
Thus  representations  of  the  Redwood  and  Logauian  Libraries  are  given 
solely  because  of  the  historical  interest  that  attaches  to  them  as  the 
first  on  the  Western  Continent  devoted  entirely  to  library  purposes. 
Both  were  built  about  the  same  time,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the 
Revolution,  and  one  of  them,  the  Redwood  Library,  though  greatly  en- 
larged, is  still  devoted  to  library  uses.  The  Lenox  and  Ridgway  Libra- 
ries, now  nearing  completion,  each  the  gift  of  a  single  individual,  are 
also  represented;  and  perhaps  no  more  striking  evidence  of  the  vast 
growth  of  public  libraries  in  this  country  could  be  found  than  is  afforded 
by  the  contrast  between  the  tirst  two  buildings  (each  also  the  gift  of  a 
single  public  spirited  citizen)  and  the  two  last  named.  College  libraries 
are  well  represented  by  illustrations  of  the  library  building  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  and  the  interior  of  Wellesley  College  Library,  (for 
women,)  each  of  which  is  a  monument  to  the  muniticent  liberality  of  a 
wealthy  citizen.  Engravings  of  the  Boston  Public  anel  Cincinnati  Pub- 
lic Libraries  are  presented  as  examples  of  the  largest  free  libraries  in 
the  United  States  built  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense;  while 
the  Concord,^  Roxbury  Branch,  Northampton,  Worcester,  and  Cornell 
Libraries  are  included  as  representatives  of  free  library-  architecture  iu 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  The  last,  bearing  the  name  of  its  builder 
and  founder,  who  presented  it  to  his  fellow  citizens,  is  properly  assigned 
a  place  with  the  remarks  respecting  patronymic  libraries,  in  Chapter 
XXII.2  A  cut  of  the  building  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
organized  by  Franklin  in  17U,  properly  represents  the  early  proprietary 
libraries.    It  was  the  third  library  built  in  this  country,  dating  from 

'  For  this  cut  acknowledgments  are  dao  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
2Page4.j7. 
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1,92,  ana  is  stU,  aevotecl  to  its  <"'Si-' J-',^,^^'': -^^I.t  ^'Z     ' 
ticeJ  Library  of  Fi.ilaaelpU.a  XoTmaovtu"  anl  a„s,  but  .hici. 
couferrea  great  aud  lastmg  beaefl.s  oa  --y  ym  u  ^.^;^^.^^  ^^.^^ 

is  being  rapidly  superseded  bj  tbe  tiee  ana  o.ue    i 

offer  equal  advantages  to  all.  renresented  may  be  regarded 

While  perbaps  no  one  ot  tUe  l""  '''"='^"l"'''"„t  it,  ,,oiuts  of  excel- 

as  a  model  in  all  respects,  neither  is  anj  "•^^J'''^""  ,^'4^°;,es.    Taken 

Tbe  plans  »™°»Pf  J'°«  f  ,-5;^;^  the  expression  of  long  experience 

n-i;h«:;exceptionofthe^Ve,.e.ey«^ 
Loganian,  Library  Company  and  Appe^^^^^^^^^ 

of  >^ew  York. 

SUNDAY  KEADOG  IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

and  the  Public  School  Library  of  &*•  If"'-  .,  j^'yi^^i.^e  for  improve- 
,.rge  nun^ber  of  persons  avail   hemse,.^^^^^^^ 

rd  U-Sr :.:"  tHli:;"  eThas  stead„y  increased  from  year 

"xi::';;umberof  Sunday  readers  at  ^'^l^:^^:  :LIZs 
-eester,  Mass.,  the  first  pub  ic  ^^^^^^'^Z  privilege  was 

to  Sunday  visitors,  for  each  ^ ":",".  \^;^^^  readers,  5,700 ;  1873- 
flr,st  grantetl,  was  as  follows:  In  lb,-- i^,ouii     . 

n4,  7,179;  18"-''f' \«'"2;.  ^  j,„,ton  Public  Library,  in  his  report  for 
The  superintendent  ot  the  f »"'»"  "^  ""     ^^^  fo,  periodicals  on  Sun- 
1873,  remarks  that  the  use  of  the  read  ng  room,  tor  pe 
days"wasfromone.haltto   hreeqi^^^^^^^^^  favorable  feature 

The  frequenters  were  uniformlj  '1«»™»«  '  J;  \  g,,„^,  visitors  were 
of  the  result  being  that  a  large  l'™!^''""  f  ',r  I'^a  in  his  report  for 
„ot  siieh  as  are  seen  in  tie  -- "^t  tt/  library  in  this  regard  he 
^,^ZrZ!2Z.  tie  ;^e  Of  the  centra,  re^d^^^^^^^^^^^^  - 
"ro:rr:Sn;TmXr;h;"ls:^s^:fthe  Sunday  openingof  the 
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Public  Library-  of  Ciuciunati  ami  of  the  Public  School  Library  oi  St. 
Louis  will  bt^  fouud  in  the  sketches  of  those  libraries  in  another  part  of 
this  report. 

AKT  museu:ms  and  their  connection  with  public  libraries. 

While  the  plan  of  makings  art  museums  adjuncts  of  public  libraries, 
as  advocated  iu  Chapter  XXI,  may  at  first  seem  unpractical  and  un- 
wise a  study  of  the  experience  of  the  British  Free  Libraries  in  this 
regard  leads  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion.  The  art  gallery  of  the 
Birmingham  Free  Library  was  established  in  18G7 ;  iu  the  five  follow- 
ing years  it  was  visited  by  more  than  000,000  persons ;  in  1872  it  was 
open  30  Sundays,  -tO  Saturday  evenings,  and  280  week  days ;  the  Sun- 
day visitors  numbered  13,004,  the  Saturday  evening  visitors  12,817,  and 
the  week  day  visitors  119,880,  making  a  total  of  115,701  for  the  year. 
The  gallery  then  contained  35  paintings,  1  statues  and  busts,  and  11 
collections,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  artistic  manufactures  iu  glass, 
pottery,  and  metals,  owned  by  the  corporation,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  had  been  presented ;  9  paintings,  an  interesting  series  of  draw- 
ings from  nature,  and  a  collection  of  enamels  deposited  by  the  Birming- 
ham and  Midland  Institute;  and  23  paintings  and  three  collections  of 
Japanese  enamels  and  metal  work  lent  for  exhibition  by  their  owners. 
The  library  committee  iu  its  report  for  1872  says : 

The  reading  rooms,  especially  at  uiglit,  have  been  greatly  crowded  during  the  year, 
and  the  art  gallery  has  also  been  used  by  a  largely  increased  number  of  visitors. 
Looking  to  the  growing  usefulness  of  all  departments  of  the  libraries  and  of  the  art 
gallery,  and  to  the  advancing  demands  upon  their  space,  the  committee  regard  with 
much  satisfaction  the  wise  and  liberal  resolution  of  the  town  council  authorizing  the 
extension  of  the  libraries  and  the  art  gallery. 

The  report  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Gal- 
lery of  Art  for  the  year  1873  contains  the  following  : 

The  success  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  pictures  held  during  two  successive  years 
naturally  drew  attention  to  the  want  of  a  suitable  building  where  a  permanent  gal- 
lery of  art  might  be  collected,  and  the  annual  exhibitions  held  without  the  necessity 
of  disturbing  the  arrangements  of  the  museum  for  several  months  in  the  year,  as  has 
hitherto  been  the  case. 

An  application  to  the  city  council  for  aid  to  provide  a  proper  building 
was  unsuccessful,  but  the  mayor  of  the  city  announced  his  intention  to 
devote  £20,000  for  a  building. 

The  same  report  continues  : 

The  subcommittee  have  now  the  pleasure  to  report  the  results  of  the  late  autumn 
exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  Free  Library  and  Museum. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  from  Monday,  September  1,  to  Saturday, 
November  ;29,  during  the  day,  at  a  charge  of  Is.,  and  in  the  evening,  from  Monday 
October  i:?,  to  Saturday,  November  29,  .at  3rf. 

The  number  of  admissions  by  payments  at  the  door  amounted  to  13,318  in  the  morn- 
ing arid  l'!!,3tjl  in  the  evening,  making  a  total  of  31,679,  besides  ^y2'^  season  tickets,  and 
about  10,000  pupils  of  educational  establishments  of  all  classes  and  denominations  ad- 
mitted gratuitously. 
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The  number  of  works  exhibited  consisted  of  4r)4  oil  colors,  56S  water  colors,  35  pieces 
of  sculpture  aud  other  works  of  art,  formiug  a  total  of  1,057. 

Of  these,  972  were  for  sale,  and  271  were  actually  sold  for  sums  amoiiutiug  to 
£7,40*2  178.  Orf. ;  £787  lOa.  being  expended  by  the  corporation  in  pictures  for  the  per- 
manent gallery  of  art  now  in  the  course  of  formation.  The  total  receipts  amounted 
to  £1,.56G  1«.  'id.,  leaving  a  profit  of  £466  Is. 

The  general  results  of  this  exhibition  have  been  encouraging,  as  the  following  figures 

denote,  and  when  their  nature  is  examined  they  are  still  more  satisfactory  : 

Daily 
1872.  average. 

Day  admissions,  (Is.,  12  days  at  Grf.  each). ..   13,276 90  days 147^H 

Eveuiugadraissions,  (12  uightsat3d) 9,618 48  nights 200^1 

1873. 

Day  admissions,  (all  at  Is.  each) 13,318 78  days 170f| 

Evening  admissions,  (all  at  3rf.) 18,361 42  nights 437^^ 

"Water  Senlp- 
Oil.       color,   tine,  etc. 

Works  exhibited,  1873 454        568  35 

Works  exhibited,  1872 430        501  29 

Increase 24  67  6 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  season  tickets,  viz,  523,  as  against  332  in  1872, 
demonstrates  the  existence  of  a  rapidly  increasing  section  of  the  public  who  return 
again  and  again  to  study  the  pictures  carefully,  and  who  will  in  time  form  a  body  of 
independent  and  cultivated  art  opinion,  the  efifects  of  which  must  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  town. 

Hitherto  the  committee  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  comparative  apathy 
of  the  artisan  class,  but  this  year  the  attendance  in  the  evenings  has  been  very  hope- 
ful, so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  an  interest  in  art  may  be 
thoroughly  excited,  and  a  knowledge  difl'used  among  that  class  which  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  valuable  industrial  results.  The  presence  of  art  galleries  and  museums  in 
Paris  has  enabled  that  city,  in  the  absence  of  most  material  advantages,  to  become 
a  large  manufacturing  centre,  owing  solely  to  the  educated  taste  of  her  artisans. 
London  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  become  the  seat  of  art  manufactures  wljich 
have  in  several  instances  been  the  direct  outgrowth  of  South  Kensington,  and  which 
in  nio.st  cases  owe  their  success  to  the  interest  in  art  it  has  excited  and  the  opportunity 
of  study  it  aftbrds.  If  Liverpool  is  to  become  eventually  more  than  a  mere  warehous- 
ing p(u-t,  any  means  of  attracting  such  manufactures  into  her  midst  should  be  most 
anxiou.sly  improved.  The  attendance  of  the  artisan  class  at  these  exhibitions  is, 
therefore,  a  most  important  element  from  an  industrial  point  of  view. 

In  addition  to  the  art  gallery  thus  successfully  established,  the  Liver- 
l^ool  Free  Library  possesses  also  a  valuable  mu.seuni  of  natural  his- 
tory, etc. 

Tbe  annual  report  of  the  Museum  Library  and  Park  Committee  of  the 
borough  of  Salford,  for  1873-74,  shows  that  there  were  in  that  year 
527,500  visitors  to  the  museum,  800,000  to  the  park,  and  that  the  issue 
of  books  belonging  to  the  Central  Library  and  its  two  branches  (contain- 
ing altogether  53,024  volumes)  was  313,389,  while  the  number  of  readers 
in  the  reading  and  news  rooms  was  477,000. 

Like  satisfactory  results  have  followed  the  joining  of  art  and  natural 
history  uuisoums  with  other  free  libraries  in  England,  and  it  is  believed 
that  similar  benefits  would  accrue  from  the  union  of  public  libraries  and  . 
museums  here. 
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THE   STUDY   OF   LIBRAUV   SCIENCE. 

Considerable  space  has  been  devoted,  under  the  title  of  Professorships 
of  Books  and  Reading-,  to  tlie  discussion  of  the  question  of  a  new  col- 
lege professorship  the  duties  of  which  should  be  to  teach  students  what 
and  how  to  read.  While  this  would  meet  the  needs  of  college  students, 
the  much  larger  constituency  of  the  public  libraries  would  still  remain, 
as  now,  generally  dependent  on  the  librarians  for  advice  and  direction. 
Hence,  it  is  clear  that  the  librarian  must  soon  be  called  upon  to  assume 
{.  distinct  position,  as  something  more  than  a  mere  custodian  of  books, 
and  the  scientific  scope  and  value  of  his  office  be  recognized  and  esti- 
mated in  a  becoming  manner.  To  meet  the  demands  that  will  be  made 
on  him  he  should  be  granted  opportunities  for  instruction  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  library  science. 

In  Germany  the  imi)ortance  of  this  is  beginning  to  be  realized,  and 
[he  plan  of  making  it  a  subject  of  special  study  in  the  universities  finds 
advocates.  Under  the  title  of  The  science  of  library  arrangement  with 
a  view  to  a  common  organization  among  libraries,  and  to  the  special 
study  of  library  science  in  German  universities,  Dr.  F.  Kullmann,  libra- 
rian of  the  Uuiversity  of  Freiburg,  says  :  ^ 

It  is  very  desirable  that  library  science  should,  more  thau  bas  been  the  case  hitberto 
in  Germauy,  form  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  librarians,  and  that  one  of 
the  points  to  be  discussed  should  be  whether  library  science  is  to  form  a  special  branch 
of  study  at  the  universities. 

I.   I-IBRARY   SCIKXCE   SHOULD   HAVE  A   COMMON   ORGANIZATION. 

Three  points  have  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  : 

1.  The  system. — The  best  authorities  agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  uniform  library 
system  for  Germany.  At  present  there  are  very  few  systems  which  entirely  satisfy  the 
defhauds  of  our  age.  This  is  not  the  place,  however,  to  criticise  the  faulty  systems  of 
various  libraries,  as  they  are  sufficiently  well  known. 

In  creating  a  good  bibliographic  system  we  meet  with  considerable  difficulties, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  harmonizing  of  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  require- 
ments, so  as  to  combine  a  scientific  with  a  convenient  arrangement.  At  present  one  of 
the  two  generally  pfepouderates.  It  frequently  occurs  that  one  and  the  same  work  is 
ranged  under  twelve  different  heads  in  twelve  different  libraries,  which,  of  course,  is 
very  confusing.  All  this  tends  to  show  that  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  will  of  every 
librariau  to  establish  a  system  for  his  library,  but  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  sys- 
tem throughout  the  country. 

In  order  to  produce  a  uniform  system,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  individual  views 
should  readily  submit  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  The  chief  feature  of  such  a 
system  should  be  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  details,  without,  however,  carrying 
the  method  of  headings  and  subheadings  too  far.  Smaller  libraries,  especially,  will  be 
able  to  do  without  many  of  the  headings  recpiired  by  larger  ones. 

2.  The  catalogue. — The  new  system,  of  course,  presupposes  a  rearrangement  of  the 
catalogue.  We  would  not  advocate  absolute  uniformity  of  catalogues,  because  the 
results  would  not  be  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed.  It  would, 
however,  be  very  useful  if  the  "catchwords"  in  all  the  German  libraries  could,  as 


'  Die  Bibliothekseinrichtnngskunde  zum  Theile  einer  gemeiusamen  Organisation, 
die  Bibliothekswissenschaft  als  solche  einem  besondereu  Uuiversitiitsstudiura  in 
Deutschland  unterworfeu,  von  Dr.  F.  RuUmaun,  Gustos  der  Fr^^iburger  Universitsits- 
bibliothtk.     Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1S74,  2?  pp. 
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nincli  as  possible,  be  selected  aud  be  treated  according  to  a  uniform  ijrinciple,  so  as 
not  to  let  individual  opinion  be  the  only  guide  in  tbe  matter.  To  show  bow  necessary 
this  is,  we  will  only  mention,  as  au  instance,  the  dift'erent  Avay  in  which  various  im- 
portant questions  are  answered,  e.  ^.,  regarding  anonymous  books,  compound  words, 
obsolete  words,  etc. 

3.  Placing  of  hools. — The  most  convenient  way  will  be  to  place  the  books  on  the 
shelves  from  the  left  to  the  right,  commencing  from  the  lower  shelves,  aud  to  have 
every  book  numbered.  This  numbering  should  not  be  continuous  through  a  whole 
library,  but  merely  through  a  division,  as  the  very  high  numbers,  especially  in  large 
libraries,  would  cause  considerable  inconvenience. 

As  in  many  German  libraries  the  system,  cataloguing,  and  arrangement  have  no; 
kept  step  with  the  times  and  with  the  development  of  science,  and  will  therefore  have 
to  be  changed  sooner  or  later,  all  such  libraries,  after  they  have  been  authorized  by 
their  respective  authorities  to  make  a  new  organization,  might  derive  the  full  benefit 
of  a  common  discussiou  of  the  whole  subject.  Other  libraries  might  without  great 
difficulty  adopt  some  things  immediatelj',  but  should  certainly,  whenever  circum- 
stances demand  it,  carry  out  practically  all  th§  theories,  after  they  had  helped  to 
discuss  them  in  the  interest  of  library  science. 

What  excellent  results  could  in  this  way  be  gradually  obtained,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  mutual  usefulness  of  all  libraries,  but  also  with  regard  to  their  individual 
usefulness! 

Many  of  the  present  inconsistencies  aud  egotistical  arbitrary  rules  would  vanish) 
because  these  things  could  then  be  under  much  more  thorough  supervision  aud  con- 
trol. 

It  would,  moreover,  simplify  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  the  librarian's  duties, 
so  that  it  would  uo  longer  be  necessary  for  each  librarian  to  have  detailed  accounts 
regarding  his  treatment  Of  library  science.  Such  a  "  diary,"  as  Ebert  calls  it,  is, 
unfortunately,  seldom  made,  for  many  librarians  do  not  leave  any  mantiscript  notes 
for  their  successors  regarding  their  work  and  the  principles  according  to  which  they 
have  carried  it  on.  This  circumstance  proves  very  detrimental  to  the  library  in  case 
of  removal  or  death  of  the  librarian,  especially  if  no  oral  tradition  has  been  pre- 
served regarding  the  method  of  working.  This  will  explain,  to  a  great  extent,  why 
at  present  so  many  libraries,  in  spite  of  an  immense  amount  of  work,  do  not  reach 
their  object  as  fully  as  would  be  the  case  if  a  uniform  system  were  established.  Siich 
a  system,  by  makiijg  libi'arians  at  once  at  home  in  any  library,  and  by  producing  a 
uniform  method  of  working  in  all,  greatly  facilitates  the  use  of  libraries  for  our  men 
of  science.  Thus  it  will  not  be  entirely  chimerical  to  suppose  that  in  course  of  time, 
even  if  centuries  should  pass,  a  general  systematic  repertory  of  literature  will  be  the 
result,  which  would  at  once  show  any  gap  still  existing  in  a  librj^. 

II.   LIBRARY   SCIE^•CE  A   SPECIAL    STUDY    AT    THE   UNIVERSITIES. 

Supposing  that  a  uniform  library  system  according  to  our  ideas  should  gradually 
become  prevalent,  we  do  not  thereby  have  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble perfection  of  our  libraries.  For  this  will  essentially  depeud  on  a  suitable  library 
administration  ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  question,  how  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
a  librarian  can  best  be  obtained. 

Although  the  importance  of  the  office  of  the  librarian  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  fully  appreciated,  such  appreciation  has  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  general. 
For  not  only  was  a  librarian's  place  often  considered  as  a  i)leasant  and  respectable 
sinecure,  or  as  an  office  of  secondary  importance  which  would  allow  the  office  holder 
conveniently  to  pursue  his  favorite  studies,  but  even  to  the  prestmt  day  ijas  the  office 
of  a  librarian  at  our  univeisitios  not  generally  been  considered  an  independent  office, 
but  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  professors. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  however,  that,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  the  opinion  is 
gaining  ground  that  only  a  man  specially  trained  for  it  can  successfully  fill  the  jilace 
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of  librarian.  Such  a  special  trainiiif;  belongs  very  properly  to  the  university  course, 
as  we  intend  to  prove  by  tlie  following  remarks. 

In  appointing  librarians  there  is  no  snob  guarantee  of  their  competency  as  is  de- 
manded of  other  aspirants  to  public  office  when  they  finish  their  studies.  A  most 
essential  point  is  wanting  here,  viz,  the  opportunity  for  a  suitable  preparation.  For 
the  occupation  of  an  assistant  librarian  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  full  equivalent  for  it. 
Aside  from  the  fragmentary  character  of  such  a  preparation,  It  can  scarcely  be  taken 
into  account,  because  there  are  comparatively  few  such  places,  and  the  choice  for  future 
librarians  would  be  limited  to  a  small  number  of  persons. 

Thus  the  practical  occupation  of  the  officer  in  the  library  has  hitherto  had  to  take  tho 
place  of  his  education  for  his  duties.  This  had  the  great  disadvantage,  that  especially 
in  modern  times,  when  the  extent  of  human  knowledge  has  increased  to  such  enor- 
mous dimensions,  it  took,  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of  the  library,  a  very  long 
time  for  the  librarian  to  accinire  the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge  in  branches  of 
science  with  which  hitherto  he  had  been  but  little  familiar.  Schrettiuger,  in  his  Manual 
of  Library  Science,  Vienna,  1834,  was  the  first  who  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  special 
school  for  educating  librarians.  He, only  touches  the  subject  very  briefly,  and  desires 
that  such  an  education  should  be  given  at  the  chief  library  of  the  country,  where  his 
manual  might  form  the  basis  of  lectures  on  library  science,  and  that  only  the  future 
library  officers  of  that  country  should  have  the  benefit  of  such  instruction.  This, 
however,  would  scarcely  supply  the  want  of  librarians  for  Germany,  and  we  would 
therefore,  instead  of  instruction  at  a  library,  recommend  that  library  science  be  studied 
at  the  universities,  not  only  in  one  state,  but  in  the  whole  of  Germany;  i.  e.,  we  desire 
that  at  one  of  our  universities,  gradually  perhaps  at  several,  lectures  on  library  science 
should  be'delivered  by  competent  men.  This  course  of  lectures  should  extend  through 
three  years.  As  on  leaving  the  gymnasium  most  young  men  will  have  become  proficient 
only  in  German,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  there  will  be  required  : 

L  Further  linguistic  studie-'^,  which  may  be  pursued  outside  of  the  lecture  room.  As 
most  important  in  this  respect  we  would  recommend  the  study  of  Hebrew,  English, 
Italian,  and  Spanish. 

These  studies  should  be  carried  so  far  at  least  as  to  enable  the  student  to  read  a 
book  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary  and  grammar,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
library  technical  terms. 

II.  Lectures  should  be  attended  on  : 

1.  General  history  and  collateral  studies,  e.  g.,  diplomacy. 

2.  Systematic  universal  encyclop;edia  of  sciences,  with  special  regard  to  the  best  way 
of  defining  the  proper  limits  of  each  scienc6. 

3.  Universal  history  of  the  more  important  literary  productions,  with  special  mention 
of  their  scientific  i$^  booksellers'  value. 

4.  Knowledge  of  manuscripts. 

5.  History  of  the  art  of  printing. 

6.  History  of  the  book  trade. 

7.  Some  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  so  as  to  enable  the  librarian  to  know  the  true 
value  of  engravings,  (copper,  steel,  and  wood,)  lithographs,  and  photographs. 

?.  Gradual  development  of  library  science  and  introduction  to  it. 
'J.  The  most  interesting  data  concerning  the  well  known  libraries  of  the  world  : 
'"  bibliothecography." 

10.  Library  economy,  (administration,  financial  management,  etc.) 

11.  Practical  exercises  in  cataloguing  and  classifying,  (especially  the  more  difficult 
subjects,  e.  g.,  manuscripts  and  incunabula.) 

1*2.  Management  of  archives. 

Of  the  subjects  mentioned  under  II,  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6,  and  7  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
competent  librarians  or  men  thoroughly  versed  in  library  science;  Nos.  1  and  4  are 
treated  of  in  most  universities. 

After  finishing  such  a  course  the  student  would  have  to  pass  an  examination  before 
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a  special  committee  composed  of  the  professors  or  persons  lecturing  on  library  science, 
and  receive  a  certificate  of  ((iialificatiou  for  the  office  of  librarian.  Such  a  certificate 
only  should  secure  a  person  the  office  of  librarian,  and  no  distinction  should  be  made 
Ijetweeu  students  from  tlie  different  states  of  Germany. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  such  a  course  of  instruction  in  library  science 
ofi^'ers  a  great  probability  but  no  absolute  certainty  of  being  good  in  practice  too. 

Only  in  two  cases  does  such  a  .study  not  seem  to  oiit'er  any  advantages :  first,  iu  places 
like  Strasbourg,  where  the  number  of  officers  is  so  large  that  there  is  a  special  librarian 
for  nearly  every  chief  division.  In  this  case  the  man  acquainted  with  the  specialty  of 
the  library  is  to  be  preferred.     Second,  in  special  libraries. 

But  apart  fi'om  these  two  exceptional  cases,  we  may  confidently  look  to  a  most  beue- 
^cial  result  from  the  study  of  library  science. 

First  of  all  it  will  satisfactorily  settle  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  all  libraries, 
viz,  regarding  suitable  selection  iu  the  buying  of  books.  Such  a  study  only  will  almost 
■entirely  remove  the  danger  of  having  certain  portions  of  the  library  favored  iu  an 
undue  degree,  both  as  regards  the  direct  expenditure  in  money,  as  also  the  indirect 
expeuditirre  by  having  the  librarian's  time  too  much  occupied  by  special  subjects. 
Such  cases  have  occurred  ^larticularly  in  university  libraries;  for  these,  whether  in 
the  hands  of  "  private  professors"  {Privat-Docenteii)  or  not,  have  always  been  man- 
aged by  specialists,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  favored  their  own  studies  at  the  expense  of 
the  whole  library. 

Such  a  study  of  library  science  will  also  have  the  effect  to  produce,  much  more  fre- 
•quently  than  is  the  case  now,  works  on  libraries  and  everything  connected  with  them, 
which  of  course  will  be  an  immense  benefit  to  library  science  in  general. 

LIBRARY    CONVENTION. 

In  May,  1853,  a  call,  signed  by  Professor  Jewett  and  other  librarians, 
was  published,  inviting  "librarians  and  others  interested  in  bibliogra- 
■phy  "  to  meet  in  convention  at  New  York,  September  15,  1853,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  together  upon  the  means  of  advancing  the  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  of  public  libraries,  and  for  the  suggestion  and  dis- 
cussion of  topics  of  importance  to  book  collectors  and  readers." 

The  convention  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and  remained 
in  session  three  days.  About  eighty  librarians  (representing  libraries 
containing  altogether  some  eight  hundred  thousand  volumes)  and  others 
interested  in  bibliographical  pursuits  were  in  attendan<«g^ 

The  work  accomplished  was  summed  up  by  the  editor  of  Norton's 
Literary  Gazette  (October  15,  1853)  as  follows : 

Acquaintances  have  been  formed  among  numerous  members  of  the  librarian's  profes- 
sion, who  had  never  seen  or  corresponded  with  one  another  before ;  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  for  the  regular  interchange  of  catalogues  and  reports;  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  long  had  charge  of  public  libraries  has  been  brought  before  those 
who  are  novices  iu  the  work,  upon  a  great  variety  of  topics;  the  Smithsonian  system 
of  cataloguing,  wliich  aims  at  most  important  changes,  has  been  explained  by  its 
originator,  and  carefully  discussed  ;  facts  and  statistics  concerning  a  large  number  of 
widely  scattered  institutions  have  been  coUccted  and  arranged ;  certain  new  and  in- 
genious inventions  for  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  illustrated  works  have  been 
introduced  to  the  public  ;  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  for  preparing  a  complete 
librarian's  manual ;  suggestions  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
popular  libraries  all  over  the  countrj' ;  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  form  a  libra- 
rians' association  or  bibliographical  society  of  a  permanent  character,  the  object  of 
which  shall  be  to  promote,  in  every  way,  the  establishment  and  efficient  conduct  of 
collections  of  books. 
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Tlie  convention  adjoniiiod  to  meet  at  Washington  at  the  call  of  the 
coininittee  on  pernianont  organization,  of  which  Professor  Jewett  was 
chairman,  but  no  meeting  was  afterwards  held.  Twenty-three  years  have 
passed;  libraries  have  increased  in  uumber  fivefold,  and  in  influence  in 
a  much  greater  ratio;  all  the  conditions  and  necessities  that  demanded 
the  eo(>i)eration  of  library  otticers  then  are  more  important  and  urgent 
now,  and  others  equally  requiring  to  be  met  have  arisen.  In  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  social,  financial,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  it  seems  ])roper  and  expedient  that  librarians  and  others 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  libraries  should  again  meet  to  interchange 
views,  compare  methods  and  the  results  of  experience,  and  discuss 
practical  questions.  In  August,  1875,  Mr.  Thomas  Hale  Williams, 
librarian  of  the  ^Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Atheua'um,  wrote  suggesting  such 
a  national  meeting;  his  suggestions  were  favored  by  a  uumber  of  the 
leading  librarians  of  the  country,  and  have  recently'  taken  practical 
form  in  a  preliminary  call  for  a  conference  of  librarians,  signed  by  gen- 
tlemen representing  libraries  numbering  in  the  aggregate  more  than 
two  million  volumes.  Three  of  the  signers  of  the  call  representing,  re- 
spectively, proprietary,  college,  and  free  public  libraries,  were  delegates  to 
the  convention  of  1853,  and  have  been  continuously  in  library  service 
since  that  time ;  two  in  the  same  libraries  they  then  represented,  while 
the  other,  the  accomplished  author  of  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, has  since  successfully  organized  the  two  largest  free  public  libra- 
ries in  the  West.  The  proposed  convention  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 
October  4,  5,  C,  1876. 

A  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

Another  evidence  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  public  libraries  is  afforded 
by  the  proposition  to  establish  a  journal  to  be  devoted  to  the  discussiou 
of  practical  questions  relating  to  the  management  of  public  libraries, 
and  the  dissemination  of  information  regarding  them.  It  is  expected 
that  the  first  Muuber  of  the  American  Library  Journal,  to  be  published 
monthly,  will  appear  in  September.  On  account  of  the  importance  of 
such  a  journal  to  the  library  interests  of  the  country,  an  abstract  of  the 
prospectus  of  the  American  Jjibrary  Journal  is  herewith  presented. 
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Extract  from  the  annual  report  for  1869  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Boston. 

"  We  have  no  schools  of  bibliographical  and  bibliothecal  training  whose  graduates 
can  guide  the  formation  of  and  assume  management  within  the  fast  increasing,  libra- 
ries of  our  country,  and  the  demand  may,  perhaps,  never -warrant  their  establishment; 
but  every  library  with  a  fair  experience  can  afford  inestimable  instruction  to  another 
in  its  novitiate ;  and  there  have  been  no  duties  of  my  office  to  which  I  have  givea 
more  hearty  attention  than  those  that  have  led  to  the  granting  of  what  we  could  from 
our  experience  to  the  representatives  of  other  libraries,  whether  coiuiBg  with  inquiries 
fitting  a  collection  as  large  as  Cincinnati  is  to  establish,  or  merely  Weking  such  mat- 
ters as  concern  the  establishment  of  a  village  library." 

To  further  these  and  like  purposes  it  is  proposed  to  publish  an  American  Library 
Journal.  The  rapid  growth  of  libraries  in  this  country  makes  such  a  medium  of  ex- 
changing experience  vitally  necessary,  and  it  will  be  a  means  of  economizing  both  time 
and  money.  The  Journal  is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  not  antiquarian,  and 
the  following  departments  are  proposed : 

Editorials  and  contributed  jyapers  by  specialists  on  library  economy,  bibliography, 
classification,  construction,  and  arrangement  of  library  buildings,  and  like  topics. 

Library  notes  as  to  statistics  of  growth  and  circulation,  donations,  new  enterprises, 
improvements  in  binding,  cataloguing,  library  fittings,  shelf  arrangement,  charging, 
loan,  and  retnrn  of  books,  regulations,  restrictions,  etc. 

JlibliograjylDj. —  Record  of  every  new  catalogue,  report,  or  other  publication  bearing 
ilirectly  on  the  library  interest,  in  any  language.  The  more  important  will  be  I'eviewed 
by  specialists. 

Current  periodical  literature. — Reference  to  or  analysis  of  articles  of  library  interest, 
appearing  in  American  or  foreign  periodicals. 
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Vsiudontjms. —  A  record  of  all  pseiuloiiyius,  anonyms,  etc.,  of  which  any  new  iuforina- 
tion  can  be  given. 

Correxpondinir. —  Library  letters  from  abroad  and  from  various  parts  of  our  own 
country. 

Notes  and  qiie)-ie8. —  A  department  that  should  be  of  special  value.  Questions  on  any 
subject  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  journal  will  be  received,  and,  if  possible,  an- 
swered editorially  in  the  next  issue.     Otherwise  they  will  be  referred  to  readers  for  replj*. 

I>ii2>licates. —  Lists  of  the  more  important  books  ottered  by  the  various  libraries  for 
sale  or  exchange. 

Jiooks  wanted. —  By  purchase  or  exchange. 

fSituations. — Addresses  of  librarians  and  cataloguers  desiring  engagements,  and  of 
libraries  needing  such  services. 

Annual  index. —  A  complete  index  to  each  volume  of  the  American  Library  .Journal, 
which  will  form  a  tiudiug  list  of  all  topics  of  library  interest  during  the  year. 

The  Journal,  containing  about  Si  pages  small  (juarto,  will  be  issued  every  month 
from  the  office  of  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  37  Park  Row,  Xew  York.  The  managing 
editor's  office  is  at  13  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  whore  it  seemed  desirable  that  ^t he  journal 
should  be  chiefly  edited,  that  the  fullest  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  daily  expe- 
rience of  the  justly  famed  libraries  and  librarians  of  that  viciuitj'.  The  time  chosen 
for  starting  the  Journal  seems  very  opportune,  especially  since  it  follows  closely  the 
publication  of  the  Special  Report  on  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  real  object  of  the  Journal  is.  in  fact,  to 
form  a  periodical  supplement  to  this  work.  The  active  cooperation  of  librarians,  by 
way  of  subscription,  as  well  as  by  contributions,  communications,  etc.,  is  earnestly  so- 
licited. 

Libraries  are  especially  requested  to  send  to  the  managing  editor  of  the  Jourual 
copies  of  new  catalogues,  annual  reports,  regulations,  etc.  Scraps  or  notices  of  articles, 
reviews,  notes  in  local  papers,  or  any  other  information  concerning  library  interests, 
will  also  be  thankfully  received. 

In  connection  with  the  American  Library  Jourual  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  collec- 
tion of  everything  of  special  interest  to  librarians  for  common  reference  and  use  by 
all  contributing  to  it.  For  this  purpose  it  is  requested  that  every  library  send  to 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Journal  two  copies  of  every  blank,  form,  card,  slip,  cata- 
logue, or  anything  portable  that  it  may  use  in  its  administration,  and  is  willing  to 
contribute  ;  one  set  to  be  arranged  by  libraries,  showing  as  completelj'  as  possible  the 
methods  and  catalogues  of  each  library  by  itself;  the  other  under  classificatiou  show- 
ing the  various  methods  used  by  dili'erent  libraries  in  the  same  work,  e.  g.,  all  the  differ- 
ent catal()gue  cai'ds  that  are  in  use  iu  different  libraries.  The  specimens  sent  should 
all  be  marked  with  the  date,  cost,  and  manner  of  using;  and  if,  after  practical  trial, 
any  improvement  can  be  suggested  to  other  libraries  using  a  similar  for-m  or  appliance, 
this  should  also  be  added.  This  collection,  like  the  Jourual  itself,  is  something  to 
which  all  should  cordially  contribute,  and  from  which  all  may  freely  draw. 

The  printing  of  accurate  titles  of  new  books  in  such  a  way  that  they  cau  be  used  for 
the  card  catalogues  of  libraries  in  general,  at  a  slight  expense,  is  an  important  field  for 
cooperation.  The  early  completion  of  Poole's  Index  to  Peiiodical  Literature  and  ar- 
rangements for  annual  or  monthly  supplements,  the  preparation  of  a  guide  to  the  special 
collections  and  rare  and  valuable  books  iu  the  libraries  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  special  research  and  study,  aud  other  enterprises  of  similar  character  aud 
intent,  are  among  the  purposes  which  it  is  hoped  to  accomplish  through  the  agency 
of  this  journal  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  all  interested  in  library  work. 

The  circulatiou  of  such  a  journal  being  necessarily  limited,  the  subscription  price, 
in  order  to  put  the  enterprise  on  a  safe  footing,  must  be  made  S")  for  the  first  year.  To 
insure  its  success  will  require  the  hearty  cooperation  of  librarians  in  pecuniary  as  well 
as  literary  support.  Subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to  F.  Leypoldt,  37  Park  Row 
Kew  York;  iuquiries  and  other  communications  to  Melvil  Dewey,  13  Tremont  Place, 
Boston. 
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It  may  be  reasonably  expected  that,  coudiicted  iu  aecordauce  with 
the  plan  above  described,  under  the  direction  of  the  gentlemen  named, 
and  receiving,  as  it  doubtless  will,  the  hearty  support  and  cooperation 
of  active  librarians  and  educators  throughout  the  country,  the  Library 
Journal  will  find  a  wide  field  and  abundant  opportunities  for  usefulness. 

COOPERATIVE  CATALOGUES  AND  INDEXES.' 

A  farther  illustration  of  awakened  interest,  and  of  the  desire  to  eii'ect 
cooperation  in  library  work  and  bring  the  librarians  of  difl'ereut 
libraries  into  more  intimate  relations,  is  found  in  the  propositions  of 
Professor  Robinson  and  Mr.  Winsor  in  this  country,  and  of  a  writer  in 
the  xVcadeniy  in  England,  to  economize  the  labor  and  expense  of  cata- 
loguing and  indexing,  by  associated  effort  on  the  part  of  publishers  and 
librarians  of  different  libraries  and  countries.  These  propositions  are 
noticed  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report.- 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES   IN    CANADA,   MEXICO.   BRAZIL,   AND   JAPAN. 

The  following  brief  notices  of  public  libraries  in  the  countries  above 
named  will,  it  is  thought,  be  of  interest  to  Americans.  They  comprise 
all  the  trustworthy  information  on  the  subject  that  has  been  fountll 

available. 

Dominion  of  Canada. 

Ontario. — Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  Canada  has  shared  iu 
the  general  growth  of  public  libraries.  A  brief  account  of  the  excellent 
school  library-  system  of  the  province  of  Ontario  will  be  found  in  Chap- 
ter II,  pp.  57-58.  According  to  the  report  of  the  chief  superintendent 
of  education  of  that  province,  there  were,  in  1874,  1,334  libraries  of  this- 
class,  containing  in  all  2GG,04G  volumes. 

An  examination  of  the  revised  catalogue  published  by  the  depart- 
ment of  education  shows  that  great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  books,  and  that  a  judicious  selection  from  it  would  form  an 
excellent  library  in  all  departments  of  literature  for  adults  as  well  as. 
for  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

According  to  the  same  report,  there  were  also  in  the  province  193 
other  public  libraries,  not  including  those  of  Sunday  schools,  contain- 
ing in  all  142,732  volumes,  making  an  aggregate  of  1,427  public  libra- 
ries, with  408,778  volumes. 

Qnehec. —  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  dated  March 
8,  1875,  shows  the  number  and  extent  of  public  libraries  in  that 
province : 

'  lu  a  letter  dated  Auyuai  4,  ld7t),  Piotessor  Robiusou  writes  :  "  I  may  add  that  1  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman  of  a  committee  recently  appointed  at  the  convocation  of  the 
regents  iu  Albany,  by  the  college  officers  of  this  State,  to  devise  a  general  plan  ou 
which  the  colleges  may  nnite  in  cataloguing  and  indexing.  I  hope  something  may  he 
done  in  this  direction." 

-  See  pp.  513,  .514. 
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From  tlic  best  infonnutioii  we  c;iu  obtain  there  aro  Ol'i  libraries,  divideil  as  follows  : 

Xiiiubur.  Voluiups. 

Parish  libraries KiO  <»2.y07 

I'uiversities -5  53, 50O 

Colleges,  Catholic Vi  S3, 6'24 

("olloi^es,  Protestant 4  >J,  OUO 

1  ndiist rial  colleges,  Catholic 15  SK,  244 

liultistrial  colleges,  Protestant 1  70 

Normal  schools 3  7,850' 

Academies  for  boys,  and  mixed,  Catholic 43  7,  OKj 

Vcailemies  for  boys,  and  mixed,  Protestant "i'J  2,  2ti7 

Academies  for  girls.  Catholic i)6  33,923- 

Model  schools.  Catholic 233  22,005 

Model  schools,  Protestant 43  2,720 

Total (512  337,  ie(> 

If  we  add  to  this  the  lil)rary  of  the  local  parliament,  that  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  and  a  certain  number  belonging  to  the  ditterent  literary  societies,  which 
cannot  be  less  than  100,000  volumes,  antl  which  are  more  or  less  open  to  the  public, 
we  have  a  total  of  437,16(5  volumes. 

The  ediicatioual  reports  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  do  not 
aftord  specific  information  in  regard  to  libraries. 

Mexico. 

The  sketcli  of  tbe  public  libraries  of  Mexico,  prepared  by  Fernando 
C.  Willett,  esi].,  secretary  United  States  legation,  Mexico,  was  kindly 
furnished  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster,  American  minister  to  that  republic. 

The  following  exhibits  the  number  of  states  in  the  republic  which  have  public  libra- 
ries, the  number  of  volumes  in  each  state,  and  the  total  number  of  volumes :  Aguas- 
Calientes,  1,400  ;  Campeche,  2,024;  Chiapas,  3,758;  Durangp,  5,022;  Guanajuato,  11,382  ; 
Jalisco,  22,000;  Mexico,  8,904;  Michoacan,  12,038;  Oajaca,  12,922;  Puebla,  24,821; 
'/ueretaro,  10,130  ;  San  Luis  Potosi,  2,024  ;  Vera  Cruz,  a  library,  but  not  reported  ;  Yu- 
catan, 1,143;  Zacatecas,  10,000;  Federal  District,  106,700 ;  making  a  total  of  234,SO 
vidnmes. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  29  states  and  territories  of  the  republic  only  IG  have 
my  public  lil)raries  at  all,  and  respecting  those  which  do  exist  it  should  be  noted  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  books  which  they  report  are  of  modern  dates  or  of  any 
great  value  except  to  the  antiquarian  and  historian,  the  great  majority  of  them  having 
been  obtained  from  the  old  ecclesiastical  libraries  of  the  closed  churches  and  convents. 
There  are  doubtless  among  these  old  collections  rare  copies  of  Aaluable  works  from 
which  something  may  be  reali/x-d  for  the  purchase  of  modern  books,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  these  collections  from  the  convents  and  churches  consists  of  the  religious  writings 
of  priests  and  monks,  the  value  of  which  almost  entirely  departed  with  the  age  that 
produced  them.     The  i^rincipal  library  in  the  republic  is  the 

BIBI.IOTPXA  KACIOXAL. 

A  visit  to  this  library,  and  an  interview  with  the  courteous  librarian,  Don  Joaquin 
Cardoso,  elicited  the  following  facts  respecting  its  origin  and  present  condition  : 

Previous  to  the  promulgation  of  the  laws  of  reform  there  existed  in  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico the  cathedral  and  university  libraries  and  those  of  the  convents.  After  the  triumph 
of  the  liberal  party  the  government  came  into  possession  of  these  libraries,  and  steps 
were  at  once  taken  to  unite  them  into  one,  as  the  basis  of  a  grand  national  library  ;  but 
not  until  the  year  18G7  was  any  definite  plan  to  this  end  inaugurated.     In  that  year 
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the  fiue  old  church  of  San  Agustiu  was  takeu  possession  of  as  a  library  builtUng,  aud 
the  work  of  refitting  it  for  its  new  use  was  begun.  The  sum  of  !j;l42,714  has  been 
appropriated  for  this  purpose,  aud  when  completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
of  its  kind  on  the  continent.  The  work,  however,  progresses  very  slowly,  aud  uo  one, 
I  believe,  ventures  to  predict  when  it  will  be  finished.  In  the  mean  time  the  large 
chapel  adjoining  the  church  is  being  used  as  a  library  building,  where  the  books  are 
collected,  and  the  work  of  classification  and  cataloguing  is  slowly  progressing.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  in  all  something  over  100,000  volumes,  but  these  for  the  most 
part  are  of  the  character  above  referred  to  ;  aud  there  being  several  religious  libraries 
thrown  together  iu  the  collection,  there  are,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  niauy  dupli- 
cates. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  young  men  were  consulting  books  in  the  reading  room  when  I 
called,  aud,  as  au  indication  of  the  increasing  improvement  in  the  reading  habits  of  the 
people,  the  librarian  stated  that  two  years  ago,  when  he  first  became  connected  with 
the  management,  only  four  or  five  would  call  daily,  and  they  generally  only  to  read 
the  papers  or  trashy  novels.  Now  the  attendance  averages  over  fifty  daily,  aud  the 
demand  for  scientific,  historical,  and  the  better  class  of  literary  works  is  steadily  on 
the  increase. 

For  the  last  four  years  the  sum  of  $4,000  has  been  annually  appropriated  by  congress 
for  the  purchase  of  new  books,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  this  sum  has  beeu  actually 
expended,  as  it  is  not  deemed  best  to  increase  materially  the  number  of  books  until  the 
new  building  is  ready  for  their  reception.  By  law  two  copies  of  every  work  published 
iu  Mexico  must  be  presented  to  this  library. 

CIXCO  DE   MAYO   LIBUAKY. 

This  is  the  only  other  public  library  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  is  under  the  mauage- 
meut  of  the  Lancasterian  Society.  In  the  society's  report  for  the  last  year  the  follow- 
ing reference  is  made  to  this  library  :  "  It  is  open  to  the  public  every  day  from  8  in 
the  moruing  until  10  at  night,  and  is  constantly  attended  by  persons  from  all  classes 
of  society,  but  principally  by  artisans  and  poor  scholars  from  the  national  schools,  who 
being  iu  waut  of  text  books,  are  able  to  procure  the  use  of  them  in  the  popular  library 
This  establishment  received  during  the  year  1873  donations  of  books  not  only  from  the 
members  of  the  Lancasterian  Society,  but  from  various  other  persons,  among  whom 
the  Messrs.  Appleton,  of  New  York,  had  the  goodness  to  send  to  the  popular  library  a 
generous  contribution  of  works  of  the  highest  utility." 

Nearly  all  the  periodicals  of  the  country  are  found  here,  but  no  foreign  ones. 

LITEUAKY   AND   SCIENTIFIC   SOCIETIES. 

There  are  in  the  republic  seventy-three  associations  of  this  character,  of  which 
tweuty-nme  are  scientific,  tweuty-oue  literary,  twenty  devoted  to  the  cultivatiou  of 
arts,  aud  three  mixed.  The  most  important  of  all  is  perhaps  the  Society  of  Geography 
and  Statistics.  This  society  was  established  in  1851,  and  comprises  among  its  active 
members  many  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the  country.  It  holds  its  sessions  every  Sat- 
urday, and  its  discussions  cover  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects  than  the  title  of  the 
society  would  indicate,  embracing,  besides  the  mere  subjects  of  geography  aud  statis- 
tics, the  various  topics  of  history  and  science.  In  the  fine  building  where  the  meetings 
are  held  are  the  museum  and  excellent  librai-y  of  the  society,  the  latter  being  more  rich 
in  scientific  and  historical  works  than  any  other  iu  the  country. 

The  government  annually  appropriates  $6,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  keeper  of 
the  archives,  clerk,  janitor,  and  the  publication  of  the  society's  bulletin. 

I'EKIODICAL   LITEHATCRE. 

The  periodical  publications  in  the  republic  during  the  year  1874  amounted  to  1G8, 
of  which  18  were  scientific;  i»,  literary:  2,  artistic;  26,  religious,  and  118,  political. 
Of  these  there  belong  to  the  city  of  Mexico  alone  12  scientific,  3  literary,  4  religious. 
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ami  'i.')  luiliticid  publications,  roiirtoeii  of  the  latter  luiii;;  daily  papers,  (lioii^rli  it  should 
1)0  noted  that  these  dailies  aio  all  .small,  not  specially  noted  for  the  collection  and  jmli. 
licalion  of  news,  and  rosortiu<?very  little  to  the  useof  the  telegraph, which  now  extends 
to  most  of  |0e  states  of  the  republic. 

The  press  association  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  is  au  institution  unknown  in 
Mexico,  and  tlioio  is  l)nt  one  steam  jjrintiufj  jjiess  in  the  republic. 

Ih-azU. 

Tlie  Iblluwiiig-  iiironnation  respecting  the  libraries  ol' Brazil  i.s  drawn 
Ironi  an  otticial  report  entitled  The  Empire  of  J>razil  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1S7G,  in  riiiladeli)hia. 

The  most  important  library  in  Brazil  is  the  National  i*ablic  Library, 
situated  at  the  imperial  capital,  which  unmbers  more  than  120,000 
printed  volumes,  besides  valuable  collections  of  manuscripts,  mai)s, 
charts,  and  national  and  foreign  newspapers. 

Of  the  five  main  sections  or  departments  into  which  the  library  is 
divided,  that  of  theology  numbers  15,000  volumes  ;  that  of  history, 
biography,  and  voyages,  21,000  volumes:  that  of  science,  (moral,  politi- 
cal, and  physical,)  39,000  volumes;  that  of  belles-lettres,  10,000  volumes  ; 
that  of  (ireek  and  Latin  classics,  1,000  volumes  ;  that  of  arts  and  trades, 
about  3, jOO  volumes ;  that  of  periodical  and  miscellaneous  literature 
makes  iii)  the  remainder. 

The  library  is  free  to  the  publi*;,  and  is  open  six  days  in  the  week, 
from  0  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  and  from  0  to  !>  p.  m.  From  1,000  to  1,300  per- 
sons use  the  library  monthly. 

Prior  to  1873  the  yearly  grant  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the 
library  amounted  to  £2,500  ;  in  1873  the  grant  for  these  purposes  was 
increased  to  £G,78o. 

At  the  capital  of  the  empire  there  are  many  libraries  belonging  either 
to  public  educational  institutious  or  to  associations  and  religious  com- 
munities, the  principal  of  which  are  the  following :  The  library  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  17,317  volumes;  the  31arine  Librar}*,  19,000  vol- 
umes; Library  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  G,000  volumes;  Library  of 
the  ^Military  School,  2,100  volumes;  the  National  Museum  Library,  8,00() 
volumes  ;  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1,000  volumes ;  Library 
of  the  Imperial  Blind  Institute,  over  1,000  volumes;  Portuguese  Head- 
ing Ivoom  Library,  52,000  volumes ;  Library  Fluminense,  42,000  volumes ; 
British  Literary  Club  Library,  0,219  volumes;  Germania  Association 
Library,  5,781  volumes;  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Ethnographical 
Brazilian  Institute,  0,811-  volumes;  St.  Benedict's  Monastery,  8,000 
volumes;  the  Munici[)al  Library,  11,500  volumes.  In  the  several  prov- 
inces of  the  empire  there  are  many  important  libraries,  some  of  which 
have  been  recently  established  tinder  the  name  of  "  popular  libraries.'" 

According  to  the  official  document  named,  the  aggregate  number  of 
volumes  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  empire  which  are  accessible  to  the 
public  is  1()0,272.  Li  1875,  the  libraries  were  attended  by  85,011  per- 
sons. 

E — III 
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Xot  only  government;,  but  private  individuals  continue  to  evinee 
solicitude  in  the  establisboient  of  libraries,  not  only  in  tbe  capital,  but 
in  all  tbe  provinces  of  tbe  empire.  % 

Japan. 

As  a  vivid  illustration  of  tbe  spread  of  western  ideas  in  regard  to 
popular  education  among  tbe  nations  of  tbe  East,  the  free  public  library 
recently  establisbed  at  Tokio,  in  Japan,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

For  tbe  following  brief  account  of  tbis  library  we  are  indebted  to  tbe 
kindness  of  our  countryman,  Hon.  David  Murray,  Pb.  D.,  LL.  D.,  super- 
intendent of  educational  affairs  in  tbe  department  of  education  of  tbe 
empire  of  Japan  : 

I  think  this  library  is  the  first  in  Japan  iu  whicli  foreign  books  were  to  constitute  a 
featnre.  It  is  designed  to  coojprise  books  in  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  iu  European 
languages. 

It  is  a  public  library,  open  to  all  persons,  native  or  foreign,  \Yho  may  desire  to  con- 
sult it.  In  general,  the  books  are  not  to  be  taken  from  the  building ;  but  certain  speci- 
lied  classes  may,  under  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  education,  be  permitted  to  borrow 
from  the  library. 

It  is  in  the  city  of  Tokio,  (Yedo,)  and  is  now  temporarily  bestowed  iu  the  ancient 
temple  of  Confucius,  which,  although  probably  the  most  beautiful  building  iu  Tokio, 
is  not  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  library.  It;  was  founded  by  the  Mombnsho 
(department  of  education)  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1875.  Tbe  nucleus  of  the  col- 
lection of  foreign  books  was  the  private  libi'ary  purchased  from  lion.  Mori-Arinori, 
formerly  the  representative  of  Japan  in  the  United  States.  By  purchase,  donation, 
and  otherwise,  the  foreign  department  has  largely  increased.  The  Japanese  and 
Chinese  department  has  been  obtained  chiefly  i'rom  donation  by  departuu'uts  of  the 
government  and  wealthy  families. 

I  estimate  the  foreign  collection  now  to  contain,  say,  (i,00ll  volumes,  and  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  say,  4,000  volumes. 

A  small  annual  allowance  is  made  for  the  support  and  increase  of  the  library.  Ex- 
traordinary grants  will  be  made  from  time  to  time.  Tiie  management  of  the  library 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  bureau  of  the  department  of  education. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  tbat  a  report  covering  so  long  a  period  of  time, 
and  treating  of  a  subject  regarding  which  so  little  definite  information 
could  be  obtained  from  tbe  labors  of  other  investigators,  will  be  com- 
plete and  perfectly  accurate ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  tbat  tbis 
work,  i)repared  as  it  has  been  with  painstaking  research  and  attention 
to  accuracy  \i\  details  of  lesser  as  well  as  greater  importance,  may  be 
accepted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  confidence,  at  least  so  far  as 
statements  of  fact  are  concerned.'     Every  one  who  has  pursued  a  sim- 

'  On  pages  446  and  447  of  this  report  it  is  stated  tliat  the  shares  of  the  Social  Library 
of  Castine,  ]Me.,  became  the  property  of  the  town  in  18i7.  Tiiat  statement,  made  on 
the  authority  of  the  present  librarian,  is,  it  appears,  incorrect.  He  states,  iu  a  letter 
dated  August  2,  1876,  that  the  town  did  not  establisli  a  public  library  until  March,  1S5.'>, 
the  year  subsiMpient  to  the  enactment  of  the  state  law  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  free  town  libraries.  This  information  was,  unfortunately,  received  too  late  for  tlie 
correction  of  the  error  in  the  proper  place,  and  necessitates  this  explanation. 
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il;u'  iiivt'sti'/ation  of  any  siihje  ;t  Uiiow.s  how  elusive  facts  are  wlieu  ob- 
seiuvil  by  the  mists  of  a  IiuiiiIumI,  lifty,  or  oven  twenty-five  years  ;  liow 
(UniL'uIt  tlie  veiitieatioii  of  a  dute  a  half-cciitury  okl ;  liow  unsafe  a  fra- 
(lition  or  leininiscenci'  of  an  ovcnt  antedatinii  tlie  inquiry  by  even  a  few 
years. 

It  will  bi»  obseiveil  tliiit  on  several  sul)jeets,  as  cataloguing;  and  novel 
reading,  different  opinions  are  expressed  by  different  contributors  ;  but 
as  the  contrariety  in  each  case  respects  questions  that  are  still  unset- 
tled and  matters  of  discussion,  it  is  thought  quite  proper  that  all  sides 
should  be  heard.  There  is  also  necessarily-  some  repetition,  resulting 
from  the  intimate  relations  of  certain  subjects  assigned  to  different  con- 
tributors, who  ]n'epared  their  papers  without  opportunities  for  consulta- 
tion with  each  other.  Usually  the  texts  of  both  or  all  have  been  re- 
tained, either  because  each  possesses  distinctive  featur.es  of  its  own,  or 
because  the  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  reiteration. 

In  the  editoi'ial  chapters,  the  endeavor  has  been  to  state  facts  and  the 
conclusions  they  appear  to  justify  with  as  little  comment  as  practicable ; 
and  in  the  presentation  of  statistics,  the  temptation  to  "estimate  "  and 
'•api)roximate  "  has  been  steadily  resisted.  In  no  table  of  statistics  in 
the  work  does  a  figure  or  other  item  appear  that  is  not  substantiated 
by  what  in  our  judgment  is  the  most  trustworthy  evidence  procurable. 

To  the  official  acknowledgments  made  elsewhere  for  assistance  and 
advice  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  the  editors  desire  to  add  their 
personal  thanks. 

S.  R.  WARREN, 
S.  X.  CLARK, 

EiJUnrs, 
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lQ^:aking  account  of  the  present  state  of  society  and  education  in  our 
country  as  compared  with  conditions  a  hundred  years  ago,  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  points  of  comparison  is  in  what  may  be  called  the  im- 
mediate resources  of  literary  culture.  Although  true  culture  can  never 
bo  attained  except  by  the  foregoing  of  indulgence  in  meaner  pleasures, 
yet  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  day  had  gone  by  in  the  more  closely  in- 
habited parts  of  our  country  when  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  book- 
learning  required  to  be  overcome  by  extraordinary  means.  In  our 
principal  cities  and  large  towns  there  are  free  libraries  ;  bookstores  dis- 
play not  only  American  books  but  fresh  importations  constantly  from 
England  and  the  continent,  while  magazines  and  newspapers  of  general 
or  special  character  are  made  accessible  to  the  poorest  person  living  in 
the  remotest  hamlet.  Moreover  the  business  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  literature  has  become  so  important  an  in- 
dustry that  reading  is  forced  upon  the  notice  of  people,  and  by  new  sys- 
tems of  dealing,  the  customer  for  books  and  periodicals  is  not  waited 
for  but  sought  out. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  country  was  not  only  sparsely  settled,  but 
communication  between  the  different  portions  was  irregular  and  infre- 
quent; there  was  no  highly  organized  postal  system  to  act  as  an  ex- 
press from  the  publisher  to  his  remotest  customer;  the  large  towns 
themselves  were  very  imperfectly  supplied  with  bookstores  and  print- 
ing offices,  and  education  was  much  more  confined  than  at  present  to 
certain  classes  of  society.  The  idea  of  a  free  public  library  could  hardly 
find  general  acceptance  until  the  idea  of  free  public  education  had  be- 
come familiar  to  men's  minds,  and  the  libraries  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  llevolution  were  necessarily  representative  of  the  existing  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  culture.  They  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  either  connected  directly  with -institutions  of  learning  or  the 
outgrowth  of  associations  of  gentlemen  having  tastes  and  interests  in 
common. 

EXPEREErsCE  OF  FKANKLIN. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  make  this  clearer  than  to  recite  the  experience 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  easily  represents  for  us  the  i)Oor  bov  of  the 

IE 
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period,  with  a  miud  quick  in  its  appetite  for  literary  knowledge,  and  the 
sagacious  citizen  whose  perception  of  the  wants- of  his  countrymen  would 
lead  him  to  take  measures  to  satisfy  them.  In  what  he  did  not,  as  well 
as  in  what  he  did,  may  be  read  the  condition  of  the  most  advanced  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  his  time.  "From  a  child,"  he  tells  us  in  his  autobi- 
ography,!  "I  Avas  fond  of  reading,  and  all  the  little  money  that  came 
into  my  hands  was  ever  laid  out  in  books.  Pleased  with  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  my  first  collection  was  of  John  Bunyan's  works  in  separate 
little  volumes.  I  afterward  sold  them  to  enable  me  to  buy  E.  Churton's 
Historical  Collections ;  they  were  small  chapmen's  books  and  cheap, 
forty  or  fifty  in  all.  My  father's  little  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books 
in  polemic  divinity,  most  of  which  I  read,  and  have  since  often  regretted 
that,  at  a  time  when  I  had  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  more  proper 
books  had  not  fallen  in  my  way,  since  it  was  now  resolved  I  should  not 
be  a  clergyman.  Plutarch's  Lives  there  was  in  which  I  read  abundantly, 
and  I  still  think  that  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There  was  also  a 
book  of  De  Foe's,  called  an  Essay  on  Projects,  and  another  of  Dr.  jMa- 
ther's,  called  Essays  to  do  Good,  "which  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of 
thinking  that  had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal  futvire  events  of 
my  life."  This  bookish  inclination,  he  adds,  determined  his  father  to 
make  him  a  printer,  and  he  was  accordingly  apprenticed  to  his  elder 
brother  James.  "I  now  had  access, "  he  continues,^  "to  better  books. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers  enabled  me  some- 
times to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return  soon  and 
clean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my  room  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night, 
when  the  book  was  borrowed  in  the  evening  and  to  be  returned  early 
in  the  morning,  lest  it  should  be  missed  or  wanted.  And  after  some 
time  an  ingenious  tradesman,  Mr.  Matthew  Adams,  who  had  a  pretty 
collection  of  books,  and  who  frequented  our  printing-house,  took  notice 
of  me,  invited  me  to  his  library  and  very  kindly  lent  me  such  books  as 

I  chose  to  read About  this  time  I  met  with  an  odd  volume  of 

the  Spectator.  It  was  the  third.  I  had  never  before  seen  any  of  them.  I 
bought  it,  read  it  over  and  over,  and  was  much  delighted  with  it.  .  .  . 
And  now  it  was  that,  being  on  some  occasion  made  ashamed  of  my  igno- 
rance in  figures,  which  I  had  twice  failed  in  learning  when  at  school,  I 
took  Cocker's  book  of  arithmetic,  and  went  through  the  whole  by  my- 
self with  great  ease.  I  also  read  Seller's  and  Shermy's  books  of  Naviga- 
tion, and  became  acquainted  with  the  little  geometry  they  contain,  but 
never  proceeded  far  in  that  science  ;  and  1  read  about  this  time  Locke 
on  the  Human  Understanding  and  the  Art  of  Thinking,  by  Messrs.  du 
Port  Eoyal." 

These  memorabilia  of  Franklin   indicate  sufficiently  the  resources 

iTbe  Life  of  Benjamin  Fraukliu,  'writteu  by  himself:  now  first  edited  from  original 
manuscripts  and  from  bis  printed  correspondence  and  other  writings.  By  John  Big- 
elow.    Philadelphia,  1875,  vol.  i,  p.  105. 
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wliich  a  bright  boy  of  tlic  time  —  the  first  quarter  of  the  hist  centun  — 
liad  ill  Boston.  A  few  thtM>h);4i('al  books  in  his  father's  library,  the  use 
of  a  book  now  and  then  from  the  bookstore,  the  cliance  of  borrowiu;^ 
from  a  "  pretty  collection  of  books,''  and  the  occasional  i)urchase  of  a 
book  which  was  mastered  and  tnrned  inside  out  by  use,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  odd  volume  of  the  Spectator,  which  served  him,  as  he  tells  us,  for 
a  copy-book  in  his  attemi)ts  at  producing;'  literature  —  these  were  his  lit- 
erary resources,  lie  was  about  seventeen  years  old  when  he  left  Boston 
and  be^ifan  that  striking  career  which  has  especially  identified  him,  so 
far  as  his  fame  and  his  inlluence  had  lo3al  bounds,  with  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

It-was  by  chance,  seemingly,  that  he  went  there.  One  printer  only 
was  in  Xew  York  at  the  time,  and  he  had  no  employment  for  him,  but 
told  him  that  the  recent  death  of  a  young  man  in  L'hiladelphia  had  left 
a  vacancy  in  a  printing  office  there,  and,  consequently,  Franklin  ex- 
tended his  Journey  to  that  town.  It  gives  us  a  lively  notion  of  the 
slight  place  which  literature  held  in  the  economy  of  the  time,  when  we 
discover  that,  in  1723,  there  was  but  one  printer  in  New  York  and 
two  only  in  Philadelphia,  both  of  these  ])OorIy  qualified  for  their 
business,  one  being  illiterate  though  bred  to  the  business,  and  the  other 
something  of  a  scholar  but  ignorant  of  press-work.  Perhaps  an  even 
more  significant  commentary  is  in  the  incident  related  by  Franklin  of 
his  return  to  Philadel[)hia  the  next  year,  when  he  had  been  to  Boston 
and  had  brought  back  with  him  his  books,  together  with  those  of  his 
friend  Collins,  "a  pretty  collection  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy." Franklin  brought  the  books  with  hiin  in  a  sloop  by  which  he 
traveled  from  Boston  to  New  Y'ork.  '^  The  then  governor  of  New 
York,"  he  relates,^  "Burnet,  (son  of  Bishop  Burnet,)  hearing  from  the 
captain  that  a  young  man,  one  of  his  passengers,  had  a  great  many 
books,  desired  lie  would  bring  me  to  see  him.  I  waited  upon  him  ac- 
cordingly, and  should  have  taken  Collins  with  me  but  that  he  was  not 
sober.  The  governor  treated  me  with  great  civility,  showed  me  his 
library,  which  was  a  very  large  one,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation about  books  and  authors.  This,"  he  adds  complacently,  "  was 
the  second  governor  who  had  done  me  the  honor  to  take  notice  of  me, 
which,  to  a  poor  boy  like  me,  was  very  [)leasiug." 

THE     AMERICAN    PIIILOSOPniCAL    SOCIETY    AND    THE    PniLADELPIIIA 

LIBRARY. 

It  was  about  six  years  after  this,  when  Franklin  was  fairly  established 
in  Philadelphia  as  a  printer,  that  his  interest  in  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture led  him  to  combine  with  certain  associates  to  form  a  debating  soci- 
ety, called  "  The  Junto,"  which  grew  into  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  also  was  the  cause  of  the  establishment  of  what  he  calls 

1  Ibid.,  p.  138. 
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"  tbe  mother  of  all  the  North  Americau  subscription  libraries."  ^  His 
account'  of  the  origin  of  the  library  is  interesting  for  the  picture  it  gives 
of  the  period : 

At  tbe  time  I  estublished  myself  in  Philadelphia,  there  was  uot  a  good  booksellers 
shop  in  any  of  the  colonies  to  tbe  southward  of  Boston.  In  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, the  printers  were  indeed  stationers  ;  they  sold  only  iiaper,  etc.,  almanacs,  ballads, 
and  a  few  common  school-books.  Those  who  loved  readin<;-  were  obliged  to  send  for 
their  books  from  England ;  the  members  of  the  Junto  had  each  a  few.  We  had  left  the 
ale-house,  where  we  first  met,  and  hired  a  room  to  hold  our  club  in.  I  proposed  that 
we  should  all  of  us  bring  our  books  to  that  room,  where  the\'  would  not  only  be  ready 
to  consult  iu  our  conferences,  but  become  a  common  benefit,  each  of  us  being  at  liberty 
to  borrow  such  as  he  wished  to  read  at  home.  This  was  accordingly  done  and  for  some 
time  contented  us.  .  .  .  The  number  was  uot  so  great  as  we  expected  ;  and  though 
they  had  been  of  great  use,  yet  some  inconveniences  occurring  for  want  of  due  care  of  • 
them,  the  collection,  af.er  about  a  year,  was  separated,  and  each  took  his  books  home 
again.  And  now  1  set  on  foot  uiy  first  project  of  a  public  nature,  that  for  a  subscription 
library.  ...  I  drew  a  sketch  of  the  plan  and  rules  that  would  be  necessary,  and  got 
a  skillful  conveyancer,  Mr.  Charles  Brockden,  to  put  the  whole  in  form  of  articles  of 
agreement  to  be  subscribed,  by  which  each  subscriber  engaged  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
down  for  the  first  purchase  of  books,  and  an  annual  contribution  for  increasing  them. 
So  few  were  the  readers  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  mnjority  of  us  so  poor,  that 
I  was  not  able,  with  great  indnstry,  to  find  more  than  fifty  persons,  mostly  young  trades- 
men, willing  to  pay  down  for  this  purpose  forty  shillings  each,  and  ten  shillings  i^er  an- 
num. On  this  little  fund  we  began.  The  books  were  imported ;  the  library  was  oxien  one 
day  iu  the  week  for  lending  to  the  subscribei's,  on  their  promissory  notes  to  pay  double 
the  value  if  not  duly  returned.  The  institution  soon  manifested  its  abilitj',  was  imi- 
tated by  other  towns,  and  in  other  provinces.  The  libraries  were  augmented  by  do- 
nations ;  reading  became  fashionable  ;  and  our  people  having  no  public  amusements  to 
divert  their  attention  from  study,  became  better  acquainted  with  books,  and  in  a  few 
years  were  observed  by  strangers  to  be  better  instructed  and  more  intelligent  than 
people  of  the  same  rank  generally  are  iu  other  countries. 

In  1732  the  first  books  were  received  from  London,  arrangements  for 
settling  the  bills  having  been  made  with  Peter  Colliusou,  mercer,  in 
Gracious  street,  London.  This  gentleman  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  himself  added  two  books,  which  he  accom])anied  with  the 
following  letter  :^ 

London,  Jiili/  22,  1732. 
Ckntlemkn  :  I  am  a  stranger  to  most  of  you  but  not  to  your  laudable  design  to  erect 
a  public  library.  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  my  mite,  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy 
and  Philip  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary.  It  will  be  an  instance  of  your  candour  to 
accept  the  intention  and  good  will  of  the  giver  and  not  regard  the  meanness  of  the 
gift.    I  wish  you  success,  and  am,  with  much  respect,  vours, 

PETER  COLLINSON. 

The  books  were  at  first  kept  in  the  chamber  of  Robert  Grace,  one  of 
Franklin's  friends,  and  an  associate  iu  establishing  the  library.  A  libra- 
rian was  in  attendance  an  hour  on  Wednesday  and  two  hours  on  Satur- 
day, and  he  was  allowed  to  permit,  as  the  record  shows,  "any  civil 
gentleman  to  peruse  the  books  of  the  library  in  the  library  room,  but 

Obid.,  p.  20d.  2  Ibid.,  p.  220. 
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not  to  lend  or  to  sufifer  to  be  taken  out  of  tlie  library,  by  auy  persoa. 
who  is  not  a  siibscribiny  ineniber,  any  of  the  said  books,  Mr.  James 
Ln«;an  only  excepted."  ^  The  exception  is  a  notable  one,  Mr.  Logan  being 
at  the  time  a  Friend,  advanced  iu  years,  who  bad  been  secretary  to 
William  Penn,  and  having  a  high  rei)ntation  as  a  man  of  learning  and 
a  collector  of  books,  had  been  consulted  by  the  young  associates  as  to- 
thechoiceof  their  books.  Joseph  Breiiitiiali,rhilip  Syng,and  IJenjamiiL 
Franklin  were  afterward  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  com[)aiiy,- 
that  is,  excused  from  paying  the  yearly  contribution;  Breintnall  for  his 
trouble  as  secretary  six  years,  Syngfor  engraving  the  seal,  and  1^'rankliu 
for  printing  notices  each  two  years. 

Something  of  the  simplicity  of  the  early  years  of  the  library  may  be 
discovered  in  the  entries  which  appear  in  the  records  shortly  alter  the 
formation.  Thus  we  read  that,  ''one  of  the  subscribers  having  some 
weeks  ago  brought  to  the  library  a  book  for  the  directors  to  see,  and 
buy  if  they  pleased,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  lately  from  Loudon,  who 
is  a  transient  person,  the  committee  this  night  agreed  to  buy  it  for  the 
library,  and  ordered  the  librarian  to  pay  the  price  of  fifteen  shillings  for 
it,  that  being  less  than  a  cent  on  the  tirst  cost,  and  the  book  undefiiced. 
To  be  paid  out  of  money  received  for  forfeitures  or  penalties  from  bor- 
rowers of  books  delinquent.  'Tis  a  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas  and  along 
the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru  iu  the  years  1712, 13,  and  14,  by  Mons.  Fre- 
zier,  in  folio,  with  thirty-seven  copper  cuts,  and  well  printed  and  bound 
on  good  paper.'"  ^  Ou  the  12th  of  March,  1733,  William  Rawle  presented 
"six  volumes  or  books  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Edmund  Speuser;"  whereat 
the  worthy  secretary  observes,  after  stating  that  the  directors  kindly 
received  this  gift  for  the  company,  "the  famous  old  English  poem  called 
Spenser's  Fairy  (Jueen  is  included  in  these  works.'' ^ 

THE  UJs'ION,  ASSOCIATION,  AND  AMICABLE  LIBRARY  COMPANIES  MERGED 
IN  THE   PHILADELPHIA  LIBRARY. 

In  1740  the  books  were  removed  to  the  upper  room  of  the  western- 
most office  of  the  State-house,  the  use  of  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
company  by  the  assembly.  One  more  removal  was  made  iu  1773  to  the 
second  floor  of  Carpenters'  ITall,  where  the  library  remained  until  the 
present  building  was  erected.  The  company  was  regularly  incorporated 
in  1742,  and  by  its  general  prosperity  and  its  excellent  management 
gradually  drew  to  itself  other  collections  of  books.  Thus  in  1709  the 
Union  Library  Company,  in. 1771  the  Association  Library  Company  and 
the  Amicable  Company  were  merged  in  the  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany as  the  institution  was  called.  These  libraries  were  established  sub- 
sequently to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  were  indeed  suggested  by  it. 

'  THE  LOGANIAN  LIBRARY. 

A  more  important  junction,  however,  was  that  of  the  Loganian  Library, 
which  still  forms  an  important  and  individual  part  of  the  library.    James 

1  Ibid.,  p.  100. 
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Logan,  whom  tbe  young  tradesmen  batl  consulted  when  they  began  their 
adventure,  had  himself  a  valuable  r)rivate  library,  especially'  rich  in 
classical  and  foreign  works,  which  he  had  been  fifty  years  gathering. 
The  character  and  value  of  these  books,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Mr.  Logan's  will : 

In  my  library,  wbicli  I  have  left  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  advancement  and 
facilitating  of  classical  learning,  are  above  one  hundred  volumes  of  authors,  in  folio, 
all  in  Greek,  with  mostly  their  versions.  All  the  Roman  classics  without  exception. 
All  the  Greek  mathematicians,  viz,  Archimedes,  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  both  his  geography 
and  almagest,  whichlhad  inGreek,  (withTheon's  commentary,  in  folio, above 700  pages) 
from  my  learned  friend  Fabricius,  who  published  fourteen  volumes  of  his  Bibliotheqne 
Grecque,  in  quarto,  in  which  after  he  had  finished  his  account  of  Ptolemy  on  my  in- 
quiring of  him  at  Hamburgh,  how  I  should  lind  it,  having  long  sought  for  it  in  vain 
in  England,  he  sent  it  to  me  out  of  his  own  library  telling  me  it  was  so  scarce,  that 
neither  prayers  nor  price  could  purchase  it :  besides  there  are  manj-  of  the  most  valu- 
able Latin  authors,  and  a  great  number  of  modern  mathematicians,  with  all  the  three 
ijditions  of  Newton,  Dr.  Watts,  Halley,  etc. 

What  a  pleasing  glimpse  this  allows  us  of  the  book-hunter  and  the 
book-reader  as  well.  He  found  time  to  play  a  little  with  literature,  and 
when  about  sixty  years  old  made  a  translation  of  Cicero's  tract  De 
Senectute,  enriched  with  notes,  which  Franklin  printed  ten  years  after- 
ward, himself  furnishing  a  preface.  He  proposed  to  erect  this  collec- 
tion into  a  public  library,  and  accordingly,  in*  1745,  conveyed  a  lot  of 
ground  on  the  west  side  of  Sixth  street,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut 
streets,  with  a  building,^  and  some  three  thousand  books  to  trustees  for 
this  purpose,  at  the  same  time  placing  certain  rents  in  their  bauds 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  librarian  and  to  increase  the  library. 
He  afterward  canceled  the  deed  and  began  the  preparation  of  another, 
but  died  before  he  completed  it.  After  his  death,  his  widow  and  heirs 
made  a  trust-deed,  carrying  out  his  wishes.  By  this  deed  it  was  pro- 
vided "  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  successiou  of  trustees,  part  of 
whom  should  be  of  the  descendants  of  James  Logan,  preferring  the 
male  line  to  the  female,  as  long  as  anj'  of  his  descendants  remained  ;  that 
one  of  his  male  descendants,  taken  in  priority  of  birth,  and  prefer- 
ring the  male  line  to  the  female  line,  should  be  librarian  of  tlie  said 
l)ublic  library,  with  a  power  of  employing  deputies;  that  the  library 
should  be  opened  for  the  public  use  of  the  citizens,  and  that  books 
might  be  borrowed  thereout  under  certain  restrictions."'^  This,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  only  case  in  America  where  a  public  oflice  is  hercMlitary.  A 
younger  brother  of  James  Logan,  Dr.  William  Logan,  of  Bristol,  England, 
collected  many  books,  which  fell  to  the  possession  of  James  Logan's  son 
AVilliam,  who  added  to  the  number,  and   bequeathed  1  hem,  some  thir- 

'  On  page  7  will  be  found  a  view  of  this  building,  the  first  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  public  library.-— Editous. 

2  Catalogue  of  the  Books  belonging  to  the  Loganian  Library,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
short  account  of  the  Institution,  with  the  law  for  annexing  the  said  library  to  that 
belonging  to  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rules  regulating  tJie 
manner  of  conducting  the  same.     Philadelphia,  1795,  p.  vi. 
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teen  liumlretl  volumes,  to  llie  library  of  which  he  bad  been  librarian,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  trust.  After  his  death,  however,  in 
1770,  the  library  remained  closed  for  several  years,  and  finally,  in  1792, 
the  only  surviving  trustee,  of  those  originally  appointed,  James  Logan, 
at  Franklin's  suggestion,  applied  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to 
vest  the  property  in  the  Library  Comi)any.  This  was  accordingly  done 
l)y  an  act  which  provided  that  the  books  should  be  kept  separate,  and 
that  one  of  the  trustees  should  continue  to  be  a  descendant  of  James 
JiOgan,  but  the  librarianship  was  not  so  restricted,  the  ofifice  passing  into 
the  control  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company. 

The  Loganian  Library,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chiefly  a  library  for 
scholars,  but  the  origin  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  had  the  effect  to 
make  its  books  read  by  all  classes.  There  is  a  small  volume  o€  letters,'^ 
published  in  1774,  written  by  Pev,  Jacob  Duche,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, residing  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  writer  says  :  "  You  would 
be  astonished  at  the  general  taste  for  books  which  prevails  among  all* 
orders  and  ranks  of  people  in  this  city.  The  librarian  (of  the  City 
Library)  assured  me  that  for  one  person  of  distinction  and  fortune  there 
were  twenty  tradesmen  that  frequented  this  library.^ 

In  another  letter  he  says : 

There  is  less  distinction  among  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  than  amonji;  those  of  any 

other  civilized  city  in  the  world Literary  accomplishments  here  meet  with 

deserved  apphinse.  But  such  is  the  prevailing  taste  for  books  of  every  kind,  that  almost 
every  man  is  a  reader  ;  and  by  pronouncing  sentence,  right  or  wrong,  upon  the  various 
publications  that  come  in  his  way,  puts  himself  upon  a  level,  in  point  of  knowledge, 
with  their  several  authors.  ^ 

The  character  of  the  books  at  first  composing  the  Philadelphia  Library 
may  be  guessed  to  have  reflected  to  a  considerable  degree  Franklin's- 
own  taste.  He  printed  a  catalogue  in  1741,  and  afterward,  without 
date,  but  presumably  within  a  few  years,  a  list  of  "  books  added  to  the 
library  since  1741."  These  two  catalogues,  which  have  no  other  arrange- 
ment than  the  mechanical  division  of  books  into  folio,  quarto,  octavo^ 
and  duodecimo,  show  very  simply,  within  certain  limits,  the  iClass  of 
books  most  in  vogue  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia.  Of  theological  books 
and  controversial  tracts  there  is  scarcely  one.  There  is  rather  a  small 
allowance  of  books  in  iiolite  literature;  but  travels,  science,  philosophy, 
natural  history,  and  especially  the  mechanic  arts,  are  well  represented. 
History  makes  a  good  show,  but  politics  is  not  very  prominent.  A 
single  page  in  the  catalogue  is  devoted  to  a  short  account  of  the  library, 
probably  by  Franklin,  in  which  there  is  held  out  an  inducement  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  stock.  A  share,  it  declares,  "  is  now  valued  at  £0  10s. 
But  for  this  small  sum,  which,  laid  out  in  books,  would  go  but  a  little 

'  Observations  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  literary,  moral,  and  religious  ;  in  a  series  of 
Original  Letters  written  by  a  gentleman  of  foreign  extraction  who  resided  some  time  ia 
Philadelphia.  Revised  by  a  Triend,  to  whose  hands  the  manuscript  was  committed  for 
publication.     Philadelphia,  1774. 

=  Ibid.,  p.  11.  •  3iijia.,  p.  20-30. 
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way,  every  member  has  the  use  of  a  Library  now  worth  upwards  of 
£oViO,  whereby  knowledge  is  in  this  city  rendered  more  cheap  and  easy 
to  become  at,  to  the  great  pleasure  and  advantage  of  the  studious  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  company  was  first 
established;  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  observing,  That  tho'  'tis 
comi^os'd  of  so  many  Persons  of  different  Sects,  Parties  and  ways  of 
Thinking,  yet  no  Differences  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Library  have 
arisen  among  us;  but  every  Thing  has  been  conducted  with  great  Har- 
mony, and  to  general  Satisfaction.  Which  happy  Circumstance  will,  we 
hope,  always  continue."  ^  The  character  of  the  library  at  a  later  period 
may  be  inferred  from  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  the 
committee  on  importation  and  their  London  agents  in  1783,  when,  after 
an  enforced  restraint  of  nine  years,  the  library  resumed  its  collecting.  In 
their  letter  accompanying  a  remittance  of  £200,  the  committee  say  :  "  We 
shall  confide  entirely  in  your  judgement  to  procure  us  such  books  of 
*  modern  publication  as  will  be  proper  for  a  public  library,  and  though 
"we  would  wish  to  mix  the  utile  with  the  dulce,  we  should  not  think  it 
expedient  to  add  to  our  present  stock  anything  in  the  novel  way ;''  ^  a 
l)rinciple  of  selection  which  has  largely  governed  since. 

The  Philadelphia  Library  passed  through  the  scenes  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion  without  suffering  any  special  detriment.  Fears,  indeed,  were  enter- 
tained for  it,  and  an  attempt  was  twice  made,  without  effect,  to  call  a 
general  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  empowering  the  directors  to  remove 
the  books  and  effects  of  the  company  In  case  of  an  emergency.  Both 
of  the  opposing  parties  had  the  benefit  of  the  library.  In  August, 
1774,  it  was,  upon  motion,  ordered  "that  the  librarian  furnish  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  to  meet  in  congress  in  this  city,  with  such  books  as 
they  may  have  occasion  for  during  their  sitting,  taking  a  recei[)t  from 
them;"^  and  the  British  army  ofticers  who  occupied  the  city  during  the 
winter  of  1777-78  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  library,  but  invaria- 
bly paid  for  the  privilege.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  number  of  books 
was  about  five  thousand. 

PniLADELPHIA  LIBRARY  BUILDING. 

The  library  was  housed  in  its  present  quarters  in  1790,  the  first  stone 
of  the  edifice  being  laid  August  31,  1789.  A  tablet  was  prepared  and 
inserted  in  the  building  bearing  this  inscription  : 

Be  it  renieiubered 

in  liouor  of  the  Phihulelpbia  youth 

(then  chiefly  artificers) 

that    in    M  D  CC  XXX  I . 

thej'  cheerfully, 

at  the  instance  of  Benjamin  Franklin 


^  A  Catalogue  of  books  belonging  to  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.    Philadel- 
phia, 1741,  p.  5G. 
2 Smith's  notes,  in  Waldie's  Portfolio,  p.  10:^. 
3  Ibid,  p.  102. 
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one  of  their  number, 

instituted  tlie  riiiladelpbia  Library 

wbicli,  though  small  at  lirst, 

is  become  hij^iily  valuable  and  extensively  useful, 

and  which  the  walls  of  this  edilice 

are  now  destined  to  cout.iin  ami  preserve: 

the  lirst  stone  of  who.sc  foundation 

Avas  here  plact.'d 
the  tliirty-lirst  day  of  August  17S9. 

Tlie  iu.sL'ii[>tioii  was  prepared  by  rrankliii,  with  the  excei)tion  of  the 
refereuee  to  himself,  which  was  inserted  by  tlie  committee.  The  refer- 
ence was  deserved,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  committee 
in  iuserting  it  did  not  seek  the  honor  which  Franklin's  name  lent  to  the 
library  quite  as  much  as  they  sought  to  add  to  his  fame.  He  probably 
felt  more  direct  interest  in  the  companion  Philosophical  Society,  to 
which  he  leff  a  larger  bequest  in  books  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
during  bis  lifetime,  after  the  first  institution  of  the  library,  he  either 
added  much  to  its  collection  or  gave  much  thought  to  it.  His  absence 
from  America  would  naturally  withdraw  him  from  it,  while  his  connec- 
tion with  the  more  personal  Philosoi)hical  Society  was  easier  to  main- 
tain. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  concei)tiou  of  a  free  public  library,  as  now 
held,  did  not  o(^cur  to  Franklin,  while  the  scheme  for  aiding  apprentices, 
which  lay  nearer  his  iieart,  has  been  practically  dissipated,  owing  to 
changes  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  which  he  did  not  foresee. 

The  statue  of  Frankin,  which  occupied  a  niche  in  the  front  of  the 
building,  was  given  by  William  IMngham,  who,  in  consultation  with  the 
directors,  learned  that  Dr  Franklin  ''would  approve  of  a  gown  for  his 
dress  and  a  Eoman  head."'  It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry-  to  learn 
what  successive  distortions  of  some  simple  remark  of  the  doctor  re- 
sulted in  this  queer  recipe  for  a  statue.  However,  Mr.  Bingham,  to 
make  sure  of  the  Roman  head  perhaps,  sent  an  order  to  Italy,  accom- 
panied with  a  bust  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  a  draw- 
ing of  the  figure.  The  resultant  statue,  we  are  told,  was  regarded  by 
his  contemporaries  as  showing  a  good  likeness. 

Franklin  called  the  Philadelphia  Library  the  mother  of  all  the  North 
American  subscription  libraries,  and  while  some  of  those  existing  when 
be  wrote,  (1771,)  have  very  possibly  been  allowed  to  die,  there  still 
remain  several  libraries  whose  origin  dates  from  near  the  period  when 
this  present  enterprise  attracted  attention  from  its  success. 

UNION   AND    CHESTER    LIBRARY    COI^IPANIES. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  were  two  other  libraries  of  similar  character; 
one,  in  Hatborough,  a  town  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  Philadoli)hia, 
the  Union  Library,  founded  in  1755,  and,  perhaps,  saved  from  the  fate 
of  other  libraries  by  a  be(iuest  which  in  later  years  brought  a  substan- 

'  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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tial  building  for  its  preservation  ;  the  other  in  Chester,  the  oldest  towQ 
in  the  State,  the  library  company  being  formed  in  17G0  by  an  associa- 
tion of  citizens  who  contributed  thirty  shillings  each. 

JULIANA  LIBRARY. 

A  third  library,  dating  from  1770,  is  the  Juliana  Library,  in  Lancaster, 
established  by  Thomas  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietaries,  and  named  by 
him  after  his  wife.  But  this  probably  cannot  be  classified  among  the 
subscription  libraries.  The  Juliana  Library  maintained  an  indepen- 
dent but  not  very  animated  existence  until  about  1S3S,  when  the  books 
were  sold  to  pay  long  accruing  rents  to  the  heirs  of  Caspar  Weitzel,  the 
last  librarian,  in  whose  house  the  books  had  been  kept.  Some  of  the 
books  found  their  way  into  the  Juvenile  Library  and  Young  Men's 
Eeading-Eoom  of  Lancaster,  some  into  a  private  circulating  library, 
and  some  were  scattered  among  private  citizens;  but  there  is  little  to 
show  that  the  library  ever  had  any  other  impetus  than  that  given  by 
the  original  founder. 

CHARLESTON   LIBRARY   SOCIETY. 

Outside  of  Pennsylvania,  several  libraries  a])pear  in  the  old  colonies 
which  may  very  possibly  point  to  the  Lib[-ar3'  Company  as  the  original 
suggestion.  "The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Librarj'  Society-' — we  quote 
from  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  of  1820 — "owes  its  origin  to  seventeen 
young  men  who,  in  the  year  174S,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  small  fund  to  collect  such  new  pam])hlets  and  magazines  as  should 
occasionally  be  published  in  Great  Britain.  They  advanced  and  re- 
mitted to  London  ten  pounds  sterling  as  a  fund  to  purchase  such  pam- 
phlets as  had  appeared  during  the  current  year,  acting  at  first  under  a 
mere  verbal  agreement  and  without  a  name.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  their  views  became  more  extensive  5  and  on  the  28th  of  December 
rules  for  the  organization  of  the  society  were  ratified  and  signed,  when 
they  assumed  the  name  of  a  Library  Society,  and  made  arrangement  for 
the  acquisition  of  books  as  well  as  pamphlets;  .  .  .  the  society  be- 
came popular,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1750  numbered  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  members."  ^  An  eftbrt  was  made  to  obtain  an  act  of 
incori)oration.  For  three  successive  years  applications  were  made  to 
the  colonial  assembly,  and  upon  defeat  by  the  governor's  veto,  to  the 
privy  council  in  Great  Britain,  but  without  success. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  created  these  obstructions  to  the 
incorporation  of  a  literary  society.  But  the  effect  was  injurious,  and  had  nearly  pro- 
duced a  dissolution  of  the  association.  The  members  finally  resolved  to  place  their 
funds  at  interest,  and  make  no  further  purchases  until  a  charter  could  be  obtained.'^ 

TLe  act  of  incorporation  was  finally  secured  in  1755. 

From  this  time  the  progress  of  the  society  was  rapid  and  satisfactory.  The  members 
continued  to  invest  a  portion  of  their  income  in  bonds,  and  soon  began  to  embrace  in 

'Catalogue  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  Charleston  Library  Society.  Charleston, 
1820,  p.  viii. 

^-  Ibid.,  p.  iv. 
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tlu-ir  views  the  establislmn-ut  of  an  institution  for  ((Uicalion  in  connection  with  their 
library.  Sucli  was  the  increase  of  their  funds  that  in  January,  177.'),  tiio  amount  in 
bonds  was  £18,000  (about  SH.OOU)  and  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds  were 
added  to  this  sum  between  this  period  and  the  1st  of  January,  1778.  The  library  of 
the  society,  at  the  same  time,  was  receiving  regular  addition  from  annual  purchases, 
and  the  donations  of  individuals,  which  were  then  frequent.  Great  attention  appears, 
from  the  niinutesof  the  society,  to  have  been  paid,  at  this  period,  to  classical  literature, 
and  many  discussions  took  place  as  to  the  portion  of  the  funds  which  should  bo  annu- 
ally applied  to  this  department.  The  collection  of  classical  authors,  and  of  '■onimenta- 
tors  on  the  classics,  was  not  only  respectable  from  its  number,  but  valuable  for  the 
eelection;  for  some  excellent  scholars  then  superintended  this  portion  of  its  labors.' 

m'ke>"zie  library  a  pakt  of  the  society  libraky. 

The  society  kept  to  its  iiiteutiou  to  establish  a  college  eventually,  aud 
this  probably  "  iuduced  Mr.  John  M'Kenzie,  a  lawyer  of  emiiieiice,  who 
died  in  1771,  to  bequeath  a  valuable  library  to  the  society  for  the  use  of 
a  college,  when  erected  in  the  proviuce.  ,  .  .  These  books  were  received, 
distinctly  marked,  and  always  kept  apart  from  the  books  of  the  society."^ 
This  library,  like  others,  as  we  shall  see,  suffered  considerably  from  the 
derangement  of  society  and  affairs  during  the  Ivevolution,  when  Charles- 
tou  was  occupied  by  the  British,  and  also  by  the  calamity  of  fire,  which 
in  other  cases  also  wrought  great  havoc,  so  that  of  the  five  or  six  thou- 
sand volumes  which  had  beeu  carefully  collected,  only  one  huudred  and 
eighty-five  were  saved.  The  M'Kenzie  library  fared  better  ;  its  size  is 
not  indicated,  but  the  statement  is  made  that  two-thirds  of  the  books 
were  saved.  For  several  years  the  society  kept  alive  as  a  social  club, 
and  the  books  that  had  been  saved,  together  with  the  few  added  from 
time  to  time,  served  as  a  nucleus  for  the  present  library,  which  was  or- 
ganized anew  in  1790. 

winyav^'  i>'digo  society. 

The  only  other  public  library  south  of  Philadelphia  which  we  can 
discover  to  have  exi.sted  prior  to  the  Eevolution,  is  that  which  was 
attached  to  the  academy  under  the  control  of  the  Winyaw  Indigo 
Society,  in  Georgetown,  S.  C.  This  society,  formed  about  the  year  1740, 
by  the  planters  of  Georgetown  district,  was  originally  a  social  club, 
which  met  once  a  month  to  discuss  the  latest  news  from  London  and 
the  culture  of  indigo,  the  staple  product  of  the  county.  The  initiation 
fees  and  anmial  subscription  of  the  members  were  paid  in  indigo,  and 
as  the  expenses  were  light,  there  liad  accumulated  by  1753,  a  sum  which 
seemed  to  require  some  special  application.  The  president  of  the  society 
proposed  that  the  surplus  fund  should  be  devoted  to  the  establishment 
of  an  Independent  Charity  School  for  the  Poor;  and  out  of  this  proposi- 
tion sprang  the  establishment  of  a  school  which,  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  was  the  chief  school  for  all  the  country  lying  between 
Charleston  and  the  Xorth  Carolina  line,  and  resorted  to  by  all  classes. 

'Ibid.,  p.  iv.  -  Ibiil.,  p.  v. 
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The  society  was  chartered  ia  175.3,  and  a  library  was  accumulated,  but 
no  records  remain  to  indicate  how  large  it  became —  the  occupation  of 
the  academy  building  at  Georgetown  during  the  late  war  leading  to 
the  destruction  both  of  papers  and  books. 

JJEW  YORK  SOCIETY  LIBRARY. 

In  the  l!?'orthern  States  there  were  others,  some  of  which  still  exist 
in  different  degrees  of  prosperity.  The  i)resent  New  York  Society 
Library  was  incorporated  in  1754,  twelve  years  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  Philadelphia  Company.  It  did  not  at  first  take  that  name,  but 
that  of  the  Citj'  Library,  and  owed  its  origin  to  the  eftbrts  of  a  body  of 
gentlemen  who  clubbed  together  for  the  purpose  and  raised  in  a  few 
days  nearly  £G00,^  which  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  about  seven 
hundred  volumes  of  "  new,  well  chosen  books."  The  books  were  at 
first  deposited  in  the  City  Hall,  and  with  them  were  placed  what 
remained  of  two  previous  collections  of  books,  one  a  small  library  pre- 
sented in  1700,  by  Eev.  John  Sharp,  chaplain  of  Lord  Bellamont,  the 
other  a  gift  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  to  whom,  in  1729,  a  library  of  1,022  volumes^  had  been  bequeathed 
by  the  Rev.  John  Millington,  rector  of  Newington,  England.  This  last 
gift  was  made  to  New  York  "for  the  nse  of  the  clergy  and  gentlemen 
of  New  York  and  the  neighboring  provinces,"  and  the  two  collections 
were  for  a  time  thus  maintained;  but  the  librarian  dying,  the  books 
were  neglected  and  almost  forgotten,  until  the  founding  of  the  Society 
Library  in  1754,  called  fresh  attention  to  them.  In  1772,  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  society  under  the  name  it  now  bears,  but  the  war  not 
only  interrupted  the  growth  of  the  library,  but  nearly  destrayed  it.  It 
appears  from  the  minutes  that  "  the  accidents  of  the  late  war  having 
nearly  destroyed  the  former  library,  no  meeting  of  the  proprietors  for 
the  choice  of  trustees  was  held  from  the  last  Tuesday  of  April  1774, 
nntil  Saturday,  21st  December,  178S,  when  a  meeting  was  summoned 
and  the  operations  of  the  society  were  resumed."  ^  In  1789,  the  original 
charter  was  revived,  a  new  collection  was  begun,  and  in  1793,  a  cata- 
logue was  published  containing  about  five  thousand  titles.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  when  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Collins,  two  young 
tradesmen,  brought  their  books  in  a  sloop  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
the  event  was  significant  enough  to  lead  Governor  Burnet  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  man  who  contrasted  in  respect  to  his  love  for 
literature  with  those  about  him.  It  was  the  gentlemen,  indeed,  of  New 
York,  who,  perhaps  under  the  example  of  the  Philadelphia  mechanics, 

•  In  New  York  currency,  or  .5>1,5UU. — Editors. 

-"Ajn-il  22,  17 .iO.— The  library  from  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel,  etc., 
arrives,  being  1,642  volumes  to  be  placed  in  the  City  Hall  until  a  place  be  made  to 
receive  them."  History  of  the  Now  Netherlands  Province  of  New  York,  etc.,  by  Will- 
iam Dunlap,  New  York,  1840,  v.  ii,  appendix,  clxii. — Editors. 

"5  Alphabetical  and  analytical  catalogue  of  the  New  York  Society  Library,  with  a 
brief  historical  notice  of  the  institution,  the  original  articles  of  association  in  1754, 
and  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  the  society.    New  York,  1838,  p.  viii. 
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clubbed  to^etlior  to  iV)ini  the   iSocioty    Lil»r;iiy,  {iiid  it  was  in  a  similar 
class  of  society  that  the  KedwoiVl  Library  of  Newport,  had  its  origin. 

IJEDWOOD  LIBRARY. 

There  was  in  Newi)ort  a  literary  and  philosophical  society,  founded  in 
1730,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  a  collection  of  books  lornied  at 
first  any  important  part  of  their  plans.  It  was  founded  in  part  by 
Bishop  lierkeley,  who  was  at  this  time  residing  inlthode  Island,  a  colony 
exceptionally  marked  by  its  wealth  and  culture.  Newport  then  held  a 
relative  commercial  importance  much  beyond  its  present  position,  and 
New  York  was  described  as  "  near  Newport."  Out  of  the  action  of  the 
society  there  grew  a  demand  for  a  library,  and  finally  in  17-17,  the  gift  to 
the  society  of  £500  sterling,  from  Abraham  Redwood,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  led  to  the  inauguration  of  direct  measures.  Mr.  Redwood's  gift 
was  a  liberal  one,  but  Me  have  rarely  seen  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
public  benediction  so  grandiose  as  the  following,  taken  from  an  early 
catalogue  of  the  Redwood  Library.  It  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
general  sentiment  among  book-men,  that  led  them  to  catalogue  and 
classify  their  books  according  to  their  size,  treating  folios  with  a  respect 
which  those  clumsy-  books  seldom  receive  in  this  day. 

The  generous  Abraham  Red^'ood  Esq  ;  of  Newport  on  Khode-Islaud,  sensible  of  tlio 
distinguisliing  Favour,  -whereby  Heaven  had  blessed  him  with  an  ample  Fortune,  pro- 
posed to  acknowledf^e  it  by  a  Design,  which  could  only  be  the  genuine  Effect  of  a 
grateful  Mind,  the  improving  the  Place  of  his  Eesidence  in  Knowledge  and  Virtue; 
that  from  the  Inhabitants  some  Revenues  of  Honour  might  return  and  be  paid  to  the 
Donor  of  all  Mercies.  To  accomplish  this  happy  End,  he  freely,  and  without  a  Prompter, 
devoted  and  paid  down  Five  Hundred  Pounds  Sterling,  for  purchasing  a  Liurakv 
of  all  Ahts  and  Sciexces,  put  nnder  the  most  prudent  Limitations  and  Restrictions  ; 
Avhereunto  the  curious  and  impatient  Enquirer  after  Resolution  of  Doubts,  and  tho 
bewildered  Ignorant,  might  freely  repair  for  Discovery  and  Demonstration  to  the  one, 
and  true  Knowledge  and  Satisfaction  to  the  other ;  nay  to  inform  the  Mind  in  both,  in 
order  to  reform  the  Practice.  Now  to  conduct  this  Design  to  the  best  Advantage,  ho 
proposed  to  form  a  Company  of  some  of  the  best  Repute  and  Character,  who  might 
join  in  Consultation  upon  the  most  suitable  Methods  to  bring  so  important  a  Project 
to  a  happy  Issue. i 

REDWOOD  LIBRARY  BUILDING.^ 

.   Five  thousand  pouuds^  were  subscribed  in  the  town  for  a  suitable 

'Laws  of  the  Redwood  Library  Company.    Newport,  17G4,  p.  3. 

'A  view  of  this  building  is  given  page  17.  "An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Redwood 
Library  and  Athemeum,"  by  David  King,  M.D.,  contains  the  following  description: 
"The  Library  Bnilding,  which  is  a  beautiful  specimeu'of  the  Doric  order,  was  begun 
in  Yiifi  and  completed  in  1750.  The  plan  was  furnished  by  Peter  Harrison,  assist- 
ant architect  of  Blenheim  House,  England.  The  principal  front  is  ornamented  with  a 
portico  of  four  Doric  columns  seventeen  feet  in  ho  ight  and  projecting  nine  feet  from 
the  walls  of  the  building.  The  edifice  consists  of  a  fnain  building  and  two  small 
wings.  The  wings  furnish  two  rooms,  each  about  twelve  feet  square.  The  principal 
j  Library  room,  occupying  the  hall  of  the  main  bnilding,  is  thirty-seven  feet  long,  twenty- 
I  six  feet  broad,  and  nineteen  feet  in  height.  The  building  on  the  outside  is  worked  in 
imitation  of  rustic  and  is  adorned  by  tho  ornaments  approjiriate  to  the  Doric  order." 
The  building  was  enlarged  in  1858.  In  1875  further  extensive  additions  were  begun, 
which  will  be  finished  the  present  year. — Editors. 
'Colonial  currency.— Editors. 
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library  building,  and  in  1750  the  present  beautiful  bouse  was  built 
upon  land  which  had  been  given  b}'^  Henry  Collins.  The  books 
bought  were  mainly  of  a  classical  and  theological  cast,  these  being  the 
lines  of  study  chiefly  pursued  by  the  scholars  of  the  day,  and  the  pro- 
vision in  Newport  was  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  colony.  Such  was  the 
attraction  of  this  library  that  it  was  the  principal  inducement  to  Dr. 
Ezra  Stiles  to  Jix  his  residence  in  Newport  in  1755,  and  there  he  re- 
mained for  twenty  j^ears,  acting  as  librarian,  and  by  his  influence  drew 
many  books  to  the  shelves. 

There  is  a  suggestive  entry  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Montanus'  Biblia  Sacra 
Polyglotta,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Stiles,  showing  the  primitive  man- 
•  ner  in  which  books  were  bought,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  value  set  upon 
a  work  which  required  such  a  company  of  gentlemen  to  lift  it. 

Jax.  5,  1774. — Montanus'  Polyglot  &c  in  8  vols.,  folio,  price  21^  dollars  or  £4  ICs. 
sterling  was  given  to  the  Eedwoocl  Library  in  Newport,  E.  I.,  by  the  following  persons; 
viz.,  the  Hon.  Abraham  Redwood  Esq.,  the  founder,  two  guineas,  or  9^  dollars ;  Mr. 
Francis  Malbone  1  dollar ;  Mr.  James  Eod  Eivera,  1|  dollar ;  Mr.  Aaron  Lopez,  1 
dollar ;  Dr.  William  Hunter,  1  dollar ;  Mr.  John  Bours,  1  dollar  ;  Mr.  Isaac  Hart,  1 
dollar;  Mr.  Samuel  Eodmau,  1  dollar;  Mr.  John  Cranston,  11  dollar;  Ezra  Stiles,  1 
dollar  ;  viz.  21^  dollars.  The  books  received  and  deposited  in  IheEedwood  Library  by 
Ezra  Stiles,  librarian. 1 

From  the  years  1750  to  1810,  not'a  single  tax  was  laid  on  the  i)roprie- 
tors  to  increase  the  library.  The  books  bought  with  Mr.  lied  wood's 
money  were  considered  at  the  time  the  finest  collection  of  works  on 
theology,  history,  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  American  colonies,  and 
very  possibly  this  deterred  merchants  and  others  in  Newport  from 
giving  money  further,  leading  Dr.  Stiles  to  resort  to  s^iecial  subscri])- 
tions  when  he  wished  to  purchase  particular  books.  Gifts,  indeed,  ot 
value,  were  made  from  time  to  time  ;  but  the  revenues  of  the  library 
arising  from  fines  and  an  annual  tax  of  twenty  shillings  on  each  share, 
were  employed  for  discharging  officers'  salaries,  incidental  charges,  and 
unavoidable  repairs. 

The  occupation  of  Newport  by  the  enemy  during  the  Revolution 
broke  up  Dr.  Stiles's  congregation,  so  that  he  removed  to  Portsmouth, 
N.  11.,  and  with  the  destruction  of  the  commercial  prosperity  came  the 
reduction  of  the  place  to  an  unimportant  town.  The  library',  as  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York  Society  Lib^'ary,  suffered  during  the  war,  and  no 
meetings  of  the  company  were  held  from  1778  to  1785.  The  building 
was  defaced,  many  of  the  books  carried  off,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
begin  almost  anew  the  collection  and  cataloguing  of  books,  a  matter 
which  was  the  more  diflicnlt  since  the  glory  of  the  town  had  quite  de- 
parted, and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  lledwood  in  1788,  the  interest  in  the 
library  became  feebler.  The  revival  of  society  interest  in  Newport  has 
led,   however,  to  a  renewed  prosperity  for  the  library. 

1 A  catalogue  of  the  Eed wood  Library  and  Athenajum  in  Newport,  E.  I.,  together 
with  a  sui)plement,  addenda  and  index  of  subjects  and  titles  ;  showing  all  the  books 
belonging  to  the  comi^any  on  the  1st  of  June,  1860 ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  account 
of  the  institution,  with  the  charter,  laws  and  regulations.     Boston,  IHGO,  p.  xii. 
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Pi;(WIDENCE   LIIJRAUY. 

Tliero  was  anotluM-  libraiy  in  Rhode  Island,  loss  conspicuous  than  tlie 
Kt'clwootl  —  the  I'loviilence  Lii)iarv.  It  was  established  in  1753,  and 
sutlored  the  eustoiuaty  trial  by  fire  in  IToS,  when,  along  with  the  town- 
house.  in  whieh  it  was  placed,  it  was  burned,  only  about  seventy  volumes, 
loaned  at  the  time  to  members,  being  saved.  An  ettbrt  was  made  by  the 
proprietors  in  17(>2  to  revive  it,  and  some  books  were  imported  from  Lon- 
don and  i)laced  in  the  new  court  house,  the  occupation  of  a  room  there 
being  grante»l  in  consideration  of  the  free  use  of  the  library  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly.  The  library  must  have  received  considerable 
attention,  for  in  176S,  when  the  population  of  Providence  was  less  than 
four  thousand,  the  proprietors  had  collected  nearly  a  thousand  volumes. 
It  was  tor  a  time  the  only  library  used  by  Rhode  Island  College,  after- 
ward Hrown  University,  which  removed  to  Providence  from  Warren  in 
1770.  The  books  were  badly  used,  partly  on  account  of  the  somewhat 
irresponsible  hands  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  company  accord- 
ingly souglit  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  granted  in  1798.  It 
kept  up  an  independent  existence  until  1830,  when  it  was  united  with 
the  Providence  AthenaMim. 

EARLY  LIBRARY   AT  PORTLAND,   ME. 

The  city  of  Portland,  Me.,  had  not  the  relative  importance  to  Provi- 
dence in  its  earlier  days  that  it  now  has;  but  it  was  one  of  the  few 
towns  i)ossessing  a  library-  formed  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of 
citizens.  We  copy  from  a  paragraph  in  William  Willis's  History  of 
Portland : 

The  state  of  literature  iu  town  previous  to  the  Revolution  was  uot  of  a  very  ele- 
vated character;  nor  indeed  from  the  situation  of  the  people  could  much  have  been 
expected.  Yet  when  the  small  population  of  the  Neck  is  considered,  not  exceeding 
1,900  at  the  very  eve  of  the  war,  perhaps  it  contained  as  large  a  proportion  of  edu- 
cated men  as  any  other  place  iu  that  day.  In  17G3  several  gentlemen  upon  the  Neck, 
desirous  of  promoting  the  dittiision  of  useful  knowledge  and  extending  the  means  ot 
iuformatiou,  made  some  attempts  to  establish  a  library.  In  1705,  twenty-six  persons 
had  associated  together  for  this  purpose,  all  but  two  or  three  of  whom  lived  upon  the 
Neck.  Tile  progress  of  their  laudable  undertaking  was  extremely  slow,  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  lilnary  in  170(5  it  contained  but  ninety-three  volumes,  of  which  ancient  and 
modern  universal  history  comprised  sixty-two  volumes,  just  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number.  Only  part  of  this  work  was  lirst  put  in,  but  iu  17G5  a  subscription  was  raised 
among  the  members  to  complete  the  set,  and  £39  15s.  were  contributed  on  this  occasion. 
Books  at  that  period  were  not  thrown  from  the  press  with  the  rapidity  and  in  the 
quantity  thej*  are  at  this  time  :  book-shops  were  rare,  and  all  works  of  standard  value 
were  imported  from  England.  It  will  be  seen  that  among  those  which  constituted  the 
first  library  here,  not  one  was  printed  in  this  country.  Not  much  addition  was  made 
to  the  books  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  town,  tlie  little 
collection  was  widely  disi)ersed  and  a  number  of  the  books  lost.'  Such  of  the  books 
as  reniifned  were  afterward  deposited  in  the  Portland  Athena'um. 

'The  History  of  Portland  from  1632  to  1864,  with  a  notice  of  previous  settlements, 
colonial  grants  and  changes  of  government  in  Maine.  By  William  Willis.  Portland, 
18fi.'»,  p.  :i-(). 
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REVOLVING  LIBRARY. 

A  library,  half  public,  half  private,  that  dates  from  the  same  period 
is  the  "  Revolving  Library,  for  the  benefit  of  the  first  and  second  par- 
ishes in  Kittery,  (Maine,)  and  one  in  York."  This  library,  which,  true  to 
its  name,  revolved  bodily  upon  a  small  axis,  was  the  result  of  a  gift  of 
Sir  William  Pepperell  and  others  of  books  from  their  private  libraries 
for  use  as  above.  The  books  were  at  first  in  the  possession  of  the  llev. 
Benjamin  Stevens,  pastor  of  the  first  church  at  Kittery  from  1751  to 
1790,  and  the  collection  had  grown,  by  a  special  gift  from  Sir  William's 
son,  until  the  whole  library  was  quite  a  substantial  one  of  standard 
books.  After  Mr.  Stevens's  death  the  library  for  a  time  remained  with 
his  son-in-law,  the  Eev.  J.  Buckminster,  and  then  began  its  revolutions, 
falling  into  the  hands  successively  of  the  oldest  settled  minister,. and 
traveling  about  among  the  parishes.  It  probably  never  numbered 
over  three  hundred  books,  and  it  may  be  guessed  that  its  wandering 
life  was  not  calculated  to  increase  the  number  of  the  volumes.  "Two 
years  ago,  (1873,)''  writes  a  friend,  who  lately  saw  the  library,  "  when 
the  present  pastor  at  Kittery  Point  took  possession  of  the  parsonage, 
he  found  the  library  dumped  down  on  the  attic  floor,  like  a  load  of  coal, 
the  wife  of  the  former  incumbent  considering  books  unhealthy,  and  so 
being  unwilling  to  have  them  in  any  living-room.  The  books  are  now 
X)laced  on  shelves  in  the  minister's  study,  and  though  man  y  have  fallen 
out  of  the  ranks,  it  contains  fine  old  valuable  copies  of  the  standard 
works  of  the  last  century." 

SOCIAL  LIBRARY  AT  SALEM. 
In  1760,  a  number  of  gentlemen  united  to  form  the  Social  Library  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  placing  the  shares  at  five  guineas  each,  and  making  the 
number  of  shares  thirty-two.  The  library  could  not  have  been  very 
extensive.  A  catalogue  was  published  in  1809,  showing  about  800  books. 
On  a  fly-leaf  of  the  copy  in  the  Harvard  librar^^  is  written  : 

A  few  of  us  also  possess  iu  this  town  of  Salem  a  Philosophical  Library  of  several  buii- 
drecl  volumes,  iucluding  the  memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  from  the  begiuuiug,  the 
Royal  Society  Transactions  from  the  beginning,  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy, 
American  edition  of  the  British  Encyclopedia,  Harris's  Lexicon  Tecbnicum,  &c.,  be- 
sides the  philosophical  works  of  Boyle,  Newton,  Wolf,  Leibnitz,  Beruouille,  Butfon, 
Franklin,  Priestley,  Maupertius,  etc.,  and  works  by  Smith,  Maclaurin,  Leadbetter,  Keil, 
Stewart,  Arbuthnot,  Rehault,  Spalanzini,  Pringle,  Price  «S:c.,  and  of  several  Literary 
Institutions. 

This  library  was  captured  during  the  war  by  an  American  privateer 
from  a  vessel  crossing  the  Irish  channel,  brought  to  Beverly,  and  sold 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Philosoi)hical  Society'.  It  belonged  originally 
to  Ur.  Kichard  Kirwan,  who,  with  very  good  grace,  declined  to  receive 
the  remuneration  which  the  society  offered  him. 

SOCIAL  LIBRARY   AT  LEOMINSTER,  MASS. 

The  Leominster,  Mass.,  Social  Library  was  formed  in  1703,  with  about 
one  hundred  volumes.     For  fifty-two  years  it  was  kept  in  the  library  of 
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the  Rev.  Friancis  Gardner.  The  case  wliicli  held  it  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  niece,  >riss  I'^.  (1.  Gardner,  and  it  is  designed  to  deposit  it  in 
the  Public  Library.  It  hardly  seems  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  call  a 
hundred  books  a  library,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  at  that  early 
day  we  were  still  colonists  of  Kino-  Georpje,  and  American  literature 
was  still  a  thin-;-  of  the  future.  In  1820  the  books  of  this  old  library 
were  sold  and  the  i)roceeds  invested  in  a  new  collection  bearing  the 
sanu»  name. 

SECOND   SOCIAL   LIBRARY   AT    IIINGHAM,  MASS. 

This  library,  still  in  existence  and  containing  1,7.jO  volumes,  was 
begun  iu  1773.  Owiug  to  the  abseuce  of  records  no  facts  respecting  its 
earl#'  history  can  be  obtained  except  that,  in  1793,  there  were  seventy- 
six  shareholders. 

The  libraries,  then,  mentioned  above,  represent  the  chief  means  of 
general  literary  culture  open  to  Americans  a  hundred  years  or  more  ago  : 
one  in  Philadelphia,  two  or  three  small  ones  iu  Pennsylvania,  one  iu 
Charleston,  one  in  Xew  York,  one  iu  Newport,  one  in  Providence,  one 
in  Portland,  one  iu  Salem,  one  in  Leominster,  one  in  Hingham,  and  the 
Revolving  Library  of  Kittery  and  York.  But  the  distinction  between 
these  public  libraries  and  the  libraries  connected  with  colleges  was  not 
so  great  then  as  now,  so  far  as  the  persons  using  them  are  concerned. 
The  Philadelphia  Library  was  an  exception  and  a  very  interesting  one, 
but  the  other  libraries  were  mainly  formed  and  used  by  the  persons 
who  in  other  places,  as  Cambridge  and  New  Haven,  would  be  using  the 
college  libraries.  Harvard  Library-  was  at  the  service  of  the  educated 
men  in  Boston  and  the  neighborhood,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
college  libraries,  though  they  were,  of  course,  most  convenient  for  facul- 
ties and  students.  The  idea  of  a  free  public  library  has  gradually 
served  to  separate  the  great  lending  and  consulting  libraries  from  those 
connected  with  institutions,  which  have  gradually  come  to  be  more 
strictly  confined  to  the  use  of  the  officers  and  students  comprising  the 
institutions. 

COLLEGE    LIBRARIES.^ — HARVARD. 

Of  these  college  libraries  the  most  notable  is  that  of  Harvard  College. 
The  founding  of  the  library  was  contemporaneous  with  the  founding  of 

'Almost  as  soon  as  the  first  English  settlement  was  made  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  the 
initial  steps  were  taken  to  establish  an  institution  of  learniutr  in  the  infant  colony  by 
the  grant,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  treasurer  of  the  London  Company,  of 
l.',(ioo  acres  of  laud  towards  the  endowment  of  a  college  at  Henrico  for  the  colonists 
and  Indians.     King  James,  in  Kill),  issued  a  "brief"  asking  contriluitions  from  the 

tiglish  churches  to  aid  the  coiniiany  in  "y«  erecting  of  some  churches  and  schools  for 
edncation  of  y''  children  of  those  Barbarians."  Tbe  sum  of  £l,.')i)0  was  contributed 
.11  response  to  the  King's  letter.  Other  liberal  benefactions  came  in  from  other  sources. 
Ilie  oHicers  and  sailors  of  an  East  Indiaman  gave  £70  8s.  6f7.  "towards  the  building  of 
. I  Free  School  in  Vinjima,  to  be  called  the  East  India  School."  In  January,  KVil,  "a 
-mall  Bible  with  a  cover  richly  wrought,  a  great  Church  Bible,  the  Booke  of  Common 
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the  college.  Like  that,  it  was  small  aud  increased  only  by  a  slow 
growth;  but  the  few  books  which  had  been  gathered  in  the  course  of  a 
hundred  and  twentj'-six  years,  were,  almost  without  excei)tion,  destroyed 
in  the  tire  of  January  24, 1704.  This  collection  of  live  thousand  volumes 
was  the  most  extensive  college  collection  in  the  country,  although  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  was  intrinsically  more  valuable  than  Mr.  Logan's  collec- 
tion then  existing.  The  Are  gave  an  impetus  at  once  to  the  efforts  of 
the  friends  of  the  college  to  re-establish  the  library,  and  the  records  of 
the  college  at  the  time  enable  U'S  to  form  quite  an  exact  notion  of  the 
choiceof  books  then  made,  and  of  the  disposition  cfthedouors.  Thelibrarj' 
was  to  be  constructed  anew,  and  there  is  good  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  college  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

RESTORATION   OF   THE  LIBRARY.  • 

The  fire  occurred  January  24,  1764.  Governor  Bernard  promptly 
sent  a  recommendation  to  the  legislature  that  they  should  take  measures 
to  replace  Harvard  Hall,  and,  accordingly,  the  sum  of  £2,000  was  voted. 
A  general  subscription  was  made  among  the  towns  and  counties  of  the 

Prayer,  and  other  bookes  were  presented  to  be  sent  to  Virgixia,  in  the  name  of  a  per- 
son who  had  the  j-eare  before  sent  lor  the  use  of  the  Colledge  at  Henrico :  >'.  Augustine 
De  ciiiitaie  Dei,  Master  Perkins,  his  workos,  aud  anexabt  map  of  America.  The  giuer  is 
not  known,  but  the  books  are  valued  at  £10  0  0. 

"  Giuen  by  Master  Thomas  Ihrn/raue,  aud  Minister  in  Viugixia,  deceased,  for  the  use  of 
the  Colledge,  a  library  valued  at  100  marks." 

In  the  same  year  the  "gentlemen  and  mariners  that  came  lately  home  from  the  East 
Indies  in  the  two  ships  called  the  Hart  and  Boe-Buckc,  being  at  the  Cape  of  Bona-Spe- 
ranza,  homeward  bound,  gave  towards  the  building  of  the  aforesaid  Free  Schoole  ia, 
Virginia  the  summe  of  £G6  13s.  4rf." 

Charles  City  was  lixed  on,  from  its  convenience  to  Henrico,  as  the  place  for  the  EasI 
India  School,  and  early  in  1G*22  carpenters  were  sent  from  England  to  put  up  the  nec-^ 
essary  buildings.    The  school  was  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  college  at  Hen- 
rico.   There  George  Thorpe,  charged  with  the  preliminary  work  of  organization,  had 
settled  with  one  hundred  colonists  on  the  colh;ge  lauds. 

Rev.  Tatri^  Copeland,  chaplain  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  zealous  friend  and 
generous  patron  of  the  East  India  School,  was  appointed  i)resident  of  the  New  Col- 
lege and  general  manager  of  its  property.  In  April,  1(522,  being  then  in  Loudon,  he 
was  "  requested  by  the  company  to  deliver  a  thanksgiving  sermon  .  .  .  for  all  the 
late  mercies  of  God  to  the  colony  and  for  the  bright  prospects  before  them." 

About  three  weeks  before  this,  on  the  22u  of  March,  1G22,  the  torch  and  tomahawk  of 
the  savage  had  laid  waste  the  infant  settlements  on  the  James,  aud  nearly  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  settlers  had  lost  their  lives  —  among  them  the  noble  Thorpe.  The  savage 
deeds  of  that  day  drove  all  thoughts  of  jjcaceful  efforts  to  civilize  and  educate  the  In- 
dians from  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  who  entered  on  a  war  of  revenge  aud  extermi- 
natiou  against  their  savage  foes.-  More  than  sixty  years  elapsed,  and  then  Virginia  saw 
another  and  happily  successful  eftbrt  made  to  establish  a  college,  which,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated misfortunes,  still  lives,  the  second  college  in  point  of  age  in  the  United  States. 

For  authorities  consulted,  sec  Annals  of  America,  by  Abiel  Holmes  D.D.,  volume  i, 
second  edition,  Cambridge,  Hilliard  and  Brown,  182'J;  Old  Cliurches,  Ministers  and 
Families  of  Virginia,  by  Bishop  Meade,  volume  i,  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
1857 ;  and  Papers  Relating  to  the  History  of  the  Church  in  Virginia,  edited  by  William 
Stevens  Perry,  D.D.,  privately  printed,  1870. — Editors. 
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State,  ainountiiiji'  to  CS7S  l(;\.  <»^/.,  and  Tlioinas  Ilollis  of  Loiulon,  a 
forinor  beiiefiU'tor  of  tlio  collej»'o,  scut  .£200  for  the  sanio  purpose.  But 
it  was  ill  the  special  j^ifts  of  books  that  the  jicueral  iuterest  was  most 
tlisphiyoil.  In  May  the  overseers  took  measures  'to  raise  subscriptions 
for  the  library.  Mi:  Ilollis,  writiu.u'  some  time  afterwards,  thinks  "the 
government  of  the  college  in  the  wron<;-,  that  they  did  lu^t  take  a  ditter- 
ent  method  to  obtain  assistance  toward  repairing  their  library  than  iu 
their  weekly  papers,  (which  are  seldom  read  in  Enghind.)  The  method 
most  likely,"  he  says,  "w;vs  to  have  made  the  publicatiou  iu  all  the  Eng- 
lish i)apers  and  mag.aziues,  to  have  engaged  all  the  booksellers  iu 
l-'iigland  iu  the  cauvse  of  collecting,  etc,  etc.,  but  as  that  was  uot  done  in 
l)roper  season,''  he  recommends  "  that  it  be  done  now;  that  an  account 
of  the  fire  and  the  loss  be  drawn  up  and  published ;  that  the  necessity 
and  liberty  and  couse(|uently  the  charity  of  contributing  toward  the  re- 
pairing the  library  be  properly  au<l  pathetically  set  forth;  the  benefac- 
tions already  received  gratefully  and  genteely  acknowledged,  (studious- 
ly avoiding  the  naming  particular  benefactors,)  and  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  how  very  inadequate  the  books  already  received  are  to  the 
greatness  of  the  loss  or  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  library;  that  all  the 
booksellers  of  an^-  note  in  the  kingdom  be  engaged  to  undertake  for 
you  and  appointed  to  receive  donations;  that  some  gentleman  of  letters 
and  leisure  be  pitched  upon  iu  Loudon  to  correspond  with  them  and  to 
reei'ivi'  the  books  or  monies  to  lay  out  in  books.'' ^ 

NOTABLE   GIFTS. 

Mr.  Hollis  gave  something  more  than  good  advice.  In  addition  to 
his  gift  for  the  building,  he  gave  a  like  amouut  to  be  expended  in  books, 
and  from  time  to  time  sent  over  sitecial  books  which  he  had  picked  up, 
and  left  a  sum  of  money  to  the  college,  the  iuterest  of  which  is  still  ex- 
pended iu  the  purchase  of  books.  The  college  had  many  friends  in 
England.  Their  agent  in  London  at  this  time  was  Jasper  Mauduit,  aud 
much  of  the  business  was  transacted  through  him.  He  writes,  April 
17,  1764: 

I  am  to  aoiuaiut  you  that  the  New  Euj^land  Company  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
with  you  and  parts  adjacent  at  a  General  Court  have  ordered  me  to  lay  out  £-200  in 
snch  books  as  shall  be  most  suitable  for  those  persons  who  shall  be  willing  to  qualify 
themselves  for  missionaries  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  and  among  the  Indians. 
Yon  may  therefore  please  to  send  me  a  list  of  such  as  were  destroyed  by  the  late  fire 
and  will  be  useful.- 

The  society  that  gave  this  liberal  gift  had  always  been  generously 
disposed  towards  the  college ;  and  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the 
standard  of  qualitication  for  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  when 
the  list  of  books,  1,101  iu  number,  supplied  for  this  laudable  pur[)ose  is 
examined  and  found  to  contain  solid  works  in  science  and  classical  lit- 
erature as  well  as  in  religion.  It  is  evident  that  their  conception  of  an 
'  Harvacd  College  Papers,  vol.  ii,  1764-178.=).  ^  Ibid. 
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education  which  would  quality  a  mau  for  missionary  work  in  Natick 
did  not  materially  differ  from  what  they  would  have  required  in  one  to 
deliver  a  Thursday  lecture  in  the  First  Church  in  Boston. 

Other  English  donors  were  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  who  gave  two  folio  volumes  of  the 
Harleian  manuscripts ;  Messrs.  Dilly,  the  booksellers,  who  gave  Lang- 
horne's  Plutarch;  A.  Iviucaid,  of  Edinburgli,  the  King's  printer,  who  is 
credited  with  a  gift  of  forty-three  volumes ;  and  the  Kev.  George  White- 
field,  who  gave  his  collection  of  books,  procuring,  also,  by  his  influence 
a  large  number  of  valuable  books  from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
The  purchases  of  books  were  necessarily  made  in  England,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  New  Hampshire  voted  £300  sterling  to  be  used  in  purchasing 
books  for  the  library.  A  catalogue  was  transmitted  to  the  Rev.  East 
Apthorp,  in  London,  by  whose  care  743  books  were  purchased.  It  looks 
as  if  the  books  were  more  costly  than  those  purchased  by  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel.  Besides  these  large  gifts  and  purchases,  there 
were  many  gifts  of  single  books  from  friends  living  in  America.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Hutchinson  gave  his  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  three  volumes,  and  Harris's  collection  of  voyages.  John  Greenleaf 
gave  Henry's  Expositions,  in  six  volumes,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Byles  Caft'ellus's 
Commentary.  Mr.  Fleet,  presumably  the  printer  and  bookseller,  gave 
Thomte  Willis,  M.D.,  Opera,  and  John  Hancock,  Calasio's  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con, in  four  volumes,  folio,  a  work  which  that  light-minded  man  was  doubt- 
less glad  to  be  comfortably  rid  of.  Hancock  also  made  a  very  liberal  gift 
of  £500  sterling  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Rev.  William  Adams,  of  Rox- 
bury,  is  credited  with  the  generous  gift  of  "  his  sermons  and  other  books," 
and  Hon.  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  of  Kittery,  with  six  copies  of  the  Dissent- 
ing Gentleman's  Answer  to  White,  which  may  fairly  have  been  distrib- 
uted among  those  who  were  specially  qualifying  themselves  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Indians.  Thomas  Palmer  gave  twenty  volumes  of  Roman 
antiquities,  which  called  out  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  corporation  "  for 
the  noble  addition  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  to  the  library,  of  that 
truly  royal  work  The  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  and  a  complete  set 
of  the  remaining  monuments  of  Roman  grandeur."'  One  gentleman, 
John  ]3aruard,  of  Marblehead,  who  wished  to  contribute  his  mite,  added 
also  the  sentiment  :  "  May  Harvard  Library  rise  out  of  its  Ashes  with 
new  life  and  Vigour,  and  be  durable  as  the  Sun,  tho'  the  Building  is  a 
Nnsance,  and  may  the  Blessing  of  Heaven  continue  upon  that  Society 
at  Cambridge  and  make  it  a  Nursery  of  pure  Religion  and  accomplished 
Literature  thro'out  all  Generations."^  The  curious  phrase  respecting  the 
building  is  not  i>robably  as  contemptuous  as  it  first  strikes  the  ear,  the 
word  "nuisance"  being  used  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  ruined 
building. 

'  The  History  of  Harvard  University.    By  Josiab  Quiucy,  LL.D.    Bostou,  1860,  vol.  '2, 
p.  487. 
2  Harvard  College  Papers,  ii. 
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riie  growth  of  the  library  from  this  tiint'  up  to  the  war  was  quite 
laiuil.  The  number  of  books  cannot  be  deterinined  exactly,  but  it 
probably  was  not  far  from  ten  thousand  volumes,  and  certaiidy  the  col- 
lection was  in  many  respects  made  with  great  care,  the  books  especially 
selected  by  Mr.  Ilollis  being  substantial  and  in  good  editions.  The  war 
interrupted  the  work  of  the  college,  and  the  library  was  removed,  part 
to  Concord,  part  to  Atidover,  and  dei)osited  for  safety  elsewhere.  It 
was  increased  also  by  the  grant  on  the  part  of  the  general  court  of  se- 
«iuestrated  libraries  from  the  possession  of  loyalists,  which  had  been 
dei)Osited  in  the  province-house,  and  in  some  stores. 

COMPOSITION   OF   THE   LIBRARY. 

There  is  in  the  library  a  manuscript  catalogue,  not  dated,  but  prepared 
about  this  time,  which  gives  the  names  of  all  the  books  in  the  library, 
together  witii  the  names  of  donors  ;  and  the  tirst  general  catalogue, 
printed  in  1700,  is  classitied  by  subjects,  and  enables  one  to  irfake  some 
comparison  of  the  prominence  given  to  certain  classes  of  books.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  Hancock  advised  as  to  the  selection  of  books  bought 
with  his  £500,  but  they  comprise  the  largest  part  of  such  polite  litera- 
ture as  the  library  contains.  Spenser,  Chaucer,  Pope,  Dryden,  Gay, 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vjltaire,  and  Rabelais  were  among  his  gifts, 
while  Hollis  gave  Milton,  Boccacio,  La  Fontaine,  and  Shakspere.  That 
he  should  bave  given  Milton  is  easy  enough  to  understand,  since  he  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  his  works,  and  indeed  of  all  writing  that  breathed 
the  rarer  air  of  mental  and  political  liberty.  The  mention  of  Shakspere 
reminds  us  how  meager  was  the  entire  showing  of  dramatic  works. 
Frauklyn's  translation,  the  works  of  Moliere,  Colley  Cibber,  one  Igno- 
ramus, and  two  editions  of  Shakspere  comprise  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  dramatic  reading  at  Harvard,  but  the  general  drift  of  the  library 
will  be  seen  when  we  say  that  of  the  350  pages  in  the  catalogue  of  1790 
100  are  devoted  to  theological  tracts  and  50  to  theological  books.  Indeed 
the  tracts,  so  called,  constitute  about  two-fifths  of  all  the  titles  in  the 
library,  and  indicate  how  considerably  the  authorship  of  the  day  was 
expended  on  these  ephemeral  publications.     They  are  by  no  means  to 

I  be  confounded  with  the  single-leaf  little  missiles  which  are  shot  out  by 
religious  publication  societies,  but  were  frequently  very  solid  produc- 

j  tions.  They  answered  to  the  articles  in  our  periodicals  to-day,  to  our 
editorials  and  newspaper  contributions,  and,  by  their  form  and  bearing, 
testified  to  the  high  respect  which  men  of  letters  entertained  toward 
books.  A  sudden  energy  of  writing  could  find  vent  in  a  tract,  but  a 
book  was  a  much  weightier  matter.  We  note  also  in  this  catalogue 
that  its  list  of  Bibles  occupies  three  pages  and  a  half,  while  three-quarters 
of  a  page  suffices  for  its  periodicals.  Books  of  travel  occupy  four  pages 
and  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ten. 

We  have  lingered  over  the  Harvard  library  because  the  peculiar  cir- 
unstances  of  its  reconstruction  render  it  the  best  exponent  we  have  of 
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the  literary  taste  aud  the  resources  of  our  ancestors  a  Imiidred  years 
ago.  There  were,  liowever,  six  other  college  libraries  in  existence  at 
the  same  time. 

WILLIAM    AND   MARY  COLLEGE. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  was  founded  in  1692, 
and  a  library  at  some  unknown  subsequent  date  was  established  there, 
but  it  was  small  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  came.^ 

•The  collejre  ofWiliiam  and  Mary  was  the  most  richly  endowed  institution  of  learning 
in  North  America  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  independence,  its  annual  income  from 
all  sources  amounting  to  nearly  £4,000  sterling. 

The  first  commencement  was  held  in  the  year  1700.  The  nucleus  of  a  library  was 
formed,  which  was  destroyed  with  the  college  building  in  1705.  The  second  college 
building  was  not  completed  till  1723. 

The  record  book  of  the  faculty  contains  the  following,  under  date  of  August  10,  1723, 
desiring  that  the  income  of  a  certain  fund,  bequeathed  by  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  for  the 
education  of  Indian  youth,  should  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  : 

"  Instructioxs  from  the  President  and  Masfers  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, IN  Virginia,  to  John  Randolph,  Esq.,  now  bound  for  England." 

"  We  have  now  in  bank  upon  that  fund  about  five  hundred  pounds,  part  of  which  we 
desired  to  lay  out  in  a  well-chosen  library,  which  we  judge  necessary,  aud,  indeed,  the 
most  necessary  thing  that  is  now  wanting  towards  the  finishing  their  education  and 
fitting  them  for  what  was  intended,  the  being  put  in  orders,  and  sent  out  pastours  to 
preach  in  their  own  country  language,  and  instruct  aud  convert  their  own  people.  As 
we  do  not  live  in  an  age  of  miracles,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Indian  scholars 
■will  want  the  help  of  manj'  books  to  (pialify  them  to  become  good  pastours  and  teach- 
ers, as  well  as  others.  And  the  fund  allotted  for  their  education  beiug  able  to  supply 
them,  what  reason  can  be  given  why  part  of  it  may  not  be  employed  that  way  ?  If  it 
be  alleged  that  our  College  Library,  it  may  be  expected,  should  supply  them,  it  may  be 
truly  auswered  that  at  present  our  funds  are  so  poor,  and  theirs  so  rich,  that  they  can 
better  supply  us  than  we  them,  and  so  it  would  be  no  hardship  upon  them,  if  whilst 
we  found  them  with  Masters  and  Professors  to  teach  them  Latine,  Greek,  aud  Hebrew, 
and  Philoso)>hy,  Mathematics,  aud  Divinity,  they  should  in  their  turn  help  themselves 
and  us  to  a  few  necessary  books  for  those  studies.  IJut  we  are  willing  to  compound  the 
matter  with  them  :  we  have,  we  can't  say  good  store  of  books,  but  enough  to  make  a 
good  foundation  and  beginning  of  a  library,  to  the  use  of  which  they  are  welcome,  and 
if  wo  were  able,  would  buy  a  great  many  more,  which  we  and  they  want.  This  waut 
is  their  loss  as  well  as  ours.  What  can  be  more  reasouable  than  that  since  their  fund 
is  able  to  do  it,  and  ours  not  able,  they  should  contribute  their  share  towards  so  neces- 
sary means  of  education  '!  Some,  perhaps,  will  be  apt  to  object  that  by  this  means  we 
think  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  College  Library  at  their  expense,  and  if  it 
were  so,  there  would  be  jio  great  harm  in  it,  since  the  College  Library  is  to  be  a  common 
Library  to  them  and  us.  But  the  case  will  be  really  much  better  on  their  side,  for  what- 
ever books  are  bought  with  their  money  shall  not  only  be  reposited  in  distinct  presses 
marked  with  the  name  of  Boyle  or  Bralferton,  and  at  their  own  house,  (being  without 
the  college,)  but  every  particular  book  shall  have  that  inscription  ou  the  back  of  it  ; 
so  that,  as  to  the  use  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  their  books,  as  they  shall  of  ours,  yet 
really  the  property  shall  not  be  altered.  Every  one  shall  know  his  own ;  and  this  assist- 
ance of  books  wo  think  as  necessary  a  means  and  instrument  of  their  educatiou,  as  the 
paying  for  their  victuals  and  cloaths,  and  master's  salary,  and  medicine,  and  falls  fully 

*  Tapers  relating  to  the  History  of  the  Church  in  Virginia,  A.  D.  1C50-177{).  Edited  by  William 
Stevens  Perry,  D.D.     Privately  printed,  1870,  pp.  550,  551. 
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YALE   COLLEGE   LIBRARY. 

Vale  Collejje,  establisliod  in  1700,  had,  so  to  speak,  its  library  before 

it  was -orjifanized,  since  its  cstablisiiinent  was  symbolized  by  the  <^ift  of 

books.     President  Clap,  in  his  Annals  of  Yale  College,  tells  the  story, 

and  as  he  also  recites  the  several  gifts  which  the  library  received  down 

within  the  dosijin  of  their  noble  fonnder,  and  therefore  we  hope  the  Earl  of  Burliugtou 
and  my  Lord  Bishop  of  London  (whose  directions  we  are  to  follow  in  the  management 
of  this  charity,)  will  easily  come  into  it,  and  then  there  will  remain  nothing  (for  we 
shall  give  yon  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  cashier  of  this  fund)  but  to  take  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lon«lon.  our  chaneellonr,  his  advice  concerning  the  properest  books  for  our  use,  and 
their  best  editions:  and  to  help  you  in  this  choice  you  will  have  with  you  two  cata- 
logues, one  of  those  books  the  college  is  possessed  of  already  and  another  of  those 
which  an  ancient  minister  designs  shortly  to  leave  to  it,*  that  you  may  not  buy  them. 

"  Upon  tins  occasion,  too,  we  must  desire  you  to  wait  on  his  Grace,  my  Lord  Arch 
Bishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  as  he  has  been  upon  all  occasions  a  notable  friend  of  the 
College,  so  was  pleased  particularly  to  signify  his  good  intentions  of  giving  or  loaning 
something  towards  our  Library ;  pray  render  our  thanks  to  his  Grace,  and  so  consult 
him  in  the  books  you  may  buy  for  us,  that  he  maj-  have  his  share  of  supplying  us  with 
what  part  of  learning  he  thinks  most  proper,  that  what  you  buy  may  not  interfere 
with  his  Grace's  intended  donation.  These  .are  the  chief  things  w'ch'occnr  to  us  at 
present.  Perhaps  you  may  meet  with  some  charitable  benefactors,  especially  towards 
our  library,  that  being  at  present  our  chief  want,  and  as  all  this  will  put  you  to  trouble 
and  charge  though  you  generously  say  nothing  of  it,  we  shall  think  it  our  duty  not  to 
be  ungrateful." 

In  July,  1724,  Dr.  Blair,  minister  of  Bruton  parish,  Williamsburgh,  as  well  as 
president  of  the  college,  wrote  as  follows: 

"  We  have  not,  nor  never  had  any  Parochial  Library.  The  college  has  a  small  library. 
The  key  is  kept  by  one  of  the  masters."! 

In  1724,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Jones,  A.M.,  minister  of  Jamestown,  and  chaplain  of  the  as- 
sembly, in  his  Present  State  of  Virginia,  published  in  Loudon  that  year,  thus  refers 
to  the  college  : 

"There  is  a  library  without  books,  comparatively  speaking." t 

In  1743,  Dr.  Blair  died,  leaving  £500  in  money  and  his  private  library  to  the 
college. 

Although  the  library  was  not  extensive,  it  was,  for  the  period,  very  rich  and  valu- 
al^e  and  appears  to  have  numbered  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  volumes. 
The  following  letter  from  R.  A.  Brock,  corresponding  .secretary  of  the  Virginia  Histor- 
ical Society,  dated  Richmond,  Va.,  January  2.3,  1876,  and  including  extracts  from  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Grigsby,  president  of  the  same  society  aud  chancellor  of  the  college 
will  be  found  of  interest.  After  explaining  his  delay  in  responding  to  the  reiiuest  for 
nfonualion,  he  says: 

"Neither  my  own  library,  nor  those  of  the  State,  the  Historical  Society,  nor  of  my 
friends  resident  in  the  city  contained  the  desired  information. 

"  Mr.  Grigsby,  the  president  of  our  Historical  Society,  from  his  long  connection  with 
the  college  and  Us  known  familiarity  with  its  history,  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most 
likely  re-sort. 

"  I  have  been  awaiting  his  reply,  which  reached  me  yesterday.     He  writes  : 

" '  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  the  extent  of  the  library  beijueathed  to  William  and 
Mary  College  by  President  James  Blair,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  from  the  number  of 
books  bearing  his  name  which  I  have  seen  in  the  college  library,  that  they  must  have 
reached  between  six  and  .seven  hundred  volumes.     If  you  will  visit  Henrico  Court- 


*  Dr.  Blair,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  author  of  these  instructions, 
t  See  Papers  relating  to  the  Church  in  Virginia,  p.  300. 
Jlbid,  p.  S-IT. 
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to  17CG,  we  give  here  in  succession  tlie  several  paragrai)lis  iu  his  A:n- 
uals  which  contain  the  record  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  library: 

The  ministors  so  uomiuated  met  at  Now  Haveu,  (1700,)  aud  formed  themselves  into 
a  body  or  society,  to  consist  of  eleven  iriinisters,  including  a  rector,  and  agreed  to 
found  a  college  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  which  they  did  at  their  next  meeting  at 
Branford  iu  the  following  manner,  viz:'  Each  member  brought  a  number  of  books  and 

House  and  look  iuto  the  resord  of  wills  from  August  1,  1743,  when  Dr.  Blair  died,  yoii 
will  find  his  will,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The  scattered  books  to 
which  you  allude  [1  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  him  having  seen  a  number  of  volunie> 
on  theological  and  philosophical  subjects,  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  marked  with  his  label  of  ownership  'J.  BlaJr,'  in  printed  red  letters,  having; 
been  exposed  for  sale  at  public  auction  in  this  city  some  years  since  —  two  of  them  are 
in  my  library  —  R.  A.  B.]  were  either  some  of  those  which  the  commissary  gave  h\> 
nephew  John  Blair,  the  father  of  the  John  Blair  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  were  taken  from  the  college  library  by  borrowers  and  never  returned. 

" '  Several  months  ago  I  saw  in  Prince  Edward  County  two  folio  volumes  with  the  book- 
mark of  Dr.  Blair,  which  had  been  borrowed  by  Frank  Gilmer  and  kept  by  him  during 
life.  But  the  books  of  Dr.  Blair  composed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  library  of  William 
and  Mary.  I  have  seen  there  books  bearing  the  book-plates  of  nearly  all  our  governors 
from  1700  to  1775,  and  of  our  leading  colonial  men.  There  was  the  finest  edition  of 
The  Fathers,  in  many  folio  volumes,  splendidly  bound  and  gilt,  which  was  presented  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  college  between  1750  and  1760.  There  was  one 
set  of  works  in  folio  that  was  estimated  to  be  worth  in  England,  thirty  years  ago, 
nearly  $700.  I  should  put  down  the  books  in  1776  as  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two 
thousand  volumes  of  the  most  valuable  kind  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  English. 

"  '  The  splendid  set  of  the  Encyclopedic  M6thodique  in  thirty-three  folio  volumes  was 
presented  to  the  college  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  It  must  bo 
remembered  that  as  late  as  1776,  all  our  English  classics  were  in  quarto  f  jrm  —  Shak- 
spere  to  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon. 

"  'Among  the  books  iu  the  college  library  before  177G  and  until  1859,  when  the  books 
were  burned,  was  the  Biblia  Sacra  Polj^glotta,  by  Brianus  Waltonus,  printed  in  1do7, 
in  six  volumes,  folio.  As  late  as  1843,  a  distinguished  English  divine  pronounced  thia 
work  the  most  complete  biblical  apparatus  in  any  language. 

"  'Another  book  of  immense  value  was  the  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  of  Edmund  Castell, 
two  volumes,  folio,  1669.  As  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  edition  was  destroyed  iu  Eng- 
land, this  great  work  rose  in  value,  and  was  estimated  in  1825  by  Professor  Campbell 
to  be  worth  in  England  seven  hundred  dollars.  It  was  presented  to  the  college  %y 
Robert  Carter  Nicholas.  But  these  books,  which  I  took  a  note  of  many  years  ago  on  a 
visit  to  the  library,  will  show  its  great  comi)leteness  and  its  great  cost.' 

"As  suggested  by  Mr.  Grigsby,  I  have  referred  to  the  records  of  Henrico  County  court 
without  success.  I  hardly  thought  that  the  records  of  the  ancient  James  City  County 
would  have  been  lodged  in  another  county.  Those  of  James  City  were  all  destroyed 
during  our  late  unhappy  war,  as  I  was  informed  some  years  since  by  the  then  clerk  of 
the  county.  There  are  about  a  dozen  early  volumes,  however,  preserved  in  the  Hen- 
rico County  Court-house,  the  earliest  of  date  1678." 

President  Ewell  of  the  college  writes  under  date  of  December  19,  1875  :  "  The  books 
given  by  Dr.  Blair  counted  by  hundreds;  a  complete  set  of  the  Church  Fathers,  said 
to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States,  among  them.  There  were  books  given  by  Queeu 
Anne  aud  the  Georges  — the  first  two  at  any  rate  — and  by  Louis  XVI  of  France."  — 
Editohs. 

1  The  Annals  or  History  of  Yale  College,  in  New  Haven,  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut, 
from  the  first  founding  thereof,  in  the  year  1700,  to  the  year  1766,  with  an  appendix 
containing  the  present  state  of  the  college,  the  Method  of  Instruction  and  Goveruuieut, 
•with  the  officers,  benefactors,  and  graduates.  By  Thomas  Clap,  A.M.,  President  of  the 
college.    New  Haven,  1766. 
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presontod  tliehi  to  tlu>  body  :  ami  layinjj  thorn  on  tlio  t.iMo,  said  those  words,  or  to  this 
etVoct :  "  /  (jii'e  thrse  ftooAw  for  the  /tiuii<Uti;i  of  a  coUc;ic  hi  tliix  colony."  Thi'ii  the  tnistoes 
as  a  body  took  possession  of  them  and  ajipointod  the  Kev.  Mr.  Russel  of  Branford  to 
bo  keopor  of  the  library,  wliich  thon  consisted  of  about  40  volumes  in  folio.  Soon  af- 
ter they  received  sundry  other  donations,  both  of  books  and  money  which  laid  a  good 
foundation.  This  library  with  tlio  additions  was  kept  at  Branford,  in  a  room  set 
apart  for  that  purpose  near  three  years,  and  thon  it  was  carried  to  Killingworth.' 

[171:?.)  About  this  time  sundry  donations  of  valuable  books  were  made  to  the 
library,  particularly  by  Sir  John  Davie  of  Groton,  who  had  au  estate  descended  to 
him  in  Enghmd,  together  with  the  title  of  baronet.  I'pon  his  going  to  England  ho 
sent  a  good  collection  of  books  to  the  library.  But  the  greatest  donation  of  all  was 
by  the  generosity  and  ]»rocurement  of  .Toreiniah  Dnnuner,  esq.,  of  Boston,  then  agent 
at  London,  who  in  the  year  1714  sent  over  800  volumes  of  ve  ry  valuable  books,  about 
r20  of  which  were  at  his  own  cost  and  charge,  aud  the  rest  by  his  procurement  from 
sundry  principal  gentlemen  in  England  ;  particularly  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Dr.  Burnet,  Dr.  Woodward,  Dr.  Halley,  Dr.  Bentley,  Dr. 
Kennet,  Dr.  Calamy,  Dr.  Edwards,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Whiston  severally 
gave  a  collection  of  their  own  works,  and  Governor  Yale  put  in  about  40  volumes,  all 
wliich  I  suppose  to  be  worth  £2(>0  sterling.- 

[1717.]  Last  year  he  (Yale)  sent  above  300  volumes,  both  which  parcelsl  suppose  to 
be  worth  £100  sterling.  Mr.  Dummer  at  this  time  also  sent  7G  volumes  of  books, 
whereof '20  were  folios,  in  value  about  £20  sterling.^ 

[1723.]  Mr.  Daniel  Turner  of  London  sent  to  the  library  sundry  volumes  of  his  own 
works  on  Physic  and  Chirnrgery,  and  a  collection  of  other  valuable  books,  principally 
on  the  same  subject,  and  particularly  the  large  volume  of  Cowper's  Anatomy.  Where- 
upon the  trustees  sent  him  a  diploma,  creating  him  Doctor  of  Physic.^ 

[1733.]  At  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Berkeley  pursuing  his  generous  intentions 
sent  to  this  college  the  finest  collection  of  books  that  ever  came  together  at  one  time 
into  America.  The  number  was  near  1,000  volumes,  (including  those  which  he  had 
sent  before,)  whereof  260  were  folios,  and  generally  very  large.  I  judge  that  this  col- 
lection cost  at  least  £400  sterling.  This  donation  of  books  was  made  partly  out  of  the 
doctor's  own  estate,  but  principally  out  of  moneys  which  he  procured  from  some  gen- 
erous gentlemen  in  England."^ 

[1742.]  Before  this  time  there  never  had  been  any  j)erfect  catalogue  of  the  books  in 
the  library,  for  want  of  which  the  students  were  deprived  of  much  of  the  benefit  and 
I  advantage  of  this.  The  rector  therefore  placed  all  the  books  in  the  library  in  a 
jproper  order,  (but  in  honor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Berkeley  for  his  extraordinary  donation, 
jhis  books  stood  by  themselves  at  the  south  end  of  the  library,)  and  put  a  number  to 
levery  book  in  its  proper  class  and  box,  aud  took  three  catalogues  of  the  books  as  they 
istootl  in  their  proi)er  order  on  the  shelves,  and  another  in  an  alphabetical  order,  aud  a 
jthird,  wherein  the  most  valuable  books  were  placed  under  proper  heads,  according  to 
the  subject-matter  of  them,  together  with  figures  referring  to  the  place  aud  number 
of  each  book.  By  which  means  it  might  be  easily  known  what  books  were  in  the 
ibrary  upon  any  particular  subject,  and  where  they  might  be  found,  with  the  utmost 
xpodition.  This  catalogue  was  printed  and  was  a  great  incitement  to  the  dili- 
gence and  industry  of  the  scholars  in  reading  of  them.'"' 

[17().">.  ]  We  have  a  good  library  consisting  of  about  4,000  volumes,  well  furnished  with 
mcient  authors  such  as  the  Fathers,  Historians  and  Classics.  Many  modern  valuable 
30oks  of  Divinity,  History,  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  but  not  many  authors  who 
lave  wrote  within  these  thirty  years. 

It  wa.s  two  or  three  year.s  before  this  that  the  building  was  erected 
ivhich  contained  the  library  until  it  was  removed  to  its  present  quarters^ 

« Ibid.,  p.  3.  2  Ibid.,  p.  15.  a  Ibid.,  p.  23.  '  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  38.  s  Ibid.,  p.  43.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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THE  BROTHERS   IN  UNITY  AND  THE   LINONIAN   SOCIETIES. 

At  Yale  also  sbonld  be  noticed  the  libraries  of  the  two  societies  of 
students,  the  Brothers  in  Unity  and  the  Linonian,  established  a  half 
dozen  years  before  the  Revolution,  and  numbering;  each  a  hundred  vol- 
umes or  so  at  that  time.  These  societies  with  tlieir  libraries  were  the 
precursors  of  the  many  similar  societies  in  all  our  colleges.  The  libraries 
probably  owed  their  origin  to  the  almost  exclusive  attention  given  at 
that  time  by  the  college  libraries  to  learned  works. 

COLUMBIA   COLLEGE. 

The  library  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  was  established  in  1757, 
shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  college.  Joseph  Murray,  an  English- 
man, who  had  resided  long  in  New  York  as  one  of  His  Majesty's  coun- 
cil and  attorney-general  for  the  province  of  Kew  York,  left  the  whole 
of  his  estate,  including  his  library,  to  Kings, ^now  Columbia  College, 
shortly  after  it  was  founded.  Rev.  Dr.  Bristowe,  of  London,  also  be- 
queathed his  library  of  about  1,500  volumes.  Gifts  were  also  made  by 
the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  others  in  England,  so 
that  the  library  was  one  of  considerable  value  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  but  the  same  fate  befell  it  which  the  Society  Library  suffered.  The 
college  building  was  required  by  the  British  as  a  military  hospital,  and 
the  books  were  deposited  in  the  City  Hall  or  elsewhere.  The  consequence 
was  an  almost  total  loss  of  the  library,  only  six  or  seven  hundred  vol- 
umes being  found  some  thirty  years  after  in  a  room  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
though  how  they  found  refuge  there  was  a  mystery  to  every  one.  Some 
of  the  books  still  show  the  book-marks  of  Murray  and  Bristowe;  these 
are  principally  law  books,  theological  treatises,  and  other  ponderous  lit- 
erature in  massive  folios,  which  probably  were  too  heavy  to  be  easily 
moved  and  destroyed.  Mr.  John  Pintard,  founder  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  used  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the  British  soldiers 
carry  away  the  books  in  their  knapsacks  and  barter  them  for  grog.^ 

UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  a  very  small  one, 
being  composed  mainly  of  books  procured  by  individual  donation.  Its 
chief  distinction  at  the  time  was  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  recipient, 
during  the  war,  of  a  gift  from  Louis  XVI  of  books  printed  at  the  royal 
printing  office,  consisting  chiefly  of  mathematical  works  and  works  on 
natural  history. 

COLLEGE   OF    NEW  JERSEY. 

'  The  library  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  begun  in  1755,  was  also  a 
very  small  one;  it  was  entirely  consumed  by  ft  re  in  1801.  In  17G4 
an  account  of  the  college,  published  by  the  trustees,  gives  the  number 
of  books  as  1,200,  all  gifts  of  patrons  in  Europe  and  America. 

'  Address  dclivcnKl  before  the  New  York  Society  Library  on  the  cue  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  its  iucorporation,  November  9,  1872.     By  Thomas  Ward,  M.  D.,  New  York, 

1872,  p.  10. 
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KllUDE    ISLAND    COLLKCrE. 

Wc  liavu  alreaily  noticed  that  Brown  University,  then  called  Rhode 
Island  College,  depended  at  first  on  Providence  Library  for  its  books, 
rill*  colhH'ting  of  a  library  however  began  early,  and  there  are  some 
slight  reeling  referenei'S  to  it  in  the  corres[)onilen('e  of  President  ]Man- 
ning  with  the  English  friends  of  the  institution.  In  1772  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Llewellyn  :  "At  present  we  have  but  about  L*.~)()  volumes,  and  these 
not  well  eliDSLMi,  being  sutih  as  our  friends  could  best  spare  ;'"  a  pathetic 
comment  which  a  good  many  young  libraries  could  echo.  A  few  months 
later  he  wrote  to  Rev.  Dr.  Ryland  : 

-IJy  till'  last  ship  we  received  the  works  of  tlie  great  and  good  Dr.  Gill,  with  lifty-two 
folio  volumes  of  the  Fathers,  etc.,  the  gift  of  Messrs.  George  Keith -and  John  Gill,  the 
iloctor's  executors.     This  is  by  far  the  greatest  donation  our  little  library  has  yet  had.* 

A  year  later,  November  25,  1773,  he  writes  to  the  same  gentleman : 

Rev.  lieii.jauuu  Walli^i  of  lioudou  seut  mean  agreeable  letter,  accompanied  with  all 
he  lias  published,  in  ten  volumes  neatly  bound  and  gilt,  with  the  most  valuable  works 
of  John  Bunyan  in  six  volumes,  the  Reign  of  Grace,  by  William  Booth,  aud  Wilson's 
Seriiions  —  all  for  the  college  library.'' 

DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 

The  only  other  college  library  was  that  of  Dartmouth,  but  as  the  col- 
lege was  founded  six  years  only  before  the  opening  of  the  Revolution, 
its  library  was  insiguiticant,  and  can  scarcely  be  counted  as  a  literary 

iiilliieuce. 

PENNSYLVAINIA  HOSPITAL   LIBRARY. 

The  professional  libraries  connected  with  theological,  legal,  aud  med- 
ical .schools  did  not  come  into  existence  until  after  the  present  century 
opened,  with  the  single  excei)tion  of  a  library  connected  with  the  Penu- 
pylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  which  comprised  only  about  a  hun- 
Ired  volumes  before  the  lievolution.  The  library  began  in  a  peculiarly 
piiet  way.  Li  17G2  Dr.  John  Fothergill  gave  a  single  book,  Lewis's 
Elistory  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  the  next  year  the  hospital  began  to 
?sact  a  fee  from  students  attending  the  wards  in  company  Mith  physi- 
I'liius,  which  was  devoted  to  the  founding  of  a  library. 

AMERICAN   PHILOSOPHICAL   SOCIETY  LIBRARY. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  had  its  origin  among  the 
ame  persons  who  started  the  Philadelphia  Library,  had  a  small  collec- 
ion  of  books  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

FRIENDS'   LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  Friends,  of  Philadelphia,  \^as  established  by  a  bequest   ^ 
om  Thomas  Chalkley,  in  1742,  of  his  library,  consisting  of  111  books, 


T.ife,  Times,  and  Corres[)ondenccof  .Jame.s  Manning,  and  the  Early  Itistory  of  Brown 
'  rsity.     By  Reuben  Aldridge  Guild.     Boston,  1864,  p.  194. 

■  -Ibid.,  p.  200.  3  ii^id.^  J,.  02L 
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which  was  accepted  bj"  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  librarian  appointed. 
The  collection  was  gradually  increased  by  purchase  and  donations,  but 
received  little  attention  until  a  special  eflfbrt  was  made  in  17G5,  when 
the  scattered  books  were  brought  together,  new  ones  purchased,  and  a 
catalogue  made.  It  was  not  until  1794,  however,  that  the  library 
became  considerable,  when  it  received  a  large  bequest  from  John 
Pemberton. 

PEINCE    LIBRARY    A.ND   PARISH  LIBRARIES. 

Perhaps  this  library  ought  to  be  included  in  what  are  more  properly 
parish  libraries. 

There  are  occasional  glimpses  of  these  before  the  Revolution,  but  only 
two  can  be  named  that  were  of  any  magnitude.^    The  Prince  Library, 

1  Among  the  early  libraries  in  the  colonies,  the  parochial  libraries,  formed  between 
1698  and  1730,  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  b.D.,  founder  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  were  proiliinent.  Owing  to  the 
zeal  of  their  founder  and  patron,  these  libraries  increased  in  number  and  extent  during 
his  lifetime.  As  we  have  seen,  the  first  public  library  of  New  York  became  indebted, 
in  1729,  to  the^ society  above  named  for  a  generous  gift  of  books. 

The  parochial  libraries,  though  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  and  not 
public,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  present  day,  were  readily  opened  to  students,  on 
application,  and  were  doubtless,  in  many  places,  the  chief  means  accessible  for  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  number  of  libraries  founded  in  Mai-ylaud  by  Dr.  Bray  was  30,  containi-ng 
altogether  2,602  volumes;  in  the  other  North  American  colonies^  libraries,  with  1,1G2 
volumes,  were  formed;  and  books  to  the  value  of  £.50  given  to  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  in  Virginia. 

"Before  his  laborious  and  useful  life  reached  its  close.  Bray  h.id  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  not  less  than  thirty-nine  parochial  libraries  established  in  North  America.  The 
chief  of  them  was  at  Annapolis  —  the  princess  after  whom  the  city  was  named  having 
given  most  valuable  contributions  toward  it;  and  others, containing  in  some  instances 
more  than  a  thousand  volumes  each,  were  spread  over  the  whole  country,  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  north  to  the  farthest  borders  of  South  Carolina.""  The  assembly  of 
South  Carolina  passed  an  act  November  16,  1700,  for  the  preservation  of  a  library 
which  Dr.  Bray  and  others  had  sent  to  Charleston  for  the  use  of  the  church  in  the 
province.! 

"In  Justice  also  to  his  indefatigable  zeal  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  true  religion 
it  is  proper  to  observe  that  besides  founding  the  above-mentioned  libraries  he  sent 
into  America  upward  of  thirty-four  thousand  religious  books  and  tracts  to  be  dispersed 
.among  the  inhabitants."! 

Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  D.D.,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  a  recent  letter  on  the  sultject, 
remarks:  "It  should  be  noted  that  the  venerable  society,  independently  of  Dr.  Bray 
and  the  doctor's  Associates,  fro<iuently  supplied  large  and  v  aluable  parochial  libraries 
to  the  missions  they  had  established  in  America." 

The  largest  of  the  parochial  libraries  sent  by  Dr.  Bray  was  that  of  St.  Ann's  parish, 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  which  numbered  1,095  volumes.  This  library  was  probably  scat- 
tered or  destroyed  during  the  Revolution,  as  no  trace  of  it  can  now  be  found. 

A  library  of  42  volumes  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  parish,  Baltimore.      Respecting  the 

*  History  of  the  Colonial  Church,  by  James  S.  M.  An<ler8on,  M.A.  Londou,  F.  &  J.  Kivington,  1848. 
8°.     Vol.  2,  pp.  624,  625. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  90. 

1  Public  Spirit  illustrated  in  tho  life  and  designs  of  the  Kov.  Thomas  Bray,  D.D.  Second  editiOD, 
.revised.    8°.    London,  1808,  p.  80. 
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lH'loii<;in<j  to  the  Old  South  Church  in  V>  )<,\o\\,  and  hitely  deposited  in 
the  I'.oston  Piiblio  Library,  is  a  very  valnabh;  collection  of  books  and 
nianusciipts  rehiting  to  New  England  history  formed  by  Thomas  Prince, 
one  of  the  early  pastors  of  the  church,  and  held  after  his  death  in  1758, 
as  the  public  lil)rary  of  the  <'hurc]i. 

NEW  ENGLAND   LIBRARY. 

At  the  same  time  he  bequeathed  a  separate  collection,  to  which 
he  <;ave  the  name  of  the  New  En,i;land  Library,  (M)nsisting  of  books 
ami  papers  either  published  in  New  England  or  pertaining  to  its  his- 
tory iind  public  affairs.  He  required  that  this  should  be  kept  in  a  dif- 
ferent apartment  from  the  other  books,  that  no  i)erson  should  borrow 
any  book  or  jiaper  therefrom,  but  that  any  person  whom  tlie  pastors 
and  deacons  should  approve  might  have  access  to  it.  This  collection, 
numbering  in  1814  two  hundred  and  tifty-uine  works,  was  deposited 
with  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

remiiius  ot  this  small  collection,  Dr.  J.  S.  15.  Hodges,  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  writes,  Jan- 
nary  '2(5,  l"*7ti : 

"As  a  parish  library  it  does  not  now  exist,  but  in  an  out-of-tlio-way  pl.ace  in  the 
church  I  have  found  the  following  volumes,  which  raust  iiave  formed  a  part  of  the  42  so 
given:  Five  books  of  S.  Irenanis,  ed.  1702;  Scrivener's  C.)urse  of  Divinity,  1074;  Du- 
pin's  Kcciesiastical  History,  vols.  I  and  3,  ed.  10'J3 ;  Dupin's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
v«»l.  7,  ed.  KiOri;  Bray's  Lectures  ou  the  Catechism,  lfi97;  Sermons  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed.     These  are  folio  volumes,  and  most  of  them  are  imperfect." 

The  following  interesting  sketch  of  a  parish  library  sent  by  Dr.  Bray  to  St.  James 
parish,  Anne  Arundel  Connty,  Md.,  is  kindly  furnished  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Gambrall,  the  rec- 
tor of  the  parish.     He  quotes  the  parish  record  as  follows  : 

"  '  1698.  Books  received  by  y*  Rev.  Chs.  Hen.  Hall,  y<=  —  of  May. 

''•A  catalogue  of  books  belonging  to  y"  library  of  St.  James  parish,  in  A.  A.  co.,  in 
Maryland,  sent  by  y^  Rev.  Dr.  Bray,  &  marked  thus,— -belonging  to  y"=  library  of  Her. 
ring  Creeke,  .A.nn  Arundell  Countj".' 

"There  were  two  lots.  The  lirst  was  received  in  IG'JS,  as  seen  abover  The  second 
was  received  June  .5th,  1703,  sent  also  direct  to  Herring  Creek,  by  Dr.  Bray. 

"The  first  lot  contained  125  distinct  works  in  141  vols. 

"The  second  lot  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  such  works  as  catechetical  lectures, 
YACtn,  &C.,  there  also  being  many  duplicates.  The  total  number  of  copies  in  this  col- 
ectiits  was  at  least  200,  sevi^ral  items  being  merely  denoted  as  parcels.  The  whole 
•oUection,  therefore,  in  1703,  was  about  341  volumes. 

"There  were,  in  the  lot  of  1G98,  29  volumes  folio,  19  volumes  quarto,  93  volumes  octavo. 

"The  second  lot  of  1703,  not  specified. 

"Some  of  the  works  were  in  Latin,  while  the  subjects  covered  the  whole  ground  of 
he  litoratnre  of  the  day  probably,  being  in  theology,  (controversial,  exegetical,  and 
Tactical,)  in  philosophy,  geography,  history,  and  travels.  These  works  were  also  of 
igh  character,  many  of  them  being  standards  to-day,  especially,  of  course,  those  in 
heology. 

'  In  Vi\^  the  catalogue  is  given  .again,  when  the  list  numbers  168  volumes.  This  is 
robably  tlie  true  number  and  the  high(.'st  belonging  to  the  library  proper,  th(!  many 

iplicates  above  mentioned  having  been  distributed. 

"The  library  was  preserved  very  well,  probably  down  to  the  Revolution,  it  being  the 

w  of  the  colony  that  the  vestry  shoubl,  from  time  to  time,  visit  and  inspect  it.  In 
\  40  we  find  as  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  vestry  against  a  rector  of  the  parish,  the 
t  3  E 
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LIBRARY  OF  KING'S   CHAPEL. 

nM.Pr  libr  irv  m  Boston  of  this  general  cbaracter,  that 
dmrcb  fro„>  tl.»  B«1."P  of  London.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^^„y 

I„.f„„tnote  «^-f;X tot  beiJ  aftenva^a  called  tbe  King's 
Sal;:'^    bS  Jstigbt  ea.il,  bave  beeo  a„  abtoeviate.l  fo™  o.  K.^g'. 

a„  exami„ati..u  of  it  enables  rae  to  »ay  tl>at  they  fo^ni"  =^^^  „„„,i.le«.i  a.  of 

vva»,  „erha,»,  the  b»t  at  th.t  t.a.e  -  ""»  ^'J',^™^!,,  „,i„„t  be  gla.l  to  l.o»se.s. 
great  e^ellenee,  anil  such  a,  an,  '"»'"''J°"  »'  '^  ^,  „,,T„  „,•  ,be  ^aniens,  and 
?t  was  carefully  deposited  in  boxes  n^ade  '»■  *'  »  «  l'"'  -j^  ^  ,,„t,j,  ai,,,evsed,  and 
l::^.r4:rr:rtr:td°"::nrt'rs  saved  bybe,n.  deposited.,  fe. 
■years  a.o,  in  the  L.b-ary  of  -  B-o„  .t^en.,,,.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^,^^^^^, 

The  books  "-^^^''"'""^■^'fi^tt  Church,  an  institution  established 
""-7:  ;''!rr''r:a"a^o"u    of^heUte'ological  library,  published 

;^'^r:;Tret;:rl.eTatl:^V;r„fa.e„etaUnv:nt„ry.,ftbel.^^^ 

.ti*.  of  w.ieh  t„.  vector  bad  bad  c^-^e  dm-ln,  ^.     ^^^ ^^_^^^.  ^^,^^^^^^  ,„  ,,^ 

"This  parish  snifered,  thonsH  ■>«»  '»  as  «"■»  ''^» ^  j,,„  Revolution,  and  as  a 

general  eonfusiou  wb.eb  befell  tbe  '^"'^"^^^^^  %,^  J„,,  „„„ever,  in  1789  .he, 
conseiuence  the  library  was  not  <=»■'•  ""y;^^^  .,„  i„„„tor,  of  the  parish  property  ;,: 
vestry  returning  to  tbe  eonvent.on  of  l^" '^  """'""^"J^.^  ,^^„/ot  the  boot,  are  said  to 

rat:;::::::rZt::;:;;;:t:;:- b;:s^ 

-rr^:lt';.elating  to  the  a.ai..  of  -..-Church^-  ^^^  (i^S^n^:!.:  h"  1 
to  Governor  Nicholson,  ^-'-■' ^^'f'''''X\Tl^llt,  Rei  \vu,.  Stevens  Perry,) 
torical  Collection,  of  the  Church  ,u  ?«'""» ';»»»;;;^tlso  remind  his  Grace  ef  Plate 
occurs  the  following:  ■'  We  ^"^/f  .  "^^^  f  "^ l""  lo-i"S  «"-''  «'  »  '""'"'  '""", 
„r  the  Con.7;;;.;-J»^'-te,oroTc,^:.ist  Church,, bo^s  tbe  present  condition  of 
from  Kev.  cj.  a.  r  i'^^-')      •      > 

'"^it'blulry  belonging  to  this  parish  was  i7-:^„r:e':""c;rn:,S'':ow  I^ 
„c.„r.  Son,e  of  the  b  -  ^•;^^f^  ^able  and  rare  theological  worUs. 
2  000  volumes,  ami  consists  m.i      j  ^^ 

Itis  for  *e  "-f  the  dera  of  the  Par^^^^^^  ,^^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^„„^,  ^„e  effort- 

The  first  books  foi  thib  lioiaiy   w  i  (jospel.—  Editors. 

of  Dr.  Bray,  by  the  Society  for  ^-S;^^:'^:^^^^    ^burcb  iu  New  England 
lA  History  of  King's  Chapel  m  ^  ^  «"' /^   /^;;;^^;  j^^o  the  Northern  Colonies.     Bj 
comprising  notices  of  the  -;troaact,on  of  Ep.scopacy 
F.  W.  P.  Greenwood.     Boston,  18.33,  p.  o5. 
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the  Fathers  ftnd  the  theologians  of  the  Church  of  Eughiiul ;  the  addi- 
tions, wliic.h  were  not  very  numerous,  comprise  controversial  works, 
and  especially  apoloijies  for  the  Cliurch  of  EiigUmd,  as  would  naturally 
be  expected  in  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  rector. 

BEGINNING  OF    FREE   LIBRARIES. 

it  will  bo  seen,  from  this  survey,  that  the  idea  of  a  free  public  library, 
as  now  practically  exetuplifled  in  several  of  our  States,  was  not  recog- 
nized in  its  fullness  before  the  Revolution.^  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  was  in  the  libtM'ty  given  to  persons  not  stockholders  to  consult  the 
books  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  The  growth  of  the  system  has  been 
in  the  conjunction  of  private  beneficence  with  public  aid,  especially 
where  a  system  of  free  schools  has  developed  a  sense  of  the  need 
of  a  public  library.  It  is  interesting,  as  one  notes  the  development  of 
the  best  known  public  library  in  the  country,  that  in  Boston,  to  see 
how  a  city,  with  old  traditions  of  education  and  intelligence,  gave  no 
significant  indications  of  considering  this  matter  until  within  one  or  two 
generations.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  but  two  libraries  of 
public  character,  both  of  those  of  theological  literature  largely  ;  Harvard 
College  Library,  it  is  true,  was  close  at  hand. 

mein's  circulating  library. 

And  mention  should  certainly  be   made  of  a  circulating  library,  es- 
tablished in  17G5  by  John  Mein,  afterwards  a  royalist  refugee,  and  kept 

'  Public  Library  and  Library  of  King  inUiani's  School,  at  Annapolis,  Aid. —  In  the  library 
of  8t.  Jolin's  College,  at  Annapolis,  Mil.,  are  deposited  398  tattered  and  A'euerable 
volaines  tliat  tell  of  the  existence  of  one,  and  probably  two,  pnblic  libraries  in  Annapolis 
as  earl,v  as  IfiOG-'OT,  four,  years  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  tlie  public  library  at  New 
York,  by  Kev.  John  Sharp.      The  circumstances  under  which  que  of  these,  the  "  pub- 
lic library,"  was  formed,  are  made  the  more  interesting  by  the  fact  that  they  were  marked 
by  the  first  official  recommendation  in  this  country  for  the  application  of  pnblic  funds  to 
»  laid  in  the  maintenance  of  a  free  public  library.     la  1697  Governor  Nicholson  proposed 
^  I  to  the  house  of  burgesses  "  that  His  Majesty,  William  III,  be  addressed  that  some  part 
of  the  revenue  given    toward  furnishing  arms  and   ammunition   for  the  use  of  the 
province,  be  laid  out  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  be  added  to  the  books  which  had 
been  presented  by  the  King,  to  form  a  library  in  the  porte  of  Annapolis;  and  that  a 
jij,  Iportion  of  the  pul)lic  revenue  be  applied  to  the  enlargement  thereof;  and  that  the 
pljl  jlibrary  should  be  placed  in  the  ofHce,  and  under  the  care  of  the  commissary  of  the 
provinco,  permitting  all  persons  desirous  to  study  or  read  the  books,  to  have  access 
(jjil  jthereto  under  projter  restrictions."" 

The  library  was  kept  in  the  State-house  until  that  building  was  burned  in  1704,  when 

j»  It  appears  to  have  been  removed  to,  and  united  with,  the  library  of  "  King  William's 

^jKI  pchool,"  (esLiblished  in  lG9;3-'97,  and  still  remembered  with  pride  by  Marylanders  as 

.^^  ihe  school  where  the  learned  and  elofjnent  William  Pinckney  received  his  early  train- 

ng,)  which,  with  other  property  of  the  school,  was,  in  the  year  1780,  given  to  St. 

ohn's  College. 

Rev.  William  S.  Southgate,  of  Annapolis,  recently'  inspected   the  remains  of   this 


Em;'' 


*  Annals  of  Annapolis,  by  David  Ridgely,  librarian  of  the  State  Library,  Baltimore.    Cushing  and 
Irother,  1841,  p.  92. 
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at  the  London  bookstore.  It  numbered  some  1,200  volumes  and 
boasted  a  printed  catalogue.  The  yearly  subscription  was  twenty -eight 
shillings;  the  quarterly,  teu  shillings  and  eight  pence.  In  his  adver- 
tisement be  states  that  he  was  influenced  to  undertake  it  "by  the  re- 
peated request  of  a  number  of  geutlemen,  the  friend.^  of  literature.-' 
Mein  was  a  bookseller,  and  it  gives  some  indication  of  the  condition 
of  the  book  business  in  Boston  at  the  time,  that  he  advertised,  shortly 
after,  a  stock  of  above  ten  thousand  volumes.  We  suspect  that  books 
were  more  freely  bought  by  private  persons  in  Boston  than  elsewhere, 
and  we  have  seen  how  Franklin  had  recourse  to  bojkstores  and  to  pri- 
vate collections  of  books. 

ALLUSION  TO  AN  EARLY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

There  is  one  curious  bit  of  literary  history  which  points  somewhat  in- 
decisively to  notions  of  a  public  library  at  a  very  early  date.  In  the 
Mather  Papers  in  the  Prince  Library  there  is  a  will  of  John  Oxenbridge, 
in  which  occurs  the  bequest : 

Item. — To  the  Public  Library  in  Boston  or  elsewhere  as  my  executors  and  oversea..-, 
shall  juf'gebest  Augustine's  works  in  6  volumes,  the  Century's  in  3  vols.      The  cat-  [ 
alogue  of  Oxford  library. 

Tbe  will  is  dated  Boston,  in  New  England,  the  12th  da^  of  the  first 

historic  collectiou,  and  kindly  furnished  the  following  interesting  description  for  thia 
sketch  : 

"  There  is  an  alcove  in  the  librar\'  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  lilled  with  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  very  old  books,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  lihe  new  andt 
fresh  appearance  of  the  contents  of  the  other  alcoves.  They  are  all  in  their  original 
leather  binding,  and  in  a  vefy  dilapidated  condition.  Some  are  stamped  on  the  out-i  k 
side  of  the  covers,  '  De  Bibliotheca  Annapolitana  ;'  others, '  Sub  auspiciis  Wilhelmi  III/  ,1 
The  greater  portion  have  no  stamp,  book-plate,  or  v^i ting  of  j 
wliat  collection  they  ctwne.  They  are  in  all  probability  tlie 
established  in  Annapolis  by  Governor  Nicholson  about  1()1)7,  and  of  the  King  William'^ 
School  Library,  mentioned  by  Ridgely  in  his  Annals  of  Annapolis. 

"This  collectiou  consists  of  about  188  folios  and  :i  10  quartos,  octavos,  and  duodocin, 
They  arc  principally  theological  works  of  the  editions  of  the  seventeenth  century 
i'roniinent  anu)ng  them  are  the  works  of  the  Chutch  Fathers,  such  as  Ambrose,  Athaua^ 
sius,  A<[uinas,  Augustine,  Basil,  Clement  Alexandrinus,  Chrysostom,  Eusebins,  Epiphai 
nius, (Gregory  Naziauzen,  Gregory  the  Great,  Origen,  Theodore t,  Theophylact,  Grotius,  an 
Jerome.    Among  the  critical  and  historical  works  are  the    Critici  Sacri,9  vols.,  fol' 
lOijO;  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  3  vols.,  fol.,  1671;  Concilia  Generalia,  9  vols.,  fol.,  1()3C; 
Baronins,  Annales  Eccle8iastici,5  vols.,  fol.,  1601.     Of  English  writers  we  find  such  t| 
Cave,  Selden,  Bishop  Bull,  Thos.  Hobbes,  Bishop  Pearson,  Goodwin,  Charuock,  Han 
mond,  Bray,Chillingworth,  Jewell,  Andrews,  Patrick,  More,  Bishop  Hall,  and  Boyjl 
In  the  classics  there  are  editions  of  Virgil,  (2  vols.,  1598  ;)  Plutarch,  1574;  Euripidt 
1694;  Aristophanes,  1607  ;  and  Delphine  editions  (1674  to  1691)  of  Claudian,  (i.  Cn 
tins,  Eutropius,  Horace,  Livy,  ^JartiaI,  Ovid,  Plautus,  etc.  i 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  collection  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Americi| 
Library,  presented  by  White  Keuuet  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosf; 
in  Foreign  Parts,  in  17P?,  for  use  by  the  colonial  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies. 

"  These  books  are  of  little  use  where  they  are,  and  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  i 
the  library  of  a  theological  school." — Editoks. 


auspiciis  Wilhelmi  lit*  Ij 
any  sort  to  show  fronjffl 
remains  of  the  library!  I 
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iiiDiitli,    1«»7'|.     Olio  othin-  reforeiica  appears  in    tlie  town  records  for 
Manli   11,  lO!).". : 

Votftl,  tliut  tliii  bodki's  of  tlie  \t  '•^\aU-v  of  birthtis  anil  di-iitlios  in  tlio  town  of  Boston 
shall  hv  tloMiaii'loil  hy  Mm  S  ^loiit-int^n,  in  wliosn  hanils  soiivur  tlioy  be,  and  tliat  all  bookes 
or  otluT  tliinijs  bi>lony;in<;  to  tho  library,  and  all  the  jj^ods  or  ostato  bolon^ing  to  the 
Town,  be  dfinandinl,  a'nl  takon  posiossion  of  by  the  Soloctiueii.' 

What  calliHl  out  this  vote,  ami  wiiether  the  library  inentioiieil  in  it 
had  iiiiy  connection  with  the  shadowy  oiio  to  wliich  John  Oxenbridge 
be(iucatlicil  his  books,  are  questions  not  answered  by  any  t'urtlier 
knowledge  that  we  have.'* 

Mathor  I'aiuM\s,  vol.  ii,  15.  (Prince  Library,  Boston  Public  Library.) 
riitit*  is  some  other  evidence  that  a  pnblic  Ubr;My  existed  in  Bi).ston  prior  to  1(>8(3. 
In  that  year  Rev.  Robert  RatelitVo,  sent  to  establish  the  first  Episcopal  Ciuirch  in  New 
Kn;;land.  arrived  from  Enj;land  and  "  waited  on  the  conncil,  and  Mr.  Mison  and  Ran- 
dolph proposed  that  he  shonld  have  one  of  the  congregational  meeting  bonses  to 
preach  in.  This  was  denied,  but  ho  was  granted  the  nse  of  the  library  room  in  the 
east  end  of  the  town  honse." 

Juno  l'»,  Ifiil),  it  was  voted  to  pay  "Mr.  S.nith  the  Jo3Mier,"  for  making  "12  formes 
for  the  servise  of  the  ehnrch,"  and  it  was  also  voted  to  employ  and  pay  "  Mr.  Smith 
the,Ioyner,  20«.  qnarterlie,  for  his  cleaneiiig,  placcing,  and  rcmoveing  the  Pnlpit,  formes, 
table  &f."  The  historian  of  King's  Chapel,  from  wiiose  work*  the  above  extracts  are 
ipioted,  adds, "The  accommodations  provided  for  and  referred  to  in  the  two  last  votes 
wore  intended  to  furnish  tliu  library  room  in  the  town  honse  in  a  decent  manner  for 
the  performance  of  divine  service." 

Holmes,  ill  his  Annals  of  America,  vol.  1,  p.  421,  note,  qnotes  from  the  manuscript  diary 
of  Judge  Sewall,  referring  to  the  efforts  of  Governor  Andros  to  secure  a  place  of  worship 
for  the  Episcopal  Society,  (IG-io,)  "It  seems  [he]  speaks  to  the  ministers  in  the  library 
about  accommodatioTs  as  to  a  meeting  house." 

Drake,  the  historian  t  of  Boston,  says  that  a  committee  of  the  Episcopal  Society 
applied  to  the  council  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  three  intieting  houses  for  the  minister 
to  preach  in.  "'That  isdenyed;  and  he  is  granted  the  east  end  of  y^  Town-house, 
where  y"  Deputies  used  to  meet,  until  those  who  desire  his  ministry  shall  provide  a 
fitter  place.'    This  ro  )ui  eoutaiil%d  a  library." 

Tbo  town  house  was  burned  in  1711 ;  rebuilt  the  following  year,  and  again  destroyed 
by  Bre  in  1747,  at  which  time  " 'A  vast  number  of  ancient  books  and  early  records, 
together  with  a  collection  of  valuable  papers,  were  destroyed  ;  and  to  the  ravages  of 
this  calamity  we  may  attribute  the  imperfect  accounts  that  are  to  be  obtained  of  the 
first  and  second  building." "t 

Probably  the  library  was  consum('<l  in  the  great  tire  of  1747.  The  foregoing  accounts 
Heem  to  prove  indubitably  that  such  a  library  existed  at  a  very  early  date. — Editors. 

*  A  History  of  King's  Chapul,  iu  Boston,  Tlie  First  Episcopal  Churcli  iu  New  England,  by  F.  W.  P. 
Greenwood,  Junior  ilinisterof  Kings  Chapel.  Koston,  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.,  and  Allen  &  Ticknor, 
1833. 

H'he  Hi-story  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  AM.    Boston,  Luther  Stevens,  ldJ6. 

|Hi«tory  and  Antinnities  of  Boston,  p.  350,  note. 
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SCHOOL  AND  ASYLUM  LIBILVRIES. 


BY    THE    EDITORS. 


I.— COMMON  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Intijoductohy  kkmarks  —  HisToniCAi,  skktch  of  common  school  libuariks  is 
Nkw  York,  Massaciiusktts,  Michigax,  Connecticut,  Rhodk  Island,  Iowa,  Indi- 
ana, Maink,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Calikornia,  Oregon,  Illinois,  Pemnsyl- 
VAMA,  Kansas,  Virginia,  New  .Iersey,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  in  the 

ORDER  OE  establishment  —  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  IN   THE   PKOVIXCE   OK    ONTARIO. 

Although  the  history  of  school  libraries  in  the  United  States  is 
marked  by  many  changes  and  mishaps,  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  that 
these  libraries  have  entirely  failed  to  accomplish  the  good  expected  of 
them.  From  first  to  last,  their  shelves  have  held  millions  of  good  books, 
affording  amusement  and  instruction,  and  cultivating  a  taste  for  read- 
ing in  millions  of  readers,  young  and  old.  In  a  single  State,  New  York, 
lifteeu  years  after  the  first  library  was  formed,  over  1,000,000  volumes 
wore  r<'i>orted  in  the  s(;hool  libraries,  without  account  of  the  large  number 
lirobably  not  reported,  and  the  still  larger  uumber  woru  out  and  lost 
during  that  period.  It  should  also  be  said  that  in  a  number  of  States 
the  s(;hool  libraries  furnished,  for  many  years,  the  only  supply  of  reading; 
the;  imperfect  facilities  for  procuring,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
books,  preventing  their  purchase.  Thousanfls  of  youth,  then  as  now, 
left  the  district  school  to  engage  at  once  in  the  active  duties  of  life,  and 
their  only  hoi)e  of  retaining  what  they  had  acijuired  and  adding  to  it, 
lay  in  the  means  of  self-instructiou  aftbrded  by  the  district  school 
library . 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  school  library  system  in  the  sev- 
eral States  where  it  has  been  tried  develops  the  causes  of  the  dangers 
and  failures  that  have  attended  it.  These  maybe  grouped  in  two  classes : 
first,  defects  aiul  frequent  changes  in  legislation  ;  second,  incompetence 
and  indifference  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  Premising  that  the 
system  of  no  one  State  or  district  exhibits  all,  but  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  each  will  be  found  to  contain  oue  or  more  of  the  evils,  they 
maj^  be  summed  up  as  f(>ll<)ws  : 

First.  JJifccts  of  legislation:  In  permitting  school  districts  to  raise  by 
tax  and  expend  money  for  libraries,  without  providing  for  State  aid,  or 
sui)ervision  of  the  selections  of  books;  in  granting  State  aid  without 
supervision  of  selections  ;  in  suspending  at  intervals  the  grants  of  State 
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aid  :  in  limitins  the  size  and  usefulness  of  the  libraries,  by  permitting  the 
(livtM-sion  of  the  funds  to  otlior  purposes,  after  e;ich  had  aefpiinMl  a  cer- 
tain number  of  volumes,  or  for  any  other  reason  ;  in  not  reipiirini^  that 
a  sum  equal  to  the  State  grant  to  any  district  should  be  raised  by  local 
taxation  as  a  condition  of  such  grant ;  in  failing  to  provide  by  stringent 
regnlations,  in  cases  where  the  library  funds  were  to  be  partly  or  wholly 
derived  from  fines  or  other  variable  sources,  for  the  full  payment  and 
legitimate  use  of  su.ch  funds;  in  not  cultivating  interest  in  the  libraries 
by  iioltling  trustees  and  other  school  otlicers  to  a  more  strict  accounta- 
bility for  their  management  and  preservation. 

Second.  Defecta  of  administration  :  As  shown  by  the  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing unsuitable  and  often  improper  and  immoral  books  by  trustees 
unac(|iiainted  with,  or  indilferent  to,  their  merits  or  demerits ;  by  placing 
the  libraries  in  the  charge  of  teachers  whose  interest  in  the  school  and 
library  alike  terminated  with  the  close  of  the  school  term  ;  by  failing 
to  hold  librarians  responsible  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  books; 
by  perverting  the  library  funds  to  other  uses  witliout  authority  of  law; 
by  allowing  the  libraries  to  sink  into  neglect  and  contempt  through 
failure  to  provide  regular  supplies  of  fresh  reading;  by  trustees  fail- 
ing to  realize  their  duty  and  personal  responsibility  in  respect  to  the 
proper  management  and  preservation  of  the  libraries,  aud  their  indif- 
ference respecting  the  fate  of  the  books;  by  a  like  indifference,  in  too 
many  cases,  on  the  part  of  town  and  county  superintendents  ;  by  inju- 
dicious selections  of  books  by  State  superintendents  aud  boards  of  edu 
cation,  when  charged  with  the  performance  of  that  duty. 

It  is  believed  that  an  examination  of  the  subjoined  sketches  of  the 
school  library  system  in  the  different  States  where  it  has  been  adopted 
will  disclose  all  these  causes  as  operating.  The  endeavor  has  been  to 
present  each  with  as  little  comment  as  practicable,  leaving  the  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

The  brief  sketch  of  the  libraries  connected  with  the  public  schools  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  has  been  introduced  on  account  of  certain  feat- 
ures, which  seem  to  commend  the  system  to  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  school  libraries  already  in  operation  or  which  may  be 
hereafter  established  in  the  United  States. 

NEW  YORK. 

Xew  York  wa-;  the  pioneer  in  founding  school  libraries.  In  1827, 
Governor  I)e  Witt  Clinton,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  recom- 
mended their  formation  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1835  that  the  friends  of 
free  sghools  saw  their  hopes  realized  in  the  passage  of  a  law  which  per- 
mitted the  voters  in  any  school  district  to  levy  a  tax  of  §-J()  to  begin  a 
library,  and  a  tax  of  8L0  each  succeeding  year  to  provide  for  its  increase. 
Much  apathy  was  shown,  and  few  districts  voted  the  necessary  tax.  la 
1831,  James  Wadsworth,  with  others,  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
State  to  republish  and  place  in  every  school  district  in  the  State,  Hall's 
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Lectures  on  School  Ki-e|)iiij,'.  The  favor  with  which  this  book  had  been 
receive*!  ami  re;ui  by  both  teachers  and  parents,  was  one  of  the  practi- 
cal arj,Minients  used  to  secure  the  |)assage  of  the  law  of  1835.  Mr. 
Wiulsworth  ajrain  came  forward  and  agreed  to  pay  ojie-fourtli  of  the 
first  year's  tax  to  each  district  in  the  towns  of  Geneseo  and  Avon. 
Even  this  fiiiled  to  gvt  a  response,  and  the  friends  of  the  libraries  saw 
that  other  means  must  be  found  or  their  plans  would  fail.  Their  efiforts 
were  nt  hist  successful,  and  in  1838  the  law  was  passed  which  was  to 
placr  within  fifteen  years  over  l,Gt)0,()()()  books  on  the  shelves  of  the 
school  libraries  of  New  York.  General  John  A.  Dix,  then  secretary  of 
state,  and  ex  oflicio  superintendent  of  schools,  from  the  first  a  zealous 
and  powerful  friend  of  the  movement,  was  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  law  ^Mvin;,'  to  the  school  districts  $55,000  a  year  to  buy  books 
for  their  libraries  and  reciuiring  them  to  raise  by  taxation  an  equal 
amount  for  the  same  pur[>ose.  The  law  met  favor  eveiywhere  save 
amoiiji  tliose  who  opi>osed  the  common  schools  themselves;  so  that 
(Jeneral  Dix's  successor  was  able  in  1841  to  report  •42l!,450  volumes  in 
the  school  lil)raries;  in  1842  this  number  had  increased  to  030,125,  a 
jrrowth  in  one  year  of  more  than  200,000  volumes.  In  1843  authority 
was  j,'raute<l  school  districts  to  use  the  library  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
school  ajipaiatus,  and  after  that  had  been  sufficiently  obtained,  for  the 
payment  of  teachers'  wages,  provided  that  each  district  containing  more 
than  fitly  chihlien  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  should  have  a 
library  of  n«>t  less  than  125  volumes,  and  each  district  containing  less 
than  fifty  children,  a  library  of  not  less  than  100  volumes.  Year  by 
year  the  libraries  grew  and  multiplied  until,  in  1853,  they  contained  an 
aggregate  of  1,004, 210  volumes.  Then  began  the  period  of  decadence. 
in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1801,  the  State  superintendent  said  : 

Conrurrciit  testimony  from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  State  represents  the  libraries 
in  tin*  rural  iliKtricts  as  almost  totally  unused  and  rapidly  deteriorating  in  value.  The 
wholf  nuinlH-r  of  volumes  reported  during  the  past  year  is  l,286,r>36,  which  is  :n7,674 
li'Hs  t|i:iii  was  rei>orted  in  IH.'):?,  although  $55,000  has  been  appropriated  each  year  since 
tliut  period  for  library  puri)oses. 

Ills  successor,  in  his  report  for  the  following  year,  finds  the  libraries  — 

mainly  repres«'iited  by  a  motley  collection  of  books,  ranging  in  character  from 
lleadl.-y'H  Sa<Med  Mountains  to  the  Pirate's  Own  Book,  numbering  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  million  and  a  half  of  volnmes,  scattered  among  the  various  families  of  dis- 
triitM.  constituting  a  part  of  the  family  library,  or  serving  as  toys  for  children  in  the 
iiurwry ;  .  .  .  crowded  into  cupboards,  thrown  into  cellars  stowed  away  in 
lofts,  cxjioH.-d  to  the  action  of  water,  the  sun,  and  of  lire,  or  more  frequently 
locked  away  into  darkness  unn-lievcd  and  silence  unbroken.  .  ,  .  The  dark- 
ness f.f  this  i)ictnre  is  partially  relieved  by  the  fact  that  the  cities  and  larger  villages 
i.f  the  State  .  .  .  have  been  less  negligent,  .  .  .  and  that  under  the  law  of 
IKX,  iLs  ttlMi  by  the  sanction  of  the  .^lepartmeut  under  a  previous  statute,  much  of  the 
appropriation  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages.  Still,  in  the  last 
live  y.ar.s,  ;*1:{1»,7'JH.10  have  been  expended  in  the  rural  districts  for  library  purposes, 
while  the  number  of  vohunes  reported  has  diminished  in  the  same  period  from  l,-2tS8,070 
to  l.'J0(),07.'-..  a  losH  of  Hl.iHto  volnmes  as  a  return  for  the  expenditure  named.  I  think 
tills  uuiy  Hafely  be  Bot  dt»wn  as  among  our  permanent  investments  of  the  school  fund 
form  which  lui  revenue  is  deiived. 
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111  1S(»1  the  lo^islatiui'  authori/AMl  all  dislricts  (Ll,()()()  in  imiiiber, 
acconiiiijr  to  Hon.  S.  S,  Kandall,  formerly  general  deputy  superiiiteiideiit 
t>r.-('liools  for  the  State)  which  n>ceived  less  than  83  a  y<'iir  for  library 
purposes  to  expend  it  for  teachers'  wajjes,  and  in  all  other  districts  for 
the  pnrchase  of  school  apparatns,  and  this  being  supplied,  to  teachers' 
wages.    ]Mr.  Kandall  observes:' 

So  fur  as  the  rural  districts  were  couccnicd,  and  most  of  tlie  city  schools,  this  enact- 
ment was  V  irtnally  equivalent  to  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  library  system,  nwani- 
festly  and  umiuestionably  a  retrograde  movement.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
before  the  million  of  volumes  still  remaining  in  the  12,000  districts  of  the  State  shall 
have  disappeared,  this  great  and  beneticent  feature  of  our  common  school  system  will 
be  restored  and  placed  upon  a  permanent  and  imjiroved  footing. 

The  diversion  of  the  library  fund  to  other  ])urpo.ses  continues,  and  all 
the  official  reports  indicate  that,  in  a  majority  of  the  districts,  the  people 
have  come  to  accept  the  diversion  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  in  some 
the  very  existence  of  a  library  at  any  time  is  rather  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion than  of  knowledge.  The  prediction  of  Superintendent  IMorgan,  in 
1840,  that  any  diversion  of  the  library  fund  to  any  other  purpose,  in  any 
case  and  under  any  circumstances,  woukl  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
libraries,  seems  to  be  fully  verified. 

The  present  State  superintendent,  writing  in  1875,  says: 

The  total  amount  of  State  appropriation  since  1838  is  $2,035,100.  ...  I  doubt 
whether  more  tbau  one-half  of  the  State  appropriation  has,  for  many  years,  been  used 
for  library  purposes.  ...  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  amount 
raised  by  local  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  district  libraries  is  very  small.  .  .  . 
The  district  library  system  has  not  worked  well  in  this  State  and  has  utterly  failed  to 
accomplish  what  was  expected  of  it  by  those  who  inaugurated  it.  The  libraries  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  iu  a  large  majority  of  the  districts  of  the  State  have  become 
practically  valueless.  The  number  of  volumes  is  auuually  decreasing.  ...  At 
the  date  of  the  last  report  it  was  but  831,554.2  ,  .  .  Mr.  Weaver's  =*  plan  for  im- 
proving and  increasing  the  usefulness  of  libraries,  was  to  prohibit,  absolutely,  the  use 
of  library  moneys  for  any  other  purpose,  to  compel  districts  to  raise,  by  local  taxation, 
a  sum  equal  to  that  apportioned  from  the  State  funds,  and  to  permit  them  to  raise  by 
taxation  a  sum  four  times  greater  than  the  State  apportionment.  He  also  believed 
there  should  be  a  change  in  the  method  of  selecting  books  —  and  in  that  belief  I  most 
heartily  concur.  In  very  few  instances  are  the  school  trustees  competent  to  make 
selections.  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  Mr.  Weaver's  plan,  the  system  would  be  vastly 
improved.  I  have,  however,  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  better  to  consolidate 
the  district  libraries  in  the  several  towns,  and  form  joint  town  libraries,  with  a  town 
fund  for  their  sujiport. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

School  libraries  in  Massachusetts  owed  their  origin  to  the  earnestness 
and  eloquence  of  their  advocate  Horace  Maun,  through  whose  influence 
a  law  was  enacted,  in  1837,  allowing  school  districts  to  raise  and  expend 
830  for  one  year  and  810  each  succeeding  year  to  begin  and  support  a 

» History  of  the  Common  School  Sy.stem  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  S.  S.  Randall. 
New  York  and  Chicago,  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &,  Co.,  1871,  pp.  3(53,  364. 
-Valued,  according  to  the  superintendent's  report,  at  $500,951). 
"Hon.  Abrani  S.  Weaver,  late  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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library;  tbe  school  committee  to  select  the  books.  Few  districts  availed 
themselves  of  tlit-  authority  thus  ;xtii>»texl,  and  four  years  after,  ia  1841, 
there  were  only  li),OiK>  volumes  in  all  the  school  libraries,  while  it  was 
estimated  that  one  hundred  towns  in  the  State  were  without  libraries  of 
anv  kind  savf  private.  The  friends  of  school  libraries  did  not  despair, 
anil  in  1S|l',  owin^;  to  their  unwearied  efforts,  a  resolution  was  passed 
apprppriatin;;  t()  each  district  that  should  raise  an  eq,ual  amount  the 
8UIU  <•(  •'jil.'»  ft)r  library  purposes.  Neither  this  resolution,  nor  that  of 
l.sr;  extending'  its  provisions  to  cities  and  towns  not  hitherto  divided 
intit  sclio.il  districts,  gave  more  tlian  ;?l.j  to  any  one  library.  In  184:2 
om-  fourth  of  the  districts  formed  libraries,  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of 
^ll.;J55;  they  contained  by  estimate  35,0()0  to  40,003  volumes.  The 
applications  for  aid  gradually  diminished  from  1843  until  1850,  when 
the  law  was  repealed.  Tlie  total  amount  paid  from  the  school  fund  in 
aid  of  2,()S4  libraries  was  $31,260;  the  value  of  the  first  libraries  was 
therefore  .*'»2,520.  According  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  education 
for  1S40  the  value  of  all  the  libraries  wa;:*  $42,707  ;  the  number  of  vol- 
umes, 91,530. 
The  school  libraries  have  been  superseded  by  free  town  libraries. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  school  law  of  1837  empowered  the  voters  of  each  district  to  raise 
by  tax  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10  annually  for  the  purchase  and  increase 
of  district  libraries.  Each  district  that  levied  the  library  tax  became 
entitled  to  — 

its  iiropnrtioii  of  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fiaes  collected  witbiu  tbe  several  counties 
for  any  V)rcach  of  the  peace  laws,  and  also  its  proportion  of  the  equivalent  for  exemp- 
tion from  military  duty,  which  fines  and  eiiuivaleut  shall  be  paid  over  by  tbe  several 
ollk-ers  coili-ctinj;  the  same  to  the  county  treasurers,  to  be  apportioned  according  to 
thennmlirr  of  children  in  the  townships  betwdcn  tbe  a<?es  of  live  and  seventeen  years. 
An  amendment,  in  1840,  directed  that  thefuud  arising  from  fines  and 
exein|)ti()ns  sliould  be  used  for  library  purposes  only.  The  act  of  1843 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  township  libraries  and  for  an  annual 
infomo  of  .•<25  for  each,  to  b-  raised  by  taxation;  it  permitted  the  elect- 
ors, after  a  library  had  acciuired  200  volumes,  to  reduce  the  amount  to 
be  raist'd  by  taxation  to  a  sum  not  less  than  $10  annually;  and  it  was 
made  the  «luty  of  the  State  superintendent  to  publish  a  list  of  books 
suitalile  for  school  libraries.  The  law  also  empowered  the  electors  of 
any  town  to  raise  by  si)ecial  tax  $50  additional  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library.  The  act  of  1859  authorized  the  voters  of  any 
town  to  (U'tcrminc  what  {)ortion  of  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  for 
scliool  purj.oscs  should  be  used  to  purchase  books  for  the  town  library; 
it  also  authori/.ed  the  electors  to  divide  the  township  library  into  dis- 
trict librari«'s.  The  law  of  LSOO  [.ermits  the  electors  of  any  town  to  " 
unite  the  several  district  libraries  and  form  a  township  library.  The 
electors  of  a  school  district  may  vote  a  tax  for  library  purposes. 
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The  following,  from  tlio  annual  report  of  tlio  State  superintendent  for 
isi)!>,  will  iiuli(!ato  some  of  the  dilUiiulties  that  beset  the  system  : 

I'lio  old  liiw  tltMuaiidt'il  .t!^.')  of  tlio  mill  tax  in  ovory  town,  often  ubsDibiiij;  tlio  tititiro 
tax.  Tlii.s,  with  tlio  linos,  or  so  much  of  thoin  ascoiihl  bo  coaxed  through  the  hands  of 
niagistiatfs  and  connty  treasnrors,  was  paid  for  town  libraries.  The  books  were  dis- 
trilinti>d  to  the  districts  by  the  town  clerk,  to  bo  returned  by  the  directors  every  third 
month  for  exchange.  This  would  now  require  more  than  60,000  miles'  travel  per 
annum,  at  a  positive  expense  to  the  directors,  certainly,  of  $100,000,  to  say  nothing  of 
more  than  10,000  days'  time.  This  was  like  putting  "two  locomotives  ahead  of  each 
other,"  as  an  old  editorial  friend  once  expressed  it,  "  to  draw  a  haud,-car."  The  result 
was,  the  books  were  generally  hidden  away  in  the  chirks'  offices,  like  monks  in  their 
cloister,  and  valueless  to  the  world.  And  what  kind  of  books  were  they  ?  Some  good 
ones,  doubtless  ;  but  generally  it  were  better  to  how  oats  in  tiie  dust  that  covered  them 
than  to  give  them  to  the  young  to  read.  Every  year,  soon  after  the  taxes  were  col- 
lected, the  State  swarmed  with  peddlers,  with  all  the  unsalable  books  of  eastern 
houses  —  the  sensational  novels  of  all  ages,  tales  of  piracies,  murders,  and  love  intrigues  — 
the  yellow  covered  literature  of  the  world. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Superintendent  Gregory  to  secure  a  change  in  the 
law,  authorizing  district  instead  of  town  libraries,  so  as  Xo  bring  the  books  within 
reach  of  the  people ;  and  by  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  educatiou  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting the  purchase  of  bad  books.  The  change  was  approved  by  the  people,  as  shown 
by  three-fourths  of  the  towns  adopting  it  at  the  first  election.  But,  alas!  it  was  like 
a  new  railway,  fully  equipped,  and  no  provision  for  wood  except  as  town  meetings 
might  vote  part  of  the  highway  taxes  to  buy  it.  The  law  failed  solely  because  no 
reliable  means  were  provided  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

.  If  we  could  have  an  honest  administration  of  the  fine  moneys  and  10 
per  cent,  of  the  two-mill  tax,  I  am  sanguine  we  should  soon  be  proud  of  our  school 
libraries. 

The  State  superintendent's  report  for  the  year  1873  discusses  the 
(luestion  of  school  libraries,  and  from  it  the  following  statements  are 
taken  : 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
school  libraries  as  a  useless  appliance  iu  our  school  work,  and  many  more  are  quite 
indifferent  to  the  subject,  there  are  yet  a  host  of  earnest  citizens,  and  among  them  our 
most  active  educators,  who  believe  the  value  of  school  libraries,  properly  managed, 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  opponents  say,  that  though,  there  was  a  time  when  school  libraries  may  have 
bee^i  desirable,  at  the  present,  when  the  country  is  full  of  books,  and  they  can  be  so 
easily  and  cheaply  procured  by  all,  it  is  a  waste  of  public  money  to  maintain  such 
libraries.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  although  books  are  plenty,  it  is  very  far 
from  true  that  all  or  even  a  majority  of  the  people  can  individually  procure  them  to 
any  desirable  extent.  Multituiles  are  unable  to  buy  them,  and  those  who  are  able 
generally  will  not,  unless  they  have  first  acquired  a  "taste  for  reading."  If  one  were 
to  go  through  the  country  and  take  an  inventory  of  the  books  to  be  found  in  all  the 
houses,  he  would  hardly  be  willing  to  assert  that  the  peopl8  are  supplied  with  books; 
and  if  he  ask  the  people  how  much  they  find  to  the  credit  account  of  their  finances  at 
the  end  of  the  y.ear,  and  how  strong  (or  how  weak)  is  their  desire  for  books,  the  answer 
might  sweep  to  the  winds  the  belief  he  may  have  entertained  that  the  people  will  sup- 
ply themselves. 

Verj'  few  districts  are  now  voting  sums  of  money  sufficient  to  build  up  creditable 
libraries.  The  whole  system  seems  to  have  come  into  general  disfavor,  and  is,  more 
than  any  other  feature  of  our  school  system,  the  one  of  which  we  are  least  proud. 
Many  persons  attribute  the  ill  success  to  the  division  of  the  township  libraries  to  the 
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districts,  and  ad..  .!«•  as  a  remedy  a  return  to  tlie  towusbip  system.  The  townships 
can  return  to  that  system  at  any  time  if  they  wish,  but  we  have  uo  information  that 
any  have  don.-  so.  Tlie  township  libraries  have  fared  no  better  since  the  change  in 
the  law  than  the  district  libraries.  If  any  advantage  has  been  gained  it  has  probably 
been  by  tli.-  hitt<-r.  Tlie  radical  defect  and  failure  was  in  destroying  all  certain  means 
for  the  supiiort  of  the  libraries.  The  moneys  from  fines,  etc.,  were  never  designed  as  a 
>iiii>i>"il  to  the  libraries,  but  were  so  appropriated  by  the  constitution  as  merely  inci- 
d.  .1,  and  to  make  the  penalty  for  crime  aid  in  preventing  crime  by  au  increasfed  iu- 
ti  ;;:i;encc. 

Accortliiij;  to  the  same  report  there  were  1,265  district  libraries,  coii- 
tuiiiiii;:  l-(>.."i77  volumes,  and  207  towuslilp  libraries,  containing-  49,872 
volumes,  makin^c  170,449  volumes.  The  amount  paid  during  the  year 
for  township  libraries  was  $5,570.04;  tor  district  libraries  $13,374.77, 
making  *is.!r»l. 41.  There  were  added  to  all  the  libraries  during  the 
year  14,.S.)(;  vt)]umes. 

The  funds  are  derived  from  three  .sources  : 

1.  From  lines  for  breaches  of  the  peace. 

2.  Townships  can  vote  a  portion  of  the  two-mill  tax. 

3.  Tile  districts  can  vote  a  tax  for  their  support. 

From  the/rsf  source  about  $40,000  were  realized  in  187.3.  From  the  second  $2,122 
were  reported ;  of  the  third  we  have  no  report,  but  the  amouut  voted  was  small,  doubt- 
less. Less  than  .$19,000  were  reported  as  expended  for  books,  showing  one-half  of  the 
fund,  small  as  it  was,  illegally  used  for  other  purposes.  Our  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
gives  us  an  admirable  library  system,  but  there  is  a  want  of  disposition  on  the  part  of 
our  people  (save  in  exceptional  instances)  to  vote  the  means  for  the  support  of  the 
libraries.  Nothing  is  certain  but  the  fine  money,  and  that  is  wholly  inadequate,  (ex- 
cept in  the  county  of  Wayne,  iucludiug  the  city  of  Detroit.)  Oaly  seventeen  town- 
ships of  the  955  voted  anything  the  past  year,  and  these  in  the  aggregate  less  than 
$1,500. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In  1S3.S  there  were  but  six  school  libraries,  containing  altogether  less 
than  1,000  volumes,  in  the  State.  In  1839  districts  were  authorized  to 
tax  them.selves  tor  a  school  library.  In  1840  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  common  schools  reported  : 

I  do  not  find  that  anything  has  been  done  by  districts  to  secure  for  them- 
selves a  library  of  useful  books  as  they  are  now  authorized  to  do  by  a  tax  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  dollars 

The  school  law  of  1841  gave  school  districts  the  power  "  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  school  library."    In  1842,  the  secretary  reported: 

Some  assistance  h;w  ahso  been  rendered  to  districts,  in  purchasing  and  procuring 
libraries  and  apparatus.  In  tliis  way^  to  my  personal  knowledge,  more  than  3,000 
vulumes  have  been  added  to  district  libraries. 

A  long  period  of  inactivity  followed,  and  the  school  libraries  lan- 
guished. In  1850  a  new  law  was  enacted,  giving  to  each  district  that 
would  raise  by  taxation  or  subscription  for  library  purposes  an  equal 
amount,  the  sum  of  .i<lO  the  first  and  $5  each  succeeding  year  by  the 
State.  The  (irst  year  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  $1,330  were  appro- 
priated by  the  State,  and  !«!2,0l)0  raised  by  the  districts  for  the  "  purchase 
of  libraries  and  apparatus."    In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1875,  the 
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State  iii>i>io[»riiiteil  $2,S(;r),  and  the  districts  raised  $  1:,.S03.,S2  for  tlie 
saiiu'  piirposi's.  As  the  two  items  are  not  (•liar«;ed  separately,  it  is  im- 
possilile  to  know  what  part  was  expended  for  libraries. 

IJy  a  subseiiuent  niodilication  of  tlie  hiw,  lar{;;e  districts  are  allowed 
to  draw  the  sums  named  for  each  one  hundred  pupils  in  actual  attend- 
;iiice  at  school.  High  schools  supported  by  towns  also  partici])ate  in 
the  beuelits  of  the  law. 

Tliere  are  1,500  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  about  9G0  of  them 
have  availed  themselves  of  State  aid. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  writes: 

Thu  workings  of  the  system  are  entirely  satisfa  ctory.  No  changes  are  rtMinired. 
Local  wants  are  provided  for  as  local  authorities  prefer.' 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

An  act  of  February,  1840,  gave  the  school  committee  of  each  town 
power  to  ai)[)ropriate  out  of  the  i)ubli(;  school  money  to  be  distributed 
to  each  district  the  sum  of  $10  annually,  to  be  ap[)lied  to  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  a  school  libraiy  for  said  district. 

Tlie  law  of  1845  made  it  the  duty  of  the  State  commissioner  of  com- 
mon schools  to  select  the  books  for  school  libraries. 

The  earnest  exertions  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  tlien  superintendent, 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  school  libraries  in  nearly  every  town  in  the 
State,  mainly  by  the  subscriptions  of  generous  individuals;  and  in  1852 
there  were  some  20,000  volumes  in  all  the  libraries. 

A  period  of  inactivity  followed,  and  in  1874  a  new  law  was  enacted, 
which  provides  that  the  board  of  education  "  may  cause  to  be  paid 
annually,  to  and  for  the  use  of  each  free  public  library,"  S50,  for  the 
l)urchase  of  books,  provided  the  library  contains  500  volumes,  and  $25 
for  each  addition  of  500  volumes,  though  no  library  can  receive  more 

'Many  towns  iu  Connecticut,  as  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  enjoyed  from  an 
early  period  the  educational  advantages  of  libraries.  Salisbury  was  particularly  fa- 
vored. Before  the  Revolution  it  received  from  an  Englishman  engaged  in  business 
there  the  gift  of  a  library  of  200  well  selected  volumes,  imported  from  London.  This 
library  llonrished  until  the  town  was  nearly*  a  century  old. 

In  IHO:}  Caleb  Bingham,  a  native  of  -Salisbury ,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  American 
Preceptor,  Columbian  Orator,  and  other  school  books,  then  a  publisher  and  bookseller 
iu  Boston,  wrote  to  his  brother,  saying  :  "  I  well  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  how  ar- 
dently I  longed  for  the  opportunity  of  reading,  but  had  no  access  to  a  library.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  are  at  the  present  time,  in  my  native  town,  many  chil- 
dren who  possess  the  same  desire,  and  who  are  in  a  like  unhappy  predicament.  .  .  . 
I  iiave  selected  from  my  shelves  1.50  volumes  for  the  commencement  of  a  library  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  children  of  the  town  of  Salisbury,  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
.  .  .  To  the  small  beginning  it  is  presumed  the  liberality  of  your  fellow  townsmen 
will  iiuluce  them  to  make  such  additions  from  lime  to  time,  as  that  it  will  at  length 
become  respectable." 

Tlie  expectations  of  the  generous  donor  were  not  disappointed.  The  "Bingham 
Library"  livi-d  and  prospered  for  many  years,  supported  by  occasional  grant?  of  money 
from  the  town,  the  first  example,  it  is  believed,  of  municipal  aid  to  a  library  in  the 
.  United  States. 
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tliHii  $.")(>().  The  ho:\nl  of  education  is  directed  to  oversee  the  choice  of 
books  and  seciirt'  their  free  use  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  which 
thi'  library  is  sitiiati'd. 

The  law  and  a  code  of  regulations  were  published  in  August,  1875. 
These  regulations  seem  so  wise  that  they  are  here  inserted. 

L  Tin-  trnstet'sor  board  of  iniuiaj^oinent  of  every  library  claiming  aid  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  464  of  the  general  statutes,  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
iKvird  ofVdiication  that  the  free  use  of  all  the  ad%'antages  of  the  library  is  granted  to 
all  i-itizens  of  suitable  age  and  character  of  the  town  or  city  .  .  .  iucludiug  those 
of  tlio  ni'ighboring  territory  within  a  radius  of  three  miles. 

*J.  Every  application  for  s  lid  aid  sliall  be  aucoiupauied  by  a  catalogue  of  the  books 
ill  tlie  possession  of  the  library,  and  also  a  written  statement  by  the  librarian  of  their 
nninbi-r  and  condition. 

;{.  In  tlie  nutnluT  of  l)ooks  reported  as  belonging  to  the  library,  only  those  shall  be 
counted  which  are  in  good  condition  for  use.  Furthermore,  iu  such  enumeration  no 
duplicate  of  congressional  reports,  State  documents,  or  books  of  a  similar  character, 
shall  be  reckoned  ;  but  unbound  magazines  may  be  counted  in  their  complete  volumes. 

4.  With  each  application  for  aid  following  the  first,  there  shall  be  riled  a  schedule  of 
the  books  purchased  with  the  precinling  grant  from  the  State. 

Tt.  Every  lil»rary  receiving  aid  from  the  State  shall  have  a  printed  catalogue  of  all  its 
hooks. 

6.  Each  application  for  aid  shall  bo  made  to  the  commissioner  of  public  schools,  and 
be  submitted  by  him  to  the  committee  on  libraries,  who  shall  report  thereon  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board. 

7.  Every  library  receiving  aid  in  accordance  with  these  provisions,  shall  be  open  at  all 
times  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  of  education,  or  of  any  member  thereof,  or  of  their 
agent. 

Applications  for  State  aid  have  been  received  from  seven  libraries, 
th»' grants  to  which  amount  to  $550;  they  contain,  in  the  aggregate, 
!»,.'i5G  volumes. 
The  commi.ssioner  of  public  schools  writes,  September  25,  1875: 
I  think  the  indications  are  very  favorable,  and  I  am  strongly  in  hopes  that  within  a 
fi-iv  yiars  w,-  Khali  have  a  library  in  every  village  and  town  in  our  State. 

lOAVA. 

IJy  an  act  of  the  territorial  legislature,  passed  in  1840,  school  districts 
were  authorized  to  impose  a  tax  of  $10  a  year  for  the  purchase  and  in- 
cr.'as..  of  school  libraries.  In  1840,  alter  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the 
rnion,  a  new  law  was  passed,  empowering  school  districts  to  expend  a 
portion  oftlir  money  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes  for  the  for- 
mation  and  increase  of  .school  libraries. 

The  growl h  of  these  libraries  seems  to  have  been  sure  though  slow. 
The  whole  miinber  of  volumes  reported  in  18G3  was  3,857:  m  1875, 

i3,rjo. 

In  1875  there  were  3,070  school  districts  in  the  State. 

INDIANA. 

An  act  passed  in  18 H  authorized  taxation,  not  exceeding  $30  in  any 
one  3  ear,  for  the  purchase  and  increa.se  of  a  library  in  any  scliool  district 
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in  tho  State.  In  1S52  a  law  was  cnactt'd  rcqiiiiiiij;-  that  a  tax  of  one- 
loiiitli  <»t  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  piopcM'ty  taxable  for  State  purposes, 
iiul  L*."»  cents  on  each  i)oll,  shonld  be  levied  durinjjf  two  years,  and  the 
l)roceeds  applied  to  the  pnrchase  of  township  libiaries  by  the  snperin- 
tendcnt  of  i>ublic  instrnction,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of 
education.  The  libraries  were  to  be  distributed  by  the  sni)crintendeut 
anion;;  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  i)opidation,  but  the  injustice  of  this 
method  became  n)anifest  as  soon  as  it  was  tried,  and  the  books  were 
afterward  assigned  to  the  townships  on  the  basis  of  school  population. 

The  sum  realized  in  the  two  years  was  about  $170,000.  According 
to  the  repoit  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1855, 
GOl  libraries,  containing-  an  aggregate  of  135,378  volumes,  had  been 
distributed. 

The  revised  school  law  of  1855  provided  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  for  one 
year,  and  the  whole  amount  received  during  the  three  years  was 
820i;,5'.)7.  Up  to  1857,  220,213  volumes,  costing  $252,333,  had  been  i)ur- 
chased. 

In  his  report  for  1850,  the  superintendent  wrote: 

Siiflicit'iit  tiiiu'  h.is  now  elapsed,  since  tin;  tir.st  selection  (if  books  was  distributed  to 
the  towiisliips,  to  test,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  capacity  of  the  library  feature  as  an 
edncational  instrumentality,  as  an  appropriate  adjunct  of  our  school  system.  It  has, 
even  in  the  brief  period  of  its  operations,  accomplished  results  equal  to  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  its  friends,  and  fully  redeemed  their  pledges  in  its  behalf.  The 
reports  from  many  of  the  townships  will  show  that  the  number  of  books  taken  out,  in 
twelve  consecutive  mouths,  is  from  one  to  twenty  times  the  entire  number  in  the 
library. 

The  libraries  continued  to  grow  until  they  were  reported  to  contain 
315,209  volumes  in  1801,  from  which  time  they  began  to  decline.  The 
superintendent's  report  for  1801  contains  this  significant  sentence  : 

I  have  .  .  .  again  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  to  make  provision  for  reason- 
able, not  large,  annual  additions  to  these  libraries,  and  for  better  care  of  them,  under 
the  full  conviction  that  if  such  provision  is  not  s^on  made  they  will  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  waste  away  and  disappear,  and  the  immense  amount  of  money  invested  in 
them  be  lost  to  the  State,  and  this  powerful  auxiliary  educational  agency  lost  to  the 
schools.  #  . 

In  1806,  $11,000  were  raised  by  taxation  for  the  pnrchase  of  books, 
and  about  29,000  volumes  added  to  the  libraries.  The  circnlation  of 
books  in  that  year  was  about  85,000  volumes;  the  small  addition  made 
awakened  interest,  so  that  two  years  later  the  circulation  was  reported 
at  about  140,000  volumes,  showing  that  the  people  craved  fresh  read- 
ing. The  additions  since  1800  have  been  small,  amounting,  in  1871,  io 
only  2,510  volumes,  while  out  of  253,515  volumes  reported  in  the  libra- 
ries, oidy  85,306  were  reported  as  having  been  "taken  out  during  the 
year."! 

'The  number  of  volumes  reported  in  the  Public  Library  of  Indianapolis,  April  9, 
1-^4,  was  14,.'iC0 ;  the  circulation  of  books  for  the  year  ending  on  that  date  was  101,281 
volumes. 
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Till'  average  comlitioii  and  iis"  of  tlie  libraries  are  fairly  indicated  by 
the  siiljjoiinMl  cxciMpts  from  tlie  report  of  the  siiperinteiidetit  of  public 
instruction  for  1S71,  as  reported  to  liim  by  the  sujterintendents  of  the 
several  counties  named: 

Stirthulomiic  '  oiiiilii.  —  Tlie  niinibir  iif  voiiiiiies  reported  as  biloiigiiig  to  twelve  town- 
shipH  is  ti,r)7*J  ;  tlie  iimiiber  taken  out,  tJOf).  A  few  volmiies  of  reports  Lave  been 
luMed  to  eaeli  liltrary  •lininj;;  the  year.  Many  of  the  books  have  boon  lost,  the  re- 
iiiainiler  are  in  bail  condition,  and  but  little  read.  The  expense  overruns  the  benefit 
«lorived.  1  would  sn^^jjest  that  an  api»ropriation  be  made  to  till  the  empty  shelves  with 
reading;  matter  that  will  command  respect  by  its  worth  ;  if  not,  our  township  libraries 
will  Boon  belonjij  to  tlie  past. 

\'olniiii's  in  hhraries,  2,57li;  taken  out  during  jear,  395;  added  during 
.\ear,  Hi. 

lituton  (uiiiily. —  The  township  libraries  under  the  present  arrangement  are  simply 
of  no  Ixnelit  whatever;  not  j'O  volumes  out  of  the  1,:5.'0  are  reported  as  having  been 
taken  out  and  read. 

Volumes  ill  Iil>r:irie.s,  l,.'>oO;  taken  out  during  year,  45;  added  during 
year,  S, 

(anoll  (oiiiity. —  Onr  libraries  are  in  rather  poor  condition,  and  poorly  patron- 
ized.    Many  of  tiie  books  are  stale,  and  people  seem  to  take  little  interest  in  them. 

Volumes  in  library,  3,428;  taken  out  during  year,  428;  added  during 
year,  7. 

Ciaujord  Coini/i/.— Each  township  has  a  good  bookcase  and  the  books  are  kept  tol- 
erably well.  In  some  townships  they  are  not  kept  as  well  as  in  others.  They  get 
weak  for  want  of  exercise. 

Volumes  in  libraries,  2,006;  taken  out  during  year,  1,281;  added 
during  .vear,  17. 

Ihathorn  ConuliL—Onr  libraries  are  greatly  neglected,  the  people  seeming  to  care 
but  little  for  the  books,  they  generally  being  supplied  with  fresher  publications  for 
general  reading. 

Volumes  in  libraries,  3,518;  taken  out  during  year,  1,541. 

Ihraiin-  r.,Hii///.— Contrary  to  what  was  expected  the  township  library  system  in  the 
Slate,  at  ii-.ist  in  this  county,  is  comparatively  a  failure.  Never  have  the  advantages 
been  realized  from  it,  that  its  projectors  expected.  In  this  county  the  books  are  but 
little  read,  and  are  slowly  but  snr.-ly  bec^jiing  scattered  and  lost,  and  its  complete  re- 
<lu(tiou  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Voliim.-s  in  libraries,  3,f;;57  ;  taken  out  during  year,  528. 

IhKnlb  CoHitly.-i^hxv  libraries  are  iu  a  fair  condition,  though  in  some  townships  the 
books  ale  not   miieh   read. 

Voliiiiirs  ill  lihiMiii's,  L',573;  taken  out  during  year,  50;  added  during 
year,  1.     There  are  nine  townships  in  BeKalb  County. 

lUlauan  <o,inly.—  T\u-  puldic  libraries  of  the  various  townships  of  our  county  are  in 
a  most  .leplorable  coiulition.  Many  books  are  lost  and  but  few  read.  I  am  afraid 
many  of  onr  citizens  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  such  libraries.  Our  teachers,  too, 
many  of  them  at  least,  are  nnae.piainted  with  the  character  of  these  books,  and  hence 
eaniiot  call  attention  to  them  and  make  such  recommendati.)ns  to  their  pupils  as  will 
enable  tli.Mi.  to  read  profitably.     A  gn,at  reformation  is  here  needed. 

Volumes  in  libraries,  2,S2t;  taken  out  during  year,  000;  added  dur- 
iii;-  year,  11. 
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Fountain  Connhj. —  Our  township  lilirarios  arc  in  ^i-ni-iiil  a  failnro.  Tlicy  hav(i  liocn 
poorly  protorviid,  often  loft  to  the  morcy  of  visitorH,  and  in  this  way  mora  than  half  of 
tho  books  liavo  boon  carried  away  and  lost.  Thoy  aro  now  practically  of  u<»  value,  bnt 
a  decided  expense.  Unless  we  can  get  more  new  books,  I  hope  tho  next  legislatnro 
will  i>as3  a  law  ordering  tho  sale  of  onr  old  books  and  that  the  proceeds  be  added  to 
till"  general  school  fund. 

Voliirm'siii  libraries,  2,7-18;  taken  out  (Imiiigyear,  54G;  added  during 
year,  (JO. 

Franklin  County. —  The  books  in  onr  libraries  are  well  taken  care  of,  bnt  not  read  as 
ninch  as  they  onght  to  bo.  A  small  addition  by  State  aid,  or  otherwise,  to  each  of 
them,  would  have  a  good  effect  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  their  existence, 
and  attracting  them  to  a  pernsal  of  the  books. 

Volumes  in  libraries,  4,0G2  ;  taken  out  during  year,  1,019;  added  dur- 
ing year,  5. 

Urant  County. —  Onr  libraries  ifi  some  townships  do  tolerably  well,  while  in  others 
they  do  poorly.  When  some  one  takes  an  interest  in  this  work,  as  in  other  things,  and 
talks  it  np,  invites  persons  to  call  in  and  examine  the  books  in  tho  library,  the  people 
as  a  result  appreciate  the  reading  of  such  books,  and  are  benefited  ;  while  in  some  other 
places  no  one  speaks  of  the  library,  and  it  is  considered  a  thing  of  expense  for  no  profit, 
for  the  books  are  not  read.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  advantage  and  great  profit 
in  the  aggregate,  even  as  it  is,  though  the  books  are  not  read  as  much  as  they  should 
be  by  our  people. 

Number  of  volumes  reported,  1874,  2,556;  taken  out  during  year,  566; 
added  during  year,  4. 

Howard  County. —  By  the  statistical  report  you  will  obs,erve  that  in  our  township 
libraries  are  1,820  volumes  ;  that  not  a  book  has  been  added  ;  that  only  3G2  of  these 
books  have  been  taken  out  and  read. 

Montgomery  County. —  The  libraries  arc  doing  very  well,  being  rarely  ever  molested. 
If  the  case,  box,  or  apartment  wherein  contained,  is  of  good  material  and  kept  in  the 
dry,  the  probability  is  they  will  serve  the  next  generation  as  well  as  they  have  this. 
As  a  general  thing  they  are  composed  of  very  poor  selections,  consequently  they  are  bnt 
little  read.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  not  worth  what  it  costs  to 
keep  them.  If  thej'  were  distributed  among  the  different  districts,  and  placed  nnder 
the  charge  of  the  teacher,  I  believe  they  would  be  productive  of  great  good,  and  co.st 
the  public  less.     As  now  handled  they  are  of  but  little  value. 

Volumes  in  libraries,  3,728;  takeu  out  during  year,  908;  added  dur- 
ing year,  2. 

Wayne  County. —  The  libraries,  in  most  cases,  are  well  preserved,  and  centrally  located. 
The  books,  however,  have  been  on  hand  so  long  that  calls  for  them  are  not  so  frequent 
as  they  would  be  had  they  a  supply  of  fresh  new  books.  It  would  be  well,  in  my  opinion, 
to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  permit  the  levy  of  a  small  tax  by  the  township  trustee,  to 
increase  the  books  on  hand  from  year  to  year. 

The  Morrison  Library,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  established  by  the  generosity  of  a  for- 
mer citizen,  has  done  and  is  still  doing  much  to  diffuse  general  intelligence. 

Volumes  iu  libraries,  13,459;  taken  out  during  year,  29,708;  added 
during  year,  230. 

MAINE. 

By  an  act  dated  March  19, 1844,  school  districts  were  authorized  to 
expend  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  of  the  district  school  appropriation 
4e 
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each   year  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  school  libraries,  and  two  dis- 
tricts might  UDitf  tlioir  funds  for  this  purpose.     Few,  if  any,  libraries 
grew  up  umler  the  above  provisiou,  aud  the  State  superinteudeut,  writ- 
iu;,'  III  l>i7."),  says  : 
\\,   1     .  .•  III.  library  system  in  this  State  recoguized  by  the  school  law  s. 


OHIO. 


The  i)ioneers  of  Ohio  were  men  who  knew  and  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  common  schools.  When  they  began  the  building  of  the  State 
they  also  bi-gan  an  effort  in  behalf  of  public  education.  Amid  all  the 
discouragements  that  beset  them  in  the  wilderness,  their  energy  did  not 
flag  nor  t^heir  faith  waver.  The  school  law  of  1825  gave  place  in  1837 
to  one  more  eflicieut.  Prior  to  this  a  State  convention  of  friends  of  edu- 
cation, i)resided  over  by  Governor  Kobert  Lucas,  met  at  Columbus 
during  the  session  of  the  general  assembly,  in  January,  183G.  One  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  recommended  that  authority  be  granted  for  the 
formation  of  school  libraries. 

Tlie  law  enacted  the  following  year  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  State  superiuteudent  of  schools.    He  immediately  entered  on  his  du-. 
ties,  and,  after  traveling  twelve  hundred  miles  on  horseback  and  visit, 
ing  three  hundred  schools,  submitted  his  report  and  recommendations, 
one  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  school  libraries.     From  this  time 
onward  the  advocates  of  the  libraries  were  unwearied  in  their  efforts, 
aud  the  legislature  was  constrained  in  1847  to  ena^t  a  law  by  which  the 
county  commissioners  of  eleven  counties,  named   in  the  act,  were  em- 
powered  to  grant  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  surplus 
revenue  to  teachers'  institutes,  one-half  of  which  was  to  be  dev^oted  to 
the  institution  of  lil)raries  for  their  use.  This  act  was  amended  February, 
1S4S,  so  as  to  rcijuire  that  all  money  used  for  libraries  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  common  school  libraries,  and  its  provisions  were 
extended  to  all  counties  in   the  State  having  possession   gf  tie  fund 
named  in  the  lirst  act.     In  1853,  after  a  severe  struggle,  the  general 
school  law  was  i)assed,  which  contained  a  clause  creating  a  fund  by  a  tax 
of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  yearly,  on  the  taxable  property  of 
the  State,  ''  for  the  i)urpose  of  furnishing  school  libraries  aud  apparatus 
to  all  tln^  common  schools  in  the  State."     It  was  estimated  that  this  tax 
would   i)roduce  880,000  per  annum.      The   State  superintendent   was 
chargetl  with  the  duty  of  selecting  and  purchasing  the  books. 

During  the  lirst  three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  law  332,579 
v(»hiines  wer(!  [»laced  in  the  school  libraries.  A  suspension  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  tor  two  years  produced  its  natural  result,  a  diminution 
of  the  number  of  books,  and  therefore  of  the  usefulness  of  the  libraries. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  volumes  reported  was  over  100,000.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  su[)pose  that  one-third  of  the  books  had  disappeared 
in  two  years;  much  must  bo  attributed  to  imperfect  returns  through 
waning  interest.     As  soon  as  operations  uuder  the  law  were  resumed 
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and  new  books  were  juldod,  iiitorost  was  ic-awiikeiied,  and  for  several 
years  they  prospiued.  In  ISiJl),  a  law  aiitliori/ini;  tlie  levy  of  a  tax 
for  seliool  libraries  was  ado[)ted.  In  ISO."),  the  nunil)er  of  voliiuies  re- 
ported was  n/arly  350,000. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the  year  185S  and 
from  other  sources  it  ai)pears  that  the  selections  of  books  for  the  school 
libraries  diiriug  the  early  years  of  the  system  were  uot  in  all  respects 
satisfactory,  and  some  of  the  criticisms  evoked,  though  severe,  seem  just 
and  reasonable. 

It  was  felt  that  the  libraries  would  coinmaud  greater  interest  and 
better  care  if,  instead  of  being  divided  among  the  several  districts, 
they  were  consolidated  and  the  town  system  adopted.  Accordingly  an 
act,  dated  March,  1SG4,  was  ])assed,  directing  such  consolidation,  which 
it  was  hoped  would  infuse  new  life  into  the  system.  The  reports  of  the 
State  superintendent  show,  however,  that  this  hope  was  not  realized. 
The  libraries  continued  to  languish.  In  his  annual  report  for  1868,  the 
State  superintendent  said  : 

Tliere  cau  be  little  question  that  our  townsliip  libraries  have  either  fulfilled  their 
mission  or  are  destined  never  to  fill  it.  The  books  are  scattered  or  lost  in  large  num- 
bers. Those  that  are  gathered  into  the  township  central  libraries,  as  required  by  the 
amended  law  of  ldG4,  are  read  by  few  or  none  but  the  fiiinilies  of  the  librarians  ;  and 
in  the  townships  where  the  requirements  of  the  amended  law  have  not  been  com^^lied 
with,  the  books,  at  least  the  great  bulk  of  them,  arehopelesslysaattered  or  destroyed. 
.  .  .  Township  school  officers  are  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  few  books 
remaining,  and  in  many  cases  are  calling  for  the  privilege  to  sell  them  by  public  auc- 
tion or  to  be  otherwise  relieved  of  their  care. 

The  superintendent  recommended  that  the  books  be  transferred,  un- 
der proper  restrictions,  to  voluntary  associations,  which  — 

already  exist  in  nearly  all  our  cities  aid  in  many  of  our  towns  and  villages ;  and  if 
the  iiublic  school  library  books  were  turned  over  to  these  associations,  or  offered  to 
others  that  may  yet  be  formed,  a  very  commendable  enterprise  woukl  be  promoted, 
and  the  books  be  properlj^  cared  for  and  used. 

According  to  the  report  above  quoted,  there  were  286,684  volumes  in 
all  the  school  libraries.  In  1869  there  were  but  258,371  volumes  reported. 
Since  that  year  no  statistics  of  school  libraries  have  been  published  by 
the  State  superintendent;  the  last  mention  of  them  appears  in  the  an- 
nual report  for  1871,  where  allusions  are  made  to  them  in  the  reports 
from  eight  counties,  without  exception  unfavorable. 

The  recommendations  of  the  superintendent  in  his  report  for  1868 
were  in  May,  1873,  embodied  in  a  law  which  provides  that  a  majority  of 
the  electors  in  any  city  or  incorporated  village  uot  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  may  levy  an  annual  tax  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  a 
mill  on  the  dollar  on  the  taxable  property,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
and  maintaining  a  public  library,  and  on  consent  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation being  had,  the  Ohio  school  library  of  the  town  may  be  trans- 
ferred thereto. 

An  act  passed  March,  1867,  empowers  boards  of  education  in  cities 
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of  the  firsi  aii«l  s.-coihI  classes  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a 
mill  on  the  dollar  on  all  property  taxable  for  school  purposes,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  public  school  libraries.  The  law  of  February, 
1SG8,  authorizes  the  city  council  of  any  city  of  the  second  class  to  levy 
a  tax  not  excecdinfr  one-half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  for  a  free  public  li- 
brarv  and  rcadin;^  room,  i)rovided  suitable  accommodations  are  fur- 
nislR'd  without  expense  to  the  city. 

In  several  cities  large  public  libraries  have  grown  up,  the  creation  of 
which  was  dnc  to  the  school  library  law  of  1853.  The  article  entitled 
Public  Libraries  of  Cincinnati,  in  another  part  of  this  report,  will  be 
found  to  contain  an  interesting  description  of  the  most  important  of  this 
class,  the  rnblic  Library  of  Cincinnati. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  adopted  in  1848,  provided  for  the  for- 
mation of  school  libraries  in  the  same  section  which  enacted  that  com- 
mon schools  should  be  established.  The  first  school  law  authorized  the 
town  superintendent  to  deduct  10  per  cent,  from  the  school  fund  and 
with  it  buy  books  for  the  several  districts.  This  law  remained  in  force 
until  1859,  when  it  was  repealed.  In  1858  there  were  1,125  district 
libraries  and  -50  joint  libraries  in  the  State,  containing  an  aggregate  of 
38,755  volumes.  A.t  that  time  there  were  4,000  school  districts  in  the 
State  ;  there  were  50  countieg  in  the  State,  20  of  which  did  not  report  a 
single  library  ;  six  others  reported  nine  libraries,  with  a  total  of  131  vol- 
umesr— an  average  of  less  than  15  volumes  each. 

There  seemed  good  reason,  after  summing  up  the  results  often  years' 
eflfort  and  finding  them  so  meagef,  for  the  superintendent  to  recommend 
the  substitution  of  the  township  system. 

In  1859  a  law  for  town  school  libraries  was  enacted.  By  it  a  perma- 
nent library  fund  was  to  be  created  by  devoting  10  per  cent,  of  the 
school  fniul  "subject  to  ai)portionment  in  1860,  and  annually  there- 
after," and  adding  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  "one-tenth  of  one  mill  on  the 
dollar  valuation  of  taxable  property."  This  fund  could  only  be  used  for 
library  i)urposes.  The  local  school  boards  were  no  longer  to  purchase 
books,  that  duty  being  devolved  on  "  public  authority."  Unfortunately 
the  law  was  not  specific,  and  a  bill  prepared  by  three  distinguished 
educators,  who  Inul  been  appointed  by  the  legislature  in  1859  to  make 
a  revision  of  the  school  laws  and  report  to  the  succeeding  legislature, 
l»roscntcd  to  that  body  a  bill  which  cared  for  all  details.  It  failed  to 
become  a  law,  and  in  1802  the  law  of  1859  was  repealed,  the  funds  that 
had  accumulated,  amounting  to  more  than  $88,000,  being  transferred  to 
the  school  and  general  fuiuls  whence  they  had  been  derived. 

A  return  to  the  district  system  was  inevitable,  and  in  18G3  a  law  was 
passed  allowing  school  clistricts  to  vote  a  tax  of  $50  a  year,  and,  if  the 
district  contained  two  hundred  or  more  children  of  school  age,  $100  a 
year  for  a  library.     In  1874  there  were  reported  in  the  district  libraries 
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10,157  volumes,  valued  at  $14,057.4.3,  and  $800.77  had  been  paid  for  770 
volumes  during  the  year.  Six  counties  reported  less  than  10  volumes 
each  in  their  school  libraries.  Keports  were  received  from  fifty-one 
counties  ;  twelve  made  no  report. 

MISSOURI. 

An  act  passed  February,  1853,  empowered  the  voters  of  any  school 
district  to  raise  money  by  a  tax  for  the  purchavse  and  support  of  a 
school  library.  Few  districts  appear  to  have  exercised  the  power 
granted.  The  annual  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  1808  con- 
tained library  returns  from  14  counties  only.  Tlie  aggregate  number 
of  volumes  reported  was  23,794,  and  20,200  of  these  were  in  St.  Louis 
County.  The  last  annual  report  does  not  contain  returns  from  any 
school  libraries  except  at  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph,  the  latter  acquired 
entirely  by  the  donations  of  individuals  and  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
pui)ils.  A  full  account  of  the  former  will  be  found  in  the  article  entitled 
Public  Libraries  of  St.  Louis,  in  another  part  of  this  Keport. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Betweeu  1854  and  1800  several  school  libraries  were  formed  in  Cali- 
fornia, mainly  by  the  efforts  of  individuals.  In  1856  a  little  more  than 
S200  of  school  money  was  expended  for  books  and  apparatus;  in  1803 
all  the  school  libraries  were  valued  at  83,000  —  one  at  Marysville  con- 
tained about  1,000  volumes;  in  1805  nearly  $0,000  were  expended  for 
school  libraries  and  apparatus. 

The  friends  of  education  had  long  felt  the  need  of  placing  books  in 
the  school  districts,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  carry  out  the  plan.  At 
length,  in  1800,  the  recommendations  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  his  biennial  report  for  1804-05,  were  embodied  in  the 
present  excellent  law  for  school  libraries.  The  provisions  of  the  law 
and  the  results  so  far  achieved  are  fully  described  in  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  State  superintendent,  made  in  1875 : 

A  public  school  library  is  established  by  law  in  every  school  district  of  this  State. 
Except  ill  cities  not  divided  into  school  districts,  the  library  fund  consists  of  10  per 
cent,  of  the  State  school  fund  annually  apportioned  to  the  district,  unless  10  par  cent 
exceed  $50,  in  which  event  it  consists  of  $50,  annually  taken  from  the  fund  so  appor- 
tioned. In  cities  not  divided  into  school  districts,  the  library  fund  consists  of  the  sum 
of  850  for  every  500  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  j-ears,  annually  taken 
from  the^State  school  fund  apportioned  to  the  city.  Previous  to  186G,  school  libraries 
had  been  established  in  connection  with  several  districts;  but  the  system  of  public 
school  libraries,  supported  by  the  State,  dates  from  March,  18GG.  The  State  grants 
roni  l-ji3/  to  1874  inclusive  amounted    to  §169,009.75. 

The  only  other  source  of  revenue  for  supporting  these  libraries,  provided  for  by  law, 
consists  in  fines,  penalties,  and  fees  of  monbership.  "  Fees  of  membership  "  are  to  be  col- 
lected of  residents  of  the  district  who  are  not  pupils  of  the  public  school,  and  yet  de- 
sire to  become  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  school  library.  But  in  point  of  fact  no 
"  fees  of  membership,"  or  fines  and  penalties  have  ever  been  collected ;  and  the  libraries 
have  been  established  and  supported  exclusively  by  the  State. 
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Tbo  libraries  an-  niidor  tlio  direct  control  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  of  education, 
who  generally  deU-jiate  tbis  power  to  tbe  teacber,  wbo  acts  as  librariau. 

The  State  board  uf  education  prescribes  a  list  of  books  from  wbicli  all  books  for  dis- 
trict libraries  must  be  selected. 

Tbe  results  of  tbis  system  of  public  scbool  libraries  bare  beeu  tbat  reference  books 
have  been  placed  at  tile  disposal  of  tbe  teacher;  the  cbildreu  have  obtained  access  to 
those  b.-ht  of  teachers,  good  books  ;  ami  in  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  districts,  a  store 
of  mental  food  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  residents  of  such  districts,  which 
otlurwise  would  be  beyond  the  means  of  all  except  tbe  most  opulent.  Uuder  this  sys- 
tem every  district  in  the  State  established  for  any  length  of  time  has  a  good  school 
library;  and  the  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  made  it  therefore  optional  with  the 
trustees  toexi>end  the  library  fund  for  books,  or  for  apparatus,  or  for  both.  Up  to 
1^71  the  library  fund  could  be  expended  only  for  books.  Our  system  of  public  school 
libraries  has  worked  so  satislactorily  that  not  even  a  wish  for  a  change  has  beeu 
expressed. 

An  examination  of  the  excellent  list  of  books  prepared  by  the  board 
of  education  in  1873  for  the  use  of  school  officers  shows  that  it  is  com- 
l)nsed  with  great  care  and  a  catholic  regard  for  the  tastes  of  all.  Fol- 
lowing it,  no  school  d  irector,  however  unfamiliar  with  books,  can  fail  to 
make  selections  that  will  gratify  as  well  as  improve  the  tastes  of  pupils 
and  parents  alike. 

OREGON. 

While  Oregon  was  yet  a  Territory,  a  law  was  enacted  authorizing 
electors  of  school  districts  to  levy  a  tax  for  ordinary  school  purposes, 
and  an  additional  tax  for  the  purchase  and  increase  of  school  libraries. 
The  school  law  of  IS.ji  charged  school  directors  with  the  duty  of  ap- 
pointing a  suitable  person  for  librarian  when  the  district  had  procured 
a  library. 

The  State  constitution,  adopted  iu  1857,  provides  for  the  "  purchase 
of  suitable  libraries  and  apj^aratus"  for  the  common  schools. 

The  general  school  law,  published  iu  1870  provides  that  the  board  of 
directors  may,  "  when  authorized  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  district, 
,  .  .  furnish  their  s(;li(»oI  houses  with  the  necessary  .  .  .  libraries, 
apparatus,  cS:c."  Tiie  si)arseness  of  population  and  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  settlement  of  a  new  State  probably  constitute  the  main  reasons 
why  the  reports  of  the  State  superintendent  do  not  show  that  school 
libraries  have  been  formed. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  lirst  legislative  action  for  the  institution  of  school  libraries  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  in  18o5.  Section  43  of  the  general  school  law 
provides: 

"  Tor  the  i)iirpose  of  .  .  .  procuring  furniture,  fuel,  libraries,  and  appa- 
raU\H,  .  .  .  tbe  directors  of  each  district  shall  be  authorized  to  levy  a  tax 
annually."  "  The  directors  may  also  use  for  the  purchase  of  libraries  and  apparatus 
any  surplus  funds  after  all  necessary  school  expenses  are  paid." 

It  is  thus  discretionary  w  itli  the  school  directors  whether  money  for 
the  purchase  of  libraries  shall   be  raised  by  tax  or  not.     In  1874,  the 
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(late  of  tlie  last  ofticiiil  rt'tiini,  there  wore  rei)()rte(l  in  all  the  libraries 
60,871  volumes.  These,  together  with  the  unknown  number  lost  and 
worn  out  since  1857,  the  date  of  the  first  purchase,  had  cost  S194,9GG. 

Under  date  of  April,  1875,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion writes: 

Tlio  statiito  m;ik(>s  no  provision  as  to  Llii>  niuiner  ot' selecting  tlin  l)o>l\.s,  noi-  ;is  to  the 
manaj^onient  and  use  of  the  libi-aries,  each  local  board  being  left  to  the  free  cxei-ciseof 
its  own  judgment  in  those  respects.  Tiie  omission  to  proscribe  any  rules  or  regulations 
for  the  guidance  of  directors  upon  those  important  points  must  bo  regarded  as  a  very 
serious  defect  in  our  present  law. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  no  legal  authority  or  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter  of  .school  libraries.  He  may,  however,  in  virtue  of  the  general  powers 
attaching  to  liis  oflice,  give  such  information  and  advice  in  relation  thereto  as  he  may 
deem  expedient.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Newton  Bateman,  my  very  able  predecessor,  near 
the  close  of  his  term,  prepared  an  extended  list  of  books  as  an  aid  to  local  school 
boards  and  others,  in  making  selections  for  school  libraries.  The  list  was  compiled 
with  great  labor  and  care,  and  although  it  is  purely  suggestive,  and  of  no  official  obli- 
gation, it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  prepared,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  good  reading  and  culture.  The  list  referred 
to  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  biennial  report  of  this  department. 

Our  present  law  in  relation  to  the  raising  of  funds  for  school  libraries  is  a  very  liberal 
one,  and  when  supplemented  by  a  few  simple  regulations  touching  the  selection,  care, 
custody,  and  use  of  the  books,  the  best  results  may  bo  anticipated. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  changed  that  when  a  district 
levies  a  tax  for  school  library,  the  State  shall  grant  an  equal  amount  for  the  purpose. 
Of  academics,  we  have  but  few  in  the  State,  the  public  high  schools  having  for  the 
most  part  taken  their  place. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

School  libraries  may  be  formed  untler  the  law  of  1864,  by  sub.scrip- 
tiou  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  directors  to  receive 
and  care  for  the  same  ;  but  they  are  prohibited  from  purchasing  from 
the  school  fund  any  books  except  those  of  a  strictly  professional  char- 
acter, for  the  use  and  instruction  of  teachers.  No  book,  unless  ap- 
proved by  them,  can  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  school  library.  They 
are  authorized  to  receive  bequests  and  endowments  for  the  benefit  of 
school  libraries. 

As  might  reasonably  be  expected,  ver^''  few  public  school  libraries 
have  been  formed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  those  existing  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

KANSAS. 

An  act  approved  February  28,  1870,  empowers  the  voters  of  any 
school  district  in  the  State  to  raise  money  by  a  tax,  (in  no  case  exceed- 
ing two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  propert}',)  for  the  i)urchase  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  school  district  library  ;  and  directs  that  the 
purchases  shall  be  restricted  to  "  works  of  history,  biography,  science, 
and  travels." 

The  annual  reports  of  the  State  superintendent  do  not  indicate  that 
any  action  has  been  taken  to  institute  such  libraries. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Section  <;.  article  8,  of  the  constitution,  as  amended  in  1870,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Thi-  l>o:ird  of  i'iluc;itii)ii  shall  provide  for  uuifonuity  of  text  books  and  the  furuish- 
iu^'  of  Kcbool  hoiiaes  with  such  apparatus  and  library  as  may  be  necessary,  under  such 
n-;,'iilations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Section  51  of  the  school  law,  approved  July,  1870,  directs  that  "  such 

api)aratns  and  library  as  may  be  necessary  shall   be  provided  for  on 

some  gradual  system  by  the  board  of  education."    No  school  libraries 

are  yet  reported. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Tlie  act  [)assed  by  New  Jersey  in  1871,  to  "encourage  the  formation 
of  libraries  in  the  free  public  schools,"  provides  that  any  school  district 
which  shall  raise  $20  by  subscription  for  a  library  shall  receive  a  like 
sum  from  the  State  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  each  year  after  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  $10,  on  the  same  conditions.  The  selection  of 
books  and  the  administration  of  the  library  are  placed  in  the  control 
of  the  trustees  of  the  district. 

In  1874  there  were  1,369  school  districts  in  the  State.  In  the  year 
1872,  189  districts  formed  libraries  under  the  act ;  in  1873,  47  additional 
libraries  were  formed,  and  49  districts  (raisi.ug  by  subscription  the  $10 
re<iuired)  received  further  aid  from  the  State ;  in  1874,  31  new  districts 
forn)ed  libraries,  28  made  the  first  and  29  the  second  addition  ;  or,  to 
summarize,  207  districts  have  formed  libraries;  77  have  made  two,  and 
29  three  additions. 

The  State  superintendent  of  schools,  writing  in  1875,  says: 

The  reports  I  receive  represent  that  the  books  are  generally  read  by  the  pupils  and 
by  many  of  the  parents.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  law  has  been  productive  of  great  good 
in  the  State.  I  do  not  think  the  law  for  us  could  be  improved  by  any  change  in  its 
provisions. 

KENTUCKY. 

Tlie  school  law  of  1873  provides  that  when,  "by  contribution,  pur- 
cha.se,  or  otherwi.se,"  40  volumes  have  been  collected  for  the  purpose  in 
any  seliool  district,  the  trustee  may  organize  a  school  library — 

J'rocidtd,  That  none  of  the  school  revenues  collected  by  general  taxation  for  the 
purpose  of  common  .seliool  education  shall  ever  hereafter  bo  used  to  purchase  books, 
iua]is,  or  cliarts  for  the  same. 

It  is  made  the  <luty  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  prepare  a  list 
of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries.  So  far  as  known  no  such  list 
has  yet  been  prepared.     No  school  libraries  are  reported. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota,  in  March,  1873,  pas.sed  a  law  authorizing  voters  in  school 
districts  to  rai.se  money  by  taxation  for  library  purposes,  but  no  such 
libraries  are  yet  reported  as  having  been  established. 
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COLORADO. 

Till'  territorial  legislature  enactoil  a  general  scliool  law  February-,  1876, 
by  a  miaiiimous  vote  of  both  branches.  Section  58  empowers  the  elec- 
tors of  si'liool  districts  of  the  st'cond  class  to  levy  a  tax  for  several  pur- 
poses specified,  one  of  which  is,  "  for  procuring  libraries  for  the  schools.'' 
In  districts  of  the  first  class,  /.  c,  those  in  which  the  population  exceeds 
1,000  inhabitants,  the  board  of  education  has  the  same  power. 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES   IN   THE   rROYINCE   OF   ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

It  is  thought  proper  to  give  here  a  brief  account  of  the  school  libra- 
ries of  Ontario.  The  system  was  inaugurated  at  a  time  when  similar 
libraries  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  enjoying  the  season  of  their 
highest  prosperity,  and  it  was  in  a  large  degree  due  to  the  example  of 
that  State. 

The  act  under  which  the  libraries  were  organized  was  passed  in  1850. 
Its  several  provisions  are  sncciuctly  stated  by  the  chief  superintendent 
of  education  for  Ontario,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1S74: 

In  rejjanl  to  tlie  free  public  libraries,  it  may  be  proper  to  I'epeat  the  explanation  that 
these  libraries  are  managed  by  local  mnnieipal  councils  and  school  trnstees,  (chiefly  by 
the  latter.)  under  regulations  prepared  according  to  law  by  the  council  of  public  in- 
struction. The  books  are  procured  by  the  education  department,  from  publishers  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  at  as  low  prices  for  cash  as  possible;  and  a  carefuUj-  prepared 
classified  catalogue  of  about  4,000  works  (which  have  been  api>roved  by  the  council  of 
public  instruction)  is  printed  and  sent  to  the  trustees  of  each  school  section,  and  the 
council  of  each  nuinicipality.  From  this  select  and  comprehensive  catalogue  the  local 
municipal  and  school  aiithorities  desirous  of  establishing  and  increasing  a  library,  select 
such  works  as  they  think  proper,  or  request  the  department  to  do  so  for  them,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  department  not  only  the  books  at  prices  about  from  25  to  35  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  th  e  ordinary  retail  prices,  but  an  apportionment  in  books  of  100  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  which  they  provide  for  the  purchase  of  such  books.  There  is  also 
kept  in  the  department  a  record  of  every  public  library,  and  of  the  books  which  have 
been  furnished  for  it,  so  that  additions  can  be  made  to  such  libraries  withont  liability 
to  send  second  copies  of  the  same  books. 

The  first  purchases  of  books  were  made  in  1851,  when  $51,376  were 
expended  for  that  purpose. 

According  to  the  report  above  quoted,  collections  valned  at  $152,419 
had  been  furnished  up  to  the  end  of  that  year.  The  libraries,  exclusive 
of  subdivisions,  numbered  1,331,  an  increase  of  51  for  the  year;  they 
contained  266,016  volumes;  the  increase  for  the  year  was  7,167  vol- 
umes;  the  sum  of  $2,668  was  expended,  of  which  the  department  paid 
one-half.  The  character  of  the  libraries  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  number  of  books  belonging  to  the  several 
classes  placed  in  them  since  they  were  formed  :  History,  45,661  volumes  ; 
zoology  and 2)hysiologi/,  16,013  volumes;  botany,  2,031  vohimes;  i)he)iom- 
ejirt,  6,455  volumes;  physical  science,  5,048  volumes  ;  //eo/o</^,  2,328  vol- 
umes; natural  philosophy  and  manufactures,  13,722  volumes;  chemistry, 
2,403  volumes;  j>mcfi6'«i  agriculture,  10,187   volumes;  literature, 'lo, 2,31 
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volumes;  voyages,  2:\03l  vohimes-,  biography,  30,l8i;  tales  und  sketches, 
practical  ///i-,  75,413  volumes;  ytc^to?i,  2,399  volniiies;  teachers'  lihrary, 
4,134  volumes. 

The  report  does  not  indicate  the  value  of  the  libraries  as  expressed 
by  the  extent  of  their  use  except  in  a  few  of  the  counties,  but  their 
growth  from  the  year  1854  to  the  present  time  shows  clearly  that  they 
are  ;;radually  increasiug  in  usefulness  as  well  as  extent,  and  proves  that 
the  law,  excellent  in  itself,  has  been  well  administered. 


I 


11.— LIBRARIES    OF   SCHOOLS   FOR   SECONDARY  INSTRUC- 
TION. 

THEIR    ORIGIN,  GROWTH,  AND    CHARACTER    OF   THE    AID    THEY   HAVE 

RECEIVED. 

Besides  the  libraries  established  in  connection  with  common  schools, 
there  are  others  belonging  to  schools  for  secondary  instruction.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  States  such  libraries  of  academies  began  early  in  the  cen- 
tury. In  New  York  they  have  been  aided  by  State  grants,  under  the 
act  of  1834;  in  New  Hampshire  aid  was  given  at  an  early  day  to  the 
libraries  of  the  academies.  These  collections  have  been  multiplied  as 
different  kinds  of  schools  have  been  established,  until  now  there  is 
hardly  a  school  of  any  kind,  seminary,  normal  school,  commercial 
school,  or  other  higher  school,  public  or  private*,  without  its  library. 

Statistics  reported  to  this  Bureau  show  that  there  are,  in  820  such 
schools,  nearly  1,000,000  volumes.  There  are  doubtless  many  such 
libraries  not  rei)orted.  Statistics  of  libraries  of  this  class  will  be  found 
in  the  general  table  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Some  of  the  high  schools  have  received  municipal  aid  for  libraries. 
In  New  York,  as  has  been  stated,  many  academies  receive  regular 
State  aid  from  the  literature  fund.  The  number  of  such  academies  last 
reported  was  234.  They  contained  libraries  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  1G3,(;(J!)  volumes,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  |193,45L 

Most  of  the  collections  belonging  to  these  schools  in  the  different 
States  are  of  a  mis(!ellaneous  character,  mainly  consisting  of  gifts  of  in- 
dividuals. The  schools  are  for  the  most  part  without  special  library 
funds;  although  in  many  instances  means  have  been  afforded  to  make 
selections  that  would  aid  students  in  their  course  of  study. 


III.  — LIBRARIES  OF  ASYLUMS  AND  HOSPITALS. 

Most  of  the  institutions  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  for  the  insane,  for  orphans,  and  other  unfortunates 
in  the  United  States,  possess  libraries,  many  of  which  are  important  and 
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valuable.  Belongiug  to  asylums  of  the  class  first  named  there  arc  ro- 
ported  52  special  libraries  intended  for  the  itistructioii  of  the  inmates. 
The  best  known  is  that  bnilt  up  by  the  exertions  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howo,  of  Boston,  in  connection  with  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind; 
that  t)f  the  Hartford  Asylum,  Hartford,  Conn.;  and  that  of  the  Deaf- 
3Inte  College  at  Washington,  D.C,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Gal- 
laudet.  The  last  named  institution  is  sustained  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Others,  begun  later,  have  acquired  a  high  rank  in  the  class  to 
which  they  belong. 

Asylums  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  also  to  a  considerable  extent 
provided  with  libraries.  The  best  known  is  that  of  the  McLean  Asylum, 
at  Somerville,  Mass. 

Asylums  for  orphans  and  others,  maintained  by  State  or  city  govern- 
ments, or  by  private  benevolence,  generally  possess  libraries. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  general  table  in  another  part  of  this  report 
for  statistics  of  libraries  in  the  several  classes  above  named. 


CHAPTER  III. 
COLLEGE  LIBRARIES. 


BY  THE  EDITORS. 


I.— GENERAL  REMARKS. 

InTRODL-CTIUN  — COI.LKGE  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES— SELKCTIOX  OF  BOOKS  —  COL- 
LECTIONS  SHOULD  BE  READILY  ACCESSIBLE  —  LIBRARIES  FOR  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OR 
DEPARTMENTS. 

The  i)rinciples  on  which  college  and  university  libraries  are  conducted 
should  be  quite  different  in  some  important  particulars  from  those  upon 
which  "public''  libraries  are  administered. 

The  college  collections  of  books  should  be  regarded  as  instruments  to 
be  kept  in  use,  rather  than  as  precious  treasures  to  be  stored  up.  There 
will  of  course  be  in  every  State,  and  in  most  large  towns,  public  libra- 
ries, in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  together,  and  hand  down 
to  those  who  come  after  us,  all  the  publications  of  our  day  and  of  past 
times.  But  a  college  library  will  be  embarrassed  by  attempting  to  take 
the  place  of  the  public  library ;  and  the  space  at  command,  as  well  as 
the  corps  of  librarians  it  employs,  may  be  given  up  to  that  which  for 
colleges  will  be  of  ver3-  little  use. 

The  tendency  among  librarians  is  to  increase  the  number  of  volumes 
which  are  placed  upon  the  library  shelves,  and  this  is  largely  because 
libraries  are  usually  rated  by  their  numerical  contents.  Few  college 
librarians  would  have  the  courage  to  say,  with  the  late  Dr.  Cogswell,  of 
the  Astor  Library  in  New  York,  "  I  would  as  soon  tell  you  how  many 
tons  the  library  weighs  as  how  many  books  it  contains."  It  should  be 
a  question  with  every  college  librarian  what  gifts  he  will  consent  to 
receive,  or,  at  least,  what  gifts  he  will  consent  to  embody  in  the  main 
library. 

Again,  the  books  which  are  received  in  a  college  library  should  be 
arranged  witliin  easy  reach  of  the  persons  who  have  access  to  it.  The 
librarian  should  not  be  a  miser,  hoarding  away  his  riches  where  nobody 
can  easily  tun]  them,  but  a  capitalist,  constantly  using  his  accumulated 
wealth  for  the  encouragement  of  further  production. 

A  library  may  be  rich  in  choice  works,  but  if  the  rules  of  its  man- 
agement are  such  that  these  works  can  be  approached  only  by  a  select 
few  and  under  restrictions  as  to  use,  or  under  other  embarrassing  regu- 
lations, their  value  is  but  slight. 

Not  long  ago  the  distinguished  president  of  an  American  college, 
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visiting  tbo  library  of  a  foreign  university,  ono  of  whose  learned  pro- 
fessors had  just  published  a  work  on  Greek  antiquities,  was  told  by  him 
that  three  <5opies  of  Montlaucon's  Antiquities  were  in  the  university 
library,  but  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  take  one  of  them  to  his  study  j 
and  as  his  working  hours  were  in  the  evening,  after  the  library  was 
closed,  these  three  copies  were  i)ractically  of  no  use  to  him.  He  then 
endeavored  to  purchase  one  of  those  coi)ies,  which  was  standing  idle 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  study,  but  there  was  no  authority  to  part 
with  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  college,  and  he  was  consequently 
obliged  to  import  a  fourth  copy,  at  his  own  expense  and  for  his  private 
use,  from  Paris,  while  the  three  copies  the  college  owned  stood  dust- 
covered  on  the  shelves.  But,  as  a  college  officer,  the  professor  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  college  law  was  enforced. 

It  also  seems  very  desirable  that  a  college  library  should  be  provided 
with  a  room  wherein  cyclopedias  and  dictionaries  and  standard  histori- 
cal, scientific,  and  literary  works  are  gatheretl,  and  that  this  room  should 
stand  open  through  the  evening  and  on  Sundays.  There  are  many  even- 
ing hours  when  students  find  their  own  rooms  cold  and  cheerless ;  the 
college  library,  or  a  portion  of  it,  should  be  open  from  morning  until  late 
at  night,  inviting  them  to  investigation  and  reading.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  our  colleges  have  neither  the  proper  buildings  nor  the  force  of 
librarians  requisite  for  this  purpose.  But  the  question  is,  what  is  de- 
sirable, if  the  pecuniary  means  will  permit.  Certainly  if  it  is  well  to 
provide  attractive  and  wholesome  resorts  for  workingmen  near  their 
homes,  there  is  also  occasion  to  provide  them  for  those  engaged  in  study. 

It  is  a  question  now  beginning  to  be  asked  whether  the  building  up  of 
one  great  library  in  a  college  is  as  useful  as  the  building  up  of  several 
special  libraries  in  it  j  or,  rather,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  sup- 
plement the  great  or  central  collection  of  books  by  special  and  tech- 
nical libraries  adapted  to  every  department  of  instruction,  literary  as 
well  as  scientific. 

A  college  which  should  have  all  its  philosophical  apparatus — chem- 
ical, physical,  astronomical,  and  engineering — in  one  repository,  would 
seem  ridiculous.  Not  that  the  literary  and  scientific  apparatus  are  of 
the  same  sort:  yet  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  any  college  to  see 
the  furniture  of  books  provided  liberally  for  every  class  and  lecture 
room,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  chemical  and  physical  apparatus  are  pro- 
vided for  the  scientific  class  rooms.  Literary  tastes  would  be  quickened 
and  methods  of  literary  research  would  be  acquired  under  the  guidance 
of  a  professor  who  had  around  him,  as  in  his  own  library,  the  sources  of 
information,  much  more  readily  than  when  obliged  to  send  his  scholars  to 
a  distance  to  verify  an  assertion  or  prosecute  an  inquiry.  In  other 
words,  the  ideal  college  library  would  contain,  first,  the  books  most  in 
demand  by  the  professors  and  students,  skillfully  arranged,  easily  acces- 
sible, and  opened,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  students  from  morning  until 
late  in  the  evening;  the  promotion  of  scholarship  being  the  chief  thing 
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tliouf^bt  of.  Second,  a  storeroom  for  suck  books  as  may  rarely  be 
needed  for  the  iiiirposes  just  stated;  but  which,  having  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  library,  may  litly  be  stored  away  for  possible  use  in 
cases  of  special  inquiry.  The  first  room  would  be  the  working  room  or 
bibliographical  laboratory ;  the  latter,  the  bibliographical  storehouse. 
Third,  branch  libraries  in  the  principal  lecture  rooms,  even  though  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  duplicate  or  triplicate  such  books  as 
are  re(jnisite  for  frequent  use. 

P.ut,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  (and  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing sketches,)  few  colleges  have  possessed  funds  to  build  up  li- 
braries on  a  scientific  plan.  Their  collections  consist  largely  of  the 
voluntary  gifts  of  many  individuals,  and  hence  are  usually  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character.  Comparatively  few  of  the  patrons  of  our  col- 
leges in  the  past  have  appreciated  the  essential  importance  of  ample 
and  well  selected  libraries.  Recently,  however,  more  liberal  views  have 
prevailed  in  this  respect.  This,  with  fewer  restrictions  as  to  expendi- 
ture, will  enable  college  officers  to  select  with  greater  discrimination 
and  more  definite  purpose. 

The  library  fund  of  Ilarvard  College  now  amounts  to  about  $109,000, 
that  of  Dartmouth  College  to  $37,000,  that  of  Yale  College  to  $65,500, 
that  of  Trinity  College  tQ  $35,000,  that  of  Brown  University  to  $25,000, 
that  t)f  the  College  of  the  City  of  Kew  York  to  $30,000,  that  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Xew  Jersey  to  $40,000,  that  of  the  University  of  Rochester  to 
$25,000,  that  of  Wesleyan  University  to  $27,000,  that  of  iMadison  Uni- 
versity to  >'2(),0()0. 

The  gifts  of  valuable  and  special  private  collections  to  college  libra- 
ries have  been  numerous  within  the  past  few  years.  Noteworthy  among 
them  are  those  of  Charles  Sumner  to  Harvard;  of  President  Woolsey 
and  Professor  Salisbury  to  Yale;  of  Goldwin  Smith  to  Cornell;  of  Hon. 
C.  F.  Ward  to  Lafayette;  of  Mr.  Michael  Reese,  (Dr.  Lieber's  library,) 
to  the  University  of  California;  of  Herr  Schulze  to  the  Korthwesteru 
University,  and  of  Stephen  Colwell  and  Professor  Rogers  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  l*ennsylvania. 

The  sketches  of  college  libraries  here  presented  were,  with  two  excep- 
tions, lu-eparcd  by  the  librarians  of  the  respective  colleges.  Some  of 
these  have  been  necessarily  abridged.  It  is  regretted  that  the  limits 
of  this  report  preclude  the  possibility  of  publishing  like  sketches  of  the 
libraries  of  all  our  colleges.  Statistical  information  respecting  all  col- 
lege librarir-s  reported  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  general  table  ot 
library  statistics  in  this  volume.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the 
chai)ter  entitled  College  Library  Administration,  by  Professor  Robinson, 
of  the  University  of  Rochester. 
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11— 8KETCUES  OF  CERTAIN  NOTEWORTHY  COLLECTIONS. 

UNtvKiisnY  OF  Cami'okni.v  —  TiJiMi V   Coi.MCGK  —  Wk.si.kyan  Umvkkshv  —  Yale 

Col.l.KOK  —  GK«)KGKrt)WN      Coi.I.KUK  —  NORTIIWKSTKKX      UNIVEKSIIV  —  KENTUCKY 

Umvkksity  —  BowDoix  CoLMXiK  —  Coi.HY  Univkksity  —  Amiieust  College  — 
Hauvard  College  —  Mr.  Holyoke  Seminary  —  Tuits  College  —  Wellesley 
College  —  Willlvms  College — University  ok  Michigan  —  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity'—  Dartmouth  College  —  College  of  New  Jersey  —  Columbia  College  — 
Cornell  University  —  Hamilton  College —Madison  University  —  Rochester 
University  — Vassar  College  —  University  ok  North  Carolina —  Ohio  Wes- 
LEYAN    University  —  Marietta    College  —  St.    Xavier    College  —  Dickinson 

COLI.EGE  — LaKAYETTE  COLLEGE  —  UNIVERSITY  OK  PENNSYLVANIA  —  BROWN  UNI- 
VERSITY— University  ok  South  Carolina  —  University  ok  Vermont  —  Univer- 
sity OK  Virginia  —  Washington  and  Lee  University  —  Table. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA,   BERKELEY,    CAL. 

The  nucleus  of  the  library  was  formed  from  a  grant  of  $5,000  by  the 
regents  in  1809.  Funds  for  the  support  and  increase  of  the  library  are 
dependent  upon  legislative  grants.  In  1874  the  State  legislature  made 
a  special  grant  of  $4,800  for  the  library,  and  with  this  sum  large  acces 
sions  are  about  to  be  made. 

Many  generous  donations  have  been  received,  the  most  noteworthy  of 
which  are  the  following:  A  collection  of  cyclopedias  and  other  works 
of  reference  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Gould  ;  the  literary  and  art  books,  with  some 
scientific  treatises,  altogether  over  1,000  volumes,  from  the  library  of 
the  late  F.  L.  A.  rioche,  of  San  Francisco ;  the  library  of  Dr.  Francis 
Lieber,  about  3,000  volumes,  particularly  full  in  works  pertaining  to 
political  and  social  science,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Michael  Eeese,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  the  professional  library  (about  500  volumes)  of  the  late  Dr. 
Victor  Fourgeaud,  of  San  Francisco,  presented  by  his  widow. 

The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  is  about  12,000,  more  than 
double  what  it  was  in  1873.  The  library  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  university  numbers  1,600  volumes. 

It  is  intended  that  the  main  library  of  the  university  shall  be  chieflj- 
a  reference  libr^iry.  A  branch  circulating  library  has  been  begun,  made 
up  in  part  from  the  duplicate  books  of  the  main  library  and  in  part 
from  donations.  Two  other  branch  libraries  have  also  been  begun,  one 
of  agriculture,  the  other  oi  the  fine  arts.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  each 
department  of  instruction  will  be  furnished  with  its  own  special  library. 

A  very  large  collection  has  been  made  of  newspapers  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  California. 

Tiie  general  library  now  occupies  the  main  floor  of  one  of  the  uni- 
versity buildings.  This  is  regarded  as  only  a  temporary  arrangement, 
until  a  suitable  building-  can  be  built.  The  books  are  arranged  by 
subjects  in  alcoves,  and  in  handsome  cases  made  with  reference  to  their 
removal  to  another  building. 
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TRINITY   COLLEGE,   HARTFORD,    CONN. 

The  library  <>f  Trinity  (then  Washington)  College  was  begun  in  1824. 
A  catalogue  was  published  in  1832  showing  a  very  valuable  collection 
of  books.  It  lias  Ik'lmi  increased  by  gifts  and  by  the  income  from  sev- 
eral funds  which  have  been  founded  from  time  to  time — the  Bishop 
Burgess,  Elton,  Sheffield,  Peters,  Alumni,  and  xVtheniieum  funds  —  and 
which  now  aujount  iu  the  aggregate  to  about  $33,000.  In  1862,  by  a 
legacy  of  Ex-President  Wheaton,  his  library  was  added  to  that  of  the 
college;  and  about  1870,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  literary  societies,  the 
Athenicum  and  the  Parthenon,  their  libraries  of  miscellaneous  reading 
were  also  iiu;()ri)orated  iu  the  college  library.  The  whole  number  of 
volumes  now  amounts  to  about  15,000,  not  including  many  duplicates 
and  unbound  pamphlets.  By  the  gift  of  the  widow  of  the  late  president, 
Dr.  Jackson,  his  collection  of  works  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
will  soon  become  a  part  of  the  library.  The  departments  in  which  the 
library  is  especially  strong  are  Greek  lexicography,  chemistry,  French 
literature,  ecclesiastical  law,  and  liturgiology. 

WESLEY  AN  UNIVERSITY,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

The  Wesley  an  University  was  opened  iu  September,  1831,  and  the 
first  step  towards  founding  a  library  was  taken  two  years  later.  Two 
thousand  volumes  were  obtained  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chapman,  of  Camden, 
N.J. ;  of  these,  1,055  volumes  were  placed  at  a  low  price,  and  one-half  of 
this  given  by  Mr.  Chapman  himself;  the  remainder  of  the  2,000  volumes 
Mr.  Chapman  gave  outright.  Tnis  collection  was  largely  theological, 
and  contained  some  valuable  old  books,  among  others  a  very  fine  copy 
of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot.  Some  years  later,  375  volumes  from  the 
library  of  John  Summerfield  were  presented  to  the  library  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  Blackstack,  of  '^ew  York.  No  other  large  donations 
were  made  for  many  years,  nor  had  the  library  any  permanent  fund, 
but  it  grew  slowly  from  small  gifts  and  small  annual  grants  by  the 
trustees. 

Ir.  1800  a  library  fund  of  827,000  was  raised  by  subscription.  Since 
1808  the  income  from  this  fund  has  been  devoted  to  the  increase  of  the 
library.  In  18G8  Isaac  Rich,  of  Boston,  gave  $10,000  for  a  library 
building;  and  in  the  same  year  the  friends  of  the  late  Hon.  Moses  F. 
Odell,  of  P.rooklyn,  raised  a  fund  of  $5,000  to  be  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  on  American  history,  which  should  be  placed  in  an  alcove 
bearing  his  name.  The  works  i)urchased  with  this  fund,  together  with 
thitse  <m  that  sul)ject  previously  in  the  library,  number  about  5,000  vol- 
umes, and  form  a  spi-cial  collection  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance. Another  special  collection  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Wcsleyan  denomination  in  England  comprises  about  700  books  and 
l,<tOO  pamphlets. 
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Tlio  library  contains  20,000  volmncs  and  increases  at  tlie  rate  of  about 
1,200  to  1,100  volumes  a  year. 

Tlie  library  has  MO  printed  catalojjue.  Tlie  oiu'  in  use  is  a  nianuserii)t 
card  catalogue  similar  to  that  used  in  the  IJoston  Public  Library. 

YALE   COLLEGE,   NEXV   HAVEN,   CONN.' 

AeeiM-ding  to  the  commonly  received  tradition,  the  first  formal  act  of 
the  founders  of  the  collejre  was  a  gift  of  books  for  the  library,  in  1700. 
By  successive  donations,  the  chief  of  which  were  800  volumes  given  and 
collected  by  Jeremiah  Dummer,  of  London,  in  1714,  'MH)  volumes  received 
from  (nnernor  Yale  in  1717,  and  1,00(^  volumes  from  Bishop  Berkeley 
in  173:$,  the  library  had  increased  in  17GG  to  4,000  volumes,  and  could 
have  been  but  little  larger  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  During 
the  war  the  books  were  removed  for  safety  to  the  interior  of  the  State, 
and  the  library  sufifered  in  consequence  of  the  removal  considerable 
losses.  Only  2,700  volumes  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  1791,  and  not 
until  1805  did  the  number  rise  above  the  point  where  it  stood  in  17GG. 

The  first  contribution  toward  a  i)ermauent  fund  for  the  increase  of  the 
library  was  a  bequest  of  £10  sterling  from  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killing- 
worth,  in  1763 ;  the  second,  of  the  same  amount,  from  Rev.  Thomas  Rug- 
gles,  of  Guilford,  in  1777;  the  third  and  last  of  the  century,  of  $1,122  from 
Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood,  D.D.,  of  Andover,  Conn.,  in  1791.  In  1807  Hon. 
Oliver  Wolcott  gave  $2,000.  A  bequest  of  $3,000,  made  to  the  college 
by  Mr.  Noah  Linsly,  of  Wheeling,  Va.,  was  assigned  to  the  library  from 
1821  to  1851,  and  permanently  united  to  the  libi-ary  fund  in  18G7.  In 
1823  Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  of  New  Haven,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Wadsworth,  of 
Hartford,  gave  each  8500.  In  1833  Mr.  John  T.  Norton,  of  Albany, 
N.Y.,  gave  $5,000,  and  in  183G  a  bequest  of  $10,000  was  received 
from  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Perkins,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  which  still  remains  the 
largest  individual  contribution  to  the  library  fund.  A  bequest  made  by 
Rev.  John  Elliott,  of  Guilford,  in  1825,  reached  in  1843  the  stipulated 
amount,  $1,000,  and  was  added  to  the  fund;  subsequent  accumulations 
have  raised  it  to  $1,400.  A  legacy  of  $5,000  from  Mr.  Addin  Lewis, .of 
New  Haven,  was  received  in  1849,  and  a  gift  of  $500  from  Prof.  James 
L.  Kingsley  in  1850.  In  18G1  Mrs.  William  A.  Larned  gave  $1,100  for 
music,  and  in  18G7  Dr.  Jared  Linsly,  of  New  York,  $5,000  (in  ten  annual 
payments)  for  the  department  of  modern  European  languages.  Hon. 
Alphonso  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  $1,000  in  18G9,  and  a  like  sum  was 
received  from  an  anonymous  donor  in  1870.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Board,  of 
Edenville,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1871,  shortly  after  graduation,  left  $2,500 
to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  political  and  social  science.  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Henry  W.  Scott,  of  Southbury,  Conn,,  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1863,  left  a  bequest  which  now  amounts  to  $2,000,  but  which 
is  to  accumulate  until  it  reaches  $5,000  before  the  income  will  be  availa. 
ble.    The  class  of  1872  gave  at  graduation  $1,70(»,  and  during  the  past 

'  For  an  account  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Yale  libraries,  see  pp.  27-30. 
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year  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  New  Haven,  has  given  $1,000.  The  sum 
of  these  various  ^'it'ts  which  make  up  the  library  fuud  is  about  $43,000, 
of  wliich  only  i?U,(«)0  are  at  present  productive,  yielding  an  anuual  in- 
come of  $2,r>00.  Of  the  remaining  gifts  to  the  library  the  following  are 
the  more  important: 

In  IS.U  the  govcrniiuMit  of  Great  Britain  presented  the  publications 
of  the  Itocord  Commission,  74  volumes,  folio.  Dr.  William  Hillhouse, 
of  New  Haven,  gave  in  1847  a  copy  of  the  Description  de  Tfigypte,  23 
voluiru's,  folio.  President  Woolsey,  in  1861,  gave  his  valuable  Greek 
library  of  nearly  1,000  volumes,  and  has  since  made  important  gifts  to 
this  and  other  departments  of  the  library.  In  1870  Prof.  Edward  E. 
Salisbury  gave  his  library  of  Oriental  books  and  manuscri{)ts,  addinjg 
the  sum  of  $0,000  for  the  increase  of  the  already  costly  collection, 
which  he  now  sustains  by  a  further  anuual  gift  of  $(>00.  This  collec- 
tion, which  now  contains  3,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  including 
many  rare  and  expensive  works,  and  90  Oriental  manuscripts,  is  the 
choicest  portion  of  the  college  library  and  the  most  valuable  gift  it  has 
ever  received.  In  1871  Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed  gave  $500  for  addi- 
tions to  the  department  of  classical  philology,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
library  of  Kobert  von  Mohl,  the  eminent  writer  on  political  science,  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  ^3,000,  toward  which  Hon.  William  Walter 
Pheli)s  contributed  $1,400.  Mr.  Phelps  has  also  assigned  to  the  library 
the  two  years  past  and  has  promised  for  the  next  few  years  the  income 
($3,5<  0)  of  a  fund  of  $50,000  left  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  college 
by  his  lather,  the  late  Mr.  Joiin  J.  Phelps.  In  1873  Mr,  Henry  Farnam, 
of  New  Haven,  gave  $1,000,  and  Mr.  George  Peabody  Wetmore,  of 
Newport,  K.  I,,  $500,  for  discretionary  uses,  and  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Stevens,  of  New  York,  and  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  each,  $500  for  Chinese 
and  Japanese  literature.  During  the  past  year  two  large  and  valuable 
series  have  been  presented  to  the  library  :  a  bouud  set  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  1805  to  1873  inclusive,  in  742  volumes,  by  Hon.  James 
E.  English;  and  Migne'sPatrology,  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  series, 
coin[)lete,  in  387  volumes,  by  Mr.  Henry  Farnam. 

To  Piof.  James  D.  Dana  the  library  has  been  repeatedly  indebted  for 
large  and  valuable  gifts,  especially  of  scientific  journals.  Mr.  Kichard 
S.  Fellowes,  of  New  Haven,  and  liev.  Edgar  L.  Heermance,  of  White 
Phdns,  N.  Y.,  have  each  given  within  the  past  few  years  several  expen- 
sive sets  of  books. 

The  growth  of  the  library  during  the  last  century  has  been  already 
given.  At  subsequent  dates  the  numbers  have  been  as  follows:  In 
1808,  4,700  volumes;  in  1823.  0,500  volumes ;  in  1835,  10,000  volumes; 
in  1850,  21,000  volumes;  in  1800,  38,000  volumes;  in  1870,  55,000  vol- 
umes; in  1875,  78,000  volumes,  to  which  must  be  added  at  least  25,000 
unbound  pamphlets.  The  average  annual  growth  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  a  little  mote  than  3,p00  volumes,  and  for  the  last  five  years 
4,5(U»  vulumes. 
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Tlio  i)ivsent  annual  income  for  tlie  increase  of  tbe  library  derived 
fntin  tin'  liltrary  fund,  the  lMiel|)s  fund,  and  Professor  Salisbury's  annual 
j^ifr,  amounts  to  $(i,(»00. 

The  otlior  libraries  of  tbe  university,  hereafter  to  be  described,  which 
number,  collectively,  half  as  many  volumes  as  the  collejje  library,  have 
naturally  had  an  important  influence  in  shaping  its  character.  Certain 
departments  are  left  almost  wholly  to  tluvse  special  libraries,  and  in  all 
cases  care  is  taken  to  avoid  needless  duplication. 

Of  the  manuscripts  in  the  i)ossession  of  the  library  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  Oriental  manuscripts  of  the  Salisbury  collection,  which  are 
cliietly  Arabic,  and  the  papers  of  President  Stiles,  collected  in  about 
tifty  volumes,  which  are  of  much  value  for  the  period  of  American  his- 
tory between  1755  and  1701. 

Catalogues  of  the  library  were  printed  in  1743,  1755,  1791,  1808, 
and  1823.  The  present  catalogue  is  on  cards,  and  contains  an  index 
both  of  authors  and  of  subjects. 

In  the  library  is  also  deposited  the  collection  of  coins  belong- 
ing to  the  college,  which  has  been  mostly  foruied  since  1858,  and  to 
a  great  extent  by  gifts.  The  principal  donors  have  been  Mr.  Ilenry 
Champion,  Dr.  Andrew  T.  Pratt,  Mr.  C.  Wyllys  Betts,  Mrs.  Augustus 
E.  Street,  Hon.  Charles  William  Bradley,  Mrs.  Noah  Porter,  and  Rev. 
Oliver  Crane,  D.D.  The  collection  now  numbers  9,000  pieces,  of  which 
3,000  are  Greek  and  Roman.  The  duplicates,  not  included  in  this 
enumeration,  amount  to  two  or  three  thousand.  A  catalogue  was 
printed  in  18G3,  when  the  collection  was  less  than  one-third  its  present 
size.  Another  has  been  recently  prepared  by  the  curator,  Dr.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  but  is  not  yet  printed. 

Fourslabs,  covered  with  Assyrian  sculpturesand  inscriptions, obtained 
from  Nimroud  in  1855,  through  the  kind  services  of  Rev.  W.  F.  Wil- 
liams, of  Mosul,  are  set  up  in  the  main  hall  of  the  library. 

On  the  removal  of  the  college  from  Saybrook,  in  1718,  the  library  was 
placed  in  the  newlj'  erected  college  building  named  in  honor  of  Gov- 
ernor Yale.  It  was  afterwards  successively  transferred  to  the  upper 
floors  of  the  Athenj^um,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  chapel.  The  present 
library  building  was  begun  in  1843,  and  completed  in  184G,  at  a  cost  of 
$34,000.  Subscri[)tious  amounting  to  $18,000  were  received  in  aid  of 
the  building,  the  largest  being  $0,000,  from  Professor  Edward  E,  Salis- 
bury, and  83,000  from  President  Woolsey. 

Until  1805,  the  senior  tutor  officiated  as  librarian.  The  following  per- 
sons have  held  the  oflBce  since  that  date:  Prof.  James  L.  Ivingsley, 
1805-1824;  Prof.  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  1824-1843:  Mr.  Edward  C.  Uerrick, 
1843-1858;  Prof.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  185G-18G5  ;  Mr.  Addison  Van  Name 
since  18C5.  Since  18G9  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Dexter  has  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  librarian. 

Linonian  and  Brothers  Library. 
Of  the  auxiliary  libraries  grouped  about  the  college  library,  the  oldest 
and  most  closely  connected  with  it  are  the  libraries  of  the  two  public 
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societies,  the  Linoiiiaii  and  the  Brothers  in  Unity.  Starting  very  nearly 
together,  the  fonnor  in  17G9,  and  the  latter  shortly  after,  the  rivalry  be- 
tween them  never  snlfered  eitlier  to  lall  far  behind  the  other,  and  the 
statistics  of  one  are  sufficiently  exact  for  both.  The  Linonian  library 
contained,  in  iy(»»,  47")  v<)lnin?s;  in  1822,  1,200  volumes;  in  1831,  3,500 
volumes;  in  1840,  10,000  volumes;  in  1800,  12,000  volumes;  in  1870, 
13,000  volumes.  The  last  catalogue  of  the  Linonian  Library  was  pub- 
lished in  1800;  of  the  Brothers  in  Unity  in  1851.  In  1871,  by  votes  of 
the  two  societies,  the  libraries  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
college  library  committee,  and  in  1872  they  were  united,re  arranged,  and 
a  new  catalogue  printed.  A  few  hundred  volumes,  more  appropriate 
to  the  college  library,  were  transferred  thither ;  several  thousand  dupli- 
cates were  set  aside  for  sale  and  exchange,  and  the  number  of  volumes 
in  the  united  libraries  thereby  reduced  to  17,000.  Subsequent  additions 
have  raised  it  to  19,000,  an  increase  in  the  last  three  years  of  2,000  vol- 
umes. In  place  of  the  voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations  by  which 
the  old  libraries  were  sustained,  a«tax  is  now  laid  on  the  undergraduates 
for  the  support  of  this  library  and  of  a  reading  room  opened  in  one  of 
the  college  buildings  in  18G7.  An  annual  income  of  about  S2,000  is 
available  for  the  increase  of  the  library. 

These  libraries  have  always  preserved  a  character  distinct  from  that 
of  the  college  library.  While  they  were  independent  organizations,  the 
college  library,  from  necessity  as  well  as  of  choice,  respected  the  prov- 
ince which  they  had  chosen,  that  of  general  literature,  and  now  that 
they  are  placed  under  the  same  control,  this  mutual  relation  is  kept 
still  more  carefully  in  view. 

A  third  society,  the  Calliopean,  organized  in  1819,  was  discontinued  in 
1854,  and  its  library,  amounting  to  about  6,000  volumes,  sold. 

Llln'ary  of  the  Late  School. 

The  Yale  Law  School,  which  grew  out  of  a  private  law  school  opened 
in  New  Haven  during  tlie  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  and  which 
celebrated  in  1S74  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  connection  with  the  col- 
lege, had  no  separate  library  before  1845.  In  that  year,  on  the  death  of 
Judge  Samuel  .1.  Hitchcock,  one  of  the  instructors,  his  library  was  pur- 
chased for  the  school  and  (jonsiderably  enlarged,  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
!«<5,000.  One-half  the  exi»ense  was  borne  by  the  college,  and  the  remainder 
contributed  chiefly  by  members  of  the  I^^  ew  Haven  bar.  The  subsequent 
additions  down  to  the  year  1872  were  hardly  sufficient  to  make  good  the 
losses  which  the  libiary  sutfered  from  the  want  of  proper  supervision. 
During  the  i»ast  three  years  a  sum  exceeding  816,000,  contributed  by 
friends  and  alumni  of  the  school,  mostly  residents  of  New  Haven  and  New 
York,  has  been  expended  on  the  library.  A  library  fund  of  $10,000  was 
also  given  by  Hon.  .Taines  E.  English  in  1873.  The  number  of  volumes, 
which  in  1872  was  1,S00,  is  now  8,000.  The  series  of  American,  Eng- 
lish, an<l  Irish  reports  is  complete,  and  the  library  is  well  provided  with 
works  in  jurisprudence,  and  international  law. 
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III  lS7;i  the  library,  which  had  boeii  previously  kept  in  the  old  lecture 
room,  was  removed,  to;;ether  with  the  school,  to  the  third  story  of  the  new 
court-house,  where  it  is  i)roviiled  with  elegant  ai)artments,  tree  of  charge, 
the  services  which  it  renders  the  courts  being  regarded  as  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  the  hospitality  it  receives. 

The  Connecticut  Acadcmi/  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Connecticuc  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  in  17!)0,  re- 
sumed in  ISiiii,  after  an  interval  of  half  a  century,  publication  under  its 
own  name,  and  has  since  entered  into  relations  of  exchange  with  a 
goodly  number  of  American  and  foreign  societies.  Lists  of  the  ex- 
changes received  are  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy,  the 
third  volume  of  which  is  now  in  i)rogress.  They  amount  thus  far  to 
about  700  volumes,  the  yearly  average  for  the  past  three  years  being 
125  volumes.  The  academy  does  not,  however,  maintain  a  separate 
library.  Its  books  are  incorporated  in  the  library  of  Yale  College,  the 
librarian  of  which  has  been,  since  ISOG,  also  the  librarian  of  the  academy. 

Library  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

In  18CG  ^Ir.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  in  enlarging  the  building  which  he 
had  previously  given  to  the  school,  provided  an  elegant  library  room, 
and  gave  a  library  fund  of  8lO,0(K),  afterward  increased  to  $  12,000.  At 
the  same  time  a  few  gentlemen  of  Xew  Haven  and  New  York  contrib- 
uted $2,000  for  immediate  purch rises  of  books.  In  1869  Mr.  Sheffield 
purchased,  at  a  cost  of  81,000,  and  presented  to  the  school,  the  valuable 
mathematical  library  collected  by  Dr.  William  Hillhouse,  of  New  Haven. 
A  catalogue  of  this  library,  which  is  devoted  principally  to  pure  math- 
ematics, was  printed  iu  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  school,  (1869-70.) 
Subsequently  Dr.  Hillhouse  gave  8  jOO  for  the  binding  of  the  unbound 
portion  of  the  collection. 

The  library  contains  at  present  about  5,000  volumes.  A  large  part  of 
the  annual  income  is  expended  for  current  scientitic  journals. 

Libraries  of  th$  Yale  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Theological  Seminary  has  two  libraries. 

I.  The  TrowbYidye  Reference  Library. —  This  was  established  mainly  by 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  Trowbridge,  of  New  Haven,  who,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  East  Divinity  Hall  in  1870,  gave  $1,000  for  the  fitting  up  of 
the  library  room,  and  $3,000  to  provide  the  most  needful  books  of  ref- 
erence. He  has  since  made  annual  gifts  of  $200  and  $300  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  more  important  of  the  new  theological  publications.  In 
1870  a  legacy  of  $500  was  received  from  Mrs.  Clarissa  B.  Butterfield,  of 
New  Haven.  Eev.  E.  Goodrich  Smith,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who  had 
previously  made  considerable  gifts  of  books,  at  his  death,  in  1873,  left 
one  thousand  volumes  to  the  seminary.    The  present  number  of  volumes 
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is  about  two  thousand,  and  in  addition  several  btnulred  volumes  have 
been  deposited  in  the  college  library. 

II.  The  Loirell  Mason  Library  of  Church  Miisic.—The  library  of  the 
late  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  given  to  the  seminary  by  his  family  in  1873,  is 
placed  in  the  West  Divinity  Hall.  It  includes  the  library  of  the  emi- 
nent cDinposer,  Dr.  C.  II.  Kinck,  of  Darmstadt,  which  had  been  bought 
by  Dr.  Mason,  and  which  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  whole  col- 
lection. The  whole  number  of  titles  is  not  fiir  from  eight  thousand, 
making,  if  properly  bouud,  perhaps  half  as  many  volumes,  divided 
about  equally  between  sacred  and  secular  music.  There  are  numerous 
manuscripts,  some  of  them  uni)ublished.  A  careful  catalogue  of  the 
library  has  been  prepared,  in  manuscript,  by  Mr.  J.  Sumuer  Smith.  Tlie 
elegant  bookcases  which  hold  the  library  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  Atwater 
Treat,  of  New  Haveu. 

Library  of  the  Yale  ^[edical  School. 

The  ]\Iedical  School,  chartered  in  1810  and  organized  in  1813^  has  beeu 
less  fortujiate  in  respect  to  its  library  than  other  and  younger  depart- 
ments of  the  college.  The  2,000  volumes,  which  the  library  at  present 
numbers,  are  largely  gifts,  and  include  not  mauy  recent  books,  nor  is 
there  any  library  iund.  The  library  was  formerly  kept  at  the  medical 
college,  but  for  the  past  teu  years  has  beeu  deposited  in  the  college 
library. 

Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

During  the  past  year,  by  private  liberality,  a  room  has  been  fitted  up 
in  the  Art  School  for  library  uses,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  an  art  library  has  beeu  made. 

Feabody  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  I'eabody  Museum,  now  approaching  completion,  will  contain  a 
working  library  for  each  of  its  departments,  and  a  few  hundred  voUimes 
have  ah-eady  l)een  collected  for  this  object.  It  is  also  the  intention  of 
Professor  Marsh  to  place  in  the  museum,  and  make  accessible  to  the 
students,  a  portion,  at  least,  of  his  private  library,  which,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  palaeontology  and  comparative  anatomy, is  especially  full  and 
vabiable. 

Library  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 

The  American  Oriental  Society,  organized  in  1812,  has  uniformly  de- 
voted its  income  to  the  publication  ofjts  Journal,  (now  in  the  tenth  vol- 
ume,) trusting  for  the  increase  of  its  library  to  gifts  aud  to  exchanges 
received  for  the  Journal.  Under  such  conditions,  a  symmetrical  growth 
is  hardly  to  be  expected,  although  the  library  is  now  Qonsiderable  both 
in  numbers  and  value.  The  publications  of  other  societies,  with  which 
the  Oriental  Society  is  in  correspondence,  constitute,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  i>ortiou  of  the  library.    The  manuscripts  number  131,  most  of 
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thoin  Arabic,  ami  none  of  them  of  special  importance.  l>y  far  the 
larjrest  donor  has  been  IIoii.  Cliarhvs  William  nradiey,  of  Xen-  Iliveii, 
for  several  years  United  States  consul  at  Amoy  and  Nin,u;po.  His  gifts, 
made  at  various  titues  previous  to  his  death  in  18(>5,  amount  to  850  sepa- 
rate titles,  and  include  many  rare  atid  valuable  works.  The  present 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  not  far  from  3,500.  No  catalogue 
lias  been  published,  but  lists  of  the  accessions  are  printed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

The  cabinet  of  the  society  contains,  among  other  objects  of  interest,  a 
long  (xreek  inscription  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  three  San- 
skrit inscriptions  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  and  a 
Cufic  inscription. 

Until  1850,  the  library  was  kept  in  the  house  of  the  librarian,  Mr. 
Francis  Gardner,  ot  Boston;  from  1850  to  1855  in  the  Boston  Athe- 
urenm,  Mr.  Charles  Folsom  being  librarian.  In  1855  Prof.  W.  D.  Whit- 
ney succeeded  to  the  office,  and  tlie  library  was  removed  to  New  Haven 
and  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  college  library,  where  it  still  re- 
mains. Professor  Whitney  was  succeeded,  in  1873,  by'  ^Er.  Addison 
Van  Name,  the  present  librarian  of  the  society. 

GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE,  GEORGETOWN,  D.  C. 

The  library  occupies  rooms  in  one  of  the  college  buildings.  Tiiere  is 
great  need  of  increased  space  in  order  to  bring  all  the  collections 
together.  The  college  proposes  at  an  early  day  to  erect  a  tire-proof 
building. 

The  books  are  grouped  according  to  subjects,  so  far  as  the  dispropor- 
tionate space  required  for  the  theological  folios  will  permit. 

The  library  possesses  a  number  of  valuable  manuscripts,  among 
which  are:  one  attributed  to  the  thirteenth  century;  one  to  the  four- 
teenth century;  one  in  the  Irish  character,  attributed  to  the  historian 
GeoftVey  Keating;  one  in  the  Siamese  character;  another,  taceu  from 
the  body  of  a  Tripolitan  sailor,  written  in  Arabic,  and  consisting  of 
extracts  from  the  Koran  ;  also,  many  others  of  rarity. 

Of  early  printed  books  there  are  37  volumes  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  and  2G8  volumes  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  department  of  Bibles  and  commentaries  contains  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  portions  of  them,  in  many  languages;  Walton's  great  work, 
and  other  polyglots;  Latin  vulgates of  all  styles;  commentaries,  concord- 
ances, and  lexicons.  Among  the  curious  books  of  this  department  is 
Scheuchzer's  Physica  Sacra,  G  volumes,  in  Dutch,  Amsterdam,  1735,  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

The  department  of  ecclesiastical  history  contains  the  works  of  many 
authors,  from  Eusebius  down.  In  theology  there  is  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  writers.  The  latter 
have  a  compartment  to  themselves.  In  civil  history  the  collection  is  large 
and  valuable.    The  collection  of  Catholic  sermons  is  very  extensive,  em- 
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bracing  works  in  Enf^lisb,  French, Latin,  Italian,  and  German.  The  otl)er 
departments  of  religions  works  are:  (1)  religions  biography,  in<;lading 
the  vast  work  of  the  Bollandists,  begun  in  1G43,  and  still  in  course  of 
con)pletion;  (2)  controversial  works  by  Catholic  authors;  (3)  works  by 
Catbolic  authors  against  deism  and  infidelity;  (4)  catechetical  w(uks; 
(5)  aseetical  works,  or  books  of  piety,  embracing  collections  of  medita- 
tions by  many  authors, special  devotions,  and  prayer  books;  (6)  Catholic 
periodicals;  (7)  a  collection  of  works  for  the  use  of  pastors;  (8)  works 
on  canon  law  and  councils;  (9)  liturgical  works,  explanatory  works 
on  ritual,  Picart's  seveu  curious  volumes  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
all  nations,  gradnals,  rituals,  and  antiphonals. 

The  collection  of  works  on  anti(piities  and  the  fine  arts  embraces  many 
rare  and  costly  volumes. 

Tiie  series  of  publications  of  learned  societies  is  very  complete.  The 
collection  of  scientific  works  is  also  interesting-  and  valuable,  and  care  is 
taken  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the  day.  In  English  literature  the 
main  library  is  indifferently  furnished,  but  a  valuable  and, extensive 
collection,  constantly  added  to,  fills  the  shelves  of  the  director  of  studies. 
The  classical  library  contains  the  best  editions,  many  of  them  uniform. 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature  have  each  a  separate  department- 
One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  collections  in  tlie  library  is 
that  of  books  or  tracts  in  the  Cherokee  language,  in  the  Penobscot, 
Micmac,  and  Pottawatomie  Indian  dialects,  and  in  Chinese,  Jai)anese, 
Javanese,  Hindostanee,  modern  Sanskrit,  Tamil,  Dyak,  Syriac,  Armen- 
ian, Turkish,  Polish,  Russian,  Sclavonian,  Basque,  Breton,  Irish,  and 
Welsh. 

The  library,  which  now  numbers  28,000  volumes,  is  always  accessible 
to  visitors.  Books  are  never  loaned  outside  of  the  college.  Students 
imiy  visit  the  library  to  consult  authorities,  but  they  rarely  have  occa- 
sion to  do  so,  as  their  own  society  libraries  are  well  supplied  with  stand- 
ard works,  to  which  access  can  be  had  by  them  at  any  moment. 
The  society  libraries  of  the  college  number  4,208  volumes. 

NOininVESTEKN  TNIVERSITY,   EVANSTON,   ILL. 

The  I'niversity  Library  was  begun  by  a  purchase,  in  185G,  of  3,000 
carefully  selected  volumes.  Since  that  time  small  yearly  purchases  have 
been  nuide. 

In  1800,  Luther  L.  (Jreenleaf,  of  Evanston,  purchased  the  private 
library  of  Dr.  Schul/*',  member  of  tlie  Prussian  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  from  his  heirs,  aiul  presented  it  to  the  uniA^ersity.  This 
collection  of  2(>,000  volumes  (including  7,000  valuable  i)amphlets)  con- 
tains almost  all  the  extant  Greek  and  Latin  authors  up  to  the  period 
of  the  decline  of  letters,  many  of  them  in  rare  and  valuable  editions, 
numerous  translations  of  them  into  German,  and  many  critical  and 
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oluciilatory  works  thereupon;  also,  valunbli;  works  of  art  and  art.liter- 
atiiri'  of  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  schools. 

On  the  decease  of  Prof.  Henry  S.  Noyes,  in  1872,  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  1,500  miscellaneous  books  became  the  i)roperty  of  the  university. 

The  university  is  also  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Orrinjiton  Lunt  for  a 
special  fund  for  the  library,  amonntins  to  about  8100,000.  The  income 
from  this  fund  is  being  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  library  building. 

The  number  of  volumes  now  iu  the  library  is  30,000.  The  College  of 
Theology  of  the  university  has  a  special  library  of  about  3,000  volumes. 

KENTUCKY   UNIVERSITY,   LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Upon  the  consolidation  of  the  Transylvania  with  the  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity, about  ten  years  ago,  the  library  of  the  former  became  the 
property  of  the  latter.  The  library  now  contains  10,845  volumes, 
of  which  5,383  belong  to  the  medical  library,  2,201  to  the  law  library, 
and  3,201  are  miscellaneous.  Four  societies  connected  with  the  college 
have  libraries,  as  follows:  Cecropean,  G05  volumes;  Periclean,  719  vol. 
umes;  Philothean,  (theological,)  525  voluifles;  Union,  240  volumes; 
making  the  whole  number  of  books  belonging  to  the  university  12,034. 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,   BRUNSWICK,   ME. 

The  history  of  Bowdoin  College  Library  begins  with  the  opening  of  the 
college  in  1802.  Never  having  had  a  fund  set  apart  for  its  use,  it 
has  depended  mainly  for  its  means  of  purchase  on  a  small  assessment 
on  the  students  in  their  term  bills.  In  1811  it  received  its  most  im- 
portant enlargement  in  a  bequest  by  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  of  4,000  volumes  from  his  private  library,  collected  princi- 
pally during  his  mission  to  Spain,  under  ajipointment  from  President 
JefiVrson,  iu  1805.  The  collection  was  rich  (for  that  time)  in  French 
and  Spanish  science  and  literature,  embracing  the  best  editions  of 
thex;lassical  authors  and  scientific  works  of  both  languages.  Among 
the  works  which  illustrate  the  period  of  the  French  Bevolution  maybe 
mentioned  the  Collection  complete  des  Tableaux  H'istoriques,  &c.,  3  vol- 
umes, folio,  and  Le  Moniteur,  or  Gazette  Natiouale,  1759-1807.  It  is  also 
extremely  valuable  for  its  literature  of  the  period  preceding  and  during 
the  American  Eevolution.  Madam  Bowdoin  manifested  her  interest  in 
the  college  that  bore  the  family  name  by  gifts  of  valuable  works. 

In  1820,  a  valuable  accession  of  four  or  five  hundred  volumes  was 
received  from  Thomas  Wallcut,  of  Boston,  through  Kev.  William 
Allen,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  college.  This 
collection  contains  some  rare  and  valuable  works,  as  Eliot's  Indian 
Bible,  1G85;  Tyndale's  Bible,  quarto,  1551  ;  the  Nicholas  de  Lyra  Testa. 
mentumXovum,  folio,  1487;  the  Breeches  Bible,  1011 ;  and  Almon's  Re- 
membrancer. 

A  few  years  later  the  library  was  enriched  by  a  gift  from  Eev.  Dr. 
John  A.  Vaughau,  an  alumnus  of   the  college,  of  1,200  volumes,  among 
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wbich  are  the  Encyclop^die  Methodiqiie;  Histoire  de  I'Academie  Roy- 
ale;  Transactions  of  the  Swodisli  Academy;  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad- 
emy; Nicholson's  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  1802-1810,25  volumes, 
octavo;  Repertory  of  Arts,  16  volumes-;  County  Surveys  of  England,  22 
volumes. 

From  tilt'  Kn<;lish  government  were  received,  several  years  since, 
the  publications  of  the  Record  Commission,  SG  volumes,  folio,  aad 
27  octavo.  The  Observations  of  the  Royal  Observatories  of  Green- 
wicii,  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  regularly  sent 
to  the  college,  as  also  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Loudon. 
The  Hon.  Abbot  Lanreuce,  while  our  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
James,  was  instrumental  iu  securing  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  a  donation  of  the  versions  then  at  their  disposal  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  which  had  been  made  under  their  auspices,  53  vol- 
umes. The  American  Bible  Society's  versions  of  the  scriptures  have 
been  given  by  William  H.  Allen,  LL.D.,  an  alumnus,  president  of  Girard 
College,  Philadelphia,  33  volumes. 

The  Araericau  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  also  has 
given  the  versions,  dictionaries,  and  grammars  made  by  their  mission- 
aries, 41  volumes,  and  a  set  of  the  Missionary  Herald  for  twenty-six 
years. 

The  jniblic  documents  from  the  different  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government,  as  well  as  of  the  State  of  Maine,  are  reglarly  sent 
to  the  library. 

During  the  year  1875,  the  liberality  of  a  friend  bestowed  upon  the 
college  the  publications  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  England,  48  volumes, 
octavo,  and  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,  5  volumes,  folio,  lG25-'6. 

Besides  the  benefactors  of  the  library  already  named  may  be  men- 
tioned, among  others,  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Knox,  of  revolutionary  fame, 
who  gave,  at  the  opening  of  the  college,  Marsigli's  Danubius  Pannoiiico- 
MysiiMis,  torn.  J-(»,  folio,  1720;  Prof.  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  an  alumnus, 
besides  his  own  works,  the  Pisa  edition  of  the  Italian  poets,  14  volumes, 
folio;  Prof.  Ezra  Abbot,  an  alumnus,  besides  other  valuable  gifts,  the 
Acta  Krnditorum,  70  volumes,  cpuirto. 

Besides  the  i)ublic  library  of  the  college,  numbering  18,760  volumes, 
are  two  society  libraries:  the  Peucinian,  7,150  volumes,  and  the 
Atheiiican,  r),\)r){)  volumes.  The  first  library  of  the  latter  society  was 
iHirned,  with  the  building  in  which  it  was  placed.  There  is  also  in  Adams 
Hall  a  valual)le  library  of  4,000  volumes,  belonging  to  the  Medical  School 
of  Maine.  The  number  of  voliinuvs  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  college,  in- 
cluding students'  libraries,  is  34,500. 

COLBY  UNIVERSITY,  WATERVILLE,  ME. 

It  is  not  known  precisely  when  or  in  what  manner  the  library  of 
(.'olby  University  was  founded.  The  earliest  record  concerning  it  is  a 
vote  of  thanks  in  1819,  six  years  after  its  organization,  (it  was  then  a 
theological  seminary,)  to  those  who  had  presented  books. 
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III  tlio  samo  year  it  was  ajjreed  that  the  students  should  be  taxed  $1 
a  year  for  the  use  of  the  library.  In  ISiMJ  it  was  voted  to  expend 
$(;0(>  for  the  purchase  of  books;  in  l,s;31  >!l,()(H)  were  voted  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  in  1833  a  gra«t  of  $500  was  made  to  the  library- 
In  ls:?")-'3(»  Kev.  John  O.  Choules,  expended  $7t)0  in  England  in  behalf 
of  the  library,  and  also  solicited  donations  from  prominent  Baptists 
there.     1\\  his  ettbrts  about  1,800  volumes  were  secured. 

In  1848  the  trustees  voted  to  raise  $10,000  by  subscription  for  the 
library  ami  philosophical  apparatus.  Of  this  fund  $ii,000  now  remain, 
the  income  Irom  which  is  devoted  solely  to  the  increase  of  the  library. 
No  further  addition  of  any  considerable  amount  was  made  until  1870, 
when  Gardner  Colby,  of  Boston,  supplemented  his  gift  of  $50,000 
to  the  general  funds  of  the  college  by  an  agreement  to  pay  $500  a  year 
for  ten  years  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library. 

In  1851  the  library  contained  4,960  volumes,  and  in  1854,  5,534  vol- 
umes. It  now  contains  11,100  volumes  and  5,200  pamphlets.  Two  stu- 
dents' libraries  contain  about  1,500  volumes  each. 

The  first  catalogue  was  printed  in  1835,  add  a  second  in  1845.  The 
system  of  card  catalogues  has  also  been  adopted. 

The  library  occupies  the  eastern  wing  of  Memorial  Hall,  The  plan  of 
the  library  room  has  been  much  admired.  Double  alcoves,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  Eoman  cross,  afibrd  shelf  room  for  30,000  volumes. 

AMHERST   COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

Origin. —  The  library  of  Amherst  College  had  its  origin  in  the  gift, 
chiefly  by  ministers,  of  a  few  theological  and  miscellaneous  works,  which 
only  occupied  a  single  case  on  the  opening  of  the  college  in  1821. 
Though  some  other  books  were  added,  from  time  to  time,  no  special 
effort  was  made  to  secure  standard  works  in  literature  and  science  till 
1829.  Then,  encouraged  by  a  donation  of  $500  by  John  Tappan,  of 
Boston,  a  general  subscription  was  started  among  the  friends  of  the 
college,  which  secured  the  sum  of  $4,000.  With  this  sum  about  2,000 
volumes  were  purchased  in  Europe  by  Professor  Hovey,  and  these  were 
added  to  the  library,  which  then  occupied  a  room  in  the  chapel  building, 
in  1832. 

Groirth  and  huililing. —  Additions  were  gradually  made,  through  the  lib- 
erality of  Hon.  David  Sears  and  John  Tappan,  of  Boston,  till  in  1850  the 
number  reachKl  G,00()  volumes.  As  a  library  building  seemed  then 
to  be  iiin)eratively  demanded,  a  subscription  was  started  to  secure 
funds  for  the  purpose  and  for  the  purchase  of  additional  books  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  college.  With  the  leading  donations  of 
$3,000  by  Hon.  Samuel  Williston,  of  East  Hampton  ;  $1,500  by  George 
Merriam,  of  Springfield,  and  $1,01)0  by  Dr.  George  C.  Shepard,  of  Bos- 
ton, through  the  personal  efforts  of  Profs.  W.  S.  Tyler  and  George  B. 
Jewett  and  the  co  operation  of  many  of  the  alumni,  the  sum  of  $20,000 
was  secured.     One-half  of  this  sum  was  expended  upon  the  building, 
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which  was  construcUMl  of  stone  ami  fiuished  in  1853.  The  remainiug 
half  was  devoted  to  tlie  purchase  of  books,  and  the  number  of  volumes 
was  increased  to  12,000,  in  1855. 

Catalogues, —  In  this  year  an  alpha*)etical  catalogue  of  authors  was 
publislied,  in  wliich  the  fixed  location  recently  assigned  to  each  book 
was  designated  by  the  number  of  the  shelf  and  the  number  of  the  book 
on  the  shelf. 

In  1804  an  autlior  card  catalogue  of  books  added  to  the  library 
since  1855  was  begun,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
This  catalogue,  embracing  14,300  volumes,  was  printed  in  1871.  No 
catalogue  of  subjects  has  been  printed,  but  the  books  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  numerical  order  under  the  general  subject,  as  history,  philos- 
ophy, science,  theology.  In  1874  a  general  catalogue  of  the  whole 
library,  both  of  authors  and  subjects,  was  begun  on  a  plan  entirely 
new.  It  is  a  partial  application  of  the  card  catalogue  system  to  the 
l)]iicing  of  books,  combined  with  a  general  classificati6u  of  subjects, 
not  on  any  philosophical  system  but  with  the  special  aim  of  useful- 
ness. The  absolute  location  is  relinquished,  and  the  books  are  placed 
relatively,  according  to  the  subject.  The  subjects  are  arranged  in  classes, 
each  class  in  divisions,  each  division  in  sections,  and  all  are  numbered 
and  indexed.  These  numbers  (from  0  to  999)  are  substituted  for  the 
shelf  numbers,  and  thus  books  on  the  same  subject  will  always  be  found 
together,  however  much  the  library  may  increase.  Thus  the  number 
511  upon  a  book  indicates  that  it  belongs  to  the  fifth  class,  i.  e.,  ontural 
science;  first  division,  i.  e.,  pure  mathematics;  first  section,  i.  e.,  arith- 
nietic ;  and  all  arithmetical  works  are  njarked  with  the  same  number 
and  stand  side  l)y  side  on  the  shelf.  Another  number,  placed  under- 
neath the  class  number,  indicates  the  relative  position  of  the  book  in 
the  section  and  also  its  size.  Four  catalogues  besides  that  of  accessions 
are  kept  in  manuscrii)t,  viz,  a  public  book  catalogue  of  authors,  a  pub- 
lic card  catalogue  of  subjects,  an  official  card  catalogue  of  authors,  and 
an  official  book  catalogue  of  subjects,  each  serving  as  a  cheek  upon  the 
others.-    The  latter  takes  the  place  of  the  "  shelf  catalogue." 

Mannfjemcnt  and  use. —  Except  during  the  years  1852-18C3,  the  library 
has  always  been  under  the  personal  charge  of  a  member  of  the  faculty 
responsibh-  to  a  library  committee  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  col- 
lege. Tp  to  1852  coniiKuatively  little  time  or  attention  was  devoted  to 
its  care.  It  was  opened  only  once  a  week  for  drawing  books,  and  no 
facilities  were  furnished  for  reference  or  reading  in  the  room.  From 
1854  to  1871,  the  library  was  opened  three  hours  each  week,  and  a  read- 
ing room,  supi»li('d  with  the  leading  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals, 
was  opened  fiv»^  hours  each  day.  Since  1871,  the  library  has  also  been 
open  five  hours  daily.  The  reading  room  has  been  sui)plied  with  many 
additional  periodicals,  and  a  manuscript  index  to  them  has  been  made 
as  a  c(.ntinuation  of  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature.  During  the 
past  ten  years  the  librarian  has  been  aided  by  several  students  of  the 
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coUcj^o,    who  have    been    employed   as   assistants.      In    IST-A,    Mclvil 
Di'wov,   of  the   grailuatiu^   chiss,   was  appointed  assistant  librarian. 
His  time  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  library,  and  he  has  espeeial  charge  of 
t  ho  i)reparation  of  the  new  catalogue.  .    • 

The  use  of  the  library  is  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  college,  yet  the  number  of  volumes  drawn  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  15,395. 

Librarinns. —  During  the  first  six  years,  the  ollice  of  librarian  was  held 
by  Joseph  Estabrook,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  tutor  Zenas  Clapp, 
and  Rev.  Sumuel  Worcester,  [)rofessor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  and 
English  literature.  Ebenezer  S.  Snell,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  then  filled  the  place  a  quarter  of  a  century,  1827- 
1852,  with  tiie  additional  salary  of  $40  a  year.  His  successor  was  Hon. 
Lucius  M.  Boltwood,  who  arranged  the  books  in  the  new  building,  and 
prepared  the  first  printed  catalogue.  Cpon  his  resignation,  February, 
18G3,  the  library  was  placed  in  charge  of  Rev.  Julius  H.  Seelye,  profes- 
sor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  The  present  incumbent,  W.  L. 
Montague,  professor  of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  was  appointed  in 
18G3.  Edward  L.  Root,  of  the  class  of  1871,  held  the  position  of  assist- 
ant librarian  one  year  after  graduation. 

Resources  and  income. —  During  the  first  twenty-five  years  the  library 
was  dependent  on  subscriptions,  or  grants  from  the  general  treasury 
of  the  college;  but  it  now  has  permanent  funds  yielding  an  income 
which'  is  annually  increasing.  The  principal  source  of  this  income 
is  the  Sears  fund,  the  donation  of  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston,  who 
gave  to  the  college  in  1814-'4:7  $5,000  in  cash,  and  real  estate  valued 
by  him  at  $17,000.  The  income  of  a  portion  of  this  fund  is  secured  to 
the  library  until  the  year  1928.  The  income  of  the  rest  (except  such 
part  as  is  carried  to  the  increase  of  the  principal  as  mentioned  below) 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
yielding  to  the  library  the  total  amount  of  $10,311.52.  By  the  conditions 
of  the  donation,  a  part  of  tiie  income  is  to  be  annually  added  to  the 
princi[)al,  making  it  a  permanently  accumulating  fund  to  whose  increase 
there  is  no  limit.  The  amount  of  this  pare  of  the  fund  in  1874  was 
$27,758.20. 

Another  permanent  fund  is  the  gift  of  Asahel  Adams,  of  North 
Brooktield,  which  yields  about  $240  annually.  The  income  for  the  past 
year  from  both  sources  was : 

Sears  fund $1,311  46 

Adams  fund 24'2  05 

Total 1,553  51 

lu  addition  to  the  gifts  previously  mentioned,  the  most  important  are 
those  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips  and  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston, 
and  Hon.  George  H.  Gilbert,  of  Ware,  each  of  $5,000.  The  first  was  a 
bequest  in  18G1.    After   a  few  years  the  income  was  annually  used 
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for  the  piirchtise  of  books,  and  recently  the  principal,  amounting  to 
S1(>.-"><>3.(;G,' was  also  i'xpcikUmI.  The  seconil  was  a  gift  in  1864  for  a 
new  library  buihlin^^  and,  with  accumulated  interest,  it  amounted  to 
8!),9:»4.o7  in  August,  1874.  By  the  conditions  of  .Mr.  Gilbert's  dona- 
tion in  18<;4,  the  interest  is  to  be  annually  added  to  the  principal,  until 
a  new  library  building-  is  erected,  or  the  present  building  is  enlarged, 
and  then  the  whole  amount  may  be  expended  only  in  books.  In  1874 
the  amount  was  $8,503.40. 

The  alumni  of  the  college  have  also  contributed  at  different  times 
about  8!>,(>(»)  to  this  object.  Valuable  theological  and  medical  works 
were  received  in  1858-'03,  from  Kev.  O.  A.  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
and  Luther  V.  Bell,  M.D.,  of  Somerville,  who  bequeathed  their  private 
libraries  to  the  college.  Thus  the  total  amount  of  gifts  to  the  library 
previous  to  1875  exceeds  $80,000. 

Summary  of  gifts  to  Amherst  College  Library. 

John  Tappaii,  of  liostoii,  v.iiious  dates |>'3,  000  00 

B.V^'ciR'ral.snl.scrii)tiou,1829-';J2 4,  000  00 

Hon.  Saninel  Williston,  of  East  Hampton,  1851 3,  000  00 

Geor;,'i!  Merriani,  of  Spnnj,'fu-ld,  1851 1,500  00 

Rev.  George  C.  Sbepard,  of  Boston,  1858 1,  000  00 

By  general  subscription,  1851-'54 11,500  00 

AhiMini subscriptions,  1851-61 8,925  44 

Hon.  Jonatlian  Phillips,  of  Boston,  1861 5,000  00 

Accumulated  interest  of  the  same,  1874 5,  365  66 

Hon.  ("u-orge  H.  Gilbert,  of  ^Vare,  1864 5,000  00 

Accumulated  interest  of  the  same  to  1874 3,  563  46 

Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston,  1864. 5,000  00 

Accumuiat<'<l  interest  of  the  same  to  1874 4,  994  57 

Income  of  Sears  fund  to  1874 16,311  52 

Inc.meof  Adams  fund  to  1874 1,230  29 

Library  of  Uuv.  O.  A.  Tayh>r,  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  1858 450  00 

Library  of  Luther  V.  Bell,  M.D.,  of  Somerville,  1863 .300  00 

Total 80,140  94 

Tiu'  average  number  of  volumes  annually  added  to  the  library  during 
the  past  fifteen  yeArs  was  940;  and  the  number  belonging  to  the  library 
June  11',  1875  was  30,400. 

In  1807,  on  petition  of  the  college  societies,  Alexandria  and  Athente, 
permission  was  given  to  merge  their  libraries  in  the  college  library,  as 
a  gift  from  the  societies,  on  certain  specified  conditions;  but  the  books 
cannot  !».'  transferred  from  the  halls  of  the  societies  until  a  new  library 
building  shall  have  been  built.  The  number  of  books  belonging  to  these 
societies  in  1871  was  8,127.  The.se,  added  to  the  college  library,  make 
the  whole  number  of  books  belonging  to  the  college  38,533. 

ir.VRVARI)   OOLLEGK   LIBIIAUV   DURING   THE   PRESENT   CENTURY. 

Tile  Hbrary  of  Harvard  College,  while  m)minally  dating  back  to  the 
foundation  of  the  institution,  is  really  oidy  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
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years  old,  since  of  the  collection  of  books  wliich  liatl  beeu  slowly  accu-  ' 
imiliitinj;,  only  a  liaiulful  iviikuikmI  after  tlie  tiro  in  17G4.  Tlie  story  of 
the  re  estahlishiiient  of  the  library,  of  its  character  and  general  progress 
till  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  has  beeu  told  elsewhere.'  It 
remains  to  give  some  account  of  its  growth  since  that  time,  and  of  its 
jtresent  contents  and  resources. 

The  absen(!e  of  careful  records  during  the  early  growth  of  the  library 
forbitls  any  exact  statement  of  the  rate  of  increase,  nor  is  it  possible 
now  to  give  the  yearlj'  additions  with  precision,  since  the  purchase  or 
rece|)tion  by  gift  of  miscellaneous  collections  will  frequently  be  enumer- 
ated partly  in  one  academic  year,  partly  in  the  next.  It  is  only  within 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  in  fact,  that  there  has  been  any  method- 
ical system  of  summaries,  and  for  the  ])eri()d  i)revious  to  that  we  are 
left  to  occasional  statements.  Unlike  the  great  libraries  of  recent  date, 
which  have  been  equipped  from  the  outset  with  all  the  appliances  of 
modern  library  systems,  it  has  grown  under  unfavorable  conditions, 
meagerly  supplied  with  funds  and  necessary  apparatus  and  quarters, 
so  that  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  way  of  inventory  and  record  has 
been  at  the  cost  of  great  labor  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  small  corps 
of  librarians  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  collection. 

In  1790  the  number  of  volumes  was  estimated  at  12,000.^  In  1840, 
when  the  library  was  moved  to  Gore  Hall,  there  were  nearly  40,000, 
exclusive  of  pamphlets  and  other  unbound  books.  In  185G,  when  the 
present  librarian,  Mr.  Sibley,  succeeded  Mr.  Harris,  having  himself  beeu 
assistant  librarian  for  tifteen  years  previous,  there  were  70,000  books 
and  30,000  pamphlets.  In  18GG,  there  were  114,000  books  and  95,000 
pam[)hlets.  The  latest  summary  ,  that  of  July,  1875,  gives  154,000 
books,  with  as  many  pamphlets,  while  the  united  libraries  of  the  uni- 
versity, including  society  libraries,  number  227,050  books. 

From  this  it  will  be  noticed  what  a  great  increment  the  library  has 
received  in  the  last  two  decades,  having  more  than  doubled  itself  in  that 
time,  increasingatan  average  rate  of  G3  per  cent,  in  each  decade  since  185G, 
and  at  an  average  rate  of  only  7i  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  eight  previous 
decades.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pamphlets  has  been  even  more 
marked.  The  proportion  of  pamphlets  to  books,  in  185G,  was  as  three 
to  seven ;  in  18GG  it  was  nearly  as  six  to  seven,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  two  are  equal.  Or,  to  state  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  pami»hlets  in 
the  decade  from  1856  to  18GG,  there  was  an  increase  of  21G  per  cent., 
while  in  the  nine  years  following  the  same  rate  of  increase  has  been 
maintained.  When  it  is  considered  how  large  a  part  of  the  material 
for  history  is  in  this  fugitive  form,  and  how  vigilant  the  librarian  must 
be  who  secures  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  wealth  of  the  library  as  the  depos- 
itory of  precious  material  for  students  has  been  greatly  enhanced. 
The  increase  of  the  library  now  is  from  G,000  to  8,000  volumes  annually. 
In  1840  it  was  251  volumes,  and  Gore  Hall,  which  was  then  built  with 

'  See  pages  21-26. 

*  Quincy'a  History  of  Harvard  University,  ii,  399. 
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*  the  expectation  that  it  would  answer  for  the  acconimodation  of  all  books 
that  ini<;ht  acciumihite  in  the  course  of  a  century,  has  already  become 
insutiicient  tor  tlic  holdin«,^  to  say  nothing  of  the  proper  care  and  use,  of 
the  library. 

This  increase  has  been  partly  through  purchase,  partly  in  the  way  of 
direct  gifts.     President   Kirlcland,   in   a   statement  of  the   income   of 
Harvard  University  and.  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  dated 
February  20,  1824,  sets  down  the  funds  devoted  to  the  library,  namely, 
the  Uol. is  and  the  Shapleigh  funds,  as  yielding    but  $3G0  a  year.     The 
Shapleigh  fund  was  a  bequest,  in  1800,  from  the  librarian  of  the  college, 
of  his  whole  estate,  something  less  than  $4,000  in  value,  the  income 
from  which  was  to  be  "sacredly  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  such 
modern   jjublications  as  the   corporation,  professors,  and   tutors   shall 
judge  must  proper  to  improve  the  students  in  polite  literature;  the 
books  to  be  lieposited  in  the  library  of  the  university,  and  to  consist  of 
poetry  or  [)rose,  but  neither  in  Greek  nor  Latin."    There  was  no  further 
special  fund  until   1843,  when  Horace  Appleton   Haven,  of  the  class 
graduating  that  year,  died,  and  left  $3,000,  a  fund  for  mathematical 
and  astronomical  works.     In  1844  the  same  amount  was  given  by  Hon. 
William  Prescott  for  the  purchase  of  scarceold  books  on  American  history. 
Subsequent  funds  were  the  Boyden,  the  Ward,  the  Salisbury,  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  books  required  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  department ; 
the  Bowditch,  and  last,  and   most  important  of  all,  the  Sumner  and 
Walker   funds,  which   are  only  now  coming  into   service,  being   the 
becpiests  of  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  and  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  Walker,  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  college.     Before  these  last  two  bequests,  the  entire 
fund  appro[>riated  to  the  library  sfiarcely  exceeded  $20,000,  yielding  an 
annual  sum  entirely  inadequate  to   supply  even  the  most  important 
issues  of  the  year,  and  hopelessly  small  when  the  needs  of  the  library 
in  its  several  de|)Artments  were  considered.     In  1857   a   special  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  conilition  and  needs  of  the  library,  and  testimony 
was  sought  from  the  various  members  of  the  faculty,  who  would  know 
both  the  resources  of  the  library  and  the  needs  of  their  several  depart- 
miMits.     Professor  Bowen  reported  :  "Two  or  three  years  ago  the  cor- 
poration allowed  me  to  expend  a  little  over  $100  on  recent  books  in 
political  economy,  and  this  is  the  only  considerable  purchase  which  has 
beeti  made  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  department."    Prof. 
J.  It.  Lowell    summed  up  his  needs  by  saying:    "To  enumerate  all 
that  are  wanting,  would  be  to  copy  the  booksellers'  lists  of  the  last 
twenty  years.''    Professor  Lane  declared:  "The  Latin  department  is 
sixteen  years  behindhand."    Mr.  Ezra  Abbott,  the  assistant  librarian, 
wrote  a  long  letter,  contitining  the  catalogue  titles  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  works,  in  700  volumes,  as  but  a  portion  of  the  more 
important  deficiency  of  the  library  in  the  bibliographical  department 
alone.' 

'  Report  of  Coiuiuittee  of  AHHociation  of  the  Alumai  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Btate  of  the  Library.     Boaton,  1857. 
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Tlio  report  containiiifi-  tlii'si"  and  other  statciiuMits  made  a  groat  im- 
pression npon  the  friends  of  the  eoliege,  and  among  the  noticeable  ic- 
snlts  was  the  gift  of  j?"*,*"*'*  annually  for  five  .veara,  from  the  Hon.  Wi  1- 
iani  (Iray.  But  individual  donations  have  been,  Iroin  the  beginning, 
the  great  resource  of  the  library.  We  have  seen  how  the  friends  of  the 
college  at  home  and  abroad  hastened  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  library 
caused  by  the  lire  of  1704.  After  the  Kevolution,  and  while  tlie  library 
Avas  housed  in  Harvard  Hall,  grailuates  of  the  college,  authors  who  had 
used  the  library,  i)ublishing  societies,  foreign  governments,  and  friends 
of  learning  generally,  continued  to  make  it  the  depository  of  books, 
paini)hlets,  mai)s,  and  charts.  Dr.  Harris,  the  librarian  who  pre- 
ceded -Mr.  k?ibley,  drew  up  an  "alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  douors 
of  books,  prints,  portraits,  busts,  coins,  and  medals  from  January,  1780, 
to  Jidy,  184:0,  inclusive,'*  which  is  printed  in  the  api)endix  to  Quincy's 
History  of  Harvard  University.^  The  dates  of  the  separate  gifts  are 
not  entered,  but  the  number  of  donors  is  nearly  one  thousand,  and  of 
these  many  gave  not  once  or  twice,  but  again  and  again.  Besides  the 
familiar  names  of  professors  and  men  of  culture  living  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  one  tiuds  the  names  of  President  John  A(hiras,  who  gave,  among 
other  works,  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  18  folio  volumes  ;  of  President  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  gave  100  volumes,  chietly  in  the  French  language, 
in  1707,  and  13  volumes  of  Russian  works  in  1811 ;  of  Josiuia  Bates,  of 
L()n(U)n,  the  great  founder  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  who  gave  Yal- 
py's  edition  of  the. Latin  Classics,  in  100  volumes,  elegantly  bound  ;  of 
the  British  government,  that  gave  a  set  of  the  public  records ;  of  Cam- 
bridge University  in  England;  and  of  Goethe,  who  gave  S'J  volumes. 
Included  in  the  list  is  also  a  number  of  Copley's  paintings,  given  in 
some  cases  by  the  descendants  of  those  for  -whom  they  were  executed, 
as  well  as  medals,  coins,  charts,  maps,  and  a  few  manuscripts.  This 
accumulation  of  books  and  pamphlets  from  so  large  a  variety  of  sources 
indicates  the  special  character  of  the  collection,  since  in  many  cases  the 
gifts  wexe  of  ephemeral  or  unique  works,  which  could  sArceh'  be  se- 
cured in  any  other  way. 

But  s[)ecial  mention  can  only  be  made  of  the  prominent  accessions 
which  have  come  to  the  library  through  these  volunteer  supplies.  In 
1818  Mr.  Israel  Thorndike,  a  Boston  merchant,  presented  to  the  college 
the  library,  maps,  and  charts  of  Prof.  C.  D.  Ebeling,  of  Hamburgh,  who 
had  recently  died.  This  collection  embraced  more  than  3,000  volumes 
relating  to  America,  and  10,000  maps  atul  charts,  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete American  collection  then  existing.  The  person  who  X'rompted 
^Ir.  Thorndike  to  this  generous  act  was  the  eminent  librarian  Joseph 
Green  Cogswell,  who  at  that  time  was  in  Europe,  a  tutor  to  Mr.  Thorn - 
dike's  son,  and  in  oue  of  Dr.  Cogswell's  letters,  written  the  year  pre- 
vious, he  speaks  of  his  visit  with  Augustus  Thorndike  to  Ebeling  and 

'  Vol.  ii,  pp.  5U9-5d5. 
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liis  American  libniiy.'  It  may  easily  be  that  Dr.  Cogswell  had  his 
mind  then  on  snch  matters,  for  after  his  return  from  Europe  he  lield  for 
a  wliile  the  position  of  librarian  at  Harvard.  Four  years  later,  Samuel 
A.  Eliot,  another  Boston  mercliant,  who  was  afterwards  treasurer  of  the 
colle<?e,  made  a  similar  gift  of  a  collection  of  books  on  American  history 
and  geography,  made  by  Mr.  Warden,  who  had  been  Americaii  consul 
in  Paris,  consisting  of  nearly  1,200  volumes,  besides  maps,  charts, 
and  i)rints.  ^lore  than  >!r),()00  were  paid  by  Mr.  Eliot  for  this  library. 
Thomas  Talnier,  a  son  of  Harvard,  who  chose  Loudon  for  a  residence, 
and  whose  name  is  honorably  distinguished  among  the  early  benefactors 
of  the  lil»rary,2  bequeathed  a  valuable  collection  of  1,200  well  chosen 
volumes,  in  1820. 

A  special  library  of  great  value  was  that  collected  and  given  by  Henry 
"Ware  Wales,  who  turned  his  attention  to  Sanskrit  literature  and  en- 
dowed also  a  chair  for  instruction  in  Sanskrit.    His  valuable  gift  has  been 
constantly  and  regularly  supplemented  in  the  same  direction,  since  his 
death,   by  George  Washington   Wales,  his  brother.      Clarke  Gaytou 
Pickman,  also  of  the  class  of  1811,  who  died  in  18G0,  bequeathed  his 
choice  collection  of  books  in  general  literature,  and  James  Brown,  of  the 
house  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  gave  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  be  expended 
in  books  of  science  and  natural  history.     John  Farrar  was  a  professor 
in  the  college  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  as  the  chair  was  then 
entitled,  and  when  he  died,  in  1853,  leaving  his  property  to  his  wife,  he 
expressed  a  wish,  which  she  carried  out  subsequently  by  will  in  bequeath- 
ing the  sum  of  ^5,000  as  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  depart- 
ment over  which  he  presided.    Dr.  George  Hay  ward,  also  of  Boston,  left 
a  like  sum,  and  one  of  the  largest  single  gifts  was  that  of  Charles  Minot, 
of  the  class  of  1828,  who  left  the  sum  of  $00,000  in  7  per  cent,  bonds, 
reserving  a  life  interest  for  the  benefit  of  an  adopted  son  who  has  since 
died.    These  are  some  of  the  special  gifts  which  have  come  to  the 
lilmiry,  some  being  under  restrictions  as  to  the  uses  to  which  the  raona^' 
shoidd  be  i)iit,  others  being  devoted  to  general  increase  of  the  library. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Minot's  gift,  the  only  condition  was  that  the  income 
.should  be  expended  on  the  purchase  of  books  and  binding  of  the  same. 
The  great  increase  in  the  library,  however,  as  we  have  shown,  took 
place  after  tlu^  removal  to  (iore  Hall  in  1841,  and  especially  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  under  Mr.  Sibley's  indefatigable  exertions.     The  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building,  in  which  the  college  then  took  great  pride, 
and  the  removal  of  the  library  to  it,  stimulated  the  friends  of  the  college 
to  an   immediate  elfort,  ami  a  subscription  of  more  than  $20,000  was 
rai.sed  by  merchants  and  scholars  of  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  almost  disreputable  arrearages  in  modern  books  into  which 
the  library  had  fallen,  and  in  1852  Professor  Child  raised  a  subscription 
of  ."j'l,10(»  to  sui)ply  tlie  deficiencies  in  the  department  of  English  poetry. 
Dr.  Harris  found  about  33,000  volumes  in  the  library  when  he  took 

•  Life  of  Jo8Pi>t  Giet-u  Cogswtll,  as  sketched  iu  bis  letters.     Cambiiilge,  1874,  p.  (U. 
"Seeaiitf.  p.  *i4. 
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ohargo  of  it  in  1831,  ami  (liuliifj  his  administration  about  36,000  were 
added.  Now  be^an  also  tliar  systematic  and  niitirinj;  e(f>rt  on  the  part 
of  .Mr.  Sibley  to  draw  to  tlie  library  ^ifts  from  all  sources.  His  annual 
reports  record,  with  a  repetition  which  would  be  monotonous  were  it 
not  s)  su^j^estive,  the  names  of  donors  fro  n  anoufj  publishers  and  men 
and  women  of  culture  who  have  given  with  open  hand  year  after  year. 
Perhaps  as  signitiiumt  an  instance  as  any  of  the  way  in  which  the 
library  invites  jjifts  by  its  own  generosity  is  afforded  by  the  example  of 
the  relation  subsisting  between  it  and  Hon.  Charles  Sumner.  ]\Ir.  Sum- 
ner was  graduated  in  1830,  and  not  long  after  began  the  gift  of  pam[)lilets 
and  books  which  continued  throughout  his  life.  h\  18G4,  Mr.  Sibley 
reports  him  as  having  given  about  20  volumes,  25  maps,  and  1,001  pam- 
phlets during  the  year,  and  in  18(»S  he  notes  that  Mr.  Sumner  has,  with- 
in five  years,  given  more  than  7,000  pamphlets  and  1,000  volumes. 
During  his  lifetime  he  gave  more  than  250  maps,  1,300  volumes,  and 
from  15,001)  to  20.000  i»amplilets.  The  bequest  of  his  library  further 
enriched  the  collection  by  nearly  4,000  volumes.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Sumner,  from  his  exceptional  position,  was  in  receipt  of 
a  vast  number  of  publications  bearing  immediately  upon  current  events, 
but  in  a  form  rendering  them  very  ephemeral,  it  may  easily  be  inferred 
how  valuable  the  whole  collection  would  be.  The  reason  for  bestowing 
these  on  the  Harvard  Library  was  stated  by  Mr.  Sumner  to  be  that,  by 
the  classidcation  and  indexing  to  which  they  were  at  once  submitted, 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on  any  one  he  wanted  more  easily  there  than  in 
his  own  houst^,  and  his  will  contains  a  grateful  acknowledgtnent  of  the 
service  which  the  library  had  afforded  him.  Dr.  James  Walker,  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  college,  left  his  library  of  2,400  volumes  and  300 
pamphlets  in  addition  to  the  bequest  of  money  already  mentioned. 

There  has  also  been  a  class  of  gifts  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  college, 
and  very  suggestive,  like  the  Sumner  gift,  of  the  personal  relations  sns- 
tJiined  by  the  givers  to  tlie  college.  In  18o0  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
presented  a  collection  in  48  volumes,  made  by  himself,  o% works  large 
and  suiall,  printed  in  Great  Uritain  in  relation  to  the  rebellion.  Dr.  J. 
E.  Worcester,  the  lexicographer,  gave  all  the  dictioniiriesaiul  glossaries 
of  the  English  language  used  by  himself  in  preparing  his  own  work,  not 
already  ])ossessed  by  the  library.  President  Sparks  left,  in  108  volumes, 
the  manuscripts,  original  and  co[)ies,  used  by  him  in  preparing  his  pub- 
lished works,  and  earlier,  W.  H.  Prescott  had  given  the  entire  collection 
of  manuscrii>ts  and  printed  books  which  had  served  him  in  the  writing  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  manuscripts  were  contained  in  five  thick 
volumes,  and  the  books,  282  in  number,  were  many  of  them  costly  folios. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Palfrey  also  gave  a  collection  of  323  volumes  and  5,147  pam- 
phlets, made  by  himself  during  half  a  century,  while  employed  upon  his 
historical  studies. 

Many  of  the  manuscripts  contained  in  the  library,  like  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Ebeling  and  Arthur  Lee,  contain  valu-able  materials  for  history, 
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while  of  early  miiniiscrii)ts  the  lil)rary  possesses  a  few  dating  back  to  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  ceutiiries,  and  one,  a  fragment  of  an  Evangelist- 
ary, containing  twelve  pages,  written  in  uncial  letters,  and  referred  there- 
fore to  the  ninth  century. 

There  have  been  sixty  librarians  since  the  founding  of  the  college,  of 
whom  ten  are  named  in  the  present  century.  Of  these  the  present  libra- 
rian has  been  longest  connected  with  the  library,  having  become  assist, 
ant  in  1841  ;  but  his  imnu'diate  predecessor,  Dr.  Thaddeus  William  Har- 
ris, known  best  by  his  pioneer  work  in  economic  eutomology,  held  the 
ortice  of  principal  librarian  for  the  longest  term  of  years,  having  served 
from  18:51  till  his  death  in  1850.  Before  him  notable  names  were  those 
of  Trolessor  Vndrews  Norton,  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  and  Charles  Fol. 
som.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  recent  assistant  librarian,  Dr. 
Ezra  Abbot,  since  it  was  under  his  superintendence  that  the  present 
system  of  cataloguing,  elsewhere  described,^  was  planned  and  carried 
out. 

As  has  before  been  stated  the  library,  upon  its  new  establishment  in 
17(U,  was  deposited  in  Harvard  Hall ;  removed  thence  during  the  war, 
for  safe  keeping,  in  country  towns,  and  restored  when  the  war  was  over 
and  college  life  could  be  resumed  uninterruptedly.  Here  it  remained 
until,  in  1837,  the  collectiou  of  books  had  outgrown  the  quarters  as- 
signed, and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a  new  place,  both 
for  the  books  already  owned  and  for  the  future  growth  of  the  library. 
The  colTege  had  come  into  possession  of  a  noble  bequest  from  Christo- 
pher (lore,  formerly  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  resolved  to  nse 
the  money  ibr  the  election  of  a  library  building,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1841.  Here  the  library  of  the  college  is  now  kept.  The  build- 
ing, modeled  upon  the  plan  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
Englaml,  presents  a  dignitied  interior,  and  makes  to  the  eye  a  pleasing 
and  appro[)riate  home  for  the  valuable  collections.  But  the  growth  of 
the  library  has  already  rendered  it  too  small,  and  the  experience 
of  nearly  fonly  years  has  disclosed  the  disadvantages  it  presents  as 
a  library  building.  It  is  overcrowded,  and  books  coming  in  are  con- 
stantly dera  nging  the  existing  dispositions.  It  has  become  necessary 
to  deposit  books  in  other  buildings,  and  to  pile  them  on  the  floor  in 
double  tiers,  and  in  general  to  lessen  the  value  of  thecolleeticui  by  mak- 
ing it  less  accessil)l(^.  INIorcover,  the  plan  of  the  building  is  ill  adapted 
to  the  purposesof  a  library.  There  are  no  privatbroomsforthelibrariati, 
assistants,  or  special  students.  It  is  a  great  whispering  gallery  in  which 
every  footfall  and  spoken  word  can  be  heard.  There  is  a  dampness 
arising  from  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  inside  of  the  single 
granite  wall,  and  great  comijlaint  has  been  made  of  the  draughts  of 
air,  and  general  insalubrity  of  the  interior.  The  steady  ])ressure  of 
new  books,  added  to  all  the  patent  inconveniences  of  the  building,  has 
made  it  a  necessity  to  devise  some  relief,  and  it  is  announced  that  the 
'  See  Part  II  of  this  report,  Kules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue. 
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corporation  has  now  <Uh'.uIimI  to  bejj;iii  soon  an  extension  to  Gore 
Hall.  The  phm  intends  the  earrvinfj:  ont  of  the  east  transept  of 
the  present  building  about  .SO  leet,  and  making-  tliat  the  main  i)ortion 
of  the  library  proper,  with  an  adjunct,  containing  rooms  for  the  bibli- 
ographical collection,  for  the  librarian  ami  his  assistants,  as  well  as  a 
large  room  for  the  catalogue  department  and  the  delivery  of  books. 
This  being  done,  the  present  delivery  room  will  be  divided  into  study 
rooms  for  special  investigation,  while  the  cases  will  be  removed  from  the 
floor  of  the  present  main  hall,  and  the  space  gained  be  used  for  a  reading 
and  consulting  room  ;  the  lower  alcoves,  relieved  of  the  temporary  sub- 
division by  cases,  being  devoted  to  books  of  reference.  When  these 
changes  and  additions  are  made,  the  library  will  be  more  completely 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  thi^,  university,  and  by  its  greater  accommoda- 
tion, otter  new  inducements  to  private  collectors  to  place  there  for  per- 
petuity the  books  which  they  have  gathered. 

The  college  library  proper  is  m  Gore  Hall,  but  other  departments  of 
the  university  have  their  own  special  collections,  not  deposited  in  Gore 
Hall,  and  there  are  also  libraries  connected  with  college  societies.  Of 
these  separate  libraries,  brief  mention  may  now  be  made. 

Library  of  the  Dane  Law  School. 

The  Law  Library,  as  a  separate  collection  of  books,  dates  from  the 
foundation  of  the  school,  though,  previous  to  that  time,  special  attention 
had  been  given  to  this  department  of  learning  in  the  general  library  of 
the  university.  Mr.  Sumner,  who  was  at  one  time  librarian  of  the  Dane 
Library,  calls  Mr.  Hollis,  the  distinguished  benefactor  of  the  college  who 
has  already  been  named,  the  father  of  the  law  library,  because  of  the 
interest  which  that  public  spirited  man  took  in  forwarding  books  of  special 
value  to  the  law  student  and  which  afterwards  found  their  way  into  this 
special  library.  "  The  library,"  he  says,  "  is  indebted  to  him  for  many 
choice  works  of  civil  law,  such  as  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  the  Codex 
Theodosiamis,  Brissonius,  Yoet,  Zoesius,  Domat,  and  Meermau's  The- 
saurus. When  we  consider  the  jealousy  with  which  the  civil  law  has 
ever  been  regarded  in  England,  and  the  indifferent  acquaintance  with 
its  merits  possessed  by  the  highest  lawyers  there,  we  cannot  but  recog- 
nize, in  the  presentation  of  the  above  books,  an  additional  proof  of  the 
enlarged  liberality  and  intelligence  of  the  donor." ^ 

Shortly  after  the  formal  establishment  of  the  school  in  1817,  Hon. 
Christopher  Gore  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  valuable  law  library  for 
the  use  of  the  law  students.  ''Many  of  these  present  (we  quote  again 
from  Mr.  Sumner's  preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  1831)  the  most  interest- 
ing associations,  not  only  from  having  belonged  to  Mr.  Gore,  and  from 
containing  his  autograph  signature,  but  also  from  havingpassed  through 
the  hands  of  Robert  Auchmuty,  Jeremy  Gridley,  James  Otis,  and  Samuel 

'A  Catalof^ue  of  the  Law  Library  of  Harvurcl  University  iu  Cambridge,  Mass.  Cam- 
bridge, 1{;34,  p.  V. 
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Sewall.  In  some  of  these  books  may  be  found  all  these  distinguished 
names.  The  Law  Library  is  also  indebted  to  Governor  Gore  for  two 
manuscript  volumes  containing  opinioiis  involving  some  interesting  dis- 
cussions of  i)ri/.e  law,  filed  by  the  commissioners,  of  whom  be  was  one, 
acting  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  commonly  called  Jav's  treaty,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on  account  of  captures  by 
Dritish  cruisers."' 

^Vh^■ll  .Indge  Story  was  made  Dane  Professor  of  Law  in  1829,  and 
the  school  was  reorganized,  the  corporation  bought  his  extensive 
library  and  added  it  to  the  growing  collection,  and  not  long  after,  in 
1S;};{,  came  a  bequest  from  Hon.  Samuel  Livermore,  of  New  Orleans,  of 
his  entire  library  of  works  on  the  Komau,  Spanish,  and  French  law,  a 
<-ollection  of  more  than  300  rare  and  costly  volumes,  appraised  at  the 
time  at  a  valuation  of  $0,000.  The  money  for  the  purchase  of  books 
came  i)artly  from  matriculation  fees,  partly  from  grants ;  and  for  a 
while  tlie  custom  prevailed  of  keei>ing,  besides  the  regular  library, 
a  collection  of  text  books  for  the  use  of  students,  called  the  circulating 
liltrary.  In  1803  the  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  was 
i;},038,  of  which  3,123  belonged  to  the  circulating  library,  and  400  were 
superseded  text  books.  The  increase  of  the  library  at  that  time  was 
12.")  volumes  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  number  added  each  year  did 
not  vary  far  from  this;  but  in  1870  the  circulating  library  was  aban- 
doned, and  si)ecial  attention  given  to  the  increase  of  the  regular 
Law  Lil)rary,  so  that  there  ha-e  been  some  4,000  volumes  added  during 
the  past  live  years,  and  the  sum  last  year  at  the  disposal  of  the  library 
was  $3,500,  the  number  of  books  added  being  not  far  from  1,000.  The 
increase  of  the  library  has  thus  kei)t  pace  with  the  increased  vigor  of 
the  school,  which  is  now  more  than  self  supporting.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library  is  now  reckoned  to  be  about  15,000,  and  the  ap- 
l)arent  discreparKjy  in  the  above  figures  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  circulating  library,  which  swelled  the  total  of  books  ou  the 
shelves  without  adding  to  the  actual  number  of  books  in  the  Law  Library 
l)roi»er.  The  library  is  kept  in  the  building  devoted  to  the  school,  and 
is  free  for  consultation  to  all  persons.  The  studeuts  of  the  school  do 
much  of  tlieir  reading  in  the  library. 

Dh-iniiy  School  Library. 

The  library  at  the  Divinity  School  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the 
school  in  1825,  when  the  directors  granted  the  sum  of  $2,000  for 
the  purchase  of  suitable  books;  but  the  number  of  books  in  the  library 
in  1840  was  only  about  700,  priiici[)ally  in  modern  theology,  with  some 
of  the  Fathers  in  the  original.  In  1850  the  number  had  increased  to 
between  4,500  and  4,(}i)0,  wlien  the  most  important  accession  was  made 
of  the  library  of  Professor  Liicke,  of  Gottingen,   presented  by  Gol. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  vii. 
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Benjamin  Lorinjj,  of  lioston,  at  tho  suggestion  of  Prof.  Edwaril  Young, 
at  that  time  a  student  in  CJoiinany.  This  added  some  4,000  volumes  to 
the  liltiary.  In  ISU2  the  nuinhci-  of  vohiincs  in  thi;  library  was  Vi,r)l\i, 
of  which  0,.'J1)1:  were  bound  and  1,147  unbound.  Daring  the  next  year 
l.jl  volumes  were  ailded,  making  the  whole  number  13,()!)3;  and  these 
additions  rei)rivsent  the  usa  il  yearly  addition  at  that  time,  nearly  ^iill 
being  paridiased  by  money  annuilly  granted  for  the  pur[)oso  by  the 
corporation.  Dr.  Convers  Franeis,  a  professor  in  the  school,  died  in 
18(JJ,  and  in  his  will  directed  that  such  volumes  among  his  books  as 
might  be  suitable  for  the  school  should  be  selected  for  it,  and  about 
2,000  were  thus  added.  The  oidy  other  large  gift  is  one  of  about  SOU 
volumes,  by  bequest  of  the  late  James  Walker,  formerly  i)resident  of  the 
university.  Tlie  present  yearly  grant  is  about  8300,  but  that  sum  was 
temporarily  reduced  alter  the  Boston  tire  to  8201),  which  was  the  amount 
annually  expended  for  a  time  before  1869.  During  the  past  year 
the  additions  to  the  library  were  313  volumes,  of  which  113  were  by 
puridiase  and  200  by  gift.  The  present  number  of  volumes  is  about 
17,000,  dei)osited  in  the  library  rooms  in  Divinity  Hall;  the  libraries 
given  by  Colonel  Coring  and  Dr.  Frauds  being  kept  separately  in  rooms 
named,  respectively,  the  Loring  Library  and  the  Francis  Library.  A 
strong  desire  has  been  expressed  to  secure  a  separate  building,  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  library  thau  the  present  apartments.  It  is 
strictly  a  theological  library,  the  collection  of  books  at  the  university 
library  making  it  unnecessary  to  include  works  in  general  literature. 

Library  of  the  Medical  College. 

The  Medical  College  of  Harvard  Uui versify  is  established  in  Boston, 
and  the  building  devoted  to  its  uses  contains  in  one  of  its  rooms  the 
library.  No  regular  fund  is  ijrovided  for  the  support  and  increase  ot 
the  collection,  and  the  lack  of  suitable  accommodations  has  prevented 
the  library  from  holding  a  prominent  place  in  the  college.  It  has  been 
largely  built  up  by  gifts  from  the  i)rofessors,  and  at  one  time  the  money 
resulting  from  matriculation  fees  was  expended  u[)on  it,  but  for  siune 
years  tliere  has  been  no  increase.  The  collection  now  numbers  about 
4j0  paper-bound  books  and  pamphlets,  aud  3,100  bound  books. 

Library  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

The  Library  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  dates  from  very 
near  the  foundation  of  the  institution  in  18."»S,  when  the  ])aheontologi- 
cal  collection  of  Professor  Ivoninck,  of  Belgium,  was  bought.  The 
valuable  library  accompanying  the  collection  was  a  part  of  the  pur- 
chase, and  at  the  time  was  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kiiul.  Af 
terwards,  as  the  museum  began  to  publish  its  bulletin  aud  catalogues, 
these  publications  brought  by  exchange  from  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  societies  similar  serial  works,  and  the  library  has  grown  steadily  by 
these  accessions.    In  1873  the  entire  coUectiou  of  books  amounted  to 
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about  7,001)  volumes,  when  it  was  enriched  by  the  jiift  of  about  3,500 
vohiines  from  tlu'  lii)rary  of  Professor  Ajjassiz,  the  head  of  the  museum', 
wlio  had  just  dii'd,  and  desired  the  gilt  to  be  made,  and  shortly  after- 
by  the  deposit  uoniuiill^-,  bat  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  gift,  of 
2  500  volumes  by  Professor  Agassiz's  sou  and  successor,  Mr.  Alexander 
Agassi/..  Tlicre  is  no  fund  for  the  increase  of  the  library,  but  such 
books  as  are  imperatively  required  are  bought  from  the  general  funds. 
The  additions  amount  to  between  oUO  and  400  volumes  a  year,  besides 
nearly  twice  as  many  pamphlets.  The  range  of  the  library  is  the  whole 
dcjtartment  of  natural  history,  Exclusive  of  botany,  since  that  depart- 
ment is  specially  i)rovi(k'd  for  by  the  library  connected  with  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  the  aim  to  avoid  duplicating  books 
purchased  by  the  general  library  of  the  university. 

Libraries  at  the  Scientific  School. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  first  contained  the  beginning  of 
what  is  now  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  but  when  the  large 
endowment  of  the  latter  institution  was  made  in  1858  the  two  were  sub- 
stantially separated.  The  libraries  of  the  Scientific  School  now  consist 
of  a  small  chemical  library  of  about  500  volumes  in  Boylston  Hall  and 
a  good  working  library  for  the  engineering  department  placed  in  Law- 
rence Scientitic  School  building.  This  latter  contains  about  2,000  vol- 
umes, including,  among  other  works,  a  complete  series  of  Annales  des 
pDUts  et  Chaussces.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $250  sui)plies  it  with 
current  publications  in  its  department,  but  there  is  no  regular  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  library. 

Library  at  the  Botanical  Garden. 

The  Library  at  the  Botanical  Garden  is  in  strictness  a  component 
l)art  of  the  herbarium,  which  was  presented  to  the  university  by  Prof. 
Asa  Gray  when  the  building,  given  by  Nathaniel  Thayer,  was  built 
in  4S(;4  to  receive  these  collections.  The  library  was  the  private 
lil)rary  of  Professor  Gray  and  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years. 
Since  that  time  it  has  grown,  by  the  reception  of  gifts,  including  a  val- 
uable one  from  John  A.  Lowell,  ami  by  purchase,  there  being  a 
fund  devoted  to  the  eummon  needs  of  the  herbarium  and  library.  The 
number  of  books  at  present  is  about  2,500,  together  with  a  large  col- 
lection of  uid>ound  works,  whieh,  it  is  estimated,  will  make,  when  bound, 
1,500  more.  The  library  contains  full  sets  of  many  valuable  periodicals 
anil  costly  works;  like  the  Flora  Danica,  Flora  Brasiliensis,  Sibthorp's 
Floia*  Gra'civ,  aiul  Bateman's  Orchidacea)  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
It  is  not  arranged  in  one  large  room,  but  distributed  among  the  several 
study  rooms  in  the  building,  so  as  to  render  it  easily  accessible  to  in- 
structors and  special  students. 
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rhiUips  LUn-anj  <tt  the  Observatory, 

Tlic  lilmiry  of  tlio  Obscrvaforv  wiis  bc^iuii  h.v  tlu'  late  Professor  Bond, 
but  was  scaici'ly  ii  lorinal  one  until  the  drpait incut  was  nioved  to  the 
j)resent  biiihlinj;,  in  1S47.  Tlie  biMjuest  of  s  1(10,000  by  l^vdward  J5roin- 
tu'Id  I'iiillips  eame  into  ])0ssessi()n  of  tin'  college  iu  1840.  Tiie  income 
from  this  Ininl  was  to  be  devoted  to  payment  of  salaries  and  pnrchase  of 
books  and  instruments.  No  portion  is  rcgulaily  set  apart  for  the  increase 
of  the  library,  but  books  are  bought  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  needed 
*and  as  funds  permit.  The  library  recei»^es  the  publications  of  observa- 
tories in  this  country  and  Europe,  as  well  as  the  publications  of  many 
learned  societies.     It  numbers  at  present  about  3,000  volumes. 

Library  of  the  Bussey  Institution. 

The  Bussey  Institution  of  Harvard  University  being  a  school  of  agri- 
culture an<l  horticulture,  established  in  Jan)ai(!a  Plain,  near  Boston,  by 
the  becpiest  of  Benjamin  Bussey,  its  library  is  a  special  one,  devoted  to 
the  purpose  of  the  school.  There  is  no  fund  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  collection,  but  the  bulletin  published  by  the  institution  brings 
in  by  exchange  many  similar  publications,  and  there  have  been  many 
donations  by  former  students  and  by  persons  interested  in  agriculture. 
It  is  intended  to  make  it  a  special  collection  of  books  relating  to  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  and  it  is  already  especially  rich  in  German 
and  French  cliemical  and  agricultural  works.  The  whole  number  of 
books  aud  pamphlets  at  present  is  about  1,500,  and  the  yearly  increase 
from  all  sources  is  about  200  volumes. 

Society  libraries. 

In  addition  to  the  public  libraries  of  the  university,  there  are  certain 
libraries  of  a  more  private  character  belonging  to  various  societies 
maintained  by  the  students.  These  libraries  are  controlled  by  the 
societies,  and  grow  by  accession  through  gifts  and  purchase;  but  no 
funds,  so  far  as  we  know,  exist  for  the  support  or  increase  of  the  libraries. 
The  oldest  of  these  libraries,  probably,  is  that  of  the  Institute  of  1770, 
now  numbering  about  3,500  volumes.  The  library  of  the  Porcelliau 
Club  was  started  in  1803,  the  first  books  presented  being  Young's  Trav- 
els, Cowper's  Task,  Blair's  Lectures,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  aud  Pin- 
dar's works.  The  growth  of  this  library  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
choice  literature,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  selection 
of  the  best  editions  and  to  the  dress  of  the  books,  which  now  form  a 
well  selected  and  beautiful  collection  of  7,000  volumes.  The  library  of 
the  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  begun  in  1807,  and  formed  mainly  from  gifts 
of  the  members,  now^  numbers  about  4,000  volumes.  The  Christian 
Brethren  and  the  St.  Paul's  Society  have  libraries  of  religious  books, 
numbering  100  and  500,  respectively,  and  the  Natural  History  Society 
has  about  500  volumes. 
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MOUNT   nOLYOKE  SEMINARY,  SOUTH   HADLEY,  MASS. 

The  seminary  lias  no  permanent  library  fund,  and  its  library  is  tbe 
grailual  accumulation  of  donations.  Among  the  donors  especially  com- 
memorated are  the  late  Dr.  Kirk  and  Deacon  Safford,  of  Boston. 

In  1S()7,  Mrs.  II.  F.  Durant,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  trustees,  proposed 
to  give  ."<l(»,(KK»  for  the  purchase  of  books,  provided  that  a  suitable  fire- 
l)roof  building  should  be  built  within  three  years.  A  grant  from  the 
State  about  that  time  having  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  trustees  to  build, 
the  new  edifice  was  ready  for  occupation  November  1,  1870. 

The  present  number  of  books  is  about  9,500,  not  including  the  valu- 
able library  bequeathed  to  the  seminary  by  the  late  Dr.  Kirk.  Great 
care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  selection  of  the  books  by  Mr,  Durant, 
assisted  by  eminent  librarians,  and  few  collections  of  the  same  size  are 
more  valuable.  Especial  reference  has  been  had  in  the  selection  to  the 
courses  of  study  pursued  in  the  seminary,  and  teachers  and  pupils  have 
free  access  to  the  library  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

The  system  of  cataloguing  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  having, besides  the  accession  catalogue,  a  card  catalogue,  alpha- 
betically arranged  according  to  names  of  authors.  A  classified  iudex 
is  in  progress. 

The  library  building  was  designed  by  the  late  Hammett  Billings,  of 
Boston,  and  cost  about  $18,000.  The  interior  is  finished  in  chestnut; 
the  bookcases  and  other  furniture  are  of  black  walnut.  The  alcoves 
are  arranged  so  as  to  form  cozy  nooks  for  the  readers.  The  shelves  will 
accommodate  only  about  12,000  or  14,000  volumes,  but  the  introduction 
of  galleries  would  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  the  building. 

TUFTS   COLLEGE,   COLLEGE  HILL,  MASS. 

The  library  was  begun  at  the  time  the  college  was  opened,  Septem- 
ber, lS,"il,  by  the  president,  Hosea  Ballon,  D.l).,  who  made  an  appeal 
in  its  behalf  to  the  Universalist  denomination  and  to  publishers,  with 
siu'h  success  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  number  of  volumes  was  about 
1,.")(I0,  all  of  which  were  given. 

There  is  as  yet  only  one  permanent  library  fund,  (of  $1,200,)  estab- 
lished in  1874  by  J.  D.  W.  Joy,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted 
l)rincii)ally  to  the  department  o'f  philology. 

The  lirst  gift  recorded  is  that  of  19  volumes  from  Eev.  G.  Collins,  of 
rhiladelphia  ;  an<l  among  the  donations  of  the  first  year  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Campbell,  who  gave  280  volumes  from  the  library  of  her  deceased 
bioiher,  liev.  J.  S.  Popkin,  formerly  professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard 
Univensity. 

To  J.  L.  Sibley,  librarian  of  Harvard  University,  the  college  is 
indebted  for  the  largest  number  of  volumes  from  any  one  source,  his 
donations  having  been  made  nearly  every  year,  and  many  of  them  being 
rare  and  valuable  works.  In  1873  there  were  received  from  him  G29 
volumes. 
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In  18tr»,  tlio  college  puichiisi'd  the  library  of  its  first  president,  about 
1,.")()0  volumes.  I"  1870,  Miss  M.  E.  Bacon  «?ave  8201)  for  the  pnrchase 
«)f  books  for  the  departiiient  of  modern  lanjiiiajjes.  In  1873,  N.  C.  Mim- 
son  jjave  8r)00  for  books  for  the  iMi^iueerinj;-  department. 

The  nnniber  of  volnmes  in  the  library  is  10,000  ;  the  number  of  pani- 
l)hlets  upward  of  5,000,  not  including  those  that  are  bound  nor  several 
thousand  unbound  periodicals. 

A  system  of  card  catalogues  is  in  use,  similar  to  that  of  the  Harvard 
University  Library. 

There  are  no  society  libraries  connected  with  the  college,  except  that 
of  the  Cniversalist  Historical  Society. 

WELLESLEY    COLLEGE,   WELLESLEY,   IMASS. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  is  an  institution  for  the  collegiate 
education  of  young  women,  and  received  its  first  students  in  iSeptember, 
1875.  The  library  belonging  to  the  coll  eges  was  open  for  use  at  Christ- 
mas of  the  same  year,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  private  col- 
lection given  by  the  founders  of  the  college,  Mr.  and  ]Mrs.  H.  F.  Durant, 
a  few  books  having  been  added  by  personal  friends.  The  library  apart- 
nient  is  a  fire-proof  room,  forming  the  ground  story  of  one  of  the  pro- 
jections of  the  college  building,  divided  into  alcoves,  each  well  lighted, 
and  having  a  gallery,  which  is  carried  along  the  two  longer  sides  of  the 
room.  The  cases  for  the  books  are  all  protected  by  glass  doors,  and 
the  shelf  room  will  accommodate  about  120,000  volumes. 

The  college  being  devoted  to  the  higher  education,  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  founder  to  make  this  library  as  thorough  in  all  its  appointments  as 
a  college  library  would  aim  to  be,  excluding  only  special  professional 
works,  like  law  treatis<.'s,  which  would  not,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases,  be  requisite  in  the  education  of  girls.  The  number  of  books 
already  on  the  shel  ves  is  about  10,000,  arranged  in  the  alcoves  according 
to  the  simple  division  of  subjects  —  English  poetry  and  dramatic  works, 
French  classics,  Italian  classics,  German  classics,  Greek  and  lloraan 
authors,  ancient  Jiistory,  modern  history,  works  of  reference.  The  first 
characteristic  of  the  library  which  strikes  the  eye  is  the  external  dress 
of  the  books,  which  are,  to  a  very  large  extent,  bound  in  calf  and 
morocco.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  select  editions  of  books 
which  are  the  best,  and  then  to  put  them  into  durable  and  tasteful 
bindings. 

The  second  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  freshness  of  the  library.  The 
editions  of  the  classics,  ancient  and  modern,  are  the  best,  and  the  illus- 
trative literature,  historical  and  critical,  is  the  most  permanent  and 
recent.  There  is  an  agreeable  absence  of  literary  and  critical  lumber. 
The  library  being,  in  the  first  instance,  a  well  selected  private  library, 
and  being  enlarged  with  special  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  college, 
there  is  no  accumulation. of  rubl)ish,  such  as  necessarily  belongs  in  a 
general  library;  but  it  is  throughout  a  serviceable,  working  library. 
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lor  instaucc,  the  student  of  Plato  will  find  Stallbaum's  edition,  Victor 
Cousin's  translation,  Bekkers  edition,  and  the  special  editions  of 
"Di'UscIiU*  and  Cron  ;  she  will  also  have  Gary's  and  Taylor's  translations 
anil  till"  bi'st  critical  and  lexical  helps.  To  illustrate  further  Greek  litera- 
ture, art,  and  history,  she  has  access  to  Miiller's  Dorians,  the  volume 
already  pultlishcd  ot  Corssen's  Sprache  der  Etrusker,  Winckelmann's 
Ancient  Art,  Overbcck's  Griechische  Plastik,  Bockh's  Athenians,  Mure, 
IJekker,  Clinton's  Fasti,  Grote,  Niebuhr,  Bui-sian's  Geography  of  Greece, 
and  other  works,  together  with  the  best  lexicons,  Liddell  «S:  Scott,  Pas- 
Now,  Yonge,  Pape,  Friidersdortf,  Pauley's  Real-Encydopedie.  lu  Ger- 
man literature  she  luus  Lucas,  Sanders,  Heli)ert,  Hiigel,  and  Adler  to 
aid  in  the  study  of  the  admirable  editions  of  the  great  writers;  while 
in  French  she  has  the  help  of  Littre's  great  work,  Bescherelle,  Fleming 
and  Tibbins,  and  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  in  the  study  of 
Kaciiu',  Moliere,  Marmontel,  lloussean,  de  Sevigne,  L:iniartine,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Villemain,  Victor  Hugo,  and  other  leaders  iu  French  literature. 

The  alcoves  devoted  to  history  contain  the  latest  and  most  thorough 
works  in  ancient  mediieval  and  modern  history,  being  especially  rich 
in  English  history.  The  library,  indeed,  is  properly  illustrative  of  what 
was  formerly  termed  the  humanities,  and  when  one  examines  the  de- 
partment of  English  literature,  he  is  struck  with  the  choiceness  of  the 
selection,  and  the  care  taken  to  obtain  early  editions  ot  (celebrated 
works.  The  stuikMit  using  the  books  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  away, 
besides  a  love  of  literature  itself,  a  fondness  for  the  refinements  of 
literary  dress,  and  to  have  her  imagination  cultivated  by  handling 
books  which  have  a  liistory  in  themselves.  Thus,  there  is  a  co[)y  of  Du 
Bartas's  Divine  Weeke,  dated  in  ]641;  Purchas's  Pilgrimage,  1G17  ; 
tlie  second  folio  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  being  the  first  of  his  other 
jtoems.  dated  Kill.  There  are  also  a  number  of  books  having  agi-eeable 
and  interesting  literary  associations,  many  from  the  libraries  of  Mitford 
and  Choate,  Perceval  and  Lord  Macaulay,  a  [>resentation  copy  of 
Southey's  translation  of  F.  de  Moraes'  Palmerin  of  England  to  H.  N. 
Coleridge,  with  Coleridge's  autograph;  a  coi)y  of  the  more  celebrated 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge's  Remorse,  presented  by  him  to. a  Mr.  Dibden, 
anA  having  extreme  interest  from  the  great  number  of  corrections  made 
by  the  author ;  a  copy  of  Milman's  Fazio,  with  corrections  by  the  author; 
a  copy  of  Longfellow's  Dante,  with  a  corrected  proof  sheet  bound  in  ; 
a  copy  of  the  sumi)tuous  edition  from  the  Auchinlech  manuscript  of 
the  Ifomances  of  Sir  (Juy  of  Warwick;  Peter  Pindar's  Letters,  with  an 
autograph  note.  The  library  is,  besides,  supplied  with  the  leading 
reviews  and  periodical  literature  of  America,  England,  France,  and 
Ciermany. 

There  is  also  a  separate  small  collection  of  books  devoted  to  helps  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  a  memorial  of  the  daughter  of  the  giver,  and 
named  by  him  in  her  memory  The  Gertrude  Library.  It  comprises 
about  odU  volumes  at  [uesLMit,  and  the  giver  intemls  doubling  the  num- 
ber. 
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WILLIAMS   COLLEGE,  WILLI AMSTOWN,  MASS. 

This  libniry  had  its  origin  at  the  opening  of  the  college  in  1703.  Tt 
consisted,  iit  llist,  of  a  few  volumes,  mostly  religions,  the  gifts  of  friends 
(»f  the  eoliege.  The  first  printed  eutalogne  of  17!)1  contains  IWhi  vol- 
nmes.  Having  no  special  fnnd,  the  library  increased  bnt  slowly,  and 
was  largely  dependent  npon  the  gilts  of  friends. 

It  has  now  two  fnnds,  one  of  $5,01)0,  given,  in  1854,  by  ^Irs.  Amos 
Lawrence,  and  the  other  ($5,000)  in  1801,  by  Jonathan  IMiillips,  of 
IJoston. 

The  n  n  mber  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about  17,500.  There  are  also 
two  libraries  belonging  to  the  Philologian  and  riiilotechnian  Literary 
Societies,  whicli  are  of  great  educatio!ial  importance.  They  date  back 
to  the  earlier  days  of  the  college,  and  were  then  united  in  one.  They  are 
in  the  main  well  selected,  and,  by  a  happy  arrangement,  .supi>lement  the 
.college  library  by  being  especially  full  in  those  departments  in  which 
it  is  more  or  less  deficient.  The  number  of  volumes  in  each  of  these 
libraries  is  somewhat  over  5,000. 

Besides  the  college  library,  and  those  of  the  literary  societies  already 
mentioned,  there  are,  or  rather  were,  the  Franklin  Library,  the  Library 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Mills  Theological  Library. 
The  first  of  these  contained  only  such  books  as  were  studied  in  the  col- 
lege course.  It  was  begun  in  1820,  for  the  puri)0se  of  aiding  needy 
students..  It  worked  very  successfully  for  many  years,  supjdying  the 
young  men,  for  four  or  five  dollars,  with  the  use  of  all  the  text  books  of 
the  college  course.  But  through  the  enlarging  range  of  studies,  and  the 
constant  improvement  in,  and  frequent  change  of,  the  text  books  used  in 
the  college  in  later  years,  this  library  has  been  superseded  and  given  up. 

The  library  of  The  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  was  a  collection  of 
works  made  by  the  members  of  that  association,  a  society  for  the  study 
of  natural  history  formed  early  in  the  history  of  the  college.  It  was  first 
called  the  Linmein  Society,  but  assumed  its  present  name  in  1835.  Its 
library,  though  not  embracing  over  250  volumes,  was  yet  very  valuable. 
In  1809  it  was  united  with  the  natural  history  department  of  the  col- 
lege library. 

The  ^Nldls  Theological  Library,  which,  though  burned  in  1841,  had 
been  revived  and  contained  some  1,600  volumes,  was  also,  in  1874,  united 
vith  the  college  library. 

The  whole  number  of  b^oks  belonging  to  the  college  is  about  27,500. 
The  average  annual  increase  of  the  college  library  is  400  volumes.  The 
average  yearly  expenditure  is  $900,  derived  mostly  irom  the  funds  above 
mentioned. 

Since  18G8,  the  library  has  been  open  four  hours  each  day  for  consul- 
tation and  reading,  with  free  access  to  the  shelves,  and  the  presence  of 
the  librarian  to  render  any  needed  assistance. 

Owing  to  the  fact  of  limited  means,  library  purchases  have  been  made 
with  great  care,  and,  while  the  departments  are  very  far  from  being  as 
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full  as  is  (U'siml,  the  supply,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  made  np  of  the  best 
works  in  eacii  ileparMneiit,  einbracin,<?  also  the  leading  English  and 
American  reviews  and  periodicals.  Few  libraries  of  its  size  present  as 
good  lacilities  for  the  practical  uses  of  a  college. 

In  181."),  through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Col.  Amos  Lawrence,  of 
IJoston,  the  library  buihling,  known  as  Lawrence  Hall,  was  built.  It 
is  octagonal  in  form,  48  feet  iu  diameter,  each  side  20  feet,  and  is  36 
feet  in  height.  It  has  two  stories — the  lower  one  finished  in  rustic 
style  —  ami  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  supported  by  eight  Ionic  culumns. 
The  capacity  of  the  library  is  35,000  volumes. 

U^'IVERS1TY   OF   MICHIGAN,   ANN   ARBOR,   MICH. 

The  university  library  has  been  accumulating  for  about  thirty  years, 
and  for  its  size  is  very  valuable. 

The  only  considerable  donation  it  has  received  is  the  library  of  the 
late  Dr.  liau,  professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  consisting  of 
about  -1,000  volumes  and  G,000  pamphlets,  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  university  by  Hon.  Philo  Parsons,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  library  contains  about  23,01)0  volumes,  and  8,000  pamphlets.  Thd 
library  of  the  law  department  numbers  3,001)  volumes;  that  of  the  medical 
department,  1,500;  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
university,  900.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue,  but  a  manuscript  journal 
catalogue  in  folio;  and  a  system  of  card  catalogues,  one  set  arranged 
alphabetically  by  authors,  the  other  by  subjects. 

ST.   LOUIS   UNIVERSITY,   ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 

The  university  library  was  begun  in  1829. 

No  special  fund  is  set  aside  for  library  purposes,  but  grants  for  tlie 
purchase  of  books  are  made  annually  by  the  faculty.  Xearly  all  the 
books  have  been  purcliased  with  funds  thus  obtained. 

Donations  iiave  occasionally  been  made  to  the  library.  Rev.  P.  J. 
Dc  8met  received  donations  in  Belgium  of  works  on  theology,  canon 
law,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  a  copy  of  the  Acta  ^Sanctorum,  by  the 
Bollandists,  from  i)ersons  who  did  not  permit  their  names  to  be  recorded 
as  benefactors.  In  1832,  the  university  received  from  the  Commission 
of  Public  liecords  of  Great  Britain,  100  folio  and  seve  ral  octavo  volumes 
of  the  public  records,  including  the  Domes-Day  Jiook,  with  its  index. 

The  library  contains  17,000  volumes.  The  average  anuual  addition  is 
300  volumes.  The  society  libraries,  established  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  the  students  iu  1855,  tuul  supported  by  fees  fron»  the  mem- 
bers, contain  8,oo:)  volumes;  making,  altogether,  25,000  books  belong- 
ing to  the  university. 

A  manu8(;ript  catalogue,  arranged  by  subjects,  was  made  in  1856-'57. 
Auotlier  was  begun  in  1871,  but  is  not  yet  liuisbed. 
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DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  HANOVElt,  N.  II. 

The  library  of  Dartinonth  Collej^o,  like  the  colle^^e  itself,  which  hitter 
was  foiiiKliMl  ill  17()1),  is  of  hiimhio  ori^jiii.  It  had  its  begimiiiift- in  small 
ihuiatiinis  from  men  of  moderate  iiu'aiis  who  iiad  the  cause  of  ediutatioii 
at  heart.  As  it  increased,  hnj^cr  contributions  were  received  from 
friends  in  this  country  and  in  En-ihind,  and  the  ministers  of  the  neigh- 
borinj;  country  did  for  it  what  the  Connecticut  ministers  did  for  the 
library  of  Yale,  and  brou<4ht  in  books,  some  fiiving  their  entire  libraries. 
In  1773  the  Kev.  Ditxlate  Johnson,  of  Millington,  Conn.,  left  to  the 
coUefje,  besides  other  bequests,  his  whole  library.  There  is  no  record 
extant  of  the  amount  or  value  of  these  ^ifts.  But  smaller  fjifts  were 
more  common.  Dr.  Wheelock,  in  one  of  his  lett(^rs,  exi)resses  his  thanks 
to  a  patron  in  England  who  had  sent  hitn  "  six  psalm  books;"  and  in 
the  early  records  of  the  trustees  there  is  a  vote  of  thanks  to  a  gentleman 
who  hal  given  to  the  college  a  copy  of  Athanasius,  bound  in  leather, 
iu  two  volumes;  and  this  is   but  a  sample  of  many. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  m'entiou  the  many  donors  to  the  library, 
and  their  names  would  now  be  unfauiiliar  to  all.  But  there  is  one  who 
not  only  ndsed  for  himself  a  perpetual  memorial  in  the  academies  which 
he  founded  at  Exeter  and  Andover,  but  to  whose  wise  counsels  and 
large  generosity  the  early  success  of  Dartmouth  College  was  largely 
due,  the^  Hon.  John  PhiUips,  of  Exeter,  a  trustee  of  the  college  fioin 
1773  to  1703.  Besides  large  girts  in  money  and  lands  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  college,  he  gave,  in  1772,  £L75,  lawful  money,  for 
the  purcihase  of  philosophical  apparatus,  but  which  was,  with  his  per- 
mission, devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  library. 

In  1800  the  library  numbered  about  3,000  volumes.  In  ISIS  it  was 
voted  to  sell  the  old  books,  imjiaired  by  use,  and  purchase  new  ones  with 
the  proceeds.  In  1820  the  sutu  of  -^lOO  was  voted  from  the  general  fund 
for  books.  From  time  to  time  purchases  have  been  made  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  various  departments  of  instruction.  Private  liberality  has 
also  established  several  funds  for  procuring  books;  some  of  them  devoted 
to  a  special  purpose. 

In  July,  1S52,  George  G.  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  gave  $1,000,  to 
which  he  added,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  another  $1,000.  Of  this 
sum  $800  were  used  for  the  Latin  department,  while  the  remanuler 
was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  treating  of  mathematics  as 
applied  to  mechanics  and  astronomy.  In  1852,  liev.  Koswell  Shurt- 
letif  gave  $1,000,  which  was  devoted  to  the  department  of  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy.  In  1816,  Edmund,  Isaac,  and  Joel 
Parker  gave  $1,000  as  a  library  fund,  which  was  increased  by  the 
last  mentioned,  Hon.  Joel  Parker,  till  in  187.5  it  am;)unted  to  $(",0iJ0. 
At  his  death,  in  that  year,  Ju>lge  Parker  also  bequeathed,  in  adilition 
•to  other  gifts  to  the  college,  the  sum  of  $12,500  for  the  use  of  the 
library;  so  that  the  Parker  fund  now  amounts  to  $10,.'500,  In  1867 
^Vliss  Mary  C.  Bryant,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  gave  $3,000  to  establish  a  fund 
7  E 
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as  a  memorial  of  lier  fjraudfatber,  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  one  of  the 
eavlv  professors  in  the  colle,:^e,  to  be  called  the  John  Smith  fund.  This 
and  the  Parker  fnnd  are  of  genoral  application  and  may  be  nsed.for 
the  pnrchase  of  any  books  of  perminent  value.  In  1815  the  late  Bon. 
Sanuu'l  Appleton  established  the  Appleton  fund,  and  increased  it  by 
a  beijuest  in  1854.  Tins  fnnd  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  de- 
partment of  physics,  and  varying  sums  are  expended  yearly  from  its 
income  in  pnrcliasiug  books  for  that  dei)artment.  A  fund  of  $1,01)0  was 
also  established  l)y  the  late  Hon.  James  W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa. 

With  these  funds,  amounting  at  present  to  $'Jt],50l),  a  portion  of  which, 
however,  is  not  available,  and  with  grants  from  the  college  treasury,  the 
library  is  yearly  increased  in  numbers  and  value.  The  average  yearly 
increase  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  700  volumes  aud  100  pamphlets. 

Society  libraries. 

Side  by  side  with  the  college  library  grew  up  another,  which  iu  the 
extent  of  its  use  has  been  of  even  greatervalue — the  Societies' Library. 
In  1783  a  society  was  formed  called  the  Social  Friends,  secret  in  its 
character  at  first,  but  literary  in  its  purpose.  Weekly  meetings  were 
held  for  debate  and  rhetmical  exercise,  and  to  aill  iu  the  work  of  the 
society  a  library  was  collected.  Tbe  society  flourished  for  thi'ee  years, 
during  which  time  the  library  steadily  grew,  by  the  contributions  of  its 
members.  In  178G  a  secession  took  [)lace,  some  of  the  members  with- 
drawing and  forming  a  new  society,  the  United  Fraternity.  Hence- 
forth they  continued  as  rival  societies,  until  the  formation  of  the  dis- 
tinctly so  called  secret  societies.  Each  had  its  library,  which  was 
increased  by  the  donations  of  successive  classes;  in  later  years  at  the 
rate  of  Irom  L'OO  to  500  volumes  annually.  The  management  of  the 
libraries  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  students,  aud  after 
the  obtaining  of  the  society  charters  in  182G  and  1827  entirely  so  till 
1S74.  During  the  time  of  the  lamous  struggle  between  the  college  and 
the  university,  irom  1815  to  1819,  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  students  of  the  university,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  their  fac- 
ulty, to  seize  the  books  of  the  societies".  The  students  of  the  college, 
emulating  the  example  of  their  trustees,  held  fast  to  their  rightful  pos- 
sessions, and  locked  their  assailants  into  a  room  until  the  books  had 
•  been  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety.  During  the  progress  of  the  litiga- 
ti'^n  the  books  were  kei)t  in  private  houses  in  the  village,  and  at  the 
trinnij)!!  of  the  college  were  carried  back  to  their  old.quarters. 

After  the  establishment  of  secret  societies,  the  Social  Friends  and 
the  United  Fraternity  declined  as  literary  organizations,  but  the  libra- 
ries continued  to  be  centres  of  interest  and  profit.  The  use  of  the  col- 
lege library  was  hanii)ered  by  so  many  restrictions  that  it  was  of  very 
little  value  to  the  students,  while  their  own  libraries  were  always  open 
for  use  ;  and  these,  by  a  judicious  union  of  tht)  current  literature  of  the 
diiy  with  works  of  more  permanent  value,  afforded  a  ^better  opportu- 
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nity  tor  selection  tliau  the  college  library.  The  two  were  never  in  col- 
lision, liMt  the  one  was  an  imlispeiisable  supplement  to  the  other.  Tliey 
continned  entirely  distinct  nntil  1871,  when,  owing  to  the  expense  ot 
maintenance,  tbe  students  thought  best  to  place  their  library  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  facidty.  Articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  be- 
tween the!  faculty  and  the  students,  by  which  the  latter  retained  cer- 
tain powers  and  privileges.  The  consolidated  libraries  were  placed  in 
one  room,  and  a  librarian  appointed,  at  a  fixed  salary,  to  take  charge 
of  the  united  library,  which,  with  the  reading  room,  was  now  open 
continuously  to  the  students.  Complete  harmony  of  interest  and  unity 
of  administration  have  worked  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties. 

With  the  Societies'  Library  there  was  brought  into  the  union  the 
library  (about  1,200  volumes)  of  the  Philotechnic  Society,  an  organiza- 
tion formed  in  the  Chandler  scientific  department,  in  1854,  with  a  design 
similar  to  that  of  tbe  Social  Friends. 

There  was  also  united  with  the  general  library,  the  library  of  the 
Northern  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an  association  formed  June 
24,  1841,  and  composed  of  gentlemen  of  culture  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  This  collection  consisted  principally  of  i)amphlets,  bound  and 
unbound,  and  numbered  2,500  volumes. 

Tbe  united  libraries  now  number  about  47,000  volumes,  exclusive  of 
pami)hlets,  the  college  library  proper  consisting  of  about  20,000,  and  the 
remainder  being  the  books  of  the  societies. 

There  is  also,  in  connection  witb  the  astronomical  department  of  the 
college,  begun  in  1S53,  a  library  of  about  750  volumes,  besides  pam- 
phlets. The  medical  department,  established  in  1790,  has  1,500  vol- 
umes ;  the  Thayer  department  of  civil  engineering  has  a  library  of  2,000 
volumes,  begun  in  1802,  and  chiefly  the  gift  of  the  late  General  Sylva- 
nus  Thayer ;  and  the  agricultural  department  a  collection  of  1,300  vol- 
umes. 

At  present  the  astronomical,  the  engineering,  and  the  agricultural 
libraries  are  kept  in  separate  buildings;  bat  it  is  hoped  that  before 
many  years  the  means  will  be  obtained  for  a  building  that  will  offer, 
under  one  roof,  safe  and  commodious  quarters  for  all  the  separate  libra- 
ries of  the  college,  which  together  now  amount  to  about  53,000  volumes. 

COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  library  of  tbe  College  of  New  Jersey  is  probably  of  nearly  equal 
age  with  the  college  itself,  and  that  dates  from  1740.  In  a  notice  of  it, 
written  probably  by  President  Davies  in  1700,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
"formed  almost  entirely  of  the  donations  of  several  public  spirited  gen- 
tlemen on  botb  sides  of  the  Atlantic."  Among  these  might  have  been 
mentioned  Jonathan  Belcher,  whose  name  the  college  would  have  borne 
had  he  i)ermitted  it ;  and  who,  dying  as  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1757, 
left  to  the  library  474  volumes.  Classics  and  folios  abounded  in  the 
mansions  of  those  days,  and  the  intellectual  character  of  the  collection, 
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relatively  to  its  whole  mass,  may  have  stood  higher  then  than  since. 
The  lirst  priuteil  catalogue,  printed  at  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  in  1700,  con- 
sists of  :in  i)agi's,  small  (luarto,  and  gives  the  titles  of  nearly  1,300  vol- 
umes, 2;>1  being  folios. 

:\Iarcli  6,  ISOJ,  the  interior  of  Nassau  Hall,  where  the  books  were  then 
lodged,  was  burned,  and  it  was  for  some  years  supposed  that  the  entire 
library  was  destroyed.  A  few  books  are  now  known  to  Mive  escaped, 
viz,  certain  folios  of  Calasio,  and  an  edition  of  Calvin  in  eleven  folios, 
Amsterdam,  1G71,  still  in  the  library,  with  their  titles  in  the  catalogue 

of  1700. 

Public  generosity  was  appealed  to  for  the  means  to  replace  the  build- 
ing; and  records  still  in  existence  show  that  $32,000  in  money  were  sub- 
scribed ill  the  colonies.  To  restore  the  library,  also,  many  noble  vol- 
umes, still  bearing  the  names  of  their  donors,  came  from  literary  celeb- 
rities in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  Among  these  were  John 
Lowell,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Andrew  Dalzel.  To  insure  the  safety  of 
these  new  treasures,  the  library  was  placed  in  the  building  in  which 
are  the  geological  museum  and  Philadelphian  Hall,  and,  remaining  there 
for  half  a  century,  escaped  the  flames  which,  in  March,  1S55,  again 
destroyed  Nassau  Hall.  Its  increasing  bulk  linally  crowded  it  out  of 
the  museum  building,  and  it  was  removed  to  its  original  lodging,  where 
it  stood  Irom  1S(>~>  to  1873. 

For  nearly  seventy  years  of  this  century  the  sole  revenue  of  the 
library  was  derived  from  a  tax  of  "$1  a  term  on  the  students.     Its  in- 
crease was  therefore  extremely  slow.     In   1812  the  librarian   reported 
4,000  v<iliimes  in  the  collection.     In  the  same  year  the  library  of  Presi- 
dent Smith,  containing  also  the  books  of  President  Witherspoon,  was 
bought  for  the  college.     In  1823  the  number  of  volumes  was  estimated 
at  7,00(>,  and  that  number  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  1831.     In  1836, 
James  Madison,  an  alumnus  of  1771,  left  the  library  a  legacy  of  $1,000. 
Thin  was  the  only  considerable  gift  of  money  m  ido  to  the  library  pre- 
vious to  1808.     Several  noteworthy  donations  of  books  were,  however, 
received.     James   Lenox,  of  New  York,  has  presented  many  valuable 
books,  among  them  the  first  three  polyglots  of  the   Holy  Scriptures. 
Mr.  ()l)ailiili    Rich,  while  resilient  in  Loudon  in   1831,  procured  the 
bestowmenl  by  the  lii'cord  Coniinission  of  the  British  government  of  its 
publications,  8(i  volumes,  folio,  and  24  volumes,  octavo.     The  legislative 
do(;uments  of  tiie  United  States,  continued  in  an  almost  unbrokeu  series 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Congress  to  the  end  of  the  Forty- 
second,  make  about  1,000  volumes.     Matthew  Newkirk,  of  Philadelphia, 
gave  tlu^  great  Dv!scrii)tion  de  I'lilgypte.     The  family  of  W.  D,  Beattie 
presented  200  volumes  of  classical  and  other  valuable  works  ;  and  the 
libraries  of  Professors  Hope  and  Giger,  numbering  several  hundred 
volumes  each,  were  given  to  the  college  in  1859  and  1865. 

In  1S(;8,  the  late  John  C.  Green,  of  New  \'ork,  presented   to  the  col- 
lege .*  100,000  under  the  name  of  the  Elizabeth  fund,  in  honor  of  his 
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motlior.  From  the  income  of  tliis  fiiiul  the  library  w<as  to  receive  $3,000 
a  year.  AmoiifT  other  larjiv  additions  thus  made  is  the  library  of  Tren- 
delenlMir;;-,  of  lierlin,  coiisistin;;  of  nearly  10,000  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
purchased  by  the  faculty  for  8r),0()0.  It  (iontains  a  collection  of  185  vol- 
umes of  old  editions  of  Aristotle  and  his  commentatons,  with  a  lar<^e  num- 
ber of  modern  essays  on  his  i)hilosopliy ;  and  also  several  hundred  vol- 
umes of  comparatively  rare  classics. 

\\\  recent  {^ifts  from  John  S.  Pierson,  of  New  York,  the  library  pos- 
sesses 1,000  volumes  on  the  late  civil  war.  The  entire  library  now  num- 
bers 2!),500  volumes. 

The  two  society  libraries  contain  together  12,000  volumes. 

The  library  is  open  five  days  in  the  week  for  the  exchange  of  books, 
and  at  almost  all  hours  of  the  day  for  purposes  of  study. 

The  necessity  of  a  separate  and  safer  building  for  the  library  having 
been  for  some  time  apparenf,  Mr.  John  C,  Green,  of  New  York,  iu  18'i2-'73, 
erected  an  elegant  stone  building,  at  a  cost  of  .$120,000,  and  presented 
it  to  the  college  for  library  purposes.  It  is  au  octagonal  building,  with 
wings  to  the  east  and  west,  140  feet  iu  its  entire  length,  with  a  central 
elevation  of  about  50  feet.  The  centre  of  the  hall  is  occupied  by  a  plat- 
form 12  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  is  a  circular  desk  for  the  librarian. 
Between  this  aud  the  alcoves,  which  are  ranged  against  the  walls,  is  a 
passage  way,  9  feet  iu  width.  The  capacity  of  the  two  floors  of  alcoves 
is  108,000  volumes. 

At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  building,  a  fund  was  provided  for 
the  support  of  the  librarian. 

Library  of  the  Cleiosophic  Society. 

This  society  dates  from  the  year  1765,  the  nineteenth  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  college.  It  began  with  seven  members,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished  iu  after  life  were  Oliver  Ellsworth,  second  Chief-Justice 
of  the  United  States,  and  Lather  Martin,  attorney-general  of  Maryland. 
The  library  now  contains  about  4,000  volumes.  Perbaps  the  depart- 
ment which  is  best  supplied  is  that  of  essays,  including  literary,  mis- 
cellaneoas,  and  periodical  criticism ;  but  the  historical  collection  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  The  reading  room  of  the  society  is  well  supplied 
with  magazines,  reviews,  and  newspapers. 

Library  of  the  American  Whig  Society. 

This  society  was  organ'ized  in  17G9,  and  three  years  afterwards 
included  among  its  members,  James  Madison,  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  connection  with  Clio,  its  rival,  it  has  furnished 
many  public  men  to  the  country.  These  two  societies  own  buildings 
precisely  alike,  situated  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  college  campus. 
Each  building  is  two  stories  high  ;  the  library  and  reading  room  being 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  halls  for  literary  exeicises  above.  The 
gift  of  $4,000  by  Commodore  Stockton  has  enabled  the  Whig  Society  to 
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collect  a  larger  ami  Ix'ttcr  lil)iai\y  than  its  elder  sister,  and  it  numbers 
at  present  S,(H)()  voliunes.  Tlie  catalogue  shows  that  at  every  period  of 
its  history  the  society  has  bought  good  books."  The  collections  in  the 
departments  of  poetry  and  art^re  especially  good.  There  is  also  a  val- 
uable collection  of  l;i\v  books,  and  the  best  histories  of  every  country. 
Fonitecn  levicws  and  literary  i)eriodicals  are  regularly  takeu. 

COLUMEIA   COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Library  of  Cobunbia  College,  Xew  York,  contains  a  small  but 
unnsnally  choice  and  valuable  collection  of  books.  It  is  nearly  coeval 
with  the  college,  which  was  founded  in  1754.  Among  the  earliest 
benefactors  were  Joseph  Murray,  of  London,  and  the  Rev.  Dancombe 
Jbistowe,  whose  libraries  were  given  to  the  college.  These  collec- 
tions, however,  were  scattered  during  the  war,  when  the  college  buildings 
were  occupied  by  the  British  army,  and  but  few  of  the  valuable  books 
of  whiph  they  consisted  could  be  recovered.  After  the  return  of  peace, 
wiien  King's  College  was  re  oi)ened  under  the  name  of  Columbia  College, 
the  library  was  replenished,  partly  by  donations,  but  chiefly  by  careful 
and  judicious  purchases;  and  it  has  been  kei)t  up  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  upon  the  same  principles,  viz,  of  buying  few  books,  and  those 
only  of  the  highest  character,  and  of  admitting  only  such  books  as  are 
strictly  adai)ted  to  a  college  library,  leaving  large  and  miscellaneous 
collections  to  the  public  libraries  of  New  York. 

The  lists  of  benefactors  include  the  names  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
New  York  during  this  whole  period.  Those  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Myles 
Coojjcr,  (the  lirst  two  presidents,)  Archibald  Kennedy,  John  Watts,  occur 
in  several  of  the  older  volumes.  In  later  times,  equally  well  known  and 
rfspect;il)le  names  ;ire  found.  Tiie.  largest  gifts  have  been  the  law  libra- 
ries of  William  Samuel  Johnson,  the  third  president  of  the  college,  given 
by  his  son,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Stamford,  Conn,,  and  of  John  Jay,  the  first 
Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  gift  of  his  grandson,  John  Jay. 
Tiie  collections  of  the  New  Y^)rk  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
liave  also  been  ad<led  to  the  college  library.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant additions  by  purchase,  may  be  mentioned  the  library  of  the 
late  Nathaniel  F.  Moore,  i)roressor  of  languages  and  afterwards  presi- 
dent, consisting  for  the  most  part  of  elegant  and  valuable  editions 
of  the  Greek  and  Jloinan  classics,  and  the  library  of  the  late  Lorenzo 
])a  Ponte,  containing  a  choice  and  extensive  collection  of  the  older  Italian 
literature.  A  small  but  very  good  selection  of  standard  German  wri- 
ters was  added  a  few  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tellkampf, 
some  time  professor  ot  German. 

The  library  has  no  resources  except  the  grants  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  trustees  for  its  enlargement  and  expenses.  For  many 
years  these  were  liberal  but  irregular.  They  are  now  settled  at  $4,000 
a  .year,  divided  ('qually  between  the  college  and  the  School  of  Mines. 
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A  sinnll  sum,  varjMng  from  year  to  year,  is  also  allowed  to  tlie  law 
school. 

The  l)ooks  are  not  kept  in  one  liall,  hut  have  been,  for  eonvenience, 
(listriliuted  ainoiij;-  the  depaitiiients  of  the  nniversity.  The  i)rineipal 
library,  which  alone  is  under  the  eharj;e  of  Hie  librariau,  is  in  a  hall  28 
feet  wide  and  71  feet  lonj;.  It  contains  18,745  volumes,  including  200 
volumes  of  bound  pami)hlets.  Its  estimated  value  is  S43,700.  The 
additions  for  the  last  seveu  years  have  averaged  500  volumes  a  year, 
and  tlu'  average  outlay,  including  purchases  and  binding,  has  been 
$2,(M>0.  The  lilu'ary  of  tlie  School  of  Mines  has  growu  in  ten  years  from 
8U0  to  7,000  volumes.  It  is  now  valued  at  817,000.  The  law  library 
coutaius  about  4,500  volumes,  estimated  at  $8,000.  The  botauical 
library  contains  1,145  volumes,  valued  at  $3,050.  The  whole  nund)er  of 
books  may  be  stated  at  3I,3!H),  and  the  value  at  $72,350.  As,  however, 
the  statements  of  the  law  and  botauical  libraries  were  sent  in  in  Decem- 
ber, 1874,  it  is  probable  that  these  collections  have  slightly  increased 
since  that  time. 

The  only  literarj^  society  now  in  operation  is  the  Philolexian.  Its 
library  probably  does  not  exceed  1,200  volumes.  The  Peithologian 
Library  numbers  1,000  volumes. 

In  August,  1875,  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  princi- 
pal library  of  the  college  was  printed.  To  this  is  appended  a  secoiul 
ali)habet,  containing  a  catalogue  of  the  bound  pami)hlets.  The  whole 
forms  an  octavo  volume  of  412  })ages.  A  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the 
School  of  Miues,  both  alphabetical  and  analytical,  has  been  published 
the  i)ast  year. 

An  elaborate  and  careful  account  of  the  library  was  prepared  by 
"William  A.  Jones,  the  late  librarian,  and  was  printed  in  1801  under 
the  direction  of  the  trustees.  The  edition  of  this  important  pamphlet 
is  now  exhausted,  but  copies  are  to  be  found  in  several  public  libraries. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

The  University  Library  at  Cornell  was  established  simultaneously 
with  the  opening  of  the  university,  in  the  month  of  October,  1808.  It 
then  consisted  of  14,000  volumes,  partly  composed  of  the  private  library 
of  Charles  Anthon,  formerly  professor  in  Columbia  College;  partly  of 
the  private  library  of  Franz  Bopp,  formerly  professor  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  both  of  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  summer  of  18G8 ;  partly  of  modern  scieutitic  books, 
selected  and  bought  for  the  university  in  Europe,  during  the  same 
period,  by  President  White;  partly  of  a  collection  of  German  literature 
presented  to  the  library  by  President  White  ;  aiul  partly  of  a  small  col- 
lection of  works  on  agriculture,  bought  in  New  York  in  18(58,  by  Ezra 
Cornell.  The  Anthon  collection  consisted  of  between  5,000  and  0,000 
volumes,  two-thirds  of  which  related  to  the  classical  languages  and  their 
literatures;  the  Bopp  collection  numbered  nearly  2,000  volumes,  and 
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was  chiefly  made  up  of  works  treating  of  liDguistic  subjects,  including 
esi)ecialiy  a  noticeable  series  of  Sanskrit  texts. 

In  tlie  following  year  (ISG'J)  Professor  Gold  win  Smith  presented  to 
the  library  his  valuable  private  collection  of  b)^ks,  wliich  comprised 
more  than  ;>,()<I0  volumes,  chiefly  historical  works  and  editions  of  the 
ancient  and  English  cUissics.  In  1870,  President  Wliite  gave  to  the 
library  about  1,000  volumes  of  works  on  architecture,  collected  by  himself, 
many  of  wliich  are  of  the  most  expensive  character.  They  incluile  sets 
of  all  the  prlncii>al  periodicals  relating  to  arcliiteijtiire  printed  in  Europe, 
and  the  various  works  published  by  Britton,  VioUet  le-Duc,  G-ailliabaud, 
Grnner,  Weale,  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  Galley  Knight,  Fergusson,  Wiebe- 
king,  Cicognara,  Pugin,  Parker,  and  others. 

In  1871,  the  late  William  Kelley,  of  Rliinebeck,  N.Y.,  then  atrustee 
of  the  university,  placed  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  librarian  the  sum  of 
.*L',1*50  for  the  purchase  of  mathematical  works.  With  this  sum,  during 
that  year,  1,500  volumes  aud  700  tracts  aud  dissertations  were  bouglit, 
chiefly  through  European  agents,  including  complete  sets  of  the 
leading  mathematical  periodicals  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Danish,  and  the  most  important  madern  works  in  the  domain  of 
jmre  mathematics.  In  January,  1872,  the  private  library  of  Jared 
Sparks,  formerly  president  of  Harvard  Ct)llege,  and  editor  of  the  works 
of  Washington  and  Franklin,  was  added,  by  purchase,  to  the  university 
library.  It  numbered  more  than  5,000  volumes,  about  two-thirds  of 
which  were  in  the  department  of  American  history  —  the  collection  of 
books  and  pamphlets  illustrating  the  revolutionary  period  being  e:%traor- 
dinarily  fidl  and  valuable.  To  these  oUeccions  must  be  aldel  many 
thousands  of  volumes  purchased  at  various  times  since  18fJS,  the  bulk  of 
which  have  been  bought  in  Europe.  The  collections  have  not  been 
kept  separate,  but  all  have  been  consolidated  and  classified  as  one  gen- 
eral lil»rary  —  a  bookmark  in  each  volume  indicating  the  collection  with 
which  it  was  i)urchased  or  given. 

The  library  also  possesses  a  few  unique  collections.  Among  these 
the  most  notable  is  the  May  CDllection  of  works  relating  to  the  subjects 
of  slaver^'  ami  anti-slavery.  This  was  founded  in  the  year  1870,  by  the 
late  Kev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  who  gave  the  books  he  had 
himself  gathered  during  the  i)rogress  of  the  abolition  movement.  To 
these  have  bt'en  united  the  anti-slavery  portion  of  the  libraries  of  the 
late  Gerrit  Smith,  of  Peterboro',  jST.Y.,  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  D. 
Webb,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pease  Nichols,  of  E>lin- 
burgh,  Scotland,  of  Mr.  Henry  li.  Stanton,  of  Tenafly,  N.J.,  as  well  as  a 
host  of  minor  donations  from  many  persons,  bjth  in  the  North  aud  the 
South,  who  took  part  in  the  political  struggle  which  originated  in  the 
slavery  question.  The  collection  at  i)resent  comprises  nearly  800  bound 
volumes  and  5,0(10  pamphlets,  and  includes  perfect  files  of  many  of  the 
leading  anti-slavery  journals,  such  as  the  Liberator  and  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard.    Ezra  Cornell,  after  the  death  of  the  late  Samuel  F. 
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\\.  ]\rorse,  bon<j:lit  and  presented  to  the  libniry  the  works  owned  by  that 
(listinjjuished  gentleman  relating'  to  tele<>;ra])hy  and  electro -nKi;;"netisni, 
consisting  of  about  2r>0  vohunes  and  pamphlets.  The  library  has  also 
acfpiired,  largely  through  the  liberality  of  President  White,  a  coUectioa 
ofl)()()ks  ilhistrative  of  the  history  of  tin*  typograpliieal  art,  embracing 
volninos  from  the  pre^^ses  of  Fust,  iScIioill'er,  Caxtoii,  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
Zi'U,  :Mentelius,  Aldus  ^lanutius,  llichard  Pynson,  and  other  early 
printers,  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  books  printed  by  the  Ktiennes,  the 
]"jl/evirs,  Plantin,  Baskerville,  and  Bodoni  in  later  times.  Principally 
to  the  same  source  it  is  indebted  for  a  small  collection  of  illuminated 
manuscripts  in  Sanskrit,  Tamil,  Persian,  Ethiopic,  Latin,  French,  and 
Clorman,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  interest.  In  modern  manu- 
scripts it  possesses  a  valuable  collection  of  letters,  documents,  and  draw- 
ings by  Washington,  of  documents  in  the  handwriting  of  Franklin  and 
Lafayette,  together  with  many  letters  addressed  to  Washington,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  number  of  manuscript  maps  illustrating  revolutionary 
battles. 

In  serials  the  library,  considering  its  age  and  size,  is  particularly 
rich.  It  owns  sets  of  most  of  the  noted  periodicals  devoted  to  natural 
and  physical  science  published  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  a  very 
l)erfect  collection  of  English  and  American  reviews  and  literary  maga- 
zines and  of  foreign  philological  journals.  It  continues  to  add  to  these 
sets;  its  annual  subscription  to  foreign  periodicals  alone  amounting  to 
an  average  sum  of  $1,000.  The  works  on  bibliography  and  literary 
history  are  also  numerous  and  carefully  selected. 

Among  the  extensive  or  costly  works  on  the  shelves  of  the  library 
may  be  mentioned  a  government  copy  of  Description  de  I'jfigypte,  Paris, 
1809-28  ;  the  engravings  of  Eoman  antiquities,  edifices,  and  works  of 
art,  by  Piranesi,  Rome,  1750-'85  —  the  copy,  in  21  volumes,  presented 
by  Pope  Clement  the  Fourteenth  to  the  English  Duke  of  Cumberland  ; 
the  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  of  Gronovius  and  Gnevius,  Venice,  1732- 
'37,  in  33  folio  volun»es;  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the 
French  Institute,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, together  with  those  of  the  Geological  Society,  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, and  the  Linntean  Society  of  Loudon  ;  a  colored  copy  of  Besler's 
Hortus  Eystettensis,  Nuremberg,  1GI3,  which  cost  $800;  Bateman's 
Orchidaceie  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala ;  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine, 
a  complete  set,  procured  at  an  expense  of  $G50  ;  the  Flora  Brasiliensis 
of  Martins  as  far  as  i)ublished ;  Humboldt's  scientific  works  in  folio; 
the  Moniteur  Universel,  from  1789  to  1808,  in  1G2  folio  volumes;  the 
London  Times,  a  set  beginning  with  1848  ;  Caniua's  Edifizj  di  Roma 
Antica,  Architettura  Antica,  and  Architettura  dei  tempi  Cristiani,  in 
13  volumes;  Gruner's  Decorative  Art ;  the  publications  of  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society  of  London ;  Ilakluyt's  Voyages,  London,  1599 ;  Cruveil- 
hier's  Anatomic,  Paris,  1851 ;  the  Bibliotheca  Classica  Latina  of  Le 
Maire,  in  142  volumes,  and  the  Scriptores  Latiuiof  Valpy,  iu  109  vol- 
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umes;  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espafioles,  edited  by  Rivadeneyra  ; 
the  Classicl  Italiani,  in  250  volumes;  and  the  publications  of  the  Ray 
Society,  the  Sydenham  Society,  the  Pahe;)ntof?raphical  Society,  the 
Percy  Society,  the  Camden  Society,  the  Uakluyt  Society,  the  E  ivly  Eng- 
lish Text  Society,  the  English  Historical  Society,  and  the  Chaucer  Soci- 
ety. The  set  of  the  patent  specifications  presented  to  the  library 
by  the  British  government,  nnmbering  over  2,60J  volnmas,  is  still 
deposited  in  London  awaiting  the  funds  to  bind  it.  The  library  has  a 
complete  set  of  American  Patent-Office  publications. 

The  library  has  no  fixed  fund  for  its  maintenance,  but  depends  upon 
annual  grants  by  the  trustees  of  the*  university  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  which  have  ranged  from  $1,000  to  $3,000,  besides  special 
grants  at  various  times  for  particular  purposes.  The  average  an- 
nual increase  of  the  library  since  its  establishment  has  been  nearly 
3,000  volumes.  The  total  number  of  volumes  at  present  is  30,000,  be- 
sides 15,000  pamphlets.  The  collection  is  arranged  very  nearly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  system  of  classification  adopted  by  Bruuet  in  his  Man- 
uel du  Libraire,  and  possesses  a  sim[)le  aljjhabetical  slip  catalogue,  to- 
gether with  special  catalogues  of  afew  of  thedepartments.  Of  the  Sparks 
and  Bopp  collections  there  are  printed  catalogues,  prepared  before  the 
purchase  of  those  libraries  ;  of  the  Anthon  collection,  there  is  a  similar 
catalogue  in  manuscript.  There  are  employed  a  principal  librarian  and 
two  assistants;  the  principal  librarian,  who  is  also  a  professor,  and  one 
of  the  assistants  devoting  but  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  library.  The 
library  is  a  circulating  one,  so  far  as  the  members  of  tlie  faculty  are 
concerned,  and  a  library  of  reference  so  far  as  the  students  of  the  insti- 
tution are  concerned.  The  average  number  of  volumes  constantly  with- 
drjiwn  from  the  library  is  650;  the  average  number  consulted  daily  in 
the  reading  room  of  the  library  is  200.  The  library  is  open  throughout 
the  year  (except  Sundays)  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  or  till  sunset,  when  that  is  before  5.  It  occupies  the 
lower  main  tloor  of  the  McGraw  or  central  university  building,  a  room 
100  feet  by  45,  and  is  arranged  in  alcoves,  which  inclose  a  space  used  as 
a  reading  room.  The  room  is  adorned  with  several  busts,  in  m  irble  and 
plaster,  and  with  a  number  of  portraits  in  oil,  the  latter  including  orig- 
inal half  length  portraits  of  Professors  Louis  Agassiz,  Goldwin  Smith, 
.James  Russell  Lowell,  and  George  William  Curtis. 

HAMILTON   COLLEGE,    CLINTON,   N,    Y. 

Hamilton  Ct)llege  received  its  charter  in  May,  1812,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  small  library  belonging  to  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  was,  with 
other  property,  passed  over  to  the  college.  U\  November,  1812,  the 
trustees  of  tiie  college  granted  $100  for  the  increase  of  the  library, 
and  appointed  a  committee  authorized  to  make  purchases,  appoint  a 
librarian,  and  provide  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  library.  In  1820 
the  number  of  volumes  was  about  1,000,  and  this  was  gradually  increased 
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hy  j)nr('linso8  aiul  donations  by  individuals  and  tlio  fjonoral  and  State 
fjovernincnts;  hut  the  addition  of  vahiahle  and  useful  books  was  very 
slow,  th*'  <()lleg:e,  for  want  of  funds,  not  beinj;  able  to  make  many  pur- 
chases. 

In  November,  1800,  the  libraries  of  the  Union  and  riioMiix  Societies, 
each  containing  about  3,000  volumes,  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  col- 
lege for  safe  keeping;  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  kept  and  used 
as  a  part  of  the  coHege  library,  though  the  rights  of  the  societies  are 
fully  recognized  and  maintained.  In  1SG5  the  valuable  library  of  Dr. 
Edward  Kobinson,  containing  about  1,100  volumes  and  about  100  valu- 
able inai)s,  was  purchased  aud^iven  to  the  college  by  a  few  friends  in 
New  York.  In  the  same  year,  the  library  received  its  most  important 
addition  in  the  valuable  law  library  of  William  Curtis  Noyes,  of  New 
York,  be(|ueathed  by  him  to  rLiniiltou  College,  in  order  "that  it  may 
always  be  kept  together  for  the  use  of  law  students  in  that  institution." 
This  collection  numbers  nearly  7,000  volumes,  of  which  about  5,00() 
are  law  books,  and  the  residue  miscellaneous.  They  were  collected 
during  a  practice  of  twenty-tive  years,  at  an  expense  of  from  $50,000  to 
$73,000.  It  contains  all  the  American  reports,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, down  to  18G5,  including  those  of  Mr.  Jetterson  from  1730  to  1740, 
and  from  1708  to  1772,  complete  reports  of  everj^  State  in  the  Union, 
British,  p]nglish,  Scotch,  and  Irish  reports,  and  of  the  colonies  from  New- 
foundland to  India.  Among  its  rare  volumes  are  all  the  Domes-Day 
Books;  a  complete  copy  of  the  English  Statutes  at  Large  in  78  vol- 
umes; and  everything  in  the  English  common  law, both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, and  iu  equity,  with  the  earlier  treatises.  It  contains  a  considerable 
collection  of  codes,  among  which  are  the  Chinese  and  Gentoo;  the  Frede. 
rician  code  and  Hindoo  law;  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  translated  from 
the  Sanskrit  by  Sir  William  Jones;  and  Macuaghteu's  Principles  of 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  Law.  Tliere  is  also  a  copy  of  Beugnot's  As- 
sises de  Jerusalem,  2  volumes,  folio,  Paris,  ISIL  This  work,  which  is 
very  learnedly  annotated,  contains  an  account  of  the  works  on  juris. 
])rudence  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Among  the 
legal  curiosities  is  a  perfect  copy  of  Statham's  Abridgment,  the  first 
book  of  English  law  ever  printed,  in  black  letter.  1170;  and  a  copy  of 
Le  Grand  Coutumier  du  Pays,  Duche  de  Normandie,  1539.  Both  of 
these  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  Dug- 
dale's  Origiues  Judiciales,  edition  of  1071,  the  most  accurate  now  extant, 
as  most  of  the  first  edition,  1000,  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  in  Lon- 
don the  same  year;  Sj»elman's  Glossary,  1087;  and  Jardine's  Use  of 
Torture  in  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  1037.  There  is  also  a  copy  of 
Calvin's  Lexicon,  Geneva  edition  of  1584.  The  collection  of  French  law 
is  considerable;  and  there  is  a  complete  set,  over  70  volumes,  of  the 
printed  statutes  of  the  Colony  and  State  of  New  York,  including  the 
session  laws  from  the  earliest  period,  commencing  with  a  copy  of  Brad- 
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ford's,  printed  in  London  in  1719,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Lord 
Delawaie,  and  si'enis  to  have  come  from  the  [dautation  office  in  the  col- 
OD3%  There  is  hardly  any  law  book  which  a  lawyer  in  large  practice 
may  have  occasion  to  consult  that  may  not  be  found  in  this  collection. 
Feeling  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of  so  impor- 
tant a  gift,  tlie  trustees  took  immediate  measures  to  realize  a  sum  suffi- 
cient for  building  a  library  hall.  The  Hon.  Perry  H.  Smith,  of  Chi- 
cago, in  honor  of  whom  the  hall  is  named,  offered  to  contribute  one- 
half  the  sum  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  building,  $25,000,  on 
condition  that  the  other  half  should  be  made  up  by  the  alumni  and 
other  friends  of  the  college  in  the  West.  The  corner  stone  was  laid 
in  July,  l.S(56,  but  owing  to  various  hindrances  the  hall  was  not 
comi)leted  and  ready  for  occupancy  until  the  summer  of  1872.  The 
whole  cost  of  building  and  furniture  was  about  $50,000.  The  building 
is  75  by  50  feet ;  the  alcoves  in  the  library  are  arranged  in  three  tiers, 
one  above  another,  and  furnish  space  for  60,000  volumes.  A  room  on  the 
second  tioor  is  used  as  a  memorial  hall  and  art  gallery.  The  number  of 
volumes  now  in  the  library  is  about  22,000. 

LIBRARY  OF  MADISON    UNIVERSITY,   HAMILTON,   N.  Y. 

Tlie  beginnings  of  this  library,  like  those  of  the  university  itself,  were 
snu\ll,  and,  for  want  of  resources,  the  growth  was  slow.  A  nucleus  was 
formed  in  1820,  by  the  gift  of  238  volumes,  and  145  pamphlets,  from 
thirty  one  donors. 

In  1S24,  the  list  of  books  had  increased  to  675  volumes,  with  maily 
valuable  i)ami)hlets  and  official  documents. 

In  1828,  Dr.  Spencer  H.  Cone,  of  New  York,  made  a  valuable  contri- 
bution, and  Dr.  Howard  Malcom,  of  Boston,  another  in  1832. 

L»  183l-\35,  one  of  the  professors,  Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  visited  Ger- 
many. Advantage  was  taken  of  this  visit  to  make  a  number  of 
large  orders  for  books,  though  there  were  no  funds,  and  these  orders 
were  met  by  contributions  fiom  private  pockets.  The  purchases  took 
a  wide  range,  tilling  the  then  small  library  room  with  the  best  books 
extant  in  history,  philosophy,  geography,  travels,  biography,  science, 
literature,  and  art ;  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  philology  ; 
in  Scriptine  illustration  and  interpretation;  and  in  systematic  and  prac- 
tical theology. 

In  18U-'42,  another  professor,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conant,  visited 
Kngland  and  (rermany,  through  whom  further  orders  were  made  for 
English,  (lerman,  ami  French  books,  and  for  a  rich  collectiouof  classic- 
al, patristic,  and  medijeval  works.  In  the  meantime,  the  library  had 
beconu'rich  in  eneyclopa'diology,  lexMcography,  and  philology,  although 
as  yet  no  fund  existed  for  replenishing  it. 

During  all  these  years,  the  library  was  lodged  in  West  College,  the 
first  college  edirtce  on  "  the  hill ;"  but  in  18'M),  it  was  removed  into  Al- 
umni Hall   for  more  commodious  quarters,  into  a  room  fitted  up  by 
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James  B.  Coljrate,  of  ]!^ew  York.  At  this  time,  as  at  several  times  ])rov- 
ioiis,  ii  siltinj;  of  the  books  took  i)lace,  and  all  such  books  of  eaily  <latc 
as  were  obsolete  or  of  small  value  were  thrown  out,  and  a  new  classifica- 
tion of  the  residue  was  made. 

It  may  bo  observed  thatdurini;  thirty-six  years  there  liave  been  four 
librarians,  who,  in  the  absence  of  funds,  have  served  {jratuitousl}',  an«l 
made  their  personal  efforts  in  the  collection  of  money  and  books  a  good 
substitute  for  an  income  fiiad,  and  m  linly  rhrougli  their  labors  the 
library  has  been  enlarged.  These  have  l)een  Prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  Prof. 
P.  15.  Spear,  Prof.  E.  Dodge,  and  the  present  librarian,  Prof.  N.  L.  An- 
drews. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  there  has  been  a  fund  of  $5,000,  and  an 
income,  from  all  sources,  of  about  8350  a  year.  Just  now  additional 
funds  are  being  raided  by  subscription,  and  already,  with  the  former 
fund,  the  library  has  $20,000,  on  which  it  will   hereafter  draw  interest. 

The  library  has  10,000  vohunes,  and  is  emi)hatically  a  working  library, 
having  been  mainly  made  ui)  for  the  benefit  of  the  faculty  and  students. 
It  props  every  course  of  study  in  tlie  university,  and  is  so  arrangti,d 
as  to  be  used  or  consulted  with  great  convenience. 

The  classification  of  books,  according  to  the  departments  of  knowledge 
to  which  they  belong,  is  conspicuously  noted  b}"  headings  at  the  top  of 
the  cases,  and  is  as  follows:  Greek  language  and  literature;  Latin 
language  and  literature;  Philology  and  Oriental  literature;  Biblical 
literature  and  exegesis;  Systematic,  i)olemic,  and  [►ractical  theology' ; 
Ecclesiastical  history;  Civil  history;  Biogi>aphy;  Periodical  literature - 
Natural  sciences;  Voyages  and  .travels;  Foreign  literature;  English  lit- 
erature; Philosophy, 

A  valuable  aid  in  the  use  of  the  library  has  recently  been  introduced, 
by  the  preparation,  at  considerable  expense,  of  a  vohiminous  manu- 
script index  to  periodical  literature.  This  comprises  17,000  references, 
alphabetically  arranged,  to  important  articles  in  the  leading  reviews. 
The  library  receives  regularly  the  principal  American  and  foreign  re- 
views, and  the  index  is  carefully  kept  up  by  noting,  alphabetically,  all 
the  articles  contained  in  the  current  numbers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  careful  selection  of  books  for  working  purposes, 
the  absence  of  useless  dui)licates  and  miscellaneous  donations,  and  the 
attention  paid  to  periodical  literature,  render  the  library'of  the  uni- 
versity unsurpassed,  for  its  size,  in  real  utility  and  value. 

Three  students'  society  libraries  contain,  in  the  aggregate,  about  3,000 
volumes. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   KOCUESTER,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  University  of  Rochester  was  founded  in  1850.  The  library  had 
its  origin  about  the  same  time.  Only  one  library  has  ever  been  directly 
connected  with  the  university,  though  its  relation  to  the  Rochester 
Theidogical  Seminary  is  such  that  the  orticers  and  students  of  each  in- 
stitution have  access  to  the  libraries  of  both. 
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About  ten  vears  (\<xo  Gen.  John  F.  Rathbone,  of  Albany,  gave  to  the 
university  the  sum  of  >'l'.">,00<)  for  the  endowment  of  the  library.  This 
is  known  as  the  Kathbone  library  fund,  and  the  income  from  it,  about 
$1,7.50  a  year,  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  certain  current 
librarv  expenses.  The  library  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  a  room  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  in  the  university  building.  A  new  fire-proof 
building  is  !iow  nearly  completed  on  the  university  grounds,  the  ground 
floor  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  library,  the  second  story  being 
iilttMl  up  for  the  university  cabinet.  It  is  a  gift  to  the  university  by 
the  Hon.  Hiram  Sibley,  of  Rochester.  Its  cost,  when  completed,  will 
not  be  less  than  $100,000. 

The  library  has  never  received  any  very  large  additions  of  books  by 
gift. 

The  annual  additions  to  the  library  are  between  five  hundred  and 
six  hundred  volumes.  The  leading  American  and  English  periodicals 
are  taken,  and  also  some  of  the  German  and  French,  which  are  kept 
bound  up  to  date.    The  present  number  of  volumes  is  li%000. 

VASSAR   COLLEGE,   POUGHKEEPSIE,   N.  Y. 

This  college,  founded  by  Matthew  Vassar,  was  opened  in  1865,  and  the 
library  has  been  gradually  collected  since  that  date. 

Mr.  Vassar  bequeathed  to  the  college  a  fund  of  $50,000,  the  income  of 
which  may  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  additions  to  the  library  and 
the  cabinets. 

The  library  is  composed,  in  Inrge  part,  of  books  of  reference.  As  each 
professor  is  responsible  for  the  selection  of  books  relating  to  his  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  the  library,  as  a  whole,  is  made  up  of  choice,  special 
collections.  For  the  size  of  the  library  it  contains  a  large  number  of 
rare  and  costly  works. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  collection  is  9,881.  About  700 
volumes  are  added  yeaily. 

The  rooms  assigned  to  the  library  are  spacious  and  elegant,  and  are 
planned  to  furnish  shelf  room  for  about  40,000  volumes. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   NORTH  CAROLINA,   CUAPEL    HILL,  N.    C. 

The  charter  of  the  university  speaks  of  the  library  as  if  it  were  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  institution  ;  and  with  the  gathering  of  the  first 
classes  the  library  was  begun.  Gen.  VV.  R.  Davie,  afterwards  governor, 
gave  to  it  14  volumes  in  1795,  the  year  in  which  it  was  opened,  and  sub- 
sequently added  25  more.  Among  the  early  donors  Richard  Bennehan, 
of  Orange  County,  gave  28  volumes,  and  Joseph  Blount  Hill  an 
encyclopicdia  in  18  vohimes.  In  1816  Rev.  James  Hall,  of  Iredell, 
gave  49  voliunes,  a  third  of  them  printed  before  1700,  and  about  100 
volumes  were  received  from  tlie  library  of  Joseph  Gautier,  of  Elizabeth- 
town. 
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Measures  were  early  taken  to  provide  an  income  for  tlie  library;  and 
up  to  1Sl*4  tills  was  derived  from  a  sessional  fee  paid  by  the  students. 
Since  tliat  year  it  has  been  dei>endent  upon  grants  made  by  the 
trustees. 

In  IS'Jl  Dr.  Caldwell  purchased  for  the  library,  in  Europe,  070  books, 
iind  also  brougiit  over  (!l>  volumes  as  donations  from  persons  in  England. 
A  few  years  later  the  English  Record  Commission  presented  their  pub- 
lications, ,s.'{  folios  and  24  octavos.  In  1850  the  university  purchased 
1,807  volumes  from  the  library  of  Professor  MitchelL  This  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  only  purchase  of  books  by  the  trustees  since  1824. 
Within  the  past  forty-tive  years  a  few  gifts  have  been  made  by  individ- 
uals, less  than  00  volumes  before  March,  1800.  and  about  300  since.  Tiie 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  given  its  publications,  25  volumes;  the 
State  has  given  218  volumes  of  laws  and  legislative  records;  and  the 
United  States  has  given  1,500  volumes  of  congressional  and  executive 
documents.  The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  is  not  far  from 
7,000,  There  are  two  students'  libraries  in  the  university,  the  Dialectic 
and  the  Philauthropic,  numbering  3,813  volumes. 

In  1S50  a  handsome  library  building  was  built.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  temple.     The  hall  is  84  by  .'52  feet  and  20  feet  high. 

MARIETTA    COLLEGE,   MARIETTA,   OHIO. 

Soon  after  the  college  was  established  in  1835,  the  sum  of  $1,000  was 
received  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Samuel  Stone,  of  Townsend,  Mass.,  "to 
be  expended  for  books."  Something  was  added  to  this  by  friends  of 
the  college  at  Marietta,  and  the  whole  amount  expended  in  Europe  for 
philological  works. 

In  1850  an  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  library,  and  $8,000  were 
subscribed,  chiefly  at  lAIarietta.  The  largest  subscribers  were  :  Douglas 
Putnam,  $2,500;  Noah  L.  Wilson,  $1,250;  William  Sturges,  of  Chicago, 
$1,250;  Wlnthrop  B.  Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  $500;  Col.  John  Mills,  $500. 
Most  of  this  money  was  expended  by  President  Smith  in  Europe. 

Some  years  ago  S.  P.  Hildreth,  M.D.,  of  Marietta,  gave  five  or 
six  hundred  volumes,  mostly  scientific  or  historical  works,  to  the  li- 
brary;  and  Dr.  George  O.  Hildreth  has,  since  his  father's  death,  added 
a  number  of  volumes  to  this  collection.  Hon.  William  A.  Whittlesey 
and  Hon,  William  P.  Cutter,  both  of  Marietta,  have  presented  to  the 
library  mauy  valuable  works  relating  to  the  civil  and  political  his- 
tory of  the  country.  John  Kendrick,  LL.D.,  for  thirty-three  years  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  college,  and  now  professor  emeritus,  has  given 
$1,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books 
connected  with  the  classical  dei)artment. 

The  whole  amouut  of  funds  held  for  library  purposes  is  about  $5,500. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  college  library  is  15,130  ;  in  the  society 
libraries,  11, .570. 
8  E 
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Most  of  the  books  purchased  for  the  college  library  have  been  se- 
lected with  rrfereuce  to  the  work  of  instruction,  so  that  the  library  is 
very  largely  inofessioiial  in  its  character. 

A  catalogue  was  i)rinted  in  1857,  and  a  card  catalogue  has  been  pre- 
pared of  all  the  books  added  to  the  library  since  that  time. 

OHIO   WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 


The  library,  which  contains  something  over  10,400  volumes  and  is 
valued  at  about  $15,000,  has  been  entirely  donated.  The  largest  gifts 
are  as  follows:  In  1853  William  Stnrges,  of  Zauesville,  Ohio,  gave 
$7,500  as  a  foundation.  In  1858  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Trimble,  D.  D.,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  selected  an  alcove  to  be  filled  at  his  expense,  and  has 
since  placed  upon  its  shelves  books  valued  at  $2,500,  In  1866  William 
Jngham,  of  Cleveland, Ohio,  selected  an  alcove,  and  has  since  placed 
in  it  books  estimated  at  $2,500.  Eev.  Charles  Elliott,  D.D.,  left  as  a  be- 
(^juest  a  portion  of  his  library,  estimated  at  $1,000.  The  remainder  of 
the  library  has  come  from  smaller  gifts  which  cannot  be  enumerated. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  students'  libraries  is  3,500. 

ST.  XAVIER   COLLEGE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Tlie  library  of  St.  Xavier  College  comprises  three  divisions  —  the 
library  i)roper,  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  faculty  of  the  college,  and  the 
Students'  Library  and  Sodality  Library  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

Tile  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  main  library  is  about  14,000. 
This  library  may  be  consulted,  with  certain  restrictions,  by  any  person 
properly  introduced. 

A  large  i)roportion  of  the  library  is  theological  in  character,  but  there 
is  also  a  good  collection  of  works  in  general  literature,  both  English 
and  foreign.  Among  the  theological  works  are  the  writings  of  St. 
Thomas,  28  volumes,  folio;  the  Migne  collection,  28  volumes,  folio;  the 
works  of  Suarez,  Ferraris,  Billuart,  Franzelini,  Coucina,  Muratorius, 
(iotti,  Duiaudus,  printed  in  1533,  and  many  others  equally  valuable. 
Among  the  old  and  rare  books  are  many  published  within  half  a  century 
after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  oldest  book  in  the  col- 
lection is  a  Moral  Theology,  printed  by  Hilbrun,  in  Venice,  1477.  Next 
in  antitiuity  is  the  Instruction  on  the  Institute  of  the  Solitaries  and  on 
the  Remedies  against  Vice,  written  by  John  the  Hermit,  called  Cassian, 
and  printed  at  Basle  in  1485.  There  are  also  a  Scholastic  History,  Basle, 
1480;  Sermons  on  the  different  Sundays  of  the  Year  and  Feasts  of  the 
Saints,  Strasbourg,  1488;  Lazarolus  de  Litio,  Basle,  1490;  the  City  of  ) 
God,  St.  Augnstine,  1494;  Mirror  of  Patience,  Udalric  Finder,  Nurem- 
berg, 1509;  Exam[>les  from  Writings  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  1512;  a  Latin 
Bible  i)rinted  at  Lyons  in  1523;  Commentaries  of  St.  Cyrillusof  Alex- 
andria, 1520;  works  of  Josephus  in  German,  Strasburg,  1531;  Durandus 
on  the  Writings  of  Peter  Lombardus,  Lyons,  1533  ;  Latin  Psalter,  Paris 
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1")42;  Tli»^  Philosophy  of  Phito  jiikI  Aiistotlo  Compared,  by  James  Car- 
pciitariiis,  Paiis,  1573.  Ainoiij^  interesting,^  books  ot  later  date  is  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  printed  in  America,  pnblished  by  Carey, 
Stewart  ^:  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1790. 

There  is  no  printed  catalojjue  of  the  library,  bnt  one  in  manuscript 
arrang:ed  according  to  subjects. 

DICKINSON  COLLEGE,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

The  library  was  begun  shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  college, 
in  17S3.  It  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  small  purchases,  as  very  lim- 
ited funds  would  from  time  to  time  allow,  and  of  individual  donations  of 
books;  no  single  one  being  large. 

The  college  library  now  numbers  7,765  volumes.  There  are  two 
societies  connected  with  the  college,  the  members  of  which  tax  them- 
selves yearly  for  the  increase  of  their  respective  libraries.  The  library 
of  the  BellesLettres  Society  contains  9,771  volumes ;  that  of  the  Union 
Pliilosoi)hical  Society,  9,9G7  volumes,  making  the  whole  number  of  books 
belonging  to  the  college,  27,503. 

In  the  college  library  are  some  rare  and  valuable  works ;  among  them 
a  complete  collection  of  the  Christian  Fathers. 

There  is  no  printed  catalogue.  In  the  ones  used  the  books  are  classi- 
tied  under  departments,  as  historical,  law,  fiction,  and  are  then  described 
alphabeticall}'. 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE,  EASTON,  PA. 

The  library  was  founded  in  1832,  by  coutributions  of  books  from  friends 
of  the  college,  and  it  grew  slowly  by  gifts  and  small  purchases.  lu  1865, 
on  the  accession  of  the  present  president,  Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell,  the  whole 
number  of  volumes  was  2,615.  A  fee  of  $1  a  term,  for  the  increase  of 
the  library,  or  in  later  years  of  $2  a  term,  for  the  library  and  reading 
room,  has  since  been  paid  by  each  student,  and  the  niatriculation  and 
graduating  fees  have  also  been  given  in  part  to  the  library.  The 
income  from  these  sources  has  been  expended  almost  wholly  on  books 
immediately  connected  with  the  college  studies,  so  as  to  buy  everything 
needed  for  original  investigation  in  the  special  direction  in  which  the 
professor  wishes  to  push  his  work.  It  does  not,  therefore,  add  rapidly 
to  the  number  of  volumes  on  the  catalogue.  It  now  amounts  to  some- 
what more  than  $2,000  a  year. 

Grants  for  the  purchase  of  books  are  also  made  from  a  fund  estab- 
lished in  1872,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Douglass,  to  promote  the  study  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  of  Christian  authors. 

Other  important  gifts  have  been  made.  The  largest  benefactors  are 
Eev.  David  Bishop,  who  gave  his  library  to  the  college  at  its  founda. 
tion;  Hon.  T.  G.  Clemson,  who  in  1850-57  gave  many  valuable  scieu. 
tific  works  in  French,  among  them  series  of  the  Annalesdes  Mines,  of  the 
Bulletins  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  the  works  of  Berzelius, 
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Thenard,  and  others;  Mr.  Edward  Miller,  who  in  1870  presented  115 
volumes  on  civil  engineering;  Dr.  John  Curwen,  who  from  1870-'74  has 
presented  many  vahiable  works  ;  M.  Ferdinand  Lesseps,  1871,  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  documents  connected  with  his  work  on  the  Suez  canal; 
the  class  of  1871,  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  issues  of  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  the  Chaucer  Society,  and  the  like  ;  Mr.  B.  Douglass,  1872, 
a  fund  for  Christian  Latin  and  Greek,  from  which  about  one  thousand 
dollars  have  been  expended  for  books  ;  Messrs.  E.  L.  «&  A.  Stuart,  1874, 
the  Antenicene  Library;  the  heirs  of  Hon.  C.  F.  Ward,  his  well  known 
general  library  ami  law  library,  with  collections  of  autographs,  engrav- 
itigs,  and  rarities,  numbering  about  11,000  volumes. 

The  departments  in  which  the  library  is  strongest  are  Anglo-Saxon, 
early  and  dialectic  English,  and  early  French ;  (besides  a  pretty  com- 
plete collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  works,  it  has  rare  serial  publications, 
such  as  those  of  the  English  Historical  Society,  the  ^Elfric  Society, 
the  Philological  Society,  English,  the  Percy  Society,  Early  English 
Text,  Chaucer,  and  the  like;  Haupt's  Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsches  Alter- 
thum;)  Christian  Greek  and  Latin;  American  history;  chemistry  and 
mining,  and  botany.  It  has  complete  sets  of  German  and  French  serials, 
such  as  Dingler's  Polytechnisches  Journal,  1820  onward;  Wagner's 
Jahresbericht  der  Chemischen  Technologie,  1856  onward;  Annales  de 
Cliimie  et  de  Physique,  1789  onward  ;  Leonhard's  Jahrbuch,  and  Meues 
Jahrbuch  dor  Mineralogie,  1833  onward. 

The  librarian  reported  last  year  the  addition  of  989  volumes,  of  which 
797  were  bought  for  $2,007.  The  whole  number  of  volumes  is  now 
about  1G,00().  Of  these  about  0,000,  the  dictionaries,  cyclopedias, 
historical  and  scientific  serials,  and  other  works  of  reference  or  of  fre- 
quent demand,  are  dis[)layed  in  cases  in  the  reading  room  of  the  college 
which  is  a  large  l)all  with  a  gallery  occupying  a  double  story  of  the 
east  wing  of  the  South  College.  These  books,  with  the  best  papers  and 
periodicals  of  this  country,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  are  open 
to  all  the  members  of  college  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  for  consultation 
during  study  hours,  and  for  general  reading  out  of  study  hours.  Ade- 
quate provision  has  not  yet  been  made  for  the  proper  display  and  use 
of  the  rest  of  the  books,  which  temporarily  occupy  a  room  in  Pardee 
Hall,  waiting  for  a  library  to  be  built. 

There  are  two  literary  societies,  the  Washington  and  the  Franklin, 
the  former  with  2,100  volumes,  the  latter  with  1,032.  There  are  also 
the  lirainerd  Society,  which  has  a  small  collection  of  religious  works,  and 
the  JSatural  History  Society,  which  has  a  small  but  valuable  working 
library.  The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  college 
is  about  20,000. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  library  of  the  university  dates  back  to  the  origin  of  the  institu- 
tion as  an  academy  in  1719,  and  its  incorporation  as  a  college  in  1755. 
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Its  cailicr  collections  were  the  y;ifts  of  its  friends,  especially  liev. 
Kielianl  Peters,  who  presented  many  works  in  old  En{;Iisli  literature 
and  ilivinity.  Some  others  bear  the  autograph  of  the  founder  of  the 
university,  Hen.janiin  Franklin. 

The  next  additions  seem  to  have  been  made  durinji'  the  visit  of  the 
tirst  provost  of  the  university,  Dr.  Smith,  to  Great  Britaiu,  to  secure 
funds  for  an  endowment,  in  1751,  and  comprised  a  large  number  of 
works  of  Eii<jlish  scholars  then  living,  and  a  coi)y  of  the  Baskerville 
edition  of  Barclay's  Apology,  presented  by  the  author's  son. 

The  next  gift  of  books  came  after  the  Eevolntion,  and  from  France. 
T.;ilayetre,  while  in  America,  was  greatly  interested  in  the  univeisity, 
and  on  his  return  solicited  a  gift  of  books  from  the  King,  who  sent  over 
a  very  considerable  number  of  works  on  French  history,  on  natural 
history  and  travels,  and  the  P  aris  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians. 

During  a  long  i)eriod  the  library  grew  very  slowly,  and  chiefly  by  the 
gifts  of  authors  and  friends.  Since  its  removal  to  the  new  building  in 
West  Philadelphia,  it  has  received  live  munificent  gifts: 

1.  The  complete  and  unique  collection  of  works  in  social  science 
and  political  economy,  made  by  the  late  Stephen  Caldwell,  author  of 
The  Ways  and  Means  of  Payment,  and  editor  of  List's  National  Econ- 
omy. This  collection  contains  about  8,000  books  and  pamphlets,  and 
covers  every  important  work  on  or  related  to  the  subject  in  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Italian  languages,  besides  many  in  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man, which  had  appeared  dow  n  to  the  time  of  bis  death. 

2.  The  classical,  bibliographical,  and  Sh  akspere  library  of  Professor 
Allen,  especially  full,  select,  and  valuable  in  the  dei)artment  of  Greek 
literature.     This  was  purchased  by  the  alumni  and  the  trustees. 

3.  The  law  library  of  the  late  Jud  ge  Bouvier,  presented  by  bis  fam- 
ily, especially'  rich  in  works  on  Roman  and  French  law. 

4.  The  Rogers  library  of  engineering,  presented  by  Prof.  F'airman 
Rogers,  as  a  memorial  of  his  father,  the  late  Evan  Rogers.  Of  this 
collection,  about  1,000  volumes,  many  of  them  very  costly  and  mag- 
nificent works,  have  already  been  procured,  and  the  donor  is  now  com- 
pleting it  by  careful  selections. 

5.  The  Tobias  Wagner  fund,  presented  by  a  member  of  bis  family 
for  the  creation  of  a  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works  on 
history  and  literature.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  $500  a  year, 
and  one  of  the  purchases  made  is  the  magnificent  series  of  photographs 
of  anticjuities  in  the  British  Museum. 

Tlie  trustees  have  granted  $5,000  to  purchase  a  fitting  literary 
apparatus  for  the  department  of  history  and  English  literature,  most  of 
which  has  been  expended  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Stille,  the  present 
provost  of  the  university. 

These  gifts  and  purchases  have  increased  the"  number  of  volumes  in 
the  library  to  nearly  20,000. 

There  are  two  students'  libraries,  that  of  the  Philomathean  Society, 
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ami  th;it  of  tbe  Zelosophic  Society;  the  former  mimbenng  1,323  vol- 
umes, and  the  latter  about  one  thousand  volumes.  Tlie  library  of  the 
medical  department  numbers  3,000  volumes;  that  of  the  law  depart- 
ment 250  vohinu'S. 

BROWN   UNIVERSITY,  PROVIDENCE,   R.  I. 

Rhode  Island  College,  now  Brown  University,  was  incorporated  in 
1764.  and  was  originally  established  in  the  town  of  Warreu.  In  1770 
it  was  removed  to  Providence,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  books 
procured  in  England  tlirough  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards, 
was  at  this  time  destitute  of  a  library.  To  supply,  as  far  as  possible, 
this  deficiency,  the  Providence  Library  Company  (believed  to  have  been 
established  in  1753,  and  now  merged  in  the  Providence  Athemieum) 
tendered  .to  the  officers  and  students  the  free  use  of  their  books,  a 
privilege  which  was  continued  several  years.  Two  years  later,  (1772,) 
President  Manning  wrote  concerning  the  library :  "At  present  we  have 
but  about  250  volumes,  and  these  not  well  chosen,  being  such  as  our 
friends  could  best  spare."  In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  the  college 
received  from  the  executors  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  John  Gill,  of  London,  all 
his  published  works,  together  with  52  folio  volumes  of  the  Fathers;  and 
in  the  I'ollowing  year  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wallin,  of  London,  presented 
to  the  library  his  published  works  in  10  volumes;  Bunyan's  works,  0 
volumes,  and  others.  Donations  were  also  received  from  Eev.  Dr. 
Stennett,  and  others. 

On  the  Gtb  of  December,  1776,  immediately  after  the  occupation  of 
Newport  by  the  British  troops,  the  college  was  disbanded,  and  the  col- 
lege building  (now  University  Hall)  was,  from  that  time  until  June, 
1782,  occupied  as  a  barrack  and  hospital.  During  this  period  the  books 
were  removed  for  safe  keeping  to  West  Wrentham,  Mass. 

At  the  re-organization  of  the  college,  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  the  library, 
according  to  President  Manning,  consisted  of  "  about  500  volumes,  most 
of  which  are  both  very  ancient  and  very  useless,  as  well  as  very  ragged 
and  unsightly." 

In  1783  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  Brown,  treasurer  of  the  cori)ora- 
tion,  added  1,400  volumes  to  the  library.  The  books  were  selected  by 
President  Manning  and  the  chancellor.  Gov.  Stephen  Hopkins,  and 
were  purchased  in  London.  A  list  of  these  1,400  volumes,  with  the 
prices,  is  on  fde  among  the  college  archives.  To  the  bibliographer  and 
tile  antiquarian  it  is  a  document  of  special  interest.  The  sum  of 
£200  was  at  the  same  time  subscribed  by  other  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, for  api)aratus. 

Mr.  Moses  Brown,  a  brother  of  John  Brown,  also  at  this  time  imported 
and  presented  to  the  library  a  number  of  books  illustrative  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Friends,  to  .which  denomination  he  was  attached.  Some 
of  liiese  are  now  rare  and  of  great  value. 

During  the  same  year  (1784)  John  Tanner,  of  Newport,  presented 
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to  till'  library  135  volmnrs  ot  inisoeilrtiiooiis  books,  many  of  which  are 
now  impDiUuit,  illivstnitiiii^  tli(»  early  ecclosiastical  history  of  New  Eiig- 
laiiil ;  ami  in  tiie  sncci'e(lin<;-  year  Granville  tSharp,  presented  sev- 
eral of  his  own  pnblieations,  to«>:ether  with  a  set  of  the  works  of  his 
grandfather,  Dr.  John  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York.  He  subsequently 
made  other  donations  to  the  library.  These  gifts  so  augmented  its 
treasures  that  it  contained,  as  appears  from  the  correspondence  of 
President  Manning,  "  uj)ward  of  2,000  volumes." 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  also,  a  donation  of  140  vol- 
umes, mostly  folios  and  quartos,  comprising  the  works  of  several  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  standard  works  in  science,  history,  literature, 
and  the  classics,  was  received  from  the  Bristol  Education  Society  in 
England,  through  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caleb  Evans. 

In  the  year  1702  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  from  whom  the  university 
derives  its  name,  began  his  princely  benefactions  to  the  college  by  the 
gift  of  8">00  for  the  i)urchase  of  a  law  librarv'. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Backus,  of  Middleborough,  Mass.,  who  died  in  1806, 
bequeathed  to  the  college  a  part  of  his  library.  The  extent  or  value  of 
this  be(piest  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine,  as  no  record  was  made 
of  it  at  the  time.  Among  the  books  thus  presented,  however,  is  one 
which  deserves  particular  mention,  a  copy  of  Roger  Williams's  Bloody 
Teneut  yet  more  Bloody,  being  the  copy  originally  presented  by  Wdl- 
iams  to  his  friend  and  fellow  laborer,  Dr.  John  Clarke.  Un  a  blank  leaf 
are  the  following  words  in  Roger  Williams's  handwriting:  "For  his 
honored  and  belov^ed  Mr.  John  Clarke,  an  eminent  Witnes  of  Christ 
Jesus  ag'st  y^  bloodie  doctrine  of  persecution,  etc." 

In  1S15  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown  gave  $500  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  Mrs.  Hoi)e  Ives  presented  a  coi)y  of  Dobson's  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
p  fedia  Britannica. 

The  next  and  most  important  of  all  the  donations  to  the  library  was 
the  legacy  in  1818  of  the  Rev.  William  Richards,  of  Lynn,  England, 
who,  because  of  the  liberal  character  of  Brown  University,  bequeathed 
to  it  his  library,  consisting  of  about  1,300  volumes.  This  collection  is 
in  many  respects  valuable.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  Welsh 
books;  a  large  collection  of  works,  illustrating  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  England  and  Wales;  besides  two  or  three  hundred  bound 
vohiuM's  of  pamphlets,  some  of  them  very  ancient,  rare,  and  curious. 

In  1810  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carlile,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  an  alumnus,  pre- 
sented to  the  library  103  volumes,  mostly  quartos,  comprising  the  best 
editions  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated  mathematicians  Euler,  Lacroix, 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  besides  many  theological  works. 

For  the  next  important  accession  to  the  library,  designated  "the  sub- 
scription of  1825,"  the  college  is  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Horatio 
Gates  Bowen,  librarian  from  1S24  to  1841.  At  his  request  severa** 
friends  subscribed  §840,  Avhich  sum  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
books. 
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Between  the  yeans  1827  and  1843  several  donations  of  importance 
were  received  from  friends  of  the  university  in  this  country  and  in 
Euroi)e.  Within  the  same  period  the  libraries  of  the  Philophysian  and 
Franklin  Societies,  containinff  togetlier  three  or  four  hundred  volumes, 
were  incorporated  with  the  college  library. 

Hon.  Tlu'ion  Metcalf,  of  Boston,  has,  since  1842,  presented  to  the 
library  US  volumes  of  ordination  sermons,  (without  doubt  the  largest 
collection  of  tiie  kind  that  has  ever  been  made;)  117  volumes  of  funeral 
sermons  arranged  in  classes;  23  volumes  of  centennial  discourses,  (fur- 
nishing rich  material  for  historians  and  antiquarians;)  12  volumes  of 
Fourth  of  July  orations,  including  all  delivered  before  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Boston  from  ISOO  to  18G0;  5  volumes  of  discourses  on 
Washington ;  and  many  others.  The  entire  Metcalf  collection  num- 
bers 375  volumes,  containing  about  10,000  separate  pamphlets,  many 
of  them  exceedingly  rare  and  valuable.  Judge  Metcalf  has  also  made 
other  donations,  including  his  own  publications. 

In  1843  the  sum  of  $  >,00l)  was  raised  for  the  ])urchase  of  English 
books.  In  the  same  year  the  foundations  of  a  French,  German,  and 
Italian  library  were  laid  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  Carter 
Brown,  and  2,921  bound  volumes  were  purchased,  including  a  complete 
set  of  the  Moniteur  Universel,  II  Vaticano,  II  Campidoglio,  Museo  Bor- 
bonico,  Musee  Franyais,  Musee  Royal. 

In  1844  Mr.  Brown  presented  to  the  library  a  set  of  the  Year  Books, 
from  Edward  1  to  Henry  VIII,  in  10  volumes,  folio. 

The  class  of  1821,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  their  graduation,  raised 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  library,  with  which  about  500  volumes  were 
purchased,  mostly  from  the  library  of  Hon.  John  Pickering.  Among 
these  is  a  folio  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  in  Latin,  published  at  Rome,  1471. 

In  1847,  through  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Osgood  and  others, 
$2,000  were  raised  among  several  churches,  and  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  works  relating  to  patristic  literature  and  the  histoi^y  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  Hon.  James  Tallmadge,  of  the  class  of  1708,  bequeathed,  at  his 
death  in  1853,  $1,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  library. 

In  1831,  efforts  were  made  to  raise,  by  subscrii)tion,  a  fund  for  the 
library.  The  whole  number  of  subscribers  was  09,  the  smallest  sub- 
scription being  $10.  Nicholas  Brown  headed  the  list  with  810,000,  and 
the  entire  amount  raised  was  $19,437.50.  This  sum  was  placed  at  inter- 
est until  it  amounted  to  $25,000,  and  was  then  invested  in  a  permanent 
fund.  The  lirst  dividend  beciinie  due  in  July,  1839,  and  since  that  time 
the  i)ro(;eeds  have  been  regularly  used,  according  to  the  design  of  the 
donors,  "  to  purchase  books  for  the  library,  and  ai)paratus  for  the  philo- 
sophical and  chenu(!al  departments." 

The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  is  about  45,000.  It  has 
also  a  large  collection  of  pain[>hlets,  bound  and  unbound. 
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Tho  intMubers  of  the  cori>nr;itioii  and  the  facility,  all  resident  fjradu- 
itrs,  all  donors  to  the  library  land,  all  donors  to  the  fund  lor  bnilding 
KMiodf  Islatnl  Hall,  and  all  donors  to  the  library  to  the  amount  of  810, 
rt'sidiiifr  in  Providence,  are  entitled  to  the  nse  of  the  library  withont 
chaifie.  rnderg:raduates  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  library  without 
distin<tion  of  chuss,  and  are  cliarj^cd  therefor  the  sum  of  $3  a  year. 

ill  ISl.i  a  library  catalojjnc  was  ])r('i)arcd  by  Professor  Charles  C. 
Jewett,  and  printed.  It  is  ali)habetical,  by  authors,  and  has  a  copious 
analytical  index  of  subjects. 

The  library  at  present  occupies  Manninj^-  Hall,  built  by  the  Hon 
Nicholas  Brown  at  his  own  cost,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  speci. 
mens  of  Doric  architecture  in  the  country.  This,  however,  does  not 
alford  sutUcient  accommodation  for  the  increased  number  of  books,  and 
a  new  building  is  in  progress.  The  late  John  Carter  Brown  bequeathed 
to  the  university  $50,000  for  a  fire-proof  building  for  the  library,  and  an 
eligible  lot  for  the  purpose.  He  had,  during  his  life,  subscribed  $15,000 
lor  the  same  pur[)ose,  the  interest  on  which  now  amounts  to  87,000. 
Plans  for  the  building  have  been  adopted,  and  the  foundation  walls 
have  been  laid.  The  building  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  nave 
or  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  being  about  35  feet  square,  the 
aims  of  the  cross  or  transepts  projecting  28  feet  from  the  nave,  and  ter. 
minating  in  octagonal  ends,  except  at  the  southern  end,  where  is  placed 
the  entrance  porch,  facing  the  college  green.  This  arrangement  provides 
for  a  fine  reading  room  in  the  centre,  while  the  bookcases  are  to  be  in 
the  transepts,  extending  in  height  three  stories.  The  exterior  walls  are 
to  be  of  brick,  with  olive  stone  decorations.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  the  Italian  Gothic. 

UNIVERSITY  OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA,   COLUMBIA,    S.    C. 

The  South  Caiolina  College,  now  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
was  chartered  in  1801,  and  a  library  was  at  once  begun.  The  first 
grant  for  it  was  made  by  the  general  assembly  in  1802,  and  when  the 
college  opened  in  1805,  about  83,000,  it  is  estimated,  had  been  paid  for 
books.  In  1813  the  board  of  trustees  voted  to  apply  the  surplus  of  the 
tuition  fund  to  the  increase  of  the  library.  During  the  period  from 
1813  to  1815  this  amounted  to  823,757.  In  1823  the  general  assembly 
made  a  grant  of  85,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  library,  and  in  1825  voted 
an  additional  $5,000  for  the  same  purpose.  In- 1836  815,000  were  ap- 
propriated for  a  library  building  and  85,000  for  the  purchase  of  books  j 
and  in  1838  an  annual  grant  of  82,000  was  voted  for  the  library.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  183G  to  1853  the  grants  for  the  library  by  the 
general  assembly  amounted  to  843,000,  and  there  was  realized  tioiu  the 
surplus  tuition  fund  the  sum  of  810,374,  making  an  aggregate  of 
802,374  in  seventeen  years.  The  library  has  received  altogether  from 
State  and  private  sources  over  800,000. 

Gov.  John  Drayton,  whose  message  to  the  general  assembly  in  1801 
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is  considered  the  ^enn  of  the  college,  was  amono-  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  give  books  to  the  library.  In  1807,  he  presented  his  own  pub- 
lications and  a  number  of  other  works.  In  1841,  the  general  assembly 
presented  a  C()i)y  of  the  American  Archives.  In  1842.  copies  of  the  acts 
and  resolutions  of  the  a!«sembly  from  1790  were  presented  by  order  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  have  since  been  received  annually.  In  1844, 
Gen.  James  II.  Adams  and  Col.  John  Lawrence  Manning  made  valua- 
ble #:il'ts  of  books,  and  the  general  assembly  presented  Audubon's  Birds. 

Tiie  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  is  about  37,000,  besides 
1,000  pamphlets.  A  literary  society,  the  Clariosophic,  connected  with 
the  college,  has  a  library  of  1,250  volumes. 

Tlie  college  library  contains  a  large  number  of  rare  and  valuable 
books,  and  is  especially  rich  in  works  on  Egypt.  The  first  copy  of  Eos- 
sellini's  Monumenti  dell'  Egitto  e  della  Nubia,  10  volumes,  octavo,  brought 
to  the  United  States  was  imported  for  this  library.  There  are  also 
many  very  old  volumes,  a  number  of  them  printed  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  some  dating  as  far  back  as  1480. 

The  library  was  built  in  1841,  and  cost  more  than  i23,000. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  VERMONT,  BURLINGTON,   VT. 

The  1  bniry  has  two  funds,  the^  Strong  fund,  $500,  the  income  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  i)urchase  of  periodicals :  and  the  Wheeler  fund, 
which  amounts  to  $1,250,  and  w^as  given  for  the  purchase  of  works  in 
English  literature. 

For  many  rare  and  valuable  books  the  library  is  indebted  to  the  lib- 
erality of  Prof.  Martyn  Paine,  M.D.,  of  New  York.  Some  of  these  were 
procured  by  Professor  Torrey  in  Europe.  A  number  have  also  been 
given  by  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  college. 

Through  the  agency  of  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  United  States  minis- 
ter to  Italy,  the  library  has  lately  received  a  valuable  collection  of  man- 
uscripts of  the  tliirfeentli,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  These 
consist  of  one  quarto  volume  of  28  folios,  transcribed  in  145S,  contain- 
ing the  original  Latin  text  of  the  statutes  of  the  commune  of  Carpeneto 
in  Pii'diuoiit,  and  i)ortions  of  seventeen  other  documents  on  parcliment, 
two  of  which  are  in  uncial  character;  some  of  the  specimens  of  cursive 
character  are  admirable  for  neatness  and  regularity.  Several  of  the 
manuscripts  are  hamlsomely  rubricated;  such  red  ink  as  appears  on 
some  of  them  would  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  most  fastidious  lover  of 
books ;  even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  it  is  more  brilliant  than  any 
ink  that  can  be  purchased  of  a  modern  stationer.  The  oldest  manuscript 
whose  date  is  definitely  ascertained  belongs  to  the  year  12LG.  Anotlier 
is  dated  I2(;7.  These  dot^uments  were  presented  to  the  university  by 
Prof.  Guisei)pe  Ferraro,  of  Ferrara,  who  also  gave  a  printed  volume, 
edited  and  annotated  by  him,  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  statutes  contained 
in  the  first  named  volume.     Mr.  Marsli,  in  his  note  to  the  librarian, 
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says :  "  Some  of  these  writings  possess  historical  interest,  and  in  a  coun- 
try where  all  manuscripts  are  so  rare  as  in  the  United  Stat<'S  they  are 
valuable  as  illustrative  of  the  otlieial  langua};e  and  the  chiro^rai)hy  of 
the  centuries  in  question."' 

The  nuudier  of  volumes  in  the  library,  including  a  society  library  of 
about  L'.-'iOO  volumes,  is  1G,0LM. 

The  library  building  cost  8G,00(),  raised  by  subscription,  mainly  in 
Ilurliiigtou. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  VIRGINIA,   CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. 

This  library  contains  iOjOOO  volumes,  of  which  there  is  no  printed 
catalogue. 

The  original  catalogue  of  the  library  was  prepared  by  the  founder 
of  the  university,  Thomas  Jetferson.  His  classification  of  books  was 
based  on  Lord  Bacon's  division  of  knowledge,  and  the  plan  was  con- 
tinued as  long  as  he  lived.  This  catalogue  is  preserved  in  the  library, 
and  from  it  is  coi)ied  the  following  explanation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  views 
in  preparing  it : 

1.  Great  staudard  works  of  established  reputation,  too  voluniiuous  and  too  expeu- 
hive  for  private  libraries,  should  have  a  place  in  every  public  library  for  the  free  resort 
of  individuals. 

2.  Not  merely  the  best  books  in  their  respective  bi'anches  of  science  should  be  se- 
lected, but  8  ch  as  were  deemed  good  in  their  day,  and  which  consequently  furuish  a 
history  of  the  advance  of  science. 

3.  The  opera  omnia  of  writers  on  various  subjects  are  sometimes  placed  in  that  chap- 
ter of  the.  catalogue  to  which  their  principal  work  belougs,  and  sometimes  referred  to 
the  polygraphical  chapter. 

4.  In  some  cases,  besides  the  opera  omnia,  a  detached  tract  has  also  been  placed  in 
its  proper  chapter,  on  account  of  editorial  or  other  merit. 

5.  Books  in  very  rare  languages  are  considered  here  as  specimens  of  language  only,' 
and  are  placed  in  the  chapter  of  philology,  without  regard  to  their  subject. 

6.  Of  the  classical  authors  several  editions  are  often  set  down,  on  account  pf  some 
peculiar  merit  in  each.  , 

7.  Translations  are  occasio  nally  noted,  on  account  of  peculiar  merit,  or  of  difSculties 
of  their  originals. 

8.  Iiulifferent  books  are  sometimes  inserted  because  none  good  are  known  on  the 
same  subject. 

9.  Nothing  of  mere  amusement  should  lumber  a  public  library. 

10.  The  octavo  form  is  generally  preferred  for  the  convenience  with  which  it  is  han- 
dled, and  the  compactness  and  symmcitryof  arrangement  on  the  shelves  of  the  library. 

11.  Some  chapters  are  defective  for  want  of  a  more  familiar  knowledgeof  theirsubject 
in  the  compiler,  others  from  schisms  in  the  science  they  relate  to.  In  medicine,  e.  g., 
the  changes  which  have  necessarily  prevailed  from  the  age  of  Hippocrates  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  have  produced  distinct  schools  acting  on  different  hypotheses,  and  headed  by 
respected  names,  such  as  Stahl,  Boerhave,  Sydenham,  Hoffman,  Cullen,  and  our  own 
Dr.  Rush,  whose  depletive  and  mercurial  systems  have  formed  a  school,  or  perhaps 
revived  that  which  arose  on  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In 
religion,  divided  as  it  is  into  multifarious  creeds,  differing  in  their  basis,  and  more  or 
less  in  their  superstructure,  such  moral  works  have  been  chiefly  selected  as  may  be 
approved  by  all,  omitting  what  is  controversial  and  merely  sectarian.  Metajjhysics 
have  been  incorporated  with  ethics,  and  little  extension  given  to  them,  for  while  some 
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attention  may  be  usefully  bestowed  ou  the  operations  of  thought,  prolonged  investiga- 
tions of  a  faculty  unamenable  to  the  test  of  our  senses,  is  an  expense  of  time  too  un- 
profitable to  be  worthy  of  indulgence.  Geology,  too,  has  been  merged  in  mineralogy, 
■wliicb  may  properly  embrace  wlut  is  useful  in  this  science;  that  is  to  say,  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  stratification,  collocation  and  sequence  of  different  species  of  rocks  and 
otberiuineral  substances,  while  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  theories  for  the  self  generation 
of  tlie  universe,  or  the  particular  revolutions  of  our  own  globe,  by  the  agency  of  water, 
fire,  or  other  agents,  subordinate  to  the  fiats  of  the  Creator. 

From  the  opening  of  the  university  in  1825,  to  June,  1875,  over  10,000 
volumes  were  received  by  gift.  The  largest  donors  were  President  Mad- 
ison, who  left  a  legacy  of  2,500  volumes  and  $1,51)1)  in  money,  and  Chris- 
tian Bohn,  of  liichtnoud,  Va.,  who  in  1838  left  a  legacy  of  4,00  J  volumes 
and  1,500  engravings.  A.  A.  Low,  of  New  York,  gave,  1868-'70,  $1,000, 
and  Tliomas  Gordon,  of  New  York,  1870,  $500. 

WASHINGTON   AND   LEE   UNIVERSITY,  LEXINGTON,  VA. 

The  library  of  the  uuiversity  was  gradually  increased,  chiefly  by  pur- 
chases, from  the  time  of  its  first  organization  as  Washington  College, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  and  the  number  of  volumes  was 
then  about  5,000.  During  18G1,  the  books  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
destroyed  or  carried  off.  Much  has  since  been  done  to  restore  the 
library,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  donations,  though  occasional  purchases 
Lave  been  made. 

Each  student,  on  entering  the  university,  pays  a  matriculation  fee  of 
$5,  which  entitles  him  to  the  constant  use  of  the  library.  The  fund  thus 
derived  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books. 

Tlie  principal  donations  received  are  as  follows:  1872,  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran, of  Washington,  D.C.,  1,01)0  volumes,  comprising  the  entire  library 
of  the  late  N.  P.  Howard,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  considered  one  of  the 
best  colh'ctions  of  classical  works  south  of  the  Potomac;  1874,  Dr.  "W. 
N.  Mercer,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  1,000  volumes  miscellaneous  works; 
several  publishing  liouses,  of  London,  England,  300  volumes  ;  Moncure 
Robeson,  of  Pliiladeli)]iia,  Pa.,  250  volumes,  chiefly  scientific  w(irks  ; 
Hon.  J.  Kand()Ii)li  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  130  volumes  of  law  books  ;  Hon. 
Vincent  L.  Bradford, of  Pennsylvania, 25  volumes  of  law  books.  Smaller 
gifts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  various  friends  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  Graham-Lee  Society,  established  1809,  has  a  library  of  2,500  vol- 
umes, and  the  Washington  Literary  Society,  established  1812,  has  a 
library  of  2,500  volumes. 

A  mannsi-ript  catalogiu^  is  now  in  use,  but  this  will  shortly  be  printed. 

The  growth  of  the  library  already  demands  enlarged  accommodations, 
which  will  be  provided  in  due  time. 

The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  is  about  11,000. 
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1 1 1._  STATISTICS  OF   SO:\IH  OF   Till]    PRINCIPAL   COLLEGE 

LI  HK  A  PIES. 

For  statistics  of  all  college  libraries  reported,  reference  is  made  to 
the  general  table  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

lTli»>  totals  ill  the  fourth  column  embrace  the  lihrariea  of  nil  departments;  the  blanks  in  the  fifth  col- 
iiiiiii  indicate  that  the  question  was  not  answered  j  the  word  "none,"  in  the  aanie  column,  that  no 
society  libraries  eziet.] 


California Oakland 

Santa  Clara 

Connect  icut Hartford . . . 

iliddletowii 


University  of  California 

Santa  Clara  College 

Trinity  College 

"Wesleyan  Uui\-ersity 


Xew  Haven Yale  College. 


Dist.  of  Columbia.. Georgetown  ... 

Georgia Athens , 

Illinois Chicago 

Chicago 

Evanston 

Indiana Crawfordsville, 

Greencastle 

Xotre  Dame  . .. 

Iowa Iowa  City 1  Iowa  State  University 

Kentucky Lexington i  Kentucky  University 

Louisiana Baton  Rouge 1  Louisiana  State  University 


Georgetown  College 

University  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Chicago  University 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Northwestern  University 

Wabash  College 

Indiana  Asbury  University 

University  ot  Notre  Dame  du  Lac 


Maine Brunswick 

Lewiston 

Waterville 

ilaryhmd Emmittsburgh. 

Massachusetts Amherst 

Cambridge 

Medford 

Welle-sley 

Williamstown  . 

"Worcester 

Michigan Ann  Arbor 

Minnesota Minneapolis  ... 

Mississippi Oxford 

Missouri Columbia 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 


Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

Colby  University 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 

Amherst  College , 

Harvard  College 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley  College 

William.s  College 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross  , 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Mississippi 

University  of  Missouri 

College  of  the  Christian  Brothers 

St.  Louis  University .■  ... 

Dartmouth  College 

Rutgers  College 


Xfw  Hampshire  . . .  Hanover 

New  Jersey New  Brunswick  . .. 

Princeton '  College  of  New  Jersey 

New  York Clinton Hamilton  College 

Geneva j  Hobart  (Jollege 

Hamilton .[  Madison  University 

Ithaca Cornell  University 

New  York College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 


1669 
1851 
1834 
1833 
1700 
1791 
1831 
1857 
1870 
1856 
1833 
1837 
1843 
1860 
1858 
1860 
1802 
1859 
1813 
le08 
1821 
1638 
1854 
1875 
1793 
1843 
1841 
1869 
1848 
1840 
1860 
1829 
1770 
1770 
1755 
1812 
1824 
1820 
1868 
1847 


13,600 
10, 000 
15,  000 
26, 000 
95,200 
28,  000 

21,  600 
18,  000 

9,  000 
33,  OCO 
10,  482 
10,  000 
10,  000 

8,  823 

10,  845 
15,  000 

22,  760 
6,  too 

11,  100 
7,000 

.30,  4()G 
212,050 
16,000 
10,  000 
17,  500 
11,000 
27,  500 
10,000 

6,129 
11,000 
22,000 
17,000  ' 
25,550 

6,814 
2!),  500 
22,  000 
13,  000 
10,000  I 
3il,  000 
21,000 


None. 
None. 


19,000 
4,268 
6,000 


None. 


4,000 


2,089 


13,  lOo 
1,600 
3,000 
1,  625 
8, 127 

15,  600 


10,  000 
1,000 
900 
None. 

2, 1  00 
2,  400 

8,  000 

27,  000 

:i,  >-00 

1  -',  noo 


3,000 

No.ie. 
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Place. 


New  York— Cont'd. New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Pou<;hkeep8ie 

Rochester 

Sclienectatly 

Syracn.se 

North  Carolina Chapel  Hill 

Trinity 

Ohio  Cincinnati 

Delaware 

Gambler 

Marietta 

Pennsylvania Carlisle 

Easton 

Gettysbiirgh 

Haverford  College. 

Near  Latrobe 

Philadelphia    

Rhode  Island Providence 

South  Carolina Charleston 

Columbia 

Vermont Burlington 

Middlebury 

Virginia Ashland 

Charlottesville 

Lexington 

Salem 

"Williamsburgh  . . 
Wisconsin Beloit 

Madison 


Name. 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  College •- 

Manhattan  College 

Vassar  College 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  College 

Syracuse  University 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Trinity  College 

St.  Xavier  College 

Ohio  We.sleyan  University 

KenyoD  College 

Marietta  College 

Dickinson  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Haverford  College 

St.  Vincent's  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Brown  University 

College  of  Charleston 

University  of  South  Carolina 

University  of  Vermont 

Middlebury  College 

Randolph-Macon  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Roanoke  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary. . . . 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 


1850 
1757 
1863 
1865 
1850 
1795 
1871 
1795 
1849 
1840 
1856 
1865 
1835 
1783 
1832 
1832 
18.33 
1846 
1755 
1768 
1825 
1805 
1800 
1800 
1834 
1825 
1796 
1853 
1700 
1848 
1849 


a 

20,  000 

31,390 

al3,  000 

9,881 

12,  000 
19,  800 
10,  000 

8,394 
2,400 
14,  000 
10,  400 
10,  659 
15,130 
7,765 
16,  400 
7,200 
7,000 

13,  000 
23, 250 
45,  000 

8,000 
27,  000 
1.3,521 
12,  000 
MO,  000 
40,  000 
11,000 

14,  000 
5,000 
8,300 
6,670 


!2i 

600 
2,  200 
None. 
None. 
None. 

6,000 
None. 
13,  813 
8,500 
3,000 
3,500 
10,046 
11,570 
19,  738 
4,  700 
12,  350 
4,450 

2,  323 
None. 

1,  250 

2,  500 
3,500 


5,000 
3,000 
(c) 
1,000 
1,893 


a  Includes  ^lanhattan  Academy  Library. 

b  Includes  society  libraries. 

c  Society  libraries  destroyed  during  the  war;  at  present  small,  but  Increasino 
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I.— PUBLIC    TUEOLOOICAL     LIBRARIES     IN     THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

TllKOI-OGIC.VL   LIBRARIES   USUALLY   CONXECTED  WITH   DIVINITY  SCHOOLS  —  Of   RECENT 

ORIGIN  — Sources  of  collections  — Advantages  —  Growth  within  the  cen- 
tury—  Similar  collections  in  Europe  —  Need  of  encouraging  and  main- 
taining theological  libraries  —  Signs  of  an  awakened  interest. 

In  tieatiup^  of  public  tlieological  libraries  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  these  are  generally  the  libraries  of  theological 
seminaries.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  statement.  Thus,  the 
General  Theological  Library  in  Boston  is  an  independent  institution. 
It  was  established  in  the  year  1800,  with  the  design  of  forming  a  col- 
lection of  all  works  pertaining  to  theology  and  religious  knowledge. 
It  now  contains  more  than  1L>,0()0  volumes,  and  is  sustained  with  an 
encouraging  degree  of  liberality  by  parties  belonging  to  various  churches 
and  denominations.  A  library  of  a  similar  character  which  was  begun 
in  Cincinnati  has  been  merged  in  the  Public  Library  of  that  city.  The 
Library  of  the  American  Congregational  Association,  in  Boston,  might 
be  named  as  another  exception;  although,  its  scope  being  chiefly  denom- 
inational and  historical,  there  may  be  a  question  whether  its  place  is 
properly  found  in  the  class  of  theological  libraries.  It  is,  however,  a 
library  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  religious  history  of  New 
England,  and  embraces  a  very  valuable  collection  of  works  written  by 
the  founders  of  the  New  England  churches,  or  recording  and  illustrating 
the  Puritan  history.  It  now  contains  about  22,000  volumes  and  more 
than  80,000  pamphlets.  Probably  there  are  a  few  other  denominational 
libraries  of  a  similar  type.  Bat  with  these  exceptions  we  know  of  no 
theological  libraries  in  this  country  which  are  not  connected  with  some 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  ministry.' 

'  It  may  be  said  that  we  should  include  among  theological  libraries  certain  small 
libraries  belonging  to  some  of  our  churches,  intended  especially  for  the  use  of  the 
pastor  of  the  church.  But  these  have  hardly  as  yet  obtained  a  place  among  public 
libraries  such  as  we  are  now  considering.  One  of  the  older  and  most  important  of 
these  is  the  Prince  Library,  so  called  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  by  whom  it  was 
bequeathed  in  1758  to  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  he  was  the  pastor.  It 
is  now  deposited  in  the  Public  Lil)rary  of  that  city.  It  comprises  nearly  2,000  vol- 
nmea,  partly  theological,  and  largely  relating  to  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  New 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  portion,  perhaps  oue-third  or  more, 
of  our  schools  for  theological  training  are  not  separate  institutions, 
but  simply  the  theological  departments  of  colleges  or  universities. 
This  is  true  of  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary  and  of  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School.  There  will  naturally  be  a  difference  of  character  be- 
tween the  library  of  such  a  seminary  and  that  of  one  which  has  an  in- 
dependent foundation,  especially  if  tlie  latter  is  isolated,  either  by 
its  location  or  by  other  causes,  from  public  libraries  of  a  general  char- 
acter. Thus,  in  the  institutions  just  mentioned,  the  libraries  of  Yale 
College  and  of  Harvard  College  afford  for  the  use  of  the  theological 
students  a  sufficient  supply  of  works  in  general  literature,  and  even  a 
large  number  of  theological  books.  Hence  the  libraries  of  these  schools 
will  be  likely  to  continue,  for  many  years  at  least,  much  smaller  than 
others  of  equal  age.  And  while  the  theological  department  of  the  col- 
lege will  be  likely  to  confine  its  collections  chiefly  to  strictly  theological 
literature,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  isolated  theological  seminary  to 
provide  a  large  supply  of  books  in  almost  all  departments  of  litera- 
ture—  books  which  may  aid  in  the  education  not  merely  of  the  uiinister 
but  of  the  man.  The  majority  therefore  of  theological  libraries  are  by 
no  means  exclusively  theological.  They  are  general  libraries  with  a 
great  theological  i)repondeiance.  This  will  account  in  a  measure  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  usually  so  much  larger  than  law  and  medical  libraries. 
These  latter  are  conliued  more  exclu  sivelj'  to  the  specific  literature  of 
law  and  medicine.  The  broader  relation  s  of  theology,  reaching  out  into 
every  department  of  thought  and  life,  make  it  requisite  that  a  library  of 
theology  embrace  a  wider  range  of  books  than  is  needed  in  the  study  of 
the  other  professions. 

Our  theological  libraries  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Not  one 
of  them  is  a  hundred  years  old.  Only  two  are  known  to  have  been 
begun  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  of  these  is  the 
Library  of  St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  which  was  founded  in  1791  by  the  Catholic  congregation  of 
the  Buli)itians,  This,  which  now  contains  15,000  volumes,  appears  to 
have  been  our  first  theological  library.  The  second  was  the  library  of 
the  seminary  under  the  charge  of  the  learned  and  pious  John  Ander- 
son, I).l).  He  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  by  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  rennsylvania  in  1794,  and  the  seminary  under  his  care 
was  established  at  Service  Creek,  Beaver  County,  Pa.  Here  a  small 
building  of  logs  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students, 
and  a  library  was  collected,  comprising  about  800  volumes  of  rare  and 
valuable  works.  This  seuiinary,  after  passing  through  various  changes 
and  one  or  more  periods  of  temporary  susj)ension,  has,  since  1855,  been 
at  Xenia,  Oliin,  and  since  1859  has  been  under  the  management  of  the 

Eugliiud.  Among  churcli  libraries  of  recent  date,  there  is  one  of  special  value,  con- 
taining :?,r)00  voliunes,  connecttMl  witli  the  First  Congregational  Chnrcli  in  North  Brook- 
tit'hl,  Mass.  It  was  fouiKUul  in  18,7.)  by  the  Hon.  William  Appleton,  of  Boston,  whose 
father  was  the  second  pastor  of  the  chnrch. 
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United  Presbyterian  Clinrch.  Its  library,  (wliich  has  been  known  as  "The 
Library  ot  tlic  Associate  Sviiotl,")  althoii^ilj  now  one  of  the  smaller  ones 
on  our  list,  inchnles  the  collection,  lor  that  period  a  large  and  valuable 
one,  which  was  first  brought  together  at  Service  Creek. >  Two  other 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  ministers  ure  kmiwn  to  have  been  estab- 
lished at  a  still  earlier  ])eriod,  that  of  tiie  Kev,  John  iSmitli,  D.D.,  under 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1778,  which  was  continued 
for  a  few  years  only  ;  and  the  one  at  first  under  the  charge  of  the  Kev. 
John  II.  Livingston,  D.D.,  which  is  now  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Keformed  (Dutch)  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  This  school 
went  into  operation  in  New  York  in  1784,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston as  professor  of  theology,  and  was  removed  to  New  Brunswick 
in  181(K  But  we  find  no  evidence  of  any  library  connected  with  the 
former  of  these  two  seminaries,  and  that  of  the  latter  was  not  begun 
until  a  much  later  period.'*  To  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
is  no  account  of  any  other  theological  libraries  in  this  country  besides 
the  two  which  have  been  named, —  that  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice? 
in  Baltimore,  founded  in  1791,  and  that  of  Dr.  Anderson's  seminary,  at 
Service  Creek,  Pa.,  in  1704. 

Within  the  tirst  quarter  of  the  present  century,  however,  the  work  of 
collecting  such  libraries  was  fairly  under  way.  Of  those  which  at  the 
present  time  number,  each,  about  10,000  volumes  or  more,  the  fol- 
lowing nine  libraries  were  estaldished  during  this  period:  The  library 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1808  ;  at  Bangor,  Me.,  in  1810;  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
in  1821;  in  New  York  City,  (General  Theological  Seminary,)  in  1821; 
near  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1823;  and  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Hampden- 
Sidney,  Va.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1825.  The  oldest  of 
these  nine  libraries  is,  however,  about  four  years  younger  than  the 
one  collected  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  ]\lason,  D.  D.,  of 
New'  Y'ork,  for  the  theological  school  founded  by  him  in  1804,  and  of 
which  the  seminary  in  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  now  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  is  the  continuation.  This  library  contains 
now  somewhat  over  3,500  volumes.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  both 
as  a  monument  of  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  its  distinguished  founder,  and 
because  it  is  the  first  of  the  public  theological  libraries  established  in 
this  country  in  the  present  century. 

'The  right  to  the  possessiou  of  this  library  is,  howevftr,  at  tlie  preseut  tiuie  umler 
dispute,  owing  to  claims  instituted  by  a  remnant  of  the  Associate  Church,  afrer  the 
union  in  IH.58  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  out 
of  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  Churches.  Pending  this  legal  process,  the 
library  has  been  withdrawn  from  Xeiiia  and  now  remains  at  Pittsburgh,  Ind. 

"The  New  Brunswick  Seminary,  although  founded  in  1784,  and  united  tempo- 
rarily with  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College  in  1810,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
library  of  its  own  distinct  from  the  college  library  until  after  the  year  185;'),  when 
the  Peter  Hertzog  Theological  Hall  was  b  lilt.  The  theological  portion  of  the  college 
library  was  then  removed  into  this  new  building,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  f<n'  the 
present  seminary  library,  which  now  numbers  more  than  20,000  volumes,  aud  is  pro- 
vided with  funds  for  very  large  increase. 
9e 
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Besides  the  theological  seminaries  which  have  now  been  alluded  to, 
eight  other  seminaries  and  theological  departments  of  colleges  were 
organized  during  the  tirst  quarter  of  this  century,  mak-ing  in  all  twenty- 
one  institutions  for  theological  training  in  existence  as  early  as  the  year 
1825.  In  1838  there  were  from  forty  to  forty-live  of  these  seminaries  in 
the  country.  At  the  present  time  there  are  from  one  hundred  and 
t^venty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  largest  number  of  volumes  in  any 
one  of  the  theological  librarievS  existing  in  1838  was  13,000.  Now  there 
are  two,  (one  of  them  not  founded  until  1837,)  each  of  which  num- 
bers more  than  30,000  volumes;  three  others  which  exceed  20,000,  and 
eight  more  of  15,000  or  upwards.  In  1838  the  aggregate  number  of 
volumes  in  all  our  theological  libraries  was  not  more  than  about  100,000. 
Now  it  is  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand.  These  figures  will 
serve  to  show  that  our  theological  libraries,  in  respect  both  to  their 
]iumber  and  size,  have  shared  in  the  general  growth  of  the  nation,  es- 
jiecially  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century  just  closed.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  be  seen  how  very  recent  is  the  greater  part  of  this  progress, 
two-thirds  of  these  libraries  having  been  founded  during  the  past  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  four-fifths  of  the  books  they  contain  having  been  col- 
lected within  the  same  period. 

The  recent  origin  of  our  theological  libraries  does  "not  of  course 
imply  thai  before  their  establishment  we  were  destitute  of  any  collec- 
tions of  theological  literature.  We  were  not  without  an  educated  min- 
istry, even  before  the  founding  of  our  theological  seminaries.  The 
truth  is  that  formerly  a  great  i)art  of  theological  as  well  as  classical 
education  was  obtained  in  the  college.  A  prominent  design  in  the 
founding  of  our  colleges  was  to  provide  the  means  for  furnishing  the 
land  with  an  educated  clergy.  In  some  of  our  oldest  colleges  this  was 
declared  to  be  the  leading  end  in  view.  Both  Harvard  and  Yale  were 
essentially,  although  not  exclusively,  theological  seminaries.  The  same 
was  true  of  (Queen's  College,  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  which  was  char- 
tered in  1770  for  the  exi)ress  i)urpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  shelves  of  our  college 
libraries  were  largely  occupied  by  theological  works.  In  fact  it  may 
be  questioned  whetlier,  even  from  the  first  settlement  of  our  country, 
we  have  been  better  supplied  with  books  in  any  department  than  in  the 
theological.  And  at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the  large  number 
of  distinctively  theological  libraries,  the  department  of  sacred  litera 
ture  is  by  no  means  cxclnded  from  the  college  library.  Some  of  our  other 
l)ublic  libraries,  also,  which  embrace  all  departments  of. literature,  pay 
special  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  theological  works.  Among  these 
should  be  mentioned  pre  eminently  the  Astor  Library  in  New  York  and 
the  I'ublic  Library  of  Boston.  The  superintendent  of  the  latter  was 
able  a  few  years  since  to  atlirm  that  "one  of  its  strongest  departments 
is  that  of  theology  and  the  cognate  subjects."  Still,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  immense  gain  to  the  cause  of  theology  which  has  come 
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from  tlio  formation  of  libraries  specially  devoted  to  tliat  scioiiee.  And 
there  is  a  peculiar  advaiitai;!'  in  tlieir  (ionnection  with  seminaries.  By 
this  means  our  tirst  tlieolojuical  scholars  are  enpigfed  for  the  work.  They 
are  the  persona  best  qualitied  to  make  wise  selections.  The  daily  neces- 
sities of  tlu'ir  employment,  that  of  scientific  instructors  in  theology, 
give  them  a  living,  personal  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  books,  and 
insure  the  utmost  care  and  combined  endeavor  for  the  systematic  and 
l)rop()rtiouate  building  up  of  these  libraries.  The  good  result  has  been 
seen  in  the  growth  which  we  are  able  to  record.  The  treasures  of 
theological  lore  from  Europe  and  the  East  have  been  flowing  into  our 
country  more  and  more  coi)iously  during  the  i)ast  fifty  years;  and  we 
hear  of  the  agents  of  American  theological  schools  as  among  the  most 
vigilant  and  eager  frequenters  of  the  book  marts  of  the  Old  World.  But 
it  was  still  possible  for  a  distinguished  professor  to  say,  even  less  than 
ten  years  ago : 

The  iuvesti<jations  of  our  tbeolotjical  students  are  checked  by  the  want  of  books. 
Among  the  ditficiilt  themes  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  church,  or  to  the  history 
of  doctrines,  or  to  the  various  methods  of  explaining  ditficnlt  scriptures,  there  is  prob- 
ably not  one  which  can  l)e  investigated  as  it  needs  to  be  in  this  laud. 

There  has,  however,  been  real  progress,  and  although  our  deficiejucies 
are  still  exceedingly  great,  yet  the  enterprising  spirit  in  this  direc- 
tion w[ii(;h  prevails  in  our  schools  is  rapidly  removing  the  reproach 
which  has  so  long  rested  upon  them,  and  is  making  their  libraries  more 
and  more  the  fountains  of  original  information  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  theology,  and  so  rendering  it  less  essential  for  the  earnest 
student  to  expend  time  and  money  in  visits  to  the  more  thoroughly 
furuislied  libraries  of  Europe. 

INDIVIDUAL   COLLECTIONS. 

The  sources  from  which  onr  theological  collections  have  been  derived,  as 
well  as  the  means  by  which  they  have  grown  up,  are  detailed  with  more 
or  less  minuteness  in  the  subjoined  accounts;  and  the  record  will  be  found 
an  interesting  one.  One  source  of  large  accessions  has  been  through 
the  donation  or  purchase  of  the  libraries  of  deceased  clergymen.  This 
is  a  means  of  growth  which  is  of  especial  advantage  to  a  young  institu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  undervalued  also  by  older  and  larger  libraries, 
provided  the  privilege  be  allowed  the  librarian  of  disposing  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  collection  as  would  bring  upon  the  shelves  useless  duplicates 
or  obsolete  editions.  Very  many  choice  and  rare  books  have  been  received 
from  this  source.  The  Codman  Library,  bequeathed  by  its  collector  to 
Andover  Seminary,  was  a  valuable  accession  of  this  kind;  so  atPrinceton, 
thelibrariesof  Dr.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander  and  of  Dr.  John  'SI.  Krebs; 
at  Gettysburgh,  the  lilmiry  of  Dr.  Krauth;  at  Lane  Seminary,  of  llev. 
Thornton  A.  Mills,  D.  D  ;  af  Charleston,  S.  C,  of  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth, 
D.  D. ;  at  Drew  Seminary,  of  Kev.  John  McClintock,  D.  D  ;  at  Chicago, 
of  Kev.  George  B.  Ide,  D.  D.     But  accessions  of  a  similar  kind  from 
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beyoiul  tlie  sea  have  been  of  yet  greater  importance  in  imparting 
strength  and  richness  to  our  collections.  Several  of  our  seminaries 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  possession  of  the  large  and  valuable 
collections  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  of  Germany 
who  have  passed  away  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  library  of 
the  Catholic  theologian,  Dr.  Leauder  Van  Ess,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg,  was  purchased  for  the  Union  Seminary,  in  New 
York  City.  It  "com])rised  about  20,000  volumes,  and  is  especially 
rich  in  early  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  early  the- 
ological writers."  Among  its  treasures  is  a  very  rare  collection  of 
the  pamphlets  and  writings  of  the  Reformation,  which  was  formerly 
among  the  closely  guarded  possessions  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary, 
in  Westphalia.  The  library  of  Dr.  Neander,  of  Berlin,  consisting 
of  about  4,000  volumes,  was  obtained  by  the  Baptist  Seminary  at 
Rochester,  N.Y.  That  of  Neander's  successor,  Dr.  Niedner,  also  emi- 
nent in  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  history,  has  added  about  the 
same  number  of  volumes  to  the  shelves  of  Andover.  Dr.  Friedrich 
Liicke,  of  Gottingen,  also  left  a  library  of  more  than  4,000  volumes, 
which,  through  the  beneficence  of  friends  of  the  institution,  was  se- 
cured for  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School.  And,  more  recently,  the 
libraries  of  Dr.  Gieseler,  of  Gottingt^),  and  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  of 
Berlin,  have  found  their  way  to  Chicago,  the  former  being  now  at  the 
Congregational  Seminary  of  that  city,  and  the  latter,  of  about  10,000 
volumes,  constituting  the  larger  portion  of  the  library  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  lame  of  the  original  possessor  of  such  collections  gives  them  a 
value  even  apart  from  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  books  themselves. 
And  often  they  contain  single  w^orks,  or  groups  of  i)ublications,  so  rare 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  them  from  any  other  source, 
and  whose  money  value  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  In  general,  such 
an  acijuisition,  provided  it  is  madeafter  due  examination,  and  not  solely 
on  the  strength  of  the  owner's  great  name,  is  a  prize  worth  having.  Yet 
it  is  a  gratitication  to  know  that  our  libraries  are  not  exclusively,  or 
mainly,  built  uj)  by  the  accession  of  whole  private  libraries,  even  of  the 
great  German  scholars.  For  it  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  selection 
of  the  books  which  are  to  make  up  the  substance  of  a  library  should  rest 
mainly  ujion  the  judgment  of  the  learned  men  especially  intrusted  with 
the  work  of  theologi{;al  instruction.  In  a  very  good  degree  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  method  in  American  libraries.  So  that  what  was  said 
of  one  of  them  twenty-five  years  ago,  may  be  truly  said  of  others  also: 

It  18  a  selected  library,  and  not  a  chance  accumnlation  of  volumes  rejected  from  the 
ehelves  of  a  multitude  of  donors.  Profound  tlieolo<j;ical  learning,  tiiorough  bibliographi- 
cal knowledge  and  .skill,  have  for  the  most  part  presided  over  the  formation  and 
arrangement. 

It  would  of  cour.se  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  the  small  size  of  certain 
li\)raries,  as  given  in  the  tables,  that  these  are  of  less  value  for  the 
uses  of  theological  study  than  some  others  which  have  a  much  larger 
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niimlMT  of  voliimos.  Thus  tlu^  Biic-kiu'Il  Lihnuy,  at  Croz;i»r  Theolojjical 
S;Mniiiarv,  is  one  of  rare  valiie,  selected  with  exliaonlinary  jiid^iueiit, 
altlioii^li  nmnberiuf;  as  yet  not  more  than  8,01)0  volnnies;  and  the 
Divinity  School  of  Yale  Collej^e  reports  oidy  about  L*,000  volumes  on  its 
own  separate  shelves,  but  the  coUeetion  is  one  admirably  (;hosen,  and 
comprises  the  best  and  most  recent  books  to  meet  the  demands  of 
theok){;ieal  students. 

One  advantage  of  distinctively  theolo^iical  libraries,  esi)ecially  as 
connected  with  schools  for  ministerial  education,  is  seen  in  tlieir  rela- 
tion to  the  denominational  divisions  of  the  Christian  world.  A  general 
library,  or  even  a  general  theological  library,  might  be  in  danger  of 
omitting  to  sup|)ly  in  snllicient  fulness  the  works  relating  to  any  one 
branch  of  the  Christian  church.  But  now  each  of  the  leading  denomina- 
tions supports  its  own  schools  for  the  edu(!ation  of  its  clergy,  and  each 
of  these  schools  has  its  library.  These  libraries,  therefore,  are  under 
si)ecial  obligation  to  collect  and  preserve  all  those  documents  which 
make  up  the  literature  and  detail  the  history  of  their  respective 
churches.  By  this  means  it  may  be  expected  that  the  history  of  the 
diverse  and  op[)osing  phases  of  religious  thought,  and  of  all  sections  of 
the  church,  will  be  preserved  and  transmitted  to  future  times  with  the 
greatest  possible  fidelity  and  comi)leteness. 

There  are  rei)orted  twenty-four  libraries  which  contain  from  10,000 
to  34,000  volumes;  and  these  twenty-four  libraries  belong  to  ten  dif- 
ferent denominations.  Three  are  Baptist,  two  Catholic,  two  Congrega- 
gational,  three  Episcopal,  one  Lutheran,  two  Methodist,  seven  Presbyte- 
rian, one  Kelbrmed  (Dutch),  one  Eeformed  (German),  and  two  Unitarian. 
.And  if  we  include  those  libraries  which  contain  less  than  10,000  volumes, 
the  list  of  ditl'erent  denominations  to  which  they  belong  is  extended  to  fif- 
teen or  sixteen.  The  building  up  of  libraries  is  certainly  a  work  in  which 
the  various  sects  may  most  profitably  vie  with  each  other.  The  vigor 
with  whi(;li  they  have  entered  upon  it  promises  great  results,  and  the 
liberal  spirit  whicii  appears  to  prevail  in  the  composition  of  their  libra- 
ries is  worthy  of  all  praise^ 

EUROPEAN   THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARIES. 

The  public  tlieological  libraries  in  Europe  have  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
attained  a  size  sufficient  to  give  them  prominence  in  ])ublished  accounts. 
In  London,  there  are  two  instances  of  imi)ortaiit  libraries  which,  although 
not  exclusively  theological,  may  be  considered  as  in  some  sense  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class  with  our  General  Theological  Library  in  Boston. 
One  of  these  is  the  Sion  College  Library,  founded  in  1C31  for  the  use  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  containing  perhaps  55,000 
volumes.  Tlu>  other  is  the  Dr.  Williams  Library,  intended  nu)re  ])ar- 
ticularly  f()r  the  use  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  which  was  opened  in  1729 
and  contains  now  more  than  20,000  volumes.  On  the  Continent  also 
there  are  libraries  holding  a  somewhat  similar  position,  which  are  known 
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under  the  name  of  preachers'  libraries,  or  ministerial  libraries,  or  as 
libraries  of  i)artiijular  religious  communions.  These  are  generally  of 
moderate  size.  In  Neuehatel,  Switzerland,  there  is  one  of  these,  a 
"library  for  pastors  and  ministers,"  founded  by  the  reformer  Farel,  in 
1538,  which  contains  about  8,000  volumes.  And  in  Preetz,  in  the 
province  of  Sehleswifj-Uolstein,  is  a  preachers'  library'  of  about  10,000 
volumes.     Tiiese  are  among-  the  largest  mentioned. 

The  archiei)iscopaI  libraries  may  be  named  in  this  connection.  Among 
the  principal  of  those  in  England  is  that  at  Lambeth  Palace,  in  London, 
founded  in  IGIO  by  George  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  C<mterbury,  and  con- 
taining some  27,000  volumes  of  printed  books  besides  a  rich  collection 
of  manuscripts.  On  the  Continent  we  tind  an  archiepiscopal  library  at 
Erlau,  in  Hungary,  founded  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which  has  about  35,000  volumes,  including  250  manuscripts  and 
nearly  300  incunabula.  In  the  same  lauk  may  be  classed  the  various 
cathedral  libraries,  ranging  in  the  number  of  volumes  from  2,000  or 
less  to  15,(100. 

There  are  also  "Parochial"  or  "Church  Libraries,"  existing  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  In  England  we  find  them  numbering 
3,000  and  4:,000  volumes.  Their  origin  in  that  country  dates  from  the 
year  1537,  at  which  time  the  royal  injunction  was  issued  that  "  a  book 
of  the  whole  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  in  English  "  should  be  pro- 
vided and  set  up  in  some  convenient  place  within  the  church,  "  where 
the  parishioners  may  the  most  commodiously  resort  to  the  same  and 
read  it."  On  the  Continent  a  much  larger  church  library  is  found  at 
Halle,  culled  the  Marian  Library,  because  connected  with  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary.  It  was  founded  in  1502,  and  contains  now  nearly  20,000 
volumes,  among  which  theology  holds  the  i)rinci[)al  place. 

Specially  worthy  of  mention,  also,  are  the  monastic  libraries  of  the 
Old  World,  a  large  uutnber  of  which  still  exist,  although  a  great  many 
have  been  scattered,  in  consequence  of  the  su[)pression  and  destruction 
of  convents,  and  their  treasures  absorbed  in  other  libraries.  A  notable 
example  of  monastic  libraries  is  that  of  the  Benedictines  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  in  Italy,  which  contains  about  20,000  volumes,  including  some  800 
volumes  of  manuscripts.  There  are  similar  Benedictine  libraries  at  St. 
Gall,  in  Switzerland,  of  about  40,000  volumes  ;  at  Fulda,  in  Prussia,  of 
50,000  volumes,  founded  by  Charlemagne;  and  at  Kremsmiiuster,  in 
Austria,  of  50,000,  besides  589  volumes  of  incunabula  and  528  volumes 
of  manuscripts. 

In  all  these  various  classes  of  the  more  distinctively  religious  libraries, 
and  not  less  in  the  larger  general  libraries  of  cities  and  universities, 
have  been  stored  innnense  and  most  precious  treasures  of  theological 
literature, —  among  them  rarest  printed  books  of  the  tifteenth  century,  and 
piles  of  venerable  manuscripts.  In  view  of  these  accumulations,  which 
have  been  growing  for  centuries,  Ave  need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
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edjje  that  the  theologlctal  wciilth  of  our  lilnaries  is  still  coinparativcly 
small,  especially  iu  the  rarer  curiosities  of  literature;  althouj^h  Atiicr- 
icaii  shelves  are  not  wholly  without  specimens  even  of  these. 

r.iit  our  comparison  must  be  chielly  with  tiic  libraries  of  theoloj^ical 
schools.  In  I'^n^land.we  are  not  to  look  for  separate  libraries  of  this  kind 
in  connc(!tion  with  the  Established  Chnr(di,  as  the  clerjfy  of  that  chnrch 
do  not  jjenerally  have  their  professional  training;  in  separate  schools, 
but  as  a  part  of  their  iiniversitv  conrse,  or  else  in  private.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Theology  is  of  course 
oneof  the  leadinj?  departments  in  the  university  libraries;  and  at  the  Uni^ 
vtMsity  of  l'vilinlmri»h  there  is  an  instance  of  a  special  theological  library, 
in  addition  to  the  public  library  of  the  university.  It  was  founded  by 
Dr.  George  Campbell  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
comprises  now  upwards  of  5,000  volumes.  It  is  chiefly  or  entirely 
among  the  dissenting  and  the  Catholic  churches  in  Great  Britain  that 
we  find  separate  schools  for  the  training  of  the  clergy.  These  theologi- 
cal colleges  all  aim  at  the  creation  of  good  libraries.  The  course  of 
study  in  some  of  them  includes,  it  is  true,  academical  as  well  as  theo- 
logical instruction,  yet  the  libraries  even  of  these  probably  do  not  differ 
essentially  in  character  from  our  own,  and  have  a  preponderance  of 
theological  books.  And  as  in  their  origin  these  seminaries,  at  least 
the  Protestant  ones,  are  geuerall}'  not  older  than  ours,  so  in  the  size  of 
their  libraries  they  do  not  go  beyond,  even  if  they  equal  our  own. 

On  the  Continent  there  are  similar  theological  schools,  both  under 
Catholic  and  Protestant  management,  and  some  of  them  of  ancient  date. 
In  Tubingen,  the  Seminary  of  Evangelical  Theology,  founded  iu  1557, 
has  a  library  containing  from  20,000  to  25,000  volumes.  There  is  also 
iu  the  same  place  the  Wilhelms  Stift  Library,  of  perhaps  20,000  vol- 
umes, 10,000  of  which  are  theological.  In  Strasbourg,  the  library  of  the 
Catholic  seminary  has  about  30,000  volumes.  In  Cologne,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Archiei)iscopal  Priests'  Seminary,  there  is  a  library  of 
about  20,000  volumes,  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  Amster- 
dam we  find  libraries  belonging  to  the  various  religious  bodies,  said  to 
be  chiefly  composed  of  their  respective  denominational  literature 
Among  these  is  one,  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  consisting  of  i)er- 
haps  10,000  volumes,  which  is  connected  with  the  Seminary  of  the  Ana- 
baptist or  Mennonite  Congregation.  Of  more  recently  established  theo- 
Idgical  seminaries,  there  is  one  at  Wittenberg,  founded  in  1817,  which 
Las  a  library  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  volumes  and  100  manuscripts. 

As  a  residt  of  our  comparison,  which  is  necessarily  an  imperfect  one, 
it  would  appear  that  in  respect  to  numerical  contents, —  whatever  may 
be  true  as  to  the  comi)arative  value  of  those  contents, —  the  libraries  of 
theological  schools  abroad  do  not  surpass  our  own.  Thi«,  in  the  case 
of  some  of  them,  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  proximity  to 
the  great  university  libraries  which  are  equally  accessible  to  the  theo- 
logical students;  its,  for  example,  in  Tilbiugen,  where  the  university  has 
a  library  of  280,000  volumes. 
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NEED   OF  LIBRARIES   IN   SEMINARIES. 

It  is  harilly  necessary  to  say  anytbiiisf  to  prove  the  importance  of  a 
library  to  the  theological  seminary.  It  has  been  rightly  termed  the 
"  hoATt ''  of  such  an  insiitiitiou.  And  these  libraries  deserve  to  be  sus- 
tained and  enlarged  with  reference  to  other  and  broader  demands  than 
simply  the  immediate  reqnirements  of  the  schools  to  which  they  belong. 
They  should  be  made  centres  of  theological  science  for  the  whole  com- 
uiunify.  It  is  right  that  the  student  in  tliis  highest  of  all  sciences,  who 
is  carrying  his  researches  far  beyoml  ordinary  limits  of  investigation, 
should  resort  to  these  libiaries  with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  them 
all  the  helps  which  the  lerarning  of  the  world  can  furnish,  at  least  within 
the  acknowledged  bounds  of  theological  thought.  And  indeed  no  theo- 
logical seminary  is  complete,  for  the  uses  even  of  its  pupils  and  pro- 
fessors, if  it  does  not  include  within  its  alcoves  many  works,  especially 
tlie  laige  and  costly  books  of  reference,  which  lie  outside  the  circle  of 
theology.  To  be  prepared  for  the  various  exigencies  which  from  time  to 
time  arise  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  religion;  for  the  great 
tasks  whicii  force  themselves  on  our  theological  scholais  once  it  may 
be  in  three  cH.^nturies,  (as,  for  example,  in  the  work  now  going  on  for 
the  revision  of  our  English  Bible;)  for  such  demands,  as  well  as  for 
the  more  common  requiiements  of  the  faithful  student,  there  is  need 
of  a  liberal  policy  in  our  outlay  for  theological  libraries.  And  this  will 
prove  in  the  end  the  true  economy.  If  the  library,  which  is  the  store- 
house of  the  Christian  scholar,  is  left  unreplenished,  the  evil  result 
will  sooner  or  later  be  felt  in  the  parish  and  in  the  church. 

LIBRARY  FUNDS  NEEDED. 

It  may  be  allowable  for  us  in  ])Mssing  to  allude  to  the  necessity  of 
larger  [wovision  for  the  cure  and  maiia.geuiftut  of  our  theological  libraries. 
This  includes  ot  course  the  preparation  of  catalogues ;  and  it  has  been 
truly  said,  "In  the  economy  of  libraries  there  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant th;in  the  character  of  their  catalogues.  A  poor  library  with  a  good 
catalogue  will  often  be  of  more  utility  to  the  student  than  a  rich  library 
with  a  bad  or  carelessly  compiled  one."  The  libraries  of  our  theological 
seminaries  are  so  ])eculiarly  dei)endent  on  the  voluntary  benefactions  of 
the  i)atrous  of  Christian  learning,  that  there  is  special  need  of  calling 
attention  to  this  point.  For  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  these  libraries  have 
suffered  from  the  want  of  adequate  endowments  in  no  particular  more 
seriously  than  in  this.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  books  need  oidy  to  be  bought  and  placed  upon  the  shelves,  and 
that  thenceforward  they  will  not  only  take  care  of  themselves,  but  will 
also, like  the  Howers  l)y  the  roadside,  yield  their  sweetness  spontaneously 
to  the  p.isscr  l>y.  Xothing  is  more  noticeable  in  the  reports  from  the 
various  lil)rari('s  than  the  statements  of  the  very  small  annual  ex- 
penditure for  the  libriiriaii's  salary  or  for  the  care  of  the  books.  Our 
theological  libraries  may  be  emphatically  said  in  this  respect  to  be 
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cheaply  conducted.  There  is  not  one  of  tlic  liir<;er  ones  which  is  provided 
witli  iui  adequate  workin;;-  force.  Probably  not  more  than  one  has  a 
librarian  who  is  expected  to  ^ive  his  whole  time  to  its  supervision' 
To»>  ofti'ii  the  leisure  hours  or  half-hours  of  the  busy  professor,  aided 
it  may  be  by  the  intermittent  half  paid  assistance  of  some  student,  are 
all  that  is  attbrded  for  this  purpose.  It  wouUl  not  be  far  from  the  truth 
to  say  that  any  theological  library  of  20,000  volumes,  which  is  growing 
as  such  a  library  may  be  fairly  supjjoscd  to  grow,  is  defrauded  of  its 
due  care,  and  the  institution  to  wliich  it  belongs  is  suli'ering  from  the 
injustice,  unless  it  is  allowed  the  undivided  services  of  at  least  one  edu- 
cat<'d  person. 

There  have  been  of  late  years  cheering  signs  of  a  new  interest  in  our 
theological  libraries  on  the  part  of  men  of  wealth.  The  subjoined  re- 
p»)rts  make  mention  of  several  munifi(;ent  gifts.  We  trust  that  tbese 
examples  will  be  imitated  by  the  friends  of  libraries  wliich  have  been 
less  favored.  The  excitement  of  a  generous  im])ulse  in  this  direction 
would  be  one  of  the  best  results  of  statistics  such  as  are  presented 
in  this  lvei>ort.  And,  while  ])roviding  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  for  fireproof  buildings  to  contain  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
friends  will  extend  their  generosity  to  the  equallj'  urgent  need  to  which 
we  have  now  referred,  the  support  of  librarians  and  assistants,  without 
Avhose  labors  the  books  which  are  supplied  cannot  accomplish  one-half 
of  their  appointed  work. 

II.— CATHOLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Distinctive  fkatcres  ok  Cvtholic  liurvries — Valuable  collections  in  the- 
ological SCHOOLS  —  Growing  collections  —  Catholic  puijlications. 

In  treating  of  Catholic  libraries  for  a  publication  which  can  necessa- 
rily give  but  limited  space  to  each  contributor,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
do  more  than  give  a  general  idea  of  their  scope.  A  Catholic  library  dif- 
fers from  no  other  library  except  in  the  greater  accumulation  of  matter 
illustrative  of  Catholic  dogma  and  juactice,  or  its  larger  collection  of 
Catholic  literature,  especially  in  the  departments  of  his^^^ory  and  biogra- 
l>hy.  All  learning  is  welcome  to  the  shelves  of  Catholic  libraries,  and 
nothing  is  excluded  from  them  that  should  not  equally  be  excluded  from 
any  reputable  collection  of  books.  Nor  will  even  anti  Catholic  works  be 
.found  wanting  to  them,  at  least  such  as  possess  any  force  or  origi- 
nality. The  history  of  the  church  being  so  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
world  since  the  days  of  Augustus  Ciesar,  there  is  no  period  which  is  not 
redolent  of  her  action,  and  conse(iuently  no  history  which  does  not  have 
to  treat  of  her,  either  approvingly  or  the  reverse.  In  regard  to  general 
literature,  she  preserved,  during  the  long  period  of  social  and  political 
disorder  which  followed  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Emi)ire,  all  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  classic  sources,  and  therefore  works  of  this 
character  can  be  no  strangers  to  shelves  of  Catholic  libraries.     Still  less 
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can  the  Sacred  Scriptures  be,  which  Catholic  hands  collected,  authenti- 
cated, and  handed  down  for  the  use  of  the  meu  of  our  time.  Nor  will  the 
sciences  be  overlooked  by  ecclesiastics  in  forming  their  libraries,  for  in 
past  ages  it  was  the  care  of  their  brethren,  with  such  limited  facilities 
as  were  at  their  command,  and  in  days  inauspicious  lor  scientific  inves- 
tigation, to  cultivate  them. 

Still  the  cliaracter  of  Catholic  libraries  changes  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  books  are  brought  together.  And  here  it  is 
necessary  to  go  a  little  into  detail,  outside  of  the  libraries  themselves, 
in  order  to  illustrate  these  circumstances.  We  will  first  speak  of  theo- 
logical schools,  and  under  this  designation  include  not  only  the  semina- 
ries under  the  control  and  patronage  of  one  or  more  bishops,  for  the 
education  of  their  snbjects  for  the  secular  priesthood,  bui  the  houses  of 
study,  or  scholasticates,  under  the  direction  of  the  several  religious  onlers 
for  the  education  of  their  own  members.  Of  course  in  libraries^of  this 
class  a  larger  proportion  of  works  on  theology  will  be  found  than  in 
other  Catholic  libraries.  Indeed,  the  statistics  in  this  volume  will  prob- 
ably show  that  but  few  Catholic  libraries  of  any  extent  exist  in  this 
country,  except  those  attached  to  theological  schools.  Even  that  at 
Georgetown,  where  this  paper  is  prepared,  owes  the  great  number  of  its 
works  of  this  class  to  the  fact  that  it  was  for  many  years  a  school  of 
theology  as  well  as  of  letters. 

In  all  theological  collections,  the  Bible,  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, must,  as  the  principal  authority  in  theological  teaching,  whether 
of  doctrine  or  morals,  hold  the  prominent  i)lace.  Commentaries  and  ex- 
l)ositions  in  abundance  will  be  found  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Bibles 
themselves.  For  the  use  of  the  professors,  who  are  generally  graduates 
of  the  best  theological  schools  of  Europe,  if  not  for  the  use  of  some 
of  the  stu<lents  themselves,  versious  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  various 
Oriental  languages  will  be  needed. 

Next  in  authoritative  rank  come  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
from  those  who  received  instruction  from  the  apostles  theuiselves  and 
committed  their  doctrine  to  writing,  down  to  almost  our  own  day ;  for  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori,  the  latest  on  whom  the  Holy  See  has  conferred  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church,  died  only  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  his  authority  is  that  which  is  principally  followed 
ill  the  treatment  of  moral  <|uestions.  Works  also  by  later  writers, 
princii)ally  on  dogmatic  subjects,  are  constantly  appearing.  The 
study  of  Dogma,  (Mubraciiig  an  investigation  into  all  revealed  truths, 
ami  therefore  essential  to  those  who  are  to  instruct  others  authori- 
tatively, involves  a  reference  to  many  learued  books  in  which  proofs 
and  illustrations  are  elaborated  to  the  last  degree  of  exactness, 
side  by  si<le  with  every  [xtssible  dilliculty  or  objection  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  against  each  doctrine  treated  of.  Some  works  are 
occupied  with  the  discussion  of  but  a  single  point;  others  take  in  a 
wide  range,  and  some  voluminous  authors   have  published  an  entire 
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course  of  doffma.  Catulidatos  for  the  scholtistlc  (not  the  merely  hon- 
orary) decree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  must  defend  successfully,  in  the 
presence  of  learned  theologians,  and  against  all  objections  proposed  by 
them,  a  number  of  the  most  dillicnlt  theses  in  theology.  None  but 
those  who  Inive  made  long  and  thorough  studies  would  dare  umlertake 
tins  ordeal;  but  at  least  the  api)i>ratus  of  learning  is  provided  to  this 
end  in  the  libraries  of  theological  schools.  But  for  those  who,  either 
from  advanced  years,  imi)erfect  preliminary  studies,  feeble  health, 
or  from  the  immediate  need  in  which  tlieir  bishoj)  stands  for  their  serv- 
ices, are  unable  to  make  a  long  course,  a  shorter  one  is  provided,  ac- 
([uired  from  ap[)roved  com[)eudi  urns  whi(;h  will  be  found  in  every 
theological  library,  and  as  reference,  in  every  ecclesiastical  library  of 
any  kind. 

The  study  of  Moral,  the  other  great  branch  of  Catholic  theology, 
embraces  a  scrutiny  into  every  question  of  morals  that  needs  to  be 
investigated  by  those  who  have  the  direction  of  consciences,  or  whose 
duty  it  is,  in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  to  adjudicate  upon  niatters 
atiecting  the  rights  of  others.  As  solutions  in  these  cases  are  some- 
times attended  with  considerable  difticulty,  and  a  grave  responsibility 
is  attached  to  tiie  deliver^'  of  an  o[)inion,  authorities  for  reference  must 
be  ample  and  exhaustive.  Such  authorities,  more  or  less  voluminous, 
will  be  found  in  the  theological  libraries,  and  are  relied  upon  in  propor- 
tion to  their  world-wide  repute,  as  representing  the  opinions  of  prudent, 
learned,  and  experienced  men. 

So  far,  the  domain  of  theology,  strictly  speaking,  in  Catholic  libraries. 
But  such  libraries  would  be  incomplete,  both  for  the  purposes  of  theo- 
logical study  and  for  general  reference,  without  the  published  acts  of 
the  General  Councils  ot  the  Church,  especially  those  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  of  councils  held  within  the  country,  national  or  provincial, 
or  the  decrees  of  a  synod  of  the  djocese,  in  matters  of  discipline.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  the  decisions  and  solutions  of  the  various  "con- 
gregations" in  Kome,  chietly  of  tiiat  of  "rites,"  and  other  docutueuts 
emanating  from  the  Holy  See.  The  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
an  indispensable  member  of  the  teaching  faculty  in  every  theological 
school,  must  also  have  his  resources  at  hand  in  the  library. 

Works  on  ritual  supply  the  directions  needed  in  all  matters  concern- 
ing both  i)ublic  worship  and  the  private  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. Other  works,  technical  or  devotional,  or  combining  both  features, 
are  prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  studying  for  the  priesthood, 
or  who  are  already  ordained  ;  they  are  frequently  only  monitory  in 
their  nature,  and  some  are  intended  especially  for  the  guidance  of  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders.  Of  the  latter  class  the  Christian  Perfection 
of  Fr.  IJodrignez,  for  the  Jesuits,  is  an  example.  As  in  theological 
schools  a  course  of  rational  philosophy  of  from  one  to  three  years  pre- 
cedes the  study  of  theology,  this  dei)artment  must  also  be  well  i>ro- 
vided  for  in  the  libraries  attached  to  these  iustitutious.     Where  the 
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young  men  in  these  schools  are  educated  as  teachers,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Jesuits,  works  on  mathematics,  physics,  astronomy,  meteorology, 
chemistry,  and  other  sciences,  must  be  added. 

The  attention  giv^en  in  these  schools  to  sacred  eloquence  —  for  practice 
in  which  students  are  required  to  prepare  and  deliver  sermons  in  pres- 
ence of  the  community  —  calls  for  the  best  models  of  sacred  oratory, 
besides  works  on  rhetoric  and  elocution.  As  models  of  composition, 
arrangement,  and  intrinsic  solidity,  the  sermons  of  the  ancient  fathers 
share  equal  atteution  with  those  of  the  great  French  orators  of  the  last 
century,  and  no  library  for  the  use  of  ecclesiastics  will  be  without  a 
copious  supply  of  the  works  of  those  and  others  of  the  best  pulpit 
orators  in  the  church. 

In  regard  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  and  plain  chant,  particular 
instruction  is  given  rather  in  the  preparatory  seminaries  than  in  the 
seminaries  themselves,  to  which  j^oung  men  are  transferred  on  reaching 
the  requisite  age  or  proficiency;  and  in  these  preparatory  schools  for 
those  who  enter  the  secular  priesthood,  or  in  the  colleges  whence  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders  draw  their  candidates,  the  classics  and  modern 
languages  are  also  taught  thoroughly.  An  ignorance  of  Latin  would 
debar  or  delay  the  entrauce  of  a  candidate  into  any  theological  school. 
Once  in,  these  students  are  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  be 
able  to  understand  lectures  or  ordinary  class  instructions  given  in  Latin  — 
sometimes  necessary  when  the  professor  is  of  a  foreign  nationality — 
and  in  some  institutions  they  are  even  obliged  to  converse  in  Latin, 
except  during  hours  of  recreation.  These  circumstances  are  mentioned 
in  order  that  it  may  be  understood  why  the  classics  and  elementary 
books  on  Latin  and  Greek  do  not  necessarily  constitute  a  marked  feature 
of  Catholic  theological,  though  they  do  of  Catholic,  college  libraries. 

Catholic  libraries  in  general — ind  not  those  alone  which  are  at- 
tached to  theological  schools  —  will  be  found  amply  supplied  with  con- 
troversial works  written  by  Catholic  authors.  These  are  needed,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  for  the  use  of  the  owners  as  for  that  of  non-Catholic 
inquirers  who  wish  to  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  some  controverted 
point,  or  who  desire  to  learn  the  evidences  upon  which  the  Catholic 
Church  bases  her  claims  to  the  credence  of  mankind.  Catechetical 
works,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number,  answer  this  purpose  still 
better  when  the  polemic  spirit  has  been  allayed,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  Catholic  library,  large  or  small,  without  an  abundance  of 
both  these  classes  of  books.  The  controversial  works  discuss  every  ob- 
jection which  can  be  alleged  against  the  church  or  the  practice  of  mem- 
bers of  it,  and  are  necessarily  very  numerous. 

Every  age  has  left  behind  it  these  testimonies  to  the  controversies 
that  agitated  it,  and  the  present  age  is  no  less  prolific  than  its  prede- 
cessors, though  the  grounds  of  dispute  are  shifting  now  rather  from 
dogma  to  historical  questions  and  matters  of  science,  indicating  the 
lessening  hold  which  doctrine  has  on  the  uou-Catholic  mind. 
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The  c;vtochctical  works  riinj^e  from  tlu'  little  cateclnsm  in  wliicli 
every  Catliolie  ehiltl  iiiid  every  iioii-Ciitliolic^  adult  who  seeks  to  enter 
the  elinreh  must  be  iiistrueted,  to  the  voitiiiiiiious  works  which  eveu 
the  parish  priest  may  consult  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  people. 

A  Catholic  library  will  not  fail  to  provide  for  all  the  recpiisites  of 
devotion,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  ptayer  books,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
variety,  but  in  books  of  piety  adapted  to  different  conditions  of  life,  or 
ditVerent  spiritual  needs  or  illustrative  of  some  special  devotion.  Every 
j)rivate  lil)rary  in  Catholic  lamilies  abounds  in  these  books.  Prayer 
books,  however,  are  rarely  found  on  library  shelves,  any  more  than  the 
Ivoman  Breviary.  The  former  are  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  generally  ; 
aiul  the  latter,  the  vade  mecum  of  the  clergy,  must  be  recited  daily  by 
every  ecclesiastic.  Among  books  of  piety  are  to  be  included  a  large 
nund)er  of  books  of  meditation,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  ecclesiastics  aud 
members  of  religious  orders,  upon  whom  is  enjoined  the  daily  practice  of 
mental  prayer,  food  for  which  is  sought  in  these  volumes.  Libraries 
which  have  to  be  consulted  by  the  clergy,  at  least  by  those  who  preach 
missions  to  the  people  or  retreats  in  religious  houses  —  an  annual  observ- 
ance—  must  find  in  them  material  adapted  to  their  i)urpose.  The 
famous  book  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  forms  the 
basis  of  most  of  these  compilations,  but  maoy  others  exist  besides. 
Keligious  biographies  also  abound  in  Catholic  libraries,  and  as  they 
embrace  accounts  of  the  lives  of  holy  persons  in  every  age  since  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  from  the  martyrs  of  the  Roman  arena  or  the 
hermits  of  the  Egyptian  deserts,  to  our  own  day,  and  not  only  of  those 
who  have  been  decreed  the  honor  of  canonization,  but  of  great  numbers 
who  have  never  been  proposed  for  it,  it  may  be  imagined  how  compre- 
hensive a  collection  these  books  form.  These  lives  also  illustrate  more 
or  less  the  history  of  the  times  wherein  the  persons  lived. 

The  great  work  in  folio  of  the  Bollandists,  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  be- 
gun in  1G43  aud  still  in  process  of  publication,  is  in  fact  a  repertory  of 
most  varied  learning. 

Ecclesiastical  history,  of  course,  forms  an  important  element  in  Cath- 
olic libraries;  but  this  history  not  only  includes  the  exhaustive  tomes  of 
writers  who  take  in  the  whole  history  of  the  church,  but  of  others  who 
illustrate  a  particular  age,  country,  event  or  transaction. 

Works  concerning  the  history  of  the  church  in  the  United  States,  or 
in  particular  States,  form  a  growing  collection.  The  current  of  con- 
temporary Catholic  history  is  well  shown  forth  through  the  monthly  and 
weekly  publications  which  appear  in  man^^  countries  and  languages. 
The  Catholic  quarterlies,  however,  and  some  of  the  monthly  publica- 
tions, are  devoted  chiefly  to  literary  or  scientific  criticism.  The  Catholic 
weeklies  in  this  country  are  now  so  numerous  that  their  preservation 
in  libraries  is  seldom  attended  to.  If  this  apology  is  needed  for  the 
absence  from  such  libraries  of  publications  that  will  form  an  important 
reference  hereafter  for  others  besides  Catholics,  it  ought  to  be  coupled 
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with  the  suggestion  proper  to  be  made  in  a  work  wliich  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  poisons  of  all  religious,  that  a  general  Catholic  library 
ought  to  be  established  at  some  central  point  where  every  Catholic  pub- 
lication, at  least  among  those  issued  in  this  country,  may  have  a  place. 
Materials  for  history  would  gather  in  such  a  collection  that  might  not 
readily  be  found  combined  in  any  other. 

llavingthus  touched  upou  the  more. important  characteiistics  of  Cath- 
olic libraries,  it  would  be  well  perhaps  to  observe  that  while  the  leading 
ones  in  this  country  are  attached  to  seminaries,  colleges,  or  religious 
houses,  there  are  many  private  collections  of  considerable  value,  espe- 
cially those  in  episcopal  residences,  or  belonging  to  gentlemen  of  the 
clergy  or  laity  who,  together  with  literary  tastes,  possess  the  means  to 
gratify  them. 

Catholic  libraries  are  also  beginning  to  be  formed  in  cities  and  towns, 
chietiy  under  the  auspices  of  associations  that  seek  to  provide  a  safe 
and  i)leasant  resort  for  young  men  in  the  evenings.  In  these  libraries 
will  be  found  the  lighter  Catholic  literature,  to  which  no  reference  has 
so  far  been  made  in  this  paper — travels,  sketches,  poems,  tales,  &c.,  a 
few  of  which  are  by  American  and  some  by  Irish  authors,  but  the  ma- 
jority by  English  writers,  chiefly  converts,  or  translated  from  the  French, 
German,  Flemish,  and  other  continental  languages. 

Finally,  it  would  be  well  to  observe  that  Catholic  libraries  are  acces- 
sible for  reference,  if  not  for  study,  to  all  inquirers.  In  most  cases  non- 
Catholic  visitors  would  doubtless  be  welcomed  to  them  with  great  cor- 
diality. Those  who  have  these  libraries  in  keeping  rather  invite  than 
repel  scrutiny  into  whatever  is  distinctively  Catholic  in  their  collections. 

III.— SKETCHES  OF  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARIES. 

SAN   FRANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

This  Seminary  was  founded  by  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States,  and  went  into  operation  in  the  year 
187L  The  library  contains  5,000  volumes  of  valuable  standard  books. 
Its  increase  is  by  donations,  and  has  averaged,  since  1872,  about  100 
volumes  a  year.  It  possesses  also  some  500  pam[)hlets,  but  no  manu- 
scripts worthy  of  mention.  It  is  solely  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
students.  The  seminary,  being  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  no  building  of  its 
own,  but  several  comfortable  rooms  for  students  have  been  fitted  up 
and  furnished  by  the  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  trustees 
of  University  College  have  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  semi- 
nary sufiicient  room  in  the  college  building. 

13y  the  liberality  of  the  olficers  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Library  Associa- 
tion, the  students  have  the  use  also  of  these  three  large  and  rich  col- 
lections of  books.  In  property,  money,  and  subscriptions,  the  funds  of 
the  seminary  amount  to  ••i<S0,500. 
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BAPTIST   TIIEOLOCilCAL   SEMINAIIV,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 

TIm'  seminniy  lias  had  au  active  and  or^Muizcd  oxistoncc  only  since 
Oirtober,  ISliT,  and  the  library,  now  iiumberiny;  l.j,()00  volumes,  has  beeu 
collected  since  that  time.  The  first  important  step  towards  its  forma- 
tion was  the  purchase,  in  18()!>,  of  the  library  of  Prof.  E.  W.  Ilengsten- 
ber;;.  of  llerlin,  consisting  of  about  10, (.()()  bound  volumes,  and  2,(H)0  or 
^{,000  unbound  books  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  theol- 
ogy, church  liistory,  and  biblical  literature.  The  funds  for  this  purchase 
were  furnished  by  a  few  friends  of  theological  education  in  Chicago.  In 
October,  1871,  there  was  purchased,  through  the  liberality  of  D. 
Henry  Sheldon,  Adam  Smith,  and  other  gentlemen  of  Chicago,  a 
very  choice  collection  of  works,  (•JO!)  volumes,)  relating  to  the  Anabap- 
tists of  Germany  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  comprising  the  works 
of  BuUinger,  Zwingli,  Fabri,  Osiander,  Eck,  and  others  opposing  the 
tenets  of  the  .\.nabai)tists,  and  the  responses  of  ilubmaier  and  other 
adherents  of  their  <loctrines.  In  March,  1873,  the  library  (over  3,000 
volumes)  of  the  late  Rev.  George  B.  Ide,  of  Springfield,  jNIass.,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  trustees,  and  added  to  the  collection.  There  have  also 
been  valuable  donations  from  private  individuals. 

No  classified  and  complete  catalogue  of  the  library  has,  as  yet,  beeu 
prepared;  but  each  separate  collection  has  a  catalogue  of  its  own. 

CHICAGO   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY,   CHICAGO,   ILL. 

The  first  step  toward  the  formation  of  a  library  was  taken  in  1855,  the 
year  in  which  the  seminary  received  its  charter,  by  the  purchase  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  Duriug  the  following  year,  (1856,)  500  volumes  were  added 
by  the  liberality  of  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Perkins,  of  Chicago.  Rev.  Wm.  Pat- 
ton  presented  several  hundred  volumes  from  his  own  collection,  and 
rendered  valuable  aid  by  securing  donations  of  books  in  England. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  S.  C.  Bartlett,  nearly  81,000  were  collected 
in  Chicago,  and  expended  in  the  i)urchase  of  books.  In  1875,  Rev.  E.  M. 
Williams,  an  alumnus  of  the  semuiary,  gave  books  to  the  value  of  $1,500, 
Other  valuable  contributions  of  money  and  books  have  been  received 
from  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  names  are  too 
numerous  for  insertion.  Annual  contributions  for  the  purchase  of  books 
are  made  by  t4ie  Alumni  Society. 

There  is,  at  present,  no  permanent  library  fund,  except  that  known 
as  the  Patton  binding  fund,  amounting  to  $1,000,  the  gift  of  Rev.  W. 
W.  Patton,  of  Chicago.  The  amount  received  and  expended  during 
the  year  1874-75,  was  about  82,000, 

The  library  contains  at  present  5,500  volumes.  The  catalogue  is  in 
manuscript. 
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PRESBYTERIAN    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY  OF     THE   NORTHWEST,   CHI- 
CAGO,  ILL. 

This  library  was  begun  in  1859,  and  now  numbers  about  8,000  vobiraes. 
Many  donarioiis  of  books  have  been  received,  but  no  particulars  are 
given.  The  sum  of  $2,500  towards  a  permanent  fuud  was  received  from 
H.  R.  Coruinff,  of  New  York. 

There  is  no  printed  catalogue  of  the  library. 

WOODSTOCK  COLLEGE,  WOODSTOCK,  MD. 

The  existence  of  this  library,  which  was  opened  in  1869,  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Angelo  M.  Paresce,  who,  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  opening  of  Woodstock  College,  had  agents  in  the  principal 
literary  centres  of  Europe  engaged  in  the  collection  of  books.  In  this 
manner  more  than  half  the  works  which  constitute  fehe  present  library 
were  obtained. 

The  library  now  contains  about  18,000  bound  volumes,  chiefly  the- 
ological, and  nearly  2,000  pamphlets.  Among  the  works  of  special  value 
are  Walton's  Polyglot,  London,  1657;  Cardimd  Mai's  critical  works  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  5  volumes;  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  ;  the 
Holy  Fathers,  Migue's  edition,  153  volumes  Latin,  and  101  volumes 
Greek;  Dnrandus,  1539;  Duns  Scotus,  1009;  Baronius,  59  volumes; 
the  works  of  the  Bollandists,  00  volumes;  and  among  the  curiosities  a 
manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  parchment,  written  in  Hebrew,  being 
a  scroll  of  the  book  of  Moses,  97  feet  long  and  2  feet  10  inches  wide, 
formerly  used  in  a  synagogue  at  Yemen  ;  an  illuminated  breviary  of 
the  thirteenth  century ;  and  Antonini  Theologia,  in  black  letter,  1500. 
There  are  also  works  in  the  Turkish,  Persian,  Chaldaic,  Coptic,  P^gyp- 
tian,  Arabic,  Russian,  Armenian,  and  Chinese  languages. 

The  annual  additions  to  the  library  average  about  200  volumes  and  300 
pamphlets. 

Tlie  library  occupies  a  hall  75  by  41  feet,  and  25  feet  in  height.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  room  is  the  frescoed  ceiling,  on  which  is 
represented  the  solar  system,  forming  not  merely  an  artistic  decoration 
but  a  reliable  astronomical  chart. 

ANDOVER   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY,   ANDOVER,   MASS. 

This  seminary  was  founded  in  1807,  and  was  oi)ened  for  instruction  Sep- 
tember 28, 1808.  The  library  was  recognized  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
institution  from  the  beginning. 

Donations  and  becpiestsof  njoney  for  the  purchase  of  books  have  been 
received  from  time  to  time,  a  statement  of  whicli  will  be  found  below. 

There  have  also  been  gifts  of  books,  from  time  to  time ;  the  chief  of 
these  beiiig  the  bequest,  in  1847,  of  the  valuable  theological  library 
of  the  Rev.  John  Codmau,  of  Dorchester,  numbering  1,250  volumes. 
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MiMitioii  should  also  be  made  of  a  very  valuable  gift  of  books,  worth 
iu'iha|)s  tVoin  $300  to  81,000,  by  the  late  Lieiiteiiaiit  Governor  Samuel 
T.  Armstrong,  of  Boston ;  and  of  a  {^ift  of  some  (JO  volumes  received  in 
1S4;{,  from  John  Dunlop,  of  Ediid)ur<:jh,  Seotland. 

In  IS(J7,  Mrs.  Susan  Flint  Shcdd,  of  Boston,  presenteil  a  copy  of 
Tischemlorfs  splendid  fac  simile  edition  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  at  a 
cost  of  not  far  from  $200. 

In  ISiJ!)  ami  1S70  a  most  interestinj^  collection  of  i)amphlets,  nnmber- 
injj  more  than  S,000,  was  given  to  tTie  library  by  the  Kev.  William  B. 
Sprague,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Among  these  is  a  large  number  of  the 
"election  sermons"  of  early  dates  preached  in  Massachusetts  and 
other  States,  besides  many  other  sermons  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
other  publications  of  much  value  in  reference  to  the  religious  history  of 
this  country. 

The  libraries  of  two  societies  of  students  in  the  seminary — the  Society 
of  Incpiiry  on  Missions,  and  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society  —  have,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  been  transferred  to  the  trustees,  and  many  of  the 
books,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  2,500  volumes,  have  been  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Seminary  Library. 

The  nunjber  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  now  more  than  34,000,  (in- 
cluding duplicates,)  besides  10,000  or  12,000  pamphlets. 

More  than  10,000  volumes  have  been  added  during  the  past  ten  years. 
The  largest  accession  at  any  one  time  in  that  period  was  by  the  purchase 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  W.  Niedner,  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Berlin.  This  collection  consisted  of  some  4,000  vol- 
umes, chiefly  in  the  German  and  Latin  languages,  among  which  are 
many  rare  and  curious  books,  and  works  of  great  value  to  the  theologi- 
cal stndinit,  especially  in  the  department  of  history. 

The  Andover  Library,  considering  the  very  moderate  funds  which 
have  been  at  its  disposal,  is  reasonably  well  furnished  in  the  several 
departments  of  theology,  and  to  some  extent  is  able  to  n)eet  the  more 
common  demands  in  other  lines  of  study. 

A  catalogue  of  10 L  pages,  octavo,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gibbs,  after- 
wards professor  in  Yale  College,  was  i)rinted  in  1819 ;  and  another  of  531 
pages,  octavo,  by  the  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Taylor,  in  1838.  But  one  supple- 
mentary catalogue  has  been  issued;  it  comprised  (37  pages,  and  was 
printed  in  1849. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  the  library  occupied  a  hall,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  in  the  chapel,  built  in  1818,  by  William  Bartlet,  of  Newbury- 
port,  one  of  the  principal  benefactors  of  the  seminary.  In  ISGO  it 
was  removed  to  its  present  quarters  in  Brechin  Hall,^  an  elegant 
stone  edition,  built  for  its  accommodation,  at  a  cost  of  $41,000,  by  the 
gift  of  Messrs.  John  Smith,  Peter  Smith,  and  John  Dove,  of  Andover. 
To  the  three  last  named  gentlemen  the  library  is  also  indebted  for  a 

'So  named  by  the  donors  iu  honor  of  their  native  place,  Brechin,  Scotland. 
10  E 
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permanent  fund  of  $25,000,  the  income  of  which  ia  to  be  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  the  building  and  to  the  purchase  of  books. 

Besides  the  above,  the  income  of  other  funds,  amounting  to  about 
$18,500,  is  now  avaihible  for  the  purchase  of  books.  These  funds  were 
given  for  this  object  by  donors  already  named. 

The  persons  entitled  to  borrow  books  from  the  library  are  the  officers 
and  students  of  the  theological  seminary,  the  instructors  of  Phillips 
Academy,  settled  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  Andover,  and  such  other 
persons  as  may  obtain  special  permission  from  the  faculty. 

The  library  is  open  every  week  day,  except  during  the  vacations  of 
the  seminary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  gifts  of  money  for  the  library, 
with  the  date  of  reception  of  each,  chietiy  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
It  does  not  include  a  number  of  generous  donations  which  have  been 
nuulc  within  the  past  ten  years  for  the  current  salary  of  the  librarian, 
among  which  was  one  of  $3,000  from  the  three  donors  of  the  new  library 
building. 

Donations  of  money. 

Moses  Brown,  Newbnryport,  Mass.,  1808 $1,000 

Hon.  John  Norris,  Salem,  Mass.,  1808 1,000 

Capt.  Stei)hen  Holland,  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  1808 500 

Hon.  William  Gray,  Boston,  Mass.,  1811 3:?3 

Hon.  Isaac  Ticlienor,  Bennington,  Vt.,  1812 20 

Henry  Gray,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1816 3,000 

Jonathan  Marsh,  Newbnryport,  Mass.,  1819 500 

Anonymous  donors,  1865-'6() 1, 100 

Ebenezer  Aldeu,  M.  D.,  Randolph,  1871 100 

Rev.  Theodore  D.  Waolsey,  D.  D.,  Now  Haven,  Conu.,  1873 50 

Bequests  of  money. 

Samuel  Abbot,  Andover,  Ma.ss.,  1812 l,OtX' 

Hon.  William  riiillips,  Boston,  Mass.,  1827' 5,001' 

Hon.  William  Reed,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  1837 5,000 

GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY,   BOSTON,   MASS.  ^ 

This  library  was  fornied  in  1800,  and  numbers  about  12,000  volumes. 
Donations  have  been  made  to  it  as  follows  :  In  1865  the  Rev.  Charles 
Burroughs,  D.  D.,  gave  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  in  61  folio  volumes,  at  | 
an  ex|)ense  of  about  $1,500.  He  also  gave  (l8S0-'65)  $500  j  and  be- 
queathed nearly  all  his  private  library,  some  3,000  volumes,  and 
$5,000.  These  bequests  have  not  yet  been  received.  Miss  Arabella 
Kice  left  a  bequest  of  $3,000.  Mr.  Eben  Dale  gave  $500,  and 
also  left  a  be(piest  of  $500.    The  late  Messrs.  James  Read  and  Seth 

'  Mr.  Phillips's  f.ind,  having  been  increased  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tlie  be- 
quest, amounts  now  to  about  .$13,650,  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  which  is  available 
annually  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  available  fund  may  therefore  be  called 
about  $t),000. 

'^  1  nrther  details  respecting  this  library,  written  by  the  librarian,  will  be  found  in 
the  article  entitled  Public  Libraries  of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 
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Ailams  U'ft  btMjiiests  of  !^")l)()  each.  The,  trustees  of  the  hite  Charles 
SiHuleis  i^.ivii  to  the  library  •'j'.")lM).  ICilward  Tuooks,  now  president 
of  the  institution ;  John  Cr.  Casing,  William  Eaieison  Baker,  and 
the  late  .Johu  Taylor,  have  each  given  $501)  or  more.  These  gifts 
were  icceived  between  1804  and  1874.  Messrs.  Peter  C.  Brooks, 
.lames  I'arkcr,  Oardner  B.  Perry,  Robert  M.  Cashing,  F.  Gordon 
Dexter,  E.  L.  Tobey,  George  C.  Shattuck,  M.  D.,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Nathaniel  L.  Frothingham,  and  the  late  Dr.  John  C.  Hayden,  have 
each  given  the  association  $300  or  more.  ilon.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  U.  Uollis  Hauuewell,  Rev.  Luther  Farnham,  and  62  others, 
have  each  given  $100  or  more.  All  these  donations  were  received 
between  180J  and  1875,  and  were  chietiy  from  residents  of  Boston  and 
vicinity.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  12,000.  There  is 
no  printed  catalogue,  but  two  manuscript  catalogues,  both  arranged 
al[)habetically,  one  by  authors,  the  other  by  subjects. 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL   OF   HARVARD   UxVIVERSITV,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.  \ 

In  the  academic  year  18-'5-'26  several  boxes  of  books  for  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University  were  imported  from  England.  Divinity 
Hall  was  then  going  up,  and  was  ready  for  occupation  by  students, 
and  for  the  reception  of  books  in  the  summer  of  1826,  and  these 
books  were  then  sent  there.  About  the  same  time  circulars  represent- 
ing the  wants  of  the  school  and  library  were  sent  to  clergymen  and 
others,  soliciting  donations.  About  1829  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason 
Harris,  of  Dorchester,  gave  several  hundred  volumes  from  his  private 
library.  There  have  been  other  gifts,  but  the  amounts  an  I  names  of 
donors  are  not  specified.  The  last  donation  received  was  a  bequest  of 
800  volumes  from  the  Rev.  James  Walker,  D.D. 

The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  is  about  17,000,  besides 
1,200  numbers  of  quarterly  reviews,  unbound. 

NEWTON    THEOLOGICAL   INSTITUTION,   NEWTON    (CENTRE,   MASS. 

The  institution  was  opened  in  December,  1825,  and  the  library  was 
begun  about  the  same  time,  by  donations  of  books  from  a  few  friends. 

The  amount  of  library  funds  may  be  given  as  $25,000,  though  the  li- 
brary has  not  yet  been  able  to  draw  the  interest  on  more  than  $10,000. 
The  remaining  $15,000  is  subscribed  and  paid,  but  the  interest  cannot 
be  used  until  the  general  endowment  subscription  is  collected.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Gardner  Colby,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  gives  to 
the  library  $500  annually,  and  has  engaged  to  do  so  for  the  next  seven 
years.  The  library  has,  therefore,  $1,200  a  year  to  use  for  the  purchase 
and  binding  of  books.  The  salary  of  the  librarian,  $650  a  year,  is  paid 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  institution. 

'  A  further  account  of  thia  library  will  be  found  iii  the  sketches  of  uaiversity  aad 
college  libraries,  iu  Chapter  III. 
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Tbe  library  lias,  daring  its  whole  history-,  received  generous  benefac- 
tions, but  of  tlie  earlier  ones  no  particulars  are  given.  The  largest  re- 
cent benefactors  are  Hon.  J.  Warren  Merrill,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Gardner  Colby,  of  Newton,  Mass.;  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass. ;  and  Matthew  Bolles,  of  Boston,  who  have  contributed 
altogether  about  $20,000. 

The  present  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  13,000.  The  yearly 
additions  average  about  400  volumes.  The  yearly  expenditure  for  new 
books  is  $1,000. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  books  have  been  selected,  with  few 
exceptions,  by  the  professors,  with  a  view  to  meeting  their  own  wants 
and  those  of  the  students. 

There  is  no  printed  catalogue,  but  two  card  catalogues  ;  one  arranged 
by  authors,  the  other  by  subjects. 

The  library  building,  which  is  of  stone,  lighted  from  the  top,  was 
built  about  ten  years  ago. 

DREW  THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY,  MADISON,  N.   J. 

This  seminary,  founded  by  Daniel  Drew,  of  New  York  City,  was 
opened  November  0,  1807.  Mr.  Drew  gave  to  the  seminary  ninety- 
nine  acres  of  land  with  the  buildings  thereon,  fitted  up  two  of  these  for 
dormitories,  and  subsequently  built  four  professors'  houses  at  an 
expense  of  $20,000  each.  In  addition  to  this,  he  gave  $25,000  for  a 
library. 

Doctor  McClintock,  afterwards  president  of  the  seminary,  was  intrusted 
with  the  selection  of  books  for  a  library,  and  the  seminary  opened  with 
a  collection  ot  some  5,000  volumes.  In  a  year  the  number  had  increased 
to  10,000  volumes.  Among  the  books  purchased  at  this  time  was  the 
collection  on  hymnology  of  David  Creamer,  of  Baltimore.  Nearly  all 
the  005  volumes  of  this  collection  were  hymn  books,  representing  nearly 
all  modern  publications  and  many  old  and  rare  ones. 

After  January,  1860,  the  purchases  of  books  appear  to  have  nearly 
ceased.  After  the  death  of  Doctor  McClintock  in  1870,  his  private 
library,  about  3,000  volumes,  was  purchased  for  the  seminary  for  the 
sum  of  $2,500,  of  which  $2,000  were  subscribed  by  friends  in  New  York 
City. 

From  1870  to  lS74there  were  a  few  donations  but  no  purchases;  even 
the  periodicals  were  not  kept  up,  aud,  owing  to  changes  in  the  office  of 
librarian,  little,  if  any,  progress  was  made.  Several  students  acted  as 
assistant  librarians  gratuitously.  The  library  was  moved  from  one 
part  of  the  building  to  auotlier,  and,  unless  the  number  of  books  pur- 
chased was  overestimated,  not  a  few  were  scattered  and  lost. 

During  the  year  1874-'75  the  books  have  been  well  protected  and 
classified.  An  assistant  librarian  with  a  salary  has  been  appointed,  and 
the  library  is  in  very  good  condition.  A  gift  of  $350  has  lately  been  re- 
ceived from  J.  B.  Cornell,  for  binding  periodicals  and  making  purchases. 
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Numerous ilonations  of  books  have  been  received,  most  of  tbem  small, 
tlit»ii;,'li  in  many  cases  valuable,  and  the  list  of  doiu)rs  is  too  long  for 
ins(>rtion. 

Tlie  library  contained,  June,  LSTo,  l(),87.>  bound  volumes,  4,950  pam- 
phlets, and  about  40  volumes  of  ne\vsp;ipers.  Of  the  books,  8,301)  are 
in  ICnglish,  1,;U)0  in  German,  500  iu  French,  GUJ  iu  Greek  and  L  itin, 
and  150  Italian  aud  miscellaneous. 

A  manuscript  catalogue,  ali)habetically  arranged  by  authors  aud  sub 
jects,  is  ai>i)roaching  completion. 

TUEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.   J. 

The  seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  America  was  estab- 
lished in  1784  and  was  for  many  years  connected  with  Queens,  now  Rut- 
gers College.  The  library,  which  was  small,  having  perhaps  5,000  vol- 
umes, belonged  to  both  institutions  in  common. 

In  1855  Mrs.  Anna  ITertzog,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  $30,000  for  a  build- 
ing to  be  called  the  Peter  Hertzog  Theological  Hall.  Into  this  build- 
ing when  completed  the  theological  b);)ks  of  the  library  were  removed, 
and  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  present  seminary  library,  which 
now  contains  about  20,000  volumes.  Most  of  the  original  collecti(Mi  con- 
sists of  works  of  Swiss  and  FTolland  theologians,  which  appear  to  have 
been  given  at  different  times  by  the  ministers  of  the  church. 

In  1874  a  large  fire  proof  structure  was  built  for  the  library  on  the 
seminary  grounds  by  Col.  Gardner  A.  Sage,  of  New  York.  Into  this 
building  the  books  Iiav^e  been  removed.  Additions  of  standard  books 
are  constantly  being  made,  and  the  seminary  has  funds  on  hand  to  in- 
crease the  number  to  80,000  volumes. 

THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY,    PRINCETON,   N.   J. 

Prior  to  1821  the  seminary  possessed  no  regular  library.  In  that 
year  a  union  took  place  between  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  aud 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Unitiid  States,  one  of  the  terms  of  which 
specified  that  the  theological  library  then  belonging  to  the  former,  mainly 
consisting  of  books  left  by  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.,  "  shall  be  trans- 
ferred and  belong  to  the  seminary  at  Princeton."  In  accordance  with 
this  more  than  2,400  volumes,  forming  that  collection,  were  received  at 
Princeton  in  1822.  Subsequently,  however,  a  small  i)arty  of  dissent- 
ers from   that  action   of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  advanced  a 

:  claim  to  the  ownership  of  these  books.     Amicable  litigation  followej^  ; 

I  and  at  last,  in  1838 — the  chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  having 
allowed  the  claim — they  were  removed  to  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  The  friends 
of  the  seminary  at  once  came  to  its  relief,  and  by  liberal  donations  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  library.  Prominent  among  these  bene- 
factors was  James  Lenox,  of  New  York  City,  who  has  not  only  en- 
riched the  library  by  a  long  succession  of  gifts  in  books,  but,  observing 
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tho  need  of  more  secure  protection  for  them,  built  the  beautiful  Gothic 
buil(lin<>-  known  as  Lenox  Hall,  completed  in  1844,  and  since  occupied  by 
the  theological  library. 

Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  acted  as  librarian  till  his  death  in  1851 ; 
Dr.  William  Henry  Green  assumed  the  trust  when  he  became  professor 
of  Oriental  literature  in  that  year;  and  Dr.  Charles  Aiken,  when  he 
was  elected  professor  of  Cliristian  ethics  and  apologetics  in  1872. 

From  the  report  of  the  trustees  in  1851,  it  appears  that  the  library 
then  contained  only  9,000  volumes.  In  1852  the  trustees  represented 
to  the  general  asseuibly  of  the  church  the  need  of  regular  grants  for  the 
increase  of  the  library  ;  but  the  yearly  reports  still  exhibited  a  slow 
rate  of  growth.  In  1853,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
gave  to  the  library  a  remarkable  collection  of  pamphlets,  mainly  theo- 
logical. The  1,200  volumes  of  this  collection  i)robably  include  20,000 
titles,  and  consist  of  loug  series  of  sermons  preached  at  the  elec-tions  in 
several  States,  on  fast,  thanksgiving,  ordination,  funeral,  and  other 
occasions;  oratious  and  addresses  before  literary  societies  and  at  col- 
lege commencements;  reports  of  benevolent  associations  in  this  country 
and  in  England;  discussions  of  social  questions;  arguments  elicited  by 
theological  controversies  in  both  countries  ;  and  literature  of  the  civil 
war. 

In  1855  Mr.  Samuel  Agnew  presented  730  volumes,  mainly  theologi- 
cal. 

Ill  1801  II.  L.  and  A.  Stuart,  of  New  York  City,  purchased  and  pre- 
sented to  the  library  the  rare  collection,  consisting  of  3,400  volumes? 
left  by  Professor  Josei)h  Addison  Alexander;  and  in  1862,  gave  $10,000 
in  United  States  bonds,  yielding  $600  a  year.  They  have  also  made 
valuable  gifts  of  books  in  every  subsequent  year;  in  1868,  the  family 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  M.  Krebs  gave  his  library,  consisting  of  1,147 
volumes  ;  in  1871,824  volumes  of  miscellaneous  books  (!ame  to  the  li- 
brary from  the  collection  of  the  late  Stephen  Collins,  M.  D.,  of  Baltimore. 

I\Iany  other  benefactors  have  at  various  times  enriched  the  library 
with  their  gifts. 

The  number  of  volumes  reported  in  the  library  in  1875  was  26,779, 
Among  them  are  the  four  great  polyglots  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Complutensian,  5  volumes,  folio,  printed  at  Alcala  in  1509-'I7;  theAnt- 
weip,  8  volumes,  folio,  156i)-'72;  the  Paris,  10  volumes,  folio,  1628-'45; 
and  the  London,  6  vobuues,  folio,  1657 ;  the  Annales  Ecclesiastici  of 
Baronius  and  others,  42  volumes,  folio;  the  works  of  Luther,  Calvin. 
aiKl  MelaiKirhon  in  many  editions;  the  Benedictine  and  other  editions  of 
many  of  the  Fathers,  and  tlie  ancient  impressions  or  modern  reprints  of 
worthies,  confessors,  and  martyrs;  the  Codex  Vaticanus  Novi  Testa- 
menti,  folio,  Rome,  1857-'71  ;  the  Codex  Vaticanus  Veteris  Testamenti, 
published  at  Rome  by  Vercellone  and  Cozza,  in  4  volumes,  quarto,  1872; 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  Veteris  Testamenti,  by  Woide  and  Baber,  4  vol- 
umes, folio,  London,  1786  and  18l6-'28;  the  Codex  BeziB  Cantabrigien- 
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sis,  by  Ki|>liii|j:,  2  volumes,  folio,  London,  171K5 ;  and  the  Codox  Sinaiti- 
(.'us,  by  'risolHMidorf,  t  volumes,  ((uarro,  8t.  l*etersbiir;^li,  18()2.  In  addi- 
tion to  tlu'se  is  the  splendid  sutHU'ssion  of  twelve,  fac  similes  of  [)alimp- 
sests  and  other  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures,  published  also  by 
Tisehendorf,  in  ipiarto,  between  IS4.~)  and  IS70.  Tliese  are  the  gifts  of 
the  Messrs.  Stuart,  and  to  these  they  have  lately  added  the  splendid 
fac  sianle  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter. 

AUBURN   THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY,    AUBURN,   N.  Y. 

The  library  of  the  seminary  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  coeval  with  the 
seminary  itself,  which  was  incorporated  April,  ISliO.  The  founders  of 
the  seminary,  the  clergy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  central  and  west- 
ern New  York,  became  also  the  founders  of  the  library,  by  giving  their 
own  books  as  a  nucleus. 

During  a  period  of  thirty-five  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  library 
it  de[>ended  for  its  increase  almost  exclnsively  upon  contributions  of 
books.  The  list  of  donors  during  this  period  is  too  long  for  insertion, 
but,  as  the  result  of  their  liberality,  the  library  in  iSoo* numbered  G,000 
volumes. 

The  increase  of  the  library  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  due  also 
in  great  measure  to  the  gifts  of  its  friends. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  to  the  library  was  received  from  S.  E. 
Brown,  D.  D.,  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  formerly  in  China, 
and  now  in  Japan,  and  consisted  of  204  volumes  of  Chinese  works; 
among  them,  besides  the  Chinese  classics,  the  Imperial  Chinese  Diction- 
ary, the  Imperial  Statutes  of  China,  and  Dr.  Morrison's  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language. 

A  copy  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  was  presented  by  Sylvester  Willard, 
M.D.,  in  1870. 

From  1821  to  1827  only  five  gifts  of  money  are  recorded.  Fonr  of 
these  amounted  to  894: ;  the  amount  of  the  last,  received  from  Arthur 
Tappan,  is  not  mentioned,  but  with  it  28  volumes  of  costly  works 
were  purchased.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years  small  donations  of 
money  were  undoubtedly  received,  but  no  record  of  them  has  been  pre- 
served. After  1855,  through  the  exertions  of  Eev.  Frederick  Starr, 
financial  agent  of  the  seminary,  a  permanent  library  fund  of  $11,000  was 
secured.  Of  this  amount  85,000  were  given  by  Simeon  Benjamin,  of 
Elmira;  81,500  by  T.  G.  Maxwell  and  brother, of  Geneva;  $1,280  by 
G.  K.  Rich,  of  Buffalo;  81,000  by  Ferdinand  Beebee,  of  East  Bloom- 
field;  8000  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Downs,  of  Downsville,  and  smaller  amounts 
by  a  few  others.  Robert  Nelson,  of  Auburn,  has  recently  added  8500  to 
the  fund.  The  interest  only  of  the  permanent  fund  is  to  be  expended 
for  books. 

Albert  H.  Porter,  of  Niagara  Falls,  has  recently  given  80,000  to 
be  expended  in  filling  an  alcove  with  the  standard  patristic  and  rab. 
binical  works.     Several  bundled  volumes  have  already  been  purchased. 
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The  library  now  contains  about  10,000  volumes.  Tlie  average  yearly 
additions  dnriiij?  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  have  been  somewhat  less 
than  200  volumes.  But,  during  the  last  eight  years,  the  additions  have 
averaged  over  300  volumes  a  year. 

In  the  biblical,  critical  and  exegetical  department,  including  the 
patristic  and  rabbinical  works,  there  are  ajout  L*,500  volumes;  in  the 
theological  and  homiletical  department,  about  2,000  volumes;  in  the 
{lei):irtment  of  religious  literature,  over  2,000  volumes;  in  the  depart- 
ment of  literature,  about  2,000  volumes ;  of  United  States  and  State 
government  documents,  about  1,000  volumes;  and  of  pamphlets,  bound 
and  unbound,  about  1,000  volumes. 

No  catalogue  of  the  library  has  yet  been  printed.  Com[)lete  manu- 
script catalogues  of  authors  and  subjects  are  in  separate  volumes. 

The  library  is  open  daily  except  Sunday,  the  year  round,  and  is  free 
to  the  public  for  reference. 

The  new  library  building,  which  cost  $40,01)0,  is  the  gift  of  Hon.  Wm. 
E.  Dodge,  and  Hon.  Edwin  D,  Morgan,  of  New  York,  who  shared  the 
expense  equally.  The  capacity  of  the  building  is  from  80,000  to  10^,000 
volumes. 

GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY   OF    THE   PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES,   NEW    YORK,   N.   Y. 

The  seminary  was  opened  September  7,  1820,  and  the  nucleus  of  a 
library  was  almost  immediately  formed  by  the  liberality  of  a  few  indi- 
vidurils.  In  1821  the  trustees  reported  900  volumes,  upwards  of  300  of 
which  were  folios,  and  many  of  them  extremely  rare  and  valuable.  This 
was  exclusive  of  a  valuable  collection  of  theological  books  deposited  for 
the  use  of  the  students  by  a  gentleman  of  Connecticut. 

In  1821  the  General  Seminary  of  the  Church,  then  in  New  Haven,  was 
iucorporate«l  with  the  Theological  School  of  New  York,  and  the  union  of 
the  two  libraries  formed  a  collection  of  about  2,500  volumes,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  were  folios  and  quartos.  Valuable  donations  were 
received  from  a  number  of  gentlemen,  particularly  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price, 
of  Tulw(^rth,  England,  and  John  Pintard,  of  New  York.  Since  then 
the  library  has  steadily  increased,  by  gifts  and  purchases  from  the 
library  fund.  In  1830  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  presented  to  the  seminary, 
of  which  $4,000  were  a  gift  from  Trinity  Church,  New  York  ;  a  portion 
was  from  a  legacy,  and  the  remainder  was  raised  by  subscription.  The 
whole  amount  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  increase  of  the  library,  $4,000 
to  be  immediately  used  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  the  remainder 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  library. 

The  most  liberal  and  constant  donor  to  the  library  has  been  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Religion  and  Learning  in  the  Diocese  of 
New  York.  Every  year  additions  are  made  to  the  library  by  this  so- 
ciety, and  in  1852  it  gave  1,348  volumes  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  D.  D.,  for  the  sum  of  $3,153. 
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TIh' spffial  value  of  tliis  ^mH  lay  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  books 
\ver«'  imrchasetl  expressly  to  till  vaeaiieies  existiiifj;  in  the  collection, 
an<l  by  these  nieans  it  was  not  only  increased  in  nunibiTS  bnt  its 
intrinsic  valne  was  greatly  enhanced. 

A  valnable  collection  of  books,  .">2  volnmes,  from  the  library  of  the 
late  Professor  Walton,  was  placed  in  the  library  in  1873,  in  an  alcove 
bearing  his  name. 

The  library  is  largely  theological,  bnt  comprises  also  works  on  general 
and  on  special  history,  on  geography,  biography,  mythology,  archaeology, 
as  well  as  mnch  encyclopa'dic  literatnre.  It  has  also  an  extensive  de- 
l)artment  of  ancient  classical  literatnre.  Its  collection  of  works  iu 
lexicography  is  especially  rich.  The  pamphlet  collection,  which  is  very 
large,  embraces  miscellaneous  pamphlets  from  the  year  1G41  to  date, 
jonrnals  of  church  conventions,  serial  pamphlets,  revie\vs,  and  maga- 
zines. These  are  arranged  and  catalogued  so  that  reference  to  them  is 
easy. 

The  nnmber  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  15,208;  the  number  of  pam- 
phlets, 7,481,  of  which  2,338  are  serials  and  5,143  miscellaneous,  besides 
1,710  "  notices,"  equivalent  to  9,200  in  pamphlet  department  collected 
since  1S(>2,  The  catalogues  of  the  library,  though  only  iu  manuscript, 
are  fail  and  complete. 

UNION   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY,   NEW    YORK,  N.   Y. 

The  basis  of  this  collection  is  the  very  valuable  library  of  Leander  Van 
Ess,  the  distinguished  Koman  Catholic  divine,  editor  of  the  Septnagint 
and  Vulgate,  purchased  in  1839.  That  library  consisted  of  17,000  titles, 
containing  an  unusual  number  of  rare  and  valuable  works;  about  500 
incunabula,  (before  1510,)  and  manuscripts;  some  1,800  works,  orig- 
inal editions,  produced  in  the  Eeformation  century ;  the  chief  large 
collections  on  councils,  on  church  history,  and  especially  on  canon  law : 
early  editions,  Benedictine  and  others,  of  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
church  ;  some  200  editions  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  German  Bibles,  (the 
oldest,  1478 ;)  iu  short,  the  most  valuable  collection  of  works  of  this 
character  ever  brought  into  this  country. 

The  Van  Ess  collection  and  about  8,000  volumes  besides  were  given 
to  the  library. 

The  library  now  consists  of  about  34,000  volumes,  almost  entirely 
theological  in  character.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue,  but  a  full 
manuscript  catalogue  of  authors,  in  4  volumes,  folio.  There  is  no  library 
fund.  About  $750  a  year  are  expended  upon  the  library  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  seminary.     There  is  no  separate  library  building. 

THEOLOGrlCAL   SEMINARY,   ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

The  collection  of  the  library  began  with  the  founding  of  the  seminary 
iu  1851.     It  aims  to  provide  facilities  for  investigation  iu  the  various  de- 
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partmeuts  of  [heology.  Works  ou  scieuce,  arts,  and  literature  are  to 
some  extent  included,  but  only  as  they  have  relation  to  theological  in- 
struction. 

Besides  numerous  small  gifts  of  money  and  books,  the  library  has 
received  two  important  benefactions.  Soon  after  its  establishment  the 
purchase,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  of  the  library  of  Dr.  August  Neander,  the 
celebrated  cburch  historian,  was  effected  through  the  liberality  of  Hod. 
Jtoswell  S.  Burrows,  of  Albioti,  X.  Y.  This  library,  specially  rich  in 
l)atristics  and  in  material  for  historical  investigation,  was  obtained  for 
$3,000  in  gold,  a  sum  far  beneath  its  real  value. 

In  the  early  part  of  1872,  the  gift  of  $25,000  by  John  M.  Bruce,  of 
Yonkers,  N".  Y.,  placed  the  library  upon  an  independent  basis.  Tlie 
yearly  interest  of  this  sum,  amounting  to  $1,750,  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  purchase  of  books. 

There  are  now  about  10,000  volumes  in  the  library.  No  catalogue  has 
been  printed. 

LANE   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY,   CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

The  library  dates  from  the  opening  of  the  seminary  in  1829,  and  was  for 
several  years  a  miscellaneous  collection,  mainly  classics  and  text  books, 
given  by  friends  as  a  nucleus.  The  first  extensive  purchase  was  made  in 
1836,  in  Europe,  by  Professor  Stowe,  who  made  an  admirable  selection 
in  every  department  of  theological  literature.  In  1865  a  gift  of  S10,000 
vras  received  from  Rev.  W.  Van  VIeck,  of  Cincinnati,  an  alumnus  of 
the  seminary.  About  86,000  of  this  amount  were  applied  to  tlie  pur- 
chase of  books,  and  the  remainder  added  to  the  permanent  library  fund. 
In  1868  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  Thornton  A.  Mills,  consisting  of 
about  800  volumes,  was  given  by  his  widow  ;  aud  in  1875  about  200  vol- 
umes belonging  to  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  B.  Thomas,  professor 
in  the  seminary,  were  given  by  Mrs.  Thomas.  The  present  number  of 
volumes  is  12,000. 
,  Tlie  library  has  an  invested  fund  of  $9,600. 

The  Smith  Library  Hall  was  built  in  1863,  through  the  liberality  of 
Preserved  Smith,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

MT.   ST.   MARY'S  SEMINARY  OF   THE   WEST,   CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  library  was  founded  by  the  Most  Rev.  J.  B.  Pur- 
cell,  archbishop  of  Ciucinnati,  who  gave  a  collection  of  books  from  his 
own  library  as  a  nucleus.  This  collection  was  steadily  increased  by  the 
gifts  of  friends  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  aud  the  library  was  be- 
coming very  valuable,  when,  in  1863,  a  tire  in  the  seminary  building 
occasioned  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  the  books.  In  1865  the  founder 
gave  another  collection  of  5,000  voluiies  ;  and  receiving  about  the  same 
time  a  bequest  of  4,800  volumes,  valued  at  about  $25,000  from  the  late 
Very  Rev.  Father  Collins,  of  Cincinnati,  he  transferred  this  also  to  the 
semiuary. 
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The  lilir.iry  now  coiitMins  l."»,l(»()  volumes  and  4,000  jctiiiplilcts. 
Tlu'iv  is  also  a  library  of  some  .{.(KK)  school  books.  About  L>,r>00  volumes 
aru  ill  llu'  ancient  classical  laiijiuaj^es,  and  over  4,000  in  modern  Euro- 
pean lanj,'uajres.  xVmonf^^tlieold  and  rare  works  .ire  tbe  following  printed 
before  or  about  1500;  P,iblia  (lermaniea,  (%)lo<;iie,  UOS-'TO;  the  Decre- 
tum  (Jratiaiii,  Strassbur^.  147L*;  and  Nieholas  de  Lyra's  Comnientaries, 
G  volumes,  1501. 

The  plan  of  catalogue  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  for  the  Public 
Library  of  (.'incinnati. 

AVESTERN   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY  OF   THE   PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

ALLEGHENY,    PA. 

Soon  after  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  semiuary  at  Allegheny  in  1827, 
tbe  Kev.  Allan  D.  Campbell,  of  that  city,  was  commissioned  to  visit 
Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  donations  to  tbe  library.  En 
response  to  his  appeal,  many  valuable  gifts  of  books  were  received. 

The  library  of  the  Rev.  T.  Charlton  Henry,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  rich 
in  biblical  learning,  was  at  his  decease  given  to  tbe  vseminary. 

The  Kev.  Luther  Ilalsey,  D.D.,  professor  iu  tbe  semiuary,  has  contri- 
buted about  3,000  volumes  to  the  library. 

The  Kev.  Charles  C.  Beatty,  D.  D.,  one  of  tbe  earliest  friends  of  tbe 
seminary,  and  its  most  munificent  patron,  has  from  time  to  time  given, 
costly  works. 

The  library  fund  amounts  to  85,000,  tbe  interest  of  which  is  available 
for  i)urcbases. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  is  about  15,000,  well  arranged  in  a  new 
building  which  is  considered  to  be  fire-proof. 

CROZER   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY,   CHESTER,   PA. 

The  Bucknell  Library,  belonging  to  this  semiuary,  derives  its  name 
from  William  Bucknell,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  orgaui- 
zation  of  tbe  seminary  in  186S,  gave  $25,000  to  be  expended  in  books, 
and  afterwards  built  a  handsome  fire-proof  building  for  their  accom- 
modation. 

The  fund  has  been  nearly  all  used,  according  to  the  design  of  tbe 
donor,  leaving  only  enough  to  continue  serial  works  and  periodicals. 

In  tbe  selection  of  this  library  the  most  scholarly  care  has  been  exer- 
cised, and  it  has  tbe  very  best  works  in  each  department  represented. 
It  abounds  in  books  which  pre-eminently  belong  to  great  libraries,  books 
of  the  first  importance,  as  tbe  great  Patristic  Collections,  tbe  Thesauri, 
tbe  Talmudic  Collections,  the  Documentary  Collections  of  Councils.  It 
has  the  leading  theological  reviews  of  the  various  churches ;  among 
tliem  the  very  rare  and  valuable  Altes  und  Neues :  die  Unsciiuldige 
Nachiichten,  complete  in  every  respect,  1701-'50;  tbe  Studien  und  Kiiti 
keii;  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature;  and  tbeTheologische  Jahrbiicher. 
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There  are  also  the  choice  reviews  of  Oriental  literature,  the  Journal  of 
the  Geriuiui  Oriental  Society,  1847-72;  of  history,  the  Zeitschrift  liir 
die  historische  Theologie,  1832-'73,  43  volumes,  and  many  others.  The 
library  is  very  rich  in  the  collected  works  of  theologians,  and  is  particu- 
larly slroMg  in  exegetic  theology.  The  great  fac-simile  codices  are 
nearly  all  here,  (the  Vatican,  Vercellone,  and  Cozza.)  Here  are  also 
the  choicest  editions  of  the  Septuagiut,  (Rome,  15S6;)  Origen's  Hex- 
apla  ;  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  (Widmanstadt,  1555;)  the  Itala,  in 
the  invaluable  edition  of  Sabatier,  3  volumes,  folio,  Paris,  1751;  and 
the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas.  In  sacred  philology  and  the  associated  parts  of 
general  philology,  a  good  foundation  has  been  laid.  In  works  bearing 
on  the  matter  of  the  Bible,  the  library  is  well  furnished.  In  system- 
atic theology,  symbolics,  polemics,  and  apologetics,  the  works,  though  i 
not  numerous,  are  well  selected;  and  there  are  a  number  of  the  best  : 
monographs  on  special  doctrines.  In  no  department  is  the  library 
stronger  than  in  historical  theology,  and  few  libraries  can  compare  with 
it  in  the  rich  array  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  mediaeval 
divines.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  choice  general  literature,  the 
leading  Greek  and  Eoman  classics,  and  many  valuable  books  of  general 
reference.  The  bulk  of  the  library  consists  of  the  works  of  standard 
anthors,  and  it  is  a  library  for  scholarly  research  rather  than  a  repos- 
itory of  popular  books. 

It  numbers  about  7,500  volumes. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OP  THE  EVANaELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 

GETTYSBURG,  PA.  j 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  setniuary,  in  1826,  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Kurtz  was  commissioned  to  visit  Germany  and  solicit  funds  towards 
its  endowment,  and  gifts  of  books  for  its  library.     He  procured  several         j 
thousan<l  volumes,  Geruian  and  English,  comprising  many  of  the  stand- 
ard works  in  exegesis,  dogmatics,  ethics,  homiletics,  and  ecclesiastical 
history.     A  considerable  number  of  English   theological   works  were        | 
added   through   the  efforts  of  Rev.  Dr.   Schmucker.     About  1805  the 
widow  of  Piofessor  Theophilus  Uartman  presented  75  volumes.    In  1809 
the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Krauth,  1,100  volumes,  was  added  by 
purchase.     Several  of  the  adjacent  Lutheran  synods  have  from  time  to 
time  contributed  small  sums  for  the  purchase  of  books,  but  the  library         i 
has  at  no  time  had  any  fixed  revenue,  and  is  still  very  dettcieut  in  Eng- 
lish theological  literature. 

The  library  at  i)resent  numbers  11,000  volumes.     For  the  past  ten 
years  the  additions  have  averaged  200  volumes  annually. 

No  catalogue  has  been  published.     A  card  catalogue  is  in  Uvse. 

THEOLOGICAL    SEMINAR  YT     OF     THE     REFORMED     (GERMAN)     CHURCH, 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

The  seminary  was  opened  in  March,  1825,  with  a  library  of  about  100 
volumes.     Shortly  after.  Rev.  James  R.  Reily  was  sent  to  Europe  to 
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solicit  ;;ifts  of  money  and  hooks  for  the  somiiiiiry.  In  many  (Mtics  of 
Holland,  (lormaiiy,  and  Swit/i'iland,  lu«  met  witli  great  snceess;  329 
volumes  were  procured  in  llel<lell)crg;  .Jl  1  in  Berlin  ;  150  in  Bremen  ;  97 
in  Itasle :  90  in  Amsterdam;  and  the  I'ollection  made  in  Lei[)zig  was 
vahicd  ;it  i??!)!).  Gifts  of  hooks  were  received  in  other  places,  an<l  many 
valuable  works  were  contrihuted  hy  professors  in  the  univ^ersities,  uot- 
ahly  Sack,  Nitzch,  Liicke,  Creutzer,  Sheudel,  Gesenius.  Mr.  Reily  also 
received  nearly  87,000  in  money,  of  which  he  expended  nearly  $1,700 
for  books, 

III  isi;.?,  when  the  Reformed  Church  celebrated  the  tercentenary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  seminary  received  lib- 
eral gifts.  Uev.  D/.  Schart',  then  professor  in  the  institution,  presented 
a  number  of  select  works,  valued  at  $i"500. 

The  library  now  numbers  10,000  volumes.  It  represents  every  de- 
Itartnient  of  theological  science,  though  it  is  richest  in  exegeti(!al  and 
historical  works.  There  is  a  fund  amounting  to  nearly  $2,000,  the  inter- 
est of  which  is  expended  for  books,  mainly  by  German  authors. 

]MEA.DVILLE   THEOLOGICAL   SCHOOL,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 

The  library  was  founded  in  1845,  at  the  same  time  with  the  school,  by 
donations  from  the  Church  of  All  Souls  and  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
New  York,  and  from  individuals  living  chietiy  in  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  oidy  fund  for  the  increase  of  the  library,  the  interest  of  which  is 
$72,  was  given  by  A.  Worthington,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  library  contains  12,308  volumes.  The  annual  accessions  average 
about  200  volumes.  A  card  catalogue  of  authors  and  subjects  is  being 
prepared. 

Between  1845  and  1850  Joshua  Brookes,  of  New  York,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  $20,000,  since  increased  by  investment  to  $22,000, 
the  annual  income  of  which  is  expended  for  theological  works  and  their 
distribution  among  western  clergymen  who  make  application  for  them. 
About  2,000  volumes  are  thus  distributed  annually  among  some  200 
clergymen.  In  this  way  35,000  volumes  of  the  best  theological  literature 
have  been  given  to  western  settled  clergymen,  irrespec  ive  of  denomi- 
nation. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL   OF    THE   PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL    CHURCH,    PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA.  / 

The  library  of  this  school  was  established  about  18G5  by  a  gift  of  $3,000 
from  Charles  Easton,  of  Xew  York,  furnishing  a  nucleus  of  954  vol- 
umes. It  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  libraries  of  Uev.  Dr. 
James  May,  9.32  volumes;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner,  874  volumes;  by  the 
gift  of  the  Fair  Library,  1,177  volumes;  by  the  joint  gift  of  J.  D.  Wolfe 
and  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  1,300  volumes;  by  the  gift  of  William  Ai)ple- 
tOD,  ot  Boston,  708  volumes ;  and  by  sundry  other  gifts  and  purchases. 
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The  library  at  present  numbers  about  0,578  volumes.  There  is  a  library 
fund  yielding  $180  a  year,  part  of  which  is  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  and  the  remainder  allowed  to  accumulate. 

SEMINARY  OF  ST.  CHARLES  BORROMEO,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  library  of  this  Roman  Catholic  college  comprises  about  9,500  vol- 
umes., mostly  theological.  The  classification  is  as  follows :  Dogmatic 
and  moral  theology;  Sacred  Scripture:  Canon  law;  The  Fathers;  Eccle- 
siastical history;  Profane  history;  Liturgy;  Greek  and  Latin  classics; 
Scientific  works;  Ascetical  writers;  Biography;  English  literature; 
Catholic  i)eriodicals;  Dictionaries  and  public  documents. 

The  theological  works  are  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  pre- 
paring for  holy  orders. 

VILLANOVA   COLLEGE,   VILLANOVA,   PA. 

There  are  two  libraries  in  this  college,  one  belonging  to  the  monastery, 
and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  professors  and  members  of  the 
coramunity,  the  other  belonging  to  the  college  proper,  and  altogether 
for  the  students. 

The  monastery  library  was  founded  in  1842,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Moriarty,  O.  S.  A.,  from  donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts, 
by  the  lathers  of  St.  Augustine's  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  by  other 
members  of  the  Augustinian  Order  in  the  United  States. 

This  library  contains  5,000  volumes,  1,000  pamphlets,  and  300  manu- 
scripts. The  value  of  the  annual  additions  averages  about  $200.  The 
collection  is  chiefly  of  a  theological  character.  It  occupies  a  large 
room  in  the  monastery  building,  and  is  accessible  at  all  times  to  pro- 
fessors and  members  of  the  community.  There  is  also  a  college  or 
students'  library,  dating  from  184G,  of  a  more  general  character,  con- 
taining about  3,000  volumes. 

PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY'^,   COLUMBIA,    S.   C. 

The  seminary  was  founded  in  1829,  and  the  first  grant  for  the  library 
was  then  made.  In  1855  it  numbered  5,487  volumes.  In  that  year  the 
library  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Smyth,  of  Charleston,  containing  over 
12,000  volumes,  collected  principally  in  Europe,  was  bought  for  the 
seminary. 

Besides  gifts  of  books,  from  $28,000  to  $30,000  have  been  raised  by 
subscription,  and  expended  for  the  library.  There  was,  at  one  time,  a 
small  invested  fund,  but  this,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  endowment, 
was  lost  during  the  late  war. 

The  library  now  contains  18,884  volumes.  The  average  yearly  in- 
crease is  about  150  volumes.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue,  but  one  in 
manuscrii)t,  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors. 
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TIIKOLOlUC.VL    SKMIN.VllY   OF    THE    ritOTlCSTAN T    ElMSCOPAL    CllUliCU, 
NEAR    ALEXANDRIA,   VA. 

Tliis  lihiiirv,  bogiin  in  ISL'.'J,  lias  now  njore  than  10,000  volumes  and 
;?,0(M)  jcimplilets.  It  has  iceoivi'd,  by  «;it't,  the  libraries  of  several  clergy- 
irien,  and  a  bequest  of  $10,000  from  one  of  its  alumni.  Its  character  is 
purely  tlieolo<iical. 

Amon^-  its  old  and  rare  books  are  the  second  edition  of  Fox's  Book 
of  .Martyrs,  1580  ;  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  edition  of  1(»57  ;  Antwerp  Toly- 
g:lot,  8  volumes:  Speculum  Historiale  of  John  Menklin,  1473,  a  large 
folio  in  tine  preservation;  Peter  Martyr's  Works,  first  edition,  and 
Kinj;-  -laines's  Bible,  Barker's  first  edition,  of  1011.  It  also  has  a  goat- 
skin manuscript  of  great  antiquity,  from  Cairo,  Egypt. 

IV.— TABLE  OF  THE  PIUNUIPAL  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARIES. 

For  further  information  respecting  these  and  other  theological  libra- 
ries, see  the  general  table  of  statistics  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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HY  STKIMIKX  R.  (JHISWOL.D,  I.L.  B., 

Librarian  of  the  Law  Ih'partmenl  of  the  Xeui  York  State  Library. 


I.— LAW  LIBRARIES. 

Huirisii    AM)   Amkuican   reports  —  Statk  and  county   libkariks  —  Law  Associ- 
AiioNs  —  Libraries  of  schools  of  law  —  Somk  notable  collections. 

It  is  not  probably  well  known,  outside  of  the  legal  profession,  that 
tlie  entire  body  of  municipal  law  which  governs  and  regulates  society 
is  contained  in  printed  books.  To  these  books,  the  bench  and  the  bar 
must  constantly  refer  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties;  a  fact 
whicli  goes  far  to  corroborate  the  statement  of  Voltaire,  that  "books 
rule  the  whole  civilized  world." 

The  muUi|)licatiou  of  law  books  has  been  so  rapid  of  late  years,  that 
few  lawyers,  indeed,  can  procure  by  their  own  i)rivate  resources  all  that 
they  need  for  their  investigations.  And  this  multiplication  has  corres- 
pondingly increased  the  number  of  volumes  which  it  is  necessary  for 
every  member  of  the  profession  who  would  be  thorough  and  accurate 
in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties  to  consult.  Hence  public 
law  libraries  have  become  indispensable  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Wliik'  a  law  library  has  iiarrower  aims  and  a  more  specilic  character 
than  a  library  of  general  literature,  and  although  its  collection  apper- 
tains to  the  subject  of  jurisprudence  only,  yet  the  publications  u[)on 
this  su\)ject  have  become  so  numerous  and  expensive  as  to  place  it  be- 
yond tlie  means  of  any,  except  State  libraries  and  those  of  associations 
in  the  larger  cities,  to  approach  completeness.  This  is  shown,  when  we 
consider  the  least  number  of  volumes  which  a  law  library  must  have  in 
order  to  claim  for  itself  any  fair  degree  of  fullness. 

Law  books  may  be  classified  generally  as  follows:  Reports;  Treatises; 
Statute  Law.  The  practice  of  reporting  the  decisions  of  the  judges 
l)egan  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  from  that  time  we  hav^e  a  series  of 
judicial  reports  of  those  decisions.  In  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  these 
reports  extended  to  fifty  or  sixty  volumes.  During  the  two  hundred 
and  titty  years  that  have  passed  since  then,  nothing  has  been  done  by 
way  of  revision  or  expurgation;  but  these  publications  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing,  so  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1874,  the  published 
volumes  of  reports  were  as  follows:  English,  1,350  volumes;  Irisb,  175 
volumes;  Scotch,  225  volumes;  Canadian,  135  volumes;  American,  2,400 
volumes.^     With  respect  to  treatises  (including  law  periodica's  and 

'This  rapid  nuiUipiication  of  the  reports   has  ohiiiiied  the  atteutiou  of  the  British 
\^t  at  various  times  iu  the  past  ceuturv,  but  uo  concerted  actiou  was  takeu  for  check- 
11  E 
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digests,)  and  without  including  uiore  than  one  edition  of  the  same  work, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  fair  collection  would  embrace  at  least  2,000  vol- 
umes. The  statute  law  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scothind  is  contained 
in  about  100  volumes.  The  statute  law  of  the  United  States,  if  confined 
to  the  general  or  revised  statutes  and  codes,  may  be  brought  within  100 
volumes.  It,  however,  the  sessional  acts  be  included,  the  collection  would 
amount  to  over  1,500  volumes.  It  is  thus  seeu  that  a  fairly  comi)lete 
law  library  would  embrace  more  than  7,000  volumes,  which  could  not 
be  placed  upon  its  shelves  for  less  than  $50,000, 

The  foregoing  list  does  not  include  books  which  relate  to  the  Roman 
law,  as  received  and  adopted  in  continental  Europe.  It  has  long  been 
a  complaint  in  France  that  the  reports  of  dt^cisions  encumber  the  law  • 
libraries.  In  the  catalogue  of  M.  Camus,  annexed  to  his  Lettres  sur 
la  Profession  d'Avocat,  edition  of  1772,  the  titles  of  nearly  2,000  vol- 
umes of  select  books  for  a  lawyer's  library  are  given,  and  not  one  of 
them  had  any  reference  to  the  English  statute  or  common  law.  The 
addition  of  foreign  law  to  the  list  would  increase  the  total  number  of  « 
volumes  to  about  10,000.  ^ 

The  expenditure  necessary  for  the  purchase  simply  of  the  annual  law 
publications  of  the  English  and  American  press  is  so  great  that  but  few 
members  of  the  profession  aud  only  the  stronger  libraries  are  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  printing  press  in  this  regard.  During  the  year  1874, 
there  were  published  of  reports  as  follows:  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Canadian,  22  volumes;  American,  82  volumes;  besides  some  20  volumes 
of  law  periodicals,  containing  reports  of  cases  not  elsewhere  reported, 
and  several  volumes  of  collected  cases  with  valuable  notes.  There  were 
also  published  of  new  treatises  and  new  editions  of  old  ones,  English 
and  American,  upwards  of  80  volumes;  together  with  many  volumes  of 
digests,  hand  books,  and  works  relating  to  the  literature  of  the  law, 
amounting  in  all  to  over  200  volumes,  which  would  cost,  at  a  low  esti- 
mate, over  $1,000. 

ing  the  evil  until  December,  1863,  wheu,  at  a  meeting  of  the  bar  of  Engbmd,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  plans  of  reform  in  the  methods  of  law  reporting.  At 
that  time  there  were  in  England,  besides  weekly  serials,  fourteen  independent  series 
of  law  reports.  Tlie  profession  was  also  embarrassed  by  the  custom  prevailing  among 
judges  of  delivering  oral  opinions;  so  that  the  reporters  acted  not  only  as  editors  aud 
digesters,  but  actually  repented  the  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  court.  The 
committee  recommendeil  that  a  set  of  reports  should  be  prepared  and  published  under 
the  man.igcment  of  a  council  representing  the  whole  bar.  The  recommendation  was 
favorably  received,  and  since  the  year  186C  the  English  reports  have  been  published  in 
a  single  series,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Council  of  Law  Eeporting. 

The  system  of  law  reporting  in  New  York  has  of  late  years  been  the  subject  of  severe 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  aud  in  March,  1873,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  prepare  a  plan  of  amendment.  In 
this  report  the  committee  says :  "  From  the  year  1794  to  1873,  a  period  of  seventy-niue 
years,  there  were  published  in  the  State  of  Ne>v  York  aloue  400  volumes  of  reports,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  reports  of  Great  Britaiu  for  five  liun  Ired  and  sixty-five  years."— 

EUITOHS. 
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A  wttrtl  iit  tliis  point  on  the  subject  of  tlic  imbliciit  ion  ;ni(l  siilc  of  law  re- 
ports may  not  be  inai)i>roi>riiiic.  If  there  is  anyone  tiling'  more  than  an- 
other that  has  become  burdensome  to  the  profession,  it  is  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  tliesepublicationsand  theirincreased  price.  If  Lord  Bacon  iu 
his  time,  with  only  sixty  volumes  of  reports  tln^i  published,  felt  fclu^  burden 
to  be  so  yreat  as  to  lead  him  to  propose  to  Kin^- James  I  to  compile  a di^rest 
of  the  laws  of  England,  "  and  that  these  books  should  be  purged  and  re- 
vised, whereby  they  may  be  reduced  to  fewer  volumes  and  clearer  resolu- 
tions," what  shall  be  said  of  the  grievance  of  the  i)rofession  at  the  present 
day  with  ui)wards  of  4,000  volumes  in  existence.  The  number  of  pages 
of  reported  cases  in  the  English  and  American  courts  issued  yearly  is 
not  less  than  70,001).  Add  to  these  the  yearly  volumes  of  statute  law 
and  treatises  and  it  is  obviously  only  a  problem  of  arithmetic  to  dis- 
cover the  time  when  the  walls  even  of  our  public  libraries  will  no  longer 
atford  space  for  the  load,  and  when  some  means  must  be  adopted  to 
comi)ress  or  abridge  the  contents  of  these  thousands  of  volumes.  The 
rapid  accumulation  of  case-law  may  be  somewhat  checked  by  a  wMse 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  reporters.  In  many  of  our  American 
reports,  if  the  irrelevant  matter  were  stricken  out,  arguments  abridged, 
and  repetitious  exi)unged,  the  size  of  the  volumes  would  be  reduced 
more  than  one-third;  while  others  are  prepared  with  a  discrimination 
that  is  commendable.  Just  what  and  how  reporters  should  report, 
may  be  ditficult  to  state.  If,  however,  they  would  follow  more  closely 
the  quaint  counsel  of  Sidney  Smith,  perhaps  there  would  be  fewer  and 
better  reports.  His  advice  was,  "to  think  upon  Noah  aud  the  ark,  and 
be  brief.  The  ark  should  coustantl^^  remind  him  of  the  little  time  there 
is  left  for  reading ;  and  he  should  learn  as  they  did  in  the  ark  to  crowd 
a  great  deal  of  matter  into  a  very  little  space."  A  writer  has  well  said 
that  "it  is  as  true  in  law  literature,  iu  fact  in  all  literature,  as  it  is  in 
finance,  that  much  paper  and  pov^erty  may  coexist."  .Bach  State 
should  owu  the  copyright  iu  its  Judicial  reports,  and  prevent  any 
monopoly  in  their  publication.  The  people  should  be  supplied  with  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  at  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  the  current 
volumes  of  the  American  reports  vary  from  $1.10  to  $10  a  volume. 
While  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  are  sold  at  the 
former,  those  of  Louisiana  sell  at  the  latter  rate.  The  Ohio  State 
I  i  reports  are  sold  at  $2.50,  those  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  j  Indiana  at  $4.50;  the  reports  of  the  United  States  courts  and  of 
the  several  States,  (other  than  those  named,)  sell  at  prices  ranging  from 
81.50  to  $8  a  volume.  The  whole  American  bar  is  interested  iu  the 
((iiestion  of  what  makes  this  difference.  It  is  one,  however,  that  has 
i>een  very  clearly  answered  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Cincinnati,  in 
tiie  following  words: 

In  Ohio,  tho  reporter  is  a  salaried  ofiicer,  and  hence  the  reports  are  the  property  of 
the  State,  aud  are  copyrighted,  thoiijjh  in  the  name  of  the  reporter,  iu  favor  of  the 
State.  The  same  is  true  of  the  reporter  and  tho  reports  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State  of  New  York.    Those  reports  are,  in  terms,  entered  for  copyright  "in  trust  for 
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the  benefit,  of  the  jjeoph'  oi'  the  State."  In  the  highest  courts  of  the  other  States,  and 
iu  the  Supreme  Coiirf  of  the  United  States,  the  reporter  has  either  no  salary  or  one 
admitted  to  be  insuHicient,  and,  under  whatever  limitations  the  legislatni-e  may  choose 
to  subject  him,  he  gets  his  pay  out  of  the  reports.  In  all  cases,  before  publication,  he 
obtains  a  copyright  in  favor  either  of  himself  or  his  publisher.  He  never  electrotypes 
or  stereotypes,  and  is  favorable  to  small  editions.  He  knows  that  a  certain,  though 
limited,  number  of  volumes  will  sell  quickly,  almost  irrespective  of  price,  and  he  gov- 
erns himself  accordingly.  Quite  a  portion  of  his  edition  is  taken  under  some  act  or 
joint  resolution,  possibly  of  his  own  devising,  at  enormous  rates,  for  the  supply  of  State 
and  Governme  nt  officials.  Most  of  the  copies  so  distributed,  if  not  sold  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  profession  by  the  recipients,  are  sure  to-be  wasted  and  speedily  to 
disappear  ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  reports  are  out  of  print,  and  the  reporter  is  at  leugth 
induced,  with  apparent  reluctance,  and  njiou  the  payment  to  him  of  a  considerable 
bonus,  to  get  out  another  edition. 

A  public  law  library  ruay  be  defined  as  one  which  is  accessible,  either 
without  restriction,  or  upon  conditions  with  which  all  can  easily  comply, 
to  every  person  who  wishes  to  use  it  for  its  appropriate  purposes.  Un- 
der this  definition  the  public  law  libraries  of  the  United  States  may 
be  divided  into  those  of  the  State,  county,  association,  and  school.  It 
may  be  proper  to  add,  however,  that  besides  the  libraries  included  iu 
the  foregoing  classification,  there  are  many  of  a  quasi  public  character^ 
iu  the  possession  of  the  United  States  district  courts  and  several  State 
courts  and  judges,  which  are  maintained  at  the  public  charge  and  for 
public  uses,  but  are  accessible  only  to  their  immediate  custodians. 

STATE   LIBRARIES. 

Each  State  in  the  Union  has  a  public  library,  located  at  the  seat  of 
government,  maiutained  at  the  public  charge  aud  primarily  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  legislature,  State  officers,  the  courts  and  the  bar.  In 
most  of  the  States,  the  collection  of  law  books  forms  a  department  of 
the  State  library;  in  a  few  cases,  however,  the  law  books  are  contained 
in  a  separate  library,  called  the  Supreme  Court  Library.  These  libraries, 
l)y  reason  of  their  situation  and  public  maintenance,  have  demands  made 
ui)()n  them  that  others  do  not  have.  The  controlling  purpose  of  these 
libraries  should  be  to  obtain  a  collection  of  such  books  as  may  directly 
assist  the  legislature.  State  officers,  and  the  courts  to  an  intelligent  dis- 
charge of  their  public  trusts.  They  should  be  suflticiently  full  to  enable 
the  bench  and  the  bar  to  verify' all  the  authorities  cited  in  the  reports 
and  treatises,  and  furnish  the  means  of  tracing  the  progress  of  jurispru- 
dence. In  short,  they  should  be  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them. 

The  reports  and  statutes  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  situated  should 
doubtless  be  among  the  earliest  purchases.  Following  these,  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  courts  should  be  obtained.  There  is  some  differ- 
ence of  oi)inion  as  to  whether  the  reports  of  the  several  States,  or  the 
reports  of  the  courts  of  England  and  Ireland,  should  rank  next  in  order 
of  purchase.  If,  however,  the  decision  is  to  turn  upon  the  measure  of 
use  of  the  volumes,  preference  must  be  given  to  the  latter.     The  Scotch 
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jMul  Caiia(li;iii  lopoits  arc  also  iiooded  to  coinplcti'  lliis  most  essential  <le- 
paitmeiit.  Tl'e  piiticipal  law  iiiajjazines  and  treatises  in  American  and 
I']n;:lisli  law,  tlie  best  editions  of  tlu^  Ivonniii  or  civil  law,  together  with 
tlu'  most  celebrated  commentaries  tliereon,  and  a  selection  of  the  lead- 
in-^  works  rehitinjj  to  the  commercial  law  of  continental  Europe,  should 
be  fonnd  upon  the  shelves  of  these  libraries.  The  statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  ol  the  several  States,  and  of  (heat  Britain,  are  also  hi<4lily 
important.  'State  papers  constitute  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to 
these  libraries.  Under  this  liead  may  be  comprised  the  legislative 
journals  and  documents  published  by  the  State  and  United  States  gov- 
eriunents,  congressional  debates,  the  debates  of  constitutional  con- 
ventions, and  the  proceedings  of  other  important  political  bodies,  includ- 
ing the  parliamejitary  debates,  journals,  and  documents  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Canada.  The  state  papers  of  the  State  and  United  States  gov- 
ernments and  Canada,  form  a  collection  of  over  G,OUO  volumes,  and  those 
of  Great  Britain,  2,500  volumes.  These  publications  are  directly  useful, 
and  nmii}'  of  them  quite  necessary  to  economical  and  enlightened  legis- 
lation, and  a  proper  administration  of  the  government.  The  recorded 
investigations  and  experience  of  the  past,  if  accessible,  supersede  the 
necessity  of  re-investigation  and  suggest  important  lessons  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  legislittor  of  the  i)resent  day. 

Pains  should  betaken  to  collecttlieephemeraof  jurisprudence.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  civil  and  criminal  trials,  reviews  of  cases, 
arguments,  opinions,  essays  upon  law  reform,  and  tracts  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects  relating  to  the  literature  of  the  law. 

With  reference  to  completeness,  several  of  the  State  libraries  already 
take  high  rank.  In  the  department  of  reports,  the  libraries  of  New  York, 
California,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Iowa  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  complete,  while  the  largest  collections  of  statute. law  and  Stat>^- 
papers  exist  in  those  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  York.  The 
matter  of  supplying  deficiencies  in  reports  and  statutes  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  several  of  the  States  under  special  grants  there- 
for, as  follows;  Kansas,  1871  and  1872,  .$5,000 ;  Indiana,  1871,  $6,500  ; 
Michigan,  1873,  $5,C00;  J^ew  York,  1874,81,500;  Khode  Island,  1875, 
$1,500;  Wisconsin,  1875,  $3,500;  California  paid,  in  coin,  the  sum  of 
$14,500  for  law  books  in  1869;  and  Iowa  completed  the  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  reports  in  1871  and  1872,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  States  of  Maryland-,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  are 
also  engaged  in  like  efforts,  though  under  more  limited  grants.  The 
tendency  among  the  States  at  the  present  time  is  to  increase  the  yearly 
grant  to  their  respective  libraries.  It  is  believed  that  this  tendency 
exists  in  the  case  of  every  State  except  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which, 
by  a  recent  act,  has  reduced  the  yearly  grant  to  her  library  from  $2,500 
to  8500. 

Books  are  received  into  the  State  libraries  from  three  sources,  namely, 
(1)  by  purchase,  (2)  by  donation,  and  (3)  by  exchange.     In  respect  to  the 
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latter  source,  tliese  libraries  enjoy  an  advantage  over  all  others.  The 
system  of  inter-State  exchanges  is  established  upon  a  most  reliable  basis, 
viz,  that  of  the  publications  of  the  States  themselves;  and  these  ex- 
changes have  never  been  more  regular  and  complete  than  at  the  present 
time.  Prom  this  source  the  State  library  is  supplied  with  the  reports, 
statutes,  and  state  papers  of  each  of  the  several  States  and  of  Canada, 
and  with  the  statutes  and  state  papers  of  the,  United  States  ;  and,  in 
return,  furnishes  these  governments,  for  their  libraries,  with  the  lilie 
publications  of  its  own  government.  Each  State  library  receives  about 
450  volumes  yearly  from  this  source. 

In  order,  however,  that  libraries  may  reap  full  benelits  from  this  sys- 
tem, great  vigilance  must  be  exercised  by  those  in  charge.  Upon  this 
point  the  remarks  of  Mr.  White,  State  librarian  of  Massachusetts,  in  his 
report  for  1873,  are  most  pertinent.     He  says : 

As  our  States  and  Territories  multiply,  aud  as  practiced  officials  are,  through  politi- 
cal changes,  often  superseded  in  office  by  inexperienced  substitutes,  not  knowing  or  not 
regardiug  their  duty  in  this  respect,  it  requires  constant  watchfulness  aud  frequent 
correspondence  to  prevent  our  series  of  State  publications  from  failing  of  coiu|iletene8S. 
The  deficiency  becomes  almost  hopeless,  if  such  publications  are  uot  obtained  soon 
after  issued,  as  the  supply  becoming  soon  exhausted  by  a  free  distribution,  the  volumes 
needed  to  keep  sets  complete  cannot  be  furnished  without  difficulty. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  securing  the 
law  reports  at  an  early  day  after  their  publication.  Delay  in  purchas- 
ing not  only  increases  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them,  but  their  price 
almost  invariably  advances  with  time ;  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
best  time  to  purchase  a  volume  of  reports,  new  or  old,  so  far  as  price  is 
concerned,  is  the  present,  and,  if  possible,  before  there  has  been  such  a 
lapse  of  time  as  would  compel  an  order  to  be  answered  by  the  phrase 
"  out  of  print."  They  belong  to  a  class  of  books  whos3  purchase  can- 
not be  long  delayed  and  the  character  of  the  library  sustained.  The 
courts  and  the  i)rofession  look  for  every  volume  of  reports  at  the  ear- 
liest day  after  its  publication.  Xew  treatises  and  new  editions  of  old 
ones  that  are  standard  in  their  character  are  also  imperatively  demanded. 
There  can  be  no  delay,  for  every  new  decision  is  of  immediate  applica- 
tion. To  this  demand,  entirely  reasonable,  the  authorities  of  every 
library  should  respond  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 

COUNTY  LIBRARIES.' 

In  nearly  all,  if  not  all  the  States,  provisioa  is  made  by  law  for  the 
distribution  of  the  reports,  statutes,  and  state  papers  of  the  State  to 
each  of  the  counties  therein,  which,  together  with  such  books  as  are 
purchased  by  means  of  small  grants  from  the  county  treasury,  by 
order  of  the  board  of  supervisors  or  of  the  county  court,  form  what  may 
be  called  a  county  law  library,  of  wh-ch  the  county  clerk  is  the  custo- 
dian. This  library  is  at  the  county  seat,  and  exists  for  the  use  of 
county  otiicers  and  the  courts.  These  libraries  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  a  complete  set  of  English  and  American  reports  and  statutes,  nor 
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aiiv  v«'iy  considcriiblc  iiiiiiihci- of  toxt  books.  Acomijlete  set  of  the  re- 
ports, statutes,  and  state  papers  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  situated, 
with  a  few  vohinies  of  such  treativsesas  are  ordiiuuily  used  at  nisi  prius, 
will  sutlieiently  meet  the  purposes  of  their  establishment.  To  this  ex- 
tent these  libraries  shouhl  aim  to  be  eon)i)lete,  and  in  some  of  the  States 
tht'v  have  reached  this  staJidaid.' 

LAW   ASSOCIATION   Ln?K ARIES. 

By  reason  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  law  books,  public  law  libra- 
ries have  iK'come  a  necessity.  For  the  purpose  of  establishin;;  and 
maintaining  such  libraries,  associations  havebeeu  formed  in  many  cities. 
Keturns  have  been  received  frou)  about  thirty  of  these  libraries,  show- 
ing collections  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  L'(),000  volumes  each. 
They  are  strictly  reference  libraries,  with  few  exceptions,  and  are  free 
to  members  of  their  respective  associations,  and  also  by  courtesy  to  the 
bench.  So  far  as  the  bench  and  the  bar  are  concerned,  the  object  of 
these  libraries,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  State  libraries,  and  the  same  classes  of  books  should  be  found  upon 
their  shelves,  with  the  exception  of  State  papers  and  session  laws.  The 
general  statutes  and  codes  of  the  several  States,  however,  are  impor- 
tant and  should  be  secured. 

Several  of  these  libraries  are  quite  complete  in  their  collections  of  re- 
ports and  treatises.  Among  others  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as 
possessing  very  full  collections:  Library  of  the  New  York  Law  Insti- 
tute, Social  Law  Library  of  Boston,  Library  of  the  Law  Association  of 
St.  Louis,  Library  of  the  Law  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati 
Law  Library,  Library  of  the  Baltimore  Bar,  and  the  Library  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  citation  illustrative  of  the  common  law  in  any  Eng- 
lish or  American  law  book  which  any  one  of  the  libraries  named  could 
not  furnish  the  means  of  verifying. 

'  In  Massachusetts,  county  law  libraries,  to  be  accessible  and  free  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  several  counties,  were  created  by  the  act  of  March,  ]H4'2,  which  consti- 
tuted the  counselors  and  attorneys  of  each  county  a  corporation  for  the  i)urpose  of 
holding  and  managing  said  libraries  under  the  general  direction  of  the  justices  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  By  act  of  lf^(J3,  amendatory  of  act  of  1859,  the  county  com- 
missioners of  the  several  counties  are  required  to  grant  for  the  county  library 
the  entire  amount  received  from  clerk's  fees,  provided  the  same  does  not  exceed  $400 
a  year;  if  the  fees  exceed  that  sum  one-fourth  of  the  surplus  is  to  be  so  allotted, 
but  the  whole  grant  shall  not  exceed  sl,000  a  year,  except  in  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
missioners, who  may  make  additional  grants  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  1859. 
The  law  does  not  apply  to  the  connty  of  Sutfolk. 

Imporfeet  reports  from  a  few  States  of  this  class  of  libraries  show  that  seventy-four 
of  the  libraries  contained  66,600  volumes,  ranging  from  200  to  4,000  volumes,  and  mak- 
ing an  average  of  900  volumes  each.  In  Illinois,  according  to  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  1870,  there  were  nearly  19,000  volumes  in  the  court 
libraries. —  Editors. 
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LIBRARIES   OF  LAW  SCHOOLS. 

Of  thirty  eight  law  scliools  in  the  United  States,  twenty-one  are  in 
the  possession  of  libraries  ranging  from  300  to  15,000  volumes  each. 
The  largest  and  most  important  library  under  this  head  is  that  of  the 
Law  School  of  Harvard  University,  which  was  begun  by  the  purchase 
of  the  valuable  collection  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  and  has  received  from 
tiuie  to  time  large  accessions  from  private  contributors.  Perhaps  no 
library  in  this  country  has  such  a  rich  collection  of  works  on  early 
Roman  law  and  the  commercial  law  of  continental  Europe  as  this. 

"Xext  in  size  and  completeness  is  the  library  of  the  Law  School  of 
Yale  College,  which  numbers  8,000  volumes.  This  library  contains  full 
sets  of  American,  English,  and  Irish  reports,  and  many  valuable  works 
in  jurisprudence  and  international  law. 

While  it  would  be  well  for  these  libraries  to  have  a  complete  set  of 
the  English  and  American  reports,  very  few  of  the  schools  can  afford 
the  expense  of  procuring  and  maintaining  a  library  upon  so  broad  a 
foundation.  Doubtless  their  object  will  be  fairly  met,  if  they  contain 
the  reports  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  situated,  those  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  a  selection  of  the  principal 
treatises  upon  American  and  English  law. 

A  review  of  the  catalogues  of  the  law  libraries  of  those  countries 
which  have  adopted  the  common  law,  shows  that  no  one  is  so  rich  in 
collections  of  books  that  appertain  strictl}'  to  the  law  as  our  own. 
While  the  English  libraries  have,  perhaps,  more  books  relating  to  the 
early  Roman  law,  and  more  of  the  earlier  treatises  upon  the  common 
law  than  the  American,  yet,  in  the  department  of  reports,  the  Ameri- 
can libraries  far  exceed  the  English.  A  complete  series  of  the  English, 
Irish,  and  Scotch  reports  may,  indeed,  be  found  upon  the  shelves  of 
several,  if  not  all,  of  the  public  law  libraries  of  England  ;  but  not  one, 
not  even  the  British  Museum,  has  a  complete  set  of  the  American 
reports.  In  this  country,  however,  as  has  been  shown,  several  libraries, 
State  and  association,  have  complete  sets  of  the  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
and  American  reports,  numbering  more  than  4,000  volumes.  Again, 
the  English  libraries  have  comparatively  few  of  the  American  treatises, 
and  are  very  meagre  in  American  statute  law,  while  the  American 
libraries  iiave  very  full  collections  in  these  departments,  and  all  of  the 
l)rin('.ipal  English  treatises,  together  with  a  complete  collection  of  Eng- 
lish statutes. 

Some  of  the  English  libraries  have  been  centuries  in  accumulating 
their  treasures.  The  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  London,  is  the  oldest 
library  in  the  metropolis,  and  dates  its  beginning  from  the  year  1497  ; 
that  of  the  Middle  Temple  was  founded  in  1G4I,  and  the  library  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh  was  established  in  1080.  Our 
American  law  libraries  are  a  product  of  the  present  century.  Very 
few  have  had  an  existence  of  over  fifty  years. 

The  enterprise  that  has  characterized  our  national  growth  has  been  in 
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no  il('i>;ntinont  more  manilest  than  in  that  of  our  libraries.  Public  treas- 
ure, as  well  lis  private  munilieenee,  has  contributed  to  make  them  what 
they  are.  While  a  lack  of  means  is  the  obstacle  universally  encoun- 
tered by  those  wlio  have  the  growth  oF  libraries  in  charge,  still  there  is 
such  a  ^^eneral  sense  of  their  value,  on  the  part  both  of  the  authorities 
and  of  the  profession,  as  cannot  fail  to  insure  their  progress. 


Principal  law  libraries  in  the  United  States,  not  including  those  of  the  General  Government. 


I'liice. 


Name  of  lilniiry. 


Alabama... 

California. . 

Comieoticut 
Illinois 


Kau!ias 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Elaine  

Maryland 

MaH.sacbusetts 


Jiliclii^au 
Missouri. . 


New  York 


Mobile Law  Assoi-iatiou 

Sacramento Supreme  Court 

San  Fraucisco Law  Association 

Xew  Haveu Law  School  of  Yale  College 

Blooniington   Law  Department  Illiuoi.s  Wesleyan  University.. 

Chicajio Chicago  Law  lu.stitute 

Jacksonville Morgan  CVmuty 

Mount  Vernon Supreme  Court,  southern  grand  division 

Ottawa Supreme  Court,  northern  grand  division 

Springfield Supremo  Court,  central  grand  division 

Leavenworth Law  Association 

.  Lexington  .*. Law  College,  Kentucky  University 

Louisville Louisville  Bar 

Xew  Orleans Law  A  ssociation 

Alfied Yoi-k  County  Bar  Association  .•. 

Baltimore Baltimore  Bar 

Boston Social  Law  Library 

Cambridge Harvard  University  Law  School 

Middlesex Middlesex  County '. 

Pittsfield :  Berkshire  Law  Association . . 

Salem Essex  County 

"Worcester Worcester  County  Law  Association 

.  Ann  Arbor University  of  Michigan,  Law  Department 

Detroit '  Detroit  Bar    

Kansas  City |  Bar  Association 

St.  Joseph Bar  Association 

Si.  Louis Bar  Association 

St.  Louis St.  Louis  Law  School 

.Albany \  Attorney  General's  Office .. 

Albany '  Court  of  Appeals 

Belmont Allegany  County 

Brooklyn Bar  Association 

Buffalo j  Supreme  Court,  eighth  judicial  district 

Clinton i  Hamilton  College  Law  School 

Monticello 

Xew  York 

New  York 

Xew  York 

Xew  York 


1869 
1868 


1845 
1874 
1857 
1874 


1849 
1837 
1866 
1865 
1650 
1855 


Sullivan  County 

Bar  Association 

Columbia  College  Law  School 

Law  Institute 

Supreme  Court,  first  department,  first  judicial 
district. 
Rochester j  Court  of  Appeals 


1840 
1804 

1817 
1815 
1842 
1856 


1858 
1853 
1871 
1864 
1838 
1872 
1850 
1849 
1806 
1850 
1863 
1861 
1809 
1870 
1860 
1828 
1852 

1849 


^  s 
S 


3,000 
5,600 
12,  5Q0 
8,000 
2,000 
7,000 
2,  .'iOO 
3,500 
4,500 
5.500 

2,  200 
2,201 
4,000 
4,500 
4,000 
7,000 

13,000 
15,  000 
2,430 
2,000 

3,  300 
3,000 
3,000 
3,  544 
3,000 
2,000 
8,000 
3,000 
2,  600 
2,000 
2,500 
5,325 
5,250 
5,000 
2,156 
9,077 
4,500 

20, 000 
2,000 

9,000 
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Place. 


New  Tork Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Oliio Cincinnati  . . 

Cleveland . . . 

Pennsylvania Hairisburgh 

Lancaster... 
Philadelphia 
Pottsville . . . 

Ehode  Island  ..   .Providence  . 

Texas Tyler 


Name  of  library. 


Fourth  j  iidicial  district ■ 

Court  of  Appeals 

Bar  Association 

Ohio  State  ijud  Union  Law  College 

Dauphin  County 

Law  Association 

Law  Association 

Schuylkill  County 

State  Law  Library 

Supreme  Court 


1866 

2,500 

18J9 

8,500 

1847 

6,329 

18r>6 

3,000 

18(55 

2,191 

18.34 

4,700 

1802 

8,  5(10 

1861 

2,000 

1868 

5,000 

1853 

3,000 
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ClIAPTEK    VI. 
MEDICAL  LIiniAKIES  IN  THE  UiNlTED  STATES. 


BY   J.   S.    BILLINGS, 

A>isintaiit  Surgeon  United  Slates  Ann ii. 


EXTKXT  or  MkDIC.VL  TilTI-.KATrUK — SkVKHAI,  IMI'OIMANI'  COLI.KCTIONS  —  CATA- 
LOGUING AND  INDEXING  —  MkDICAL  I'KHIODICAL  I.ITKHATURE — TlIESES  AND  INAU- 
GURAL ADDRESSES  — FOKMING  A  MEDICAL  LIBRAItY —  AhUANGEMENT  OK  PAMPHLETS  — 

Necessary  works  of  reference. 

It  is  propx)sed  in  the  following  sketch  to  give  some  acconiit  of  the 
resources  available  to  the  medical  scholar  and  writer  in  the  United  States 
in  the  way  of  libraries  which  have  been  formed  with  reference  to  his 
special  wants,  and  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  formation  and  care  of 
such  collections. 

Comparative!)' few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  medical 
literature  in  existence,  or  of  its  proper  use  and  true  value,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  same  ground  is  traversed  over  and  over  again.  Cases  are  re- 
ported as  unique  and  inexplicable  which,  when  compared  with  accounts 
of  others  buried  in  obscure  periodicals  or  collections  of  observations, 
fall  into  their  proper  place  and  both  receive  and  give  explanation.  Old 
theories  and  hy[)otlieses,  evolved  from  the  depths  of  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  men  too  zealous  or  too  indolent  to  undergo  the  labor  of  examin- 
ing the  Avorks  of  their  predecessors,  re-appear,  and  are  re-exploded  with 
the  regular  periodicity  of  organic  life ;  and  even  when  literary  research 
is  attempted,  it  is  too  often  either  for  controversial  purposes,  to  serve 
the  ends  of  prejudiced  criticism,  or  to  support  a  charge  of  i)lagiarism) 
or  else  for  the  purpose  of  o  btainiug  a  goodly  array  of  foot-notes,  which 
shall  imply  that  the  subject  is  exhausted,  and  give  a  flavor  of  erudition 
to  the  work.  This  state  of  tlii  ngs  is  by  no  means  i)eculiar  to  medicine, 
but  its  literature  is  certainly  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  maxim  "The 
thing  which  has  been  is  that  whicli  shall  be,  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun." 

The  record  of  the  researches,  experiences,  and  speculations  relating 
to  medical  science  during  the  last  four  hundred  years  is  contained  in  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets;  and 
while  the  immense  majority  of  these  have  little  or  nothing  of  what  we 
call  "practical  value,"  yet  there  is  no  one  of  them  which  wouhl  not  be 
called  for  by  some  inquirer  if  he  knew  of  its  existence. 

Hence,  it  is  desiral)le,  in  this  branch  of  literature,  as  in  others,  that  in 
each  country  there  should    be  at  least   one  collection  embracing  every- 
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thing  that  is  too  costly,  tob  epbemeral,  or  of  too  little  interest  to  be  ob- 
tained and  preserved  in  private  libraries. 

Wben  tlie  great  work  of  Mr.  Caxton,  the  History  of  Human  Error,  is 
written,  the  medical  section  will  be  among  the  most  instructive  and  im- 
portant, and  also  that  for  which  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  obtain  the 
data. 

There  are  a  number  of  valuable  private  medicallibraries  in  this  coun- 
try of  from  four  to  ten  thousand  volumes  each.  Having  been  collected 
for  the  most  part  with  reference  to  some  special  subject  or  department, 
they  are  the  more  valuable  on  that  account.  The  majority  of  the  med- 
ical schools  also  have  libraries  of  greater  or  less  value  to  the  student. 

The  collections  relating  to  medicine  and  the  cognate  sciences,  which 
are  available  to  the  public  and  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  require  no- 
tice in  this  connection,  are  those  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Washington.  No  one  of  these  indeed  approaches  com- 
pleteness, but  each  supplements  the  other  to  such  an  extent  that  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  bibliographical  inquiries  cannot  be  answered  by 
referring  to  them  in  succession. 

MEDICAL  LIBRARIES    IN   BOSTON. 

The  principal  medical  collection  in  Boston  is  that  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  which  now  comi)risesabout  11,000  volumes,  for  the  most  part 
standard  works  and  periodicals,  the  latter  containing  files  of  the  princi- 
pal American  and  foreign  publications.  There  is  no  separate  printed 
catalogue  of  the  medical  section  nor  of  any  of  the  medical  libraries 
of  Boston,  which  fact  much  impairs  their  practical  usefulness. 

The  Boston  Athen.neum  has  about  5,000  volumes  of  medical  works. 
The  Boston  Society  for  JMedical  Improvement  has  1,000  volumes  of 
bound  periodicals.  The  Tread  well  Medical  Library  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hosi)ital  contains  about  3,542  volumes.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Lil)rary,  including  the  library  of  the  medical  school,  has  between 
5,000  and  0,000  volumes  of  medicine,  including  some  of  jnuch  raiity  and 
value. 

A  collection  which  gives  promise  of  much  usefulness  is  that  of  the 
Boston  Medical  Library  Association,  which,  although  only  about  a  year 
old,  already  contains  about  3,000  volumes  aiul  receives  the  most  impor- 
ant  medical  periodicals. 

If  the  res<)nr(;es  of  Boston  and  vicinity  in  the  way  of  medical  litera- 
ture available  to  the  student  could  be  shown  by  a  good  catalogue  indi- 
cating where  each  of  the  several  works  may  be  found,  the  practical 
working  value  of  the  collections  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  acc()mi)lisliing  such  a  desirable  result,  although 
great,  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  insuperable,  and  might  be  readily 
overcome  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  medical  societies  and  of  the 
libraries  interested.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  medical  col- 
lections of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

'For  statistics  of  the  priiiciinil  libniries  of  imdiual  schools  and  societies,  see  table 
at  the  end  of  this  article. —  Kditohs. 
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MEUIC^AL    I.lltUAUIKS    IN    NKW    VoUK. 

Tln'  Iil»r;My  (»!'  the  Now  York  Hdspitiil  is  t lie  oldest  and  hir^est  col- 
lection in  tlic  city,  and  now  contains  about  1(I,(H)()  volumes.  It  is  well 
hoiiscil  in  a  building  which  althoujih  not  lire  proof  is  coin|)aratively  so. 
The  books  are  conveniently  arranjj;ed,  and  there  is.  room  for  twice  the 
present  number.  It  receives  about  100  current  i)eriodicals,  but  with 
this  cxcci)tion  does  not  contain  much  recent  literature.  An  alphabet- 
ical catalof^ue  of  authors  was  published  in  1845  ;  three  supplement- 
ary cataU)jiues  have  since  been  printed,  and  a  fourth  is  now  in  the 
press.  The  one  published  in  1805  is  a  list  of  the  donation  of  Dr.  John 
AVntson,  consisting'  of  481  volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  books.  This 
library  is  for  consultation  and  reference  only,  as  no  books  are  loaned, 
and  is  open  daily,  except  Sunday,  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  r.i. 

The  <!ollection  of  the  New  York  iMedical  Library  and  Journal  Associa- 
tion now  contains  about  3,500  volumes,  and  is  mainly  valuable  for  its 
coll«"ction  of  periodical  literature.  It  receives  about 95  current  journals. 
No  catalogue, of  this  collection  has  been  i)riiited. 

The  Mott  Memorial  Library  is  free  and  numbers  4,700  volumes.' 

The  Academy  of  Medicine  ofNew  York  City  has  recently  taken  steps 
to  purchase  a  building,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  library  which 
shall  meet  the  recpiiremeuts  of  so  imi)ortant  a  medical  centre  as  New 
\''ork,  and  valuable  aid  to  this  end  from  private  collections  is  promised, 
notably  from  the  library  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Purple,  which  is  rema»kably  com- 
plete iu  American  medical  periodicals  and  in  early  Americ.m  medical 
literature.  A  large,  well  ap[)ointed,  and  well  sustained  medical  library 
is  much  needed  iu  the  city  of  New  Y^ork,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
efl'ort  referred  to  will  be  crowned  with  success.  The  library  at  present 
numbers  3,000  volumes.^ 

MEDICAL  LIBRARIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  medical  libraries  of  Phihidelphia  are  large  and  valuable,  and  an 

'This  library  was  founded  by  the  widow  of  the  eminent  surgeon,  Valentine  Mutt, 
M.  D.,  and  is  free  for  consultation  and  study  to  medical  students  and  members  of  the 
profession.  Additions  to  the  collection  are  made  annually  by  Mrs.  Mott  and  her  son; 
the  latter  manages  its  affairs.     It  has  no  permartent  fund  for  its  increase.—  Editohs. 

''The  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  organized  in  November,  1872,  began  in 
1873  tlie  formation  of  a  special  library.  The  following  is  taken'  fioni  a  cIh  iilar  pi  b- 
jished  by  the  president  of  the  society  in  October,  1875  : 

"The  MedicD-Legal  Society  of  New  York  has  voluntarily  assumed  the  labor  of 
organizjng  and  maiutaiiiing  a  complete  library  of  all  accessible  works  upon  medical 
jurisprudence  —  especially  in  the  Englisli,  French,  and  German  tongues. 

"There  is  not  at  the  present  time  any  notable  collection  of  such  works  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  law  libraries  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  and  indeed  in  the 
United  vStates,  have  only  a  few  standard  works  of  this  character,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  any  change  is  likely  to  occur  presently  in  this  regard.  The  medical  libraries 
of  the  nation  are  nearly  as  poor  as  are  the  law  libraries  in  works  upon  medical  juris- 
prudence. 
"  The  society,  by  a  general  resolution  unanimously  adopted,  voluntarily  assumed  the 
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iuteresting  acconnt  of  their  history  aud  condition  is  given  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Dunglison.' 

The  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  has  received  large  additions 
■within  the  last  few  years,  aud  is  now  the  most  valuable  working  collec- 
tion in  the  conntry,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  Washington.  It 
numbers  more  than  19,000  volumes,  receives  about  80  current  journals, 
and  is  rich  in  the  early  medical  literature  of  this  country.  It  is  a  ref- 
erence and  consultation  library  to  the  public,  and  loans  books  to  the 
members  of  the  college.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  no  printed 
catalogue  nor  a  catalogue  of  subjects  in  any  form.  It  has  aboat  5,000 
volumes  of  niodical  journals. 

The  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  numbering  12,500  volumes, 
is  the  oldest  medical  collection  in  this  country,  having  been  begun  in 
170;^.  The  last  printed  catalogue,  issued  in  1857,  is  a  classed  catalogue 
with  an  index  of  authors,  ou  the  plan  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  a  valuable  work  for  reference, 
which  should  be  iu  every  public  medical  library.  A  supplement  to  it 
was  issued  in  18C7. 

According  to  Dr.  Dunglison,  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  dupli- 
cation between  this  collection  and  that  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
together  they  well  represent  the  early  medical  literature  of  this  country, 
especially  of  Philadelphia  imprints. 

Since  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania  has 
occupied  its  new  buildings  in  West  Philadelphia,  a  valuable  foundation 
for  a  medical  library,  consisting  of  about  3,000  volumes,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  it  by  Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  provost  of  the  university.'^ 

MEDICAL  LIBRARIES  IN  CINCINNATI. 

In  Cincinnati  there  is  a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  medical  books 
at  the  City  Hospital.    The  Mussey  Medical  and  Scientific  Library  coii- 

obligation  on  the  part  of  each  of  its  iiienibers,  of  contributing  one  volume  per  annum 
to  this  library.  A  nicinbcrsbip,  wliicli  has  grown  from  a  small  list  to  upwards  of  four 
hundred  iu  three  years,  and  which  bids  fair  to  be  the  strongest,  numerically,  of  any  of 
the  kindred  societies,  makes  this  means  alone  likely,  in  time,  to  furnish  a  collection  of 
great  value.  Liberal  contributions  of  money  have  also  been  made  by  individual  mem- 
bers, which  have  been  invested  in  volumes,  obtained  by  correspondeuco  with  all  the 
dealers  and  most  of  the  librarians  of  such  works  throughout  the  world. 

"A  catalogue  of  the  names  of  all  works  ever  published  on  these  subjects  is  in  course 
of  preparation  by  numters  of  the  society,  and  is  now  far  advanced  towards  comple- 
tion." 

Tl'e  iinnual  reports  of  the  society  show  that  up  to  November,  187.5,  the  contributions 
to  the  library  had  been  :?'.)()  bound  volumes,  121  pamphlets,  besides  $498  for  the  pnr- 
cliase  of  books. —  ICiHToiis. 

'I'hiiadelphra  Medical  Times.  Keiuinted,  40  pp.  8°.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippiucott 
&•  Co.,  1871. 

^Tliis  library  is  thus  cliaraeterized  by  the  generous  donor: 

"Tin-  collect  ion  comjirises  ui)wards  of  3,000  volumes,  including  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  ])amidiiets.  The  bulk  of  the  lilirary  consists  of  Americau,  Euglish,  French,  aud 
German  periodicals.  The  otiuu-  works  are  iu  English,  French,  and  German,  and  arc 
chiefly  medical  a«  distinguished  from  surgical." — EDITORS. 
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tains  aboiil    l,(Kl(»   voliiines  and   2,(H)()  paiiiplilcts,  and   is  at  present  a 
specMal  deposit  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

MEDICAL   LIBKARY   IN    WA5JH1NGTON. 

The  Library  of  tlie  Snr^oon-Generars  OHico  is  deposited  iu  the  Army 
]Medical  Mnsentn  at  Wasliington,  but  may  be  considered  as  the  medi- 
cal section  of  the  Congressional,  or  National  Library,  and  is  managed 
and  catalogued  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  that  collection. 
It  now  numbers  about  40,000  volumes  and  40,000  pamphlets,  or,  to  state 
it  in  another  form,  about  70,000  titles.  The  library  is  intended  to  cover 
the  entire  tield  of  medical  and  surgical  literature,  and  is  now  an  excel- 
lent foundation  for  a  national  medical  library  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  put  tiie  writers  and  teachers  of  this  country  on  an  equality 
with  those  of  Europe  so  far  as  accessibility  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
is  concerned. 

It  has  been  formed  within  the  last  twelve  years,  and  is  of  course  too 
young  to  contain  many  of  the  incnuabula  or  the  books  noted  as  rare  and 
very  rare,  which  are  the  delight  of  the  bibliomaniac;  nor,  indeed,  has 
any  special  eftbrt  been  made  to  obtain  such.  Yet  there  are  few  of  the 
ancient  authors  whose  works  it  does  not  possess,  although  not  always 
iu  the  most  desirable  editions.  It  is  .comparatively  full  in  American, 
English,  French,  and  German  medical  literature  of  the  present  century, 
and  in  works  relating  to  surgery,  pathological  anatomy,  and  hygiene- 
Of  the  early  medical  literature  of  this  country,  that  is,  prior  to  1800,  it 
has  but  little.  It  possesses  a  few  valuable  manuscripts,  the  oldest  of  which 
is  a  fine  copy  of  .the  Lilium  Medicinae  of  Bernard  de  Gordon,  dated  1349.i 

CATALOGUING  AND   INDEXING. 

For  the  benefit  of  those,  wlio  are  not  familiar  with  the  practical  work- 
ings of  a  large  library,  and  who,  therefore,  do  not  appreciate  the  amount 

'There  are  libraries  belonging  to  several  schools  in  which  the  Eclectic  aud  Honaeo- 
pathic  theories  of  medicine  are  taught,  the  only  one  of  the  former  reported  being  that 
of  Bennett  Medical  College  at  Chicago,  containing  500  volumes  ;  and  the  largest  of  the 
latter  class  that  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  which  numbers 
2,000  volumes.  The  American  periodical  literature  of  neither  of  these  schools  is  exten- 
sive. The  following  statement  is  from  the  pen  of  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati,  also  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal.  He  thus 
sketches  the  history  of  the  library  of  the  institute  : 

"Beginning  in  184.5,  it  was  deemed  an  important  object  to  secure  a  good  medical 
library  of  books,  both  new  and  old,  and  as  a  nucleus  of  such,  a  private  library  was 
purcha.sed,  at  a  cost  of  .§1,000.  It  was  a  singular  collection  of  books,  both  old  and  rare, 
aud  yet,  with  a  few  exception.s,  it  was  wholly  worthless  for  the  uses  of  the  medical 
student.  The  antiquary  who  desired  to  unearth  old  theories  and  crude  melliods  of 
treatment  would  have  been  <lelighted  with  it.  To  this  were  added,  from  time  to  time, 
works  of  the  present  generation  until,  in  185:},  .some  3,000  volumes  had  been 
collected,  when,  the  library  room  being  required  for  enlargement  of  the  college  halls, 
the  books  were  stored  in  a  small  room,  and  the  college  was  without  a  library  for  tive 
years.  In  W58  changes  iu  the  building  were  again  made,  and  the  books  were  dusted, 
some  of  them  rebound, numbered,  and  catalogued,  and  made  ready  for  use.  But  still  the 
students  were  not  inclined  to  use  them,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  nicely  carpeted,  lighted, 
and  heated  reading  room,  and,  after  two  winters  of  disuse,  the  dust  was  allowed  to 
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of  time  and  labor  involveil,  the  following  account  is  given.  It  will  give 
no  information  to  the  skilled  librarian,  who  will  see  at  once  many  de- 
fects in  the  mode  of  recording — due  in  this  case  to  the  lack  of  cler- 
ical force. 

The  working  catalogue  of  this  library  is  a  card  catalogue  of  the  usual 
form ;  that  is,  each  separate  work,  whether  it  be  a  pamphlet  of  two 
leaves  or  a  cyclopaedia  of  fifty  volumes,  is  catalogued  on  a  slip  of  stout 
paper  about  7  by  5  inches,  giving  under  the  name  of  the  author  the  ex- 
act title  of  the  work,  the  place  and  date  of  publication  and  the  collation, 
that  is,  the  number  of  pages  or  leaves,  the  size  or  form  of  the  book,  and 
the  number  of  plates  or  tables.  These  cards  are  arranged  in  drawers, 
according  to  names  of  authors  in  dictionary  order,  anonymous  works 
forming  a  separate  class. 

From  these  cards  was  printed  the  catalogue  of  authors,  which  was 
completed  in  1873,  and  makes  two  volumes,  royal  octavo,  of  about  1,200 
pages  each,  with  a  supplementary  volume  containing  the  anonymous 
works,  reports,  periodicals,  and  transactions.  The  cards  from  which  this 
was  printed  were  then  distributed  according  to  subjects,  the  subjects 
being  arranged  in  dictionary  order.  This  forms  the  subject  catalogue. 
As  new  books  were  added  a  second  card  catalogue  was  carried  on  for 
them,  which  is  known  as  the  suifplementary  catalogue. 

The  subject  catalogue  above  referred  to  has  been  very  greatly  ex- 
tended by  a  process  of  indexing  original  papers  in  medical  periodicals 
and  transactions.  The  preparation  of  this  index  was  begun  January  1, 
1874:,  since  which  date  every  number  of  current  foreign  medical  jour- 
nals and  transactions  has  been  iiulexed  as  soon  as  received.  When  a 
number  of  the  London  Lancet,  for  instance,  is  received,  the  librarian 
indicates  in  it  by  a  slight  pencil  check  the  articles  which  should  be  in- 
dexed. The  journal  is  then  handed  to  a  clerk  who  indexes  each  article 
checked  upon  one  of  the  catalogue  cards.  The  top  line  is  left  blank  for 
the  subject.  Next  is  given  tlie  name  of  the  author,  the  title  ot  the  ar- 
ticle, literally  transcribed,  or  if  tliere  be  no  title,  one  is  made  lor  it,  and 

accumulate  oa  the  books,  aud  they  rested  iu  peace  uutil  the  tire  of  1870,  when  tbi 
were  fortunately  consumed. 

"While  thus  somewhat  uiitbrtiiiuito  iu  our  general  library,  we  have  to  record 
marked  benefit  from  a  collection  of  books  of  a  different  character.  In  a  medical  col- 
lege there  are  often  spare  umments  between  lectures  that  students  might  improve,  if 
books  were  at  haiul  ;  and  quite  freciuently  study  would  be  much  facilitated  if  refer- 
ence could  be  nmde  to  a  standard  authority,  even  for  a  moment.  Often  some  im- 
portant fact  will  have  escaped  the  learner's  miud,  which,  could  he  recall  it,  would 
make  an  entire  subject  plain  aud  enable  him  to  meet  a  coming  examinatiou.  A  mo- 
ment's reference  to  an  authority  between  lectures  is  sufficient,  while  without  it  there 
might  be  complete  failure.  Frefineutly  an  entire  train  of  thought  is  arrested  by  the 
want  of  a  single  fact  which  is  an  initial  point ;  the  struggle  of  the  miud  to  recall  this 
iact  is  frequently  sufficient  to  incapacitate  it  for  the  day. 

•'A  reading  room  furnished  with  several  sets  of  the  latest  text  books  for  refereun 
was  provided,  aud  with  most  satisfactory  results.     The  books  were  iu  coiAtaut  use. 

"I  believe  that  these  working  libraries  are  to  be  commended  in  all  higher  schools."— 
Editohs. 
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fill  illy  the  abbreviattMl  title  of  thi^JDiinml,  the  ye.ir,  the  number  of  the 
volmiie,  and  the  |)aj,'inatioii.  This  niuile  of  inilexiii-i  is  on  the  plan  pnr- 
su«m1  in  the  Catalojjfue  of  8i!ientit\e  Papers,  18l)l)-l8G.'3,  conipih-d  and 
published  in  six  (jaarto  volumes  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The 
uumber  of  the  journal,  with  the  cards  thus  ju-epared,  is  returneil  to  the 
librarian,  who  indicates  in  pencil  the  subject  under  wiiich  each  ciiid 
should  be  distributed,  and  the  cards  <jfo  to  the  subject  catalopfiie.  Tne 
jonrnal  receives  a  red  stamp  showinjj^  that  it  has  been  indexiMl,  is 
checked  olt"on  the  register  of  periodicals  receiveil,  and  jjoes  to  the  liles. 

At  tirst  only  foreign  journals  were  thus  indexed,  it  being  known  that 
Dr.  J.  ^r.  Toner,  of  Washinyron,  was  preparing  an  index  of  American 
journals,  which  it  is  his  intention  to  make  complete  to  the  year  187G. 
Upon  impiiry,  however,  the  work  of  Dr.  Toner  was  found  to  be  on  a  very 
dilVerent  jilan,  as  it  includes  all  articles,  whetlu*r  original  or  copied, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  titles  of  articles  are  much  abbreviated. 

It  has  therefore  been  thought  best  to  index  all  journals,  American  and 
foreign,  beginning  with  January  1,  187.1.  At  the  same  time  as  much  as 
])ossible  is  being  done  to  index  pre(;ediiig  volumes  of  important  journals 
and  transactions,  of  which  about  1,001)  volumes  were  indexed  during  the 
past  year.'  This  work  wiK  be  continued  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  show  the  total  nuuiber  of  what  may  be  called  regular 
medical  journals  which  have  been  established  since  the  first,  namely, 
Les  Xouvelles  Decouvertes  sur  toutes  les  parties  de  la  Alcdeciue,  Paris, 
1079,  as  well  as  the  time  and  labor  which  the  making  of  such  an  index 
will  require: 
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From  tliis  tabic  it  will  be  seen  that  the  library  now  contains  about  75  per 
cent,  of  all  that  has  been  published  in  medical  journals.  It  would  not 
probably  be  desirable  to  extend  an  i.idex  of  these  farther  back  than  18()(), 
as  the  works  of  Ploncquet  and  Reuss  fairly  cover  all  medical  periodical 
literature  of  any  importance  prior  to  that  date.  A  few  of  the  journals 
will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  ;  but  these  will  be  for 
the  most  part  of  little  practical  importance.  Several  medical  officers  of^ 
the  Army,  whose  stations  made  it  possible  to  send  sets  of  journals  to  i 
them  without  too  much  inconvenience,  have  assisted  in  the  work,  and 
if  this  aid  can  be  continued,  it  is  hoped  that  the  index  will  be  completed 
in  about  two  years.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  then  be  printed, 
and  it  will  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  medical  bibliography. 

Such  an  index  is  proposed  in  the  preface  to  the  Catalogue  Kaisonn.' 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  published  in  183G,  but  Professor 
Maclagan  states  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction. ^ 

The  Important  part  of  a  medical  library,  that  which  will  give  it  char- 
acter and  value,  and  for  deficiency  in  which  nothing  cm  compensate,  is 
its  file  of  medical  journals  and  transactions.     The  difficulty  of  obtaining  | 
and  preserving  these  is  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  matter. 
The  majority  of  them  are  essentially  ephemeral  in  character;   small 
editions  are'  published ;  they  are  rarely  preserved  with  care,  and  even 
when  attempts  are  made  to  preserve  them  by  binding,  it  is  often,  and 
indeed  usually,  without  sufficient  attention  to  the  collation,  so  that  m 
examining  files  of  old  journals  it  will   be  found  that  at  least  one-half 
lack  a  lea"f,  a  signature,  or  a  number.     This  fact  causes  much  trouble 
and  disappointment  to  the  librarian,  and  must  always  be  kept  in  view  . 
in  the  collection  of  this  class  of  literature.     In  the  attempt  to  make  a 
complete  collection  of  American  medical  journals  for  this  library,  it  has  , 
been  repeatedly  found  that  what  purported  to  be  the  volume  or  number 
wanting  to  complete  a  file  was  defective.     It  is  probable  that  there  is 
not  a  complete  collection  in  existence  at  any  one  point,  although  there  j 
are  two  public  and  at  least  three  private  collections  in  this  country! 
which   are  very   full,   those  of  the  library  of  the  Surgeon  (General's  j 
Office:  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  Philadelphia;  of  Dr.  Toner,  of  ^ 
Washington;  of  Dr.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  aud  of  Dr.  Purple,  of  New  I 
York. 

The  rarest  American  medical  journals  are  probably  some  of  those  , 
printed  in  the  West  and  South;  for  instance,  the  Ohio  Medical  Reposi- j 
lory  (182(>-'27)  and  the  Confederate  States  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal (18()4-'G:>).  j 
Another  class  of  medical  literature  which  is  important  to  the  libra- :| 
dan,  and  the  value  of  which  is  usually  underestiuiated,  consists  of  med- 
ical theses  and  inaugural  dissertations.  To  obtain  complete  series  of ; 
these  is  even  more  difficult  than  to  get  journals,  for  the  reason  that  theyj 
are  more  ephemeral,  and  because  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  what  i 

'  Edinburgh  Medical  Jourual,  January,  1873,  p.  585. 
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Imvc  hiMM\  pul)lisli(Ml,  (»r  wlicii  tlu'  sciit's  iii;iy  l)i'  coiisidt^red  complctt'. 
Foi-  ;i  fiMv  schools,  lists  Iimvc  Ix-cii  piiltlisluMl  of  tlic  ilu'ses  presenttMl  l)y 
tJii'ir  j,'i;iilii;irt>s,  lU'lj  !is  P.iiis  iiml  l'Miiibiir<;li,  Imt  cvcm  for  I<Minbnri;li, 
the  only  «Mtah)j;iu>  of  the  thi'sivs  whicli  tiic  writer  li;is  been  able  to  ob- 
t  liii,  tloi's  not  show  wiien  the  regular  priiitini;  of  all  theses  ceasettl.  (3al- 
lisen  lias  been  led  into  error  in  this  way  in  his  otherwise  very  complete 
BiblioiTi"  iphical  L  'xicon,  in  whicli  he  gives  the  titles  of  many  theses 
'which  were  never  printed,  notably  of  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Transylvania.  The  value  of  these  theses  is  fouifold.  As  material 
for  the  history  of  niedieino  they  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  theoiies 
and  te  lehinjjf  of  the  school ;  they  often  contain  reports  of  cases,  or  ac- 
counts ot  investijjations  nude  by  the  student  under  the  direction  of  a 
l>rofessoi',  which  are  of  much  value,  and  they  are  necessary  to  medical 
bio^jraphy,  the  more  so  as  in  most  of  the  German  universities  a  sketch 
of  tlie  life  of  the  candidate  is  appended  to  the  thesis.  In  addition  to 
this,  piior  to  the  era  of  medical  journalism,  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
president  or  one  of  the  professors  to  add  an  introduction  of  ten  or  twelve 
paj;es  to  the  dissertatit)n,  treating  on  some  subject  usually  having  no 
direct  relation  to  the  thesis^  and  forming  the  sort  of  paper  which  would 
now  be  sent  to  a  medical  journal.  The  number  of  these  theses  in  exist- 
ence is  very  great ;  there  are  in  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon -General's 
Office  about  40,000. 

A  few  words  of  advice  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  forming  a 
public  nieilical  library  in  connection  with  a  medical  school  may  be  of 
some  use  ;  at  all  ev^ents,  they  are  the  result  of  practical  experience.  The 
first  thing  is  to  obtain  works  of  medical  bibliography,  and  a  list  of  a  few 
which  will  be  found  the  most  useful  is  appended.  In  addition  to  these 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  arrangements  to  obtain  regularly  as  pub- 
lished the  catalogues  of  medical  books  issued  or  furnished  by  the  fol- 
lowing booksellers  : 

In  Boston,  Sclnenhof  «&  Moeller,  James  Campbell;  in  Xew  York  City, 
Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  L.  W.  Schmidt,  B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  E.  Steiger, 
Stechert  &  Wolff,  F.  W.  Christern;  in  Philadelphia,  H.  C.  Lea,  Lindsay 
&  HIakiston. 

The  next  thing  is  to  take  steps  to  obtain  the  current  medical  periodicals 
as  completely  as  possible,  and  also  the  current  ephemeral  pamphlets,  such 
as  reports  of  hospitals  and  asylums,  boards  of  health  and  health  offi- 
cers, transactions  of  medical  societies,  addresses,  etc.  These  things,  as 
a  rule,  cannot  be  purchased,  and  whde  they  may  usually  be  had  for  the 
asking  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  get  them  after  a  tew  years,  or  it  may  be  only  a  few 
montlis,  have  elapsed. 

With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books,  so  much  depends  on  the  amount 

of  funds  available  that  no  general  advice  can  be  given     Th3  majority  of 

j  large  works,  of  which  there  is  little  danger  that  the  supi)ly  will  be  ex- 

hatisted  for  several  years,  should  not  as  a  rule  be  purchased  at  the  time 
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of  their  publication,  unless  they  are  wanted  for  immediate  use  In  a 
year  or  two  they  ean  be  obtained  at  a  much  reduced  i)rice.  It  will  otteu 
be  -ood  cconon"iy  to  buy  a,  lot  of  books  in  bullc,  even  althouoh  a  number 
of  dni.licates  be  thus  obtained,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  at  the 
conunencement  of  the  formation  of  a  collection.  On  a  small  scale  the 
same  rule  applies  to  the  purchase  of  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets.  All 
duplicates  should  be  preserved  for  purposes  of  ex<'.hange.  It  may  seem 
hudiv  worth  tlie  trouble  to  preserve  what  most  physicians  wo.ihl  throw 
■It  once  into  the  waste-basket,  but  unless  this  is  done  the  library  will 
never  be  a  success.  There  need  be  no  special  haste  about  the  disposal 
of  duplicates,  as  they  increase  in  value  with  age. 

TAMrHLETS. 

The  pamphlets  in  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  have 
been  disposed  of  in  three  ways :  First,  there  are  700  volumes  ot   bound 
pamphlets,    mostly   purchased   in  that   condition,    which  are    tor    the 
most  part  classified  according  to  subjects;    these  volumes  are    num- 
bered consecutively.      Second,   about  'J,()00  pamphlets  are  bound   m 
separate  volumes.    These  are  numbered  as  single  volumes,  and  include 
'those  which  are  considered  rare  or  especially  valuable.     The  remainder 
of  the  pamphlets,  including  the  majority  of  the  inaugural  dissertations 
of  the  German  universities,  are  kept  in  tile-boxes.     These  boxes  are 
made  of  walnut,  and  the  pamphlets  stand  in  them   with  their  title- 
pa-es  looking  toward  the  back  of  the  shelf,  the  boxes  being  .)f  widths 
sui'table  for  octavos,  quartos,  etc.    The  box  has  uo  top,  and  the  rear  end  i 
slides  in  and  out,  and  can   be  tixed  at  any  point.     Each  box  will  hold  ■ 
about  100  pamphlets. 

The  boxes  are  arranged  on  shelves  suited  to  their  height,  thus  pre-  , 
venting  the  admission  of  dust.  The  front  of  the  box  has  a  ring,  by  j 
MhichTt  can  be  pulled  out,  and  presents  an  ample  surface  for  labeling  , 
its  contents.  By  loosening  the  rear  eud,  which  can  be  done  by  a  touch,  j 
and  withdrawing  it,  the  title  of  the  work  is  before  the  examiner,  and  a  t 
pan.phlet  can  be  added  or  withdrawn  without  disturbing  the  others.  | 
When  a  pamphlet  is  required  for  use  it  is  bound  temporarily  in  stout 
covers,  the  backs  of  which  are  pressed  together  by  a  strong  spring. 
These  covers  have  an  enameled  card  on  the  side,  on  which  is  written  in  j 
pencil  the  title  of  the  pami)hlet  within.  This  can  be  readily  erased  to  f 
make  room  for  the  next. 

The  theses  of  the  schools  of  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Strasbourg  are  j 
bound  in  volumes,  (bllowing  the  usual  arrangement  for  those  schools.  j 
With  regard  to  binding,  it  is  believed  that  the  advice  of  the  Libra-] 
rian  of  Congress  is  the  best  that  can  be  given:  "Bind  in  half  tur-: 
key,  and  in  most  cases  let  the  color  be  a  bright  red."  Bin<ling  in; 
cait'  should  not  be  used,  except  to  match  what  has  already  been  so  bound. ' 
The  binding  in  of  covers  and  advertisements  is  an  important  point,  and; 
gives  increased  value  to  a  volume  so  bound;  indeed,  it  is  sometimes iin-i 
possible  to  collate  serial  publications  without  the  assistance  ot  the  covers.! 
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FoUowiii";  is  a  list  of  woilcs  whicJi  will  In;  foiiMd  es[)(i(;iiilly  iiscfiil 
for  rcrerfucLS  in  iueLlic;il  l)iblii>^riipbic.il  woric,  ami  which  shimld  l>i'  in 
every  medical  library.  For  aiUlitiomil  titles  consult  Paiily,  i»/i'((,  l)l>.  I 
to  1.'). 

Almhonk,  S.  a.  a  critical  dictionary  of  Enpjlish  literature  and  Brit- 
ish and  Americiin  antiiors.     3  v.   lti)y.  8".     Phila.,  ISiJ.'i- 71. 

Atkinson,  J.     Medical  l)il)lios^rai)hy.     8".     London,  18;.U. 

IJiiUNKT,  J.  C.  Manuel  <lu  libraire  et  de  I'ainateur  de  livres.  5me  6d. 
(J  V.     iioy.  8".     Paris,  18(;i)- O.j. 

Gallisen,  A.  C.  P.  Medici nisches  Siihriftsteller  Lexicon  der  Jetzt 
lebeudeu  Arzte,  Wuudiirzte,  Geburtshelfcr,  Apotheker,  und  Natnr- 
forscber  aller  gebildeten  Vijlkcr.     63  v.  8'.     Copenhagen,    18'3()-'-45. 

Ualleh,  a.  v.     Bibliotheca  anatomica.     2  v.  4:".    Tijiiui,  1774-77. 

—  liildiotheca  chirurgica.     li  v.  4".     Berna^,,  1774-'75. 

—  Bibliotheca  meilicina'  practicic.  4  v.  4".  Basilite  et  Bi'rna%  177G-'8S. 
Pauly,  a.  Biblio>;rai)hie  des  sciences  medicates.  8°.  Paris,  1872-74. 
Ploucquet,   G.   G.     Literatnra   niedica    digesta;    sive,   llepertorinm 

ni''dicin:u  practicie,  chirurgiie  atqne  rei  obstetric*.     4.  v.    4".     Tubin- 

giB,  1808-9. 
liOY,  C.  11.  j\.     Catalogns  bibliotbecai  medicte.     5  v.     8".    Amst.,  1830. 
Watt,  K.     Bibliotheca  Britaunica;  or  a  general  index  to  British  and 

foreign  literature.     4  v.     4".     Eiinburgb,  1824. 
CATALOfrUE  raisonne  of  the  Medicial  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, by  Emil.  Fischer,     xxvi,  7oO  pp.     8".     Philadelphia,  1857. 
CATALOtfUE  of  the  library  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  arraoged  alpha- 
betically and  analytically.     194  pp.     8".     ^ew  York,  1845.      [With 

sn[)i)lements  to  the  same  published  in  18D1,  1805,  and  1807.] 
Catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Surgeou-Geaeral's  Office,  United  States 

Army,  with  an  alphabetical  index  of  subjects.     2  p.  1.,  454  pp.     Koy. 

8".     Washington,  D.  C,  1872. 
Catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Surgeoa-General's  O^ce,  United  States 

Army.     3  v.     Roy.  8".     Washington,  1873-'74. 
Classed  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  lloyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 

London.     Ixii,  1171  pp.     8".     London, '18 13. 
Catalogue  of  the  Koyal  ]\[edical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  Loudon. 

vii,  702  pp.    8°.     London,  1850. 
Index  to  the  above,    vii,  293  pp.    8".    London,  1800. 
Biijliotiieque  imperiale,  departement  des  imprimes.     Catalogue  des 

sciences  medicales.     Vols.    1  aud  2.     lit,  791  pp.,  11.;   778  pp ,   1  1. 

Imi>.  4".     Paris,  1857  and  1873. 
IloziER,  Victor.     Essai  d'une  bibliographic  universelle  de  la  medecine, 

de  la  cbirurgie,  et  de  la  pharmacie  militaires.     234  pp.     8".    Paris, 

18G2. 
DiCTiONNAiRE  des  scieuces  medicales;  biographic  medicale.     [Par  A. 

J.  L.  Jourdau.j     7  v.    8".     Paris,  C.  L.  F.  Panckoucke,  1820-25. 
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Eeuss  J.  D.  KeiHirtorium  coiuinentatioimm  a  societatibus  litterafiis 
editaruiu.  Tomes  X-XY.  Scientia  et  ars  inedica  et  chirurgica.  6  v. 
4".     Guttiiijiii',  1813-'20. 

ExNGLEMANN,  Wm.  BibUotlieca  medico  chirur;jfica  et  anatomico-pbysio- 
logica.  Alpbabetisches  Verzeicbiiiss  der  mediciuiscben  ....  Biicber 
welcbe  voin  Jabie  1750  bis  1847  in  Deutscbland  erscbieneu  siiid.  734 
pp.    8".      Supplement  Helt  1848-'«7.      350  pp.     8°.    l.eipzig,  184S-'08. 

Catalogue  of  scientific  papers,  (1800-1803.)  Compiled  and  pnblisbed 
by  tbe  Koyal  Society  of  Loudon.     C  v.     4".     London,  1867-'72. 
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[Forfuitlicr  information  respecting  the  following  and  otlier  uiedical  libraries  in  the 
see  general  table  of  statistics  elsewhere  iu  this  report.] 


United  States 


Place. 


Connecticut 

Dist.  of  Columbia 
Georgia 


Illinois  ... 
KentUL-ky, 


Louisiana 

Maine 

!Massacliusett.s — 


Xew  York  . 


Ohio 


Pennsylvauia  ... 


];h(>dc  Island 


.New  Haven.. 
.AVashington  . 

.Augusta 

Savannah  .... 

.Chicago 

.Lexington  . . . 

Louisville 

.New  Orleans 
..Brunswick. .. 
..Boston  

Boston 

Boston 

Salem 

AVorcest<!r . . . 
.  .All>anj' 

New  York  . . . 

New  York  . . . 

New  York  . 

New  York . 

Syracuse 

Ulica 

.  .Cincinnati . . . 

Cincinnati  .. 

Cleveland  . . 
..Pliiladi^lphia. 

IMiiladelphia 

I'hihulc'lphia 

IMiiladelphia 

I'hiladilphia 

, .  .Providence  . . 


Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College 

Surgeon-General's  Office,  United  States  Army 

Medical  College  of  Georgia 

Savannah  Medical  College 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy 

Transylvania  Medical  College  of  Kentucky  University 

University  of  Louisville,  Medical  Department 

University  of  Louisiana,  Medical  Department 

Medical  School  of  Maine 

Harvard  University  Medical  School 

Medical  Library  Association  of  Boston 

Treadwell  Libiary,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

E.s.sex  South  District  Medical  Society 

Worcester  District  Medical  Society 

Albany  Medical  Co'.lege ■ 

Academy  of  Medicine 

Medical  Library  and  Journal  Association 

Mott  Memorial  Free  Medical  and  Surgical  Library. 

New  York  Hospital 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

New  York  State  Lunatic  A.syluni 

Cincinnati  Hospital 

jredical  College  of  Ohio 

Cleveland  Medical  College • 

College  of  Physicians 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 

I'enn.sylvania  Hospital ; 

Pliiladilphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Medical  Department  . 
,  Uhodc  Island  Hospital 


1812 
If  65 
1831 
185:i 

185a 

1837 

1834 

1820 

1782 

1875 

1857 

1805 

1798 

1839 

1846 

1804' 

1867 

1796 

1872 

1814 

1870 

1819 

1843 

1783 

1867 

1763 

1821 

1765 

1868 


2,201) 
o40, 000 
5,000 
4,000 
2,500 
5,383 
4,000 
2,000 
4.000 
3,  5.">i) 

2,  r.iM 

3,  :>-i-. 

2,000 
4,000 

4,  80J 
3,000 

3,  500 
4,700 

10,  OOO 
2,000 

4,  353 
2,119 
5,000 
2,  000 

18,  753 
2,000 

12,  500 
2,  350 
3,000 
2  mil 


(/The  library  contains,  iu  a;l(liliim  to  tlie  boiunl   voUuues,  a  collectiuu  of  40,000  phamphlets  relaun 
to  medicine  and  surgery. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY  PROF.  TIIEODOUE  GILT^,  M.D.,  PH.D., 

Cf  the  Hiiiithxonian  IitntUution. 


IXTRODrCTKIN  —  FaCIMTIES  FOR  SCIKXTIKIC  IN'VKSTir.\TI()\  IN  THR  ITXITKI)   SlAlKS  — 

Kkcoiu>s  <»k  pkocsukss  — Physics  —  Uknkkal  Ma tiik.m.vtics  —  Ciikmistky  —  Zool- 
ogy —  Anatomy  —  ANTiiuoroLoGY  —  Botany  —  Geology. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ill  every  general  library,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  works  on  science, 
and  usually  a  section  devoted  to  science  or  its  different  sabilivisions. 
Very  few,  however,  have  collections  that  are  of  much  importance  ;  and 
oven  iu  libraries  of  quite  largo  size  (c.  g.,  over  oO,()OU  volumes)  the  stu- 
dent may  apply  in  vain  for  many  works  that  are  the  standard  manuals 
in  their  departments.  The  rich  literature  involved  in  the  publications 
of  learned  societies  and  other  scicntitic  periodicals  also  is  almost  wholly 
unrepresented.  Eveu  as  a  rule,  judging  from  personal  knowledge  and 
the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  catalogues,  the  scientific  works  iu 
general  libraries  are,  or  at  least  have  been,  mostly  school  books,  pre- 
pared in  many  cases  b}'  men  unrecognized  as  scientific  experts,  and 
often  far  behind  the  dates  of  their  title  pages  iu  information  as  ti)  the 
status  of  the  science.  This  fault  has  to  some  extent  been  rectified 
since  the  publication  and  popularity  of  the  works  of  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Ilelmholtz,  and  a  few  others,  but  is  still  in  a  large  degree  perceittible. 
Among  those  general  libraries  in  which  more  or  less  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  selection  and  acquisition  of  scientific  works  may  be  esi)e- 
cially  mentioned  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  (with  which 
the  Library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  incorporated,)  the  Boston  ' 
Public  Library,  the  Astor  Library  of  New  York,  and  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute of  Daltiinore.^  Each  of  these  is,  however,  deficient  in  many  stand- 
ard works,  and  an  active  investigator  who  should  wish  to  become  ac- 
<piainted  with  the  literature  of  any  subject  would  soon  be  arrested  in  his 
researches  if  obliged  to  depend  on  any  one  of  them.  The  libraries  of  a 
few  learned  societies  are,  then,  the  chief  souKces  of  information,  and 
to  these  the  student  must  necessarily  resort,  if  engaged  iu  extensive 


'  These  several  libraries  are  especially  mentioned  because  their  contents  are  best 
•iMown  to  the  writer,  and  iu  any  case  they  are  pre-euiiueut  iu  wealth  of  scientific  liter- 
ature. 
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bibliographical  investigations.  But  tbe  societies  wliicli  can  afford  the 
req'iisite  facilities  are  extremely  few,  ami  the  general  libraries  jnst  al- 
luded to  are  far  richer  th ui  in)st  of  the  societies  devoted  to  scientitic 
subjects  are  in  their  own  branches.  In  fact,  there  are  considerably  less 
than  a  dozen  which  demand  s[)ecial  notice.  Tbe  objects  of  this  article 
may  be  bi'st  subserved  by  a  notice  of  the  libraries  of  the  several  cities, 
beginning  with  and  then  diverging  from  Washington. 

SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARIES  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Taken  altogethnr,  Washington  probably  affords  almost  if  not  quite  as 
many  facilities  for  the  scientific  student  as  does  any  other  city  on  the 
continent. 

First  is  the  General  Library  of  Congress,  which,  including  the  collec- 
tion of  books  deposited  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  the  largest 
in  the  country,  and  its  efticient  and  untiring  chief  has  been  most  assid- 
uous iu  his  endeavors  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  position  as  a  national 
library.  It  contains  now  over  300,000  volumes,  and  at  least  ()0,()00 
pamphlets. 

Next  iu  wealth,  and  superior  to  any  in  its  specialty,  is  the  library  of 
the  iSurgeon-General's  Office,  which  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
Avorks  on  the  different  departments  of^  medical  art  and  science  and  cog- 
nate branches,  including  chemistry.  Its  completeness  may  be  inferred 
from  the  number  of  books,  about  4:0,000  volumes  and  iOjOOO  pamphlets. 

Applied  science  is  the  specialty  of  the  Patent-Office  Library,  and  the 
standard*  works,  at  least  on  the  various  branches  of  science  and  their 
technical  applications,  are  tolerably  well  represented  among  the  23,01)0 
volumes  on  the  shelves  of  the  library. 

A  special  astronomical  library  is  i)0ssessed  by  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory;  it  contains  about  7,000  volumes,  and  has  been  for  some 
years  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  E.  Nourse. 

A  library,  composed  mostly  of  works  on  hydrography  and  geodesy, 
and  related  subjects,  has  b3en  collected  at  the  Uaited  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey Office;  it  has  about  0,000  volumes. 

A  collection  of  works  on  meteorology  and  cognate  branches  has 
been  formed  by  the  Signal-Service  Bureau  of  the  War  Department,  and 
contains  about  2,000  bound  volumes  and  4L0  pamphlets. 

Thus,  with  all  these  libraries  combiued,  the  student  of  any  branch  of 
science  may  have  tolerable  facilities  in  this  city  for  elaborating  any 
given  subject  and  reviewing  ils  history,  but  there  are  many  lamentable 
deficiencies.  These  are  probably  most  evident  in  the  department  of 
natural  history.  In  every  branch  of  this  science  there  are  striking  de- 
si(U'rata  ;  for  instance,  the  opus  magnum  on  mammals — Schreber  and 
Wagner's,  and  many  illustratedworks  on  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes;  iu 
conchology,  Kilster's  edition  and  continuation  of  Martini  and  Chem- 
nitz's Systematisches  Conchylien-Cabinet  and  Sowerby's  Thesaurus 
Couchyliorum  ;  and  some  of  the  most,  and  too  often  the  most,  indis- 
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ptMJsabloworlvSontlieclassosofinsHots, crustaceans,  worms, ('cliiiiodcrms, 
and  polyps,  as  well  as  a  number  of  classic  works  on  plants,  arc  nowhere 
to  be  seen  in  the  city.  In  fact,  ni my  of  those  works  which  are  true  text 
books  for  the  scientilic  naturalist  ciunot  be  here  found,  and  conse- 
(piently  tlie  student  must  eitlu'r  suspend  his  investijiations  (as  several 
have  done)  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  j^ive  them  up  in  despair  alt()<;ether, 
or  inflict  on  the  seientilic  world  works  whose  imperfections  redound  to 
the  discredit  of  himself  as  well  as  of  tlie  science  of  the  country.  A 
few  years  a<?o  the  case  was  far  worse,  and  no  branch  of  zoiilojiy, 
botany,  or  geology  could  be  prosecuted  with  thoroughness  in  the  city. 
Even  the  means  for  obtaining  some  idea  of  what  had  been  effected 
for  the  several  branches  of  science  in  more  favored  lands,  through  the 
medium  of  reports  on  progress,  were  unavailable,  and  some  of  those  re- 
jKUts  are  still  wanting  in  all  Washington  libraries.  No  work  or  paper 
of  magnitude  in  any  department  of  the  natural  sciences  has  been  pub- 
lished by  a  resident  of  Washington  with()ut  the  aid  furnished  by  libra- 
ries outside  of  the  city,  and  even  yet  none  relating  to  foreign  animals 
or  plants  could  be  prepared  without  extraneous  bibliographical  assist- 
ance. The  discredit  neces  sarily  resulting  from  this  state  of  atTairs  is 
mostly  chargeable  to  the  too  meagre  appropriations  for  library  purposes, 
in  which  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  British,  as  well  as  other  enlightened  nations. 

SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARIES  IN  BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore  has  no  general  first  class  library  as  yet,  nor  any  special 
one  of  notable  importance.  It  is,  however,  the  seat  of  a  ra[)idly  grow- 
ing and  well  administered  library,  (that  of  the  Peabody  Institute,) 
cimtaining  now  about  58,01)0  volumes,  which  in  proportion  to  its  size  is 
well  provided  with  works  in  ditferent  branches  of  science  and  especially 
on  the  natural  sciences.  For  this  selection  it  is  chiefly'  indebted  to  the 
scientific  proclivities  and  talents  of  its  first  and  present  librarians,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Morris  and  Mr,  Philip  Uhler.  In  it  are  to  be  found  some  important 
works  which  are  in  none  of  the  libraries  of  Washington. 

SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia  has  several  well  equipped  scientific  libraries,  chief  of 
which  are  those  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  and 
of  the  American  Piiilosophical  Society. 

The  academy's  library  has  about  30,000  volumes  and  3'5,000  pam- 
phlets, chiefly  relating  to  the  several  branches  of  natural  history-.  It  is 
uufiuestionably,  as  a  whole,  the  nu)st  conip  ete  library  in  its  si)ecial  de- 
partment in  the  Unite'd  States,  and  has  very  few  rivals  anywhere.  The 
collection  o  periodicals  is  very  good  —  if  not  quite  as  good  as  that  be- 
huigiug  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  deposited  in  the  Congressional 
l^ibrary  —  and  all  the  classes  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  nature  are  well 
represented  on  its  shelves.     Especially  worthy  of  note  are  the  sections 
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of  ornitholo<,^v  luid  coiicbology;  these  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  unsur- 
passed in  extent  and  completeness.  The  costly  illustrated  works  wliicli 
have  been  jinhlished  iu  such  profusion  on  those  groups,  and  the  rare 
opuscules  and  pamphlets,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  amateurs  and  col- 
lectors, have  been  alike  obtained.  Extremely  few  works  that  would  be 
likely  to  be  ever  called  for  are  wanting,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that 
only  two  conchological  publications  are  lacking.  Although  this  is  a 
rather  extra voga at  claim, every  student  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  will  be  prepared  to  admit  its  surpassing  riclmess. 

The  library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  although  much 
inferior  in  completeness  to  that  of  the  Academy  of  jSTatural  Sciences,  is 
still  good,  containing  about  2(),0[)0  bound  volumes  and  15,000  pamphlets. 
Among  these  are  many  of  rarity  and  value.  Every  branch  of  science  is 
tolerably  well  represented  by  the  contents  of  its  rooms,  but  in  no  de- 
partment is  there  a  full  development  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Among  other  special  libraries  in  Philadelphia,  those  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  and  the  Entomological  Society  are  noteworthy-.  These,  to 
some  extent,  sui)plemeut  those  already  mentioned,  but  neither  is  by 
any  means  comi»lete. 

SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARIES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

New  York  is  less  rich  in  bibliographical  facilities  for  the  scientific  stu- 
dent than  either  Washington  or  Philadelphia,  at  least  so  far  as  public 
libraries  are  concerned.  The  Astor  Library,  those  of  the  scientific  schools, 
(Columbia  College  in  the  city  and  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Hoboken, 
that  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  (formerly  the  LyceuiK 
of  Natural  Histoiy,  in  New  York,)  and  that  of  the  New  York  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  collectively  furnish  considerable  bibliographical 
resources  for  tlie  literary  scientist.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History 
is  gradually  amassing  a  library  which  promises  to  be  of  considerabh 
importance  at  a  not  distaat  future.  It  has  acquired,  through  the  lib- 
erality of  friends,  two  colleLJtions  which  are  rich  in  their  spi^cialties, 
the  works  on  moHusks  assembled  by  Dr.  John  Jay  during  a  life  of  de- 
votion to  conchology,  and  those  relating  to  fishes,  obtained  at  great  ex- 
pense and  with  rare  knowledge  by  Mr.  J.  Carson  Brevoort.  The  first, 
purchased  for  the  museum  by  Miss  Wolfe,  is  perhaps  only  second  (except, 
possibly,  as  to  the  quite  re;;ent  literature)  to  the  coiTesponding  section 
in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Nataral  Sciences  of  Philadelphia;  the 
second,  obtained  for  the  library  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stuart,  is  unequaled  in  the  country,  and  there  are  extremely  fe\> 
ichthyological  treatises  which  are  not  contained  therein  ;  it  is  especially 
rich  in  inaugural  theses  and  authors'  extras  of  articles  originally  pub- 
lished in  periodicals.  The  other  departments  of  the  library  are  compar- 
atively poor. 

SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARIES  IN   NEW   HAVEN. 

In  New  Haven  there  is  no  first  class  public  library  but  that  of  Yale 
College.    The  many  eminent  scientists  connected  with  the  college  and 
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tlio  Coiiiu'clicut  Acadoniy  of  Scionccs  (luiionj;  wlioiii  iiuiy  bo  ospi'cially 
iiiontioiuMl  Professors  J.  ]).  Dana  and  O.C.  Marsh)  liave  severally  ac- 
(luired  lihr.iries  whicli  collectively  furnish  the  means  for  |)rosecutin{f 
bil»li(>,urai)hical  studies  iu  j>reat  detail  in  almost  every  department  of 
science. 

SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARIES    IN  BOSTON,   CAMBRIDGE.   AND    SALEM. 

Boston  and  Catnbrid^2je- are  well  ])rovided  with  public  or  semi-public 
repositories  for  scientitic  bibliographical  investigations.  In  Boston  are 
tlireo  noticeable  libraries.  The  Boston  Public  Library  takes  special  care 
in  the  selection  of  scientitic  works,  and  ranks  next  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  the  number  of  volumes,  (having  207,015  volumes  March 
1,  187(),  and  abont  181,000  pamphlets.)  Tlie  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  during  the  almost  century  of  its  existence,  (it  was 
founded  in  1780,)  has  accumulated  a  collection  of  about  10,000  volumes 
and  2,000  pamphlets,  and  the  several  branches  of  science  have  been 
cared  for.  The^Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  has  had  for  some 
time  considerable  means,  (about  $13,000  a  year,')  and  its  etiicient  libra- 
rians have  brought  its  library  up  to  a  tolerable  condition  for  general 
investigation,  although  it  does  not  yet  furnish  the  means  for  detailed 
bibliograi)hical  work,  at  least  in  most  branch(»s,  like  the  Acaden)y  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  In  Cambridge  the  means  for  literary 
scientitic  researches  are  supi)lied  by  the  good  college  libraries,  supple- 
n)ented  by  the  private  collections  of  the  i)rofessors.  No  exact  data  are 
at  hand  respecting  the  extent  of  the  collections  of  works  on  the  mathe- 
matical sciences.  The  natural  sciences  are  known  to  be  quite  well  repre- 
sented by  works  collected  by  the  late  Prolessor  Agassiz  and  his  son  for 
their  own  use,  and  given  to  or  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  museum  of 
comi)arative  zoology. 

The  neighboring  city  of  Salem  has  a  society  library  (that  of  the  Essex 
Institute)  which,  although  small,  (comprising  30,055  volumes  and  105,408 
pam[)lilels,)  is,  iu  proportion  to  its  size,  quite  rich  in  scientitic  publica- 
tions, obtained  i)artly  in  exchange  for  its  own  publicati\)ns  and  partly 
through  the  customary  means  of  acquisition. 

Those  thus  described  are  believed  to  be  the  only  places  or  public 
society  libraries  iu  the  country  which  could  furnish  the  means  for  any- 
thing like  exhaustive  studies  of  the  literature  of  any  given  scientitic 
subject.  Tliere  are,  however,  in  a  number  of  other  places,  i)ublic  or 
serai-public  libraries,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  enabled  to 
administer  to  the  needs  of  the  student  of  a  local  fauna  or  specific 
subject.  Such  are  especially  Albany,  with  its  State  Library  and  the 
Albany  Institute;  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  with  their  Academies  of 
Sciences;  Chicago,  with  its  Public  Library  as  well  as  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  Buffalo,  with  the  Butialo  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences;  Charleston,  with  the  Elliott  Society  of  Natural  History;  and 
'A  small  iioitiou  of  this  sum  is  applicable  for  library  x'm'poses. 
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yew  Orleans,  with  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Science.  The  libraries 
in  these  several  cities,  however,  so  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  published 
reports  and  hearsay,  are  very  incomplete  and  partial  in  their*  scientific 
departnuMits.  In  tine,  the  exi)erience  of  tlie  author  in  a  number  of  cases 
has  been  that  in  no  instance  could  any  biblio^rai)hical  study  on  an 
extensive  scientific  subject  be  prosecuted  to  a  satisfactory  concl'ision 
in  any  one  city,  although  the  means  for  so  doing  are  best  provided 
in  Phihulel[)hia ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  libraries  a  visit  to 
that  place  is  necessary  before  concluding  any  such  investigation.  ISText 
to  Pliiladelphia,  there  is  no  very  decided  choice,  in  some  respects 
Washington  offering  the  most  facilities,  and  in  others  Boston.  An 
outlay  of  less  than  $5,000,  to  be  expended  under  a  competent  scientific 
bibliographer,  would,  however,  give  either  the  decided  predominance 
in  every  department  of  scientific  literature.  Of  the  four  principal  cities, 
so  far  as  tiie  experience  of  the  author  has  gone,  the  convenient  resources 
of  New  York  for  research  are  the  least  effective. 

EEOORDS   OF   PROGRESS. 

Among  the  most  important  and  really  indispensable  works  of  refer- 
ence for  the  scientific  investigator,  and  indeed  for  any  student  who  de- 
sires to  become  familiar  with  the  progress  of  science  in  its  several 
branches,  are  the  annual  volumes  in  which  are  recorded  the  various 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  science  during  the  successive  years. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  they  are  rarely  met  with  in  our  libraries,  and 
the  existence  of  such  annual  epitomes  of  scientific  literature  is  known 
only  in  part,  and  sometimes  absolutely  unknown,  to  our  librarians. 
After  visits  to  all  the  libraries  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  author  is 
able  to  present  oidy  the  present  quite  imperfect  list  of  these  valuable 
publications.  Several  of  the  series  are  entirely  unrepresented  in  the 
libraries,  and  others  only  by  fragments  or  odd  volumes.  In  default  of 
these  annual  reports,  the  labors  of  the  investigator  are  not  only  n)uch 
increased  by  the  necessity  of  examining  in  detail  all  the  periodicals  in 
which  by  any  chance  papers  might  be  published ;  but  the  chances  even 
then  would  be  great  that  some  article  of  importance  might  be  over- 
looked. It  is  true  that  in  previous  articles  on  the  same  subject  refer- 
ences may  be  given  to  the  previous  literature,  but  there  is  often  no 
means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  bibliographical  researches  have 
been  undertaken,  and  the  previous  investigator  may  have  been  more 
unfortunately  situated  with  regard  to  means  of  investigation  than  the 
new  one.  A  sine  qua  non,  therefore,  not  only  of  a  professed  scientific 
library,  but  of  every  library  that  professes  to  administer  to  the  needs  of 
other  than  the  elementary  student,  should  be  a  complete  collection  of 
the  annual  records  of  scientific  literature  for  each  department  of  science. 
The  cost  is  quite  small,  and  if  the  series  were  present  in  at  least  the 
more  important  libraries  of  the  land,  fewer  volumes  marked  by  the 
almost  absolute  ignorance  on  the  part  of  their  compilers  of  the  latest 
developments  of  science  would  be  issued  than  at  present.    It  is  to  be 
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lioptMl  tliat  tlio  followiiiji-  in;iy  he  of  use  in  f;iviii<;-  some  idcM  of  the 
I'liiiracter,  scope,  and  extent  of  tlie  scrii's  in  (iii('sti»»ii.  Tlic  most 
serious  def'eet  in  most  of  these  is  tiie  hiteness  of  issue,  some  Iteing 
ill  iml»Iieati«)n  several  years  bt-himl  tiie  periods  for  wiiiiih  they  are  issued. 
Whih'  tiiis  is,  of  course,  to  be  rey;rette«l,  the  lei)j?tli  of  time  taken  alh)ws 
more  for  the  ehiborate  and  exliaustive  collection  of  the  literature  of  the 
respective  years,  and  the  present  need  of  the  student  will  be  sul)served 
to  a  jjreat  extent  by  tlie  catalojjfues  enumerated  under  the  first  head, 
wliicli  are  issued  with  comparative  promptitude,  and  j^ive  the  titles  of 
the  academical  publications  as  they  severally  appear. 

GENERAL. 

1UI5LI0THECA  Historico-Natnialis  Pliysico-Natiiralis,  riiysico-Chfiiiiia  t-t  Matlicnia- 
tica;  ()«lt'rsy.ste:!iatisch  jffDiilimtt!  irixTsiclit dcr  in  Di-ntsclilaiid  iiinl  <l«'iii  AiLslaiidcanf 
(leiii  Gehiete  (ler  gesaininteii  Natiirwisst'iischafteii  niid  der  JIailiciiiiitik  mii  erscliieii- 
ciH-ii  Biicber,  lierausj^ejrfheii  von  \^r.  H.  Mt'tz^er,  Profossor  an  dt-r  Fiostacadiaiiit*  zu 
Miiiidt'M,  Vieniudzwanzig.ster  Jalijjaiij^.  2  Hefte.  Veilajj  voii  Vandinhoeck  «fc 
l\ii|iifcbt,  in  Gottingeu.     [IS74-'75.     8".] 

Also  issued  by  the  booksellers  B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  with  the  follow- 
ing additional  title  printed  on  the  cover  : 

l{il)li()tlieca  Historico-Natnralis,  Pliysico-Cheuiica  ot  Matbematica.  A  classilied  cata- 
lo<;iie  (if  all  books  on  uatnral  bistory,  cbemistry  and  matbeiuntics  |»nbli^sh*Ml  in  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  Netbeilands  etc.  etc.  1874.  [2  parts.]  Order.s  may  be  di- 
reete  I  to  B.  Westermanu  «fe  Co.,  forei git bookseller.s,  524  Broadway,  New  Yoik. 

This  publication,  which  is  distributed  gratuitously  b.\  the  publishers, 
pur|)orts  to  give,  in  a  classified  manner,  the  works  published  liom  year 
to  year  in  the  ditierent  departments  of  natural  and  niiitheiiiaiical  sci- 
em;es.  Experience  shows  tliat  it  is  quite  a  useful  i)ui)licatiou,  which 
should  be  iu  every  scientific  library,  but  it  is  of  comparatively  liitle  per- 
manent value;  many  titles  are  overlooked,  and  the  titles  given  are 
often  imperfect.     Tbe  periodical  is  issued  in  two  balt-,> early  parts. 

RP>Pl]l\TORIUMder  Natnrwi.ssenscbaftcn.  Monatlicbe  Ubersiebtder  ncnes  en  Arbeiten 
anf  di-ni  Gdbiete  der  Naturwis.seusubaffen.  Meran.sgegeben  von  der  Redaction  des  Na- 
tiuforscber.  I.  Jabrgatig.  [H(!rlin,  Ferd.  Diiniiiiler.s  Verlagssbnebbandlnng,  1875.] 
[Qn:irto,  issued  in  niontbly  [laits  of  4  leaves  eacb,  with  two  colnnin.s,  iinnibeied  on 
each  page,  at  4  marks  a  year.] 

In  this  new  periodical  are  recorded  the  titles  (and  titles  onh)  of  the 
articles  published  in  tlie  proiuinent  transactions  and  proceediniis  of  sci- 
entific societies  as  well  as  in  the  sc  ientilic  magazines  of  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It,  therefore,  furnishes  an  excellent  synopsis  foi  the  in\  estigator, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  relieves  him  of  the  ntce.'»sity  of  looking 
Ihnjugh  numerous  publications  wlieu  in  search  of  specific  iuiormation. 

MATHEMATICS. 

JAllRBUCH  liber  die  Fortachritte  der  Mathematik  im  Verein  mit  anderen  Matheniati- 
keru  herausgegebeu  von  Carl  Obrtmanu,  Felix  Miiller,  Albert  Wangerin.  Fiinfter 
Bi»ud.    Jahrgaug.    1873.— Berlin,  Druck  und  Verlag  von  Georg  Keinier.    1876.    [8°.] 

This  publication  is  devoted  to  the  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  works, 
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etc.,  in  pure  iiiiitheinatics.     These  are  analyzed  under  the  following 
heads : 

Emtrr  Ah^iihiiilt.     Goschiclitii  and  Pbilosopbie. — History  and  pbilosopLy. 

Capitfl  1.  (Jescliiclite. — History. 

Cnpiti'l  "2.  I'hilosopliic— riiilosophy. 
Zwi'iUr  AhHchnitt.     Aljjobra.  — Algt^bra. 

Capitel  I.  Gleicbnnj^en.— Eqnations. 

Capital  '2.  Tbeoric  der  Foiineii. — Tbeory  of  firms. 

Capitel  3.  Elimination  nnd  Sntistitution,  Djterminanten,  Itivarianten,  Covariaa- 
ten,  symim^triscbe  Fnnctionen. 
Drifter  Ahsrlmitt.     Zablentbeorie. — Tlieory  of  numbers. 

Ca])it('l  I.  Allfjjemcines. — General. 

Capitel  "2.  Tbeorie  der  Fornien. — Theory  of  forms. 

C;ii)irel  '^.  Kettenbriicbe. — Continued  Fractions. 
Ticrter  Ahnchiillt.     Wabrscbeinlichkeitsrecbnuni;;  nnd  Combinationsle.brc. — Doctrine 

of  probabilities  nnd  tbeory  of  combinations. 
Fiinflcr  Ahsrhtiiff.     Reihen. — Series. 
.    •  Capitel  1.  All<jjmeines.— Gennral. 

Capirel  2.  Besondere  Reihen. — Special  series. 
Sechnter  Ahschnili.    Differential-  nnd  lutegralreebnung. — Diiferential  and  integral  cal- 

CUlU''. 

Capitel  I.  Allj^emeines  (Lebrbiicber  etc.) — G.Mieral  (test  books,  etc.) 

Cai)itel  2.  Differentialrecbiinnj;  (Differentiale,  Fnnctionen  von  Differential(>n, 
Maxima  iind  Mininia). — Differential  calculus  (differentials,  functions  of  differ- 
cntiiils,  maxima  and  minima). 

Cai)itel  :5.  Inte{;;ralrecbnnn<f. — Inte<rral  calculus. 

Cajiiti-l  4.  Restimmte  lute^rale. — D -finite  integrals. 

Capitel  .5.  Gewobnlicbe  Ditr-reiitiali^leicbungin. — Common  differential  equations. 

Cajtitel  (j.  Parfielle  DiffiM-entialgleicbniigen. — Partial  differential  equations. 

Capitel  7.  Variationsreebnutijr. — Calculus  of  V^ariaticnis.. 
Siebi'iiter  Ahschnitt.     Functionentbeorie. — Tb(H)ry  of  functions. 

Capitel  1.  Allgemeines. — ^ieueral. 

Cajdtel  "2.  Besondere  Fuuctiouen. — Special  functions. 
Achttr  AhxchiiHI.     Reine,  elementare  uiul  syntbetiscbe  Geometrie.— Pure  elementary 
and  synthetic  geometry. 

Capitel  1.  Principien  der  Ges<diichte. — Principles  of  history. 

Cajiitel  2.  Contitiuitiitslietracbtungen. — Analysis  situs. 

Capiiel  :?.  Elementare  Geometrii^  (Planinietrie,  Trigonometrii;,  Stereometrie.)  — 
Elementary  geometry  (planimetry,  trigonometry,  stereometry). 

Capitel  4.  Darstellerub^  (xeometrie. — Descriptive  geometry. 

Capitel  .'>.  Neuere  syutln'tische  G 'ometrie. — New  synthetic  geometry. 

A.  El)ene  tJebible. —  Plane  forms. 

B.  Hiiundicluf  Gebilile. — Splierical  forms. 

C.  G-'ometrie  der  Anzahl. — Geometry  of  numbers. 

Xcunlir  Ah^^chnitt.     Analytisi;be  G  -.fjinetrie. — Analytical  geometry. 
Capifel  1.  Coordinaten. -.-Co-ordinates. 

Capitel  2.  Analytische  Gonnetrie  der  Ebeue. — Analytical  Geonietry  of  planea. 
A.  Al  gemeine  Theorie  der  el>enBn  Curven.— General  theory  of  plane  curves. 
15.  Theiuie  <ler  algebraiscben  Curven.— Tbeory  of  algebraic  cnrs'es. 

C.  t;  rade  Linie  nnd  Keg  Ischnitte. — Straight  Mnes  and  conic  sections. 

D.  Aiidere  specielle  Curven. — Other  special  curves. 

Capitel  :{.  Analytische  Geometrie  des  Riunies. — .\nalytical  geometry  of  space. 
A.  .Mlgemeine  Theorie  dir  Fl.'irben  nnd  Kaumcurveu. — General  theory  of  surfjices 
and  spherical  curves. 
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B.  Tlu'orio  dor  algobniiscluMi  Flilclu-n  unil  Kuumciirvcii. — Tln'ory  of  al^^t-braic 
BHilai'OH  and  Hphorical  ciirvi-s. 

C.  I{;iiiin>jjeliilde  erstcii,  zwi'itrii,  drittcii  (Iradi's.-^lJodics  of  tlin  lirst,  second,  and 
third  madfs. 

D.  Andero  spofitdle  Ranni^eliildo. — Otlior  spocial  bodies. 
Capital  4.   Linieii<i»'onictrie. — Linear  jjeonietry. 

Capitel  5.    Vcrwandtsehaff,  eiiidentij;o  Transforniationcn,  Ald)ildiinj;en. — Afiinity, 
simple  transformations,  fignres. 

The  precediiifj  is  simply  a  reprodnction  of  the  table  of  contents  of  tlie 
first  two  pai  ts  of  the  tilth  voliuiic.  Tiic  tliirtl  (and  last)  part  has  not  yet 
ci.nne  to  hand,  and  the  lirst  four  voliunes  arc  at  present  inaccessible  and 
eaunot  be  found. 

PHYSICS. 

FORTSCHRITTE  (Die)  der  Thysik  im  Jahre  1370.  Dargestellt  von  der  riiysikalisclicn 
Oesells  hafc  zn  Berlin.  XXVI.  Jahrgang.  Redigirt  von  Prof.  Dr.  B.  Scbwalbe.  Ber- 
lin.   Druck  nnd  Verlag  vou  Georg  Reiiner.     18  75.     [8",  Ixiv,  lO'il  pp.] 

The  progress  of  physics  in  each  year  has,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  been  recorcbnl  under  the  ansj)ices  of  the  Pliysical  Society 
of  Berlin.  The  memoirs  epitomized  have  been  considered  in  the  last 
eomi)lete  volume  (the  record  for  1870)  under  the  following  heads  : 

Erster  Abschnitl.    AUgeraeine  Physik. — General  physics. 

1.  Maass  nnd  Messea.— Measure  and  measuring. 

2.  Dichfigkeit. — Density. 

3.  Moleknlarphysik. — Molecular  physics. 

4.  Mechauik. — Mechanics. 

.').  Hydrodynainik. — Hydrodynamics. 

6.  Ai'nidynamik. — Ai'rodyuamics. 

7.  Cohiision  nnd  Adh.'isioii. — Cohesion  and  adhesion. 
Zweiler  Ab^chiiilt.     Aknstik. — Acoustics. 

8.  Physikalische  Aknstik  . — Physical  acoustics. 

9.  Physiologische  Aknstik. — Physiological  acoustics. 
Driller  AhscliniU.     Optik. — Optics. 

10.  Theorie  des  Lichts. — Theory  of  light. 

11.  Fortprtanzung,  Spiegelung  nnd  Biechung  des  Lichts. — Velocity,  reflection,  and 

refraction  of  light. 

12.  Ohjektive  Farben,  Spektrum,  Absorption. — Objective  colors,  spectrum,  absorp- 

tion. 

13.  Photom  etrie. — Photometry. 

14.  Phosphorescenz  und  Fliiorescenz. — Pho^pho^escence  and  fluorescence. 

l.j.  Interferenz,  Polaris  itio;i,  D  )pp3ll)rrtchu'ig,  Ivrysfcalloptik. — Interference,  polar- 
ization, doul)le  refraction,  and  crystaloptics. 

16.  Chemischo  Wirkiingiu  des  Lichr--,   Pht)to.;raphie. — Cliernical  action  of  light, 

photography. 

17.  Physiologische  Optik. — Physiological  optics. 

18.  0.)tische  Apparate. — Optical  apparatus. 
Vir.rlcr  Abschnilt.     VVIirmelehre.— Therm ics. 

VJ.  Theorie  der  VVIirme. — Theory  of  heat. 

20.  Th.-rmometrie  und  Ausdehnung.— Thermometry  and  expansion. 

2L  Quellen  der  Warme.~Sources  of  heat. 

2i.  A'jderung  des  Aggregatziistaudes. — Change  of  molecular  structure. 
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23.  Sppcifisclic  Wiirme.— Si)ocific  heat. 
'2A.  VoibriMtiiiifj  (ler  WiiriiH;.— Distributiou  of  heat. 
Fiinfler  AbwUnilt.     Elcktricifiitslehrc— ?]l<',ctricity. 

25.  All<,'eint-ine  Thei)rie  dcr  Electricitilt  iiud  de8  Magnetismus.— G^ueral  theory  of 

elect riciy  and  of  magnetism. 
2ii.  Eleftriciliitserregmig. — Iiuliictioii  of  electa-icity. 
27.  Elelctro.statik. — Electrostatics. 
2rt.  Batterieenthiilniig. — Discharge  of  batteries. 

29.  Galvaiiische  Ketteu.— Galvanic  chains. 

30.  Galvaiiische  Messapiiarate. — Gilvauometric  apparatus. 

31.  T  iKorie  iler  Ketto.— Theory  ot  the  chain. 
3i.  Elektrochemie. — Electro-chemistry. 

33.  Tbermoelektricitlit. — Thermo-electricity. 

34.  Elektrische  Warmeerzeiigiing. — Heat  produced  by  electricity. 

35.  Elektrisches  Licht. — Electric  light. 
30.  Mai,nietinnus. — Magnetism. 

37.  Elektroinagiietismus. — Electro-magnetism. 

3^.  Elektrodynamik,  Induction. — Electro-dynamics,  induction. 

39.  Elektrophvsioh)gie. — Electro-physiology. 

40.  Anwendungen  der  Electricitilt.»— Applied  electricity. 
Sechsffv  Abtehnilt.    Physik  der  Erde. — Physics  of  the  globe. 

41.  Meteorologische  Optik. — Meteorological  optics. 
4"2.  Meteorologie. — Meteorology. 

4:{.  Erdmagiit'tismus. — Terrestrial  magnetism. 

44.  Atmos[)harisclie  Elektricitiit. — Atmospheric  electricity. 

45.  Physikalische  Geographie. — Physical  geography. 

OnEMISTRY. 

JAHRESBERICHT  liber  die  Fortschritteder  reinen.pharmacentisheu  nnd  technischen. 
Chemie,  Physik,  Miiieralogie  nnd  Geologic.     Bericht  iibeidie  Fortschiitte  der  Chemic 
ntid   verwundter  Theile  anderer  Wisseuschaften. — Fiir   IdGO. — Giessen.     J.  liick- 
er'sclie  Bnchliandlnng.     1872.     [8°.] 

Tlie  reports  for  1S57  to  iSiid  have  also  a  secoml  title-page,  viz  : 

Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Fortscliritte  der  Chemie  und  verwaudter  Theile  anderer 
WissenscdiaCti'ii. 

[  Kii r  1857-18G0.]    Von  Hermann  Kopp  und  Heinrich  Will.     1858-G2. 

[Fiir  18liL-]8()2.]  Unter  Mitwirknng  von  Th.  Engelbach,  W.  Ilallwachs,  A. 
Knop;  hcransgegeben  von  Hermann  Kopp  und  Heinrich  Wills.     1803. 

[Fiir  I8ij:}-1807.]  Untrr  Mitwirknng  von  C.  Bohn  [1863-65].  Th.  Engelbach 
[181)3-07],  A.  Knop,  [18(53],  Al.  Naumann  [1807]  ,  K.  Zoppritz  [1807],  herausge- 
geben  von  Heinrich  Will.     l8()4-69. 

[Fiir  1808.]  Unter  Mitwirknng  von  Th.  Engelbach,  Al.  Naumann,  W.  Stildel  het- 
aus;r,.geben  voii  AdolphStrecker.    1870.     J.  Ricker'sche  Buchhandlnng.    ...    187v!. 

[Fiir  1^09.]  Unter  Mitwirknng  von  A.  Laubenheimor,  Al.  Nanmaiin,  F.  Nies,  F. 
Rose;  heiansgegeben  von  Adolph  Strecker. — Fiir  1809— Giessen.  J.  Rickersche 
Buchhandliing.    1872.     [Snppl.  title,  xx.Kvii,  1372  pp.] 

Tlie  litoiiitiire  of  cliemistry  in  the  last  completed  volume  at  baud 

(published  187:2)  is  epitoiui/.ed  iimler  the  following  heads  : 

Alhiciiitint'  ini.1  phfisiknliKche  Chnnip.—QeQcral  and  physical  chemistry. 
Krystallkuude. — Crystallography. 
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Allgcmeine  tliooretiscb-cberaische  Untersuclinngen. — General  theoretic  clieinical  in- 
vestigations. 

Therm isciirln'inische  Untersnchnngen. — Tlicnno-chiMiiiciil  investigations. 

Electrisch-chemische  lJntcr.snchnn;j;on. — Eli'ctro-ch(!inical  investigations. 

Magnetisch-c-hoinische  Untersnchnngcn. — Magneto-clieinical  investigations. 

Optisch-clioiniache  Untersnchungtvi.— Optico-choinical  investigations. 
I  'iiorgaiiisrhc  <  'livmie. — Inorganic  chemistry. 

SaiierstolV. — Oxygen. 

Schwefel. — Sulphur. 

Selen. — Selenium. 

Chlor. — Chlorine. 

.Tod. — Iodine. 

Fluor. — Fluorine. 

Stickstoff. — Nitrogen. 

Phosphor. — rhosphorus. 

Bor. — Rorax. 

Kohlenstoff.— Carbon. 

Silicium. — Silicon. 

Metalle,  Allgenieiues. — Metals,  general. 

Kalium. — Potassium. 

Natrium. — Sodium. 

Lithium. — Lithium. 

Baryum. — Barium. 

Strontium. — Strontium, 

Calcium. — Calcium. 

Beryllium. — Beryllium  (cerite  metals). 

Mangan. — Manganese  (Jargouium). 

Eisen. — Iron  (ferrum). 

Chrom. — Chromium. 

Kobalt  nnd  Nickel. — Cobalt  and  nickel. 

Zink. — Zinc. 

Iridium. — Iridium. 

Cadmium. — Cadmium. 

Kupfer. — Copper  (cuprum'*. 

Blei. — Lead  (plumbum). 

Zinn. — Tin  (stannum). 

Titan. — Titanium. 

Bismuth. — Bismntb. 

Antimon. — Antimony  (stibium). 

Uran. — Uranium. 

Molybdiln. — Molybdenum. 

Tantal  und  Niob. — Tantalium  aud  niobium. 

Vanadium. — Vanadium. 

Quecksilbcr. — Mercury  (hydrargyrum). 

Silber. — Silver  (argentum). 

Gold.— Gold  (anrara). 

Plalinmetalle. — Platinum. 
Organische  Cheniie. — Organic  chemistry. 

Allgemuines. — General. 

Cyanverbindungen. — Cyanides. 

Kohlenwasserstotfe,   Alkobole  and   deren  Siibstitutiousprodiicte. — Ilydrocarbous  , 
alcohols,  and  substitute  products. 

Aroniatische  Kohlenwasserstoffe  und  Verbindungen.^Aromatic  hydrocarbons  and 
their  compounds. 

Aldehyde,— Aldehydes, 
13  E 
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Acetone. — Acetones. 
Siiuren. — Acids. 

Amide  und  Nitride.— Amides  and  Nitrides. 
Organische  Biisen.— Organic  bases. 

Koblenliydrate  und  ALinliclies. — Carbon  hydrates  and  similar  compounds. 
*  Eij^euthiimlicho    Pdanzenstoffe    und  PiianzBuanalysen. — Peculiar    products   and 
analyses  of  plants. 
Plianzencbemie  und  Pflanzenanalyseu. — Vegetable    chemistry   and    analyses    of 

plants. 
Eiweisskorper. — Albnmiues. 
Thiercliemie. — Animal  chemistry. 
Analytische  Cheniie. — Analytical  chemistry. 
AUgemeines. — General. 

Erkennung  und  Bestimmung  unorganischer  Substauzen. — Recognition  and  deter- 
mination of  inorganic  substances. 
Erkennung  und  Bestimmung  organischer   Substanzen. — Recognition   and  deter- 
mination of  organic  substances. 
Apparate. — Apparatus. 
Teclinisclie  C'hcmie. — Technical  chemistry. 
Metalle,  Legirungen. — Metals,  alloys. 

Metalloide,  Siiuren,  Alkalien,  Salze. — Metalloids,  acids,  alkalies,  salts. 
Schiesspulver,  Spreng-  und  Ziindmaterialien. — Gnnpowder,  material  for  blastiiin 

and  percussion. 
MiJrtel,  Cement,  Thon,  Glas. — Mortar,  cement,  clay,  glass. 
Jgriciilturchemie. — Agricultural  chemistry. 
Nahrungsmittel. — Food. 
Brennstotte. — Fuel. 
Leuchtstoffe. — Illuminators. 
Pflanzen-  und  Thierfaser. — Animal  and  vegetable  fiber. 

Fiirberei. — Dyeing.  « 

Mi  n  era  logie. — M  i  n  eral  ogy . 

AUgemeines. — General. 

Metalloide. — Metalloids. 

Metalle. — Metals. 

Tellnride. — Tellurides. 

Arsenide. — Arsenides. 

Antimonidc. — Antimonides. 

Sulfnridc. — Sulphides. 

Oxyde. — Oxides.  , 

Oxydhydrate. — Oxyhydrates.  • 

Oxydoxydulhydrate. — Protoxyliydrates. 

Silicate. — Silicates. 

Silicate  mit  Basen  R  0.— Silicates  with  bases  R  O. 

Silicate  mit  Basen  R^  O.,.— Silicates  with  bases  Ro  O;. 

Silicate  mit  Basen  R  O  und  R.  O:,.— Silicates  with  bases  R  O  and  R.  0;j. 

WasserhaUigc  Silicate.— Ilydrosilicates. 

Silicate  mit  Titanatcn,  Boraten  u.  s.  w.— Silicates  with  titanites,  borates,  &c. 

Titanat)!. — Titanites. 

Tantalate  und  Niohate.— Tantalates  and  niobates. 

Molybdate. — Molybdates. 

Vanadinate. — Van  ad  i  nates. 

^^'()lf^amiate. — Wolfrainiates. 

Phosphate. — Phosphates. 

Arseuiate. — Arseniates. 

Nitrate. — Nitrates. 
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Borate.— Roratps. 

Siilfiite.— Siilpliates.  . 

Snlfiito  init  Carlioiiatcii. — Siilpliiites  with  carl»oiiates. 
Carboiiato.  — Caiboiiatos. 
FliioriiU'. — riiiorides. 
Ciiloritlc. — Chlorides. 
Organ  olde. — Organoids. 

I'nbt'kaiinte  Mineral ien. — Unknown  minerals. 
Versteineriingsiiiittel. — Materials  tor  petrifaction. 
I'seiidoiuorphoseu. — l\seiuloaiori)lis. 
Parageiiesis. — Paragenesis. 
Cliemische  Geologic. — Chemical  geology. 
AUgemeines. — General. 

Wa-sseriintersnchungen. — Examination  of  waters. 
Meteoriteu. — Meteorites. 

JAHRESBERICIIT  iiber  die  Fortschritte  anf  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der  Agricultnr- 
Cliemie.  Begriindet  von  Dr.  Robert  Hoffmann.  Fortgesetzt  von  Dr.  Ednard  Peters. 
Woiter  fortgefiihrt  vou  Dr.  Th.  Dietrich,  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Hellriegel,  Dr.  J.  Fittbogen, 
Prof.  Dr.  R.  Ulbricht,  .  .  .  Elfter  and  zwolffcer  Jahrgang  :  die  Jahre  186S  und  1869. 
Mit  einem  vollstiindigen  Sach-  und  Nameu-Register.  —Berlin.  Verlag  von  Julius 
Springer.     1871. 

This  is  a  record  of  the  progress  of  agricultural  cliemistry,  tlie  first 
volume  of  which  (for  1858-1859)  was  publivshed  in  18G0.  It  was  originally 
and  for  the  first  ten  years  of  its  issue  published  in  annual  volumes; 
from  ISGO  to  1865  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Robert  Hoffmann,  and  from 
1860  to  18G8  under  that  of  Dr.  Eduard  Peters,  but  the  last  volume 
accessible  to  the  present  bibliographer  contains  a  summary  for  the 
biennial  period  1868  and  1809. 

JAHRESBERICHT  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  Pharmacoguosie,  Pharmacie  und  Toxi- 
cologic. Ilerausgegeben  von  Med.-Rath  Dr.  Wiggers  und  Dr.  A.  Husemann,  .  .  . 
Neue  Folge  des  mit  Ende  1865  abgeschlossenen  Canstatt'schen  pharmac.  Jahres- 
berichts,  l[-7]  Jahrgang,  1866[-1872J.  26[-zweiunddreissigster]  der  gauzen  Raihe 
Jahrgang. — Gottingen.  Yandenhoeck  »fc  Ruprecht's  Verlag.  1867-[1873].  [Jahres- 
bericht  fiir   1872-1873,  660  pp.] 

This  series  interests  not  only  the  pharmacist,  but  also  the  vegetable 
physiologist  and  anatomist,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  the  systematist 
and  likewise  the  zoologist,  the  articles  on  the  poisons  and  poison  glands 
of  venomous  animals  being  epitomized.    The  literature  is  systematically 
recorded  under  three  primary  heads,  viz  ; 
I.  Pharmacoguosie. 
II.  Pharmacie. 
III.  Toxicologic. 

JAHRESi?KRlCHT  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  Thierchemie.  Ilerausgegeben  von  Dr. 
Richard  Maly.  .  .  .  Dritter  Band,  fiir  das  Jahr  1871.  Wieu,  1875  ?  Wilhelm 
Braumiiller,  k.-k.  Ilof-  und  Universitiitsbuchhiindler. 

The  reports  of  progress  in  animal  chemistry  of  course  concern  the 
zoologist  as  well  as  the  chemist.  The  literature  is  discussed  under  the 
following  heads : 
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Capitel  I.  Eiweissartige  Substanzen.— Albumiuoiis  substances. 

II.  Albuniinoide   (di'in  J^iweiss  nahestelieude  Stoft'd).— Albuminoids   (sub- 
stances resembling  albumen). 

III.  Kolilenhydrate.— Carbon  hydrates. 

IV.  Fette.— Fats. 

V.  Andere  Substauzeu  des  Thierkorpers. — Other  substances  of  the  auimul 
body. 

VI.  Blut.— Blood. 
VII.  Milch.- Milk. 
VIII.  Haru. — Urine. 
IX.  Speichel,  Mageu-  und  Darmv'erdauuug  u.  s.  w. — Stvliva,  gastric  aud  in- 
testinal digestion,  etc. 
X.  Leber  und  Galle. — Liver  and  gall. 
XI.  Muskeln. — Muscles. 
XII.  Kuochen. — Bones. 

XIII.  Eier. — Eggs. 

XIV.  Gesanimtstoffwechsel. — Nutrition. 

XV.  Fermente  (Giihrung),  Filuluiss  u.  s.  w. — Ferments  (fermentation),  de- 
composition, etc. 

XVI.  Pathologisches  (Fieber,  Eiter  u.  s.  w.). — Pathological  (fever,  pus,  etc.) 


ZOOLOGY. 

To  the  general  record  of  progress  in  zoology  are  devoted  two  general 
reports  and  several  on  limited  and  special  branches,  e.  g.  anthropology, 
anatomy,  etc.  The  general  reports  (one  German  and  one  English; 
slionld  both  be  consnlted,  for  althongh  most  of  the  memoirs  are  noticed 
in  both,  quite  a  large  number  are  referred  to  only  in  one  or  the  other. 
Each,  too,  has  its  special  points  of  excellence.  In  some  departments  the 
German  periodical  is  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  in  its  notices,  and  in 
others  the  English.  The  English  work,  however,  exhibits  one  element 
of  decided  superiority  to  the  German,  and  that  is  the  more  uniform  repro- 
duction of  the  complete  original  titles  of  the  articles  reviewed.  Both  are 
quite  full  in  tlieir  synoptical  notices,  aud  of  late  years,  not  only  the 
numerous  monographic  works,  but  also  the  zoological  contents  of  between 
200  and  250  periodicals,  (in  the  Zoological  Record  for  1874,  238  are 
enumerated,)  altogether  aggregating  between  30,000  and  40,000  paga'^, 
have  been  catalogued  or  epitomized.  In  both  series,  the  literature  of 
the  several  branches  is  reviewed  by  experts  in  such  branches,  and  dis- 
cussed in  a  rigidly  systematic  order. 

ARCHIV  fiir  Nat lugcschi elite. 

[I-VI.]  In  Verbindung  mit  mehreren  Gelohrteu  herausgegebeu  von  Dr.  Ar.  Fr. 
Aug.  Wiegmann,  ausserord.  Professor  an  der  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitiit  zu 
Berlin. — Erster  [-Sechster]  .Jahrgang.  Zweiter  Band.  [IV-VI.  Bericht  iiber  die 
Leistungeu  im  Gebiete  der  X'aturgeschichte  \v;ihrond  der  Jahre  1837-1839.]  Ber- 
lin, 1838  [-1840].    In  der  Nicolai'scheu  Buchhandlung. 

[VII-XIV.]  Gcgriindot  von  A.  F.  A.  Wiegmann.  In  Verbindung  mit  Prof.  Dr. 
Gri.sebach  in  Giittingen,  Prof,  von  Siebold  in  Freiburg,  Dr.  Troschel  in  Berlin. 
Prof.  A.  Waguor  ia  Miiucheu  und  Prof.  Rad.  Wagner  in  Giittingen.      Herausge- 
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fjolioii  von  Or.  W.  F.  l^richson,  Profi'ssor  !i!i  dcr  Frioilrifli-Williolms-Uiiivcrsitiit  zti 
Borliti.  SiobeiittT  [-ViiMzoIiutt>r]J}ihr<^aiig.  Zweiter  I'.aiul.  15filiii,  1841  [-184b], 
in  dcr  Nicolai'schon  IJiicbhaiulluuj;.     [f^".] 

[XV-XXI.]  Gegriiiulct  von  A.  F.  A.  Wiegniann.  Fortgosetzt  von  W.  F, 
Erirhsoii.  lu  Verbiiidung  niit  {tuohreroii]  li(Mausg(!geb«n  von  Dr.  F.  H.  Troscbel, 
Professor  an  der  Friedricb-Wilbelnis-Universitiit  zu  13onn.  Filnfzehntor  [-Kinnnd- 
zwauzi^jstor]  Jabrgang.  Zweiter  Baud.  Herlin,  1^^4y,  Verlag  der  Nicolai'scbcn 
BiicbbandliiMg.     [8".] 

[XXII-XLI.]  Gegriindet  von  A.  F.  A.  Wieginann.  Fortgesetzfc  von  W.  F. 
Kriebson.  In  Verbindnng  uiit  Prof.  Dr.  Lcuckart  in  Leipzig  heransgegebcn  von 
Dr.  F.  H.  Troscbel,  Professor  an  der  Friedricb-Wilbeluis-lJiiiversitiit  zu  Konn. — 
Zweiuudzwanzigster  [-Eiuuudvierzigster]  Jalirgang.  Zweiter  Band. — [XXII- 
XXIII.  "  Verlag  der  Nicolai'scbeu  Bucbbaudluug"  und  XXIV-XLI]  Berlin, 
Nicobii'scbe  Verlagsbucbbaudlnng.  .  .  .  1857  [-1875]. 

This  periodical  is  issued  in  iminbers  fonning  two  volumes  for  each 
year,  the  first  containing  original  memoirs,  and  the  second  the  reports 
on  the. progress  of  the  several  branches  of  zoology.  The  dates  on  the 
title-pages  are  quite  misleading,  inasmuch  as  they  indicate  the  year 
succeeding  tiie  period  of  progress  recorded,  but  in  reality  the  volumes 
of  the  record  are  sometimes  not  concluded  for  several  years  after.  Thus, 
of  the  record  for  1873  only  the  first  of  three  parts  has  been  received  in 
Washington,  and  that  only  in  September,  1875,  although  the  completed 
volume,  if  former  practice  is  followed,  will  bear  the  date  1871. 

Two  volumes  of  the  Archiv  are  published  each  year,  the  first  of 
which  is  restricted  to  original  articles,  and  the  second  alone  contains  the 
record  of  progress. 

Bericbt  iiber  die  Leistungen  in  der  Naturgescbicbte  der  Yogel  wSibrend  des  Jabres 

1874.     [Report  on  tbe  publications  on  tbe  natural  bistory  of  birds  during  tbe  year 

1874.]     Yon  August  von  Pelzelu  in  Wien. 
Bericbt  iiber  die  Leistungen  in  der  Naturgescbicbte  der  Siiugetbiere  -wiibreud  des  Jabres 

1874.     [Report  on  tbe  publications  on  tbe  natural  bistory  of  mammals  during  tbe 

year  1874.]     Von  Troscbel. 
Bericbt  iiber  die  Leistungen  in  der  Herpetologie  wiibrend  des  Jabres  1874.     [Report 

on  tbe  publications  in  berpetology  during  tbe  year  1874.]     Von  Troscbel. 
Bericbt  iiber  die  Leistungen  in  der  Icbtbyologie  wiibrend  des  Jabres  1874.     [Report  on 

the  publications  in  icbtbyology  during  tbe  year  1874.]    Von  Troscbel. 
Bericbt  iiber  die  Leistungen  in  der  Naturgescbicbte  der  MoUusken  wiibrend  des  .Jabres 

1874.     [Report  on  tbe  publications  on  tbe  natural  bistory  of  tbe  mollusks  during  tbe 

year  1874.]     Von  Troscbel, 

Cepbalopoda.  Brachiopoda. 

Cepbalopbora.  Tnuicata. 

Lamellibrancbiata. 

The  contributors  to  the  volume  for  1839,  the  last  complete  one  at 
hand,  on  the  other  groups  were  as  follows  : 

Bericbt  iiber  die  Leistungen  in  der  Naturgescbicbte  der  Insekten  wiibrend  des  Jabres 
1^9.  [Report  on  tbe  publications  on  tbe  natural  bistory  of  insects  during  tbe  year 
1869.]    Von  Friedricb  Brauer  in  Wien. 

Ortboptera.  Lepidoptera. 

Nearoptera.  Apbaniptera. 

Coleoptera.       •  Diptera. 

Hymenoptera.  Hemiptera. 
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Bericbt  iiber  die  -wissenscliaftlichen  Leistuiigen  in  der  NaturgescLichte  der  niederen 
Thiere  wiibrend  dor  Jahre  ISOS  and  18()9.     Zweite  Hiilfte.     [Report  ou  tUe  scientitii, 
publications  on  tbe  natnral  bistorj'  of  tbe  loAver  animals  during  tbe  years  18G8  and 
18G9.    Second  balf.]     Von  Dr.  Rud.  Louckart. 
Ecbiiioderuiata.  Protozoa. 

Coelenterata. 

ZOOLOGICAL  (Tbe)  Record,  viz  : 

[v.  1-G.]  Tbe  Record  of  Zoological  Literature.  1864.  Volume  first.  Edited 
by  Albert  C.  L.  G.  Guutber,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Pb.  D.,  F.  Z.  S.,  etc.,  etc.  Lon- 
don:  Jobu  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row.     M.DUCC.LXV.     [8°.] 

[v.  7-9.]  Tbe  Zoological  Record  for  1870  [1871,  1872,  and  1373],  being  volume 
seventb  [eigbt,  nintb,  and  teutb]  of  tbe  Record  of  Zoological  Literature.  Edited 
by  Alfred  Newton.  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.    London:  Jobu  Van  Voorst.     M.DCCC.LXXL 

[v.  10.]  Tbe  Zoological  Record  for  1673;  being  volume  tentb  of  tbe  Record  of 
Zoological  Literature.  Edited  by  Edward  Caldwell  Rye,  F.  Z.  S.,  librarian  tO' 
tbe  Royal  Geograpbical  Society.  Explorate  solum:  sic  fit  via  certior  ultra 
London  :  Jobu  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row.  M.DCCC.LXXV.  [B*.  xxiv, 
543  pp.] 

In  the  last  cited  volume  the  literature  is  discussed  iu  the  order  aud 
by  tlie  authors  indicated  below. 

This  record  is  published  iu  annual  volumes,  bound  iu  cloth,  at  tbe  rate 
of  a  guinea  a  volume. 

MammaVia.  By  Edward  Ricbard  Alston,  F.  Z.  S. 

Aves.  By  R.  B.  Sbarpe,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  Z.  8.,  &c. 

licpiUia.  By  A.  "W.  E.  O'Sbaugbuessy. 

J'incen.  By  A.  W.  E.  O'Sbaugbuessy. 

Mollnsca.  By  Prof.  Eduard  von  Martens,  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Z.  S. 

MoUnscoida.  By  Prof.  Eduard  von  Martens,  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Z.  S. 

Crustacea.  By  Prof.  Eduard  von  Martens,  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Z.  S. 

Jmchiiida.  By  tbe  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge,  M.  A.,  C.  M.  Z.  S. 

MtjHopoda.  By  tbe  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge,  M.  A.,  C.  M.  Z.  S. 

Jnaecia.  Tbe  general  subject,  by  E.  C.  Rye,  F.  Z.  S. 

Coleoptera.  By  E.  C.  Rye.  F.  Z.  S. 

Hymeuoptera.  By  E.  C.  Rye,  F.  Z.  S. 

Lepidoptera.  By  W.  F.  Kirby,  M.  E.  S.,  &c. 

Diptera.  By  E.  C.  Rye,  F.  Z.  8. 

Neuroptera.  By  R.  McLacblan,  F.  L.  8. 

Ortboptcra.  By  R.  McLacblan,  F.  L.  S. 

Rliyncbota.  By  E.  C.  Rye,  F.  Z.  8. 
Tlernus.  By  C.  F.  Liitken.  Pb.  D.,  F.  R.  D,  A.,  &c. 
Echiiwdirmala.  By  C.  F.  Liitken,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  D.  A.,  &c. 
Coilciilerala.  By  C.  F.  Liitken,  Pb.  D.,  F.  R.  D.  A.,  &c. 
Protozoa.  By  C.  F.  Liitken,  Pb.  D.,  F.  R.  D.  A.,  &c. 

ANATOMY. 

BERICHT  iil)er  die  Fortscbritte  der  Anatomiennd  Pbysi(dogieim  Jabre  1857[-1871j. 
Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  J.  Heule  [18(J0— Dr.  W.  Keferstein]  und  Dr.  G.  Meissner. 
.  .  .  [ia'J7-l868.  Als  bosoudere  Abtbeilung  der  Zeitscbrift  fiir  rationelle  Medicin.] 
.  .  .  Leipzig  und  Heidelberg.  C.  F.  Wiater'sche  Verlagsbucbbaudlung,  1853[-1872]. 

This  series,  which  was  so  long  the  most  complete  review  of  anatomical 
literature  for  the  successiveyears,  was,  unfortunately  for  the  convenience 
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of  iiivestift'ators,  brouglit  to  ;i  formal  dose  with  the  Bericlit  for  1871 
("Mit  tlu'sein  BiUide  scbliesscii  wir  die  Ifcilio  unseier  JahresbericUte. 
Ilenlo.  Moissner").  It  gives  not  only  a  quit*;  full  resume  of  tlie  papers 
published  from  year  to  year  relative  to  human  anatomy,  but  also  those 
on  comparative  anatomy  when  involving  the  consideration  even  second- 
arily of  the  human  organization  ;  it  further,  under  the  head  of  aids  to 
investigation  (Iliilfsmittel),  gives  useful  lists  at  least  of  works  and 
articles  on  the  microscope  and  microscopical  manipulation. 

The  contents  of  the  last  published  volume  are  arranged  under  the 
following  heads: 

Bericbt  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  Anatoniio  iin  Jaliie  ld71.    [Report  ou  the  progress 

of  anatomy  in  the  year  1871.]     Vou  Dr.  J.  Heule. 
Allfjfemeino  Aiiatomie. — General  anatomy. 
Handbiicher. — Manuals. 
Hiilfsmittel. — Anxiliaries. 
AUgemcine  Ilistologie. — General  histology. 

I.  Gewebe  mit  kugligen  Elementartheilen. — Tissues  with  spherical  elementary 
particles. 

II.  Gewebe  mit  faserigen  Elementartheilen. — Tissues  with  fibrous  elementary 
particles. 

III.  Compacte  Gewebe. — Compact  tissues. 

IV.  Zusammengesetzte  Gewebe. — Complicated  tissues. 
Systematische  Anatomic. — Systematic  anatomy. 

Bericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  Physiologic  im  Jahre  1871.  [Report  ou  the  pro- 
gress of  physiology  in  the  year  1871.]     Vou  Dr.  G.  Meissner. 

Hand-  und  Lehrbiicher. — Manuals  and  elementary  works. 

Erster  Theil.  Eruiihrung. — Nutrition. 

Ztreiter  Theil.  Bewegung,  Empfiudung,  psychische  Thiitigkeit. — Motion,  sensa- 
tion, psychical  function, 

Autoreu-Register. — Index  of  authors. 

JAHRESBERICHT  iiber  die  Leistungen  und  Fortschritte  in  der  gesAramten  Medicin. 
(v.  1,  Fortsetzuug  von  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht.)  Unter  Mitwirkung  zahlreioher 
Gelehrten  herausgegeben  vou  Rud.  Yirchow  und  Aug.  Hirsch.  Uuter  Special-Re- 
daktion  von  [Dr.  E.  Gurlt  und]  Aug.  Hirsch. — [I.-Xl.]  Jahrgang.  Bericbt  fUr  das 
Jahr[18G6-]1874.  Erater  Band  [-Zweiter  Baud].  Berlin,  [1867-]1875.  Verlagvou 
August  Hirschwald. 

In  this  series  is  incorporated  a  very  full  epitome  of  the  researches  in 
human  anatomy  and  physiology  for  each  year;  in  the  last  volume  278  of 
the  large  pages  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  record  of  progress  in 
those  branches  by  the  following  gentlemen,  viz  : 

Descriptive  Anatomic,  Prof.  RUdiuger,  Miinchen., 

Histologic,  Prof  Waldeyer,  Strassburg. 

EntwickeluDgsgeschichte,  Prof.  Waldeyer,  Strassburg. 

Phy8ioh)gische  Chemie,  Prof.  Salkowski,  Berlin. 

Physiologie — I :  AllgemeinePhysiologie,  allgemeineMuskel-  und  Nerven-PIiysiologie, 

Physik  derSinne,  Stimme  und  Sprache,  thierische  Wiirme,  Athmung,  Prof.  Roseutbal, 

Erlangen. 
Physiologic— II:  Haemodynamik  nnd  specielle Nerven-Physiologie,  Prof  v.  Wittich, 

Konigsberg,  nnd  Prof.  Goltz,  Strassburg. 
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These  reports  ou  anatomy  and  physiology  appear  to  be  published  iu  a 
limited  (perhaps  author's)  edition,  separate  from  the  rest,  under  the 
title  Jahresbericht  liber  die  Leistungeu  und  Fortschritte  in  der  Anato- 
mic uud  Physiologic.  Uuter  Mitwirkung  zahlreicher  Gelehrten  heraiis- 
gegeben  vou  Riid.  Virchow  uud  Aug.  Hirsch.  (See  Bibliotheca  histori- 
co-uaturalis,  physico-chemica  et  mathematica,  XXIV.  Jahrgaug,  109.) 

JAHRESBERICHT  liber  die  Leistiino-en  und  Fortschritte  iin.Gebiete  der  Opbthaluio- 
]ogie,  herausge<jebeu  im  Verein  mit  mehrereii  Fachgeuosseu  und  redigirt  von  Dr. 
Albrecht  Nagel.  .  .  .  [Erster-]  Zweiter  Jabrgang.  Bericbt  fiir  das  Jahr  [1870  und] 
1871.    Tiibiugeu,  [1872-]1873.    Verlag  der  H.  Laupp'scben  Buchhandluug. 

In  these  reports  is  recorded  the  current  literature  relative  to  the  eye, 
morphological  and  physiological  as  well  as  pathological,  and  conse- 
quently they  will  prove  to  be  of  service  iu  directing  the  zoologist  as 
well  as  physicist  in  his  investigations.  The  mode  of  treatmeat  is  exem- 
plified iu  the  abstract  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the  second  Jahres- 
bericht. 

Opbthalmologiscbe  Bibliographie  des  Jabres  1871,  zusammengestellt  von  Trof.  A. 
Nagel. 
Anatomie  des  Auges;  Referent,  Prof.  G.  Scbwalbe. 
Entwickelnugsgescbicbte  des  Auges;  Referent,  Prof.  W.  Waldeyer. 
Physiologie  des  Auges;  Referent,  Prof.  A.  Nagel. 
Pathologic  und  Tberapie  der  Augenkrankbeiten.     [By  various.] 
Naraen-Register. 
Sachen-Register. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ARCHIV  Tiir  Authropologie.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Naturgescblcbfce  uud  Urgeschicbte  des 
Menschen. 

[I-IIL]  Herausgegebeu  von  C.  E.  v.  Baer  in  St.  Petersburg,  E.  Desor  iu  Nenen- 
burg,  A.  Ecker  in  Freiburg,  W.  ilis  in  Basel,  L.  Lindenscbiuit  in  Mainz,  G. 
Lucae  in  Frankfurt  am  M.,  L.  Riitimeyer  iu  Basel,  H.  Schaaff  bausen  in  Bonn,  C. 
Yogt  in  Genf  und  H.  Welcker  in  Halle.  Uuter  der  Redaction  von  A.  Eokor  und 
L.  Liiideuschmit.  Erster  Band  [-Dritter  Band].  Mit  zablreichen  in  den  Text 
eingedruckten  Holzsticben  und  litbograpbirten  Tafeln.  Braunschweig,  Druck 
uud  Verlag  von  Friedrich  Viewcg  &  Sohn.     Id6r)[-1868]. 

[IV-VII.]  Organ  der  deutscben  Gesellscbaft  fiir  Authropologie,  Ethnologic  und 
Urgeschicbte.  Heransgogeben  vou  C.  E.  v.  Baer  in  St.  Petersburg,  E.  Desor  iu 
Neuenburg,  A.  Ecker  in  Freiburg,  F.  v.  Hellwald  in  Wien,  W.  His  in  Basel, 
L.  Lindenscluuit  iu  Mainz,  G.  Lucae  in  Frankfurt  am  M,,  L.  Riitimeyer  iu  Basel, 
H.  Scbaaffliaiiaen  in  Bonn,  C.  Semper  in  Wiirzburg,  R.  Virchow  iu  Berlin,  C. 
Vogt  in  Genf  und  H.  Welcker  in  Halle.  Redaction:  A.  Ecker,  L.  Lindeuschmit, 
und  der  Generalsecretair  der  deutscben  anthropologischen  Gesellscbaft.  [Vierter 
Band]  -Siebenter  Band.  Mit  iu  den  Text  eingedruckten  Holzsticben  und  litbo- 
grapbirten Tafeln.  Braunschweig,  Druck  und  Verlag  vou  Friedrich  Vieweg  uud 
Sohn.     [1870-]  1874. 

To  this  periodical,  in  addition  to  critical  notices  in  the  bodj^  of  each 
volume,  is  attached  a  full  and  well  considered  notice  of  the  literature  of 
anthro[)ology  for  the  successive  years  (Verzeichniss  der  anthropologi- 
schen Literatur),  in  which  the  contributions  to  the  various  branches 
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of  the  science  are  rtiraiigeil  uiuler  their  authors'  luuiies  in  alphabetical 
order. 

BOTANY. 

B  vr.VNISCHER  Jahresbericht.  Systeinatisch  geordnetes  Repertoriiiin  dtu- b.itanischoa 
I^itt-ratnr  aller  Lliiuler.  Uiiter  Mitwirkiiiiiij  voii  Prof.  Dr.  Ascherson  in  BhUii,  Dr. 
AslvLMKisy  in  Heidelberg,  Dr.  Uatalin  in  St.  Petersburg,  Dr.  Engler  in  Miinchcn,  Prof. 
Dr.  Fliiekiger  in  Straasbiirg,  Dr.  Focke  in  Uremon,  Dr.  Geyler  in  Frankfurt  am  M., 
Prof.  Dr.  .Just  in  Carlsruhe,  Dr.  Kalendor  in  Iv"»ln,  Prof.  Dr.  Kanitz  in  Clansenbnrg, 
Prof.  Dr.  Kny  in  Berlin,  Dr.  Knlin  in  Bjrlin,  Dr.  Lovior  in  Floronz,  Dr.  L  >inv  in  Borlin, 
Dr.  Lojka  in  Pestli,  Dr.  A.  Mayer,  Dr.  II.  Miillor  (Tliurgau),  Oberlehrer  Dr.  H.  Miiller 
in  Li[»i>stadt,  Dr.  Peyritsch  in  Wion,  Prof.  Dr.  Plitzir  in  lloidelborg,  Dr.  .1.  Sobrotor  in 
Kastatt,  Dr.  Sorauer  in  Proskau,  Prof.  Dr.  Strasbnrger  in  Jena,  Dr.  H.  de  Vriea  iu 
Amsterdam,  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Vogl  in  Wieu,  Dr.  E.  Wanning  in  Kopenbagea,  hero-usgege- 
bea  von  Dr.  Leopold  Just,  Professor  am  Polyteabniknm  in  Carlsrubo.  Erster  Jabr- 
gang  (1873).     Berlin,  1875.     Gebrlider  Borutraeger  (Ed.  Eggers). 

Xo  volume  of  this  has  been  seea  by  the  writer ;  but,  according  to  Dr. 
Farlow,  the  following  authors  have  coutribated  on  the  respective  sub- 
jects indicated : 

Physikalische  Physiologie.     Holliindiscbe  Literatur.     Dr.  H.  de  Vries. 

Tecbniscbe  Botanik.     Prof.  Dr.  A.  Vogl. 

Ungariscbe  Literatur.     Prof.  Dr.  Kanitz. 

Gefiisskryptogam.    Dr.  Kuhu. 

Morpbologie  der  Couifcren  nnd  Gnetaceen.     Prof.  Dr.  Strasburger. 

Hybridation.     Entstehung  neuer  Arten.     Dr.  Focke. 

Moose.     Dr.  H.  Miiller  (Tburgan). 

Pharmaceutiscbe  Botanik.     Prof.  Dr.  FlUckiger. 

Morpbologie  der  Zelle. — Bacillariaceen.     Prof.  Dr.  Pfitzer. 

Morpbologie  der  Gewebe.     Dr.  Loew. 

Flecbten.     Dr.  Lojka. 

Russiscbe  Literatur.     Dr.  Bataliu. 

Italieuiscbe  Literatur.     Dr.  Levier. 

Befrucbtung  und  Ansstreuuugs-Eiurichtungen. — Verbreitungsmittel  der  Pliau- 

zen.  'Oberlehrer  Dr.  H.  Miiller  (Lippstadt). 
Systeniatiscbe  Monograpbieeu  und  aassereuropliiscbe  Floren.     Dr.  Eugler. 
Algen.     Dr.  Askenasy. 

Morpbologie  der  Monocotylen  und  Dicotyleu.    Dr.  E.  Wanning. 
Prtanzenkrankbeiten.     Dr.  Sorauer. 

Pdanzeugeograpbie  und  europiiische  Floreu.     Prof.  Dr.  Ascherson. 
Paliiontologische  Botanik.     Dr.  Geyler. 
Chemisclie  Physiologie.     Prof.  Dr.  Just. 
Pilze.     Dr.  J.  Scbroeter. 
Bildungsabweicbungeu.     Dr.  Peyritsch. 
Scbiidigung  der  Pllauzen  durch  lusekten.    Dr.  Kalender. 
Erniihrung  niederer  Orgaaismen.    Dr.  A.  Mayer. 

REPERTOIiIUM  annuum  literatnrae  botanicae  periodicaecnravit  J.  A.van  Bemmelcn, 
custos  bibliothecae  Societatis  Teylerianae. — Tomns  primus. — MDCCCLXXII. — Har- 
lemi,  Erven  Loosjes,  1873.     [8o.    Title,  xvi,  223  pp.] 

In  this  repertory  are  enumerated  the  titles  of  the  botanical  contribu- 
tions to  lOL  periodicals  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  the  floras  and  mono- 
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graphic  works,  so  far  as  tbey  hart  beeu  noticed  in  the  periodical  works 
published  in  1872.  ITo  indications  other  than  those  furnished  by  the 
titles  themselves  are  given  of  the  contents  of  the  articles,  but  references 
are  given  to  bibliographical  notices  in  various  journals.  The  work,  use- 
ful as  it  is,  must  be  consulted  with  caution.  Thus,  under  the  head 
"America  Septentriou.alis,"  the  author,  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  name 
adopted  in  the  paper  cited,  has  enumerated  an  article  on  the  shells  of 
the  family  Unionid.ie  (Lea,  J.,  Naiades  of  North  America)  among  the 
botanical  memoirs  relating  to  this  continent.  The  compiler  has  adopted 
for  his  enumeration  the  classification  employed  by  Dr.  L.  Pfeififer  in  his 
Synouymia  botanica  locupletissima  generum,  sectionura  vel  subgeue- 
rum,  Cassellis,  1870. 

MorpTiologia  Un iversalis. 

.Morpbologia  celliilae. 

Morpliologia  telae  (contexfus  cellnhsi). 

Morphologia  partiuin  esteruarum. 
Morpholofiia  S2)ecialis. 

Thallopbyta. 

Chaiaceae. 

Muscoideae. 

Cryptogamae  vasculares. 

Pbaneroganiae. 
Physiologia. 

Vires  moleculares  in  plaiitis. 

Functiones  clieniicae  plantanun. 

Uuiversales  vitae  coiiditioues  plantarum. 

Mechanica  cresceudi. 

Motus  periodici  et  exteruis  stiamlis  excitati  orgauoru.n  plaufcarum  . 

Sexnalitas. 

Morphogenia  (Eutstehuug  der  Pliauzeuforraea). 
Monoffraphia. 

Plantae  cryptogamae. 

Thallopliyta. 

Muscoideae. 

CryptogaTiiao  vasculares. 

Pbaaerogatnae. 
Florae. 

Earopa. 

Terrae  arcticae. 

Rossia. 

Scandinavia, 

Dania. 

Britannia. 

]5('lgiuni  foederatum. 

Austria. 

Germania. 

Gallia. 

Helvetia. 

nisi>ania  et  Lusitania. 

Italia. 

Turcia. 

Graecia. 
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Asia. 

Aichipelagus  Malayan  us. 
Africa. 

Aiiiorioa  s(>i)toiitrioiialis. 
Atnorica  centralis  et  ineridioiialis. 
Australia  Ooeaiiia. 
Opera  arfjumiHti  viixli  et  geiwrix  universalis. 
Gcomaphia  plautanun. 
I'alaeoiitolo^ia  (Generalia). 

Plantae  sacroruiu  biblionuu  et  de  plautis  veteniin  critici. 
Horti  botanic!  et  imisea  vaiia. 
Methodus  stiulii  botanici. 
CoUectio  herbariorinn. 
Microscopiuin. 
Bibliojiiaphia. 
Yitae  botanieorum. 
Historia  botaiiices. 
Botauica  applicata. 

GEOLOGY. 
Revue  de  geologic. 

Pour  Taunce  18G0  par  M.  Delesse,  ...  et  M.  Laugel,  .  .  .  Extrait  des  Annales  des 
mines,  tome  xx,  1861. — Paris.     Dunod,  6diteur,  .  .  .    18(51. 

Pour  I'ann^e  1861  par  M.  Delesse,  .  .  .  et  M.  Langel,  .  .  .  Un  extrait  de  cette 
revue  a  6t6  public  dans  les  Auuales  des  mines,  tome  ii,  1862. — Paris.  Dunod, 
€diteur,  .  .  .    186->. 

Pour  les  anuses  1862  et  1863  par  M.  Delesse,  .  .  .  et  M.  Laugel,  ...  Un  extrait  de 
cette  revue  a  6tc  public  dans  les  Annales  des  mines,  tome  vi,  1864.— III.  Paris 
Dunod,  6diteur,  .  .  .     1865. 

Pour  les  annces  1864  et  1865[-1871  et  1372]'  par  M.  Delesse,  .  .  .  et  M.  de  Lappa- 
rent, .  .  .  Un  extrait  de  cette  revue  a (5te  public  dans  les  Anuales  des  mines,  tome  viii, 
1865  [etcj.— IV[-VIII?]      Paris.     Dunod,  Miteur,  ..  .     1866[-1874]. 

The  voliiines  of  tliis  series,  as  indicated  on  their  title-pages,  are  re- 
printed in  whole  or  part  from  the  Annales  des  mines.  The  bibliography 
of  the  subject  is  given  in  tolerable  detail,  bat  the  original  titles  of  the 
memoirs  analyzed  are  rarely  reproduced  with  exactness.  Tliey  are 
summarized  under  the  following  heads,  being  nearly  those  adopted  by 
Dana  in  his  Manual  of  Geology  :  ^ 

I.  Preliminaires. 

Ouvrages  de  geologic— ^Generalit^s  sur  le  globe. 

II.  Geologie  Uthologiqite. 

£tude  des  rochea  et  de  leur  gisement. — Roches  propremeut  dites  et  roches 
radtallifiTcs. 

III.  Geologie  historique. 

I^tude  des  terrains  au  point  de  vue  stratigraphique  6t  pal^ontologique. — Lois  du 
developpement  des  v6g6taux  et  des  auimaux  qui  vivaient  pendant  la  forma- 
tion de  ces  terrains. 

'  Only  the  first  six  reports  (for  1860  to  1867)  are  in  a  separate  form  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  rest  are  only  known  to  the  author  from  being  included  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Annales  des  mines. 

-"  La  classification  qui  a  6t6  suivie  dans  cette  revue  est  k  pea  priis  colla  du  Miuuel 
de  geologie  de  M.  J.  D.  Dana,  et,  comme  les  annces  pr6c6dente3,  elle  comprendra  ciuq 
parties."     Kevue  pour  1871  et  1872. 
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IV.  Geologic  gcographiqne. 

Exameu  des  cartes  et  des  descriptious  g^ologiques.— G6ologie  agroaomique. 

V.  Geologic  dynamiqite. 

£tu(le  des  agents  et  des  forces  qui  oat  proliiit  des  change ;ue its  giologic[ues, 
aiusi  que  de  leur  mode  d'actioa. 

GEDLORTCAL  (The)  Record  for  1B74,  An  aocaunt  of  works  on  gealogy,  miner,ih)g.v  , 
and  paheontoh)gy  published  during  the  year.  EJited  by  Willia^u  Whittaker,  B.  A., 
F.  G.  S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England.  London  :  Taylor  and  Francis,  Red 
Lion  Court,  Fleet  street.     1875.     [8".     xvi,  397  pp.] 

This  record,  of  which  the  first  and  only  volume  yet  published  has 
but  lately  appeareil,  is  designed  to  catalogne,  and  to  some  extent  to 
summarize,  the  publications  that  from  year  to  year  appear  relative  to 
geology  and  the  auxiliary  branches  of  science.  One  hnniired  and 
eighty-six  periodicals  or  reports  are  recorded  as  having  bean  examined 
for  articles  in  addition  to  the  monographs;  "  there  are  altogether  niorS 
than  2,000  entries."  The  titles  of  the  respective  articles  are  reproiUi'>;ed 
in  the  languages  of  the  originals.  The  literature  is  arrangeil  and  dis- 
cussed under  the  heads  below  enumerated. 

Stratigraphioal  and  descriptive  geology. 

1 .  British  Isles.    W.  Topley. 

2.  Eutope.    G.  A.  Lebour. 

3.  Arctic  Regions.    G.  A.  Lebour. 

4.  America.     G.  A.  Lebour. 

5.  Asia.    F.  Drew. 

6.  Africa. 

7.  Australasia.    R.  Etheridge. 
Physical  Geology.    Prof.  A.  H.  Green, 

1.  Volcanic  phenomena;  metauiorphism  ;    uiulerground  .  temperature  ;   changes 

of  level;  formation  of  mountains. 

2.  Denudation  ;  glacial  phenomena. 

3.  Rock  formation. 

4.  Cosmogony ;  miscellaneous. 
Applied  and  economic  geology.     W.  Topley. 
I'etrology.     F.  W.  lludler. 

Meteorites. 
ilineralogy.     F.  W.  Rudler. 

Jlineral  waters. 
Pdld'ontology. 

1.  Vertebrata.     L.  C.  Miall. 

2.  Invortebrata.     Prof.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

3.  Plants.    W.  Carruthers. 
Maps  and  sections. 
Miscellaneous  and  general. 
Addenda. 

Index.    By  H.  B.  Woadward. 

SPECIAL  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   AIDS. 

All  the  branches  of  science,  in  addition  to  the  annual  records  of  prog- 
ress, have  one  or  niore  notable  bibliographies,  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  student.    The  most  important  of  these  are  immediately  herein- 
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after  enmneratetl,  uiid  iiulicatioas  in  mast  cases  jiven   of  their  rela- 
tive eoinpleteiiess  and  value. 

GENKKAI,   SCIENCE. 

rOCJUKNnORFF  (J.  C.)-  Biograiiliiscli-literarisclios  Tlandwiirterbuch  znr  Gpscliiclite 
(lerexacteii  Wisseiisdiafrcn ;  eiitlialtoiul  Nachwcisiin^ftMi  nhv.v  Lebensverhliltiiisse  niuL 
Leistuii<;en  von  MatlnMiiatikeni,  Astroiiomen,  Pliysikein,  Clieiiiikein,  MintMaloirci), 
Geologon  u.  s.  \\-.  aller  Vtilker  and  Zeiten,  gesaniiiu'lt  von  .J.  C.  Poggeinloi  IV,  Mitglied 
der  Akadotnie  dcr  Wisseuscliaften  zu  Berlin.  ['2  vols.]  Leipzig,  1803.  Verlag  vou 
Jobann  Anibiosins  Bartb.     [8'.] 

Contents. 

Erster  Band.  A-L.  [viii,  398  1.,  witb  1584  colnmns.] 
Zweiter  Ban>l.  M-Z.  [title,  357  1.,  witb  1468  colnmns,  4  pp.]. 

This  is  merely  a  partial  catalogue  of  the  writing's  of  the  more  promi- 
ueut  investigators,  mainly  of  the  physical  sciences,  accompanied,  in  most 
cases,  by  brief  biographical  data  respecting  the  authors. 

REUSS  (Jeroni  David).  Reportorinni  cominentationuin  a  sociefcatibns  litterariis  edi- 
tarum. — .Secuudnm  disciplinarnni  ordineni  digessitJ.  D.  Kenss,  in  nniversitate  Georgia 
Angusta  Pbilos.  et  Histor.  litter,  professor  et  snb-bibliotbecarins,  [etc.]— [See  con- 
tents.]— Gottingae,  apnd  Heuricuni  Dietericb.  [1801-1821.  16  vols.  4'\  46  Tb. 
IG  Gr.] 

Contents. 

[Tom.  I-VI.]     .Scientia  naturalis. 

Tom.  I.     Historia  naturalis,  generali?  et  z3f)logiT;.     IS31.     [2  p.  1.,  iv,  574  pp.] 
Tom.  II.     Butanica  et  miueralogia.     1802.     [viii,  604  pp.] 
Tom.  III.     Cbemia  et  res  metallica.     1803.     [viii,  221  pp.] 
Tom.  IV.     Pbysica.     1805.     [viii,  416  pp.] 
Tom.  V.    Astronomia.     1804.     [viii,  548  pp.] 
Tom.  VI.     Oecouomia.     1803.     [xvi,  476  pp.]     [Varia.] 

Tom.  VII.  Matbesis  ;  Mecbanica  ;  Ilydrostatica  ;  Hydranlica ;  Hydrotecbuica  ; 
Ai'rostatica  ;  Pnenmatica;  Tecbuologia;  Arcbitectura  civilis  ;  Soieatia  navalis  ; 
Scientia  militaris.  1808.  [xiv,  514  pp.] 
Tom.  VIII.  Historia.  Snbsidia  liistorica;  (G^ograpbia;  Clironologia  ;  M)miinenta 
veternm  populoram  ;  Inscriptiones ;  Nami  et  res  uumaria;  Ars  diplomatica  ; 
Heraldica;)  Historia  nuiversalis  ;  Historia  generis  bumaui ;  Historia  mytbica  : 
Historia  specialis  ;  Asise;  Africa^ ;  Americ;e;  Eixrop;c  ;  Historia  ecclesiastica  ; 
Historia  litteraria.  1810.  [xii,  674  pp.] 
Tom.  IX.    Pbilologia  ;  Lingn:e  ;  Scriptores  Latini ;  Litlene  elegantiores  ;  Poesis  ; 

Kbetorica  ;  Ars  antiqna  ;  Pictnra  ;  Mnsica.     1810.     [xii,  230  pp.] 
Tom.  X-XVI.     Scientia  et  Ars  medica  et  cbirurgica. 
[X.]  1.    Propiedentica ;  Anatomia  et  Pbysiologia ;   Hygieine;    Patbologia  sen 

Nosologia  generalis;  Semeiotica.     1813.     [xviii,  420  pp.] 
[XL]  2.     Materia  medica;  Pbarmacia.     1816.     [xx,  423  pp.] 
[XII-XV.]  3.    Tberapia  generalis  et  specialis. 

[XII.]  P.  I.  coutiaens  A,  B,  C.     1817.     [xii,  364  pp.] 
[XIII.]  P.  II.  continens  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.     1818.     [xii,  584  pp.] 
[XSV.]  P.  HI.  continens  I-S.     1820.     [xiv,  476.] 

[XV.]  P.  IV.  continens  T-Z.     Operationes  cbirurgicte ;  Medicina  foret- 
sis,  legalia  et  politica.     1820.     [xiv,  507.] 
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[XVI.]     Ars  obstetrica.     1821. 
Ars  veterinaiia. 

A  most  useful  index  to  tlie  contents  of  the  transactions  and  other  pe- 
riodical publications  of  learned  societies,  at  least  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  primary  arrangenient  is  by  subjects,  the  clas- 
sification being  a  rigorous  systematic  one;  but  there  are  indexes  of  au- 
thors to  the  several  parts. 

LONDON  (Royal  Society  of).  Catalosne  of  scientific  papers.  (1800-1303.)— CompiU-d 
aud  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudou.— Vol.  I  [-Vol.  VI].  Loiuloa  : 
priuted  by  George  Edward  Eyre  and  William  Spottiswoode,  printers  to  the  Queen's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty.    For  her  Majesty's  SDatiouery  Office.— 1837  [-1S72]. 

Contents. 

Vol.  I.  1B67  [List  of  periodicals;  A-Clu.— Ixxis,  960  pp.], 
II.  1808  [Coa-Gra.— iv,  1012  pp.]. 
III.  1869  [Gre-Lez.— V,  1002  pp.]. 
IV.  1870  [Lhe-Poz.— iv,  1006  pp.]. 
V.  1871  [Pra-Tiz.— iv,  1000  pp.]. 
VI.  1872  [Tka-Zyl.— xi,  763  pp.]. 

This  is,  to  some  extent,  complementary  to  the  Eepertorium  commen-  ; 
tationum  of  Reuss,  and  is  a  useful  and  indeed  an  almost  indispensable  t 
auxiliary  for  the  scientific  investigator.  All  the  articles  published  in  | 
periodical  literature  (the  publications  of  scientific  societies  as  well  as  the 
scientific  magazines)  are. herein  enumerated  under  the  authors'  names 
in  alphabetical  order.  A  supplementary  volume,  it  is  understood,  is  now  ] 
in  press,  which  will  include  the  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  i 
published  between  18G3  aiul  1874.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  publish  ■ 
another  series  in  the  same  form,  combining  all  the  articles  according  j 
to  subjects.  If  this  intention  is  completed,  a  collection  will  be  thus  ' 
formed  which  must  necessarily  be  accessible,  either  through  public  ; 
libraries  or  private  means,  to  every  man  engaged  in  active  scientific  | 
research. 

MATHEMATICS. 

SOIINCKE  (L.  A.).      IVibliotheca   mathematica.— Verzeichniss   der   Biichor  fiber  die 
gesamiuten  Zweige  der  Mathematik,  als  :  Arithmetik,  hiihere  Analysis,  construireiuli 
und  aualytischo  Geometric,  Mechanik,  Astronomic  and  Geodjisie,  welche  in  Deiitsch- 
land  and  dem  Anslande  vom  .Jahre  1830  bis  Mitte  des  Jahres  18.54  erschionen  siud.    jj 
lleransgegeben  von  L.  A.  Sohncke,  well.  Prof.  d.  Mathematik  in   Halle. — Mit  einem    v 
vollstiiiidigen   Materieuregister. — Leipzig.  Verlag  von  Wilhehu  Eugelmanu.     1854.    | 
[8".     xviii,  388  pp.] 

Quite  a  full  catalogue  of  separately'  published  volumes  and  theses,- 
enumerated  under  author.s'  names  in  alphabetical  order,  in  five  separate 
sections,  vi/ :  A.  Mathematik  im  Allgemeinen  und  Arithmetik  im  Besou- 
deren  (mathematics  in  general  and  arithmetic  especially),  B.  Hohere 
Analysis  (higher  analysis),  U.  Coustruirende  und  aaalytische  Geometrie 
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(descriptive  ;iml  aiialjticiil  geometry'),  1).  Meclianik  (inecliaiiics),  iiml 
E.  Aatrouoinie  imil  Geoiliisie  (astronomy  and  geodesy).  An  alphabeti- 
cal index  of  subjects,  under  which  authors'  names  are  mentioned,  with 
references  to  the  i)ages  where  the  titles  are  given,  is  added. 

Wi'^LFF  (Emil  Tli.)-  Qnellcn-Literatnr  der  llieorctisch-orjianischtni  Cliemio  oiler  Ver- 
zeichniss  der  voiii  Atifan<5  <los  letzteu  Vierthoils  des  vori^oii  ,Jahrlmml(srt8  bis  zmu 
Schliiss  dos  .lahrcs  1^44  ausjrt.fiilutea  cbomisclieii  Uutcrsiicluiiij^en  iiber  die  Ei^^eii- 
schaftea  und  din  Constitution  der  or^anischen  Siibstanzen,  ihrer  Verbindiinge!!  iind 
Zersetzunj^sprodncte.  Mit  steter  Beriicksichti<?nn<5  der  Literatur  der  Chemie  in  ihrer 
Anwendnnjjaiif  Ajjriciiltnr,  Physiologie  und  Tathologie  ans  den  wichtigeren  deutscbeu 
iind  franzosiscbeu  Zeitschrifteu  der  Chemie  nnd  Pliarinacie  gesammelfc,  in  systema- 
tischo  Ordnung  znsainmengestellt  uud  mit  ausfiUirlicheu  Saoii-  and  Nameuregisteru 
versehen  von  Emil  Th.  AVolti",  Doctor  der  Philosopliio. — Halle,  Edouard  Anton.  l':<45. 
[8",  xii  pp.,  202  1.,  with  808  columns. — Price,  2  Th.] 

ZUCHOLD  (Ernst  Amaudns).  Bibliotheca  chemica. — Verzeicbnis.s  der  auf  dom  Ge- 
biete  der  reinen,  pharmacentischen,  ])hysiologischen  und  technischen  Chemie  in  den 
Jahren  1840  bis  Mitte  1858  in  Deutschland  nnd  im  Auslande  erschienenen  Schrif- 
ten.  Von  Ernst  Amaudns  Znchold.  Mit  eiuem  ausfiihrlichen  Sachregister.  Gottin- 
gen.     Vaudeuhoeck  A-  Ruprecht's  Yerlag.     18.'39.     [8".     viii,  342  pp.     Price,  1  Th.  l.^ 

The  titles  are  arranged  under  the  names  of  the  authors  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  but  an  analytical  index  of  subjects  is  added,  under  which  the 
names  of  authors  contributing  thereto  are  specifted,  with  reference  to 
the  pages  of  the  body  of  the  work.  The  work  is  useful,  but  very  incom- 
plete. 

PUPRECHT  (Rudolph).  Bibliotheca  Chemica  et  Pharmacentica. — Alphabetischss 
Verzeichniss  der  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  reinen,  pharmaceutischon,  pliysiologischen  und 
technischen  Chemie  in  deu  Jahreu  1858  bis  Ende  1870  in  Djutschland  und  im  Ans- 
lande  erschienenen  Schriften.  A^'on  Riid.  Ruprecht.  Mit  einem  austuhrlichen  Sach- 
register.— Giittingeu,  Vaudeuhoeck  &  Ruprecht's  Verlag.     1872.     [8'\   Title,  125  pp.] 

A  continuation  of  the  preceding,  and  arrangsd  according  to  the  sams 
plan. 

ZOOLOGY. — (GENERAL.) 

AGASSIZ  (Lonis  John  Rudolph)  and  STRICKL.WD  (Hugh  E.).  Bibliographia  Zoolo- 
gize et  Geologia?. — A  general  catalogue  of  all  books,  tracts,  and  memoirs  on  zoology 
and  geology.  By  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  corr.  memb.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sc.  &c.  Cor- 
rected, cTilarged,  and  edited  by  H.  E.  Strickland,  M.  A.,F.  G.  S.  &c.  [vol.  IV;]— (and 
Sir  William  .Jardiue,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  E.  &  C.)  [V^ol.  I-IV  as  below].  Loudon  :  printed 
for  the  Ray  Society.     1848  [-1854].    8". 

Conients. 

Vol.1.  Containing  periodicals,  and  the  alphabetical  list  from  A  to  BYW.— 184S. 

[1  p.  1.,  xxiii,  506  pp.] 
Vol.  II.  Containing  the  alphabetical  list  from  CAB  to  FYF.— 1850.  [3  p.  1.,  492  pp.] 
Vol.  III.  Contiiiuiug  the   alphabetical  list  from  GAB  to   MYL.— 1852.     [3  p.   1., 

657  pp.  J 
Vol.  IV.  Containing  the   alphabetical    list   from   NAC   to   ZWI.— 1854.     [3  p.  1., 

604  pp.] 
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This  work  in  its  time  was  of  considerable  use  to  zoologists  aud  geol- 
ogists wlio  simply  wished  to  ascertain  what  a  given  writer  had  published 
upon  a  subject  and  where  it  might  be  found.  The  articles  are  cata- 
logued in  each  case  under  authors'  names  alone,  and  the  articles  of  any 
given  author  are  not  arranged  according  to  any  uniform  method,  chro- 
nological or  otherwise ;  the  titles  also  are  often  taken  at  second  hand 
or  in  translated  forms,  the  originals  not  having  been  accessible  to 
the  authors.  This,  therefore,  at  once  indicates  tlie  absence  of  many- 
works  avaihible  for  consultation.  A  critical  examination  amply  con- 
firms this  supposition.  The  work  was  originally  prepared  for  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz's  private  use,  but  was  subsequently  accepted  by  the  R;iy 
Societj'  for  publication,  and  Mr.  Strickland,  the  editor,  by  his  biblio- 
graphical ability  aud  care  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  titles 
and  otherwise  im[)roved  the  work,  so  that  he  should  be  treated  as  a 
co-author.  A  catalogue  of  the  publications  of  societies  (Pars  prima> 
acta  societatum,  diaria,  et  tractatuum  syllogas  continens)  is  prefixed  to 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  under  authors,  aud  is  the  model  which 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  adopted  for  the  catalogue  of  periodical 
works  in  its  own  library.  The  work  has  now  been  superseded  by  Cams 
and  Engelmann's  Bibliotheca  Zoologica. 

ENGELMANN  (Wilhelm).  Bibliotheca  liistorico-natiiralis.  Verzeicbniss  dcr  Bilcber 
ilber  Natargoscbicbte  welcbe  ia  Deutscblaml,  Scauiliuavien,  Holland,  England, 
Fraakreicb,  Italien  nnd  Spanien  in  den  Jabren  1700-1846  erscbieuen  siud.  Von 
Wilbelni  Engelmann. — Erster  Band.  Biicberkunde.  Hiilfsmittel.  Allgeraeiue 
Schriften.  Vergleicbende  Anatomie  und  Pliysiologie.  Zoologie.  Palaeontologie. — 
Mit  einem  Namen-  nnd  Sacbregister. — Leipzig.  Verlag  von  Wilbelni  Eiigelnianu. 
184(5.     [8'\     ix,  78Gi)i).] 

Also  entitled  on  opposite  (left  hand)  title-page : 

Index  librornm  bistoriam  natnralem  spectantiam  ab  anno  MDCC  ad  MDCCCXL"\'r 
in  Germania,  Scandinavia,  Anglia,  Gallia,  Belgio,  Italia  atqiie  Hispania  impressorniu. 
Edidit  Gnilielnius  Engelinanii. — Pars  Prima,  continens  bistoriam  natnralem  in  nniver- 
snni,  anatoiniam  et  pliysiologiam  comparatani,  zoologiam,  palaeoutologiam. — Ciirn 
indice  scriptorum  ctrernm. — Lipsiae,  snmptibns  Gnilielmi  Eugelmann.  MDCCCXLYI. 
[etc.]. 

CARUS  (Jnlins  Victor)  und  ENGELMANN  (Wilbelm).  Bibliotbeca  Zoologica.— Ver- 
zeicbniss dcr  Schriften  liber  Zoologie,  welcbe  in  den  poriodischen  Werken  enthaltea 
und  vom  Jabre  18415-1860  selbstilndig  erscbieneu  sind.  Mit  Einscblnss  der  allgemein- 
naturgescbicbtlicben,  periodiscben  nnd  palaoontologiscbon  Schriften.  Bearbeitet 
von  J.  Victor  Cams,  Professor  der  vergleichendeu  Anatomie  in  Leipzig  uud  Wilhelin 
Engelniann.  Zweiter  Band. — Leipzig.  Verlag  von  Wilbelni  Eugelmann.  1861. 
[8".     1  vol.  in  2,  viz :  x,  1-950  pp. ;  xxiv,  951-2144  pp.] 

Also  entitled  on  opposite  (left  hand)  title-page: 

Bibliotheca  Ilistorico-Naturalis.  Horansgegeben  von  Wilhelm  Eugelmann.  Supple- 
ment-Band, ontbaltenil  die  in  den  periodiscben  Werken  aufgenomineuen  und  die  vera 
Jabre  1846-1860  erschienenen  Stiuifteu.  Leipzig.  Verlag  von  Wilbelm  Eugelmann. 
1861. 
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As  iiulicati'il  by  the  titlepa^c,  the  last  work  is  complementary  and 
supplementary  to  tliat  published  by  Kuj,'elinaiin  in  18 KJ  under  the  title 
Bibliotheea  llistorico-Xaturalis.  It  is,  however,  far  superior  in  every 
respect  to  the  previous  work. 

The  series  is  one  of  the  most  couiidete  and  useful  of  scientific  biblio;?- 
raphies,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  su[)pleinentary  volume  is  concerned.  It 
embraces  not  only  the  special  works  that  have  appeared  since  the  year 
1700,  but  also  all  the  memoirs  and  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the 
numerous  periodical  publications  of  diU'erent  countries,  hi  the  supple- 
mentary volume  the  primary  arrangement  is  according  to  subjects  under 
the  following  captions: 

NArLuwissKxscn.vrTKX  im  Am.gkmkixe.v.— NAiritAi.  sciknxes  ix  gexeral. 

I.  Hiilfsinittcl. — Auxiliaries. 

II.  Geschichto  tier  N;itur\visscuschaften. — History  of  natitral  sciences. 

III.  Teriodische  Scbrifteu. — Periodical  writings. 

IV.  Vermiscbte  naturhistorische  Sehrifteu. — Miscellaueous  natural  history  writ 

ings. 

V.  Naturbistorlscbe    Lilnder-   und     Reisebescbreibungen. — Natural   bistory  of 

different  countries  and  voyages. 

Zuui.OGiE. — Zoology. 

A.  Vergleicbende  Anatomic  und  Physiologic. — Cjuiparative  anatomy  and  phy- 

siology. 

B.  Vermiscbte  zoologiscbe  Scbrifteu. — Miscellaneous  zoological  writings. 

C.  Thiergeographie.     Fauuen. — Animal  geography.    Faunas. 

D.  Scbrifteu  fiber  einzelne  Gruppen. — Writings  upon  special  groups,  viz: 

I.  ^Virbellose  Thiere  im  Allgemeinen. — Invert3brate  animals  in  general 

II.  Protozoa. 

III.  Coelenterata.     Polj'pi  et  medusic. 

IV.  Echiuoderniata. 
V.  Vermes. 

VI.  Artbropoda. 
VII.  Rotatoria 

VIII.  Crustacea. 
IX.  Myriapoda. 
X.  Arachnida. 
XI.  Insecta. 
XII.  Mollusca. 

XIII.  Wirbeltliiere  im  Allgemeinen. — Vertebrates  in  general. 

XIV.  Pisces. 

XV.  Reptilia  et  amphibia. 
XVI.  Amphibia. 
XVII.  Reptilia. 
XVIII.  Aves. 
XIX.  Mammalia. 
XX.  Homo  sp. 

Palvoxtologie.— Pal.eoxtology.  * 

I.  Allgemeines  und  Vermischtes. — Genei-al  and  miscellaneous. 
II.  Potrefacten  einzelner  Lauder  und  Orte. — Fossils  of  single  lands  and  rejioas. 
III.  Petrefacteu  einzelner  Schichten. — Fossils  of  single  strata. 

14   E 
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IV.  Fossile  Plianzeu.— Fossil  plants. 

1.  Iiii  Alifjenieiiien.—Iu  general. 

2.  Einzelne  Familieu,  Gattuugeu   uud  Arteu. — Single    families    genera,   and   ': 
species. 

V.  Fossile  Tliiere.— Fossil  animals 
1.  Im  Allgemeinen.— In  general. 
'2.  Einzelne  Grnppen.— Single  groups. 

A.  Wirbellose  Tbiere  im  AUgemeinen. — Invertebrate  animals  in  general. 

B.  Protozoa. 

C.  Polypi. 

D.  Ecbinodermata. 

E.  Vermes. 

F.  Crustacea. 

G.  Aracbuida  et  insecta 
H.  Mollnsca. 

I.  Wirbeltbiere  im  AUgemeinen. — Vertebrates  in  general. 

K.  Pisces. 

L.  Ampbibia  et  reptilia. 

M.  Aves. 

N.  Mammalia. 
Nacbtriige. 
Sacbregister. 
Autoreuregister. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

GIEBEL  (Dr.  Cbristopb  Gottfried).  Tiiesanrns  Ornitbologiae. — Repertorinm  der  ge-  I 
sammten  ornitbologiscbeu  Literatur  und  Nomenclatur  siimmtlicber  Gattungen  und  i 
x\.rten  der  ViJgel  nebst  Synonymeu  und  geograpbiscber  Verbreitung.  Von  Dr.  C.  G.  ' 
Giebel,  Professor  der  Zoologie  und  Director  des  zoologiscben  Museums  der  Univer-  | 
sitiit  in  Halle. — Erster  Band.    Leipzig.      F.  A.  Brockbaus.     1872.  | 

Of  this  work,  two  volumes,  in  four  half- volumes,  have  been  published,  j 
viz:  Erster  Band,  xi,  SG8  pp.,  1872;  Zweiter  Band,  vii,  788  pp.,  1875.  ■ 
A  third  volume  is  proposed  to  complete  the  work.  The  numerous  mis- 
takes and  carelessness  of  execution  render  it  a  very  unreliable  work  j 
The  bibliographical  portion  (Repertorinm  ornibhologicum)  occupies  the  i 
first  252  pages  of  the  first  volume.  The  titles  of  papers  are  collected 
under  twenty-three  general  heads,  viz  : 

I,  Ornitbologia  generalis.     Systema.     Nomenclatura. 

II.  Opera  periodica. 

III.  Opera  iliustruta  et  collectiva. 

IV.  Monograpbiir.    Faniilia'.    Genera.    Species.  ^ 
V.  Pterylograpbin. 

VI.  Anatomia.     Pbysiologia. 

VII.  Eiiibryologin. 

VIII.  Oologia.     Nidologia. 

IX.  Propagatio. 

X.  Biologia. 

XI.  Migratio. 

XII.  Distributio  geograpbica. 

XIII.  Europa. 

XIV.  Europa  Scptentrioualis.    Terra;  Arctica\ 
XV.  Britannia. 

XVI.   Germania,  Austria.    (Hollaud'a.) 
XVII.    Gallia  (Belgium). 
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XVIII.    Ivii-Dpv   Moriilioiiiilis  (IIisi>ani;i.     It.ilia.     Iliilvijtia.     Grsocia.     Turcia. 
Iiisiilic  Moditt'iranc;!'). 
XIX.    Kiissia. 
XX.    Asia. 
XXI.    Aicliipolaijns  Malayaiiiis  (M.)liicca'.     Philipi)iiiii'). 
X.XII.    Australia.     (Jooania  (Xuva  (Jiiinoa.     Nova  Zelaudia.     Polynesia). 
XX III.    Africa. 

.WIV-VI.   America  Soptontrioiialis,  Centralis,  Moridionalis. 
XXVII.    Avos  nionstrosa",  abnorincs,  hybriila-. 
XXVIII.    l'alioarnitlK)lo«5ia.  ' 
XXIX.    Aves  doinesticiii  et  captivas. 
XXX.    Oniitliolofjia  ajjfraria  et  venatoria. 
XXXI.    Oriiithologia  vulgaris. 
XXXII.    CoUectiones. 
XXXIII.    Taxidermia. 

The  manner  in  which  articles  are  collected  muler  these  several  heads 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  know  exactly  where  to  look  for  many,  and 
there  is  no  index  of  authors.  The  work  has  been  very  generally  and 
severely  criticised  by  ornithologists;  but  as  thero  is  no  other  at  present 
of  the  same  scope,  it  is  a  u.seful  one.  It  must,  however,  be  consulted 
with  extreme  caution. 

ICIITIIVOLOGY. 

BOSGOED  (D.  Mulder).  Bibliotheca  Ichthyologica  et  Piscatoria. — Catalogns  van 
boeken  en  geschriften  over  de  uataarlijke  geschiedenis  van  de  visschen  en  walvis- 
sclien,  de  kunstinatige  vischtoolt,  de  visscherijen,  de  wetgeving  op  de  visscherijen, 
enz.  B^werkt  door  D.Mulder  Bjsgoed,  bibliothecaris  van  het  R  jtterdamsch  Lees- 
kabinct. — Haarlem,  de  erven  Loosjes.     1874. 

Also  entitled : 

Bibliotheca  Ichtbyologica  et  Piscatoria. — Catalogue  de  livres  et  d'ecrits  sur  I'histoire 
•naturelle  des  poissons  et  des  c(5tacds,  la  pisciculture,  les  pecbes,  la  legislation  des 
pr-ches,  etf .  R(5dig(5  par  D.  Mulder  Bosgoed,  biblioth<5caire  du  Rotterdanisch  Lees- 
kabinct. — Haarlem,  chez  les hdriticrs  Loosjes.     Id74.     [8".    xxvi,474pp.] 

A  tolerably  full  bibliography  of  ichthyology,  but  of  minor  value,  in- 
asmuch as  the  articles  are  only  enumerated  under  the  authors'  names 
under  a  few  very  general  heads,  viz  : 

I.  X.VTUCRLI.JKE  GESCIirEDEXIS  VAX  DE  VISSCIIKX.— Hl.STOIRE  NATUKELLR  DKS  POIS- 
SONS. 

a.  Allgemeene  werken. — Gon<5ralit(5s,  dictionnaires,  encyclopc^dies,  etc. 

/'.  Visschen  von  verschillende  landeu  en  werelddeelen.     Enkele  soorten.— Poissons 

de  difiorents  pays.     Especes  st'^pardes. 
c.  Do  baring  en  haringachtige  visschen. — Le  hareng. 
(l.  De  zaim  en  zalmacbtige  visschen. — Le  saumon. 
e.  De  walvisch  en  walvischachtige  dieren. — Les  c6tac6s. 
/.  Knnstraatige  vischteelt. — Pisciculture. 

VisscnEni.jEx. — Peciies. 

a.  Allgemeene  werken. — Gi^neralites. 

b.  Haringvisscherij.— Peche  du  hareng. 

c.  Walvischvangst  eureizeu  ter  walvischvangsf.— iVolic  de  la  baleine  et  jouruaux 

de  baleiniers. 

d.  Kabeljauwvisscherij. — Peche  dc  la  mornc. 
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e.  KustvisscheriJ.  Oestervisscherij  en  vesterteelt. — Pcche  cotiere.  Poche  efc  culturo 

(les  buities. 
/.  Riviervissclierij.     Ileiij^elkua.sfc.     Z.iliuvisscliorij.— rcche   lluviale.     Puche  ;i  la 

ligne.    Poclie  du  sauinou. 
g.  Teatoonstellingen  van  visscliei-ij-voortbreu;>;s3loD,  gcreedschappea,  euz.  — Expusi- 

tions  de  produits  et  engins  de  peche. 
h.  Wctgeviug  op  de  visscberijea. — LiSgiilatioti  des  peclies. 
i.  Tractateu  betrekkelijk  de  visscberijeu. — Traitds  et  couveutions  caQcei'uaiit  1l> 

pocbos. 
k.  Addenda. 

Al[ibabetiscb  register. — Table  alpbabdtiqne. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

BINXEY  (William  G.).  13ibliograpbj'  of  Nortb  American  concbology  previous  to  tbo 
year  1830.    Prepared  for  tbe  Smitb-jonian  Institution  by  W.  G.  Biuuey. 

Part  I.  American  autbors. — Wasliiugton  :  Smitbsonian  Institution.    Marcb,   18(33. 

(Sniitbsouian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  vol.  V,  article  1.     8'.    vii,  650  pp.) 
Part  II.  Foreign   autbors. — Wasbington  :    Smithsonian   Institution.     June,    1864. 
(Smitbsonian   Miscellaneous  Collections,  174,  vol.  IX,  article  I.     8".    3  p.  1.,  306 
I'l'-) 
A  quite  complete  and  elaborate  bibliography  of  all  data  relative  to 
Aaiericau    couchology    and    conchologists,  but    very    indigested,    no 
uniform  arrangement  having  been  adopted  for  the  classification  of  the 
titles,  and  no  complete  index  having  been  yet  published,  although  long 
promised. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

PERCHERON  (A.).  Bibliograpbie  entomologique,  comprenant  I'indicatiou  par  ordre 
alpbabdtique  de  uoms  d'auteurs  (1")  des  ouvragos  entomologiqnes  publics  en  France 
et  a  I'etranger,  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recules  jusques  et  y  compris  I'auuee  1834; 
{2")  des  mouograpbes  et  m6raoires  contenus  dans  les  recueils,  journaux  et  collections 
acaddmiques  franyaises  et  6trangeres ;  accompagnde  de  notices  sur  les  ouvrages  pd- 
riodiiiues,  los  dictionnaires  et  les  memoires  des  sociotes  savautes;  suivie  d'uue  table 
uidtbodiquo  et  clironologique  des  matieres;  par  A.  Percberon.  [2  tomes.]  A  Paris, 
cbcz  J.  B.  Bailliere,  [etc.]  ;  a  Londres,  meme  maison,  [etc.]  1837.     [8".    2  vols.] 

Contents, 

Tome  premier,     [xii,  326  pp.,  viz  :  A-Q.] 

Tcmj  second.  [2  p.  1.,  376  pp.,  viz:  R-Z,  pp.  1-140;  Auouymes,  pp.  141-215;  In- 
dication des  dictionnaires,  ouvrages  periodiqncs,  et  mdmoires  des  socictds  savau- 
tes, les  plus  ntiles  ;\  consulter,  pp.  217-242 ;  Table  des  articles,  par  ordre  do 
matiiire  et  do  chronologie,  pp.  243-372  ;  Errata,  pp.  373-376.] 

Quite  a  full  and  valuable  work,  but  supplanted  now  by  the  Bibliotheca 
Eutomologica  of  Dr.  Ilagen,  to  whom  it  evidently  served  as  a  model  and 
basis  for  his  work. 

IIAGEN  (Hermann  August).  ]5ibliotbcca  entomologica.— Die  Littoratnr  iibt  r  das 
gauze  Gebieto  der  Eutomologie  bis  zum  Jabre  1862.  Von  Dr.  Henuann  August  Ha- 
gen.  [2  Biiude.]  Leipzig.  Verlag  von  Wilbelm  Engelmann.  1862  [-1863].  8».  7 
Tblr.  20  Ngr. 

Contents. 

Erster  Baud.    A-M.     [xii,  565  pp.]     1862. 

Zvveiter  Baud.  N-Z.  Mit  eiuem  systematiscbeu  Sacbregister.  [Ip.  1.,  512  pp.] 
1863. 
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This  is  one  of  tlio  most  complcto  and  cMrcfiilly  prepared  of  seieiitilie 
bibliosi'apliies.  The  titles,  when  the  autliois  are  known,  aie  primarily 
arranu'ed  under  the  names  of  antht)rs  in  alphabeti(;al  order,  and  under 
each  antii(»rs  name  in  chronological  se(]ncnce.  When  initialsor  evident 
pseudonyms  alone  are  given  under  such  uames,  aud  ^Ybe^e  the  authors 
are  entirely  unknown,  the  titles  are  arranu'ed  under  subjects,  viz:  1.  All- 
gcmeines  und  Vermischtes  (general  and  miscellaneous) ;  2.  Lepidoptera  ; 
3.  Bombyx  mori ;  4.  Apis  mellifica;  5.  Vespa  uud  anderc  Ilymenoptera; 
C.  Cochenille  niajina;  7.  Schiidliclie  Insecten  (injurious  insects);  8.  Lo- 
ciista;  It.  Gryllotalpa,  Clryllus,  ]51atta,  Forficnla ;  10.  Tulex ;  11. 
Schiidliclie  Diptera  (injurious  diptera)  ;  12.  Ciniex ;  13.  Aphis;  14. 
Ameisen  (ants),  Termiten;  15.  Meloe ;  IG.  JMaikiifer-Scbaden  ;  17.  Ilal- 
tica;  IS.  Dem  Weiustock  schiidliclie  lusecteu  (insects  injurious  to  the 
vine) ;  10.  Den  Fruclitbiiumeu  scliiidliche  Insecten  (insects  injurious  to 
fruit  trees) ;  20.  Dem  Gemiise  schiidliche  Insecten  (insects  injurious  to 
vegetables) ;  21.  Dem  Getreide  schiidliche  Insecten  (insects  injurious 
to  grain);  22.  Forstschiidliclie  Insecten  (insects  injurious  to  forests);  23. 
Den  Biicheru  und  Zeugeu  schiidliclie  Insecten  (insects  injurious  to  books 
and  textile  fabrics) ;  Entomologiscbe  Yereiue  (entomological  societies). 

An  excellent  synoptical  reference  is  given  to  tlie  authors  who  have 
treated  of  the  various  subjects  connected  with  entomology,  under  gen- 
eral heads  aud  numerous  minor  heads,  viz  :  1.  Hiilfsmittel ;  Allgemeines 
(auxiliaries,  general),  under  17  beads  ;  2.  Allgemeiue  Entomologie  (gen- 
eral entomology),  under  35  beads ;  3.  Specielle  Entomologie  (special 
entomology),  under  the  names  of  the  orders,  families,  etc.,  in  systematic 
order ;  4.  Anatomic  (anatomy),  under  25  heads ;  5.  Physiologic  (physi- 
ology), under  28 heads;  G.  Biologic  (biology),  uuder  30  heads  ;  7.  ISTutzen 
durcb  Insecten  (benefits  from  insects),  under  44  beads;  8.  Schaden 
durch  Insecten  (injuries  from  insects),  under  47  heads. 

I50TAXY. 

KRL'GEK  (M.  S.)-  Bibliotrraphia  botanioa. — Ilandbncb  der  botaniscben  Literatiir  in 
systeniatiscber  Ordnuiif;  iiebst  knrzpii  biograpbiscbeu  Notizen  fiber  die  botaniscben 
Schriftsteller.  Zuni  Gebrkncbe  fiirFrennde  nnd  Lebrer  der  Pllaiizenkunde.  Von  M. 
S.  Kriiger.    Berlin,  Haude  n.  Spener.    1341.  [8".   vi,  4G4  pp.     Price,  2  Tb.] 

PRITZEL  (G.  A.).  Tbesanrus  literatunc  botanicii>  omniam  j:je,ntiiim  inde  a  rernm 
botanicarnm  initiis  ad  nostra  nsqne  tenipora,  <|uindeciin  niillia  opernni  recensens. 
Cnravit  G.  A.  Pritzid.  Lipsiae,15rockhaiis.  I-'.jI.  [I".  Title.,  viii,  547  pp.  Price,  14 
Th. ;  on  writing  paper,  21  Tb.] 

A  valuable  bibliography,  but  mostly  confined  to  special  monographs 
and  theses,  aud  not  including  the  periodical  literature  to  any  extent : 
it  is  consequently  tar  less  comprehensive  'than  the  corresponding 
work  of  Cams  and  Engelmann  for  zoology,  and  even  than  Agassiz 
and  Strickland's  woik  for  zofilogy  and  geology.  The  titles  of  the  works 
enumerated  are  arranged  under  the  names  of  authors,  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  the  contributionsof  each  author  in  chronological  sequence. 
This  is  followed  by  an  analytical  synopsis,  in  which  the  various  essays 
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are  distributed  under  special  heads  and  in  rigorous  systematic  order. 
A  second  edition  has  been  in  part,  and,  perhaps,  wholly  published, 
although  the  writer  has  only  seen  the  first  three  parts. 

ZUCHOLD  (Ernestus  Amandus).  Atlditamenta  ad  Georgii  Augusti  Pritzelii  Tbesau- 
rum  litoraturae  botauicae  collegit  et  composuit  Erue.stns  Amandus  Zucliokl.  [Ex 
annalibus  societatis  uaturalis  Haleusis,  quibus  titulus  est  Jabresbericbt  des  uatui- 
\visseuscbaftlicbea  Vereiues  in  Halle.  (Berlin,  1853),  seorsim  impressnm.]  Halis, 
typ.  express.  Ploetzianis.  [Lipsiae,  T.  O.  Weigeliucomm.]  1853.  [8".  (30pp.  Price, 
aO  Ngr.] 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  a  supplement  to  the  first  edition  ofThesau 
rus  literatnra^  botanica^,  but  of  inferior  value. 

PRITZEL  (6r.  A.).  Icouum  botanicarum  index  locupletissimus.  Die  Abbildungeii 
sicbtbar  bliibeuder  Plianzeu  und  Farukriiuter  aus  der  botauiscbeu  uud  Garteulite- 
ratur  des  XVIII.  und  XIX.  Jabrbuuderts  in  alpbabetiscber  Folge  zusanuueugestellt 
von  G.  A.  Pritzel.  Berlin,  Xicolai,  1855.  [4".  Title,  xxxii,  1184  pp.  Price,  7  Tb.] 
Zweite  [Titel-]  Ausgabe,  daselbst.  1861.    [4".    Price,  4  Tb.] 

This  work  gives,  under  a  systematical  botanical  arrangement,  ret- 
crences  to  tUe  plates  of  plants  published  in  works  of  generally  recog- 
nized merit. 

The  subjoined  table  will  show  the  principal  societies  and  schools  in 
the  United  States  which  possess  libraries  of  a  scientific  character,  and 
the  extent  of  each  library,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  bound  vol- 
umes. In  addition,  the  dates  of  organization  of  the  several  schools  and 
societies  are  given,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  number  of  pamphlets  in  the  libraries,  so  far  as  reported. 
Several  societies  recently  formed,  having  but  the  beginnings  of  libra- 
ries, are  included,  because  they  represent  the  development  of  new 
branches  of  science. 

A  number  of  libraries  that  would  be  excluded  from  the  table  by  a 
rigid  system  of  classification  have  been  admitted,  in  order  to  show,  in  a 
measure,  the  collections  that  have  grown  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
various  applications  of  science. 
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Ttiblc  of  (he principal  libniric-i  of  schooh  of  science  and  acienti/ic  socittica. 

I.-SCIKXTIFIC  SCHOOLS. 

(For  additional  st.itistics  of  tUesjaiul  other  s-i.-ntifii-  libraries,  soo  genfnil  tame  at  the  end  of  this 

vohiiiio.J 


riace. 


Connecticut New  Haven 

Illinois Urbana 

Indiana La  Fayette . 

Iowa Aiucs 

Kansas Manhattan  , 

Maine Orouo 


Maryland Annapolis 

Massachusetts Amherst.. 

Boston 


Boston . 


Xaiue. 


Cambridge 

Cambridge..:. 

Cambridge 

Jamaica  Plain  . 
Worcester 


Sheffield  Sciontilic  School 

Illinois  Industrial  University 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  C<dlege 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

United  States  Kaval  Academy 

Massachusetts  A  gricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asy- 
lum lor  the  Blind. 

Botanical  Gardens,  (Harvard  University)  ... 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 

Bussey  Institution,  (Harvard  University).. , 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Science. 

Michigan  State  Agricultural  College 

Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 

!New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Botanical  Library  of  Columbia  College 

New  Tork '  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College 

Schenectady !  Engineering  School  of  Union  College 

Troy '  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

"West  Point I  United  States  Military  Academy 

Ohio Columbus i  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  .. 

Penn.\vlvania Philadelphia Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science 

State  College  P.  O Pennsvlvania  State  College 


Michigan 


.  .I^ansing 


Missouri Holla 

New  Hampshire  ...Hanover 


Hanover  .. 

New  Jersey Hoboken . . , 

New  York New  Tork 


1866 
1866 
1875 
1868 
1860 
1869 

1845 
1867 
1866 
1833 

1864 
1847 
1858 


1868 

1857 
1871 
1868 

1863 
1871 


1864 
1845 
1824 
1812 
1873 
1835 
1859 


u  a 

i)  B 

^  3 

6  -o 

D  k 

!zi 


n,  000 

10,  600 

800 

3,  540 

3,000 

2,  200 

17,  678 

1,800 

2,500 

735 

2,500 
2,500 
13,  000 
1,  .500 
1,000 

4,200 
1,47a 
1,300 

2,000 
5,000 
1,145 

7,000 
3,000 
3,000 

25,  000 
1,000 

15,  000 
3,200 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 
LIBRARIES  IN  PRISONS  AND  REFORMATORIES. 


BY  THE  EDITORS. 


I.— PRISON  LIBRARIES. 

hxsrouy  of  prison  libkakies  ix  the  united  states — number  —  how  maintained 
— Regulations  for  use — Chakacteh — Extent  of  use—  Influence. 

A  majority  of  the  convicts  in  the  State  prisons  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  can  read  ;  a  hirge  proportion  both  read  and  write,  and 
many,  before  their  incarceration,  received  higher  instruction  than  is  im- 
parted in  the  common  schools.  Acc3rding  to  an  official  report^  to  the 
legislature  of  New  York  in  18G7,  the  number  of  prisoners  unable  to  read 
at  the  time  of  commitment  varied  from  one-twentieth  in  Vermont  to  one- 
third  each  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York,  (Sing  Sing  prison,)  which  two 
l^risons  contained  the  largest  proportion  of  illiterate  inmates.  The 
report  adds : 

Of  convicts  who  give  tbeniselves  iu  as  able  to  read,  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  canuot, 
as  a  general  thing,  do  so  without  spelling  out  more  or  less  of  the  words. 

The  reports  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Philadelphia,  show  tliat  of  the  7,092  convicts  received  in  a 
period  of  forty-three  years,  beginning  with  1839, 1,418,  or  19,99  per  cent., 
could  neither  read  nor  write;  1,121,  or  15.85  per  cent.,  could  read;  and 
4,550,  or  G4.1G  per  cent.,  could  read  and  write. 

In  the  Southern  States  tlie  proportion  of  illiterate  convicts  is  consid- 
erably larger.  Thus  the  warden  of  the  North  Carolina  Penitentiary  re- 
ported in  February,  1875,  that  of  the  455  prisoners  but  75,  or  about  1G.5 
I)er  cent.,  could  read.  In  the  Mississippi  Penitentiary  one-fourth  of  the 
convicts  are  reported  as  making  use  of  the  library ;  while  that  in  the 
Virginia  Penitentiary  is  used  by  one-third  6f  the  convicts.  According 
to  a  report'^  made  in  1874,  the  number  of  convicts  in  all  the  State  prisons 
and  penitentiaries  proper,  in  1873,  was  18,520.    From  thirty-four  prisons 

^  Report  on  the  Prisons  and  Reformatories  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  made  to 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  January,  1367,  by  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Theo- 
dore \V.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  commissioners  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York.  As- 
sembly document  35,  p.  231. 

"Transactions  of  the  Tliird  National  Prison  Reform  Congress,  being  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States.    8".   New  York,  Office  of 
the  Association,  1874,  pp.  37G,  3-^2. 
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statistics  of  tlie  education  of  the  i)risoiiers  were  receivetl  and  reported  as 
follows,  the  i)ercentages  given  being  averages  for  the  whole  number: 

IVrcenta^e  of  prisoners  who  were  unable  to  reuil,  and  of  tliose  who  read  with  ililli- 
culty  ou  their  admission  —  prisoners,  therefore,  who  were  virtnally  illiterate,  forty- 
eight  ;  percentajje  of  prisoners  havinj;  a  fair  coiuniou  school  education,  lifty-oue  ;  per- 
centage of  prisoners  having  a  superior  education,  one. 

Deducting  from  the  total  number  of  convicts  all  unable  to  read,  and 
making  allowance  for  those  who  read  but  inn)erfectly,  there  still  remains 
a  large  proportion  of  the  American  prison  poi)ulation  that  can  and  will 
read  if  an  op[)ortunity  is  afforded.  Impressed  by  this  fact,  and  actuated 
by  the  belief  that  the  difliculties  of  prison  disci[)line  would  be  lessened, 
greater  elllcieucy  of  administration  secured,  the  moral  sense  of  the  pris- 
oners quickened  and  improved,  and  thus  an  important  end  of  imprison- 
ment, the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  rendered  of  easier  attainment, 
many  philanthropic  men  and  women,  distinguished  by  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  prison  reform,  began  at  an  early  day  a  movement  to  furnish 
libraries  to  itrisons.  The  collections  thus  made  were  designed  to  form  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  Sundaj'  and  secular  schools  which,  by  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  these  philanthropists,  were  about  the  same  time 
organized  for  the  instruction  of  convicts,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  wants  of  those  who  did  not  need  primary  instruction. 

The  first  notice  we  find  looking  toward  the  formation  of  a  prison 
library  in  our  country  is  in  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  enacted  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  Kentucky  penitentiary  as  early  as  the  year  1802. 
The  following  is  the  provision  of  the  code  ou  this  subject: 

The  convicts  shall  be  encouraged  to  employ  any  leisure  time  in  reading,  and  doua- 
tious  of  books  will  be  thankfully  received  ;  and  the  keeper  shall  take  care  of  thorn, 
and  procure  a  list  with  the  names  of  the  donors. 

It  is  not  stated  that  any  considerable  collection  of  books  resulted  from 
this  invitation. 

Prison  libraries  owe  their  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  individuals  and 
societies,  stimulated  by  the  appeals  of  statesmen  and  philanthropists 
like  Livingston,  Seward,  Sumner,  Mann,  Dwight,  Bacon,  Howe,  Miss 
Dix,  and  a  host  of  others  who,  forty  years  ago,  devoted  themselves  to  in- 
culcating correct  views  as  to  the  purposes  of  imprisonment,  eradicating 
the  evils  which  beset  prison  administration,  and  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  prisoners.  Their  efforts  laid  the  foundations  of  many  prison 
libraries,  the  beneficial  influences  of  which  were  sooner  or  later  recog- 
nized by  legislators,  so  that  now,  in  many  of  the  States,  the  prison  libra- 
ries receive  a  regular  annual  grant  from  the  public  treasury  for  their 
increase  and  maintenance.  In  184.">,  after  "  four  years' personal  study 
and  observation  of  the  penitentiaries,  jails,  and  almshouses  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  with  occasional  visits  to  others  adjacent," 
Miss  D.  L.  Dix  made  a  report'  in  which  will  be  found  a  thorough  dis- 

'  Remarks  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline  in  the  United  States.    By  D.  L.  Dix.    8°, 

Boston,  Muuroe  &  Francis,  1645. 
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cussion  of  tlie  several  questions  of  prison  mauiigemeut,  and  much  in- 
formation regarding  the  reformatory  agencies  employed.  Respecting 
libraries,  the  report  affords  the  following  information  : 

Thomastoioi,  Me. — The  prison  is  deficient  in  a  supply  of  books. 

Concord,  X.  JL — There  is  a  small  library,  and  each  prisoner  is  supplied  with  a  weekly 
temperance  paper  and  a  religious  paper. 

CharJcafoivn,  Mass. — Some  hundred  volumes  of  books  are  in  circulation,  presented  by 
several  individuals  from  time  to  time,  but  chieHy  purchased,  first  by  the  sum  of  $50 
sent  by  the  mother  of  a  life  prisoner  to  her  son  to  furnish  him  with  proper  read- 
ing. Books  were  purchased  with  this  sum,  and  these  he  used  for  a  time,  and  then  put 
them  into  general  circulation,  that  his  fellow-prisoners  might  be  benefited  thereby. 
A  donation  of  .'J^oO  was  opportunely  sent  from  New  York  by  persons  friendly  to  this 
important  means  of  promoting  good  in  prisons;  the  sum  was  expended  as  designed 
by  the  donors.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  $100  were  appropriated  to  add 
to  the  number  and  variety  of  works  already  in  use.  The  additions  to  the  library 
have  for  these  several  years  past  been  made  by  the  piisoners,  who,  on  being  discharged 
have  often  left  the  books  which  they  brought  with  them,  or  which  have  been  furnished 
by  their  friends. 

Auhurn,  X.  y.— The  supply  of  books  at  this,  as  at  other  prisons,  is  quite  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  prisoners.  I  think  there  were  less  than  350  volumes  in  a  condition 
for  use. 

SingSivg,X.  T.— Books  have  been,  through  the  eftorts  of  intelligent  persons  interested 
in  the  reform  of  the  prisons,  contributed,  and  these,  with  the  efforts  of  the  oliicers,  have 
aided  in  the  improvement  of  the  convicts. 

Trenion,  X.  J. — Some  have  received  books,  but  there  are  too  few  belonging  to  the 
prison  library  to  aflbrd  much  advantage. 

Baltimore,  MtJ. — The  Maryland  Tract  Society  has  liberally  proposed  to  estaldish  a 
library  of  appropriate  books  for  the  use  of  the  convicts,  and  much  good  is  expected  to 
result  therefrom. 

Allegheny,  Pa. — The  prison  library  is  receiving  additions  from  time  to  time. 

rhilailelphia,  Pa. — A  well  chosen  libraiy,  established  by  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  J_ 
Bacon,  which  is  gradually  increasing  through  the  good  offices  of  those  who  appreciate 
this  mode  of  instructing  the  prisoners,  is  in  continual  circulation. 

Dauphin  Count!/  Jail,  Uarrishurg,  Fa. — Has  a  well  chosen  library. 

ridludelphia,  Pa.,  County  Jail. — The- prisoners  are  supplied  with  suitable  work,  and 
with  books. 

The  library  of  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  begun  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Bacon,  in  1829  ;  that  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y., 
owes  its  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  GDveruor  Saward,  who,  in  IStO, 
directed  the  ofiQcers  of  the  prison  to  select  books  for  the  prison  library 
to  the  amount  of  $300,  which  he  paid ;  the  library  of  the  prison  at  Al- 
ton, III.,  was  given  in  1840,  by  the  convicts  in  the  Charlestown,  Mass., 
prison.  The  following  account  of  the  donation  is  from  Prison  Disci- 
pline in  America:^ 

About  a  year  ago,  a  clergyman  from  Alton,  111.,  visited  the  prison  and  was  requested 
by  the  chaplain  to  perform  the  evening  service;  after  which  he  made  a  short  address 
to  the  i)risoners  —  a  mark  of  attention  from  a  stranger  which  always  gives  them  pleas- 
nre.  lie  expressed  his  high  gratification  with  the  neatness,  order,  and  contontracut 
which  prevailed  there,  and  his  particular  delight  in  seeing  the  library,  observing  that 
they  were  much  better  off  in  this  resnect  than  the  inmates  of  the  State  prison  at  Al- 

'  Prison  Discipline  in  America.     By  Francis  C.  Gray.     London,  John  Murray,  Albe- 
marle street.     8".     1848.     jip.  r):?,54. 
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ti)ti,  will)  liail  III)  l>i(i)k^  at  iill.  Tiii>  ni^xl  tl  ly,  Jis  thu  chaplain  was  w.ilk'ui^  tlir.)i;;'i 
out'  of  tlio  workshops,  a  prisoner  having  asko.l  loavo  to  <iiiit  his  work  ami  spijak  to 
liini,  tolil  him  that  ho  hail  somo  books  which  he  could  spare  and  should  like  to  soiid  to 
tho  prisoners  at  Alton,  if  ponuittcd,  and  so  hid  sonm  of  hisshopinatcs.  The  chaplain, 
havinj^  conferred  with  the  warden,  stated  in  the  tdiapol,  after  evening  praj'ers,  that 
such  an  itpplieation  had  been  made  to  him,  and  added,  that  if  any  prisoner  had  l)o:)k-t 
which  he  wished  to  send  to  the  Alton  prison  ho  nii;;ht  leave  them  in  th)  adjoinin.; 
room,  on  cominj;  to  prayers  the  next  niornin;^.  IIo  also  sent  worl  to  his  friend  the 
clergyiuau,  that  if  he  would  call  at  tho  prison  the  next  day  ho  would  find  somo  bjoks 
for  Alton.  The  reverend  gontloniau  went  accordinsjly  and  took  with  him  a  largo  silk 
handkerchief  to  carry  off  the  books.  What  was  his  astonishment  to  find,  in  tho  room 
adjoining  the  chapel,  more  than  four  hundred  b(>u:id  volumes,  besides  tracts  au  I 
pamphlets.  The  silk  handlvorchief  would  not  do,  and  the  prisoners  reiuested  permis- 
sion to  make  boxes  to  pack  the  books  in. 

The  prison  libraries  gradually'  increasLMl  in  miinber,  aud  in  1837,  accord- 
iiij;  to  the  report  of  Dr.s.  D wight  and  Wines,  before  qnoted,  there  were 
in  13  prisons  20,413  vohimes;  being  an  avera^^e  of  1,570  vokitues  to  each. 
Tlie  hirgest  prison  library  in  the  coantr^-  at  that  time  was  tliat  at  Sing- 
Sing,  with  4,000  voUimes,  and  the  smallest  reported  was  that  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Prison,  with  250  volumes.     The  report  says  : 

The  legislatures  of  manj-  of  the  States  make  a  fixed  annual  appropriation  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  prison  libraries.  New  York  appropriates  for  her  three  prisons  $'jr)0 ; 
Pennsylvania  for  her  two,  $450;  Michigan,  .s:{00 ;  Massachusetts,  $<JUO ;  Connecticut, 
§100 ;  New  Hampshire,  -^'jO  to  8100  ;  Vermont,  $2.').  The  legislatures  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
and  other  States  appropriate  for  this  purpose  only  on  application  by  the  prison  author- 
ities, accompauied  with  astatement  of  the  necessities,  and  the  amount  required  to  meet 
the  same. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Education 
there  are  forty  prison  libraries  in  the  United  States,  containing  in  the 
aggregate  01,095  volumes,  being  an  average  of  1,527  volumes  to  each. 
The  largest  library  reported  is  that  in  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Phila- 
delphia, which  numbers  nearly  9,000  volumes,  besides  1,000  school 
books:  and  the  smallest,  that  in  the  State  Penitentiary  of  Florida, 
which  in  1873  reported  40  volumes. 

The  legislatures  of  thirteen  States  make  annual  appropriations  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  the  amount  varying  in  different  States  from  $50 
to  8800  ;  five  prisons  report  "  occasional  appropriations  ;  "  the  libraries 
of  the  remainder  receive  additions  from  purchases  made  from  visitors' 
fees,  earnings  of  prisoners,  contributions,  and  by  donations  of  books. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  regulations  respecting  the  use  of  books 
by  the  convicts  in  several  pri.sons  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Drs. 
Dwight  and  ^yines : 

In  the  prisons  of  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  prisoners  are  not  allowed  a  choice  as  to  the 
books  to  be  read  by  them,  but  are  furnished,  in  the  former  once  in  two  weeks,  and  the 
latter  once  each  week,  with  such  as  the  otticers  may  choose  to  give  them.  In  all  tho 
other  prisons  visited  by  us  the  convicts  are  allowed  to  select  such  books  as  may  suit 
their  taste. 

The  method  of  distributing  the  books  to  the  prisoners  varies  in  ditlerent  prison.s. 
In  Massachusetts  the  following  plan  is  adopted  :  The  convicts  arc  alloweil  to  take  out 
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one  book  at  a  time,  on  Momlays  and  Saturdays,  and  they  keep  it  a  fortni^^bt.     It  it  is 
wanted  for  a  bin<jer  period,  permission  ninst  be  obtained  from  the  librarian.     Each 
vohinie  is  numbered,  and  every  prisoner  has  acatalotrne  and  card,  and  puts  down  on  the    | 
card  the  numbers  of  (say  twenty  to  fifty)  such  books  as  he  wouhl  like  to  read,  so  that  he'  j 
may  be  sure  of  securinj^  some  one.     He  lays  his  book,  after  he  has  read  it,  on  the  stool   i 
in  his  cell,  with  the  card  in  the  book,  and  the  runner  takes  it  and  carries  it  to  the 
assistant  librarian,  who  changes  the  book  and  sends  back  another.     As  the  book  is    j 
read  tiie  number  is  rubbed  otf  the  card,  and  another  one  placed  in  its  stead.  ] 

A  somewhat  similar  method  of  distribution  is  pursued  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  | 
Pennsylvania.  The  books  are  distributed  everj'  two  weeks,  and  each  applicant  is  al-  | 
lowed  to  take  out  one  large  volume,  or  two  of  more  moderate  size.  Every  convict  has  I 
in  his  cell  a  printed  catalogue  and  a  card-slate,  on  which  he  marks  eighteen  numbers,  ! 
out  of  which  the  librarian  is  able  to  obtain  some  book  that  will  suit  his  taste,  though  ■ 
not  always  the  one  that  he  would  prefer. 

A  very  different  plan  from  either  of  tlie  above  is  adopted  in  two  of  onr  New  York  , 
prisons — those  at  Sing  Sing  and  Clinton.  There  tlie  prisoners  come  in  squads  or  com-  ] 
panics  once  in  three  weeks,  and  each  one  selects  one  or  two  volumes  for  hiinsslf  of  those  ) 
that  may  be  upon  the  shelves  at  the  time.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  time  is  con-  j 
snmed  in  this  way,  and  the  work  might  be  done,  is  done  in  other  prisons,  in  a  much  ' 
shorter  period.  But  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  change  the 
method  on  this  ground.  There  are  obvious  advantages,  and  those  connected  with  the^  i 
higher  ends  of  prison  discipline,  in  the  mode  of  distribution  practiced  in  these  prisons.  ! 
The  coming  of  several  hundred  prisoners  every  three  weeks  into  the  chaplain's  otiflce  ; 
affords  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  personallj'  acquainted  with  them,  and  of  | 
dropping  into  their  ear,  perchance  into  their  heart,  many  a  wise  counsel  and  exhorta-  | 
tion.  These  opportunities,  we  have  reason  to  think,  are  gladly  embraced  and  faith-  || 
fully  used.  6 

At  Auburn  a  plan  is  in  use  diflering  from  either  of  the  above,  and,  as  it  strikes  us,  I 
inferior  to  both.  Prisoners  have  the  privilege  of  exchanging  tlieir  boidjs  once  a  week.  \ 
The  chaplain  sends  a  i|nantity  of  books  to  each  shop,  together  with  a  list  of  the  same,  t 
to  the  keeper  ;  and  thus  tlie  exchange  is  effected  in  the  shop  where  they  are  at  work,  i 
The  objection  to  this  is,  first,  tliat  it  limits  the  convict's  selection  to  a  very  small  part 
of  the  li1)rary,  and,  secondly,  that  it  must  ba  a  source  of  more  or  less  disorder  in  the  ' 
workshops. 

The  rule  in   all   prisons  is  to  examine   books  on  their  return  :  but  it  is  enforced,  as 
indeed  all  rules  are,  witli  different  degrees  of  stringency.     lathe  Wisconsin  prison,  if    I 
books  —  and  they  arc  carefully  scrutinized  when  returned  —  are  found  soiled,  dogeared,    j 
or   in   any  way  marred  or  defaced,  the   offender   is  deprived  of  the   privilege  of  the    j 
library  for   a  certain  time,  which  is  longer  or  shorter  accoi'ding  to  the  extent  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  book.     All  injuries  to  books  are  recorded  for  future  reference. 

We  are  sorry  to  bo  obliged  to  report  that  iu  many  State  prisons,  our  own  among  the 
number,  very  inadequate  provision  is  made  for  prisoners  reading  at  night.  Iu 
P^ngland,  there  is  a  gas-burner  in  every  cell ;  in  America,  such  an  arrangement,  we  j 
believe,  is  quite  unknown.  Lights,  wliether  from  gas  or  oil,  are  placed  in  the  corri-  j 
dors,  and  very  often  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  that  scarcely  one  prisoner  in  ten 
can  see  to  read.  For  about  live  months  in  the  year,  the  convicts  are  locked  in  their 
cells  from  thirteen  to  lifteeu  hours  a  day.  There  are  prisons  (wo  wish  the  number 
were  less)  in  which,  during  all  these  long  and  dreary  hours,  only  those  few  prisoners 
whose  cells  happen  to  be  near  the  lights  can  make  any  use  of  their  books ;  all  the  rest 
being  condemned  to  intellectual  starvation,  with  ample  stores  at  hand,  as  Tantalus 
was  to  eternal  thirst,  with  the  water  reaching  to  his  chin.  Thus  is  left  to  the  dark- 
ness of  his  cell  and  the  deeper,  sadder  darkness  of  an  ignorant,  benighted  mind,  many 
a  young  man,  who,  if  opportunity  were  afforded  him  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge, 
might,  despite  his  fall  and  its  forlorn  consequences,  be  awakened  to  hope,  to  cheerful- 
ness, to  virtue.     More  than  once  have  we  heard  bitter  lamentations  by  convicts  over 
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their  iiiabilify,  from  want  of  lij;lit,  to  occupy  tlininsolvcs  in  riMdin;^  uiiilc  lockcil  in 
their  cells  diirin!^  the  lotijj;  winter  evoninj^s.  Wo  look  npon  sncli  deprivation  as  a 
hardship  and  a  wrontj ;  and  we  liavo  known  it  to  be,  in  many  waj's,  most  linrtfnl  in 
its  consequences.  Wo  think  it  no  more  tiian  rij^iit,  and  certainly  it  would  l)o  j^ood 
policy,  that  prisoners  should  have  at  least  two  hours  of  lif^ht  for  roadinjr  every  uijrht 
durinix  the  winter  months. 

In  tht>  Illinois  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,  a  copy  of  the  catalo<;uo  is  kept  in  each  cell, 
and  the  selections  made  from  it  by  tho  convicts  aro  written,  by  number,  npou  the 
library  slate  with  which  each  coll  is  also  provided.  Tiieso  slates  are  collected  oace  in 
ten  days  by  the  librarian,  and  the  books  aro  issued  accordiuf;  to  the  selections,  and 
placed  in  each  cell  while  the  men  aro  at  work.  The  convicts  are  allowed  lights  in 
their  cells,  and  can  I'oad  from  the  time  of  quittinj;  work  (which  is  6  p.  ra.  from  March 
to  November,  4.45  p.  m.  the  reniiinder  of  the  year)  until  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  all  day 
Sunday,  except  the  time  taken  for  chapel  exercises. 

SELECTIONS   OF  BOOKS. 

The  character  of. the  books  corapoaiug  prison  libraries  in  1807  is  de- 
scribed iu  the  report  hist  quoted  : 

The  char.icter  of  the  books  composing  the  priwn  libraries  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
(juite  miscellaneous.  Works  ou  religion,  histories,  biographies,  travels,  works  on 
science  and  general  literature,  and  standard  novels  (those  of  a  sensational  character 
being  generally  excluded)  predominate.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  preference  should 
be  given,  in  the  majoritj'  of  cases,  to  story  books,  magazines,  and  the  lighter  literature, 
but  the  reading  of  convicts  is  by  no  means  confinod  to  works  of  this  character.  His- 
tories, travels,  biographies,  and  even  treatises  on  science  and  philosophy,  find  many 
readers.  This  we  fonnd  to  be  pre-eminently  the  case  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison, 
where  Humboldt's  Cosmos  and  other  works  of  a  no  less  elevated  and  philosophical 
character  have  been  read  through  by  many  of  the  convicts.  Indeed,  tho  testimony  is 
quite  uniform  to  the  eft'ect  that  numbers  of  the  prisoners  are  most  evidently  growing 
iu  useful  knowledge  ;  and  we  think,  from  tho  evidence  before  us,  that  there  is  moro 
reading,  and  that  of  a  solid  character,  too,  done  by  the  convicts  in  our  American  State 
prisons  than  by  any  equal  number  of  working  people  taken  promiscuously  in  free 
society.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Cordier,  of  Wisconsin,  says:  "I  really  believe  that  no 
convict,  uuless  he  be  a  perfect  idiot,  leaves  the  prison  without  having  his  mind  im- 
proved, and  without  having  gained  some  knowledge." 

The  library  of  the  State  Penitentiary-  at  Philadelphia  contained  in 
February,  1875,  exclusive  of  school  books,  8,737  volumes,  classifieJ  as 
follows:  Religious,  701;  instructive,  3,1:21;  entertaining,  3,721;  Ger- 
man, 839;  French,  Latin,  etc.,  52  volumes. 

y  The  printed  catalogue  of  the  library  in  the  Illinois  Penitentiary  shovrs 
that  it  contains  a  greater  proportion  than  above  of  works  that  might 
be  classed*  as  "  entertaining,''  though  a  fair  proportion  of  them  aro 
standard  works  of  their  class. 

USE   OF  LIBRAEIES  BY  CONVICTS. 

That  the  libraries  are  highly  valued  by  the  prisoners  is  amply  at- 
tested hy  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used.  Dis.  D wight  and  Wines 
say  on  this  point : 

In  all  our  State  prisons,  the  proportion  of  prisoners  wGo  take  out  books  is  very  large  ; 
indeed,  the  general   if  not  the  universal  rule  is,  that  all  draw  books  who  are  able  tD 
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read.  We  were  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  books  so  taken  out  are  really  read  by 
the  persons  receiving  them.  The  answers  to  onr  inquiries  on  this  point  were  unanimous 
to  the  effect  that  such  was  nudoubtedly  the  fact  in  the  j^reat  majority  of  cases.  Ou 
calliu"-  for  the  proofs  of  this,  they  were  stated  to  be,  first,  the  appearance  of  ths  books 
when  returned ;  secondly,  observation  of  the  prisoners  in  their  cells ;  thirdly,  their 
comments  on  the  books  ;  and,  fourthly,  questioning  them  ou  the  subject  matter  of  the 
volumes  taken  out.  In  reference  to  the  second  of  the  above  named  proofs,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ives,  of  Auburu,  remarked  :  "  lu  passing  through  the  galleries,  I  see  the  men  al- 
most all  engaged  in  reading.  I  have  often  been  through  on  purpose  to  see  what 
proportion  were  thus  engaged,  and  have  found  ninety-seven  out  of  one  hundred.  lu 
the  shops  it  is  the  same,  when  their  tasks  are  finished."  Wardens  and  chaplains  of 
other  prisons  made  substantially  the  same  statement.  Convicts  in  all  the  State  prisons 
have  considerable  time  which  they  can  devote  to  reading  if  they  are  so  disposed. 
Everywhere  they  have  the  whole  of  Sunday,  after  deducting  the  portion  spent  in  pub- 
lic worship  and  the  Sabbath  school,  where  such  exists.  Besides  this,  they  have  for 
reading,  during  the  day  and  evening,  on  an  average  from  two  to  four  hours.  In  the 
New  York  State  prisons,  prisoners  are  allowed  to  take  their  library  books  to  the  work- 
shops and  read  in  them  after  they  have  finished  the  task  of  the  day  ;  but  nowhere 
else,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  even  where  task  work  is  in  vogue,  except  occasioually  [ 
by  special  permission.  In  far  the  greater  number  of  State  prisons  the  convicts  are  ; 
not  allowed  to  take  or  read  secular  newspapers,  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  true  as  re- 
gards magazines.  In  AVisconsin,  and  Ave  believe  also  in  Missouri,  both  classes  of  pub-  I 
lications  may  be  taken  by  the  prisoners. 

The  average  proportion  of  convicts  "  using  tbe  library"  ia  25  prison?, 
as  reported  in  1875,  was  nearly  78  per  cent.  Tlie  chaplain  of  the  Sing 
Sing  (K  Y.)  Prison,  in  reporting  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  use  the 
library,  remarks : 

You  may  think  that  we  give  a  large  jiroportion  who  use  the  library,  for  it  is  in  fact 
larger  than  the  proportion  who  read.  But  many  who  cannot  read  draw  books  and 
got  their  fellow  convicts  to  read  to  them.  ^ 

The  warden  of  the  Illinois  Penitentiary  reported  : 

To  an  average  of  1,350  convicts,  we  issue  constantly  from  1,050  to  1,150  volumes 
Only  one  book  is  allowed  to  each  convict. 

The  library  of  the  Kansas  Penitentiary,  with  1,500  volumes,  reports 
a  monthly  circulation  of  1,500  volumes. 

In  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  with  an  average  of  G54 
convicts,  (527,  or  82.11  per  cent,  of  whom  use  the  library,)  there  were 
issued  in  the  year  1874,  38,978  volumes,  or  nearly  74  volumes  to  each 
reader  during  the  year. 

The  Western  Penitentiary,  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  had,  during  the  year 
1873,  an  "aggregate  population"  of  633.  The  3,000  volumes  in  the 
library  circulated  as  follows  : 

The  total  number  of  books  issued  during  the  year  was  12,840.  Of  these  there  were 
novels  and  romances,  3,812  ;  histories,  1,525  ;  travels  and  poems,  1,438 ;  magazines, 
1,410;  religious  and  scientitic  works,  1,254;  biograpliies,  1,117;  German,  709;  mia- 
cellancouH,  1,575. 

INFLUENCE   OF   PRISON   LIBRARIES   ON   COIMVICTS. 

The  remarkable  extent  to  which  prison  libraries  are  used  by  convicts 
suggests  at  once  the  (pu'stion:  What  influence  does  this  reading  exert 
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oil  piisoii  (lisrii)liiio  and  on  tlic  cliaracter  of  tlu'  convicts  .'  A  lew  facts 
ami  conclusions,  presented  by  men  who  have  improved  their  I'acilities 
for  personal  observation  and  investifjation  outweigh  while  they  coin- 
cide with  the  general  o[)inions  of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  similar 
opi>ortunities,  and  are  more  valuable  than  a  volume  of  theories  as  an 
answer  to  this  question.  Drs.  Dwight  and  Wines,  in  the  report  before 
quoted,  say  : 

^Ve  made  it  a  point  of  special  iii((uirv  to  ascertain  tl:e  opinions  of  prison  ofticers, 
both  -warclens  and  chaplains,  as  to  the  ntility  of  libraries  in  prisons.  With  a  solitary 
exception  —  that  of  Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  Western  Peuitentiarj-,  Pennsylvania,  who  re- 
gards the  library  as  "  of  donbtfnl  iutlneuce" —  we  found  a  perfect  agreement  among 
these  officers  in  thinking  a  prison  library  a  most  important  instrument  of  good.  With 
8ingnlar  unanimity  they  represent  it  as  valuable  in  communicating  usefnl  knowledge 
to  the  prisoners  ;  in  elevating  their  minds;  in  beguiling  many  a  tedious  and  weary 
hour;  in  making  them  cheerful  and  contented;  in  affording  them  good  material  for 
rellection,  and  so  diverting  their  njinds  from  brooding  over  past  olTenses  and  meditat- 
ing schemes  of  future  mischief;  in  atiording  good  topics  of  conversation  with  them  ; 
in  improving  the  discipline  of  prison  ;  and  in  constituting  one  of  the  best  and  most 
eft'ective  of  reformatorj' agencies.  We  quite  agree,  too,  with  ]Mr.  Hill' in  thinking  it 
important  that  a  prison  library  should  contain  many  books  which,  while  free  from  any- 
thing immoral  or  irreligious,  are  both  interesting  and  entertaining.  This  will  tend  to 
create  a  taste  for  reading,  to  inspire  a  liking  for  other  than  sensual  pleasures,  and  to 
give  the  mind  cheerful  subjects  of  thought,  in  addition  to  those  of  a  more  serious  cast. 
A.  due  mixture  of  books  of  this  cheerful  type,  so  far  from  interfering  with  reading  of  a 
more  solid  and  even  religious  character,  adds  fresh  zest  to  such  reading. 

Mr.  Gray  writes  as  follows-  respecting-  the  use  of  books  in  the  Charles- 
tow  u  prison : 

There  is  a  library  in  the  prison,  to  the  support  and  increase  of  which  $100  a  year  are 
appropriated  from  the  earnings  of  the  prison  by  law,  and  books  are  taken  cut  and  re- 
turned by  the  convicts  once  a  week.  Many  prisoners  also  have  books  of  their  own  in 
their  cells  purchased  from  their  money  in  the  warden's  hands.  One  of  them  is  now 
reading  Latin,  and  another  studying  Greek. 

Rev.  B.  I.  Ives,  chaplain  of  the  Auburn  (X.  Y.)  Prison,  in  his  annual 
report  for  the  year  ISGS,  says  : 

A»many  as  95  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  draw  books  from  the  library,  and  many  of 
them  becom^i  great  readers.  There  is  nothing  that  so  much  aids  in  keeping  up  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison  as  a  good  library.  A  man  of  extensive  observation  has  well  said  : 
"One  of  the  great  instrumentalities  for  promoting  the  reformation  of  convicts  is  a  ju- 
diciously selected  library.  By  affording  them  facilities  for  reading,  their  thoughts  are 
not  only  diverted  from  the  gloomy  reflections  natural  to  their  condition,  but  they  are 
led  into  channels  of  thought  which  will  inevitably  tend  to  elevate  and  inspire  them  to 
look  to  the  future  with  higher  hopes,  more  enlightened  views  of  the  world,  and  a 
greater  respect  for  the  commiinily  they  may  be  thrown  among  when  released  from 
continement.' 

Rev.  D.  A.  Shepard,  chaplain  of  "the  same  prison  in  ISG9,  reports: 
The  convicts  make  a  great  use  of  the  books.     If  deprived  of  them  for  a  single  week, 
which  unavoidably  occurs  at  the  quarterly  exchange,  they  become  restless,  and  more 
than  ordinarily  troublesome;  and,  to  prevent  this,  wecirculate  a  large  number  of  tracts 
during  this  interval. 

•Crime  :   its    Amount,  Causes,  and    Kemedies.     By  Frederick    Hill.     8'\     Londou, 
1853. 
*Prisou  D'scijline  in  America,  p.  53. 
15  E 
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"Rev.  Levi  Siuitli,  cbrti)l;iin  of  tbe  Olintou  (X.  Y.)  Prison,  says  in  his 
report  for  the  year  1SG9  : 

About  uine-teuths  of  the  meu  read  more  or  less.  Nearly  all  are  eager  for  books. 
Some  are  very  studious  and  seek  works  of  scieuce  and  other  substantial  reading.  TI16 
library  is  therefore  a  great  blessing.  It  relieves  the  loneliness  of  the  cell,  controls  and 
informs  the  mind,  and  induces  quietude  and  couteutmeut. 

The  warden  of  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary,  in  his  biennial  report 
dated  1874,  remarks : 

Among  other  incentives  to  good  order  is  the  prison  library.  The  convicts  able  to 
read  are  urgently  recommended  from  time  to  time  to  employ  their  otherwise  idle  time 
in  reading  the  books  found  in  the  library. 

The  report  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Kansas  State  Penitentiary,  for  the 
year  1873,  says  : 

The  prisoners  who  can  read  are  eager  for  reading  matter ;  many  use  a  portion  of  the 
small  amount  allowed  them  from  their  earnings  to  provide  themselves  with  books  and 
papers,  and  no  less  than  seventy  are  regular  subscribers  for  some  magazine  or  journal. 

The  report  of  the  chaplain  of  the  same  prison  for  the  year  1871  con- 
tains the  following : 

A  book  is  the  prisoner's  companion  ;  if  it  is  goo  1,  it  serves  as  a  sedative  in  discipline 
and  as  a  stimulant  to  the  moral,  mental,  abd  physical  well  being  of  the  prisoner.  No 
instrumentality  is  more  important  in  securing  the  ends  for  which  prisons  are  estab- 
lished than  a  well  selected  and  regulated  library^ 

The  chaplain  of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  reports 

in  1873: 

The  librarj'is  one  of  our  most  efficient  agencies  for  instruction  and  eutertainmeMr 
Its  privileges  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the  inmates.     The  books  are  w. 
taken  care  of  in  the  cells.     In  no  instance  during  the  year  has  there  been  any  d:!pri\  ;> 
tion  of  privileges  of  the  library  on  account  of  abuse  of  its  volumes.    All  books  issu'.! 
to  the  cells  are  carefully  examined  on  their  return  to  the  library.     In  nuiny  insraii 
extracts  are  copied  and  carefully  studied  for  future  service. 

Similar  extracts  might  be  multiplied  did  space  per:iiit.  The  testi- 
mony of  prison  oflicials  as  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  libraries 
is  uniform. 


II.— LIBRARIES  OP  KEFORMATORIES. 

HISTORY,   EXTENT,  AND  INFLUENCE. 

The  first  reform  school  in  the  United  States  was  opened  in  New  Yoric 
in  the  year  182.5,  with  nine  iinnates.  It  originated  in  the  philan- 
thropic efforts  of  Edward  Livingston,  John  Griscom,  and  others,  who 
sought  to  arrest  vicious  youth  on  the  road  to  prison  and  train  them  to 
become  worthy  members  of  society.  The  following  year  a  similar  school 
was  opened  in  Boston,  and  in  18U8  the  House  of  Reiuge  was  established 
at  Philadelphia.  In  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  from  the  foundation 
of  the  school  in  New  York  there  were  but  five  others  for  a  similar  [Mir- 
po.se  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 

In  May,  1857,  a  convention  of  superintendents  of  houses  of  refuge  aa.1 
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schools  of  reforiii  was  hold  in  New  York,  when  i)laMs  for  the  inii)rovo- 
meiit  of  those  institutions  were  disonssetl.  Seventeen  reformatories 
were  repiosented,  and  the  statistics  pn>sented  showed,  since  1823, 
20,<!~)8  inmates,  3,o;>0  of  whom  remained  under  care.  The  average  age  of 
inmates  on  atlmission  was  12}  years  and  the  number  of  pupils  reformed 
was  estimated  at  7.1  per  cent. 

In  1S72  Mr.  F.  I>.  Sanborn,  secretary  of  tht?  ^Massachusetts  board  of 
State  c'larities,  estimated^  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  reform  schools  of 
the  United  States  the  procediuiif  year  at  12,00:),  not  including'  an  equal 
number  (estimated)  in  "strictly  educational  and  preventive  establish- 
ments.''    He  says: 

Perhaps  the  p'Tcentage  of  worthy  ciriwMis  traine.l  up  atu);!!;;  tha  whole  21,000  ia 
preventive  and  reformatory  schools  would  be  as  high  as  7.'). 

.  From  the  very  first,  moral  and  intellectual  instruction  was  relied  on 
as  among  the  most  powerful  means  of  reformation. 

Of  libraries  as  an  adjunct  of  education  in  the  reform  schools  in  the 
United  States,  no  statistics  appear  to  have  been  published  before  the 
year  1870,  when  the  task  was  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Education; 
returns  for  the  year  18GS  were  obtained  from  2G  reformatories,  18  of 
which  reported  libraries  ranging  from  100  to  2,o00  volumes  each,  con- 
taining in  the  aggregate  20,545  volumes.  The  whole  number  of  inmates 
up  to  that  time  had  been  GG,510,  and  the  average  for  the  year  1SG8 
was  7,4G3. 

For  the  year  1871,  more  or  less  perfect  returns  were  received  from  56 
reformatories.  The  aggregate  number  of  inmates  in  13  since  their  foun- 
dation was  reported  at  110,622;  the  aggregate  number  of  inmates  at 
date  of  report  was  11,185,  distributed  among  49  schools;  40  reported 
libraries  containing  altogether  35,012  volumes;  and  15  reported  an  ag- 
gregate increase  of  books  during  the  year  amounting  to  1,945  volumes. 
Later  returns  from  49  houses  of  correction,  houses  of  refuge,  and 
other  reformatory  institutions  under  State,  municipal,  and  corporate  or 
privatt;  control,  place  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries 
at  51,4GG,  an  average  of  1,050  volumes  to  each.  The  largest  library  of 
this  class  is  that  of  the  Xew  York  House  of  Eefuge,  which  numbers 
over  4,000  volumes.     During  the  first  forty-seven  years  of  its  existence 

i  this  house  received  14,275  inmates.      The  reports  of  oflicers  of  reforma- 
tories bear  unvarying  testimony  to  the  benefits  derived  from  libraries 

laud  rea<ling  rooms  in  the  schools  under  their  care,  and  where  neither 
exists  the  deficiency  is  lamented. 


'  See  paper  on  juvenile  reformatories  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Transac- 
tious  of  the  International  Pfuitentiary  Congress,  held  at  London,  July  3-13,  1872.  8". 
London,  Longmans,  Greeu  &,  Co.,  1872.  See  also  abstract  of  same  paper  in  Report  on 
the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  of  London,  by  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
United  States  Conimissioner.  8".  Washington,  Government  Printing-Otlice,  1873,  pp 
115,  IIG. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

rilOFESSOliSlIlPS  OF  BOOKS  AND  KEADlXCi. 


I.-BY  F.  p..  PERKIXS. 
II.— BY  AVILLIAM  MATHEWS,  A.  ]M. 


L_ON  rilOFESSORSHIPS  OF  BOOKS  AND  liEz\.DI2>G. 

riiOFESSOr.S     SHOULD     TEACH     A    METHOn,     NOT     A     SU15.IECT— A    I'KOrER    ADDITIOXAI. 
COLLEGE  PlIOFESSORSHU'— .KeaDIXCt   AS   NOW   iMANAGED  —  METHODS   AND   MEN. 

METUODS,   NOT   SUBJECTS,   TO   BE   TAUGHT. 

The  first  idea  suggested  by  a  demand  for  "  professorships  of  books 
and  reading"  is  not  unlikely  to  be  this:  that  the  department  indicated 
is  too  large,  or,  rather,  too  indistinct,  for  the  work  of  one  professor ;  too 
much  like  Mr.  Carlyle's  "  professorship  of  things  in  general."  But  upon 
considering  the  subject  matter  of  various  perfectly  regular  and  satis- 
factory professorships  commonly  existing,  the  reasonableness  of  this 
one  will  quickly  appear.  Indeed,  some  of  these,  when  cited,  will  be 
seen  to  call  for  some  explanation  of  an  apparent  pre-emption  of  the  very 
ground  claimed  by  the  ne\v  settler.  Thus,  we  have  in  abundance  in 
collegiate  institutions,  professorships  of  "belles-lettres,"  of  "English 
language  and  literature,"  of  "rhetoric  and  oratory,"  of  "modern  lan- 
guages and  literature,"  all  these  separately  or  together.  Do  they  not^ 
or  do  not  some  of  them,  cover  the  very  ground  proposed  ? 

To  answer  this  inquiry  will  leave  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
merely  refer  to  other  parallel  cases  of  large  subjects  for  professorships. 
Such  are  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  theology, 
modern  history,  law.  It  is  quite  superfluous  to  describe  the  immensity 
of  each  of  those  fields  of  labor,  and  indeed  the  overwhelming  nature  of 
the  themes  of  some  of  them.  As  to  the  sufficient  importance  of  the 
proposed  new  subject,  that  will  be  referred  to  presently ;  but  that  it 
is  not  too  large  for  a  professorship,  as  jirofessorships  go,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  on  a  comparison  with  these  cases. 

To  recur  to  the  suggested  question  of  definitions.  The  partly  synony- 
mous literary  chairs  above  named  may  perhaps  be  described  as  follows: 

1.  "Modern  languiges  and  literature"  usu  illy  ini  )lies  the  study  of 
German,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  —  not  so  oft^n  of  other  modern  lan- 
guages— and  this  ofteu  in  an  elemantary  manner,  with  gram  nir^  diction- 
ary, and  the  memorizing  of  conjugations,  declensions,  and  phrases  — 
mere  primary  sl^hool  work,  in  fact.  Even  if  tlie  instruction  goes  further 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  mea;)  (veiy  i)rop;'rly,  of  course, )  only  other  modern 
languages  than  EngM^li. 

2)0 
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•J.  "  Klietoric  and  oratory."  Tliis  line  of  teacbin?:  looks  mostly  to 
spoken  rlii'toric,  anil  is  co'un  >nly  not  •i:reatl3",  if  at  all,  cjacjjrned  with 
tUe  reailini;  of  b>)oks  or  with  writing  thoni. 

3.  ''  English  language  and  literature"  of  c  )nrsi'  excludes  the  stu  Iv  of 
other  literatures,  than  our  o.vn,  except  in  translatiijns.  The  ojcnpa  nt 
ofaclialr  with  this  title  will,  however,  co:u:n)nly  instruct  either  in 
English  composition,  in  the  history  of  the  English  language,  or  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  All  these  are  necessary,  of  course,  and 
perhaps  a  sutliciently  vigorous  and  acco:nplished  mm,  in  a  surti^iently 
small  institution,  might  undertake  the  proposed  new  (le[)artment  along 
with  these,  for  they  are  not  far  distant  from  each  other;  but  they  are 
by  no  means  the  same  thing,  any  more  than  the  law  and  the  gospel  are. 

4.  "  Belles  lettres"  is  about  the  same  as  what  is  still  called  in  some 
institutions,  "  the  humanities,"  as  what  used  to  be  called  more  than 
now,  "  ])olite  literature;  "  and  the  professor  of  these  would  seek  to  ac- 
quaint his  pupils  with  poetry,- fiction,  and  the  drama,  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory, literary  criticism,  perhaps  also  with  more  or  less  of  history,  and 
perhaps  of  philology.  And  the  same  observation  may  be  made  as  to 
annexing  the  proposed  new  department  to  this  one  as  under  the  pre- 
ceding head. 

The  new  field,  then,  is  not  actually  occupied,  in  any  complete  way, 
though  doubtless  some  hints  pertaining  to  it  are  more  or  less  subjained 
to  some  of  the  above  enumerated  courses  of  instruction.  What  will  the 
new  chair  te.ich  ? 

Not  the  history  of  literature,  nor  any  one  literature,  nor  any  one  de- 
partment of  literature,  nor  the  grammar  of  au}'  language,  nor  any  one 
language,  nor  language  itself,  {lor  any  form  of  its  use,  nor  even  any 
particular  form  of  thought.  It  is  something  higher  than  any  of 
these;  it  is  not  any  one  subject,  any  one  field  of  investigation,  but 
it  is  a  method  for  investigating  any  subject  in  the  printed  records  of 
human  thought.  •  It  might  be  compared  with  the  calculus  in  applied 
mathematics;  it  is  a  means  of  following  up  swiftly  and  thoroughly  the 
best  researches  in  any  direction  and  of  then  pushing  them  further;  it 
seeks  to  give  a  last  and  highest  training  for  enlarging  any  desired  de- 
partment of  recorded  humm  knowledge.  It  is  the  science  and  art  of 
reading  for  a  purpose  ;  it  is  a  calculus  of  applied  literature. 

Before  leaving  this  definition  of  the  proposed  new  department  of 
study,  something  should  be  said  of  the  various  printed  courses  of  read- 
ing and  similar  manuals  that  are  extant.  These  may  be  supposed  by 
some  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  any  student  to  do  well 
enough  without  any  teacher.    This,  however,  is  not  at  all  the  case. 

Foreign  treatises  of  the  kind  are  practically  worthless  for  American 
purposes  and  need  not  be  examined;  and  those  which  we  have  are 
thoroughly  incompetent  for  the  work  required.  Watts  on  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind,  for  instance,  is  quite  obsolete.  Pycroft's 
book,  of  which  an  edition  has  been  issued  with  additions  by  an 
American  editor,  contains  Fcme  sensible  suggestions,  but  it  is  thirty 
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years  oUl.  Chaticellor  Kent's,  prepared  still  earlier,  (iii  1840,)  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  tlie  o^ew  York  Mercantile  Library  Association,  is 
simply  a  list  of  bDoks  on  a  classified  schednle  of  subjects,  beginning  with 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xeuophon,  and  ending  witli  Kuox's  Essays, 
Drake's  Literary  Hours,  Verplanck's  Essays,  Irving's  Essays,  under 
the  title  of  GeoftVey  Crayon,  Dr.  Channing's  Discourses  and  Keviews, 
Fisher  Ames's  Works,  Webster's  Speeches,  and  Everett's  Speeches.  To 
most  of  the  titles  is  appended  a  brief  valuation  of  the  books,  and  while 
the  whole  was  a  good  and  kind  thing  for  the  chancellor  to  do,  and  is 
far  from  foolish,  it  is  heavy  and  conventional,  and  thirty-five  years  old. 
Kuapp's  Advice  in  the  Pursuit  of  Literature,  like  Chancellor  Kent's, 
was  made  out  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  the  New  York  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  It  consists  of  brief 
sketches  of  eminent  authors  and  important  literary  eras,  ancient  and 
modern,  with  a  good  man}'  i)oetical  extracts.  It  is  executed  with  a 
fair  share  of  taste  and  discrimination,  but  it  is  forty-three  years  old. 
A  number  of  lists  of  books  recommended,  with  more  or  less  suggestion  as 
to  order  of  reading,  have  been  issued  by  publishers  ;  but  these  are  only 
trade  lists,  with  a  variation.  President  Porter's  work,  Books  and  Eead- 
ing,  issued  only  a  few  years  ago,  is  a  collection  of  solid  didactic  essays, 
but  consisting  largely,  as  every  such  treatise  must  of  necessity  consist, 
of  generalizations,  which  are  like  army  coats ;  they  fit  no  one  exactly, 
because  they  must  fit  almost  anybody  somehow.  Bat  no  book  can  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  live  man. 

THIS   IS    A    PROPER   ADDITIONAL   COLLEGE   PROFESSORSHIP. 

No  better  exponent  of  the  accepted  theory  of  college  education  will  be 
found  than  the  experienced,  conservative,  and  thoughtful  president  of 
Yale  College,  to  whose  book  on  the  subject  under  consideration  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made.  In  his  inaugural,  delivered^October  II,  1871, 
he  stated  this  theory  in  substance  as  follows : 

Our  higher  education  (meaning  our  college,  or,  as  President  Porter 
wishes  it  could  be  first  made  and  then  rightly  named,  our  university 
education)  should  be 

First.  Conversant  with  the  past,  including — 

a.  The  doings  of  the  past ; 

h.  The  record  of  those  doings. 

Second.  A  learned  education;  that  is,  based  to  a  liberal  extent  on 
learning,  proi)orly  so  called,  and  given  at  seats  of  learning. 

Third.  Nevertheless,  in  appreciative  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
thought  and  progress  of  the  present. 

Fourth.  Provident  for  the  future,  by  sending  out  graduates  having 
the  best  possible  training,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  To  this  end 
two  rules  (or  parts  of  one  rule)  as  to  the  method  pursued  are  indis- 
pensable for  observance,  viz  : 

(/.  It  is  culture,  trainijig,  that  is  lo  be  given  rather  than  such  and 
such  quantities  of  knowledge.     That  is  — 
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b.  Tlio  rt^>ii!ts  to  1)3  sou^'lit  lor  are  not  s  >  much  iiiriieiliale  ones  as 
xernoto  ones. 

Now,  these  heads  of  doctrine  are  as  hai'inonioiis  with  the  ex[)ositioii 
herein  made  as  if  thpy  had  b.H'n  worked  oit  f,>r  the  same  i)ur[)0se,  in- 
stead of  having  been  prepared  without  the  remotest  reference  to  or  even 
knowledge  of  each  by  the  aiitlior  of  tlie  other,  and  fotir  years  apart. 
Kead  ovei*  once  more  the  abjve  four  heads  of  President  Porter's  dis- 
conrse,  and  ask  after  each,  "Will  the  course  on  books  and  reading,  as 
above  proposed,  serve  this  purpose  ?"  And  the  answer  will  be,  "  Yes, " 
ever^'  time;  and  it  will  serve  it,  too,  with  a  striking  directness  and 
eftectiveness. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  objected  that  there  are  enougli  kinds  of  profes- 
sorships already.  The  general  question  involved  is  important,  being 
that  of  the  progressive  subdivision  of  departments  of  education  ;  and  a 
brief  exposition  of  it  is  in  place  here,  since  it  involves  the  particular  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  additional  department. 

As  the  whole  field  for  mental  activity'  and  the  accumulated'stores  gath- 
ered in  it  increase,  the  number  of  different  sorts  of  this  activity  increases. 
The  extent  of  their  separate  departments  in  one  sense  diminishes ;  but 
uo  earnest  specialist  has  ever  found  his  field  too  narrow  ;  witness  the 
story  of  the  German  philologist.  This  scholar,  it  is  related,  famous  for 
profound  researches  on  the  third  declension  in  Latin,  approaching  his  end, 
and  advising  his  sou,  also  a  promising  philologist,  warned  him  against 
attempting  too  much  by  alleging  his  own  example.  "Too  late,''  said 
the  dying  professor,  "I, have  realized  that  I  ought  to  have  devoted  my 
life  exclusively  to  the  dative  case.-" 

There  has  been  a  steady  and  interesting  progress  in  what  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  calls  "ditferentiation'Mn  all  the  history  of  human  learn- 
ing. Four  centuries  ago,  in  the  early  days  of  printing,  a  popular 
encyclop;edia,  or  the  book  that  then  stood  for  such,  instead  of  being 
twenty-one  quarto  volumes,  like  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  or  even 
ten  large  octavos  like  Chambers's  Cyclopedia,  was  one  small  quarto 
volume,  with  not  so  great  an  extent  of  reading  matter  in  it  as  the  Old 
Testament.  And  there  wa,s  then  really  nothing  so  very  absurd  in  a 
man's  professing  all  that  was  known.  There  is  a  well-known  Latin 
phrase  of  that.period  which  describes  such  a  man:  "  Qui  tria,  qui  se^)- 
tern,  qui  omne  scibile,  novit,'^ — i.e.,  "Who  knows  the  three,  the  seven, 
in  short,  all  that  there  is  to  know."  Xow,  this  three  and  seven  were 
the  "  trivium  "  and  "  quadrivium,"  or  courses  of  three  studies  and  of 
four  studies,  first  three  alone  and  then  both  together.  The  three 
were  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  the  additional  four  were  arith- 
metic, music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  And  in  the  small  extent  to 
which  they  were  known  at  all,  a  quick-witted,  talkative  person  (such  as 
was  the  Admirable  Crichton,  for  instanct^-)  might  lecture  ably  enough 
for  the  period  on  the  whole  of  them.  Even  these  seven  ma^',  of  course, 
be  ranged  as  only  three  —  language,  music,  and  mathematics,  showing 
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a  still  earlier  stage  of  learning.  But  now  we  bave,  for  instance,  compo- 
sition, sacred  rhetoric,  homiletics,  besitles  the  three  old  departaients  of 
language,  music,  sacred  and  secular,  instrumental  and  vocal,  and  dif- 
ferent departments  of  each,  and  soon.  All  the  natural  sciences  have 
been  added;  the  whole  of  mechanics,  pure  and  applied;  a  number  of 
industrial  pursuits,  even,  and  so  on,  until  the  uumbsr  of  separate  de- 
partments of  knowledge  is  such,  and  the  extent  of  research  in, each  has 
become  such,  that  a  pretender  to  know  all  the  learning  of  to-day  would 
either  be  hustled  off  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  would  be  ticketed  with 
some  keen  descriptive  jest,  like  those  which  paid  off  Lord  Brougham 
for  undertaking  to  know  more  than  was  practicable.  "  Distinguished 
by  vast  and  varied  misinformation,"  one  of  these  said  of  him  ;  and  the 
other  (imported  from  France,  b^'  the  way)  was  to  the  effect  that  "  if 
the  lord  chancellor  (Brougham  was  then  such)  only  knew  a  little  law,  he 
would  know  a  little  of  everything." 

The  extent  of  recorded  knowledge,  then,  is  now  such  that  it  is  per- 
fectly hopeless  to  attempt  to  master  it  ail.  Of  works  already  printed 
there  are,  literally,  millions.  To  this  number  are  added,  includ- 
ing the  printing  world,  i.  e..  Christendom,  not  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  new  works  each  year.  Also,  probably  five  thousand  volumes 
each  year  of  magazines  and  reviews  ;  also,  a 'quantity  of  newspapers,  of 
which  numerals  can  only  give  a  notion  even  less  accurate  and  adequate 
than  the  foregoing  roughly  estimated,  but  not  extravagant  totals.  There 
are  said  to  be  about  five  thousand  in  the  United  States,  the  hive  of 
newspapers.  Suppose  we  have  as  many  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
that  gives  a  total  of  ten  thousand.  If  only  one  in  twenty  of  these  is  a 
daily,  that  gives  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  dif- 
ferent newspapers  issued  a  year.  To  read  through  a  first  class  daily, 
would  take  a  swift  reader  two  hours.  Suppose,  however,  it  only  took 
five  minutes  to  read  a  book  and  one  minute  to  read  a  newspaper  ;  then 
he  who  should  read  all  the  current  issues  of  the  book  and  periodical 
liress,  (pamphlets  are  omitted,  it  will  be  observed,  from  this  estimate, 
and  no  allowance  made  for  reading  up  on  past  books,)  would  have  to 
l)rovide  for  the  purpose  five  hundred  and  forty -four  days  of  twenty-four 
hours  e<ach,  every  year  ;  or  more  than  thirteen  hundred  working  da3'S  a 
year,  of  ten  hours  each.  But  if,  instead  of  this  one-minute  and  five-min- 
ute scale,  we  aliow  what  it  would  really  take  to  read  each  book  and 
paper;  if  we  allow  also  for  reading  up  the  volumes  issued  since  the 
first  book  with  a  date  was  printed,  1457  —  restricting  ourselves  to  the 
English  language,  omitting  all  but  local  periodicals,  and  making  any 
other  fair  allowances  that  can  be  imagined  — while  the  fanciful  nature 
of  the  estimate  is  admitted,  the  mass  of  reading  matter  it  covers  is 
simply  enormous;  immeasurably  beyond  the  acquiring  powers  of  any 
one  mind ;  a  field  superabundantly  ample  in  size,  as  it  is  in  significance 
of  contents,  to  justify  a  technical  professional  guidance  in  examining  it 
and  selecting  from  it. 
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READING   AS  NOW   :\IANAGED. 

So  far  as  oitlinaiy  readers  are  eoiiceriKMl,  tliu  printed  recjrds  oC  past 
and  present  biirnan  knowledge  and  mental  activity  are  thus  a  trackless, 
if  not  a  liowlinj?  wilderness,  in  which  a  f;ai<le,  philosopher,  and  friend  will 
find  anii)le  occasion  for  his  services.  The  matter  of  readin;^  is  at  i)resent 
iu  a  wholly  nnorganized,  unscientific,  empirical  condition,  like  navigation 
before  the  use  of  the  compass  and  the  application  of  scientific  astronomy, 
or  like  mining  before  the  introduction  of  scientific  geological  and  miner- 
alogical  investigations  and  of  scientific  engineering.  Every  one  digs 
wherever  he  fancies  ;  he  may  possibly  find  a  deposit  of  gold,  but  he  may 
find  oidy  mere  barren  rock  or  slag  or  dirt.  Oc  perhaps  it  may  be  still 
more  aptly  compared  with  the  physician's  profession,  iu  which  famous 
and  successful  practitioners  begin  their  lectures  by  saying,  "Medicine, 
gentlemen,  is  something  that  jdiysiciaus  know  nothing  about,"  and  in 
which  an  advertising  quack,  whatever  his  effect  on  the  graveyard,  will 
sell  a  great  many  more  doses  to  fools,  and  make  a  great  deal  more  money 
out  of  them,  than  a  conscientious  and  scientific  gentlemen  in  treating 
people  of  good  sense. 

The  low  comparative  merit  of  American  literary  and  scholastic  work 
as  a  whole,  coini)ared  with  .that  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  is 
another  very  important  reason  for  scientific  dealing  with  literature,  Xo 
doubt  our  literature  is  improving ;  and  no  doubt  we  have  many  good 
writers  and  workers  in  various  fields  of  thought.  But  every  one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  examine  at  the  sima  time,  as  one  does  who  is  purchas- 
ing for  a  large  library,  the  average  issues  of  the  American  press  and  the 
English  press,  for  instance,  will  be  prompt  to  admit  the  great  superiority 
of  the  average  foreign  article.  In  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  there 
may  have  been  but  few  Eaglish  novel  writers  his  equal,  and  but  one  or  two, 
if  any,  his  superior.  Bat  the  bast  hundred  Eaglish  novels  of  any  given 
year  were  then  greatly  better  than  the  best  hundred  American  novels 
of  that  year.  There  may  not  be  a  better  historian  now  at  work  in  Eng- 
land than  Mr,  Motley;  bat  the  English  historical  books  issued  this  year 
are  collectively  a  great  deal  more  useful  and  valuable  than  the  American 
ones.  And  so  on  through  most  subjects  on  which  books  are  written. 
This  is  not  an  agreeable  statement  to  make,  but  it  is  a  state  of  things 
which  requires  to  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  if  we  are  ever  to 
escape  it.  It  is  not  disgraceful,  it  is  not  discouraging ;  it  is  the  i)erfectly 
natural  and  necessary  and  invariable  experience  of  a  new  people  with 
small  money  capital,  handling  vast  nnimproved  lands,  forced  to  do  rather 
than  to  read,  Sa  that  in  fact  it  is  oidy  just  now  that  we  are  coming  to 
the  social  st  ite  where  we  are  rea  ly  to  i)roduce  a  trained  literarj'  class. 
Thus  far  we  have  not  done  it,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  a 
few  individuals,  and  we  have  had  no  business  to  do  it.  Ax,  plow,  steam 
engine,  not  pen  and  palette,  have  been  thus  far  our  proj^er  implements ; 
and  we  have  done  a  noble  "  si)Ot  of  work"  with  them.     Exactly  now,  at 
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the  euil  of  oar  fir.st  iiitioual  caatiiry,  it  is  gaol  to  sum  aud  value  Just 
this  total  of  attaiiuneuts.  Aud  exactly  such  a  scientific  iiistructlou  iu 
books  and  readiui;-  as  is  here  discussed  is  one  of  the  influences  which 
will  do  most  to  correct  our  views,  to  raise  our  ambition,  to  bring  us  up 
to  the  present  limits  of  attainment  in  knowledge  and  in  thought,  and  to 
prepare  us  for  extending  those  limits.  Comparing  our  past  with  that  of 
Europe,  we  have  had  at  most  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  literary  ex- 
istence—  the  same  length,  by  the  way,  as  that  of  our  political  existence  ; 
which  is  not  true  of  any  Earopaaa  nation.  Xjw,  roaghly  spe  iking,  our 
higher  education  system  may  be  dated  back  to  163S,  the  origin  of 
Harvard  Cjllege,  Compare  this  period  with  the  duration  of  the  corre- 
sponding institutions  in  Europe,  where  the  date  of  foundation  of  the 
universities  of  Bologna,  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.;  but  where  that  of  Bologna  was  existing  in  1158;  of  Paris  al- 
ready in  1250,  when  the  Sorboune  was  founded;  where  that  of  Prague  was 
founded  in  1348,  and  four  more,  at  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  Cologne,  and 
Erfurt,  before  the  year  MOO.  Here  we  have  the  European  nations,  some 
of  them  rooted  in  a  civilization  already  ancient,  aud  having  higher 
educational  systems,  now  six  aud  seven  centuries  old  aud  more.  Is  it  a 
discredit  to  ns  that,  in  our  brief  existence,  and  with  our  other  work  to  do, 
we  are  not  now  as  far  forward  as  they  in  special  scholarship  ?  Not  at  all. 
We  are  in  advance  of  those  nations  in  tilings  enough.  We  have  done 
more  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  the  very  direction 
under  discussion. 

Certainly,  theinflueuce  of  trained  thinkers  aud  students  in  directing  the 
choice  and  valuation  of  books,  aud  times  and  modes  of  reading,  will  do 
much  to  cause  a  demand  for  better  and  better  books,  aud  thus  to  cause 
the  appearance  of  better  aud  better  writers  ;  for  if  crude,  silly,  cheap,  and 
easy  writing  is  the  only  kind  that  people  will  buy,  it  is  the  only  kind 
that  can  be  produced  except  by  rich  persons  —  and  the  great  works  in 
literature  have  not,  as  an  invariable  rule,  been  produced  by  the  rich. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  scientific  guidance  for  reading  is  that 
we  have,  as  a  pcoj)le,  so  little  time  for  it.  We  are  still  deeply 
mortgaged  to  our  lands;  and,  until  we  have  developed  from  the  earth  a 
larger  amount  per  man  of  permanent  capital  than  yet  exists,  we  shall, 
as  a  nation,  continue  to  have  but  little  time  for  reading.  It  follows,  ol 
course,  that  we  need  to  use  the  more  skilfully  what  time  we  have. 

These  considerations  have  been  meant  to  show  the  desirableness  of 
the  proposed  instruction,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  reading  as  actually 
l)ursued  among  us  at  jiresent,  and  in  view  of  our  present  educational 
attainments.  But  such  instruction  is  furthermore  indicated  with  equal 
directness  and  clenrness  by  the  general  present  tone  and  tendency  of 
the  best  public  opinion  in  regard  to  educational  systems  of  the  higher 
class.  That  opinion  has,  at  present,  a  distinct  set  towards  the  employ- 
ment of  a  thorough,  systematic,  aud  scientific  training  in  lines  of  attain- 
ment other  than  scholastic.     It  i.s  not  meant  at  all  by  this  to  suggest 
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iuiytliin^  a'tjiit  the  (luostion  of  relative  Naliies  of  siiWjccts  of  tMliicatioii. 
Whatever  these  may  be,  the  fact  referred  to  is  shown  i)hiiiily  enough  in 
tiie  recent  jirowth  of  seientilic  anil  te('linoh)gical  schools  of  vaiions 
kinds;  some  separate,  others  in  conni>ction  with  some  university  organ- 
ization. \Ve  have  professorships  ofagricnlture,  of  physical  culture,  of  po- 
litical economy,  of  a'Sthetics,  of  mechanics,  anil  so  on,  every  one  of  them 
useful  ami  desirable.  AndiuliUe  manner  it  is  in  acconlance  with  the  s[)irit 
of  the  educational  movemeDt  of  to-day,  that  we  should  have  professor- 
ships of  books  and  reading  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  what  to  read  and  how 
to  read  it  is  the  indispensable  completion  and  linish  to  any  one  of  the 
previous  or  other  courses  of  study  in  any  university  or  high  grade  insti- 
tution of  learning.  Xo  other  department,  in  fact,  could  be  contrived, 
so  adapted  to  be  the  last  symiuetrizing  and  polishing  process  to  a  com- 
plete education. 

METHODS   A^•D   3IEN. 

An  instructor,  if  he  is  fit  for  his  business,  must  adjust  his  methods  to  a 
great  extent  to  suit  his  own  gifts  or  deficiencies  and  those  of  his  pupils. 
All  that  can  be  done  here,  tlierefore,  is  to  make  a  few  suggestions  to 
show  that  there  are  many  practical  questions  as  to  range  and  choice  of 
subject  matter,  and  as  to  modes  of  procedure. 

As  far  as  possible,  tlie  instructor  should  adapt  his  teaching  to  the 
peculiarities,  if  any,  of  his  individual  pupils'.  A  good  many  of  them  will 
have  no  very  marked  peculiarities.  For  these,  and  in  the  beginning  fcfi- 
all,  the  general  course  must  be  begun  and  followed.  As  one  develops 
a  strong  love  for  metaphysics,  another  for  historical  sociology,  another 
for  military  history,  another  for  biography,  and  so  on,  each  of  these 
should  be  shown  the  relative  value  and  capabilities  of  his  chosen  topic  ; 
should  be  taught  how  to  pursue  that  specialty  without  too  much  neglect- 
ing others,  and  how  to  take  up  along  with  it  the  related  branches.  As 
deficiencies  in  attainment  ai)pear,  they  should  be  i)ut  in  course  of  cure. 
The  tendency  to  reading  for  mere  amusement  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  limited.  If  inferior  books  are  preferred,  the  pupil  should 
not  be  too  suddenly  forced  away  from  them,  but  should  be  gradually 
trained  to  like  better  ones.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  habituate 
the  student  to  the  investigation  and  mastering  of  subjects,  rather  than 
to  the  mere  reading  of  books  ;  to  teach  him  not  to  pile  up  lumber  and 
bricks,  but  to  plan  and  build  an  edifice.  The  various  mechanical  modes 
of  retaining  a  hold  on  one's  reading  should  be  recommended,  and,  if 
possible,  put  in  practice,  always  permitting  the  student  whichever,  on 
trial,  he  finds  best  for  his  own  mental  habits.  With  one  the  vowel 
system,  "  Index  Kerum,"  will  do  ;  with  another,  a  regular  slip  catalogue; 
while  a  third  may  prefer  a  system  of  commonplacing,  without  so  much 
indexing,  and  a  i)rodigy  may  any  day  rise  up  whose  memory,  •'  wax 
to  receive  and  marble  to  retain,''  will  enable  him  to  cite,  and  perhaps 
to  recite,  volume  and  page  without  making  a  single  note.  Perhajis 
some  may  like  to  try  a  mnemonic  system,  and  if  they  do,  they  should. 
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The  habit  of  malciug  oral  and  written  analyses  and  summaries  of  books 
and  parts  of  them  should  be  cultivated  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  a  great 
and  wonderful  secret  to  learn,  that  in  many  cases  this  practice  of  search- 
ing out  the  anatomy  of  works  already  created,  transmutes  itself,  in 
time,  iuto  the  power  of  creating  other  works,  just  as  the  profouudest 
knowledge  of  anatomy  has  belonged  to  the  greatest  sculptors. 
Heading  can  usually  be  for  one  or  more  of  only  three  purposes,  viz  : 

1.  Eutertainment ; 

2.  Acquisition  of  knowledge; 

3.  Literary  production. 

The  first  is  hardly  worth  teaching;  the  object  here  being  merely 
to  train  to  good  taste  in  seleclion  and  good  sense  in  indulgence.  The 
second  is,  or  should  be,  pretty  sufticiently  practiced  in  the  undergradu- 
ate and  university  course,  though  a  skillful  teacher  in  the  proposed  de- 
partment would  greatly  re-enforce  the  methodology  of  every  class  in.  the 
college.  In  fact,  his  course  would  coincide  better  with  a  professed 
course  in  methodology,  by  name,  than  with  either  of  the  partly 
synonymous  courses  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  pai)er; 
it  would  necessarily  be  based,  if  it  was  a  correct  course,  upon  a 
complete  and  detailed  methodology. 

It  is,  however,  the  third  sort  of  reading  alone  —  that  for  literary  pr>)- 
duction — which  is  the  ideal'  of  tlie  scientific  use  of  books,  and  the  one 
•for  which  the  course  should  [)rimarily  be  modeled.  It  will  be  found 
easy  to  relax  from  its  thorough  work  quite  as  often  as  desirable.  All 
these  suggestions,  it  will  be  seen,  point  towards  making  the  student  in- 
dependent of  his  teacher  as  soon  as  possible,  for  they  tend  to  set  him 
to  doing  his  own  thinking,  and,  indeed,  his  own  acting,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period. 

A  hygiene  for  the  eyes,  for  the  stomach,  in  fact  for  the  whole  economy 
of  students,  should  be  thoroughly  taught;  showing,  for  instincs,  how  to 
manage  artificial  light  ;  how  to  get  the  most  work  out  of  the  eyes  with- 
oat  ruining  them  ;  how  to  live  so  as  to  keep  the  braiu  in  the  best  work- 
ing order,  and  so  on.  A  capacity  for  understanding  how,  and  how 
much,  a  book  is  useful  for  the  student,  himself,  and  a  habit  of  ascer- 
taining this  with  distinctness,  should  be  taught;  but  this  done,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  maximum  of  literary  power  and  accomplishment 
requires  much  more.  It  is  better  to  try  to  bring  something  good  to 
pass  for  one's  self  than  to  be  watching  to  see  whether  other  people  have 
done  well  or  ill. 

The  question  of  pursuing  one's  reading  into  other  languages,  ancient 
or  modern,  will  require  various  decisions  ;  so  will  that  of  using  or  of 
making  translations.  The  use  of  reference  books  will  often  need  to  be 
taught  ;  and  some  enthusiastic  student  may  be  encouraged  to  begin  to 
prepare  some  kind  of  reference  book  for  himself,  as  a  first  essay  in  pro- 
<lucing  something  from  his  reading.  The  work  may  be  of  intrinsic 
value ;  and  if  it  is  not,  it  will  be  valuable  to  have  made  it.  The  relative 
and  positive  importance  and  value  of  our  own   and  other  literatures 
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\\  ill  IV  luirc  to  bi;  cjusiileivd,  and  the  bird  of  our  CDiintry  iiuist  not  b^ 
\i}.t  sjii'.iny  lii^Usr  tU:iii  a  d  i)  uuioa  of  literary  p.itriotUm  and  of  cos- 
TUDj)  )litaiiisiii  III  ly  peniiit.  Tiie  proper  mode  of  reading  periodiiials  and 
of  iie\vs[).ii)ers  slioiild  be  carefully  iu(;uleated,  for  tliero  is  a  i)ro[)er  as 
well  as  au  improper  mode  of  reading;  even  newspapers.  Here,  the 
practice  of  makin,:^'  s(;ra[)  books  will  properly  come  up  for  consideration. 
*  \Vithout  attem[)ting  to  elaborate  these  and  similar  details  into  a  com- 
pleted system,  which  would  suit  nobody  except  the  maker,  and  probably 
not  even  him  very  lon^',  this  enum^n'atiou  is  sutlijient  to  show  that 
under  this  title  of  "books  and  reading"  a  good  many  practical  questions 
would  naturally  arise,  and  that  there  is  abundant  material  for  establish- 
ing by  this  or  au  equivalent  name  a  new  department  of  our  higher  edu- 
cation, which  shall  take  cognizance  of  important  matters  at  present  very 
little  attended  to. 

As  everywhere  else,  it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
about  the  success  of  the  new  course  of  study  what  manner  of  man  should 
teach  it.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  enumerate  the  (pialilications  of  a 
literary  archangel  and  then  say,  all  these  he  should  have.  Practically, 
the  best  man  must  be  got  that  can  be  had;  that  is  all.  But  he  should 
be  not  merel}'  as  good  a  scholar  as  possible,  but  he  needs  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  gift  of  teaching  and  a  union  of  conservative  and  progressive 
(jualities.  Some  college  professors  are  logs  that  have  drifted  into  an 
eddy;  incapablesl,  whose  friends  have  hoisted  them  into  their  chairs  to 
get  rid  of  the  burden  of  them  at  the  expense  of  a  scliojl;  and  others, 
of  distinguished  ability  in  their  specialties,  have  either  no  aptitude  for 
instructing  or  no  desire  to  instruct.  But  the  professor  of  books  and 
reading  will  be  worse  than  useless  unless  he  is  a  man  who  takes  the  full 
pleasure  of  instructing.  For  such  a  man,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
its  peculiar  adai)tation  to  the  minds  of  young  men  of  college  age,  will 
render  his  work  a  keen  delight.  He  may  range  over  the  whole  field  of 
human  history,  knowledge,  and  activity;  his  teaching  may  be  a  system- 
atiz/mg  of  all  these,  and  at  the  same  time  a  course  of  applied  mental 
philosophy,  as  he  stimulates  and  guides  the  various  minds  before  him, 
and  of  morals,  as  he  develops  the  ethical  significances  of  all  his  themes. 
Such  a  discursive  activity  would  not  suit  everybody;  but  for  minds  of 
a  certain  class — and  that  a  very  valuable  class — it  would  be  simply 
happiness. 
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IL— PROFESSORSHIPS  OF  BOOKS  AND  READING. 

Value   ok   books   as  a   means  of   culture  — A  proper   course   of   ueadint;  — 
Difficulty    of    selecting — Manuals    not    sufficient — Colleges    should 

PROVIDE    A    professor    TO     ASSIST    THE     STUDENT  —  OBJECTIONS      TO     THE      PRO- 
POSED  PROFESSORSHIP  CONSIDERED. 

The  value  of  books  as  a  means  of  culture  is  at  tbis  day  recognized  by 
all  men.  The  chief  allies  aud  iustruinents  of  teachers,  they  are  the  best 
substitutes  for  teachers,  and,  next  to  a  good  college,  a  good  library  may  j 
well  be  chosen  as  a  means  of  education.  Indeed,  a  book  is  a  voiceless  .' 
teacher,  aud  a  great  library  is  a  virtual  university.  A  literary  taste  is  j 
at  once  the  most  efi&cient  instrument  of  self-education  and  the  purest  j 
source  of  enjoyment  the  world  affords.  It  brings  its  possessor  into  ever-  j 
renewing  communion  with  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  the  thought  of  I 
the  past.  The  garnered  and  winnowed  wisdom  of  the  ages  is  his  daily  \ 
food.  Whatever  is  lofty,  profound,  or  acutQ  in  speculation,  delicate  or  I 
refined  in  feeling,  wise,  witty,  or  quaint  in  suggestion,  is  accessible  to  , 
the  lover  of  books.  They  enlarge  space  for  him  and  prolong  time.  More  i 
wonderful  than  the  wishing-cap  of  the  Arabian  tales,  they  transport  } 
him  back  to  former  days.  The  orators  declaim  for  him  and  the  poets  j 
sing.  He  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  every  country,  a  contemporary  of  all  j 
ages,  and  converses  with  the  wisest,  the  noblest,  the  teuderest,  and  the  i 
purest  spirits  that  have  adorned  humanity.  All  the  sages  have  thought  j 
and  have  acted  for  him;  or,  rather,  he  has  lived  with  them;  he  has  [ 
hearkened  to  their  instructions;  he  has  been  the  witness  of  their  great 
examples;  and,  before  setting  his  foot  abroad  in  the  world,  has  ac- 
quired the  experience  of  more  countries  than  the  patriarchs  saw. 

The  most  original  thinkers  have  been  most  ready  to  acknowledge  ' 
their  obligations  to  other  minds,  whose  wisdom  has  been  hived  in  books.  ; 
Doctor  Franklin  traced  his  entire  career  to  Cotton  Mather's  Essays  to  ■ 
do  Good,  which  fell  into  his  hands  when  he  was  a  bov.  The  current  ' 
of  Jeremy-  Bentham's  thoughts  was  directed  for  life  by  a  single  phrase,  i 
"The  greatest  good  of  tlie  greatest  number,"  caught  at  the  eiul  of  a  : 
pamphlet.  Cobbett,  at  eleven,  bought  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  it  \ 
produced  what  he  considered  a  sort  of  "birth  of  intellect."  The  genius  j 
of  Faraday  was  fired  by  the  volumes  which  he  perused  while  serving  as  1 
an  apprentice  to  an  English  bookseller.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  m 
personages  in  Europe,  showing  hi,s  library  to  a  visitor,  observed  that  h 
not  only  this  collection,  but  all  his  social  successes  in  life,  he  traced  !( 
back  to  "  the"  first  franc  he  saved  from  the  cake  shop  to  spend  at  a  book  {jj 
stall."  The  French  historian  Michelet  attributed  his  mental  inspira- 
tion ^to  a  single  book,  a  Virgil,  he  lived  with  for  some  years;  and  he 
tells  us  that  an  odd  volume  of  Racine,  picked  up  at  a  stall  on  the  quay, 
made  the  poet  of  Toulon.     Books  not  only  enrich  and  enlarge  the  mind, 
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but  tlioy  stimulate,  infl'.inio,  iiud  concLMitrate  its  activity;  and  thou;;!! 
w  ithout  this  ivcoption  of  foreij;n  iiifliienco  a  man  may  be-  odd,  lie  can- 
not be  oriii'inal.  Tlio  greatest  ucnins  is  he  who  consnmes  the  most 
knowled-^e  and  converts  it  into  mind.  What,  indeed,  is  college  ednca- 
tion  but  the  reading  of  certain  books  wiiicli  the  common  sense  of  all 
scholars  agrees  will  reiiresent  the  sciciuie  already  accuimnlated  ? 

A  well  known  American  writer  says  that  books  are  oidy  for  one's  idle 
hours.  This  may  be  true  of  an  Emerson;  but  how  many  Emersons  are 
there  in  the  reading  public  ?  If  the  man  who  gets  almost  all  his  informa- 
tion from  the  printed  page,  "needs  a  strong  head  to  bear  that  diet,"  what 
must  be  the  conditiun  of  his  head  who  abstains  from  this  aliment?  A 
Pascal,  when  his  books  are  taken  from  him  to  save  his  health,  injured 
by  excessive  stnd^-,  may  supply  their  place  by  the  depth  and  force  of 
his  personal  reflection ;  but  there  is  hardly  one  Pascal  in  a  century. 
Wollaston  made  many  discoveries  with  a  hatful  of  lenses  and  some 
bits  of  glass  and  crystal ;  but  common  people  need  a  laboratory  as  rich 
as  TyndalTs.  To  assume  that  the  mental  habits  which  will  do  for  a  man 
of  genius  will  do  for  all  men  who  would  make  the  most  of  their  faculties, 
is  to  exaggerate  an  idiosyncrasy  into  a  universal  law.  The  method  of 
nature,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  not  ecstacy,  but  patient  attention. 
''There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  the  mitter  of  inspiration; 
one  is,  the  intiuite  God  from  whom  it  comes,  the  other  the  finite  capacity 
which  is  to  receive  it.  Jf  Newton  had  never  studied,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  for  God  to  have  revealed  the  calculus  to  his  dog  Diamond  as 
to  Xewton.  We  once  heard  of  a  man  who  thought  everything  was  in 
the  soul,  and  so  gave  np  all  reading,  all  continuous  thought.  Said 
another,  '  If  all  is  in  the  soul,  it  takes  a  man  to  find  it.'"  It  is  true  that, 
as  Ecclesiasticus  tells  us,  "a  man's  mind  is  sometimes  wont  to  tell  him 
jiimre  than  seven  watchmen  that  sit  above  in  a  high  tower;"  but  it  is 
lalso  true  that  the  man  will  hear  most  of  all  who  hearkens  to  his  own 
mind  and  to  the  severi  watchmen  besides. 

No  doubt  books,  like  every  other  blessing,  may  be  abused.  "  Pending," 
as  Bacon  says,  "  makes  a  full  man  ; "  and  so  does  eating ;  but  fulness, 
without  digestion,  is  dyspepsia,  and  induces  sleepiness  and  flabbiness, 
both  fatal  to  activity.  The  best  books  are  useless,  if  the  bookworm  is 
not  a  living  creature.  The  mulberry  leaf  must  pass  through  the  silk 
jwornrs  stomach  liefore  it  can  become  silk,  and  the  leaves  which  are  to 
plothe  our  mental  nakedness  must  be  chewed  and  digested  l)y  a  living 
intellect.  There  are  readers  whose  wit  is  so  smothered  under  the  weight 
jof  theiraccundations  as  to  be  absolutely  powerless.  It  was  said  of  Pobert 
ISouthey  that  he  gave  so  much  time  to  the  minds  of  other  men  tliat  he 
jnever  found  time  to  look  into  his  own.  Robert  Hall  said  of  Dr.  Kippis 
[that  he  piled  .so  many  books  upon  his  head  that  his  brains  could  m)t 
jinove.  It  was  to  such  hdluones  Ubrorum,  or  literary  anacondas,  who  are 
)ossessed  by  their  knowledge,  not  possessed  of  it,  that  Ilobbes  of 
Malmesbury  alluded,  when  he  said  that  had  he  read  as  many  books  as 
16  E 
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other  men,  he  would  liave  known  as;  little.  There  is  in  many  minds,  as 
Abernethy  eoin[)lained  of  his,  a  point  of  saturation,  which  if  one  passes, 
by  pnttinjj^  in  more  than  his  mind  can  hold,  he  only  drives  out  some- 
thing already  in.  It  was  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  intellectual  giants 
of  old,  that  the  very  scantiness  of  their  libraries,  by  compelling  them  to 
think  lor  themselves,  sa-ved  them  from  that  habit  of  intellectual  depend- 
ence,— of  8ui)plyingone's  ideas  from  foreign  sources, —  which  is  as  sure  to 
enfeeble  the  tliinking  faculty  as  a  habit  of  dram  drinking  to  enfeeble 
the  tone  of  the  sfcoiuaah.  Bat  though  books  may  be  thus  abused,  and 
m  my  fine  wits,  like  Dr.  Oldbuck's,  lie  "  sheathed  to  the  hilt  in  ponder- 
ous tomes,"  will  any  man  contend  that  such  abase  is  necessary  ?  The 
merely  passive  reader,  who  never  wrestles  with  his  author,  may  seem  to 
be  injured  by  the  works  he  peruses  ;  but  in  most  cases  the  injury  was  j 
done  before  he  began  to  read.  A  really  active  mind  will  not  be  weighed 
down  by  its  knowledge,  any  more  than  an  oak  by  its  leaves,  or  than  was 
Samson  1)3"  his  locks.  Great  piles  of  fuel,  which  put  out  the  little  fires, 
only  make  the  great  fires  burn.  If  a  man  is  injured  by  multifarious 
knowledge,  it  is  not  because  his  mind  does  not  crave  and  need  the  most 
various  food,  but  because  it  ''  goes  into  a  bad  skin."  His  learning  is 
mechanically,  not  chemically,  united  to  the  mind;  incorporated  by  con- 
tact, and  not  by  solution. 

Such  being  the  value  of  books,  how  can  the  college  student  better 
:spend  his  leisure  time,  beyond  what  is  required  for  sleep,  meals,  bodily 
■ejcercise,  and  society,  than  in  reading?     But  what  books  shall  he  read, 
^,nd  how  shall  he  read  them  ?     Shall  he  let  his  instincts  guide  him  in  the 
•choice,  or  shall  he  read  only  the  works  which  liave  been  stamped  with 
th  e  approval  of  the  ages  ?    How  may  he  acquire,  if  lie  lacks  it,  a  taste 
for  the  highest  types,  the  masterpieces,  of  literature?    Are  there  any 
critical  tests  by  which  the  best  books  may  be  known,  and  is  there  any 
art  by  which  ''  to  i)luck  out  the  heart  of  their  mystery?"    These  ques- 
tions, if  he  is  a  thoughtful  young  man,  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his 
time  and  opportunities,  will  confront  him  at  the  very  threshold  of  his 
college  life.     Of  the  incompetency  of  most  students  to  answer  them  for 
themselves  those  persons  who  have  watched  them  when  drawing  books 
from  college  libraries  can  have  little  doubt.     Not  to  speak  of  the  under- 
graduates who  read  merely  for  amusement,  or  of  the  intellectual  epi- 
cures who  touch  nothing  but  dainties,  nibbling  at  a  multitude  of  pleas- 
ant dishes  without  getting  a  good  meal  from  any, —  how  few,  even  of 
the  laborious  and  conscientious  students    who  would  economize  their 
precious  moments,  read  wisely,  with  definite  purpose  or  plan  ?    How 
many,  ignorant  that  there  is  a  natural  order  of  acquirement, —  that,  for 
young  readers,  biography  is  better  than  history,  history  than   philoso- 
])hy,  descriptive  poetry  than  metaphysical, —  begin  with  the  toughest, 
the  most  speculative,  or  the  most  deluding  books  they  can  find  !    How 
many,  having  been  told  that  the  latest  works  in  certain  departments  of 
knowledge  are  best,  plunge  at  once  into  Mill,  Spencer,  Buckle,  Darwin, 
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ami  T.iiiii>I— boDksprooiiiiiKMiMy  siijjijfostire- to  wiill  traiuel  minds,  b:it 
too  (lilHciilt  (>f(li<?iistioii  for  iiiirids  not  thoroiiiflily  instructed.  Tiiore  is, 
iKM'Iiaps,  no  inoro  frequiMit  folly  of  the  yomiprthan  that  of  rcadiiiu-  hard, 
knotty  books,  for  the  sake  of  <;-reat  names, —  neslectinj?  established 
facts  in  seienci»,  history,  and  literature  to  soar  into  regions  where  their 
vanity  is  flattered  by  novel  and  darin;?  speculations. 

Ajjain,  how  many  students  real  b)oks  throuj^h  by  rote,  without  inter- 
est or  enjoyment;  without  comi)rehendin<;-  or  rememl)erin<:?  their  con- 
tents, simply  because  they  have  been  tohl  to  read  them,  or  because  som3 
^'reat  man  has  profited  by  them!     Who  has  not  seen  young  man  plod- 
dinjx  w«;arily  throu'j;-li  bulky  volumes  of  history  or  science,  utterly  un- 
suited  to  their  actual  state  of  develop  nent,  under  the  delusion  that 
they  were  getting  mental  strength  and  illumination,  when,  in  fact,  they 
were  only  inflaming  their  eyes  and  wasting  their  precious  time  ?     An 
lieroic  freshman,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  burning  to  distinguisli  hiras.elf 
by  some  literary  conquest,  fancies  that  it  would  be  "  a  grand  thing"  to 
possess  himself  of  universal  history,  and  so  he  attacks  the  history  of  the 
world,  in  seven  volumes, by  M.  Charles  Kollin.     He  plods.through  Ilun^e, 
Gibbon,  Robertson,  and  other  "  works  which  no  gentleman's  library 
should  be  without,"  journeying  over  page  after  page  with  incredible  pa- 
tience, and  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  notes,  and,  in  in  rare  cases,  to 
maps,  that  is  morally  sublime.     ]S"o  tome  is  too  thickfor  him,  no  type  too 
small;  whether  the  author  is  luminous  or  voluminous,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
liim.     Years  pass,  perhaps  the  young  man  graduates,  before  the  truth 
flashes  upon  him  that  the  object  of  reading  is  not  to  know  books  but 
things;  that  its  value  depends  u[)ou  the  insight  it  gives ;  and  that  it  is  no 
jnore  necessary  to  remember  the  books  that  have  made  one  wise  thin  it 
is  to  remember  the  dinners  which  have  made  one  strong.     He  finds  that 
instead  of  enriching  and  invigorating  his  mind  he  has  taken  the  most 
effectual  course  to  stultify  it.     He  has  crammed  hUshead  with  fVicts,  but 
has  extracted  from  them  no  wisdom.     He  has  mistaken  the  husks  of 
history  for  the  fruit,  and  has  no  more  assimilated  his  heterogeneous 
acquisitions  than  a  millstone  assimilates  the  corn  it  grinds.    The  corn 
wears  out  the  millstone,  giving  it  a  mealy  smell;  and  the  books  have 
worn  out  the  student,  giving  him  oidy  the  faintest  odor  of  intellectual 
culture  and  discipline.     Almost  every  college  has  its  literary  Calvin  Ed- 
sons —  living  skeletons  that  consume  more  mental  food  than  the  strong 
and  healthy,  yet  receive  from  it  little  nourishment  —  remaining  weak 
and  emaciated  on  much,  while  the  man  of  sound  constitution  grows 
vigorous  on  little. 

The  dilficulties  of  deciding  what  books  to  read  are  greatly  multii)lied  in 
our  day  by  the  enormous  number  of  volumes  that  weigh  down  the 
shelves  of  our  libraries.  In  the  National  Library  at  Paris  it  is  said 
there  are  800,000  separate  volumes,  or,  according  to  a  late  writer's  esti- 
mate, 148,700  acres  of  printed  paper!  The  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  which  contains  over  700,000  separate  volumes,  is  said  to  have 
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forty  miles  of  book  sliclvcs.  Aiul  yet  the  largest  library  in  the  world 
does  not  contain  over  a  quarter  part  of  the  books  that  have  been  i^rinted 
since  the  time  of  Gatenberg  and  Fast,  while  new  books  are  tlying  from 
the  press  as  thick  as  snowflakes  on  a  wintry  day.  Five  thousand  new 
publications  are  issued  in  a  year  in  England,  and  it  has  been  ascertaijied 
that  over  ten  thousand  works,  including  maps,  or  a  million  volumes,  are 
poured  forth  annually  from  the  press  of  Cxerinany  alone.  Tlie  Leipsic 
catalogue  contains  the  names  of  fifty  thousand  German  authors,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  time  will  si)eedily  come  when  the  number  of 
German  writers  will  exceed  that  of  German  readers.  What  reader 
is  not  appalled  by  such  statistics?  Who  can  cope  with  even  the  mas- 
terpieces of  literature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scientific  and  theological 
works,  whose  numbers  are  increasing  in  geometrical  ratio  ?  De  Quincey 
calculates  that  if  a  student  were  to  spend  his  entire  life  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  eighty  in  reading  only,  he  might  compass  the  mere  reading  of 
some  twenty  thousand  volumes;  but,  as  many  books  should  be  studied 
as  well  as  read,  and  some  read  many  times  over,  he  concludes  that  five 
to  eight  thousand  is  the  largest  number  which  a  student  in  that  long 
life  could  hope  to  master.  What  realms  of  books,  then,  must  even  the 
Alexandersof  letters  leave  unconquered!  The  most  robust  and  inde- 
fatigable reader  who  essays  to  go  through  an  imperial  library  cannot 
extract  the  honey  from  one-twentieth  of  this  hive  ;  though  he  read  from 
dawn  to  dark,  he  must  die  in  the  first  alcoves. 

It  is  true  that,  in  another  view,  the  facts  are  not  quite  so  discouraging. 
ZSTewton  said  that  if  the  earth  could  be  compressed  into  a  solid  mass  it 
could  be  put  into  a  nutshell;  and  so,  if  we  could  deduct  from  the  world 
of  books  all  the  worthless  ones  and  all  those  that  are  merely  repetitions, 
commentaries,  or  dilutions  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  we  should  find  it 
shrunk  into  a  comparatively  small  compass.  The  learned  Huet,  who 
read  incessantly  till  he  was  ninety-one,  and  knew  more  of  books  per- 
haps than  any  other  man  down  to  his  time,  thought  that  if  nothing  had 
been  said  tsvice  everything  that  had  ever  been  written  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  details  of  history  excepted,  might  be  put  into 
nine  or  ten  folio  volumes.  Still,  after  all  deductions  have  been  made, 
the  residuum  of  printed  matter  which  one  would  like  to  read  is  so  great 
as  to  be  absolutely  terrifying.  The  use  of  books  is  to  stimulate  and  re- 
plenish the  mind,  to  give  it  stuff  to  work  with, — ideas,  facts,  sentiments  ; 
but  to  be  deluged  with  these  is  as  bad  as  to  lack  them.  A  mill  will  not 
go  if  there  is  too  little  water,  but  it  will  be  as  effectually  stopped  if  there 
is  too  much.  The  day  of  encyclopicdic  scholarship  has  gone  by.  Even 
that  ill-defined  creature,  "a  well-informed  man,"  is  becoming  every  year 
more  and  more  rare;  but  the  lluets  and  the  Scaligers, —  the  Bacons, 
who  "take  all  knowledge  to  be  their  province,"  and  the  Leibnitzes,  who 
presume  "  to  drive  all  the  sciences  abreast"  —  must  soon  become  as 
extinct  as  the  megatherium  or  the  ichthyosaurus.  The  most  ambitious 
reader  who  now  indulges  in  what  Sidney    Smith  calls  the  foppery  of 
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univorsality,  speo.ilily  learns  that  no  iiulividiial  cm  grasp  in  tlie  limits 
of  a  lifetiino  even  an  elementary  knowleilnre  of  the  many  provinces  of  oUl 
learninij,  onlar.ijeil  as  tliey  are  l)y  the  vast  atmeKations  of  moilerii  dis- 
CDvery  ;  and,  like  Voltaire's  little  man  of  Satnrn,  who  lived  only  dur- 
inj?  five  hnndied  revolutions,  or  fifteen  thousand  of  our  years,  he  co;n- 
l)lains,  as  he  closes  his  career,  that  scarcely  has  he  be;^'(in  to  pick  np  a 
little  knowledge  before  he  is  called  on  to  depart. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  cannot  but  think  that  our  colleges,  while 
they  provide  the  student  with  libraries,  should  also  provide  him  with  a 
professor  of  books  and  reading.  It  is  not  enough  to  introducii  him  to 
these  quarries  of  knowledge;  he  should  also  be  taught  where  to  sink 
his  shafts  and  how  to  work  them.  Mr.  Emerson,  speaking  of  such  a 
professorship  in  one  of  his  later  essays,  says,  "I  think  no  chair  is  so 
much  wanted."  Even  the  ripest  scholar  is  puzzled  to  decide  what  books 
he  shall  read  among  the  myriads  that  clamor  for  his  attention.  Wnat,  then, 
must  be  the  perplexity  of  one  who  has  just  entered  the  fields  of  literature! 
If  in  Bacon's  time  some  books  were  "to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal- 
lowed, and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested,"  how  much  greater 
must  seem  the  necessity  of  discrimination  at  this  day,  when  the  amount 
of  literary  pabulum  has  quadrupled  and  even  quintupled!  Is  there 
not,  then,  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  student  who  would  economize 
his  time  and  make  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities,  should  be  guided 
in  his  reading  by  a  competent  adviser  ?  Will  it  be  said  that,  ac(;ording 
to  the  theory  of  a  collegiate  education,  the  studies  of  the  curriculum 
will  demand  all  his  time;  that  he  will  have  no  spare  hours  for  general 
culture  ?  We  reply  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  the  theory,  in 
no  college  does  the  student,  as  a  rule,  give  his  whole  time  to  the  regular 
lessons,  however  long  or  difficult.  Unless  very  dull  or  poorly  prepared, 
the  student  does  find  time  to  read — often  several  hours  a  day  —  and  he  is 
generally  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  professors.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  not  whether  he  shall  concentrate  all  his  time  and  attention  upon 
his  text  books,  but  whether  he  shall  read  instructive  books,  for  a  defi- 
nite purpose  and  under  com[)etent  direction,  or  shall  acquire,  without 
direction,  the  merest  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge. 

We  live  in  a  day  when  it  is  the  practice  in  every  calling  to  utilize 
things  which  were  once  deemed  valueless.  In  some  of  the  great  cities 
of  Europe  even  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  are  turned  to  account, 
being  sold  to  contractors  who  use  them  as  dressing  for  farms.  In  the 
United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia  the  visitor  to  the  gold  room  notices 
a  rack  placed  over  the  floor  for  him  to  walk  on;  on  inquiring  its 
purpose,  he  is  told  that  it  is  to  prevent  the  visitor  from  carrying  away 
with  the  dust  of  his  feet  the  minute  particles  of  precious  metal  which, 
in  apite  of  the  utmost  care,  will  fall  upon  the  floor  when  the  rougher 
edges  of  the  bar  are  tiled,  and  that  the  sweei)ings  of  the  building  save 
yearly  thousands  of  dollars.  IIow  much  more  precious  are  the  minute 
fragments  of  time  which  are  wasted  by  the  young,  especially  by  those 
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who  are  toiling  in  the  mints  of  knowledge!  Who  can  estimate  the 
valne  to  a  college  student  of  this  golden  dust,  these  raspings  and  parings 
of  life,  these  leavings  of  days  and  remnants  of  hours,  so  valueless  singly, 
so  inestimable  in  the  aggregate,  could  they  be  gleaned  up  and  turned 
to  mental  improvement !  Let  us  suppose  that  a  young  man,  on  entering 
college,  economizes  the  odds  and  ends  of  his  time  so  far  as  to  read 
thoughtfully  twelve  pages  of  history  a  day.  This  would  amount,  omit- 
ting Sundays,  to  about  three  thousand  ses^en  hundred  pages,  or  twelve 
volumes  of  over  three  hundred  pages  each,  in  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
his  college  course  he  would  have  read  forty-eight  volumes, —  enough  to 
have  made  him  master  of  all  the  leading  facts,  with  much  of  the  phi- 
losophy, of  history;  with  the  great,  paramount  works  of  English  liter- 
ature ;  with  the  masterpieces  (in  translations)  of  French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  literature,  and  with  not  a  little  of  the  choicest 
periodical  literature  of  the  day.  What  a  fund  of  knowledge,  of  wisdom, 
and  of  inspiration  would  these  forty-eight  volumes,  well  chosen,  well 
understood,  and  well  digested,  be  to  him  !  What  a  quickening,  bracing, 
and  informing  study  would  even  one  great  book  prove!  The  histories 
of  Hallam,  Grote,  Merivale,  Mommsen,  Milmau,  Macaulay,  Motley  ; 
Clarendon's  gallery  of  portraits,  Gibbon's  great  historic  painting;  any 
one  of  these  might  date  an  epoch  in  the  student's  intellectual  life.  The 
thorough,  conscientious  study  of  any  masterpiece  of  literature.  Dr. 
Johnson  thought,  would  make  a  man  a  dangerous  iutellectual  antagonist. 
Over  and  above  all  this,  the  student  would  have  formed  habits  of  self- 
improvement  and  of  economy  in  the  use  of  his  time  which  would  l)e  of 
more  value  than  his  acquisitions,  and  would  influence  his  whole  life. 

In  vsaying  this  we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  not  well  for  the  intellectual 
worker  to  be  always  in  the  harness,  or  to  be  a  slave  to  the  clock.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  persons  who,  with  a  pair  of  compasses, 
divide  the  day  into  portions,  allotting  one  portion  and  no  more  to  one 
thing,  and  another  portion  to  another,  and  who  think  it  a  sin  to  lose  a 
minute.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  there  is  profound  truth  in  the  say- 
ing of  Tillier  that  "le  temps  le  mieux  employe  est  celui  que  I'on  perd." 
Much  of  our  education,  even  of  our  best  education,  is  acquired,  not  only 
out  of  school,  but  out  of  the  study,  in  the  hours  which  morbid  or 
mechanical  workers  consider  lost.  Deduct  from  our  acquisitions  all  that 
is  learned  in  seemingly  idle  hours,  in  times  of  recreation  and  social  in- 
tercourse, and  the  residuum  would  be  a  heap  of  bones  without  flesh  to 
cover  them.  Making,  however,  all  deduction  for  necessary  rest  and 
relaxation,  we  still  believe  there  are  few  students  who  cannot  find  time  to 
read  twelve  pages  a  diiy.  Are  there  not  many  who,  through  ignorance 
of  what  to  read,  and  how  to  read,  and  even  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
reading,  waste  double  this  time  ? 

Will  it  be  said  that  it  is  enough  for  the  student  to  read  a  few  choice 
authors, — to  absorb  thoroughly  a  half  dozen  or  more  representative 
books, — and  that  these  he  can  select  for  himself?    No  doubt  there  are 
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iiilvaiita^L'S  ill  tlms  liiiiitiiig  oiio's  roaiUii^jf.  So  far  as  reatliii.i;'  is  not  ;i 
pastime,  but  ;i  part  of  the  systematic  cultivation  of  the  faculties,  it  is 
useful  only  so  f.ir  as  it  implies  close  auil  iutiinate  knowleilge.  Tlie  miinl 
siiotild  be  not  a  vessel  only,  but  a  vat.  A  man  may  say  that  he  has 
read  ^[ilton's  minor  poems,  if  he  lias  skimneil  over  them  li^^htly  as  he 
would  sUim  over  the  cdIuuius  of  a  ne\vsi)aper,  or  if  he  disi)atches  them 
as  a  i>ersoa  bi)  isted  that  he.  hatl  jjoue  throu^jh  a  ge-ometry  in  one  after- 
noon, only  skippin;^  the  A's,  and  B's,  and  crooked  lines  that  seemed  to 
have  been  tlirown  in  to  intercept  his  pi-o;i:ress  ;  but  he  h  is  not  read  them 
to  any  good  purpose  until  they  have  fascinated  his  imagination  and 
sunk  into  his  memory.  Really  great  b>)oks  must  be  read  and  re-read 
with  ceaseless  iteration,  must  be  chewed  an  I  digested  till  they  are 
thoroughly  assimilated,  till  their  ideas  pass  like  the  iron  atoms  of  the 
blood  into  the  mental  constitution  ;  and  they  hardly  begin  to  give 
weight  and  power  to  the  intellect,  till  we  have  them  so  by  heart  that 
we  scarcely  need  to  look  into  them.  It  is  not  in  the  number  of  facts 
one  has  read  that  his  intellectual  power  lies,  but  in  the  number  he  can 
bring  to  bear  on  a  given  subject,  and  in  his  ability  to  treat  them  as  data, 
or  factors  of  a  new  product.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  censure  too 
shar[)ly  what  Sir  William  Hamilton  calls  "the  prevailing  pesti- 
lence of  slovenly,  desultory,  effeminate  reading."  A  great  deal  of  the 
time  thus  spent  is  but  the  indulgence  of  intellectual  dram  drinking, 
affording  a  temporary  exhilaration,  but  ultimately  emasculating  both 
uiiuil  and  character.  The  Turk  eats  opium,  the  Hindoo  chews  tobacco 
and  betel  nut,  the  civilized  Christian  reads;  and  oi)ium,  tobacco,  and 
books,  all  alike  tend  to  produce  that  dizzy,  dreamy,  drowsy  state  of 
liiind  which  nnfits  a  man  for  all  the  active  duties  of  life.  But  true  as  all 
this  is,  "  the  man  of  one  book,"  or  of  a  few  books,  is,  we  fear,  a  Utopian 
dream  rather  than  a  reality,  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Tlie  young 
man  who  has  a  keen,  vigorous  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  who  would 
be  abreast  with  his  age,  will  never  be  content  to  feed  on  a  few  choice 
authors,  even  though  each  be  a  library.  He  knows  that  as  the  Amazon 
and  the  Mississippi  have  hundreds  of  tributaries,  so  it  is  with  every 
great  stream  of  knowledge.  He  sees  that  such  are  the  interrelations 
and  overlai)pings  of  science  that,  to  know  one  subject  well,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  something  of  a  thonsand  others.  He  recognizes,  sooner  or 
later,  the  fact  that,  as  Maclaurin  says,  "  our  knowledge  is  vastly  greater 
than  the  sum  of  what  all  its  t)bjects  separately  could  aflord;  and  when 
a  new  object  comes  within  our  reach,  the  addition  to  our  knowledge  is 
the  greater  the  more  we  already  know;  so  that  it  increases,  not  as  the 
new  objects  increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion."  Above  all,  he 
knows  that,  as  in  our  animal  economy  it  is  a  disastrous  j)olicy  to  eat  ex- 
clusively the  nitrates  which  contribute  to  the  muscles,  the  phosphates 
which  feed  the  brain  and  nerves,  or  the  carbonates  which  develoi* 
fat,  so  we  starve  a  part  of  our  mental  faculties  if  we  limit  our  mental 
diet  to  a  few  dishes.    The  intellectual  epicure  who  would  feed  on  a  lew 
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choice  authors  is  nsiuill.y  the  laudator  temporis  acti, —  the  indiscriminate 
eulogist  of  the  past;  and  this,  of  itself,  renders  worthless  all  his  recipes 
for  mental  cnltiire,  and  cuts  him  off  from  the  sympathy  of  theyonng.  He 
is  forever  advising  them  to  read  only  classic  authors, — which  would  be  to 
live  in  an  intellectual  monastery.  It  is  quite  possible  to  feed  a  young 
man  with  too  concentrated  a  diet.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  a  wise 
teacher  that  if  there  is  one  law  more  sure  than  another  in  intellectual 
development,  it  is  that  the  young  must  take  their  start  in  thought  and 
in  taste  from  the  models  of  their  own  time  ;  from  the  men  whose  fame 
has  not  become  a  tradition,  but  is  ringing  in  clear  and  loud  notes  in  the 
social  atmosidiere  around  us. 

There  are  some  persons,  no  doubt,  who  are  opposed  to  all  guidance 
of  the  young  in  their  reading.  They  would  turn  the  student  loose  into 
a  vast  library  and  let  him  browse  freely  in  whatever  literary  pastures 
may  i)lease  him.  With  Johnson  they  say,  "  Whilst  you  stand  deliber- 
ating  which  book  your,  son  shall  read  first,  another  boy  has  read  both ; 
read  anything  five  hours  a  day  and  you  will  soon  be  learned."  Coun- 
sel, advice  in  the  choice  of  books,  they  condemn  as  interfering  with  the 
freedom  of  individual  taste  and  the  spontaneity  which  is  the  condition 
of  intellectual  progress.  "  Read,"  they  say  to  the  young  man,  "  what  yon 
can  read  with  a  keen  and  lively  relish;  what  charms,  thrills,  or  fasci- 
nates you  ;  what  stimulates  and  inspires  your  mind,  or  satisfies  your 
intellectual  hunger;  'in  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect."'  No 
doubt  there  is  a  vein  of  wisdom  in  this  advice.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
order  one's  reading  by  too  strict  and  formal  a  rule.  A  youth  will  con- 
tinue to  study  only  that  in  which  he  feels  a  real  interest  and  pleasure, 
constantly  provoking  him  to  activity.  It  is  not  the  books  which  others 
like,  or  which  they  deem  best  fitted  for  him,  that  he  will  read  and  read 
with  profit,  but  the  books  that  hit  his  tastes  most  exactly  and  that  sat- 
isfy his  intellectual  cravings.  Xo  sensible  educator  will  prescribe  the 
same  courses  of  reading  for  two  persons  or  lay  down  any  formal,  casr 
iron  rules  for  the  direction  of  the  mental  processes.  Tliat  which  is  the 
most  nutritious  aliment  of  one  mind  may  proVe  deleterious  and  even 
poisonous  to  another. 

To  some  extent,  too,  the  choice  of  books  may  be  left  to  individual 
taste  and  judgment.  There  are  some  minds  that  have  an  eclectic  (pial- 
ity  which  inclines  them  to  the  reading  they  need,  and  in  a  library  they 
not  only  instinctively  pounce  upon  the  books  they  need,  but  draw  at 
once  from  them  the  most  valuable  ideas  as  the  magnet  draws  the  iron 
filings  scattered  through  a  heap  of  sand.  But  these  are  rare  cases  and 
can  furnisli  no  rule  for  g(Mi(;ral  gu  idance.  To  assert  that  a  learned  and 
judicious  adviser  cannot  help  the  ordinary  student  in  the  choice  of 
books,  is  to  assert  that  all  teaching  is  valueless.  If  inspiration,  genius, 
taste,  elective  affinities  are  sufficient  in  the  selection  and  reading  of 
books,  why  not  also  in  the  choice  of  college  studies!  Why  ado[)t  a 
curriculum  ?    The  truth  is,  the  literary  appetite  of  the  young  is  often 
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ri'cblo,  and  ofteni'r  capricious  or  porverttMl.  While  tlicir  stomachs  gen- 
erally n'jt'ct  uii\vhoU>st>iiu'  food,  their  minds  often  I'eed  on  garbage  and 
even  poison.  The  majority  of  yonng  persons  are  fond  of  labor  saving 
piocesses  and  short  cuts  to  knowledge,  and  have  little  taste  for  books 
which  put  much  strain  on  the  mind.  Tlio  knowledge  too  easily  accpiired 
may  impart  a  temporary  stimulus  and  a  kind  of  intellectual  keenness 
and  cleveruess,  but  it  brings  no  solid  advantage.  It  is,  in  fact,  "the 
merest  epicurism  q^'  intelligence, —  sensuous,  but  certainly  not  intellec- 
tual." Magnify  as  we  may  the  necessity  of  regarding  individual  i)ecu- 
liarities  in  education,  it  is  certain  that  genius,  inspiration,  or  an  adinity 
for  aiiy  kind  of  knowledge,  does  not  necessarily  exclude  self  knowledge, 
self  criticism,  or  self  control.  As  another  has  said,  "  If  the  genius  of  a 
\\r,\\\  lies  in  the  development  of  the  individual  person  that  he  is,  his 
manhood  lies  in  finding  out  by  study  whalf  he  is,  and  what  he  may  be- 
come, and  in  wisely  using  the  means  that  are  fitted  to  form  and  i)erfect 
his  individuality." 

Will  it  be  said  that  there  are  manuals  or  "  courses  of  readings,"  such 
as  Pycroft's,  or  President  Porter's  excellent  work,  by  the  aid  of  which 
an  undergraduate  may  select  his  books  without  the  aid  of  a  professor? 
We  answer  that  such  manuals,  while  they  are  often  serviceable,  can 
never  do  the  work  of  a  living  guide  and  adviser.  Books  can  never 
teach  the  use  of  books.  Xo  course  of  reading,  however  ideally  good, 
can  be  exactly  adapted  to  all  minds.  Every  student  has  his  idiosyn- 
crasies, his  foibles,  his  "stond  or  impediment  in  the  wit,"  as  Bacon 
terms  it,  which  must  be  considered  in  choosing  his  reading  matter,  so 
that  not  only  his  tastes  may  be  in  some  degree  consulted,  bat  "every 
defect  of  the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt." 

A  professor  of  books  and  reading  should  be  a  man  of  broad  and 
varied  culture,  with  catholic  tastes,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  bibliog- 
raphy, especially  of  critical  literature,  and  much  knowledge  of  men  ; 
one  who  can  readily  detect  the  peculiarities  of  his  pupils,  and  who,  iu 
directing  their  reading,  will  have  constant  reference  to  these  as  well  as 
to  the  order  of  nature  and  intellectual  development.  While  he  maj'  pre- 
pare, from  time  to  time,  courses  of  reading  on  special  topics,  and 
especially  on  those  related  to  the  college  studies,  he  will  be  still  more 
useful  in  advising  the  student  how  to  read  mOvSt  advantageously ;  iu 
what  ways  to  improve  the  memorj' ;  how  to  keep  and  use  commonplace 
books;  when  to  make  abstracts;  and  in  giving  many  other  hints 
which  books  on  reading  never  communicate,  and  which  suggest 
themselves  only  to  one  who  has  learned  after  many  years  of  exi)erience 
and  by  many  painful  mistakes  the  secret  of  successful  study.  lie  will 
see  that  the  young  men  who  look  to  him  as  their  guide  read  broadly 
and  liberally,  yet  care  '■'■  multum  leyere potius  quam  ninlta.'^  He  will  see 
that  they  cultivate  "the  pleasure  grounds,  as  well  as  the  corn  fields  of 
the  mind  ;"  that  they  read  not  only  the  most  famous  books,  but  the  best 
reputed  curreut  works  on  each  subject ;  that  they  read  by  subjects  and 
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not  by  authors;  perasiiig- a  book  not  because  it  is  the  newest  or  the 
oldest,  but  because  it  is  the  very  one  they  need  to  help  them  on  to  the 
next  stage  of  their  inquiries;  and  that  they  practice  subsoil  plowing 
by  re-reading  the  masterpieces  of  genius  again  and  again.  Encouraging 
them  to  read  the  books  they  "  do  honestly  feel  a  wish  and  curiosity  to 
read,"  he  will  teach  them  to  discriminate,  nevertheless,  between  true 
desire,  the  monition  of  nature,  and  that  superficial,  false  desire  after 
spiceries  and  confectioneries,  which,  as  Carlyle  says,  is  "so  often  mis- 
taken for  the  real  appetite,  lying  far  deeper,  far  quieter,  after  solid 
nutritive  food;"  and,  discouraging  shortcuts  in  general,  he  will  yet 
often  save  the  student  days  of  labor  by  pointing  out  some  masterly 
review  article  in  which  is  condensed  into  a  few  pages  the  quintessence 
of  many  volumes.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  services  which  such  a 
teacher  might  perform  for  the  undergraduate  would  be  in  showing  him 
how  to  economize  his  reading  —  how  to  transfer  or  inspirit  into  his  brain 
the  contents  of  a  good,  book  in  the  briefest  time.  At  this  day,  the  art 
of  reading,  or  at  least  one  of  the  arts,  is  to  skip  judiciously, — to  omit  all 
that  does  not  concern  us,  while  missing  nothing  that  we  really  need*; 
Some  of  the  best  thinkers  rarely  begin  a  book  at  the  beginning,  but- 
dive  right  into  the  middle,  read  enough  to  seize  the  leading  idea,  dig! 
out  the  heart  of  it,  and  then  throw  it  by.  In  this  way  a  volume  which, 
cost  the  author  five  years  of  toil,  they  will  devour  at  a  night's  sitting, 
with  as  much  ease  as  a  spider  would  suck  the  juices  of  a  fly,  leaving  the 
wings  and  legs  in  the  shape  of  a  preface,  appendix,  notes,  and  conclusion^* 
for  a  boiled  joint  the  next  day.  It  is  said  that  Patrick  Henry  read! 
with  such  rapidity  that  he  seemed  only  to  run  his  eye  down  the  pages: 
of  a  book,  often  to  leap  over  the  leaves,  seldom  to  g>)  regularly* 
through  any  passage;  and  yet,  when  he  had  dashed  through  a  vol-^ 
•  ume  in  tliis  race-horse  way,  he  knew  its  contents  better  than  any- 
body else.  Stories  similar  to  this  of  "  the  forest-born  Demosthenes" 
are  told  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  Wonders  are  recounted  of 
their  powers  of  perusal;  how  Johnson  would  swoop  down  upon  his 
prey  like  the  eagle,  and  tear  out  the  heart  of  a  book  at  once ;  hoW" 
Burke,  reading  a  book  as  if  he  were  never  to  see  it  again,  devoured  twa 
octavo  volumes  in"  a  stagecoach;  and  how  package  after  package  of 
these  sweet  medicines  of  the  mind  w^ere  thrown  in  to  Xapoleon  on  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  like  food  to  a  lion,  and  with  hoc  presto  dispatched. 
It  is  said  that  Coleridge  rarely  read  a  book  through,  but  would  plunge 
into  the  marrow  of  a  new  volume,  and  feed  on  all  the  nutritious  matter 
with  surprising  rapidity,  grasping  the  thought  of  the  author,  and  fol- 
lowing out  his  reasonings  to  consequences  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed.  Chief- Justice  Parsons  of  Massachusetts,  who,  according  to 
Chief-Justice  Parker,  "  knew  more  law  than  anybody  else,  and  knew 
more  of  other  things  than  he  did  of  law,"  read  books  with  a  similar 
rapidity,  taking  in  the  meaning  not  bj'  single  words  but  by  whole  sen- 
tences, which  enabled  him  to  finish  several  books  in  a  single  evening. 
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Thierry,  the  historian,  tells  iis  of  liimsclf  that  from  the  liabit  of  devour- 
ing  h)nf;  i)a<»es  in  folio,  ia  onler  to  extract  a  phrase  and  soinetinies  one 
word  anion ji"  a  thousand,  he  acquired  a  faculty  which  astonished  him, — 
that  of  readin<;  in  some  way  by  intuition,  and  of  enconnterinj^  almost 
immediately  the  passage  that  would  be  useful  to  him, —  all  the  vital 
jmwer  seeming-  to  tend  toward  a  single  vital  jjoint.  Carlyle  devours 
books  in  the  same  wiiolesalo  way,  plucking  out  from  an  ordinary  vol- 
ume '•  the  heart  of  its  mystery"  in  two  hours.  It  is  absurd,  of  course, 
to  siii)pose  that  every  man, — above  all,  that  young  men, — will  be  able 
with  profit  tt)  dash  through  books  as  did  these  great  men;  but  all  stu- 
dents can  be  taught  how,  by  practice,  to  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  such 
a  habit.  It  is  a  miserable  bondage  to  be  compelled  to  read  all  the  words 
iu  a  book  to  learn  what  is  in  it.  A  vigorous,  live  mind  will  fly  ahead 
of  the  words  of  an  author  and  anticipate  his  thought.  Instead  of  pain- 
fully traversing  the  vales  of  commonplace,  it  will  leap  from  i)eak  to  peak 
on  the  summit  of  his  ideas.  Great  quickness,  acuteness,  and  power  of 
concentration  are  required  to  do  this  ;  but  it  is  a  faculty  susceptible  of 
cultivation  and  measurably  attainable  by  all.  The  first  thing  to  be 
learned  by  every  student  is  lioiu  to  read.  Few  know  how  because  few 
have  made  it  a  study.  Many  read  a  book  as  if  they  had  taken  a  sacra- 
mentum  miUtare  to  follow  the  author  through  all  his  platitudes  and 
twaddle.  Like  the  American  sloth,  they  begin  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
and  never  leave  it  till  they  have  devoured  all  of  which  they  can  strip  it, 
whether  leaves  or  fruit.  Others  read  languidly,  without  re-acting  on 
the  author  or  challenging  his  statements,  when  the  pulse  should  beat 
high,  as  if  they  were  in  battle  and  the  sound  of  the  truni[)et  were  in 
their  ears.  A  reader  who  knows  the  secret  of  the  art  will  get  through 
a  book  in  half  the  time,  and  master  it  more  thoroughly-  than  another 
who,  ignorant  of  the  art,  has  plodded  through  every  page. 

A  word,  iu  conclusion,  touching  the  cost  of  such  a  professorship  as 
we  have  advocated.  In  the  leading  colleges  we  believe  there  should  be 
a  chair  of  "  books  and  reading"  specially  endowed  ;  but  in  the  smaller 
colleges  its  duties  might  be  discharged  by  the  professor  of  English  liter- 
ature, or  by  an  accomplished  librarian. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  libraries  of-the  General  GDveraiiisafc  hare  gro^vii  out  of  the  exi-  ■ 
gencies  of  its  adiniinstratioa.  Before  the  Groverumeiit  was  removed' 
from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  members  of  Congress  and  the  execa 
tive  officers  of  the  several  departments  were  obliged  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  courtesy  of  a  proprietary  library.  The  new  Cai)itol  ofifereil 
no  such  facilities.  The  Library  of  Congress  was  therefore  begun,  ami 
has  grown,  as  needs  required,  until  it  now  uumbers  over  300,000  volumes 
and  G0,000  pamphlets. 

As  the  business  of  administration  increased,  and  its  cares  were; 
divided  by  the  creation  of  new  departments,  a  reference  library  for  each  ' 
was  found  necessary  for  the  pro])er  conduct  of  business.  In  like  milli- 
ner, it  became  essential  from  time  to  time  to  form  libraries  in  a  number 
of  the  bureaus  of  the  departments.  With  three  or  four  exceptions, 
these  libraries  have  been  formed  with  reference  to  the  special  dutit  s 
devolving  on  the  respective  bureaus. 

The  establishment  of  the  Xaval  School  at  Annapjlis  and  the  MiUtary 
Academy  at  West  Point  necessitated  libraries  in  each. 

The  subjoined  notices,  several  of  which  have  been  prepared  by  tli^ 
librarians  in  charge  of  the  collections  named,  will  show  the  growtli 
and  importance  of  the  libraries  referred  to,  as  well  as  of  some  not  sk 
directly  connected  with  the  Government,  such  as  those  at  military  gar- 
risons and  arsenals,  at  the  several  navy  yards  and  marine  hospitals,  and 
on  board  ships  of  war. 

Small  collections  of  reference  books  ate  also  found  in  the  principal 
custom  houses  and  mints,  and  at  the  places  of  holding  the  United  States  ■ 
distiict  courts. 
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THE  LIBRAKY  OF  CONGRESS,  OR  NATIONAL  LIBRARY. 

BY    v.  R.  SPOFFORD, 

Librarian  of  Congress. 

Tlio  Libniry  of  Consressi  liad  its  ori;^iii  in  the  wants  of  our  National 
fiejiislatiire  for  boolcs  and  information.     Its  ostahlishaifint,  lilvC  that  of 
>ome  of  the  governtuent  libraries  of  other  conntries,  was  almost  co-ev.il 
ivith  the  existence  of  the  Government  in  a  permanent  form,  the  origin 
i)f  the  Lil>rary  of  Congress  ilatinofrom  the  year  1800,  abont  the  time  of 
!:l)e  establishment  of  the  seat  of  Government  at  \Vashinjj;ton. 
'    The  Continental    Congress,    assembled  at   rhiladelphia  during  the 
leriod  of  the  Revolution,  represented  a  government  consisting  of  a  mere 
jeague  of  colonies,  without  central  power  or  authority  j  and  it  was  de- 
i)eudent  for  library  aid  upon  the  chance  researches  of  its  members,  and 
the  gratuitous  use  of  books  tendered  them  by  the  Library  Company  of 
riiiladeli)hia.     Thus  it  formed  no  library  of  its  own,  and  after  the  ado])- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  in  1780,  M'hilc  the  controverted  question  of  the 
ultimate  seat  of  government  remained  unsettled,  there  was  little  motive 
to  enter  upon  the  collection  of  a  permanent  library. 

The  first  ai)propriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  books 
ivas  on  the  24th  of  April,  1800,  in  the  fifth  section  of  "An  act  to  make 
further  provision  for  the  removal  and  accommodation  of  the  Goveru- 
nent  of  the  United  States."  This  act  appropriated  the  sum  of  $5,000 
•for  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  Con- 
gress at  the  said  city  of  Washington,  and  for  fitting  up  a  suitable  apart- 
nent  for  containing  them,  and  placing  them  therein."  The  selection  of 
)Ooks  was  devolved  upon  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 

0  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.     And  the  statute  provided  : 

That  s!\i(l  books  shall  be  placed  in  one  suitable  apartment  in  the  Capitol  in  the  said 
ity,  for  the  use  of  both  Houses  of  Conj^ress,  and  the  nieiubers  thereof. 

FOU^IDATION   AND   HISTORY   OF  THE   LIBRARY. 

Congress  met  in  October,  1800,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  for  the  first 
ime.  In  the  unfinished  condition  of-  the  original  Capitol,  the  two 
louses,  with  the  Supreme  Court,  were  all  cronded  into  the  north  wing 
f  the  new  building,  and  little  was  done  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
ascent  Library  of  Congress.  At  the  next  session,  which  convened  ua- 
er  the  presidency  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  December,  1801,  that  officer 
ppears  to  have  taken  an  earnest  interest  in  the  library,  and,  at  his  sug- 
estion  a  statement  was  made,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  respect- 
\g  the  books  and  maps  purchased  by  the  joint  committee  of  Congress. 

1  special  committee  was  appointed  at  this  session  on  the  part  of  both 
louses  to  take  into  consideration  the  care  of  the  books,  and  to  make  a 
eport  respecting  the  future  arrangement  of  the  same.  This  report, 
lade  to  the  House  by  John  Randolidi,  of  Virginia,  December  21,  ISOl, 
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formed  tbe  basis  of  "An  act  concerning  the  library  for  the  use  of  both 
Houses  of  CongTess,"  which  was  the  first  systematic  statute  organizing 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  wUich  still  continues  substantially  in  force. 

This  act  of  organization,  approved  January  20,  1S02,  located  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  the  room  which  had  been  occnpied  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  empowered  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  establish  regulations  for  the  library.  It  created 
the  office  of  Librarian,  and  vested  his  appointment  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  requiring  him  to  give  bond  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  library  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust.  It  further  restricted 
the  taking  of  books  from  the  Library  of  Congress  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  llepreseutatives,  together  with  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  LFuited  States.  This  regulation  was  subse- 
quently extended  so  as  to  invest  with  the  privilege  of  drawing  books 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  the  heads  of  Departments,  the  judges, 
reporter,  and  clerk  of  the  Sn[)reme  (;Ourt  and  of  the  Court  of  Claims; 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury;  the  disbursing  agent  of  the  library;  the 
Solicito'r  General  and  Assistant  Attorneys-General;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Chap- 
lains of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  and  the  Secretary  and  Regents  of  the  Smithsoniau  Institution 
resident  in  Washington. 

The  disbursement  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary, consisting  of  three  Senators  and  three  representatives,  wlu)  alsa 
have  i)ower  to  make  all  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  either  of  its  departments. 

lu  the  early  years  of  the  library  there  was  little  occasion  for  official 
work  with  a  view  to  its  wider  usefulness ;  and  the  care  of  the  few 
books  accumulated  (which  amounted  only  to  3,000  volumes  up  to  the 
year  1814)  involved  but  little  time  or  trouble.  Hence,  the  earliest  libra- 
rian placed  in  charge  of  the  books  was,  in  the  case  of  each  Congress, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  time  being,  who 
employed  an  assistant  to  take  the  immediate  care  of  the  books.  The  an- 
nual appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books  during  these  early  years 
was  only  81,000. 

Ou  the  2oth  of  August,  ISU,  the  Capitol  was  burned  by  the  British 
army,  which  invaded  and  held  possession  of  Washington  for  a  single 
day,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  was  entirely  consumed  with  it.  Daring 
the  following  month,  Ex-President  Jefferson,  then  living  in  retirement 
at  Monticello,  and  overtaken  by  pecuniary  embarrassment,  tendered  to 
Congress,  throngh  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  his  private  collection 
of  books,  as  the  basis  for  a  new  Congressional  Library.  The  offer  was 
to  furuish  the  books  (numbering  about  0,700  volumes,  of  which  a  manu- 
script catalogue  was  submitted)  at  cost,  and  to  receive  in  payment  the 
bonds  of  the    United  States,  or  such  payment  as  might  be  "  made  con- 
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veiiiont  to  the  public."     This  luopositiou  was  fiivonibly  lopoitcil  iVoiu 
the  committees  in  both  Ilouses  of  Con^jress,  but  excited  earnest  debate 
and  ()pi)()8iti(Mi.      The  final  vote  in  the  House  upon  the  pass}i*;e  of  the 
bill  autliori/.iuj;  the  purchase,  at  the  price  of  !ifli3,05(),  was  81  yeas  and 
71   nays. 

On  the  iMst  of  IMarch,  1815,  ^NFr.  (ieorf»e  Watterstoii  was  a])i>ointed 
Librarian  of  Conj;ress  by  President  Madison,  and  a  room  in  the  buildin<f 
temporarily  occupied  by  Congress  was  api)ropriated  for  tlie  reception 
of  the  Jelfersou  library.  A  catalogue  of  the  collection  was  printed  the 
same  year  (ISl."))  in  a  thin  cpiarto  of  UK)  pages,  which  is  little  more  than 
a  rough  tinding-list  of  an  imperfect  character.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
on  the  title  page  of  this  volume  the  collection  is  styled  "The  Library 
of  the  United  States,"  instead  of  the  Library  of  Congres.s,  which  lat- 
ter desigiuition  has  since  been  generally  employed. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the  library  was  removed  from  this 
temporary  building  (which  was  the  Post-Office  Department  of  that  day) 
to  the  brick  editice  on  Capitol  Hill  which  had  been  erected  as  a  tem- 
porary hom'e  for  Congress,  until  the  Capitol  should  be  rebuilt  upon  the 
old  site.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books  was  raised 
to  .^2,000  a  year  in  18 LS.  This  continued  until  1824,  when  the  sum  of 
85,000  was  apjiropriated ;  and  the  same  amount  continued  the  average 
anmuil  appropriation  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  thereafter.  The  annual 
accessions  of  books  under  this  modest  appropriation  were  not  great,  al- 
though the  selections  were  generally  judicious,  and  resulted  in  bringing 
together  a  library  formed  with  a  view  to  the  highest  utility,  and  with 
some  general  unity  of  plan.  In  the  year  1824,  the  library  was  finally 
removed  to  the  central  Capitol  building,  which  had  been  completed, 
where  an  apartment  92  feet  in  length  by  32  feet  in  width  (still  occupied 
as  the  central  library  hall)  was  fitted  up  to  receive  the  books. 

There  the  library  continued  to  grow,  slowly  but  surely,  untd  it.  had 
accumulated,  by  the  year  1851,  55,000  volumes  of  books.  On  the  24th 
of  December  of  that  year  the  calamity  of  a  second  fire  overtook  the 
'.Library  of  Congress.  A  defective  flue,  which  had  been  neglected,  and 
iwas  surrounded  with  wooden  material,  communicated  the  flames  to  the 
ladjoining  shelving,  and  the  entire  library,  then,  as  now,  occupying  the 
(western  front  of  the  Capitol,  was  soon  wrapped  in  flames.  The  fire 
pccurriiig  in  the  night,  its  extinction  was  attended  with  great  delay,  so 

fliat  oidy  20,000  volumes  were  saved  from  the  flames.     These,  however, 
mbraced  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  library  at  that  time,  iuclud- 
ng  the  whole  of  the  department  of  jurisprudence,  American  history 
M\(\  biograph}',  and  political  science.     But  the  important  divisions  of 
'graphy,  voyages  and  travels,  English   and  European  history,  fine 
i:  IS,  natural  history,  poetry,  the  drama,  &c.,  were  entirely  <lestroyed. 
Starling  anew  in  1852  with  the  little  nucleus  of  20,000  volumes,  the 
Library  of  Congress  soon  arose  from  its  ashes,  and  has  since  continued 
to  grow  in  a  greatly  accelerated  ratio.     The  Congress  of  that  day  took 
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a  wise  and  liberal  view  of  the  situation,  and  appropriated  at  the  same 
session  the  sum  of  $72,50[)  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  library  rooms, 
anil  $7.3,00!)  additional  for  the  immediate  purchase  of  books.  The 
library  hall,  under  the  snperin  tendence  of  Thomas  U.  Walter,  esq., 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  was  rebuilt  in  (ire  proof  material,  the  walls, 
ceiling,  and  shelves  being"  constructed  of  solid  iron  finished  in  a  highly 
decorated  style. 

The  Library  of  Congress  thus  furnished  the  first  example  of  an  inte- 
rior constructed  whollj'  of  iion  in  any  public  building  in  America, 

The  liberal  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  books  soon  began  to 
show  its  fruits  in  the  acquisition  of  multitudes  of  volumes  of  the  best 
literature  in  all  departments  ;  and  many  expensive  art  publications,  sets 
of  periodicals,  and  valuable  and  costly  works  in  natural  history,  arciii- 
tecture,  and  other  sciences  were  added  to  its  stores.  By  the  year  ISOO 
the  library  had  grown  to  about  75,000  volumes. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  ISiil  the  regular  ai)propria- 
tion  for  the  purchase  of  books  was  increased  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  per 
annum,  the  great  cost  of  imported  books  rendering  it  very  dilificult  to  keep 
up  with  the  current  literature  of  value  and  to  continue  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  the  collection  within  the  limits  of  the  former  meagre 
appropriation. 

THE   SMITHSONIAN  LIBRARY. 

In  the  year  18GG,  the  Library  of  Congress  received  a  most  important 
accession  in  the  transfer  to  its  shelves  of  the  whole  collection  of  books 
gathered  by  the  Sujithsonian  Institution,  and  representing  twenty  years' 
accumulation  since  its  establishment.     This  collection  was  a  most  valu- 
able complement  to  the  library  already  gathered  at  the  Capitol,  being 
well  supplied  with  books  in  the  natural  and  exact  sciences,  and  quite 
unique  in  the  multitude  of  publications  of  learned  societies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  modern  languages.     With  this  j 
large  addition  (numbering  nearly  40,000  volumes)  the  Library  of  Con-  i 
gress  became  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  repository  of  ina-  : 
terial  for  the  wants  of  scholars  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  United  ; 
States.     By  the  terras  of  transfer  of  the  Smithsonian  Library,  ('ongress  j 
became  its  (mstodian  during  such  time  as  the  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  should  continue  the  deposit,  it  being  stipulated  that  ; 
the  expense  of  binding  and  cataloguing  of  fill  books  should  be  defiayed  j 
by  Congress  in  return  for  this  valuable  and  annually  increasing  addi-  i 
tion  to  its  stores.     This  arrangement,  while  it  relieves  the  funds  of  the  | 
Smithsonian  Listitution  from  an  annual  charge  in  maintaining  a  library,  j 
secures  to  the  National  Library  an  invaluable  scientific  department  with-  | 
out  material  cost ;  and  the  deposit,  supplying  as  it  docs  a  much  larger  j 
library  of  use  and  reference  to  the  scholars  of  the  country  than  is  to  be  j 
found  in  any  one  body  elsewhere,  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one.  ' 
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THE   FORCE  LTHUAIIY. 

Ill  the  t'i)lk)\viiig  year  (1807)  Congress  beciinie  tlie  piirciluiser  of  ii  very 
extensive  historical  library,  formed  by  the  hite  Peter  Force,  of  Wash- 
iii<jt()n.  Tiiis  cdlU'ctioM  represented  nearly  fifty  years  of  assidnons 
accumulation  by  a  specialist  dmott'd  to  the  collection  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, periodicals,  maps,  manuscripts,  »S:('.,  relating  to  the  colonization 
and  history  of  tiie  United  States.  This  purchase,  which  was  ellVctcd  at 
the  price  of  >ilOl),00(),  included,  besides  nearly  (;0,(H)()  articles  (or  titles) 
in  books,  pami)hlets,  and  manuscripts,  the  entire  unpublished  materials 
of  the  l)t)cumentary  History  of  the  United  States,  a  work  to  which  Mr. 
Force  had  dedicated  his  life,  and  nine  folio  volumes  of  which,  embrac- 
ing a  portion  only  of  the  history  of  the  revolutionary'  period,  had  been 
published.  This  wise  and  timely  purchase  saved  froni  dispersion  one  of 
the  most  valuable  private  libraries  ever  gathered  by  a  single  hand,  and 
has  treasured  up  in  a  national  fire  proof  repository  multitudes  of  orig- 
inal political  and  military  papers,  and  historical  documents,  which  are 
unique,  and  throw  much  light  upou  our  revolutionary  history,  as  well  as 
upon  that  of  subsequent  i)eriods.    . 

liy  the  accessions  of  succeeding  years,  the  department  of  American 
history  has  been  still  further  enriched  by  assiduous  care  in  selecting 
from  catalogues  at  home  and  abroad,  and  purchasing  at  every  iin|)ortant 
auction  sile  whatever  works  were  not  already  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
illustrative  of  the  discovery,  settlement,  history,  to[)ogra[)liy,  natural 
history,  and  politics  of  America.  • 

• 

THE  LAW  LIBRARY. 

The  law  department  of  the  Library  of  Congress  was  constituted  by 
act  of  July  11,  1832.  Prior  to  that  time  the  whole  collectiou  had  been  kept 
together  ;  but  the  wants  and  conveuieuce  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would,  it  was  found,  be  greatly  i)romoted  by 
removing  the  department  of  jurisprudence  into  a  separate  room 
more  conveniently  accessible  to  the  court  and  conference  rooms  of  that 
tribunal.  By  the  same  act  the  Librarian  of  Congiess  was  required  to 
take  charge  of  the  law  library,  which  was  made  a  part  of  the  Library 
'>f  Congress,  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  general  library,  except 
that  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  empowered  to  make  such  rules 
for  the  use  of  the  same  by  themselves  and  the  attorneys  and  counsellors 
')f  said  court  during  its  sessions  as  they  should  deem  proper.  The  an- 
'uial  appropriation  for  the  purcliase  of  law  books  was  fixed  at  $1,000, 
jind  a  special  sum  of  $5,000  was  twice  appropriated  to  enrich  the  law 
ilepartiuent,  which,  at  the  time  it  was  set  apart,  consisted  of  only  2,011 
■olumes.  From  18.j0  to  the  i)resent  time  the  annual  sum  api  ropriated 
[or  law  books  has  been  |J,000.  The  law  library  was  tirst  jilaced  in  a 
oom  adjacent  to  the  main  collection,  on  the  same  floor.  Itemoved  in 
'848  to  the  floor  underneath,  near  what  was  tbeu  the  Su[)rcnie  Court 
17  E 
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rooui,  it  was  finally  lodjied  in  tlie  Supreme  Conit  room  itself  in  De- 
cember, ISOO,  the  court  having  been  transferred  to  the  former  Senate 
chamber  on  the  ujtper  tioor. 

The  Law  LH)rary  of  Congress  is  rich  in  the  English  and  American  re- 
j)orts,  of  which  it  possesses  full  sets,  many  of  them  being  in  duplicate.  In 
civil  law  it  contains  all  the  leading  works,  and  many  of  the  more  obscure 
collateral  treatises.  In  the  statute  law  of  the  several  States,  and  of  the 
chief  foreigu  nations  of  the  globe,  it  is  well  equipi)ed ;  its  collection  of 
treatises  in  every  department  of  the  cominou  law  and  miscellaneous  law 
literature,  both  in  English  and  French,  is  large,  though  far  from  com- 
j)lete;  while  its  collection  of  sets  of.  all  im[)i)rtant  law  periodicals, 
whether  English,  French,  or  American,  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
library  in  the  United  States.  It  now  numbers  upwards  of  35,01)0  vol- 
umes, exclusive  of  works  on  the  law  of  nations  and  nature,  and  the 
journals  and  documents  of  legislative  bodies,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
general  Library  of  Congress. 

EXTENT  AND   CHARACTER   OF    THE    COLLECTIONS. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  central  idea  of  a  library  for  the  use  of  a  legis- 
lative body  should  be  completeness  in  the  two  departments  of  jurispru- 
dence and  political  science.     Yet  a  library  adequately  contributing  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  legislators  of  a  nation  must  necessarily  em- 
brace much  more  than  this.     There  is,  in  fact,  no  department  of  science  j 
or  literature  which  may  not  require  at  any  moment  to  be  drawn  upon  to : 
lend  its  aid.     Further  than  this,  as  the  Library  of  Congress  is  also  freely 
open  for  the  use  and  reference  of  the  much  larger  public,  resident  or 
temi)orarily  sojourning  at  the  seat  of  Government,  it  must  inevitably, 
by  the  mere  law  of  growth,  become  sooner  or  later  a  universal  library, 
in  which  no  department  shall   be  neglected.     While,  therefore,  the  im- 
portance of  rendering  it  approximately  complete  in  books  relating  to 
law  and  government  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  it  has  also  been 
assiduously  enriched  in  other  directions.     Its  accumulation  of  authori 
ties  in  English  and  Euroi)ean  history  and  biography  is  especially  exten 
sive.     Its  collection  of  periodicals  is  very  rich,  and' there  are  few  Eng 
lisli  or  American  reviews   or   niagazines  of  any  note  of  which  com 
plete  sets  are  not  to  be  found  u[)on  its  shelves.     An  admirable  selectior 
of  the  nu)it}  important  literary  and  scientific  periodicals  published  ii 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  i;. 
also  to  be  found  here. 

As  the  library  of  the  American  people,  supported  and  constantly  en 
larged  by  taxation,  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  this  library  should  no 
only  be  freely  accessible  to  the  whole  people,  but  that  it  should  furnisi 
the  fullest  possible  stores  of  information  in  every  department  of  humai 
knowledge.  VVhik^,  therefore,  more  particular  attention  has  been  d( 
voted  to  renderiug  the  library  complete  in  jurisprudence,  history,  ao' 
Americana,  there  is  no  department  which  has  been   neglected  in  iti 
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foriniition  ;  ;iii(l  it  is,  accoiiliii;;ly,  binrDmiiij;-  mciisiirahly  cDiiiplt'ti'  in 
many  directions  which,  were  it  merely  the  Library  of  Congress  and  for 
the  sok'  nse  of  a  U\uislative  body,  would  not  receive  special  attention. 
As  one  example,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  library  contains  much  the 
largest  coMection  of  the  county  and  town  histories  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  jji^nealogical  works,  to  be  found  in  America. 

The  present  numerical  ex  tent  of  the  Library  of  Congress  may  be  summed 
n|)in  saying  that  it  contains  30l),0()()  volumes,  besides  about  GO,()()()i)am- 
))hlets.  But  this  estimate  by  enumeration,  although  commonly  the  first 
item  asked  for,  is  very  far  from  constituting  a  [)ractical  test  of  the  value 
of  any  library.  Xon  mxltd,  sed  niidfum  applies  with  strict  pertinence  to 
the  intellectual  wealth  stored  within  the  alcoves  of  a  great  library. 
Ami  with  regard  to  the  careful  selection  and  winnowing  of  books,  so 
that  we  may  be  sure  to  have  the  best  on  any  given  subject,  no  matter 
what  other  collection  contains  the  most,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  been 
the  steady  aim  to  secure  for  the  Library  of  Congress  the  most  compre- 
Lensive  materials  which  can  be  contributed  to  the  enlightment  of  read- 
ers upon  every  theme  that  interests  men.  Further  than  this,  sugges- 
tions of  books  wanting  in  the  collection  have  been  welcomed  from  all 
quarters,  and  whenever  found  worthy  of  incorporation  in  the  library, 
they  have  been  procured. 

THE   CATALOGUE. 

The  catalogue  system  of  the  Library  of  Congress  is  substantially  that 
adoi)ted  in  most  great  and  rapidly  growing  public  libraries.     The  card 
catalogue  is  kept  constantly  complete  to  date  b}^  incorporating  daily  the 
titles  of  works  added  to  the  collection.     The  printed  catalogues,  how- 
ever, comprise  two  divisions — an  alphabetical  catalogue  by  authors' 
names,  and  a  classed  catalogue  by  subjects.    The  annual  catalogues  of 
accessions  to  the  library,  which  were  published  in  a  series  of  bulky 
volumes  from  18G7  to  1872,  have  been  discontinued,  on  account  of  the 
great  cost  of  producing  them  in  comparison  to  their  utility,  and  will  be 
replaced  by  a  more  frequent  issue  of  the  general  catalogue,  embracing 
the  whole  contents  of  the  library,  pamphlets  included,  which  latter 
were  omitted  from  the  annual  catalogues  for  economical  reasons.     The 
next  general  catalogue,  complete  to  the  year  1876,  will  fill  four  or  more 
royal  octavo  volumes,  and  in  it  will  be  embraced  the  feature  of  record- 
■    ing  full  collations  of  every  book  and  pamphlet,  including  publishers' 
I    names,  first  introduced  in  the  catalogues  of  this  library  in  1807.     A  cata- 
'    logne  of  the  more  important  accessions  of  the  last  three  years  187.3-1875, 
I    accompanied  by  an  index  to  subjects  and  titles,  was  recently  issued. 
'       A  labor  recently  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  catalogue  system 
'   of  the  library,  and  by  authority  of  Congress,  is  the  preparation  of  a 
i   complete  index  of  topics  to  the  documents  and  debates  of  Congress. 
i   This  is  a  work  of  vast  extent,  embracing  the  contents  of  about  1,000 
volumes,  including  the  Annals  of  Congress,  the  Register  of  Debates,  the 
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Congressional  Globe  and  llecord,  the  journals  of  tlie  Continental  Con- 
gress, the  complete  set  of  congressional  documents,  (including  the  par- 
tial reprints  in  the  American  State  Papers,)  the  Statutes  at  Large,  &c. 
Considering  the  great  extent  and  rich  material  of  the  documentary  his- 
tory of  tlie  JJepublic,  the  most  of  which  has  been  completel}'  buried  from 
view  by  the  want  of  any  index  or  other  key  to  unlock  its  stores,  this 
task,  when  comi)leted,  may  be  exjiected  to  yield  valuable  fruit  in  bring- 
ing to  light  the  sources  of  our  political  history,  as  well  as  furnishing  an 
important  aid  to  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

THE    COPYRIGHT    DEPAETMEKT. 

It  remains  to  consider,  briefly,  one  distinctive  field  of  the  operations 
of  tlie  Library  of  Congress,  namely,  its  coj)yright  accessions.  By  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  8, 1870,  the  entire  registry"  of  copyrights 
within  the  United  States,  which  was  previously  scattered  all  over  the 
country  in  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  the  United  States  district  courts, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  Tlie 
reasons  for  this  step  were  threefold  :  1.  To  secure  the  advantage  of  one 
central  office  at  the  seat  of  Government  lor  keeping  all  the  records  re- 
lating to  copyrights,  so  that  any  fact  regarding  literary  property  can 
be  learned  by  a  single  inquiry  at  Washington.  2.  This  transfer  of 
copyright  business  to  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  adds  to  the 
registration  of  all  original  publications  the  requirement  of  a  deposit  of 
each  publication  entered,  in  order  to  perfect  the  copyright.  This  secures 
to  the  library  of  the  Government  an  approximately  complete  representa- 
tion of  the  product  of  the  American  mind  in  every  department  of  printed 
matter.  The  resulting  advantage  to  authors  and  students  of  being  cer- 
tain of  linding  all  the  books  w'hich  the  country  has  produced  in  any 
given  department  is  incalculable.  3.  The  pecuniary  fees  for  the  record 
of  copyrights  are  now  ])aid  directly  into  the  Treasury,  instead  of  being 
absorbed,  as  formerly,  by  the  clerical  expenses  in  the  offices  of  the  dis- 
trict clerks. 

The  average  number  of  copyright  entries  is  not  far  from  12,000  per 
annum.  As  two  copies  of  each  publication  are  required  to  be  deposited 
in  the  library  as  a  condition  of  perfecting  copyright,  the  annual  receipts 
under  this  head  amount  to  nearly  155,000  articles.  Of  this  large  number, 
however,  one-half  are  «lui)licates,  while  a  very  large  share  are  not  books, 
but  musi(;al  compositions,  engravings,  chromos,  photographs,  prints, 
maps,  dramatic  compositions,  and  periodicals.  Yet  there  is,  even  in  the 
accumulation  of  what  some  critics  might  pronounce  trash,  au  element 
of  value  which  will  receive  increasing  illustration  in  the  future.  By 
the  constant  deposit  of  coi)yright  engravings,  photographs,  wood-cuts, 
chromos,  and  other  objects  of  art,  the  library  must  iu  time  accumulate  a 
large  and  attractive  gallery  of  the  line  arts,  richly  worthy  of  attention  as 
representing  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  arts  of  design  at  different 
periods  iu  the  United  States. 
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r>y  tlH>  riMHiircd  deposit,  ;ils(i,  as  ji  CDiidition  of  tlie  copyrij^lit,  of  every 
book  and  periodical  on  wliieli  an  exehisivo  privile<;e  is  claimed,  there 
will  be  ;;atluMed  in  a  permanent  lire  proof  rei)osit()ry  the  means  of  traciu;^ 
the  histoiy  and  progress  of  each  department  of  science  or  literatnre  in 
this  country.  As  a  single  example  of  this,  consider  how  great  a  benefit 
it  must  be  for  those  who  are  intereste<l  in  the  profession  of  education 
to  be  secure  of  finding  in  a  national  libraiy  a  comi)lete  series  of  school 
books  produced  in  all  i)artsof  the  United  States  for  the  period  of  half  a 
century.  What  seems  trash  to  us  to-day  may  come  tomorrow^  to  have 
a  wholly  unsuspected  value  ;  while  that  which  is  worthless  to  one  reader 
may  contribute  a  very  solid  satisfaction  to  another. 

There  should  be  in  every  nation  one  great  library,  and  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  peoi)le,  which  shall  be  inclusive,  not  exclusive,  in  its 
character;  which  shall  include  not  a  selection  merely,  but  all  the  pro- 
ductioFis  of  the  intellect  of  the  country,  year  by  year,  as  they  appear 
from  the  press.  Thus  only  will  our  National  Library  be  Htly  repre- 
seutative  of  the  country ;  thus  only  will  it  discharge  its  function 
as  the  custodian  and  transmitter  to  future  generations  of  the  w'bole 
product  of  the  American  press.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
tendency  to  disappear,  or  the  rapid  consumptiou,  so  to  speak,  which 
overtakes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  books  that  are  issued ;  no  one  who 
has  sought  in  vain  for  a  coveted  volume,  which  has  become  almost  lost 
to  the  world  from  the  small  number  of  co[)ies  printed,  and  the  swift  de- 
struction through  the  accidents  of  time,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  collection  thus  trul}-  complete  and  national. 

HOUSE  OF  EEPKESENTATIVES  LIBRARY. 

This  library  is  attached  to  the  Clerk's  oflBce  of  the  House.     There  was 

a  collection  of  public  documents  as  early- as  1789,  which  formed  the 

nucleus  of  the  present  library.    The  books  are  almost  exclusively  of  a 

legislative  and  executive  characiter,  and  are  particularly  for  the  use  of 

the  members  of  the  House.     They  are  subject  to  the  order  of  the  me:n- 

bers,  but  are  not  to  be  taken  from  the  city.     The  library  is  in  charge  of 

a  librarian  appointed  by  the  House.     Including  duplicates,  the  library 

numbers  100,000  volumes. 

t 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE  LIBRARY. 

Thelilmiry  of  the  United  States  Senate  was  begun  as  a  regular  library 
in  18.j2,  though  it  was  established  as  a  repository  of  public  documents  and 
State  ])apers  in  1789.  It  was  at  first  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.  The  collection  consists  entirely  of  public  documents. 
It  contains  a  complete  set  of  State  papers,  beginning  with  the  first  pub- 
lished by  Gales  &  Seaton,  and  the  manuscript  journals  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  lirst  session,  held  at  New  York,  beginning  March  4,  1789. 
The  library  numbers  15,000  volumes. 
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EXECUTIVE  MANSION  LIBEAEY. 

The  library  of  the  Executive  Mansion  dates  back  to  the  administra- 
tion of  rrcsideiit  Madison,  and  is  simi)ly  a  miscellaneous  family  library, 
containing,  however,  in  addition  to  miscellany,  a  nnmber  of  executive 
documents  for  special  reference  for  the  use  of  employes.  Small  addi- 
tions are  made  from  time  to  time  from  the  contingent  fund. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  1,453.  The  first  appro[)ria- 
tiou  for  its  increase  was  made  in  1850,  and  amounted  to  82,000. 


THE  LIBEAEY  OF  THE  DEEAET.AIENT  OF  STATE. 

BY  T.  F.  DAVIGHT, 

Librarian  of  Ike  Slate  Department. 


This  library  has  been  growing  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  Government;  its  foundation  maybe  dated  from  the  resolution  of 
Congress  of  September  23,  17SD,  which  made  it  the  "duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  jirocure,  from  time  to  time,  such  of  the  statutes  of  the 
several  States  as  may  not  be  in  his  office."  Although  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  idea  of  forming  a  miscellaneous  library  was  contemplated,  yet 
tlie  fact  possesses  considerable  interest  that  this  resolution  was  the  first 
authorization  of  a  collection  of  books  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  real  character  of  the  library-  was  determined  by  the  necessities  of 
the  service.  After  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  State,  a 
demand  was  created  for  works  on  the  law  of  nations,  diplomatic  his- 
tory, and  cognate  topics,  which  led  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
American  and  foreign  histories,  voyages,  treatises  on  political  science, 
l)olitical  economy,  and  works  affording  liberal  information  on  the  sub- 
jects of  investigation  of  the  Department. 

Few  data  have  been  preserved  respecting  the  growth  of  the  collection. 
•Two  subject  catalogues,  issued  in  1825  and  1830,  furnish  the  oidy  records  ' 
of  its  early  history.  The  first,  a  small  octavo,  covers  sixty-eight 
jjages,  and  accounts  for  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  titles  in  three  ; 
thousand  volumes.  The  second,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  small  , 
octavo,  shows  an  increase  within  five  years  to  about  thirteen  hun-  i 
dred  titles  in  four  thousand  six  hundred  volumes.  Since  the  date  of  1 
the  latter,  an  accurate  statement  of  the  increase  cannot  now  be  furnished*  * 
It  is  estimated  that  theie  are  at  present  about  six  thousand  titles  in  I 
twenty-three  thousand  volumes.  Ofthese,  there  are,  in  English  titles,  five  I 
thousand;  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  one  thousand.  I 

This  estimate,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  large  and  valuable  col-  ] 
lection  of  newsjiapers  nor  the  publications  of  Congress.  Of  the  former  j 
there  are  four  thousand  seven  bundled  and  fifty  bouiul  volumes,  com-  i 
l)rising  files  of  the  principal  journals  of  the  United  States  and  Euroi)e,  I 
preserved  from  an  early  date  by  the  Department.     There  are  of  English  ' 
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jiupprj?  alono  seveu  linndrod  volmue.s;  tlio  files  of  South  American  and 
Wi'st  Indian  journals  could  hardly  be  iluplicated.  The  library  possesses, 
jdso,  foiiipli'te  sets  of  the  most  iin[)ortant  reviews  and  magazines.  Of 
conj,Mvssional  publications,  it  has  a  quite  full,  thouj;h  not  complete, 
collection.     In  documents  relatin^j;  to  forei^ii  all'iirs,  it  is  naturally  rich. 

In  the  peculiar  province  of  the  library  may  be  noted,  brierty,  works 
on  the  law  of  nations,  commentaries  and  dissertations,  diplomatic; 
usaij^es  and  formularies,  collections  of  treaties  and  negotiations,  foreign 
statutes  and  digests,  reports*of  cases  of  common,  civil,  and  municipal 
law  at  home  and  abroad,  state  pa[)ers,  and  tivatises  on  the  priiici|)Ies 
of  law.  Here  are  Uymer's  Fanlera,  Duinont's  Corps  nniversel  diplo- 
mati(pie  and  Negociatious  touchant  la  paix  de  Munster,  etc. 

The  resolution  of  Congress  of  1780,  before  referred  to,  is  still  in  force, 
and  the  library  duly  obtains  the  published  acts  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  and  Territories.  This  collection  is  one  of  great  importance, 
numbering  six  thousand  seven  hundred  volumes. 

Although  the  purchases  have  been  mainly  regulated  by  necesjyty, 
the  library  has  accumiflated  through  long  years  of  slow  but  steady  growth 
many  works  of  miscellaneous  literature,  embracing  the  standard  English 
and  Continental  writers  in  the  best  editions  and  in  appropriate  bindings. 
Among  them  are  many  rarities  to  attract  the  bibli()i)hik^  in  the  shape  of 
tditioncs  principes  and  specimens  from  celebrated  presses,  such  as  Uaskec- 
vill.^,  Elzevir,  and  Pickering.  Foremost  among  the  works  relating 
to  the  earl}'  history  of  the  American  continent  is  a  copy  of  the  first 
eight  parts  of  De  Bry's  Great  Voyages,  the  Latin  versions,  mostly  of 
the  first  impressions,  in  excellent  condition.  Here  are  also  copies  of  Gar- 
cia, Barcia,  Ilerrera,  and  Torquemada.  Of  collections  of  voyages,  the 
library  possesses  Hakluyt,  Xavarrette,  Churchill,  Burney,  and  Pinker- 
ton  ;  and  of  special  travels  by  sea  and  land,  the  relations  of  the  most 
notable  from  ihe  time  of  Nearchus  to  the  present  day.  In  biography 
and  history,  the  library  is  even  more  full;  in  these  classes  its  real 
strength  lies.  Among  tlieni  may  be  found  the  first  French  and  second 
I'higlish  editions  of  Bayle,  the  first  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica*, 
the  (]uarto  seiies  of  old  chronicles  edited  by  Douce,  Ellis,  and  others, 
and  Petitot's  collection  of  French  historical  memoirs.  These  neces- 
sarily brief  references  afford  but  little  information  of  the  extensive  his- 
torical material  the  libiary  contains,  not  only  of  systematic  histories  ot 
the  i)rincipal  nations  of  the  world,  but  of  rarer  works,  memoirs  of  special 
l>eriods  and  princely  houses,  the  secret  histories  of  courts  that  have 
more  or  less  relation  to  diplomatic  affairs,  collections  of  tracts  and  pub- 
lic documents  and  of  historical  dissertations. 

The  departments  of  lexicographical  and  statistical  works  are  very  full, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  work  of  the  Department. 

The  lii)rary  possesses  large  stores  of  pamphlets,  njade  up  for  the 
most  part  of  the  publications  of  foreign  governments  relating  to  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  commerce,  and  finance. 
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The  preparation  of  a  complete  catalogue  has  been  for  some  time 
]»ast  in  Contemplation  ;  but  tor  various  reasons  the  work  has  been 
delayed.  Since  the  removal  of  the  books  to  the  new  bnilding  occu- 
pied by  the  J)ei)artment  of  State,  a  card  catalogue  has  been  undei-- 
taken,  on  a  very  comprehensive  plan,  to  supply-  the  need  of  a  thorough 
analytii-al  index  to  the  working  material  of  tiie  library  ;  and  good 
progress  has  been  made.  The  work  is  of  considerable  in)portance,  as 
the  beginning  of  a  systematic  bibliography  of  international  law  and 

di|)lomacv.  • 

DEPARTMEIS^T  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

A  small  reference  library  was  begun  in  tliis  Department  as  early  as 
1S()3,  but  not  till  1SG7  was  any  considerable  collection  of  general  litera- 
ture acquired  and  made  accessible  to  the  employes  of  the  Dei)artnient. 
The  library  now  numbers  8,450  volumes,  a  large  i)art  of  which  is  com- 
])osed  of  works  on  biography,  history,  and  fiction.  Books  can  be  drawn 
daily,  except  Sundays,  by  employes. 

BUREAU   OF   STATISTICS. 

This  librarjf  was  beguu  in  ISGG,  when  the  Bureau  was  established. 
A  few  works,  chieHy  annual  publicntions  of  a  statistical  character, 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  purchased  for  the  Bureau;  but  the 
additions  to  its  library  consist  chiefly  of  the  statistical  publications  ot' 
foreign  governments,  ofBcial  documents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
various  State  and  municii)al  governments  thereof,  and  reports  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  other  associations.  The  library  now  contains 
about  (1,000  volumes,  of  which  upwards  of  1,100  are  in  foreign  langu  *ges, 
including  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Gernmn,  Dutch,  Scan- 
dinavian, Bohemian,  Hungarian,  and  Russian.  There  are  also  about- 
2,500  unbound  pami)hlets.  The  library  is  used  chiefly  bx"  the  olhcers 
and  clerks  of  the  Bureau  in  compiling  statistics. 

FIRST   auditor's   OFFICE. 

The  nucleus  of  this  library  was  formed  in  1780.  It  is  composed 
abnost  exclusively  of  legal  works  and  public  documents.  It  is  only 
for  the  use  of  employes,  for  reference,  and  contains  2,000  volumes. 

LIGHT-HOUSE    BOARD. 

The  library  of  the  Light-House  Board  w?is  begun  in  1852,  and  consists 
maiidy  of  scientific  treatises  needed  for  reference  by  the  employes  of 
the  otlice.  For  a  small  library  it  possesses  an  unusually  large  number 
of  valuable  books,  among  which  are  Annales  deChimie  and  Annales  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physicpie,  201  volumes,  from  1789  to  1872,  early  copies 
of  which  are  not  known  to  be  in  any  other  library  in  the  country  5 
Peclet's  Traite  de  la  Chaleur;  Belidor's  Science  des  Ingenieurs,  printed 
1729;  Stephenson's  Bell  Rock  Light- House  ;  and  Smeaton's  Eddystone 
Light-House,  1793.     The  library  numbers  1,500  volumes. 
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OFFICE    OF    rilK   SUPERVISING   AKCHITEOT. 

This  smill  library  was  bonuii  in  ISjS,  and  cimsists  almost  entirely  of 
tpcliiu)li>;i;i(Ml  works  rtMjiiireil  lor  |)ur|M)si's  of  reference  in  the  (Viities  of 
the  olUce  to  which  it  belongs.     It  numbers  LMO  volumes. 

UNITED   STATES   COAST   SURVEY. 

The  library  of  tlie  United  States  Coast-Snrvey  Oflice  contains  about 
3,01)0  volumes.  The  collection  is  the  growth  of  years,  receiving  its  ac- 
cretions from  dt)nations,  exchanges,  and  imrchase.  It  is  restricted 
niaiidy  to  such  scientific  works,  journals,  and  i)eriodic  als  as  are  neces- 
sary and  useful  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  committed  to  the  officers 
and  other  en)plo,\es  of  the  Coast-Survey. 

Tlie  library  contains  works  on  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  geodesy, 
to[)ography  and  hydrography,  navigation  and  engineering,  chemistry, 
physics  and  mechanics,  geology,  meteorology,  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism ;  also  scientific  journals,  and  the  proceedings  of  societies,  astro- 
noiiucal  and  i)hilosoi)hical,  both  at  home  an<l  abroad. 

Among  the  foreign  i)eriodicals  may  be  found  Poggendorfil's  Annalen  der 
Physik,  Dingler's  Polytechnic  Journal,  ComptesKendus,  F'eters's  Astron- 
oinische  yaehrichten,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographic,  Petermann's 
Mittheilungen,  Philoso[)hical  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society,  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

Among  the  American  periodicals  are  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,  Pro(;ee<lings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WAR. 

This  library   was  begun  when  Lewis  Cass  was  Secretary  of  War,  in 

1832.     It  consists  largely  of  works  on  military  science,  though  it  likewise 

possesses  valuable  collections  on  law,  history,  and  biography,  together 

with  public  documents.     It  also  contains   all  the  Government  medals, 

!  and  is  well  supplied  with  valuable  maps  and  charts  showing  the  seiges 

I  and  plans  of  battles  of  many  European  wars,  and  also  of  our  own  wars. 

;  Books  may  be  drawn  oniy  by  offiijers  and  employes  of  the  Department 

■  aidotHcers  of  the  Army  when  in  Washington.     It  is  open  once  a  week 

:  for  delivery  of  books.     The   library  contains  13,000  volumes. 

I  ARTILLERY   SGHOOL. 

i 

'  The  library  of  the  artillery  school  at  Fort  Monroe,  Ya.,  for  the  instruc- 
tioQ  of  officers  of  that  arm  of  the  military  service,  was  begun  in  1824.  It 
had  its  origin  in  a  gift  of  300  volumes  of  professional  works  by  Colonel 
B.  S.  Archer,  inspector-general.  United  States  Army. 

The  library  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  by  presentation  of 
duplicates  from  the  library  of  the  United  States  ]\Iilitary  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  by  purchase.     It  contains  upwards  of  2,500  volirmes. 
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BUREAU  OF   ORDNANCE. 

This  library  was  begun  in  1838,  and  consists  of  valuable  works  ori 
military'  tactics,  engineering,  pyrotecbny,   iuilit;iry  and  civil  law.     Itl 
contains  2,200  volumes. 

OFFICE  OP  THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL. 

The  library  of  this  Office  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  puMic  docus 
inents.  It  has,  however,  a  full  and  complete  collection  of  manascrip| 
reports  of  the  military  history  of  the  late  civil  war,  from  ISiJl)  to  18()5, 
including  those  of  the  late  confederate  government,  and  all  official  cor- 
respondence relative  to  the  war,  which  is  now  iu  progress  of  publica- 
tion.   It  numbers  1,700  bound  volumes. 

OFFICE   OF   THE   SURQEON-GENERAL. 

A  full  descrii)tion  of  this  library,  which  now  numbers  10,0i)0  volunas 
and  40,000  pamphlets,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI  of  this  report. 

•  SIGNAL   OFFICE. 

The  library  of  the  United  States  Signal  Office  was  begun  in  1871.  The 
books  are  entirely  of  a  scientific  character,  consisting  of  works  on 
n)eteorology,  telegraphy,  cipher  and  military  signaling,  and  exami)les 
of  messages  in  different  ciphers.  Exclusive  of  maps,  charts,  and  pa:u- 
phlets,  the  library  contains  2,900  volumes.  It  exchanges  with  twenty- 
one  different  institutions.  More  th  in  50!)  tri-daily  maps  and  balletiusi 
have  been  sent  out  to  foreign  societies  since  1871. 

UNITED   STATES    MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  library  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  was  begun  in  IS12.J 
Its  growth  from  its  establishment  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  records' 
and  many  books  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  February  1!),  1838. 
The  additions  by  decades  have  been  : 

Vols.    ( 

1838-1847 :2,49-; 

1848-1857 :},89;; 

1858-18()7 4,j00(| 

18G8-1875 4,64:! 

Present  number  of  volumes,  25,000;  of  pamphlets,  about  80!) ;  manal 
scripts,  28.     There  is  a  printed  catalogue.  ' 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TEE  XAVY. 

The  library  of  this  Department  comprises  historical,  legal,  and  scien- 
tific works,  especially  those  which  relate  to  naval  affairs.  It  is  used  foi 
reference,  and  is  accessible  to  employes  and  officers  of  the  Navy.  Book? 
are  i)urchased  from  the  contingent  fund.  This  library  receives  work> 
occasionally,  on  nautical  affairs,  from  officers  at  foreign  stations.  1 
numbers  4,000  volumes. 
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BUREAU  OF  MEIHCINE  AND  SURGERY. 

This  library  consists  cluelly  ot  nHMlicnI  and  si-ieiitilic.  works;  is  used 
only  (or  rclVMviH'o  in  [)erforming  tlic  diitit's  of  tlio  Otlice;  and  numbers 
l.dOU  volumes. 

BUREAU  OV  NAVKrATION. 

The  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  made  up  cliiefly  of  scien- 
titic  works  on  navigation  and  nauticarastronon)y  ;  is  used  only  for  refer- 
ence; and  numbers  1,2.50  volumes. 

HYDROGRAPIIIC  OFFICE. 

This  library,  numbering  7,000  volumes,  was  begun  in  1807.  It  con- 
sists largely  of  liydrographic,  meteorologic,  and  nautical  works,  together 
with  numerous  maps  and  plates.  The  collection  is  chiefly  for  reference. 
It  supplies  i)ublic  libraries  at  home  with  its  publications,  and  exchanges 
with  hydrographic  otlices,  geographical  and  other  scientitic  societies. 

NAVAL  OBSERVATORY. 

BY   PROF.   J.   H.  NOUIJSE,  II.  S.  X., 

JAhrarinn  Vnited  States  Xaval  Observatory. 

On  the  founding  of  the  Observatory,  184:3,  Lie'ut.  James  M.  Gilliss,U.  S. 
X,,  visited  the  chief  observatories  in  Europe  in  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  buildings  niul  the  purchase  of  the  instruments  to  be 
used  in  making  astronomical  and  meteorological  observations. 

To  the  proper  success  of  the  institution  Lieutenant  Gilliss  judged 
the  formation  of  a  scientific  library  also  to  be  essential ;  he  there- 
fore submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Navy  Department  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  such  standard  works  directly  related  to  astronomical 
operations  as  should  form  the  basis  of  an  adequate  collection.  He 
consulted  the  eminent  astronomers.  Airy,  Schumacher,  Encke,  and  La- 
ment, in  reference  to  this  object;  being  guided  also  by  the  catalogue  of 
the  library  of  the  High  School  Observatory  of  Philadelphia,  at  that  date 
almost  the  only  observhtory  existing  in  the  United  States." 

LieutenantGilliss'sselectionsembraced  700  volumesof  English, French, 
ami  (rerman  standard  publications  wiiich  he  purchased  at  London,  Paris, 
an^l  Leipzig.  He  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  "that  much 
interest  had  been  evinced  in  the  success  of  the  Naval  Observatory  by 
the  distinguished  savants  whom  he  had  the  honor  to  meet ;  that  in  token 
of  their  gratification  at  the  establishment  of  an  institution  by  the  United 
States  where  science  would  be  prosecuted,  contributions  had  been  made 
by  the  Koyal  Society,  Koyal  Astronomical  Society,  the  Astronomers 
Koyal  at  Greenwicli,  Berlin,  Brussels,  and  Munich,  and  the  Astronomers 
at  Cambridge,  Dorpat,  Prague,  and  Oxford  ;  by  the  English  Admiralty, 
the  Honorable  East  India  Company,  the  Ilydrographer  of  the  Koyal 
Xavy,  and  by  various  authors  of  repute,  and  that  the  Observatory  had 
been  placed  on  the  list  of  corresi)ondents  to  receive  from  that  date  the 
following  publications:  The  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  Memoirs  of 
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the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  the  Astronomical  Observations  o 
Greenwich,  Cainbriclge,  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  Dorpat,  Munich,  Praguei 
Brussels,  Hamburg,  Madras,  and  Berlin." 

Tlie  basis  of  a  library  adapted  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of  an  astro 
iiomical  institution  having  been  thus  secured,  accessions  have  beei 
received  from  the  date  of  its  founding,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  by  pur 
chase,  but  largely  by  exchanges  with  the  most  noted  institutions  at  homt 
and  abroad.  These  exchanges  are  effected  through  the  ofhees,  chiefly 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  resident  legations  respond  ver^ 
cordially,  also,  in  forwarding  volumes  to  foreign  public  institutions.  Ii 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  expenses  of  preparing  and  publishing  the  an 
nual  volumes  of  the  Observatory  are  largely  returned  by  the  exchange- 
received,  which  are  here  building  up  a  scientitic  treasury  of  an  astro 
Iiomical,  mathematical,  and  geodetic  cliaracter  for  public  use. 
The  collection,  which  is  approaching  7,000  volumes,  while  directly 
promoting  the  daily  work  of  the  institution,  has  always  been,  and  re 
mains,  available  for  use  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 
and  by  officers  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Government,  when  em 
ployed  on  astronomical  or  geodetic  duty,  such  as  surveys  of  our  bouii 
dary  lines  or  of  our  lake  or  sea  coasts  w-hich  involve  astronomlca 
observations,  the  determination  of  differences  of  longitude  by  telegrapl 
lines,  etc.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  library  has  alwaytj; 
been  available  for  the  work  of  individual  astronomer;*  and  scientists: 
also,  from  whom  frequent  calls  continue  to  be  made  for  inform;itiou  froii 
its  archives.  A  copy  of  its  annual  publication  is  forwarded  to  the  libra' 
ries  of  the  separate  bureaus  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  to  our  own 
observatories  and  scientitic  institutions,  including  each  State  library 
and  the  libraries  of  our  chief  colleges.  A  copy  is  also  sent  to  sncl; 
individuals  as  furnish  evidence  of  their  ability  to  appreciate,  or  of  theii; 
being  themselves  engaged  in,  practical  astronomical  work.  i 

UNITED   STATES    NAVAL   ACADEMY. 

BV  PROF.   TIIO.MAS    KAKNEV,  j 

Librarian  of  the  United  Stales  Naval  Academy.  \ 

A  short  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Naval  School  at  Anuapo' 
lis,  Md.,  in  1845,  the  Navy  Department  transferred  to  it  a  number  C 
volumes  which  had  been  in  use  in  United  States  ships  of  war  for  purpose! 
of  instruction  and  in  navy  yards ;  which  collection,  with  small  additiotifi 
nuide  to  it  from  time  to  time  between  1815  and  1851,  constitutes  the  uuj 
cleus  of  the  present  library.  j 

A  board  of  olUcers  was  detailed  by  the  Navy  Department  in  October' 
18-40,  to  frame  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  reorganization  of  the  institution' 
On  the  1st  of  J  uly,  1850,  these  regulations  went  into  operation,  the  name  o 
the  institution  having  thereby  become  the  United  States  Naval  Academy! 

Beginning  with    1851,  and  onward  thereafter,   important  addition 
were  made  to  this  inconsiderable  collection,  so  that  in  1855  it  contaiue( 
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4,751  voliiini's,  in  18(>r>,  !),r)98  volumes,  nnd  in  187."»,  17,(178  vohiines;  in 
iuiilition  to  wliicli  it  possessaos  LMl  inannscripts,  70")  ])iinii)liU'ts,  a  st't  of 
tin'  rniti'<l  States  Coast  Survey  Charts,  a  set  of  the  British  Admiralty 
Charts,  and  others. 

In  niakin^r  additions  to  the  library,  the  chief  aim  has  always  been  to 
rentier  the  larj^cst  i)0ssible  aid  to  the  several  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, and  especially  to  make  the  professional  collection  equal  to  all  exi- 
;;encies.  Tiie  library  possesses  a  very  larp;e  number  of  the  most  ap- 
proved treatises  on  all  naviil  subjects  published  here,  in  Great  Britain, 
or  ill  Continental  Europe.  Every  new  publication  of  this  sort,  when  of 
merit,  is  speedily  added  to  the  collection. 

The  total  amount  of  money  ai)plied  to  the  increase  of  the  library  is 
estimated  at  $35,180. 

in  the  summer  of  1800  a  catalogue  was  i)iiiited  and  published,  in- 
dicating the  possession,   on   the  30th  of  Jane  of    that  year,  of  8,548 

volumes. 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  library  of  this  Department  was  begun  in  18G2,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  public  documents,  but  a  small  portion  of  it  being  general  literature. 
It  is  used  only  for  reference  by  the  employes  of  the  Department.  The 
number  of  volumes  is  0,000. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


% 


The  library  of  the  Interior  Department  was  begun  in  1850.  It  has 
i)eeu  increased  from  year  to  year  by  means  of  the  contingent  fund.  In 
1874,  1,027  volumes  were  added.  It  is  a  library  of  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture, and  open  to  the  employes  of  the  Department.  The  collection  em- 
braces many  works  of  value  and  interest.  The  number  of  volumes  is 
."),580.    There  is  a  printed  catalogue  of  the  library. 

Since  January,  1875,  statistics  of  ihe  circnlation  have  been  carefully 
kept,  and  an  abstract  of  the  result  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report 

BUREAU   OF   EDUCATION. 

T^^e  formation  of  this  library  was  begun  in  1870.  It  contains  about 
■».000  bound  volumes,  consisting  mainly  of  works  relating  to  education, 
and  nearly  15,000  educational  journals  and  pamphlets.  The  depart- 
ments of  American,  State,  and  city  reports  on  public  education,  and  of 
catalojiues  and  reports  of  American  colleges,  schools  of  science,  and  pro- 
fessional schools  and  academies,  are  very  complete.  The  library  also 
possesses  a  large  collection  of  reports  of  reformatory  and  charitable 
institutions  in  which  schools  are  maintained. 

There  are  full  sets  of  reports  on  education  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  British  Colonies,  Brazil,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic:  and  pretty  full,  though  not  complete,  sets  from  Den- 
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mark,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  Egypt,  Chili,  M(?xico,| 
Ecuador,  and  tlie  United  States  of  Colombia.  Kecently  a  large  acquisi-i 
tion  lias  been  made  of  the  cataloo^nes  and  reports  of  American  public 
libraries,  coin[)rising  some  500  of  tiie  former  and  TOO  of  the  latter.  Tliel 
library  also  contains  probably  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  current 
American  periodical  literature  relating  to  education  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  regularly  receives  the  more  important  foreign  edu- 
cational periodicals. 

ASYLUM  FOR   THE   INSANE. 

The  hospital  possesses  two  libraries:  the  first,  a  s;u  ill  meilical  library 
of  200  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  medical  officers  ;  the  second,  a  general 
library  of  1,200  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  patients.  13jth  were  begun 
at  the  opening  of  the  hospital  in  1855.  About  one-fourth  of  the  patieuts 
use  the  general  library.  The  library  is  sustained  partly  by  the  G^neiral  : 
Government  and  partly  by  contributions. 

GENERAL   LAND-OFFICE. 

The  library  contains  500  volumes,  composed  entirely  of  law  books 
and  ddcuments  relating  to  public  lauds.  Charts  and  maps  of  all  the 
surveys  in  the  country  may  also  be  found  in  this  library. 

NATIONAL  DEAF  MUTE  COLLEGE. 

BY   PKOF.  E.    M.    GALLAUDET,  TH.   D.,    LL.D., 

President  of  the  National  Deaf-Mule  College. 

The  nearness  of  the  great    libraries  of   the  Government  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  this  library  to  emulate  those  of  other  colleges.     About 
1,200  volumes  have  been  collected,  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  mainly: 
such  as  wouUl  be  often  consulted  as  books  of  reference  by  prolessors! 
and  students.  i 

The  college  has,  however,  recently  secured  a  very  important  collection 
of  works  relating  to  the  instruction  and  treatme;it  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, , 
surpassed  in  extent  and  value,  it  is  believed,  only  by  the  library  of  the ; 
brothers  Guyot,  eminent  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Holland. 

This  collection  was  gathered  by  the  late  Charles  Baker,  Ph.  J).,  who 
was  for  the  period  of  forty- five  years  head  master  of  the  Yorkshire 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Doncaster,  England.     Dr.  Baker 
has  lor  many  years  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of ' 
deaf-mutes  in  the  world.     He  has  published  many  educational  worlds' 
ot'  value,  and  was  eminently  successful  in  his  management  of  one  of  the 
most  nourishing  of  the  British  institutions  for  deaf-mutes.     In  the  course  ^ 
of  a  life  full  of  engrossing  official  labors.  Dr.  Baker  found  time  to  col- 
lect more  than  000  volumes  concerning  the  deaf  and  duuib.     Among 
these  are  found  works  in  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  German,  and 
Dutch;  besides  very  many  in  English.     From  the  sixteenth  century  on 
through  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth,  these  volumes 
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were  piil>Ii"^lH'il ;  ainoni;  the  cMrlicr  biMiiy"  I'ijuikI  works  of  .Icrotno  Car- 
ilaii,  .Iiiaii  Pablo  Hoiu't,  .loliii  Uiilwt'r,  William  Holder,  Joliii  Wallis, 
Kt'iK'liii  JJi.uliy,  (u'or^e  JSibscota,  Citorge  Dalj^anio,  and  .John  Conrad 
Aniinaii. 

Thosi'  wlio  may  be  (U'sirons  of  consiiltiDfj  tlie  I>aker  Library,  \vill  bo 
JMieri'stcd  to  know  that  in  tlie  annual  report  of  Ihe  Colnmbia  histitiitiou 
for  the  Deaf  and  ])nmb,  for  the  year  ending-  June  iW,  187."),  a  complete 
list  of  titles  may  be  found. 

It  is  the  paipose  of  the  oflicers  of  the  institution  to  publish  hereafter 
a  full  (leseri[)tive  catalogue  of  the  collection. 

PATENT- OFFICE   LIBRARY. 

]tY    W.    I'.    TAYLOR, 
Librarian  of  the  Vj,tcnt- Office  Library. 

This  library  may  be  said»to  have  been  founded  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  IS,')*.),  ai)proj)riating  81,<>U()  from  the  [)atent  fund  ibr  the  pur- 
chase of  "  necessary  books  "  for  the  use  of  the  Patent  Office.  Designed 
as  a  collection  for  reference  in  the  examination  of  applications  for  pat- 
euts,  in  order  to  determine  the  question  of  novelty  of  invention,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  it  has  grown  mainly  in  the  direction  of  technological 
l)ablications,  including  full  sets  of  manj'  of  the  periodicals  devoted  to 
special  industrial  arts,  and  all  the  more  important  treatises  on  machines, 
arts,  processes,  and  products  in  the  English,  French,  and  German  lan- 
guages. Prominent  among  such  works,  the  library  contains  a  series 
of  the  English  patents  from  their  beginning,  continuing  to  date, 
numbering  upwards  of  2,000  volumes,  text  and  plates;  a  series  of  the 
French  i)atents,  as  published,  numbering  some  ISO  volumes  of  text,  and 
as  many  of  plates;  and  others  less  voluminous,  as  the  patents  of  Bel- 
gium, Austria,  Italy,  etc.  The  library  contains  also  a  large  number  of 
encyclopedias  of  every  description,  while  the  transactions  of  engineer- 
ing and  other  societies,  a  few  of  the  best  reviews,  scientific  periodicals, 
and  works  on  science  of  a  somewhat  general  character,  have  considera- 
bly extended  the  scope  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  collection. 

It  now  contains  about  23,000  volumes,  and  still  adhering  to  its  orig- 
inal purpose  is  believed  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  best  technolog- 
ical library  in  the  country.  It  is  a  useful  resort  for  the  study  of  the 
ai)plications  of  science  to  art  in  every  department  and  in  all  kinds  of 
practical  or  utilitarian  investigation.  It  labors  under  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  want  of  room,  which  restricts  convenient  display,  and  which 
must  very  soon  arrest  either  its  growth  or  its  availability  unless  relieved 
by  some  extension. 

The  books  are  freely  open  to  consultation  in  the  library  hall  by  all 
persons,  but  can  be  taken  out  oidy  by  employes  in  tiie  diseharge  of 
lueir  official  duties.  The  library  is  largely  used  by  inventors,  their  at- 
torneys, and  all  interested  in  patent  business,  as  well  as  by  men  of 
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science  in  pursuit  of  special  information.  The  number  of  persons  using 
it  annually  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  but  must  amount  to  several  thou-, 
sand. 

No  special  a[)propriations  for  the  increase  of  the  library  have  been- 
made  for  many  years,  but  it  has  been  sustained  by  the  precarious  sup- 
l)ly  derived  from  the  general  contingent  fund  of  the  Ottice. 

In  reganl  to  the  distribution  of  the  published  patents:  By  joint  reso- 
lution of  January  11, 1871,  loO  copies  of  the  specifications  and  drawings 
are  authorized  to  be  gratuitously  supplied  to  the  capitol  of  every  State 
and  Territory  freely  open  to  the  public,  and  to  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
district  court  of  each  judicial  district  of  the  United  States.  The  Coni- 
niissioner  is  further  authorized  to  supply  at  cost  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
any  public  library  which  will  pay  the  expenses  of  transi)ortatiou  and 
binding  and  preserve  tlie  volumes  under  i)roper  custody  for  convenienc 
access  to  public  inspection. 

The  Official  Gazette  is  published  and  sold  at  the  price  of  $G  per  annum, 
■each  member  of  Congress  being  entitled  to  one  copy  for  himself  and  to 
eight  copies  for  distribution  to  public  libraries  only. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Although  a  small  collection  of  law  books  had  been  made  in  the  Office 
of  the  Attorney  General  as  early  as  1831,  it  may  said  that  the  library 
of  the  Office  owes  its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Caleb  Cashing,  who, 
while  Attorney-General,  in  1853,  made  extensive  additions  of  standard 
treatises  on  American  and  foreign  law.  It  has  since  steadily  increased, 
and  now  foinis  an  excellent  collection  of  American,  English,  aiul  Span- 
ish-American law  books,  including  valuable  works  on  Koman  law.  Con- 
gress appropriates  $3,000  yearly  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  library 
numbers  12,000  volumes. 

OFFICE   OF   SOLICITOR   OF   THE   TREASURY. 

This  library  was  begun  in  1843  by  the  appropriation  therefor  of  $250 
by  Congress.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of  law  books  and  official  docu- 
ments for  reference,  and  numbers  6,000  volumes. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

BY  .J.  B.  KLTSSELT., 

Librarian  of  the  Department  of  AgricuUuve. 

The  library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  contains  about  7,000 
volumes,  and  is  annually  incnnised  by  an  appropri.ition  of  $1,500  by 
Congress,  and  by  the  exchange  of  its  annual  and  monthly  reports  with 
various  agricultural  and  i)hilos()i)hicil  societies  in  P^nrope.  In  the  sub- 
jects of  agriculture  and  natural  history,  and  their  kindred  branches  of 
botany,  geology,  entomology,  and  chemistry,  this  library  is  undoubiedly 
the  most  complete  on  the  continent. 
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The  library  contains  nearly  complete  sets  of  the  nnniial  reports  on 
a^'ricultnro  and  fjoology  of  the  different  State  boards  of  agriculture  in 
all  tlie  i)rincipal  States  for  the  last  twenty  years;  also  tlic  transac- 
tions of  the  Linna'an  and  Uoyal  S(»cieties  of  London;  Curtis  and 
Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  from  1787  to  the  [)resent  time;  Sowerby's 
Eni^lish  Botany,  in!)  volumes;  the  splendid  woric  of  Ettingshausen  and 
Pokany,  Der  Naturselbstdruck,  in  7  voluin::!s  folio,  a  present  from  the 
Em|>eror  of  Austria;  the  reports  of  the  chief  a^jricultural  anil  horti- 
cultural societies  of  Ejrope  and  Australia,  and  the  principal  scientific 
journals  of  p]urope. 

Of  the  auuual  reports  of  this  Dciparttnent  2'50,O00  copies  were  printed 
annually  for  ten  years  for  distribution  through  members  of  Congress 
and  otherwise  to  agricultural  societies;  for  1872  and  1873,  125,000  copies 
only.  Of  the  monthly  reports,  respecting  the  prosi)ect  for  the  crops  of 
the  current  season,  25,000  copies  are  published  and  distributed  through- 
out this  country  and  Europe. 

SUMMARY. 

The  foregoing  libraries  of  the  General  Government  number,  according 
to  the  latest  reports,  in  the  aggregate,  656,070  volumes  and  116,505 
pamphlets;  the  latter  but  imperfectly  reported. 

Following  will  be  found  notices  of  libraries  for  the  use  of  soldiers  and 
seamen,  which  are  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  General  Government, 
hut  are  mainly  sup[)orted  by  their  beneficiaries  and  b}'  the  benevolence 
of  societies  and  individuals. 

LIBRARIES  FOR  SOLDIERS  A^T>  SAILORS. 

soldiers'  home. 

I  This  library  was  begun  in  1850,  and  contains  2,500  volumes.  It  re- 
ceived some  accessions  from  hospitals  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1865, 
I  but  has  been  chiefly  maintained  from  the  soldiers'  fund.  Attached  to 
I  it  is  a  reading  room  furnished  with  the  leading  newspapers  and  peri- 
i  odiculs. 

LIBRARIES   OF  MILITARY  POSTS. 

By  a  wise  provision  of  the  Army  Regulations,  libraries  have  been  in- 
'■  stituted  and  are  maintained  at  each  military  post.     Some  of  these  are 
,  of  very  considerable  value.     Being  purchased  from  savings  accruing 
I  from  rations,  and  each  company  of  a  regiment  owning  a  pro  rata  share, 
\  the  library  of  a  post  is  disperseil  as  the  companies  go  to  different  stations. 
As  the  Army  was  suddenly  increased  in  1831,  the  attention  of  phi- 
!  laothropic  men  was  newly  awakened  to  the  intellectual  needs  of  the 
i  soldier,  and  the  United  States  Military  Post  Library  Association,  of 
New  York,   was  organized  in  that  year  to  supply  reading  for  him 
The  aims  of  this  association  have  met  with  a  great  degree  of  success. 
The  soldier  on  our  most  remote  frontier  is  now,  through  this  agency, 
regularly  supplied  with  the  best  reading. 
18  E 
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The  report  of  tUe  associatiou  for  tlie  year  1875  presents  the  followiug^ 
facts : 

Number  of  books  of  history,  travel,  fiction,  etc.,  forwarded  to  Army  posts,  4,672  ;  iiiim- 
ber  of  religions  papers  to  Army  posts,  80,000  ;  socnlar  papers  to  Army  posts,  17!!<,000 
magazines,  9,875  ;  18mo  publications  of  tbe  association,  7,000 ;  pamphlets  forwarded^ 
2,625  ;  UTiniber  of  literary  commissions  transacted  for  Army  ]*)st8,  officers,  chaplains, 
and  soldiers,  2,750  ;  value  of  transportation  furnished  by  United  States  Government, 
$2,500;  value  of  books  purchased  for  United  States  military  posts,  |;2,900  ;  value  of 
books  donated  to  United  States  military  posts,  §2,000;  value  of  periodicals  purchased 
lor  United  States  military  posts,  $10,600  ;  value  of  periodicals  donated  to  United  States 
military  posts,  $4,200. 

Of  our  receipts  during  the  year,  about  $15,000  have  come  from  the  Army  itself,  largely 

from  the  reading  associations  of  the  enlisted  men. 

*  j<  #  #  *  •     *  # 

At  the  kind  suggestion  of  Mr.  William  Libbey,  of  this  city,  a  plan  was  matured  dur- 
ing the  year,  similar  to  the  loan  library  system  of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  So- 
ciety, for  the  collection  of  about  75  volumes  of  special  books,  in  a  neat  library  case,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  such  men  as  were  disposed  to  make  use  of  them. 

The  books  are  of  a  very  readable  character,  comprising  some  of  the  best  works  in  our 
language,  and  including  selections  from  the  best  authors  in  prose  and  poetry.  There 
is  a  suflicient  admixture  of  religious  and  temperance  books  ;  also,  some  works  of  his- 
toiy,  popular  science,  travel,  fiction,  etc.,  purely  secular. 

Mr.  Libbey  sent,  in  his  own  name,  and  paid  for,  the  first  ten  of  these  lil)rarie8,  at  a 
cost  of  $500.  Twenty-two  libraries  have  thus  far  been  sent  to  various  stations,  and  are 
now  in  service. 

Libraries  are  found  at  nearly  every  post  and  garrison,  from  the  most 
remote,  at  Sitka,  in  Alaska,  to  the  oldest  military  post  in  the  United 
States.  The  one  first  named,  the  only  library  in  Alaska,  contains  aboiU 
600  volumes.  The  largest  miscellaneous  military  library  is  that  at  Fort' 
('olnmbus,  K.  Y.,  which  contains  over  2,500  volumes  ;  that  at  Willet's 
l\)int,  N.  Y.,  has  an  aggregate  of  2,300  volumes  ;  that  at  Fort  ^Yarre^, 
Mass.,  contains  nearly  1,500  volumes  ;  those  at  Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  and 
at  Omaha  Barracks,  Nebr.,  number  about  1,200  volumes  eacli.  i 

lleports  have  been  received  from  78  garrison  and  regimental-  libra- 
ries, which  contain  in  the  aggregate  32,300  volumes.  Of  these  libra| 
ries,  30  contained  from  300  to  2,550  volumes  each. 

HEADQUARTERS   OF   THE   ARMY. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  at  Washington,  D.  C,  there  is  n 
library  of  considerable  value,  the  formation  of  which  was  begun  by 
General  Grant  when  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  and  to  which  inr 
portant  additions  have  been  made  by  General  Sherman.  It  contain.'l 
1,300  volumes.  The  books  have  been  selected  with  careful  attention  t< 
the  purposes  for  which  such  a  collection  is  needed. 

NATIONAL   HOME   FOR    DISABLED   VOLUNTEER    SOLDIERS. 

The  four  branches  of  this  Home,  situated  at  Togus,  Me.,  Hampton 
Va.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  contain  about  17,000  volumes; 
mostly  contributed  by  individuals.  The  exi)enses  of  administration  ar| 
I>aid  from  the  general  fund«,  from  which,  in  some  instances,  purchases  0| 
books  have  also  been  made.    At  the  Milwaukee  branch,  a  catalogue  c 
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the  library  was  prepared  and  iiriiited  iii  1^7").  At  tlio  central  brain-li, 
Dayton,  a  history  of  the  home  and  of  (Inr-piii  of  Nantes  liave,  been 
published  by  the  Historical  and  Monnaieiital  Society,  the  meiobers  ot 
which,  1,500'  in  unmber,  are  inmates  of  the  Home.  At  the  central 
branch  are  two  lib|j^ries,  described  by  the  chaidain  as  follows  : 

The  riituain  Library  was  ostablishctl  July  4,  ISH-^,  ami  oimtaiiis  ^,(J  )0  vdIu'iios,  com- 
prisiii";  history,  V>ioi;rapliy,  travels,  and  many  valuable  works  on  art ;  also  a  tine  collec- 
tion of  books  on  arc^iitecture,  ancient  and  modern,  comi)lete  works  of  the  best  novel- 
ists of  America  and  foreign  lands.  The  library,  thou<;h  smiill,  is  one  of  the  most  select 
and  valuable  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  is  entirely  the  f;ift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell  I'ut- 
uaui,  of  Boston,  Mass.    This  library'  is  valued  at  $12,000. 

Mrs.  rutnani  has  also  presented  about  '200  paintings,  chronios,  litbograplis,  and  other 
pictures,  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  library  liall. 

The  Thomas  Library,  which  occupies  the  sim^  hill,  was  established  in  October, 
W\9,  and  contains  .5,100  volumes,  principally  made  up  of  history,  travels,  biographv, 
and  the  better  class  of  light  literature;  it  is  valued  at  .'$7,r)00.  With  very  few  excej»tions 
these  books  have  been  givtm  by  the  soldiers  who  served  under  Maj.  Gen.  George  H. 
Thomas,  in  whose  honor  the  library  is  named.  About  two  hundred  of  the  best  i;wws- 
papers  of  the  land,  secular  and  religions,  come  regularly  to  the  reading  room  ;  also  the 
leading  magazines  and  pictorials  are  regularly  received. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Home  for  the  jear  1875,  presents  the  following  information: 

The  libraries  of  the  several  Homes  have  steadily  increased,  both  in  size  and  value. 
during  the  year.  The  central  branch  reports  the  largest  increase,  owing  mainly  to 
the  continued  thonglitfnluess  of  its  kind  patron,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell  Putnam,  of  Boston. 
The  use  made  of  these  libraries  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  .")0,426  volumes  were 
taken  out  and  read  during  the  past  year,  not  including  the  hundreds  of  valuable  works 
of  refc*renc(!,  etc.,  daily  consulted,  but  which,  by  the  rules,  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
library  rooms. 

The  reading  rooms,  which  are  large,  well  furnished,  and  beautiful  halls,  are  supi)lied 
with  all  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  of  this  country  (mostly  presented  by 
the  publishers)  and  some  of  the  more  prominent  onesof  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  rooms  are  always  crowded,  both  daj^  and  evening,  and  the  papers  read  until  they 
are  sometimes  literally  worn  out  in  the  handling.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
number  of  volumes  in  each  library;  the  increase  during  the  j^ear  ;  the  number  of 
papers  and  magazines  received;  and  the  number  of  books  taken  out  and  read  at  each 
branch  during  the  year : 


Number  of  volumes  in  library 

Increase  during  year 

Number  daily  papers  received 

I   Number  weekly  papers  received 

I   Number  magazines  and  periodicals  received.. 

Number  books  takenon  t  and  read  du  ringthe  year 
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I      The  number  of  inmates  November  30,   1875,   was  4,010,  of  whom 
!  3,691  were  able  to  read  and  write. 
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LIBRAEIES   0]N'  NAVAL   AND  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

The  wants  of  onr  sailors  as  well  as  of  our  soldiers  iu  respect  to  libra- 
ries are  also  provided  for,  partly  by  Govern uient,  but  mainly  by  volun- 
tary effort.  Each  of  the  navy  yards  and  several  of  the  marine  hos- 
pitals have  a  library,  the  largest,  that  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard, 
containing  about  4,500  volumes.  Seven  libraries  of  this  class  reported 
contain  an  aggregate  of  11,50G  volumes,  the  number  ranging  from 
400  to  4,500  in  each.  Afloat,  the  sailor  is  also  furnished  with  suitable 
reading.  The  subjoined  statement  by  Commodore  Ammen,  U.  S.  N., 
will  indicate  what  is  done  in  this  way  by  the  General  Government ; 
the  interesting  sketch  of  the  operations  of  the  American  Seamen's 
Friend  Society  of  New  York,  by  Rev.  H.  H.  McFarland,  and  the  notice 
of  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Seamen's  Friend  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, will  indicate  what  is  done  by  those  societies.  The  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  Mission  Society  for  Seamen,  of  New  York,  expends  -$500 
annually  for  books  which  are  donated  to  sailors  and  ships. 

LIBRARIES  ON  SHIPS  OF  WAR. 

Three  thousand  dollars  are  annually  appropriated  to  purchase  ani 
maintain  ships'  libraries. 

All  vessels  of  war  in  commission,  about  forty  at  this  time,  as  well  ai 
the  different  shore  stations,  eight  in  number,  are  furnished  with  libraries, 

The  number  of  volumes  contained  in  ships'  libraries  varies  with  th 
rate  of  the  A'essel,  flagships  having  additional  books.  In  general  th 
number  as  follows:  For  flag-ships,  124 volumes j  second  rate,  85;  thiri 
rate,  48 ;  fourth  rate,  30. 

The  books  are  all  either  professional  or  necessary  adjuncts  to  enabl 
the  commanding  and  other  ofiScers  to  perform  their  duties  intelligently! 

Sailing  directions,  nautical  and  astronomical  works,  charts,  and  othe 
information  necessary  to  the  practical  work  of  navigation,  are  uo 
included  in  the  library. 

Vessels  of  war  of  all  sizes  usually  make  an  assessment  on  officers  anc 
men,  scaled  on  relative  pay,  and  purchase  the  current  literature  of  tb( 
day,  embracing,  in  large  vessels,  several  hundred  volumes,  which  ar< 
issued  and  turned  in,  and,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  cruise,  dividen 
among  the  subscribers.    • 

LIBRARIES   OP   THE   AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND   SOCIETY. 
BY  KEV.   II,   II.   MCFAIiLAND. 

It  is  im.possible  to  determine  the  beginnings  or  trace  the  early  result] 
of  furnishing  books,  for  use  by  their  crews,  to  sea- going  vessels  iu  th' 
ports  of  the  United  States.  Probably  a  few  shipowners,  from  philai! 
thropic  or  other  motives,  had  long  done  this  to  some  extent,  but  uo  sy!| 
tematic  work  had  been  attempted  in  this  country  until  the  year  1851; 
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wlii'ii  tlie  American  SeanuMrs  I'^ioiid  Socioty  ln'fjiui  to  place  its  loan 
liluiuit's  for  siMiiien  upon  Aiiu»rican  and  |)rovincial  vo.ss<»ls  sailing  from 
New  York  ami  l>.)ston.  It  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  tbis  system  that 
the  books  arc  loaned,  not  given,  to  the  crews,  and  that  pains  are  taken 
to  secnro  from  some  person  in  cliarjje  of  each  library,  either  npon  the 
vessel's  retnrn  to  port  or  thron<;h  i)rior  corresi)');idence,  a  record  of  its 
readiriij  and  nsefalness.  Effort  to  secure  this  is  in  large  measure  suc- 
cessful. 

These  libraries  are  put  up  in  portal)le  wooden  cases,  20  by  1.3  inches 
in  size,  consecutively  numbered,  at  a  total  expense  of  $20  each  — the 
funds  being  provided  by  voluntary  contributions  to  the  society's  treasury 
for  this  specific  purpose, —  and  contain,  on  the  average,  thirty-five  vol- 
umes, always  including  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  unless  it  is  ascertained  by 
iniiuiry  that  the  vessel  is  already  supplied  therewith.  Accompanying 
the  Sciiptnres  are  tive  or  six  carefully-  chosen  religious  books  and  a 
selection  of  miscellaneous  volumes. 

Contributions  for  these  libraries  are  received  from  Sabbath  schools, 
duirches,  and  individuals  from  a  wide  area  of  country.  The  growth 
in  this  department  of  the  society's  operations  has  been  continuous. 
In  1859-'G0,  10  libraries  were  sent  out;  in  1874-75,  454;  a  total  to 
May  1,  1875,  of  5,233.  Reshipments  of  these  libraries  to  the  same 
date  amount  to  3,773,  the  books  in  all  cases  being  inspected  and 
refitted  before  such  reshipment.  The  number  of  volumes  issued  has 
been  228,250,  and  the  number  of  seamen  to  whom  they  have  been  avail- 
able, so  far  as  known,  is  212,720.  They  are  placed  upon  vessels  (mainly 
upon  sailing  vessels)  voyaging  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  whole 
number  furnished  to  Uuited  States  naval  vessels  and  hospitals  to  May 
1,  1S75,  is  840,  containing  30,150  volumes;  and  the  total  number  of  men 
on  these  vessels,  to  whom  they  have  been  accessible,  is  90,102. 

These  books  are  now  widely  and  earnestly  sought  for  by  seamen.  Ex- 
perience enables  the  society  to  adapt  its  selections  to  their  tastes  anil 
requirements  with  judgment,  and  every  year  adds  testimony-  that  they 
are  carefully  read  and  thoroughly  appreciated. 

It  would  be  dilficult  to  overstate  the  results  of  this  enterprise 
from  an  educational,  a  reformatory,  or  a  religious  point  of  view.  The 
libraries  are  coaiposed,  for  the  most  part,  of  books  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  visitation  by  the  agents  of  the  society,  and  the  inclusion, 
in  each,  of  one  or  more  books  in  German,  Spanish,  Swedish,  French, 
Italian,  I) mish,  or  other  European  tongues,  secures  some  fitness  in  read- 
ing matter  to  the  respective  nationality  of  every  crew.  And  among 
certain  classes  of  seamen,  the  whole  tone  of  sailor  life  has  been  im- 
proved, as  shown  by  the  lessening  of  profanity  and  intemperance  :  the 
awakening  and  culture  of  a  setise  of  manhood;  as  well  as  by  the  begin- 
I  ning  and  growth  of  Christian  faith.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  moreover, 
that  among  these  classes  there  has  been  a  general  elevation  of  the  stand  - 
ard  of  discipline,  with  benefit  to  all  interested. 
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Such  results,  tliougb  as  yet  partial,  c;in  ouly  be  compreliended  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  coudition  and  surroundings  of  the  common  sailor  in 
the  past.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  other  countries,  these  have  been 
such  that  the  sailor,  in  maritime  cities,  has  been  dreaded  by  all  other 
classes  like  a  pestilence.  Habitually  dissipated  and  often  riotous  whea 
on  shore,  abusing  his  physique  to  such  a  degree  that  a  generation  of 
common  seamen  has  ordinarily  passed  out  of  existence  in  each  twelve 
to  fifteen  years,  it  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  two  generations 
since,  when  one  of  them  could  read  or  write.  Thus,  with  both  mental 
and  moral  powers  unexercised,  his  position  among  his  fellow  men  was, 
practically,  that  of  an  outcast.  Satisfying  evidence  affords  ground 
'for  belief  that  a  change  is  taking  place  among  these  men,  under  the 
force  of  enlightened  Christian  effort,  and  in  it  these  loan  libraries  are 
performing  a  most  salutary  and  im})ortant  part. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  society's  work  in  other  countries  is  shown  by 
the  gift  to  it  in  1874  of  £300  in  gold,  ($1,620,)  by  the  Countess  of  Ab- 
erdeen, in  Scotland.  This  sum  was  forwarded  to  send  out  and  to  keep 
atioat,  through  the  society,  one  hundred  libraries  in  memory  of  her  sou, 
George,  sixth  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  for  more  than  three  years  a  sailor  ou 
American  vessels,  and  lost  at  sea,  six  days  out  from  Boston,  Mass., 
January  27,  1870,  while  first  mate  of  the  schooner  Hera  of  that  port. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND   SOCIETY. 

This  society  began  its  operations  in  the  year  18G1.  Its  work  is  akiu 
to  that  of  the  sister  society  of  Xew  York,  but  with  more  refei'ence,  per- 
haps, to  the  supplying  of  vessels  entirely  manned  by  foreign  sailors.  It 
has,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  supplied  sailors  with  more 
than  50,000  volumes  of  suitable  books.  Many  entire  libraries  in  the 
Danish,  Swedish,  French,  Italian,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  German, 
Norwegian,  and  liussian  languages  have  been  sent  out.  In  addition  to 
this,  ninety-four  United  States  vessels,  one  naval  asylum,  and  one  naval 
hospital  have  been  furnished  with  libraiies  by  the  society. 
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EXCHAXGE  —  LliGIdLATIOX  KKSl'KCriXG  DUTIKSOX  BOOKS  IMl'OiiTKU  FOIJ  PL'IJMC  USE. 
LEGISLATION   RESPECTING  COPYRIGHT. 

The  first  formal  acknowledgment  of  copyright  by  law  in  America 
was  an  act  of  the  .State  of  Connecticut  in  January,  1783,  followed, 
iu  March,  1783,  by  a  law  passed  by  Massachusetts  for  "securing  ti) 
authors  the  exclusive  right  and  benefit  of  publishing  their  literary  pro- 
ductious  for  twenty-one  years."  These  were  local  acts,  confined  to  ^jtate 
limits.  Tue  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  May  27,  1783,  recommended 
to  the  several  States  to  secure  to  authors  or  publishers  of  new  books 
the  copyright  of  snch  books  for  not  let^s  than  fourteen  years.  Viiginia. 
in  1785,  and  New  York,  iu  178G,  passed  laws  securing  exclusive  rights 
to  authors. 

These  rights  were,  of  course,  limited  to  the  State  within  which  the 
author  resided.  But  when  the  Constitution  which  consolidated  the 
States  into  a  nation  came  to  be  formed,  its  framers  incorporated  into  it 
a  clause  which  forms  the  foundation  of  all  the  legislation  of  Congress 
on  the  subject  and  of  all  exclusive  rights  to  literary  property.  This 
provision  of  the  Constitution  (art.  I,  sec,  8)  confers  upon  Congress  the 
power  ''to  prouiote  the  jtrogress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing 
for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
inventions  and  discoveries."  The  tirst  legisliition  under  this  power  was 
the  act  ai)i)roved  May  31, 1790,  "An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, by  seiHiring  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books  to  the  authors 
and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  time  therein  mentioned." 

The  act  of  May  31,  1700,  gave  to  the  author  (being  a  citizen  of  the 
Un.ted  States)  of  any  book,  map,  or  chart  the  sole  right  to  print  or  sell 
his  copyright  work  lor  the  term  of  fourteen  years.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  the  author,  or  his  heirs,  uiiglit  extend  the  coi)yright  four- 
teen years  longer.  Certain  conditions  were  required  for  securing  copy- 
rights, and  penalties  attached  to  their  infringement. 
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An  act  siippleinentarj  to  this  act  to  secure  copyrights,  approved  April 
29,  1802,  extended  the  privilege  of  copyright  to  persons  who  should  in- 
vent, design,  etch,  etc.,  any  historical  print  or  prints.  The  penalties  for 
infringing  on  copyrights  were  increased,  and  i)ersons  professing  to  have 
secured  a  legal  copyright  but  failing  to  comply  with  the  required  ti'rms  \m 
were  subject  to  a  fine  of  $100. 

The  ioregoing  acts  Mere  re{)ealed  February  3,  1831,  and  by  the  act 
then  passed  the  term  of  copyright  was  exten«led  to  twenty-eight  years, 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  the  further  terra  of  fourteen  years,  on 
condition  that  the  author,  or  his  widow  or  children,  should,  within  two 
months  from  the  date  of  renewal,  publish  a  cop^'  of  the  record  in  one 
or  more  newspapers  for  the  si)ace  of  four  weeks.  Information  must 
also  be  given  of  the  copyright  secured,  by  inserting  in  each  copy  of  the 
book,  map,  chart,  etc.,  on  the  title-page  or  page  following :  "  Entered 
according  to  act  of  Congress,"  etc. 

By  act  of  August  10,  1816,  it  was  directed  that  the  author  of  any 
book,  map,  print,  etc.,  for  which  a  copyright  was  secured,  should  for- 
ward, within  three  montlis  after  publication,  one  copy  each  to  the  libra- 
rians of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  Congressional  Library,  for  the 
use  of  said  libraries. 

By  act  of  March  3,  1855,  all  book  s,  maps,  charts,  and  other  publica- 
tions entered  for  cop  yright  and  required  to  be  deposited  in  the  Library  , 
of  Congress  and   Smithsonian  Institution  were  allowed   to   be    sent  , 
through  the  mails  free. 

The  act  of  August  18,  185G,  gave   to  the  proprietor  of  any  dramatic  '     ; 
composition  (co])yrighted)  the  exclusive  right  to  print  or  ])erform  it  ;      i 
upon  the  stage  during  the  whole  i)eriod  for  which  the  copyright  was  oh-  \     « 
tained  ;  the  [)enalty  for  violation  to  be,  for  the  fiist  peiformance,  $100,  l 
and  for  every  subsequent  performance,  $50.  ' 

By  act  of  February  18,  18C1,  ai)i)eals  or  writs  of  error  are  allowed 
from  decisions  of   circuit  conits   in  coi)yright  cases  to  the  Supreme;     ij 
Court  of   the  Unittd  States,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  contro- ' 
versy. 

By  act  of  March  3,  1805,  photographs  maybe  copyrighted  upon  the-j 
same  conditions  and  to  the  same  extent  as  i)riuts  and  engravings.  i 

By  act  of  July  8,  1870,  all  records  and  other  things  relating  to  copy- 1 
rights,  and  required  to  Ite  preserved  by  law,  were  placed  under  the  con-  ' 
trol  of  tiie  Librarian  of  Congress,  to  be  kept  and  preserved  in  the  Con-  ' 
gressional  Library,  and  the  librarian  is  charged  with  tlie  immediate ca^^ 
and  supervision  of  copyright  matter,  ami  is  required  to  perform  a]!  i 
acts  and  duties  touching  copyrights  whi<;h  had  previously-  been  in  j 
charge  of  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States.  And  ij 
further,  no  person  is  entitled  to  a  copyright,  unless  he  shall,  before  ! 
publication,  deposit  in  the  mail  or  deliver  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  \ 
a  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  book  or  description  of  the  article  for  I 
which  he  desires  a  copyright,  and  within  ten  days  of  the  publication 
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thereof  forwanl  two  copies  of  such  copyright  book  or  otlior  jirticle, 
aildi'esseil  to  the  Librarian  of  C,)iij;i'e.ss;  and  a  copy  of  every  subsequent 
edition  wherein  any  siil>stanti.il  ch myjes  are  nude,.  In  default  of  such 
dei)08it  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  said  proprietor  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  $2">,  to  be  collected  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

No  right  of  action  for  infringement  of  copyright  can  be  maintained, 
unless  tlie  autlior  shall  have  given  notic::^,  in  the  several  copies  of  every 
edition  of  his  co[)yright,  by  inserting  the  words  "  Entered  according 
to  act  of  Congress,"  etc.,  or,  at  his  option,  the  word  "  Copyright,"  to- 
gether with  the  year  the  co])yright  was  entered,  and  the  name  of  the 
party  by  whom  it  was  taken  out. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF  PUBLIC   DOCUMENTS. 

In  December,  LS13,  Congress  ordered  that  a  copy  of  the  public  jour- 
nals and  documents  of  that  and  every  succeeding  Congress  should  bo 
sent  to  each  college,  university,  and  historical  society  in  the  United 
States  ;  in  1814,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
was  added  to  the  list  ;  in  1817,  one  set  of  State  Papers  was  directed  to 
be  sent  to  each  college  and  univers  ity ;  in  1819,  a  copy  of  Seybert's  Sta- 
tistical Annals  was  to  be  sent  to  each  university  and  college;  in  1820, 
a  copy  of  the  journal  of  proceedings  of  the  Convention  which  formed 
the  Federal  Cjnstitutiou  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  each  college  and 
university;  in  1822,  the  returns  of  the  fourth  census  were  distribute<l 
to  the  same  institutions;  in  1828,  a  copy  of  the  secret  journals  of  the 
old  Congress,  of  Pitkin's  Statistics,  and  Seybert's  Statistical  Annals, 
to  each  State  library,  and  to  one  incorporated  athenreum  in  each  State; 
in  1830,  a  coi)y  of  the  l)ii)lomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution  to 
each  institution  and  library  before  mentioned;  in  1832,  the  returns  of 
the  fifth  census  and  compilation  of  congressional  documents,  as  before 
mentioned;  in  1833,  Yan  Zandt's  Statistical  Tables,  and  Documentary 
History  of  the  Revolution,  were  ordered  distributed  ;  in  1834,  similar 
distribution  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  from  1783  to  1789  was 
made;  in  1841,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  returns 
of  the  sixth  census  were  distributed  ;  in  1844,  maps  and  charts  of  the 
Survey  of  tiie  Coast  of  the  United  States,  as  before  mentioned,  and  to 
foreign  governments;  in  1815,  the  History- of  Oregon,  California,  and 
other  Pacific  Territories,  as  before  mentioned  ;  in  184G,  Little  &  Brown's 
edition  of  the  Laws  and  Treaties  of  the  United  States,  as  before  men- 
tioned, and  to  each  navy  yard  ;  in  1849,  the  Official  Register  for  each 
year  to  each  State  and  Territory;  in  1845  and  1850,  a  copy  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  E^cpedition  to  each  State  and  Territory 
then  or  thereafter  to  be  organized  ;  in  1850,  300  copies  of  the  Annals  of 
Congress  to  literary  institutions  and  public  libraries;  in  1851,  the  works 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  of  John  Adams,  a  copy  to  each  Department 
library,  library  of  each  State  and  Territory,  and  one  copy  each  to  120 
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colleges  nnd  literary  iiistiUitious  designated  by  the  Couimittee  on  Li- 
brary; ill  1854,  a  similar  distributiou  of  the  works  of  Tlioinas  Jefferson 
was  ordered,  3iM)  copies  to  colleges  and  literary  institutions. 

Ill  March,  18.j7,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  liepreseutatives  was 
directed  to  furnish  such  public  library  in  the  district  of  each  Member 
and  Delegate  as  he  may  designate,  with  the  following  works,  to  wit: 
Gales  &  Sea  ton's  Rt^gister  of  J)ebates,  Congressional  Globe  aud  Appen- 
dix, Public  Land  Laws,  Instructions  and  Opinions,  Elliott's  Debates, 
Diplomatic  Corres[)ondence,  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys-General,  in  five 
volumes,  Finance  Reports,  Gales  &  Seaton's  Annals  of  Congress,  John 
Adams's  Works,  Jefferson's  Works,  Ilickey's  Coustitutiou,  aud  Mayo  & 
Moulton's  Pension  and  Bounty  Land  Laws. 

In  June,  1858,  the  compilation  of  congressional  documents  was  ordered, 
under  the  head  of  Auierican  State  Pa[)ers,  to  be  continued  to  March  4, 
1859,  .  .  .  700  coi>ies  to  be  i)laced  in  the  Department  of  the  Literior, 
for  distributiou  to  i)ublic  libraries  in  the  several  States  aud  Territories. 

la  March,  18G1,  one  set  of  the  Works  of  John  Adams  aud  four  sets  of 
the  American  State  Papers  were  directed  to  be  distributed  to  the  iusti- 
tutious  described  by  law,  ou  designation  of  the  Members  of  Congress j 
it  was  also  ordered  that,  of  the  American  State  Papers,  .  .  .  one  copy 
be  deposited  aud  kept  iu  the  State  aud  territorial  library  of  each  State 
aud  Territory. 

In  February,  1800,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Library  was  directed  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  Writings  of  James  Madison,  published  by  author- 
ity of  Congress,  .  .  .  to  libraries  of  tlie  several  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Union,  and  to  such  colleges  and  public  libraries  as  the  Committee 
on  Library  might  designate. 

Iu  June,  1800,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed  to  distribute 
the  surplus  copies  of  the  American  State  Papers  as  follows:  One  copy 
of  each  of  the  seventeen  volumes  to  such  public  and  college  libraries  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Library  may  designate. 

In  January,  1871,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  was  directed  to  fur- 
nish a  complete  set  of  the  specifications  and  drawings  of  the  Patent 
Oftice  to  any  public  library  which  will  pay  for  binding  the  same  into  vol- 
umes, to  correspond  with  those  in  the  Patent-Oftlce,  and  will  provide 
proi)er  custody  for  the  same,  with  convenient  access  to  the  public. 

In  February,  1871,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed  to  dis- 
tribute surplus  public  documents  on  hand,  to  supply  any  loss  or  defi- 
ciency there  may  hapi)en  to  be  in  .  .  .  State  or  territorial  libraries. 

In  May,  1872,  copies  of  plates  of  the  Ofibcial  Gazette,  of  Pateut-Offico 
abstracts,  of  drawings  of  patents,  etc.,  were  diiected  to  be  sent,  one 
copy  each,  to  eight  such  public  libraries  as  each  Senator,  Member,  aud 
Delegate  of  Congress  shall  designate. 

In  June,  1874,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  directed,  at  the  close  of 
every  session,  to  distribute  pamphlet  copies  of  the  acts  and  resolves  of 
that  Congress,  and  aftei'wards  copies  bound,  as  follows :  To  all  the 
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IVpartiiKMit  lilniirics,  .  .  .  IMilitury  Acradciny,  Naval  Academy,  Brook- 
lyn Xaviil  LvcHMim,  Naval  IiistitiUo  at  Charli'stown,  IMnss.,  ami  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  In  addition  to  the  above,  ten  thousand  pamphlet 
copies  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  and  Territories,  in  pro- 
jiortion  to  the  niimbi'r  of  ScMiators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in 
Congress  to  which  they  are  at  the  time  entitled. 

There  are  Ml  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress.  The  number  of  institutions  that  have  been  designated 
under  the  law  to  receive  regularly  the  i)ubli('.  documents  is  !22!),  of  which 
111  are  public  libraries,  lOS  are  those  of  colleges  and  academies,  ami 
10  those  of  histori(;al  societies,  as  shown  b,y  the  records  of  the  Do*i)art- 
inent  of  the  Interior.  There  should  be,  therefore,  143  additional  dei)osi- 
tories  designated.  One  State  and  three  Territories  have  ench  a  greater 
number  of  de[)ositories  than  the  aggregate  number  of  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Delegates.  New  Hampshire  has  an  equal  number; 
Louisiana,  with  eight  Senators  and  Representatives,  has  but  one  desig- 
nated depository,  namely,  the  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  known,  no  library  in  the  United 
States,  neither  the'  Library  of  Congress,  that  of  any  State  or  Territory, 
nor  any  other  public  library,  contains  a  complete  set  of  the  public  doc- 
uments of  the  General  Government,  it  may  be  regarded  as  unfortunate 
thiit  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  not  availed  of  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Filtv  years  hence  it  should  not  be  as  difficult  for  the  student  to  find  all 
the  i>ublic  documents  of  the  present  as  it  is  for  an  investigator  to-day 
to  discover  the  records  of  a  half  century  ago. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  law  at  present  regulating  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  documents: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  receiving,  arranging,  and  safe  keeping 
for  distribution,  and  of  distributing  to  the  persons  entitled  by  hiw  to  receive  the  same, 
all  printed  journals  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  all  other  books  and  docu- 
ments of  every  nature  whatever,  already  or  hereafcer  directed  by  law  to  be  printed  or 
purcliased  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  except  such  as  are  directed  to  bo  printed  or 
purchased  for  the  particular  use  of  Congress  or  of  either  House  thereof,  or  for  the  par- 
ticular use  of  the  Executive  or  of  any  of  the  Departments,  and  any  person  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  by  law  to  deliver  any  of  the  same,  shall  deliver  them  at  the  rooms  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  therefor. 

The  publications  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  distribution  shall  be 
delivered  out  only  on  the  written  recpiisition  of  the  heads  of  Departments,  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  Clerk  of  the  Holise  of  Representatives,  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  other 
otiicers  and  persons  who  are  by  law  authorized  to  receive  the  same,  except  Avhere  by 
law  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  refpiired,  without  such  requisition,  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  sent  and  delivered  ;  and  in  either  of  such  cases  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  the  same  to  be  sent  and  delivered,  the  expenses 
thereof,  except  when  otherwise  directed,  to  be  charged  on  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Department. 

The  copies  of  journals,  books,  and  public  documents  which  are  or  maj'  be  authorized 
to  be  distributed  to  incorporated  bodies,  institutions,  and  associations  within  the  States 
and  Territories,  shall  be  distributed  to  such  bodies  as  shall  be  designated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  by  each  of  the  Senators  from  the  several  States  respectively,  and 
hy  the  Representatives  in  Congress  from  each  congressional  district,  and  by  the  Delo- 
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gate  from  each  Territory.  The  distribntion  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  that  the 
quantity  distribnted  to  each  congressional  district  and  Territory  shall  beeqnal;  except 
that  whenever  the  number  of  copies  of  any  publication  is  insntiSeient  to  supply  there- 
with one  institution,  upon  the  designation  of  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  the  copies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  may  be  distributed  to 
such  incorporated  colleges,  public  libraries,  atheu  senms,  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions, boards  of  trade,  or  public  associations,  as  he  may  select. 

Tbe  selection  of  an  institution  to  receive  the  documents  ordered  to  be  published  or 
procured  at  the  first  session  of  any  Congress  shall  control  the  documents  of  the  entire 
^Conifress,  unless  another  designation  be  made  before  any  distribution  has  taken  place 
nuder  the  selection  first  made.  Where  the  same  v/ork  is  printed  by  order  both  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  duplicates  maj-^  be  sent  to  different  institu- 
tions, if  so  desired,  by  the  member  whose  right  it  is  to  direct  the  distribution.  And 
the  public  documents  to  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  sent 
to  the  institutions  already  designated,  unless  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  such  insti- 
tution is  no  longer  a  suitable  depository  of  the  same.  Congressional  journals  and  pub- 
lic documents,  authorized  to  be  distributed  to  institutions  on  the  designation  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  shall  be  sent  to  such  libraries  and  institutions  only  as  shall  signify  a 
willingness  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  transportation. 

So  many  copies  of  the  public  Journals  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  H  )US8  of  Represent-  ■ 
atives  shall  be  transTuitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  executives  of  the  j 
several  States  and  Territories  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  furnish  one  copy  to  each  execu-  ! 
tive,  one  copy  to  each  branch  of  every  State  and  territorial  legislature,  one  copy  to  i 
each  university  and  college  in  each  State,  and  one  copy  to  the  historical  society  incor-  i 
porated,  or  which  shall  be  incorporated,  in  each  State.  Fifty  copies  of  the  documents  ; 
ordered  by  Congress  to  be  printed  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  in  foreign  ; 
countries;  the  residue  of  the  copies  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  United  | 
States,  subject  to  tbe  future  disposition  of  Congress.  j 

Whenever  there  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Diipartment  of  the  Interior  any  sets 
of  the  documents  of  any  session  of  Congress,  or  other  documents  or  odd  volumes,  not  j 
necessary  to  supply  deficiencies  or  losses  that  may  happen  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  I 
or  in  that  of  either  of  the  Executive  Departments,  or  la  State  or  territorial  libraries,  ] 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  distribute  the  same  as  equalli"^  as  practicable  to  the  i 
several  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in  Congress  fi>r  distribution  to  public  j 
♦libraries  and  other  literary  institutions  in  their  respective  districts.  ! 

All  such  books  and  documents,  when  received  at  the  proper  offices,  libraries,  and     l 

other  depositories,  as  provided  by  law,  shall  be  kept  there  and  not  removed  from  such     ) 

places.'  i 

EXCHANGE  WITH  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS.  j 

By  an  act  of  July  20,  1840,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  was  authorized  ; 

to  escliange  diiplicatos  in  the  library  for  other  books  or  works  ;  and  in  . 

the  same  manner  to  exchange  docaments.     It  was  also  ordered  that  | 

thereafter  51)  additional  copies  of  documeuts  printed  by  order  of  either  j 

hoase  of  Congress  be  printed  and  bound  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  \ 

with  foreign  countries.  j 

An  act  of  March  4,  1S40,  directed  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  pro-  | 

cure  a  complete  series  of  reports  of  the  United  States  courts  and  of  tbe  j 

laws  of  the  United  States,  and  transmit  them  to  the  minister  of  justice  ; 

of  France,  in  exchange  for  works  of  French  law  presented  to  the  United  j 

States  Supreme  Court.  i 

June  2G,  1S4S,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  was  authorized  to  i 
1  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  Scales,  l':J73-'74,  pp.  82,  63. 
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appoint  agents  for  exchange  of  books  niid  imblic  documents.  All  books 
triinsniittod  tliiougb  these  agents  of  exchange,  for  use  of  the  United 
States,  for  any  single  State,  or  for  tlie  Acaileiny  at  West  Point,  or  the 
Kational  Institute,  to  be  admitted  free. 

A  resolution  of  June  30,  1848,  ordered  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  be  furnished  with  L*5  copies  of  the  llevolutionary  Archives; 
25  copies  of  Little  &  Brown's  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States;  7  copies  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  then  published,  and  an 
e(pial  number  of  subsetiueut  publications  on  the  same  subject,  for  the' 
purpose  of  international  exchange. 

A  joint  resolution  of  .ALircli  2,  181:9,  directed  that  two  copies  of  certain 
volumes  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  be  sent  to  the  government  of  Rus- 
sia, in  liea  of  those  which  were  lost  at  sea  on  their  passage  to  that 
country.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  also  directed  to  present  a  copy  of 
the  Exploring  Expedition,  as  soon  as  completed,  to  the  goverumeut  of 
Ecuador. 

By  the  act  of  August  31,  1852,  the  act  of  184:8  regulating  exchanges 
was  repealed. 

August  18,  185G,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  authorized  to  purchase 
100  copies  each  of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America  and  Quadrupeds  of 
Korth  America,  for  exchange  with  foreign  governments  for  valuable 
■works. 

March  2,  18C7,  it  was  ordered  that  50  copies  of  all  documents  printed 
by  either  house  of  Congress,  or  by  any  Department  or  Bureau  of  the 
Government,  be  placed  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  to  be 
exchanged  for  foreign  works,  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

In  each  succeeding  year  an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  international  exchange. 

THE   SMITHSONIAN   SYSTEM   OF   EXCHANGES. 
BY   PKOF.   THEODORE   GILL,   M.  D.,   PH.  D. 

The  want  of  some  system  of  intercommunication  between  the  socie- 
ties of  this  and  other  countries  had  long  been  felt,  on  account  of  the 
ditliculty,  as  well  as  expense,  attending  the  transmission  of  articles 
between  them,  and  the  scientific  literature  of  neither  was  well  repre- 
sented in  any  one  place.  The  consequence  was  that  discoveries  were 
heralded  as  new,  and  species  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  described 
as  previously  unknown,  when  in  fact  they  had  been  treated  of  years 
before. 

Attempts  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  supply  the  want,  and 
notable  was  that  of  M.  Alexandre  Yattemare,  a  Frenchman,  who,  about 
twenty-fiv^e  years  ago,  advocated  a  system  of  interchange  of  publications 
and  works  generally  between  the  governments  and  public  institutions  of 
Europe  and  America.    Being  adopted,  the  system  was  for  a  time  and  to 
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some  extent  successful,  but  it  did  not  meet  all  the  difficulties.  It,  bow- 
ever,  proved  the  feasibility  of  the  task,  aud  kept  awake  the  desire  to 
have  in  active  operation  such  an  interchanfje.  At  this  juncture,  to  sup- 
ply the  want  thus  experienced,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  offered  its 
services  as  a  medium  of  exchange  between  the  societies  of  America 
and  Europe. 

Of  course,  the  expense  attending  such  an  exchange  must  necessarily 
be  considerable,  and  the  Institution  voluntarily  incurred  this  expense, 
inasmuch  as  it  thereby  became  instrumental  in  the  increase  and  diffusioa 
of  knowledge.  This  expense  was  chargeable  (1)  tp  hire  for  clerical  and 
laborers'  work  to  be  employed  in  the  handling  of  the  exchanges;  (2)  for 
the  lemuneration  of  agents  in  the  centres  of  the  Old  World  from  which 
packages  should  be  distributed  to  provincial  parts;  and  (3)  to  carriers' 
charges.  The  carriers'  charges  have  been,  however,  greatly  diminished 
by  the  liberality  of  the  several  companies,  and  especially  the  great 
steam  lines.  In  time,  almost  all  of  the  oceanic  steamers,  (those  between 
America  and  Europe,  aud  those  between  the  eastern  and  western  ports 
of  the  continent,)  extended  facilities  for  transportation,  either  for  a 
definite  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  or  for  an  unlimited  extent. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  begun  early 
in  its  history,  and  was  in  full  activity  as  early  as  the  year  I'Sol;  it 
very  soon  became  the  chief  means  of  communication  between  the 
learned  societies  of  America  and  Euro[)e,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  has  gone  through  practically  two  phases  of  execution,  one  having 
regard  to  completeness  of  invoice  and  the  other  to  speediness  of  inter- 
course. 

lu  ISjt  and  succeeding  years,  circulars  were  issued  to  the  different 
societies  and  active  scientific  investigators  in  the  United  States  offering 
its  services  to  them  for  the  transmission  of  packages  to  Europe,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  offer  by  a  large  number. 

The  rules  then  adopted  and  since  adhered  to  required  (1)  that  all 
parcels  should  be  delivered  free  of  cost  to  the  Institution  in  Washing- 
ton ;  (2)  that  each  one  should  be  legibly  addressed,  aud  the  name  of 
the  donor  be  also  indicated  thereon  ;  and  (3)  that  a  separate  invoice 
should  be  sent  apart  from  the  package. 

The  Smithsonian  system,  as  finally  perfected  about  18C0,  was  organized 
upon  the  following  plan:  The  packages  from  America  for  Europe  were 
made  up  once  or  twice  a  year. 

A  room  about  75  feet  long  and  more  than  30  feet  in  width,  as  early 
as  1850,  was  devoted  to  the  business  connected  with  the  exchanges. 
This  room  was  fitted  ui)  with  bins,  shelves,  and  boxes,  a  separate  space 
being  allotted  to  each  country'  and  institution. 

A  special  invoice  blank  was  printed  for  each  transmission.  On  one 
side  of  this  were  piinted  the  titles  of  the  Smithsonian  publications  sent. 
Blanks  was  left  for  the  titles  of  the  other  works  to  be  sent  to  the  same 
society,  as  well  as  for  the  address  of  the  society,  and  on  the  other  side 
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wiis  jiivon  a  list  of  all  the  institutions  and  ])iivat('  individuals  who 
had  };iven  notice  of  tluMr  intention  to  send  worlv.s  to  tluMr  foreign 
(iorrosponihiats.  Those  blanks  \ver(»,  duly  lillod  uj)  l).y  the  inser'i)nof 
tlie  additional  articles  to  be  sent  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  checks 
inadt^  against  th*.^  inar<^ins  of  the  names  of  the  societies  and  individuals 
sendiiiiT,  and  the  nninher  of  j^acka^^es  sent  by  these  societie^s  and  indi- 
viduals. These  invoices  were  all  numbered  with  a  cnrrent  series  of 
numbers  corresponding  with  a  nniuerical  list  of  the  societies  in  corre- 
spondence, and  their  return  reciuested  as  receii)ts  or  vouchers  for  the 
articles  sent. 

A  reasonable  time  before  a  shipment  was  to  be  made,  the  Amer- 
ican correspondents  were  notified  of  the  date,  in  order  that  they 
might  forward  to  Washington  such  articles  as  they  desired  sent  abroad. 
Upon  request,  lists  of  the  societies  in  correspondence  with  the  Institu- 
tion, or  of  those  engaged  as  specialists  in  various  departments  of 
science,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were  forwarded  to  those 
desiring  to  send,  for  their  guidance  in  the  selection  of  addresses. 
The  instituriou  also  assumed  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  receiving 
in  bulk  editions  of  the  works  of  its  correspondents  to  be  forwarded  to 
those  institutions  abroad  where  they  would  be,  most  useful;  always 
making  care,  however,  that  the  slii{)raent  should  be  in  the  name  of  the 
person  originally  consigning,  and  that  he  should  receive  credit  therefor. 

For  a  few  years,  shipments  have  been  made  more  frequently  than 
before,  to  avoid  long-  and  sometimes  vexatious  delaj'S. 

When  the  system  was  first  adopted,  three  agents  were  appointed  in 
Earoi)e  to  distribute  the  packages  sent,  viz,  one  each  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  As  the  system  has  been  perfected,  and  the  sphere  of 
its  operations  widened,  the  number  of  agents  has  been  increased,  and 
at  present  there  is  one  or  more  in  everj'  principal  country  in  Europe,  and 
in  Australia. 

As  the  result  of  the  system  of  international  exchange  thus  briefly 
outline<l,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  both,  or  rather  all,  the  continents 
have  been  benefited  to  an  extent  which  can  be  appreciated  only  through 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  scientific  activity  and  the  degree  to 
which  original  contributions  to  science  are  made  to  scientific  societies,  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  publications  of  those  societies  ex- 
cept through  interchange.  The  number  and  diversity  of  such  institu- 
tions may  be  dimly  conceived  when  it  is  known  that  there  are  2,000  out- 
side of  America  which  are  in  communication  with  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

P>y  the  favor  of  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States, 
the  custom  dues  are  remitted  on  all  exchanges  made  through  the  Institu- 
tion. Ry  the  liberality  of  the  numerous  steamship  lines,  which  grant 
free  room  for  parcels  thus  forwarded,  another  large  element  of  expense 
IS  eliminated.  Thus  many  institutions  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries 
which  otherwise  could  not  afford  the  means  of  interchange,  and  could 
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Lot  overcome  the  difficulties  which  would  interveue  in  direct  commuuica- 
tion,  are  beneficiaries  of  the  system,  and  receive  services  whicli  are  not 
only  gratuitous,  but  in  part  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution;, 
the  cost  of  the  system  being,  of  course,  chargeable  to  every  package 
which  passes  through  its  agency. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  will  give  the  data  respecting  the  exports  of  books, 
»S:c.,  on  its  own  behalf  and  that  of  others,  to  foreign  institutions,  (Tab'.e 
A,)  and  the  returns  from  them  to  American  institutions,  (Table  B.)  In 
considering  them,  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  boxes  are  sent  to  several 
agents,  each  box  containing  packages  for  sev^eral  societies,  etc.,  (given 
under  the  heads  "  Addresses  "  and  "  Packages.")  Some  of  these  pack- 
ages contain,  besides  the  exchange  for  the  society  itself,  other  pack- 
ages for  its  members,  etc.;  hence  the  number  of  ultimately  separable 
packages  is  very  considerable.  The  European  agent  sends  his  packages 
as  he  receives  them,  and  these  may  likewise  severally  contain  a  num- 
ber of  inclosures  for  different  persons ;  much  the  smaller  portion  of  these 
are  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  figures  indicating  the  deposits 
in  the  library  will  give  some  idea  of  the  aggregate. 

Table  A. — Packages  sent  to  foreign  countries 


1850. 
Igol. 
lelo2. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
11^56 . 
1857. 
1S58. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
186;}. 
1364. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1866. 
1869. 
1870. 
Ih71. 
187-2. 
1873. 
1874. 


5S 

C  a 


201 
362 
382 
375 
418 
511 
505 
525 
825 
525 
665 
846 
783 
843 
783 
827 
001 
129 
569 
425 
432 
544 
856 


500 
572 
625 
526 
825 

1,251 
965 
913 

2,  735 

1,  692 

1,099 

1,  203 
1,426 
1,011 
1,176 
1,170 
1,190 
1,557 
1,734 
1,905 
1,778 
2,561 

2,  735  * 


40 

46 

48 

38 

33 

70 

40 

56 

82 

61 

73 

114 

61 

63 

77 

83 

113 

104 

112 

121 

108 

179 

196 

131 


Ou.  ft. 


240 
263 
392 


358 

586 

384 

672 

1,054 

767 

625 

1,006 

447 

546 

5.57 

571 

975 

1,057 

1,033 

1,189 

772 

954 

1,476 

933 


Lbs. 


7,920 
9,885 
12,  20O 
9,791 
10,  481 
18,  271 
14,  248 
22,  674 
29,  480 
20,029 
16,  958 
28,  836 
10,  286 
20,  500 
18,  630 
18, 050 

22,  523 
31, 171 

23,  376 
31,  383 
28,  950 
20,  850 
44, 236 
27, 990 


3  a 

o  - 


8,146 
3,854 
2,816 
2,712 
3,510 
3,397 
4,  425 
5,337 
3, 130 
3,  627 
1,944 
3,  316 
3,402 
2,563 
4,137 
6,016 
6,054 
5,220 
6,481 
7,730 


$1,600  CO 
1, 103  2;} 
1, 600  00 
2,  500  00 
1,  500  00 
1,  500  00 
2, 141  86 
793  07 
1, 550  33 
1, 357  76 
2. 753  76 

1,  453  63 

2,  009  33 

3,  507  87 
2,  801  84 
4, 8fi0  94 
4, 165  62 
4, 201  50 
5, 870  32 
6,251  74 
5,580(9 
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T.viii.i:  B. —  I'lukdgen  recdrvd  from  foreign  connlricH. 


lS5i. 

1H52 

185a. 

1^54. 

15«5. 

lM(i. 

1857. 

1 838. 

1859. 

IJMJO. 

IHCI 

If«2 

I8fi3. 

1-64. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1372. 

1^73. 

1*74. 


Puckasps  for 
d  iimoHt  io 
diHtribiitinn. 


T.ar. 


;W5 
274 
273 
273 

2!)9 
345 
32!) 
347 
436 
501 
5fi7 
573 

fisy 

750 


637 
1,  052 

987 
1,  445 
1, 245 
1, 273 
1,539 
1, 933 
1,908 
1,400 
2,111 
1,  522 
2,482 
2,368 
2,703 

971 
2,894 
4,  130 
3,705 

3,  952 
4,635 
4,7»2 

4,  326 


For  Smitbsouian  Library. 


470 

549 

1,481 

1,440 

926 

1,037 

1,356 

555 

723 

1, 022 

1,271 

821 

1,611 

910 

823 

767 

1,243 

1,557 

1,770 

1, 234 

1,113 

936 

1,  262 

889 

863 


624 

618 
2, 1U6 

991 
1,468 
1,707 
1,834 
1,067 
1,695 
2,540 
4,180 
1,  945 
3,369 
3.479 
2.754 
3, 256 
4,509 
3,946 
3,605 
4,089 
3,890 
3,  5-!l 
4,502 
4,354 
4.521 


tt 

v» 

6S 

S 

V 

p^ 

a 

(0 

^ 

O. 

« 

a 

H 

1,749 
125 
434 

26 
140 
138 
122 

40 
220 
120 

55 
2C0" 
109 
183 
121 
328 
134 
232 
179 

82 
198 
454 
162 


1,094 
1,167 
5,3.36 
2,  556 

2,  82i^ 
2,770 
3,330 
1,7(;0 
2,54ft 

3,  602 
5,671 
2,  P8i> 
5,  035 
4,589» 
3,086 
4,20(> 
.5,873 
5,831 
5,509 
5,  5.5.-> 
5,182 
4, '597 
5,  962 
.5,  69T 
5.516 


The  regulations  for  the  preparatiou  of  e.xcbanges  are  uow  as  follows  : 

1.  Every  package,  without  exception,  must  be  enveloped  in  strong  paper  and  secured 
so  as  to  bear  separate  transportation  by  e.xpress  or  otherwise. 

2.  The  address  of  the  institution  or  individual  for  whom  the  package  is  iatmided 
must  be  written  legibly  on  the  caver,  and  the  uanii  of  the  sender  on  one  corner  of  the 
•<aiue. 

3.  No  single  package  must  exceed  the  half  of  a  cubic  foot  in  bulk. 

4.  A  detailed  list  of  addresses  of  all  the  parcels  sent,  with  their  contents,  must  ac- 
ompany  them. 

I    5.  No  lett»n-  or  other  communication  can  be  allowed  in  the  parcel,  excepting  such  as 
jtelates  exclusively  to  the  contents  of  the  package. 

!  6.  All  packages  must  be  delivered  in  Washingt')n  free  of  freight  and  other  expunses. 
I  7.  Every  parcel  should  contain  a  blank  acknowledgment,  to  be  signed  and  re- 
burued,  either  through  the  agent  of  the  institution,  or,  what  is  still  better,  through  the 
jnail,  to  the  sender.  Should  exchanges  be  desired  for  what  is  sent,  the  fact  should  be 
pxplicitly  stated  on  the  Hst  of  the  contents  of  the  package.  Much  disappointment  is 
frequently  expressed  at  the  absence  of  any  return  in  kind  for  transmissions  ;  but  uu- 
|«M  these  are  specifically  asked  for  they  will  fail  in  many  instances  to  be  made.  It 
19  E 
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■will  facilitate  the  work  very  greatly  if  tbe  number  correspondiug  to  the  several  ad- 
dresses in  tlie  Smithsonian  printed  catalogue ^  be  marked  on  tbe  face  of  each  parcel; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  copy  of  the  catalogne  will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  for 
it.  Specimens  of  natural  history  will  not  be  received  for  tranamission  unless  with  a 
previous  understanding  as  to  their  character  and  bulk. 

8.  Unless  all  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  the  parcels  will  not  be  forwarded 
from  the  Institution ;  and,  on  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  first  and  second  conditions, 
will  be  returned  to  the  sender  for  correction. 

LEGISLATION  RESPECTING  DUTIES   ON    BOOKS  IMPORTED  FOR  PUBLIC 

USE.  ^ 

By  act  of  July  4,  1789,  a  duty  of  5  i)er  cent,  was  imposed  upon  all 
imported  books,  maps,  charts,  and  philosophical  instruments,  in  coiumou 
with  nearly  all  other  imported  articles. 

August  10,  1790,  books  owned  by  persons  coming?  to  reside  in  the 
United  States  and  philosophical  apparatus  especially  imported  for  a 
seminary  of  learning  were  exempted  from  duty. 

April  27,  18 16,  all  books,  maps,  charts,  philosophical  apparatus,  statu- 
ary, paintings,  drawings,  etc.,  imported  for  literary  purposes  or  for  any 
seminary  of  learning,  were  declared  free  of  duty. 

The  act  of  May  22, 1824,  imposed  a  duty  on  all  books  printed  previous 
to  1775  ;  also  on  all  books  printed  in  other  languages  than  English,  four 
cents  per  volume,  except  those  printed  in  Litin  and  Gi-eek,  on  which  the 
duty  was  fixed  at  15  cents  per  pound  when  bound,  and  1"3  cents  whea 
unbound.  On  all  other  books,  when  bound,  the  duty  was  fixed  at  30 
cents  per  pound  ;  when  in  sheets  or  boards,  26  cents  per  pound. 

The  act  of  May  19,  1828,  provided  that  the  duty  on  imparted  Greek 
and  Latin  books,  printed  previous  to  1775,  should  not  be  more  than  four 
cents  per  volume. 

September  11,  1841,  all  books,  maps,  charts,  philosophical  apparatus,  ; 
statues,  engravings,  paintiugs,  drawings,  specimens  of  natural  history,  ' 
etc.,  imi)orted  for  tlie  use  of  the  United  States,  or  by  order  and  for  use  j 
of  any  institution  of  learning,  were  declared  exempt  from  duty.  | 

The  act  of  August  30,  1842,  imposed  a  duty  on  all  imported  books  | 
l^rinted  in  the  English  langnage,  when  bauud,  31)  cents  per  pound  ;  in  | 
sheets  or  boards,  20  cents  i>er  pound:  Provided,  that  if  any  such  book  i 
had  been  printed  or  published  abroa<l  more  than  one  year  and  not  re-  j 
published  in  this  c;>uncry,  or  had  been  printed  and  published  abroad  j 
more  than  five  years  before  such  impjrtation,  the  duty  should  be  one-  j 
half  the  above  rates.  On  books  printed  in  other  languages  than  English  | 
the  duties  were  fixed  as  follows  :  On  books  printed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  j 
when  bound,  15  cents  per  pound  ;  unbound,  13  cents  per  pound  ;  books  i 
printed  in  Hebrew,  wIumi  bound, 10(;entsperponnd;  unbound, eightcents  ' 
per  pound  ;  books  printed  in  all  other  foreign  languages,  when  bound  or  ; 
in  boards,  five  cents  per  volume;  when  in  sheets  or  pamphlets,  15  cent?*  j 
l)er  pound.  The  editions  of  works  in  the  Litin,  Greek,  Bebrew,  or  En- 1 
giish  languageii  which  w(U'e  printed  forty  years  prior  to  the  date  of  I 
'  Miscellaneous  Collections,  No.  243.  ! 
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importation,  to  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  voluiiie;  all  reports  of  legis- 
lative committees  appointed  under  tbrei'j:n  governments,  five  cents  per 
volume;  polyglots,  lexicons,  and  dictionaries,  five  cents  [ter  pound; 
books  ot  engravings,  bound  or  nnb.)und,  and  mnp-i  and  ciiarts,  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Nevertheless  books,  apparatus,  p  lintiugs,  etc.,  im- 
ported in  good  faith  for  literary  purposes  and  for  use  of  institutions  of 
learning,  should  be  admitted  free. 

July  30,  ISIG,  a  duty  of  10  per  cen't,  ad  valorem  was  imposed  on  im- 
ported books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  newsi)apers,  etc.,  bound  or  unbound, 
and  upon  maps  and  charts. 

The  act  of  March  2!),  181S,  remitted  all  duties  upon  books,  maps,  and 
charts,  imported  by  authorit}^  of  the  Joint  Library  Committee  of  Con- 
gress for  use  of  Congressional  Library. 

June  2i>,  181S,  it  was  enacted  that  all  books  transmitted  through  the 
agents  of  exchange  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  gov^erument  of  a  State,  or  of  its  legislature,  or  of  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State,  or  of  the 
Academy'  at  West  Point,  or  of  the  National  Institute,  shall  be  admitted 
duty  free, 

August  12,  ISIS,  it  was  ordered  that  thereafter  all  books,  maps  and 
charts,  apparatus,  etc.,  imported  in  good  faith  for  use  of  colleges,  schools, 
or  literary  societies,  should  be  free  of  duty. 

The  act  of  January  2G,  181!),  provided  that  after  June,  1819,  all 
books,  maps,  charts,  mathematical  and  nautical  instruments,  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  imported  for  use  of  the  United  States,  should  be  free 
of  duty. 

June  30,  1864,  the  duty  on  imported  books,  periodicals,  pamphlets, 
blank  books,  bound  or  unbound,  and  all  printed  matter,  engravings, 
I  illustrated  books  and  papers,  and  maps  and  charts,  was  lixed  at  23  per 
iceut.  ad  valorem;  and  the  duty  ou  philosophical  apparatus  and  iustru- 
!  nients  imported  for  the  use  of  any  institution  of  learning  at  15  per  cent 
iad  valorem. 

I  The  act  of  July  14, 1870,  still  in  force,  exempts  from  duty  all  imported 
books  which  have  been  printed  and  manufactured  more  than  twenty 
years. 

[  June  5,  1872,  it  was  enacted  that  on  and  after  August  1,  1872,  the 
ifollowing  imported  articles  shall  be  exempt  from  duty,  viz  :  Books 
which  shall  have  been  printed  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
importation;  books,  maps,  and  charts  imported  by  authority  for  the 
'use  of  the  United  States  or  for  the  Library  of  Congress  ;  books,  maps, 
'and  charts  sj)ecially  imported  (not  more  than  two  copies  in  auy  one 
jinvoice)  in  good  faith  for  the  use  of  any  society,  literary  or  religious,  or 
'by  order  of  any  college,  school,  or  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United 
(States;  professional  books,  the  property  of  persons  arriving  in  the 
iUnited  States^  books,  or  libraries,  or  parts  of  libraries  in  use  of  per- 
sons or  families  from  foreign  countries,  if  used  abroad  by  them  not  less 
ithao  one  year,  and  not  intended  for  other  persons,  nor  for  sale. 


CHAPTER    XIL 
STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  LIBRARIES, 


BY   IIElSrRX  A.  HOMES,  LI.0  33., 

LiljraHan  Keio  York  State  Library. 


.Lt-Exohanoks-Pbesect  bomber  and  co^mTI0N-AI».».  , 

The  e-cistenoe  of  libraries  at  tbe  seats  of  goveroment  in  anoieut  and  : 

,»o  evntime,,  is  a  fact  so  co.nmou  as  to  indicate  that  there  are  reasons  : 

eLrnenX;perating  which  lead  to  their  establisb.uent.    Besmn.ng  | 
Tth  the     brtries  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  carved  on  stone  or  clay  or 

Tf    he  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria,  written  on  papyrns  or  parch  ment,  we  , 
lytrace  government  libraries  forward  through  Constantinople  and 

Ze,  till  we  find  themflonrishing  as  one  of  the  chief  glor.es  of  the  | 

Th:tam:"eSworidco^^ 

In  »a  nnderthe  administration  of  foreign  governors,  rnhng  over 
c"lm "esin  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centanes.  there 
^  s  Me  to  favor  tbe  growth  of  libraries  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
lent     In  the  British  North  American  colonies,  it  was  r.ot  till  after  the 
K  ^It^  a^^m^  than  thirty  yea.s  after  tbe  ibrn,ation  of  theConsUU- 
t^n  of  the  United  States,  that  any  general  tendency  was  manifested  to  , 
esTtbTil  liberies  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  State  system.    Tber^  | 
were  inVeed,  in  the  older  States  collections  of  tbe  laws  and  legislative 
;™c;e  lings  of  tbe  State,preserved  in  one  or  two  legislative  I'b-ne^- f»   ; 
whTch  librarians  were  chosen  each  session,  and  intended  solely  for    be 
use  of  the  members  of  the  legislature.    There  were,  moreover  in  the . 
Xesof  the  governors  and  of  tbe  heads  of  departments,  books  pnr- : 
:ra"d  on  acco'unt  of  temporary  ofticial  necessities,  or  wbicli  had  b  en 
.resented  by  sister  States  or  foreign  governments  or  individuals,  which, 
haTgaccuinulated,  waited  for  some  special  care  to  be  exercsed.to 
reudi'v  tbem  available  for  public  use. 

These  collections  became  most  naturally  tbe  foundation  upon  whi  b 
,0  o  g  ni'e  State  libraries ;  yet  other  causes  to  which  we  ^-.al  P-enHy 
efer  operated  to  give  a  definite  impulse  to  the  measure.  As  to  the  ac 
hat  such  collectb^is  existed,  tbe  records  of  Pennsylvania  show  that  hen 
was  a  Ubrary  at  its  capital  as  eariy  as  1777,  and  resolutions  respect  ng 
Tt  were  pi  sed  in  ITSl"  New  Hampshire  also  has  claims  to  the  posse. 
1-ou  of  one  before  tbe  Revolution.    Probably  when  the  records  of  the 
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older  States  come  to  be  exainiiiod  with  this  point  in  view,  each  of  thciu 
will  be  able  to  supply  dociiincntary  evidence  of  the  early  existence  of  such 
collections,  which  were  occasionally  referred  to  as  the  library  of  the  iState. 
That  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  formally  established  till  1816,  when  three 
libraries  at  tlie  state-house  were  by  a  law  incorporated  into  one  ;  nor  was 
the  libraryofXewlIamiJshire  organized  till  1818.  Tennessee,  a  compara- 
tively new  State,  is  reported  to  have  had  a  library  of  8,0(/0  volumes  at 
its  capital,  without  any  evidence  to  sliow  that  it  had  been  created  by 
law  ;  for  it  was  not  till  18oi  that  its  legislature  voted  to  establish  a  State 
library.  Vermont,  in  providing  for  a  librarian  in  1825,  required  him  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  books  and  documents  then  existing  in  the  state- 
house.  These  instances  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  fact  of  the  accu- 
mulations of  books  at  the  capitals  previous  to  the  definite  organization 
of  the  State  library. 

The  uiost  noticeable  of  the  causes  which  led  to  their  formation  was 
a  resolution  -of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1811,  requesting  its  secre- 
tary of  state  to  correspond  with  the  proper  officer  of  the  several  States 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  annual  exchange  of  statutes  for  the  use 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  and  to  offer  three  sets  to 
each  of  the  States  that  should  agree  to  forward  their  statutes  in  return. 
The  proposition  was  favorably  received,  and  then  commenced  the  sys- 
tem of  exchanges  now  existing  between  the  States  which  created  the 
foundations  of  State  libraries.  Yet  it  was  not  till  182G  that  even 
Massachusetts  established  a  State  library  "  for  the  use  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;"  the  act  required  the  collection  from  the  public  offices  into  one 
place,  and  the  purchase  of  "  such  books,  maps,  and  charts,  works  of 
science  and  the  arts  as  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  resources  and  means 
of  internal  ini})rovement  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  United  States.' 
The  plan  of  Massachusetts  was  forwarded,  and  a  further  impetus  given 
by  a  law  of  Congress  of  December  27,  1813,  ordering  one  copy  of  each 
of  the  journals  and  documents  of  Congress  to  be  given  to  the  executive 
department  of  each  State. 

*   South  Carolina  had  a  legislative  library  in  1814:.    Xew  York  estab- 
lished a  library  in  1S18,  d<iclaring  that  its  object  was  to  found  "  a  pub- 
lic library  for   the  use  of  the   government  and  of  the  peo[)le  of  the 
State,"  and   it    has    since    that    time   continued    annually    to    make 
!  appropriations  for  its   enlargement.      Ohio  owed   the   creation  of  its 
I  library,  in   the  same  year  with   that  of  New   York,  to  the  action  of 
Governor  Worthiugton,  who  purchased,  in  1817,  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  money  of  the  contingent  fund,  a  large  number  of  books,  and  on  his 
j  recommendation,  the  next  legislature  organized  a  library.    The  period 
from  ISIG  to  1819  included  the  organization  of  five  State  libraries,  in 
Illinois,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  whole 
j  naraber-of  States  being  twenty-two.    Between  1824and  1829,  seven  libra- 
i  ries  were  created, —  in  Indiana,  Mjussachusetts,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New 
'  Jersey,  Vermont,  and  Virginia, —  with  twenty-four  States  in  the  Union 
i  From  183G  to  1840,  eight  State  libraries  were  established. 
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No  period  has  been  so  remarkable  for  the  increase  of  State  libraries, 
and  of  the  number  of  books  in  tbem,  as  that  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  During  this  time,  one  State  after  another  has  adopted  the  poli. 
ey,  until  at  tl>e  present  n^oment  there  is  such  a  library  in  every  State  and 
Territory.  The  Territories  organized  within  the  last  thirty  years  have 
been  provided  on  their  orgauization  witli  such  libraries.  Congressi  ap- 
propriated $5,000  in  1S36,  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  for  Wisconsin  Ter- 
ritory  "  for  the  use  of  the  legislature  and  the  supreme  oourf  The  Terri- 
tory of  Oregon  had  an  appropriation  from  Congress  in  IS4S,  of  like 
amount,  for  the  same  purpose.  In  IS50  New  Mexico  received  an  appro- 
])riation  of  $5,000,  and  in  1854  $500  additional,  for  her  territorial  library  ; 
which  in  1S53  numbered  about  2,000  volumes,  comprising  the  standard 
textbooks  on  the  various  branches  of  common  and  civil  law  and  equity, 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  courts  and  the  codes  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  besides  a  number  of  congTCssional  docu- 
ments. The  library  then  contained  the  manuscript  records  of  the  Terri- 
tory, dating  back  more  than  three  hundred  years.  This  collection  of 
records  is  probably  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.^  Indeed  it  came  to 
be  the  rule  to  appropriate  in  theact  orgauiainga  territorial  go'verumenfe  ( 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  library.  It  was  a  recognition  by  the  most  ' 
enlightened  body  in  the  nation  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  a  library 
for  the  welfare  of  new  communities,  that  they  might  be  developed  and 
sustained  under  wise  laws. 

With  the  accumulation  of  books  at  the  capitols  and  state-bouses,  as 
the  result  of  their  intercliang^es  of  statutes  and  the. journals  of  the  leg-  j 
islatures  the  necessity  of  a  library  organization  for  their  control  was  I 
still  further  impressed  «poi>  the  minds  of  the  legislators  by  the  resolu-  | 
tions  of  South  Oaix>lina  in  ISif,  which  were  communicated  to  the  States,  i 
proposing  an  additional  exchange,  that  of  the  reports  of  the  judicial  j 
decisions  of  each  State.  The  proposition  has  been  accepted  by  all  the 
States.  j 

Among  the  causes  oi)erating  to  stimulate  the  development  of  State 
libraries,  the  disinterested  and  zealous  exertions  of  Alexandre  Vatte*  | 
mare,  of  France,  should  not  be  overlooked.     His  addresses  and  appeals,  ! 
made  personally  to  the  legislatures  of  ni^any  of  the  States,  in  fav^or  of  ! 
international  exchanges  of  State  publications  and  duplicate  works  with  { 
the  states  and  cities  of  Europe,  awakened  a  hopeful  readiness  to  carry  j 
out  his  siM3cial  plans,  and  stimulated  measures  for  the  increase  of  State  j 
libraries.     Washington  Irving  declared  the  scheme  to  be  "worthy  of 
the  civili74ation  of  the  age,"  especially  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  ger-  ■ 
minate  libraries  promi)tly  and  without  loss.     Sixteen  States  accepted 
the  obligations  and  expenses  of  this  system  of  international  exchanges, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.    The  management  was  conducted  at  Paris,  . 
by     M.     Vattemare,    until     his    death,    which    occurred     in     1864.     ■,! 

'  El  Griujfo;  or,  New  Mexico  and  her  People.     By  VY.  H.  H.  Davis.    New  York;    Har-  > 
per  Bros.,  lb&7. 
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Tlio  plan  did  not  continuo  to  bo  siistaiiiecl,  diiriii;^  the  whole  of  this 
period,  l»y  all  of  those  States  that  en^aj^'eil  in  it,  some  of  them  soon  de- 
cliuitij;  to  contribute  annually  to  the  necessary  expenses.  This  altan- 
doniuent  was  not  merely  because  the  classes  of  books  received  were 
chierty  in  forei^jn  lanjjuafjes,  but  because  that,  irrespective  of  their  value, 
it  cost  more  to  bind  tiiem  than  the  whole  sum  the  legislature  was  dis- 
posed to  allow  annually  for  the  increase  of  their  libraries.  Yet,  as  early 
as  18.">U,  >[.  Vattemare  had  sent  from  France  alone  100,000  volumes, 
besides  those  which  he  had  secured  from  other  states  of  Europe;  and 
had  received  in  return  80,000  volumes  from  this  country.  Tlie  exchanges 
carried  on  by  i\[.  Yattemare  operated  in  m.iiiy  ways  to  develop  and 
vivify  intellectual  and  sympathetic  relations  between  the  people  of  the 
Old  and  Xew  World.  Since  his  death,  the  system  has  been  pursued  on  a 
more  efficient  and  practical  basis  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which, 
through  its  various  agencies  abroad,  is  very  successfully  facilitating 
exchanges,  not  only  between  States,  but  between  societies  and  individ- 
uals. 

In  these  remarks  on  the  origin  of  our  State  libraries,  it  has  not  been 
an  object  to  give  the  history  of  all  or  of  any  one  of  them.  The  casual 
notice  of  particular  libraries  has  been  simply  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tiug  the  general  facts  which  appertain  to  the  origin  of  all  of  them.  The 
materials  are  accumulating  in  the  reports  of  tlie  libraries  of  each  State, 
which  will  require,  ultimately,  to  be  embodied  in  a  general  history.  Nor 
has  there  been  occasion  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  National  Library, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  with  its  300,000  volumes.  Its  aims  and  scope 
are  the  same,  but  on  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  scale,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  means  are  larger.  Its  rapid  development  is  most  gratifying 
to  our  hopes  and  pride. 

CONDITION. 

Having  spoken  of  the  origin  of  our  State  libraries,  we  proceed  to  a 
general  brief  statement  of  their  character  and  condition. 

The  annual  increase  of  books  in  the  libraries  is  from  purchases,  ex- 
changes, and  gifts.  The  funds  for  purchases  are  chiedy  from  the  an- 
nual appropriations  made  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  a  moderate  increase  in  the  aniouut  of  these  ap- 
propriations. In  four  or  five  of  the  larger  States  it  may  average  from 
^1,500  to  84,000  a  year,  while  in  the  greater  number  the  average  would 
not  be  over  8500.  In  California  the  annual  receipts  from  the  State  are 
about  i^TjOllO;  a  fee  of  $5  is  taxed  upon  each  commission  issued  by  the 
governor,  and  85  is  deducted  from  the  compensation  of  each  member 
of  the  legislature  and  paid  into  the  library  fund.  In  Xevada,  the  library 
fund  is  derived  in  part  from  fees  paid  in  the  public  offices  and  from 
licenses  to  attorneys  to  practice.  In  some  of  the  States  a  portion  of 
the  fund  comes  from  the  sale  of  volumes  of  the  statutes  and  law 
reports. 

The  increase  from  exchanges  consists  of  the  official  publications  of  the 
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United  States  and  of  the  forty-six  States  and  Territories  with  each  other. 
The  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  euterinto  the  system  of  exchange 
with  some  of  the  States  in  a  liberal  spirit.  These  exchanges  add  several 
hundred  volumes  each  year,  although  all  of  the  States  are  not  equally  uni- 
form in  sustaining  the  system.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania report  that  they  have  exchanges  with  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. It  is  the  custom  of  some  States  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
authorities  of  the  library  an  additional  number  of  copies  of  its  publica- 
tions, for  exchanges  with  societies  and  individuals  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tlie  increase  from  gifts,  irrespective  of  exchanges,  has  not  as  yet  been 
large  from  any  one  person,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  donations  annually 
made  b3"  the  citizens  is  considerable.  It  averaged  for  the  last  four 
years  for  the  State  of  Jiiew  York  250  volumes  a  year,  exclusive  of  pam- 
phlets and  gifts  from  societies. 

The  proportion  of  the  library  funds  devoted  to  purchases  for  the  law 
departments  is  in  most  of  the  States  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  the 
whole  amount; »of  course  varying  in  successive  years  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.   The  proportion  of  books  in  the  law  departments  is  from 
onesixtli  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.     When  State  documents 
are  included  in  the  count  with  the  lawbooks,  it  of  course  swells  the  | 
number  in  that  department,  and  in  the  same  measure  reduces  the  num-   I 
ber  counted  in  the  general  library.     In  some  States  the  law  library  is   i 
recognized  as  a  branch  of  the  State  library,  and  has  its  separate  a])art-  s 
meut.    In  Texas  and  Indiana  the  law  library  is  the  library   of  the  su.  I 
l)reme  court.    The  proportion  of  books  of  law  to  those  of  all  other  I 
classes  is  gradually  changing,  and  the  libraries  are  becoming  more  com-  i 
l^rehensive  in  their  character  with  time   and  the  increase  of  the  States  n. 
in  wealth  and  population.     It  was  natu  rally  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
State  library  to  provide  works  of  reference  on  law,  as  the  courtrooms  | 
of  the  highest  courts  in  the  State  are  at  the  capitols,  and  both  the  judges  ] 
and  the  advocates  being  separated  from  their  own  libraries  derive  the  ! 
greatest  advantage  from  them.     In  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  the  purchases  I 
of  books  are  almost  entirely  for  the  law  libraries,  but  the  legislatures  at  ' 
the  same  time  make  liberal  annual  appropriations  to  the  State  histori- 
cal societies  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  a  general  character.     In  this 
■way  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  has  already 
reached  00,000  volumes,  including  pamphlets. 

Tiie  general  department  of  the  State  libraries  incihid  es  for  the  smaller 
libraries  chiefly  State  papers,  with  the  most  necessary  encyclopedias, 
and  works  of  reference  on  statistics,  political  economy',  and  history,  for 
the  use  of  the  legislature,  a  minimum  portion  of  modern  light  literature, 
and  ineidentid  additions  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  The  .larger  li- 
braiies  employ  their  larger  a])propriations  in  the  purchase  of  books 
from  a  wider  range,  aiming  not  to  supi)ly  the  direct  needs  of  the  legis- 
lator only,  but  to  respond  to  the  requirements  and  tastes  of  a  culti- 
vated people,  looking  forward  to  such  measure  of  completeness  in  every 
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(lepaitinont  :is  tlie  means  at  tlu'ir  disposal  may  allow.  An  opinion  of 
the  cliaractcr  of  one  library  is  exprosscd  in  ji  ro|>ort  fron>  its  liltrarian, 
in  which  \w  "  con«jratnlatcs  the  h'j;islatnre  on  the  number  of  works 
to  bo  found  in  the  library  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  agriculturist,  the 
nu'rchaut,  the  baidcer,  andjthe  statesman."  Another  report  says,  "The 
library  is  s[>('cially  designed  to  contain  books  on  l(>;;islation,f;"overnment, 
politics,  history,  statistics,  and  political  economy."  A  third  rei)ort  ob- 
serves, "A  ijlauce  over  the  purchases  will  show  that  the  mechanic's  and 
enjiineer's  call  can  now  be  gratitied." 

Notwithstainling  the  laws  establishing;  State  libraries  declare  that 
they  are  for  books,  manuscripts,  and  maps,  the  libraries  are  most  of 
them  too  young  to  have  collected  largely  of  the  two  last  named  arti- 
cles. The  largest  collections  of  inanuscrii)ts  are  in  the  oldest  libraries, 
as  might  be  expected.  Many  libraries  do  not  report  any  manuscripts. 
Where  they  do  exist  in  the  libraries,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
they  are  constantly  contributing  materials  for  personal  and  town  history. 

State  libraries  are  in  some  cases  also  the  museums  of  natural  history 
of  the  State,  and  contain  the  manufactures,  dresses,  and  antiquities  of 
the  aborigines.  Others  possess  portraits  and  busts  of  distinguished 
citizens,  with  coins  and  medals. 

Each  State  library  is  emphatically  a  reference  library,  and  not  for  the 
circulation  of  the  books.  Exception  is  uniformly  made  in  favor  of  the 
heads  of  departments,  the  judges  of  the  highest  courts,  and  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  during  the  sessions,  who  are  allowed  to  drajv 
books  under  special  regulations.  In  some  States,  other  classes,  as  the 
superintendents  of  public  institutions,  the  officers  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  like,  are  allowed  to  draw  books.  Books  which  are  important  on 
account  of  their  being  in  frequent  demand  or  of  their  rarity  are  not 
permitted  to  be  taken  from  the  capitol  by  any  person.  The  use  made 
of  the  libraries  is  at  present  greatest  during  the  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  terms  of  the  courts.  But  such  is  the  pressure  of  business 
during  the  legislative  sessions,  that  few  can  find  time  for  researches 
connected  with  general  principles,  and  members  are  obliged  to  limit 
themselves  too  frequently  to  such  facts  as  they  can  gather  from  statis- 
tics and  State  documents.  Information  to  be  derived  from  State,  county, 
and  town  mai)s  and  charts  is  in  demand  at  all  times. 

State  libraries  are  free  to  all  persons  without  exception,  who  have 

the  privilege  of  reading  any  book  for  which  they  may  inquire.     Wheu 

situated  in  large  cities,  they  are  much  frequented  by  the  residents  and 

the  students  of  educational  institutions,  especially  if  there  is  no  other 

1  public  library.    The  public  have  not  the  right  in  the  New  York  State 

law  library  to  occupy  the  tables  appropriated  to  tlie  members  of  the 

,  bar.    The  libraries  are  open  every  day,  except  on  holidays,  during  the 

I  sessions  of  the  legislature,  from  9  iu  the  morning  till  late  in  the  atter- 

1  uoou.     Most  of  them  are  in  the  same  manner  open  during  tlie  whole  of 

'  the  year,  at  least  during  a  part  of  the  day.    The  facilities  for  reading 
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in  the  British  Museum  are  generally  coramendetl,  yet  any  person  de- 
siring to  read  there  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  principal  librarian, 
specifying  his  "description"  and  place  of  abode,  and  accompany  hi« 
letter  with  a  written  recommendation  from  some  other  person.  Tliere- 
upon  he  receives  a  ticket,  giving  him  the  jirivilege  for  six  months.  Under 
such  restrictions  the  room  has  its  hundreil  thousand  of  readers  in  a  year. 
With  us  there  are  no  restrictions  to  repulse  any  person  decently  clad 
and  of  good  behavior  from  using  a  State  library. 

At  their  tirst  organization.  State  libraries  were  frequently  left  under 
the  control  of  an  existing  State  officer,  as  the  governor  or  tiie  secretary  d| 
state.  The  direction  and  control  are  now  usually  assigned  to  a  number 
of  persons,  designated  as  commissioners  or  trustees,  who  are  either  cer- 
tain State  officers,  with  the  librarian,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  or  are  chosen 
or  appointed  to  the  office,  and  are  to  remain  till  their  successors  are 
appointed,  or  are  gradually  changed  afcer  a  term  of  several  years'  service. 
In  California  the  supervising  board  was  composed  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  with  the  governor.  In  New  York  the  regents  of  the 
university  are  the  trustees.  The  changes  in  the  method  of  administra- 
tion, as  the  libraries  grew  in  value  and  importance,  have  always  been 
for  the  puri)ose  of  securing  a  steady,  watchful,  and  permanent  control 
of  its  interests.  The  librarians  are  either  appointed  by  the  governor  or 
the  trustees,  or  are  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  a  term  of  years.  In 
Massachusetts,  while  there  is  a  board  of  trustees,  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education  is  librarian. 

Annual  reports  are  made  to  the  legislature,  eitlier  by  tlie  com'uia- 
sioners,  trustees,  or  librarians,  regarding  the  condition  of  the  library, 
its  income,  expenditure,  and  progress.  The  salaries  of  librarians  and 
other  expenses  of  the  library  are  provided  for  by  appropriations,  addi- 
tional to  those  made  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  librarians  in  at  , 
least  five  of  the  States  are  women  —  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Miclii- 
gan,  and  Tennessee.  Tbe  purchases  of  books,  as  reported  by  twelve  ' 
libraries  are  represented  as  being  made  in  six  of  them  by  the  librarian 
and  in  the  other  six  by  the  trustees.  Yet  the  same  statistics  do  not 
define  who  makes  the  selection  of  the  books  or  the  decision  upon  tbe 
selection. 

The  measure  of  care  taken  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  books  is  an 
important  element  as  regards  all  libraries.     Oar  State  librauies  are,  as  • 
we  have  observed,  reference  libraries,  and  the  privilege  of  drawing  , 
some  classes  of  books  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  persons;  but  in 
1858  Ohio  was  extending  the  privilege  to  clerks  both  of  the  legislature  : 
and  the  departments,  to  ex-officers  of  State,  the  officers  of  its  public 
institutions  at  adistaiu;e  from  the  capital,  and  to  others.     Colorado  has  I 
a  similar  provision  for  books  to  be  taken  to  remote  counties  and  retained'' 
for  six  weelcs.     Wisconsin  once  extended   the  privilege  to  attorneys,  j 
Many  of  the  libraries,  after  suffering  greatly  from  the  loss  of  books  in  [ 
the  periods  when  the  application  of  the  rules  or  the  rules  themselves 
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were  lax,  have  assumed  a  necessary  stringency,  for  the  purpose  of  i)ro 
tertiii.u-  the  property  of  the  State  and  setMirinjj  the  jjjreatest  de^rree  of 
usi'liihu'ss  from  the  library.  The  liUrarian  of  Minnesota  rei>orted,  in 
ISOO,  that  out  of  a  lar«ie  niiinher  of  volumes  which  had  been  rejjfarded 
as  lost,  two  hundred  of  them  had  been  recovered  in  a  single  year  by 
faithfid  exertions.  They  had  disaivpeared  under  the  "order  system" 
cliieriy.  The  librarian's  report  for  Pennsylvania  for  1873  refers  to  a 
time  when  the  library  suffered  from  that  "order  system  which  was  iu 
vogue  for  a  few  years,  and  which  of  itself  would  deplete  any  library  in 
this  or  any  other  community."  The  "  order  system"  referred  to  is  a 
custom  which  not  unnaturally  springs  up  in  the  useof  a  library,  though 
it  may  not  be  provided  for  in  the  regulations,  by  which  those  who  enjoy 
the  exceptional  privilege  of  drawing  books  give  an  order  to  a  friend  or 
an  acijuaintance  to  draw  a  book  in  their  name  or  on  their  responsibility. 
On  account  of  frequent  loss  of  books  from  this  ustige,  Pennsylvania  has 
prohibited  the  acceptance  of  such  orders  by  the  librarian.  Tennessee, 
for  the  same  reason,  in  1871  forbade  the  librarian  to  receive  any  orders 
for  books  to  be  taken  out  by  others  than  thpse  legally  authorized. 
In  1837,  the  commissioner  of  the  Vermont  library  having  reported 
an  "  immensely  large  list  of  missing  volumes,"  the  legislature  imme- 
diately placed  the  library  under  the  control  of  trust  ees,  and  in  fourteen 
years  the  library  had  trebled  iu  size.  Ohio  specifically  declares  in  her 
laws  that  whoever,  being  a  privileged  person,  gives  an  order  to  any 
other  person  not  having  such  privilege,  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  take 
books  from  the  library. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  all  the  State  and  territorial  libraries^ 
not  including  pamphlets,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  is  833,219. 
Within  twenty-five  years  the  number  has  nearly  quadrupled.  In 
the  same  period  in  Europe  the  ten  principal  libraries  have  doubled 
their  number  of  volumes,  an  increase  still  greater  than  in  our  own 
I  libraries  if  we  consider  their  great  size -at  the  beginning  of  the 
I  period.  The  interest  taken  in  these  institutions  iu  our  own  as  well  as 
|iu  foreign  lands  is  illustrative  at  the  same  time  of  the  intellectual  activ- 
jity  and  the  materiaj  enterprise  of  the  age.  If  the  nuinl>er  of  volumes 
I  bad  simply  been  doubled  instead  of  being  quadrupled  in  twenty-five 
I  years,  it  would  have  still  constituted  a  very  gratifying  increase.  Con- 
isidt»ring  how  recently  they  became  States,  the  readiness  of  some  of  the 
Western  States  to  build  up  strong  libraries  surpasses  the  zeal  of  others 
i  at  the  Pjast. 

!  The  libraries  are  very  unequal  in  size,  beginning  with  the  thousand 
jvoluines  of  the  library  of  a  newly  organized  Territory,  till  we  reach  one 
jof  05,000  —  that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Ten  of  the  whole  number 
I  have  over  30,000  volumes  each.  The  size  of  the  library  dei)ends  in  i)art 
upon  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  organized,  in  part  upon  the  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  the  State,  and  in  part  upon  the  vicinity  of  other 
(large  libraries.    It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  that  only  four  of  the 
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State  libraries  are  in  cities  having  a  population  of  over  fifty  thousand, 
according  to  the  census  of  1870.  Of  the  forty-six  State  and  territorial 
libraries,  therefore,  it  follows  that  forty-two  of  theiu  are  in  rela- 
tively small  cities.  Yet  as  the  State  capitals  are  the  most  central 
towns  of  the  State  for  facility  of  access  to  the  citizens,  and 
are  the  towns  most  frequently"  visited  b^'  them  for  purposes 
of  business,  iiistitutious  of  the  character  which  State  libraries  should 
aspire  to  become,  can  nowhere  else  be  more  properly  established  for 
their  highest  utility  and  security.  At  the  centres  of  population  in  the 
great  cities,  large  and  rapidly  increasing  libraries  are  already  estab- 
lished. Boston,  'Sew  York,  Phihidelphia,  and  Washington,  at  the  East, 
rival  each  other  in  their  libraries  of  reference;  while  Cliicago,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco  at  the  West,  give  promise  of  a 
worthy  com[)etition.  But  their  enlargement  from  the  outset  is  in  be- 
half of  all  the  wants  possible  to  the  human  mind,  and  they  have  not  the 
special  aims  of  a  State  library;  while  as  our  capitals  are  destined  with 
the  lapse  of  years  to  become  large  centres  of  population,  like  the  capi- 
tals of  Euroi)e,  they  have  the  same  motives  to  be  also  comprehensive 
in  their  additions  to  their  libraries  as  have  the  cities  we  have  mentioned. 
Where  the  capitol  is  in  a  city  already  possessing  large  libraries,  it  is 
feasible  to  build  up  its  State  library  in  directions  suited  to  its  more  spe- 
cific aims.  The  Massachusetts  State  library,  having  already  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  its  state-house  libraries  containing  an  aggregate  of  about 
800,000  volumes,  may  wisely  leave  the  purchase  of  books  on  science, 
art,  and  literature,"  to  those  libraries,  and  limit  its  own  purchases  to  State 
history,  political  econotny,  atid  legislation,  and  thus  avoid  duplicating 
the  works  already  collected  in  those  libraries.  But  where  the  popida- 
tion  is  one  which  has  lately  settled,  and  there  is  no  other  library  of  ref- 
erence within  the  State,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  branches  of  knowledge 
from  which  books  may  be  selected,  except  the  want  of  funds  with  which 
to  purchase,  or  the  decisiofl  of  the  authorities. 

When  we  retlect  upon  the  late  rapid  development  of  the  State  libra- 
ries, the  character  of  the  books  collected,  and  the  interest  with  which 
they  are  cherished  by  the  i)eoi)le,  their  condition  is  one  of  great  encour- 
agement.    The  detieien€i<.\s  in  the  largest  of  them  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  are  recognized  by  their  friends,  and  they  only  wait  for  op- 
portunities to  till  them  up.     And  if  in  any  of  the  older  States  there  is 
a  backwardness  to  ai)preciate  their  claims  and  their  importance,  the  . 
ardor  manifested  by  the  younger  members  of  the  family  of  States  to  | 
build  up  the  State  library  will  not  be  without  its  eliect  to  stimulate  | 
them  to  similar  eiiter[)rise.  j 

AIMS.  j 

After  this  brief  view  of  the  origin  and  condition  of  our  State  libraries,  ' 
it  remains  to  consider  in  the  remaining  observations  their  aims,  com- j 
biuing  some  practicid  reflections  on  their  administration  and  enlarge-  j 
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ment.  There  may  be  uotbinj]:  in  these  remarks  which  has  not  been  ex- 
picsst'd  on  (lilVorent  occasions  by  the  ofluuMs  of  State  libraries,  yet  there 
ciTtaiiily  will  be  an  advantage  in  j^ronping-  these  views  together. 

Our  State  libraries  come  into  view  first  in  order  of  time  prominently 
as  libraries  of  the  statutes,  jonrnals  of  the  legislatures,  and  State  docn- 
uu'Uts.  As  regards  the  aim  of  a  Slate  libraiy  in  this  branch  of  its  col- 
lections, it  cainiot  fail  to  be  remembered  that  these  libraries  are  the  only 
l)la('esin  each  State  where  it  can  be  supi)osed  that  an  untiring  assiduity 
will  be  exercised  to  secure  complete  sets  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
St:ate,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  several  States.  In  the  apartmetits 
called  the  senate  and  assembly  libraries  of  s  uch  States  as  retain  them, 
only  the  sta  tutes  of  the  State  and  the  later  journals  and  documents  of 
the  legislatures  are  preserved.  It  is  itupossible  to  keep  the  sets  com- 
plete under  a  system  where  the  librarian  is  chosen  solely  for  the  actual 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  has  hardly  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  library,  or  to  learn  that  a  deficiency  exists,  except  irom  inqui- 
ries made  after  an  absent  volume.  It  requires  the  most  watchful  exer- 
tions to  make  the  sets  of  State  publications  tolerably  complete.  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union,  unless  it  may  be  a 
State  lately  admitted,  which  is  in  i)Ossession  of  a  complete  set  of  its  own 
j>ublications.  In  1858  Ohio  did  not  possess  one,  and  Vermont  did  not 
in  1871.  Massachusetts  reports  that  some  of  the  papers  known  to  have 
been  printed  by  the  State  are  hopelessly  lost. 

No  libraries  except  State  libraries  will  collect  with  any  perseverance 
the  documents  of  the  other  States.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  frequency, 
even  within  the  short  period  of  our  national  existt^uce,  of  the  destruction 
of  libraries  by  tire,  and  in  view  of  the  occasional  calam  ity  of  war,  it  is 
under  a  system  of  exchanges  existing  between  States,  more  surely  than 
in  any  other  way,  that  each  State  has  a  chance  for  the  complete  preser- 
vation of  its  official  history  d  uring  a  succession  of  centuries.  Although 
forty-six  States  and  Territories  maybe  co-operating  simultaneously  in 
preserving  the  same  documents  of  each  State,  the  accidents  of  time  will 
continually  be  reducing  th«  number  of  sets  existing  ;  and  how  few  com- 
pk'te  sots,  if  any,  would  remain  at  the  end  of  three  hundred  years ! 
Frequently  only  unique  coi)ies  aie  found  to  exist  of  works  Mhich 
three  centuries  since  were  printed  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  copies. 
Of  ninety-six  of  the  works  printed  by  Caxtou  four  hundred  years  since, 
thirty-five  of  the  extant  copies  are  unique.  How  many  of  these  laws 
and  debates  at  the  end  of  a  similar  period  would  be  extant  to  testify  to 
the  facts  of  the  history  of  each  State  ? 

A  State  library  will,  of  course,  make  it  one  of  its  special  aims  to  col- 
lect works  on  American  history  in  general  just  so  far  as  the  means  at 
its  disposal  will  admit.  But  of  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  exists, 
none  responds  so  directly  to  the  wants  of  the  largest  number  of  the 
citizens  of  a  State  as  to  aim  to  collect  all  tlie  materials  accessilile  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  State,  its  counties,  its  to    ns,  and  its  citi- 
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Kens.  The  authorities  of  the  library  will  therefore  be  attentive  to  se- 
cure all  local  histories  and  biojjfrapbies,  manuscript  collections  of  the 
papers  of  its  eminent  citizens,  the  ofticial  proceedings  of  all  counties 
and  towns,  reports  of  all  societies,  charitable,  couiinercial,  manufactur- 
ing, military,  and  secret,  and  as  many  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  the 
State  as  can  be  obtained,  with  its  almanacs,  and  business  and  town  di- 
rectories. To  these  will  naturally  be  added  works  in  science  and  the 
arts  which  relate  more  particularly  to  the  productions  of  the  State.  An 
honorable  historic  consciousness  will  be  promoted  by  securing  works  of 
merit  of  all  kinds  written  by  citizens  of  the  State. 

Much  might  be  said  regarding  the  value  of  the  different  classes  of 
books  just  mentioned,  a  value  which  grows  with  successive  years.  We 
will,  however,  single  out  from  among  them  for  particular  notice  the  class 
of  newspapers.  For  many  towns  and  counties  they  are  the  only  printed 
record  of  the  earliest  facts  of  local  history.  Their  value  in  libraries  is 
already  recognized  in  our  Western  States.  The  Indiana  State  Librarjr*' 
receives  twenty-eight  newspapers  as  an  annual  gift;  Minnesota  was 
receiving  forty  in  18G2,  and  Ohio  receives  twenty-eight.  The  Xew  Jer- 
sey library  incites  donations  of  the  same  kind.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  publishers  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  newspapers  of 
any  State  would  preserve  and  give  to  the  State  the  file  of  each  year,  on 
the  single  condition  that  it  should  be  promptly  bound  and  made  accesst*'  j 
ble  to  the  i)ublic.  It  would  be  equitable  and  useful  to  provide  by  stat* 
nte  that  each  publisher  sending  a  newspaper  should  receive  a  copy  of 
the  laws  of  the  session. 

It  would  also  be  a  beneficial  measure  that  the  librarians  of  town  and 
incor[)orated  libraries  should  be  required,  by  statute,  to  send  a  copy  of 
their  annual  and  other  printed  reports  and  printed  catalogues  to  the 
library  of  the  State.  The  documents  would  thus  be  permanently 
preserved, 'would  give  publicity  to  the  existence  and  character  of  the 
libraries,  and  facilitate  the  prep  iration  of  tables  of  statistics  of  all  the 
libraries  of  the  State. 

Town  directories  and  guides,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  can  be  obtained 
at  almost  no  expense,  and  when  a  series  of  a  few  decades  of  years  has 
b?.en  collected,  the  experience  of  libraries  shows  that  they  are  very  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  inilisi)Bnsable  in  many  historical  researches. 

Unique  c;)llections,  suc'a  as  the  minuscript  i»apers  of  gov^ernors  and 
other  State  officers,  memorials  of  early  settlers  and  prominent  ciLi^sens, 
are  to  be  sought  for,  both  for  their  intrinsic  value  as  records  of  the  past, 
and  also  for  the  distinction  the  possession  of  them  gives  to  the  library 
beyond  tliat  of  its  printed  volumes. 

It  might  be  provided  by  law  with  advantage  to  the  public  that  the 
beads  of  deparfcmants  could  transfer  to  the  custody  of  the  State  library 
manuscripts  not  wanted  in  their  departnieuts  as  mitters  of  record,  but 
the  preservation  of  which  might  be  desirable  for  historical  reference. 
The  legislature  of  New  York,  in  lSJt7,  passed  a  resolution  directing  the 
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»e?ret;iry  of  state  to  di'liver  to  thi^  Sr;itt>  liliiMry  iill  sii;!h  dociiinents  of 
historic  interest  relative  to  ami  eoaiieered  witli  the  annals  of  the  State 
"as  ho  niij^ht  ileeai  desirable  and  |)ro[)er  to  be  so  transferred.''  Ti>c 
3'ate  librarian,  under  proper  re<?iilations,  mijjht  become  keeper  of  the 
r  (lis  and  records  of  the  State  and  of  all  doennients  of  early  dates  that 
s'lonld  t)e  transferred  to  the  library  from  any  department. 

It  would  be  a  wise  undertaking  for  each  library  to  aim  to  enrich  itself 
by  selectini;'  one  or  two  subjects,  which  should  not  be  of  too  great  scope, 
iiiid  making  a  special  collection  of  books  on  those  subjects.  The  topics 
might  be  vsuch  as  the  writings  and  memorials  of  au  eminent  author,  a 
branch  of  mining,  the  telegraph,  and  the  like.  Persons  interested  iu 
such  to[)i(vs  would  soon  learn  of  the  existence  of  one  place  where  they 
ouhl  dei)LMid  upou  tinding  everytliing  written  upon  these  subjects. 

A  State  library  should  be  abundantly  suiiplied  with  the  means  of 
furidshing  teachers  of  schools,  town  library  committees,  and  librarians, 
with  information  regarding  the  character  of  books  desirable  to  be  pur- 
chased.  All  forms  of  guides  to  reading,  guides  in  the  selection  of  books 
and  comprehensive  catalogues  of  select  books  should  be  secured,' aud 
the  librarian  should  qualify  himself  to  aid  in  that  direction.  The  de- 
partment of  instruction  of  Illinois  has  this  year  published  a  very  valu- 
able list  of  books  with  explanatory  notes,  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of 
books  for  sidiool  districts  and  town  libraries.^  It  is  a  good  example  of  a 
part  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  of  the  kind  of  aid  which  may  be  given 
in  connection  with  each  State  library. 

The  expense  must  be  in(;urred  afresh  and  continually  of  purchasing 
the  latest  editions  of  encyclopedias,  annual  registers,  and  statistical 
works  generally,  as  rapidly  as  they  are  published,  notwithstanding 
earlier  editions  are  upon  the  shelves  of  the  library.  In  matters  con- 
necte  I  with  legislation  and  for  all  researches,  the  freshest  statiistics  and 
T.'ports  are  alone  satisfactory  to  the  investigator.  The  earlier  editions 
ido  not  become  useless ;  they  will  always  serve  to  mark  the  development 
[of  thought  and  the  i)rogress  of  science  up  to  the  date  when  they  were 
il)nblished,  and  they  contain  information  excluded  from  new  encyclope- 
dias by  the  pressure  of  fresh  materials. 

It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  a  State  library  should  possess  all 
works  i)ertaining  in  any  way  to  the  history  of  the  State;  for  it  is 
e.ident  that  the  productions  of  the  press  of  each  State  illustrate  in 
m  my  ways  its  history,  being  usually  the  work,  either  intellectually 
or  m.iterially,  of  its  own  citizens.  Any  reasonable  method  of  secur- 
ing one  copy  of  each  of  such  publications  for  the  State  library  is 
jworth  considering.  At  present  two  copies  of  every  article  for  which  a 
'[Copyright  is  demanded,  must,  by  law,  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
|Cjngi-ess,  Might  it  not  as  well  be  provided  that  one  of  these  two 
copies  should  be  deposited  in  the  State  library  of  the  State  in  which  it 
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is  publisbed  ?    It  can  hardly  be  a  necessity  tliat  two  copies  of  each  ij 
publication  should  be  retained  in  the  same  library,  one  for  use  in  the 
library,  and  the  other  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the   material 
record  of  copyrights  complete.     It  is  probable  that  at  the  end  of  a  long 
period  of  years,  a  much  larger  number  of  these  publications  would  be. 
in  existence  as  a  record  of  the  past  if  they  had  been  officially  preserved 
in  two  places  than  if  they  had  only  been  preserved  in  one,  thus  depend- 
ing for   their  safety   upon  a  single  contingency.     The  convenience  of 
access  to  the  public,  the  reasonable  claims  of  the    State  in   which  the 
work  originates,  the  benefit  to  authors  and   publishers,  and  its  advan** 
tages  for  the  completeness  of  State  history, —  all  these  motives  recom-" 
mend  the  plan   as  preferable  to  the  existing  arrangement.     During  the. 
last  year,  14,000  articles  were  copyrighted  at  the  Library  of  Congress^ 
making,  at  two  copies  each,  28,000  articles  deposited   in  the  Library. 
The  deposit  in  the  library  of  the  State  in  which  the  work  is  ])ublished  of. 
one-half  of  this  gross  number,  by  the  publishers,  or  by  the  Librarian  <^i| 
Congress,  would  both  relieve  the  National  Library  of  what  is  now,  in  many 
respects,  an  incumbranccj  and  work   greatly  to  the  advantage  of  each 
State.    The  trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Library  made  a  similar  sug- 
gestion in  1858,  asking  for  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  "  authors  who 
obtain  a  copyright  of  their  works,  to  deposit  a  copy  in  the  State  library 
of  the  State  in  which  such  copyright  was  entered."     This  suggestioil 
■was  made  before  the  late  change  in  the  law  of  the  United  States.  -.. 

Just  so  far  as  it  is  evident  to  an  observing  public  that  the  books  aii#' 
manuscripts  in  a  State  library  are  guarded  with  a  scrupulous  care  for 
their  safety,  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will  be  preferred  by  generous 
citizens  before  other  institutions  as  the  one  to  which  they  will  be  glad  to 
bequeath  their  libraries,  or  to  give  or  intrust  ou  deposit  manuscripts 
and  works  of  value.  At  the  date  when  the  British  Museum  contained  I 
514,000  volumes,  218,000  of  them  had  either  been  bequeathed  or  pre- 
sented to  it.  These  donors  have  thus  acquired  a  more  enduring  and 
honorable  fame  for  their  names  than  they  would  have  secured  by  the 
erection  for  themselves  of  costlj^  mausoleums.  The  disposition  of  our 
men  of  wealth  to  endow  public  institutions  at  their  death  or  during  life 
is  so  prevalent  among  ns  as  to  be  the  source  of  just  pride.  Trustees 
of  libraries,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  collections,  can  hardly 
avoid  directing  the  attention  of  citizens  to  this  method  of  rendering 
their  wealth  useful  to  their  country.  But  in  si)eaking  of  the  condition 
of  our  State  libraries,  we  have  referred  to  tlife  fact  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  organization  scrupulous  care  for  the  safety  of  the  books  was 
not  exercised,  atid  the  libraries  suffered  frequent  and  large  losses. 
This  evil  has,  however,  been  already  remedied  in  most  libraries  by 
providing  for  a  more  etficient*  supervision,  and  for  more  stringency 
in  the  regulations  regarding  the  loan  of  books.  The  relaxation  of 
these  reguliitions  should  not  be  left  to  depend  u|)on  the  discretion 
or   good  will  of  the   librarian,  but  should   be  controlled   for  special 
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jases  by  the  superior  autboritios.  It  seems  like  ati  unjustifiable  disre- 
jard  of  the  interests  of  a  library  that  a  book,  either  unique  or  of  }>Teat 
-aluo,  perhaps  the  gift  of  a  citizen,  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
)f  a  total  stranger.  Any  gentleMian,  informed  by  the  librarian  of  the 
Mrcumstanecs,  would  feel  the  propriety  of  making  himself  known  to 
lim  through  an  introduction  from  another  person. 

Of  course  the  public  has  at  all  times  the  freest  access  to  the  apart- 
nents  of  a  State  library;  and  one  evidence  which  it  can  give  to  those 
ivho  might  be  disposed  to  be  donors  to  it  of  the  security  of  the  books 
leposited  there,  is  that  the  cases  are  protected  with  wire  or  glass  doors 
Hid  locked.  In  Ohio  the  cases  have  glass  doors ;  in  Xew  York  they 
;iave  wire  doors ;  in  Massachusetts  the  front  of  the  alcoves  is  closed 
n'ith  glass.  The  advantage  of  extending  the  protection  to  each  case 
instead  of  to  the  alcoves  is,  that  it  gives  to  the  visitor  the  privilege  ot 
access  to  the  alcoves  and  of  reading  the  titles  of  the  books.  It  is  as 
important  to  keep  books  safely  as  to  purchase  good  ones.  The  person 
in  charge  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  has  the  significant 
title  of  "  keeper''  of  the  books. 

State  libraries  exist  for  the  benetit  of  the  whole  State,  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  them  is  from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  As  they  are 
not  designed  for  the  special  advantage  of  the  cities  where  they  are 
situated,  it  is  not  a  part  of  their  object  to  provide  the  current  literature 
for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens.  It  would  be  an  undesirable  result 
if,  by  great  facilities'of  this  kind,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  should 
be  backward  in  establishing  free  public  libraries  for  themselves,  or  if 
they  should  be  drawn  away  from  sustaining  by  their  contributions  ex- 
listing  social  and  subscription  libraries.  Works  of  fiction  and  light 
literature  will  naturally  have  the  smallest  place  in  a  State  library, 
bnless  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  should  be  abundant 
t'Dough  to  make  a  collection  of  all  works  by  American  authors,  as  part 
pf  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  function  of  selecting  the  books  to  be  purchased  is  an  important 

ne.    The  relative  value  for  reference  purposes   of  a  book  proposed, 
khether  ancient  or  modern,  is  the  prominent  point  to  be  considered. 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  select  the  most  obviously  indispensable  refer- 
bnce  books,  and  those  relating  to  State   history.     With  the  present 
ptate  of  things,  in  a  majority  of  these  libraries,  modern  works,  whether 
in  history,  science,  or  general  literature,  will  be  inquired  for  a  hundred 
limes  where  a  work  of  more  ancient  date  will  be  inquired  for  once.     It 
js  true  that  the  need  for  works  of  all  classes,  periods,  and  languages 
js  sure  to  be  felt  after  the  usual  changes  in  the  character  of  the  popu- 
jation  and  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  State, —  already  the  capitals  of 
lit  least  twenty  of  the  States  are  the  seats  of  universities,  colleges,  or 
brofessioual  schools.    But  when  tlie  purchases  first  enumerated  have 
I)een  made,  there  may  be  a  very  limited  fund  remaining  from  the  State 
'ippropriation  :  hence  the  services  of  persons  capable  of  ujaking  that 
20  E 
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S3lectioii  of  books  which  ou  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  moderate  meaus  at 
coinmaiul,  will  be  the  most  useful,  are  of  great  iinportauce.  We  must 
recognize  that  the  selection  is  to  be  made  from  a  list  of  works  which, 
besides  including  the  millions  of  books  printed  in  past  years,  is  increas- 
ing in  all  langnages  at  the  rate  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  annually. 
It  is  a  task  of  great  responsibility,  involving  many  perplexing  questions ; 
and  as  the  productions  of  the  press  are  likely  to  increase  in  the  same, 
if  not  greater,  ratio  in  coming  years,  and  certainly  in  greater  proportioD 
in  the  United  States,  the  necessity  of  discriminating  jndgmeut  in  making 
purchases  presses  with  stronger  force.  A  man  of  education  and  culture. 
acting  as  librarian,  with  an  experience  of  several  years,  ought  to  be  com- 
petent to  suggest  to  his  trustees  the  books  which  it  would  be  most  desir- 
able to  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  library.  Eeceivung  from  them  general 
principles  to  guide  him  in  his  selections,  he  should  make  to  them  regular 
reports  of  his  proceedings,  and  thereupon  may  receive  special  instruc- 
tions. With  this  mode  of  co-operative  support,  he  could  not  fail  to  make 
satisfactory  purchases  from  the  various  sources  of  supply.  This  remark 
does  uot  apply  to  a  purchase  involving  a  large  sum.  The  trustees  and 
librarians  are  in  a  very  favorable  position  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  State  to  furnish  lists  of  books  desirable  to  be  pur- 
chased in  special  departments. 

Experience  in  his  profession,  a  protracted  connection  with  the  libraryt 
and  a  genuine  love  of  books,  enhance  the  value  of  a  librarian's  services; 
and  make  it  essential  for  the  best  interests  of  the  library,  that  his  rela- 
tions to  it  should  uot  be  interrupted  for  mere  political  considerations. 
Practically  the  long  continuance  of  a  librarian  in  his  ofiice  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  State  is  more  likely  to  be  cut  short  by  his  withdrawal  on 
account  of  an  insufficient  salary. 

In  all  that  we  have  hitherto  said  of  the  aims  of  State  libraries,  the  pur- 
pose has  been  to  specify  such  as  relate  to  them  peculiarly,  as  compared 
with  other  libraries,  and.  in  their  comparatively  incipient  and  undevel- 
oped state.  We  have  not  and  could  not  overlook  their  higher  and  more 
general  object,  which  can  be  no  less  than  to  collect  aud  preserve  for  the 
present  and  future  use  of  their  communities  whatever  can  be  obtained 
of  the  printed  or  manuscript  record  of  what  man  has  thought  and  done 
in  past  ages,  and  of  what  he  is  now  doing.  Books  are  the  chief  monu- 
ments of  the  operations  of  the  human  intellect.  In  the  language  of 
Milton, "  Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  potency  ' 
of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they 
are.  ...  A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,! 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life."  In  tbe, 
spirit  of  this  thought,  we  affirm  that  the  general  aim  of  a  State  libraryi, 
should  be  regarded  as  being  as  comprehensive  as  the  whole  rauge  of l 
human  knowledge,  and  should  therefore  include  collections  as  complete ^ 
as  may  be  in  all  history,  philosophy',  science,  and  art.  ■ 

It  is  not  going  beyond  what  we  have  a  right  to  hope  for,  that  State j 
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lilnarios  should  also  lia\"e,  in  a  sop  irate  dcpartmeiit,  niust'iuns  of  history, 
natural  history,  and  archje:)lo;;y,  embracing  medals,  coins,  sculpture, 
armor,  models  of  iiiveutioiis,  and  jjortraits.  That  Avhich  has  been  an 
exceptional  incident  in  tlie  history  of  some  of  these  libraries  mi;jht  well 
become  the  rule  for  all  of  them.  The  cost  of  the  library  and  of  its 
museums,  jiradually  enlarged  duiiu;;-  a  lonjj  succession  of  years,  is  as 
nothing  com[)ared  to  their  utility.  The  impressions  received  in  studying 
.sneh  collections  may  frequently  determine  a  citizen  upon  a  course  of 
study  and  iuvostigatiou  that  shall  beuelit  the  woild  and  redound  to 
the  honor  of  the  State. 

It  is  too  true  that  the  great  majority  among  us  are  at  present  chietiy 
engrossed  by  the  necessities  or  the  temptations  of  material  industry. 
But  it  will  not  always  be  so.  With  the  progress  in  mechanical  inventions 
and  in  scientific  appliances,  the  accumulations  of  wealth  will  be  rapid. 
There  will  soon  be  a  population  of  millions  in  most  of  the  States.  Fam- 
ilies will  enter  upon  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rewards  of  industry, 
having  an  abundance  of  leisure.  There  will  be  an  ever  increasing 
number,  eager  to  compare  the  wisdom  of  the  past  with  that  of  their 
own  times,  eager  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  their  State  has  risen  to  its 
eminence,  and  to  seek  truth  and  knowledge  for  their  own  sakes. 

It  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  dream  of  the  future  to  exppct 

that  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  will  be  living  one  day  under  the 

protection  of  our  institutions  may  surpass  in  intellectual  character  and 

cirtture  the  highest  forms  of  Athenian  life,  and  that  this  culture  will  be 

pirticipated  in,  not  merely  by  an  aristocracy,  but  by  the  whole  mass. 

Even  within  a  few  score  years  a  people  will  inhabit  our  plains  who 

will  judge  of  us  and  of  the  degree  of  our  civilization  by  the  provision 

we  had  made  for  them  in  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 

both  libraries  and  museums.     If  in  monarchies  these  institutions  have 

sheen  the  most  useful  and  the  richest  boon  from  kings  to  their  subjects, 

I  why  should  republican  governments,  acting  for  the  people,  be  less  for- 

'  ward  to  endow  their  capitals  with  such  valuable  monuments  of  civili- 

jzation?     We  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 

'ple  will  be  so  sensible  of  the  grandeur  of  their  mission  that  they  will 

I  be  ready  to  support  such  institutions.     They  would  not  be  on  a  basis 

I  more  broad  than  is  the  existing  British  Museum.     Each  would  easily  be 

^managed  by  the  same  trustees,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  Library 

|and  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New  York.     States  are 

jmost  competent  to  effect  in  such  schemes  what  individuals  and  societies 

'cannot  afford  to  do,  except  in  a  limited  degree ;  and  even  when  the  latter 

|attempt  it,  they  do  not  always  assure  exemption  from  loss  or  destruction 

|of  the  treasures  under  their  charge. 

\  In  carrying  out  these  general  aims,  particularly  as  regards  the  library, 
(its  character  will  be  naturally  shaped  by  its  trustees,  in  view  of  the 
Situation  of  its  capital,  the  peculiar  manufactures,  products,  and  com- 
merce of  the  State,  and  the  funds  at  their  disposal.     These  trustees,  in 
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their  zeal,  aud  as  intelligent  friends  of  the  libraries,  may,  ^t  times,  con- 
template with  feelings  of  disappointment  the  fact  that  the  collections 
are  not  used  in  proportion  to  their  value;  that  the  multitude  are  so  en- 
grossed with  industrial  aud  commercial  occupations  or  pleasures  that 
the  library,  however  well  supplied  with  books,  aud  however  choice  its 
treasures,  is  not  frequented  for  scientific  or  historical  research  as  they 
think  it  should  be.  In  these  circumstances  they  must  console  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that,  besides  the  present  good  which  tliey  are 
accomplishing,  they  are  accumulating  a  wealth  of  information,  for 
w^hich  coming  generations  will  be  grateful  when  the  demands  of  material 
•industry  shall  be  less  pressing.  The  value  of  these  libraries  is  both  imme- 
diate and  i)rospective.  They  are  not  to  be  tried  by  the  present  amount  of 
use  which  is  made  of  them,  or  the  absolute  need  which  is  felt  for  them, 
but  by  the  good  which  they  augur  for  the  future,  when  each  capital  is  the 
seat  of  government  of  a  State  containing  millions  of  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom  will  be  interested  in  the  completeness  of  the  history  of  their 
State,  its  lands,  its  towns,  its  distinguished  citizens,  and  when  its  most 
cultivated  men  are  resorting  to  them  to  enjoy  intercourse  with  the  best 
minds  of  all  ages.  They  are  now  but  the  centers  around  which  are  to 
be  collected  the  records  of  the  past  and  the  future,  whose  value  is  to 
be  enhanced  in  proportion  to  their  completeness. 

In  the  days  of  the  Roman  republic  its  first  public  library  was  estab- 
lished in  the  temple  of  liberty.  Our  State  capitols  are  our  temples  of 
liberty,  in  which  it  well  becomes  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
sustain  such  an  institution  as  the  State  library,  not  merely  in  behalf  of 
material  ends  aud  legislative  necessities,  but  for  the  cultivation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  most  serious  studies  and  the  highest  thought  oa 
themes  of  science  aud  of  social  and  political  life. 
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CHAPTER     XIII. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I.— HEXRY   A.  HOMES,  LL.T)., 

Librarian  Xew  York  State  Library. 

II.-W.  I.   FLETCHER. 

Assistant  Librarian  Watkiasun  Library,  Hart/or  J,  Conn. 

III.— THE  EDITORS. 


I.— HISTORY    AND  CONDITION. 

Eai;ly  Histohy  —  Number  axd  importance  — Objects  — Cii.vuACTEit  axd  exte.vt  op 

COLLECTIOXS  —  iMrETUS  GIVEN  TO  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  AND  PUBLICATIONS- 
STATE  SOCIETIES  —  Special  and  local  societies  —  Membership  — Meetings  — 
Funds,  income,  and  expenditures  —  Historical  publications  —  Genealogical, 
vamilv,  and  town  histories  —  Plans  for  the  future  —  National  historical 
convention. 

In  the  attempt  to  collect  the  most  recent  statistics  which  should  ex- 
hibit the  intellectual  condition  of  the  United  States,  it  was  impossible 
to  overlook  so  important  an  illustration  of  the  subject  as  would  be  .of- 
fered by  a  view  of  its  historical  societies.  From  the  facts  shown  in  the 
statistical  tables,  and  from  those  which  we  have  gathered  from  other 
sources,  it  is  evident  that  diligent  workers  in  preser\ing  the  history  of 
the  nation  have  been  numerous,  and  that  whatever  neglect  there  has 
been  in  the  pursuit  of  science  or  literature,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have 
equally  neglected  our  own  history. 

During  the  past  one  hundred  years  of  our  national  life,  the  historical 
spirit  could  not  fail  to  be  awakened;  the  degree  of  its  development,  as 
compared  with  the  colonial  period,  has  depended  in  no  small  measure 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  people  under  our  republican  institutions. 
Where  there  are  no  political  or  social  restraints  upon  the  opportunities] 
for  co-operation,  the  historical  spirit  will  effectively  develop  itself  at  an- 
early  stage  in  the  life  of  the  commonwealth.  ; 

In  proof  of  this,  we  find  that  since  the  organization  of  the  govern- 1 
ment  in  1780  under  the  Constitution,  there  have  been  formed  more  than  I 
one  hundred  and  sixty  historical  societies,  the  greater  number  of  which] 
have  perpetuated  their  organizations.  The  object  of  these  societies  hasi 
been  essentially  the  same,  to  collect  and  diffuse  the  materials  of  Araeri-j 
can  history.  It  was  declared  by  the  first  one  of  the  historical  societies,; 
organized  in  1701,  and  afterwards  called  the  Massachusetts  Historical! 
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Society,  that  its  object  was  ''  to  collect,  preserve,  and  communicate  ma- 
terials for  a  complete  history  of  the  country."  No  limitation  of  aims 
was  made  in  bclialf  of  the  State,  or  of  New  Enj^land.  Later,  in  1804, 
the  New  York  Historical,  and,  in  1823,  the  New  IIami>shire  Historical 
Societies  were  or',fani/ed,  each  ''  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  procur- 
ing, and  preserving  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literary, 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United  States,  and  of  this  State  in  par- 
ticular."' Societies  formed  at  a  later  period,  in  detiniug  their  object, 
either  give  the  State  precedence  of  the  United  States,  or  omit  the 
United  States  entirely.  Tlius  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
declares  its  single  object  to  be  "  the  elucidation  of  the  civil  and  literary 
history  of  the  State."'  We  think,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  more 
comprehensive  schemes  set  forth  by  the  earlier  societies,  that  it  has 
come  to  be  their  object  generally,  to  collect  the  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  State,  county,  or  town  where  the  society*  is  situated,  and  then,  as 
circumstances  may  favor,  of  the  United  States  and  the  individual  States. 

The  princi[»al  means  employed  for  accomplishing  the  object  aimed  at 
have  been  the  establishment  of  libraries,  the  collection  of  manuscripts^ 
the  forming  of  museums  of  historical  memorials  and  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  region,  and  the  printing  of  historical  documents.  Their  pur- 
pose has  been  to  collect  and  to  render  accessible  to  the  public  the  ma- 
terials for  history,  but  not  to  write  history  under  the  sanction  of  the 
societies. 

The  libraries  formed  by  these  societies,  for  the  use  of  their  members 
and  all  other  accredited  [)ersons,  are  alone  a  fair  evidence  of  their  earnest- 
ness, when  we  consider  that  the  works  collected  in  them  relate  chiefly 
to  American  history.  The  number  of  volumes  known  to  be  contained 
iu  them  amounts,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  reports  received,  to 
more  than  482,000,  and  more  than  508,000  pamphlets.  The  books  are 
solely  for  reference.  Additions  are  continually  made,  but  with  no  pur- 
pose of  building  up  a  large  library,  unless  it  should  consist  of  historical 
works.  In  some  towns  and  cities,  however,  the  library,  for  purposes  of 
convenience,  is  also  made  miscellaneous  in  its  character  for  more  general 
uses. 

The  zeal  of  the  members  in  securing  and  preserving  historical  manu- 
scripts is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  has  collected  a  thousand  volumes  of  such  manuscripts  j 
and  the  New  York  Historical  Society  counts  15,000  single  manuscripts j 
while  the  number  possessed  by  all  the  societies  is  reported  at  88,771,  be- 
sides 1,.'X)1  bound  volumes.  These  manuscripts  relate  to  every  period 
since  the  founding  of  the  colonies.  During  many  years  the  apartments 
of  these  two  societies,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society*  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  of  one  or  two  other  societies,  were  the  only  i)laces  that  ottered 
for  the  esi)ecial  and  safe  deposit  of  manuscripts,  the  State  libraries  not 
having  been  generally  organized.  The  States  of  Maryland  and  Georgia 
have  made  the  libraries  for  their  State  societies  places  of  deposit  of  valu- 
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able  State  historical  records.  The  younger  State  societies  manifest  an 
ardor  in  this  direction,  which  indicates  that  they  are  managed  by  the  sous 
of  worthy  sires.  The  character  and  subjects  of  the  manuscripts.collected 
may  be  inferred  from  the  contents  of  the  publications  of  the  societies, 
of  which  we  shall  soon  speak.  The  whole  number  of  manuscripts  iu 
their  libraries  exceeds  that  of  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  State 
libraries,  if  we  exclude  the  official  State  records  in  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  books  and  manuscripts,  the  societies  have  formed 
museums,  and  have  sedulously  collected  in  their  halls  memorials  of  their. 
aborigines,  of  their  arts  and  customs,  relics  of  the  prehistoric  races, 
and  of  th(i  founders  and  early  settlers,  with  portraits  of  distinguished 
citizens,  and  cabinets  of  coins.  Some  of  them  have  extensive  collec- 
tions in  natural  history.  In  these  respects  they  resemble,  as  far  as  our 
circumstances  will  permit,  the  archaeological  societies  which  exist  iu  so 
many  of  the  counties  of  Great  Britain. 

The  large  number  of  volumes  thus  far  published  by  our  historical 
societies  is  a  most  substantial  proof  of  the  efficient  industry  of  their 
members.  The  number  of  printed  pages  issued  by  them,  chiefly  dur- 
ing the  last  seventy-five  years,  is  equal  to  more  than  three  hundred 
volumes  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  their  contents  here  would  be  impossible.  Tbey  include  town 
and  church  histories,  town  and  parish  records,  journals  aud  correspond- 
ence of  the  Kevolution,  private  diaries,  biographies,  genealogies,  deeds, 
wills,  and  family  papers  of  citizens,  illustrations  of  aboriginal  life  and 
history,  annotated  reprints  of  rare  and  early  books  relating  to  America, 
and  other  similar  materials. 

The  incidental  operations  of  the  societies  are  to  meet  during  the  year 
with  more  or  less  frequency  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  historical 
interest,  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  an  annual   public  historical  dis-  ; 
course,  and  to  secure  popular  courses  of  lectures  on  historical  and  sci-  ; 
entific  sul)jects,  rather  than  on  themes  of  society  and  literature.     Some 
of  the  discourses  delivered  on  their  anniversary  occasions  — three  a| 
least  of  which  have  been  given  by  men  who  have  been  Presidents  Oi 
the  United  States — will  long  remain  monuments  of  patriotic  e]o(iuenci 
and  witnesses  to  important  truths  in  our  history. 

The  societies  have,  moreover,  at  different  times  in  several  StateSjj 
been  active  in  calling  tiie  attention  of  State  legislatures  to  measures  fo| 
the  preservation  and  publication  of  the  early  public  records  of  thei^ 
States.     These  efforts  have  resulted  in  securing  not  only  the  printing  ofe 
the  colonial  records  in  the  State  archives,  but  have  led  some  States  to 
procure  co[)ies  of  such  documents  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  record- 
offices  of  the  states  of  lCuro[)e.    In  a  few  years  we  may  expect  that  all 
such  papers,  existing  either  at  home  or  abroad,  will  have  been  printed  > 
for  public  use.     In   the  meantime  other  States,  or  their  State  societies, 
have  obtained  and  piinted  calendars  of  the  contents  of  such  documents 
as  could  be  found  in  England. 
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.Mi'mlKHship  ill  the  societu's  is  ^enLMiilly  .secured  by  tlie  vote  of  a  ma- 
joiity;  sonii'tiiiu's  l)y  the  payint'iit  of  ail  unmiiil  tax;  in  other  societies 
it  is  restricted  by  the  iie<;ative  vote  of  a  small  minority.  The  resident 
members,  residin«jf  ia  the  town,  county,  or  State,  have  alone  the  right  to 
vote.  Some  societies  are  managed  entirely  by  an  executive  committee. 
The  number  of  members  (b)es  not  ai)i)ear  to  be  fixed  anil  limited  in  more 
than  three  societies.  The  Massachusetts  society  was  at  first  organized 
on  this  priiK'i{)le,  and  limited  to  thirty  members,  latterly  increased  to 
one  hundred.  The  American  Autiiiuarian  Society, organized  within  the 
same  State  a  score  of  years  after,  adoi)ted  the  same  principle.  The 
Elaine  Society,  a  dtuighter  of  ^[assachusetts,  organized  in  1822,  did  not 
depart  from  the  mother's  example.  But  whatever  may  hi  tho  advan- 
tages su[)posed  to  inhere  in  a  limited  membership,  the  fact  that  the 
practice  has  not  beini  adopted  by  other  societies,  is  evidence  of  a  decided 
preference  for  an  enlarged  membership,  uot  fixed  by  law.  The  number 
of  members  of  the  several  societies  ranges  from  fifty  to  over  one  thou- 
sand, the  largest "membershii)  being  usually  in  the  largest  cities.  The 
aggregate  membership  of  all  the  societies,  accoi'ding  to  the  latest  re- 
turns received,  is  27,244. 

The  income  of  most  of  the  societies  is  derived  from  an  initiation  fee 
of  $3,  6.J,  or  810,  and  an  annual  tax  of  from  $1  to  $5  on  each  member. 
In  many  cases  the  annual  dues  constitute  the  sole  regular  income  of  a 
society.  Life  memberships  are  encouraged.  The  expenditures  of  the 
societies  are  defrayed  from  these  sources,  or  by  extraordinary  subscrip- 
tions— special  permanent  funds  created  by  the  gifts  of  the  members 
and  their  friends,  and  in  a  few  cases  by  annual  or  special  grants  from 
the  State  legislature.  The  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Vv'isconsin  State  socie- 
ties receive,  the  first,  $2,.500,  the  second,  SoOU,  and  the  last,  $7,000  a  year 
from  the  State  treasuries,  which  sum  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
for  salaries,  and  other  expenses.  The  Tennessee  and  some  other  societies 
are  i)rovided  with  apartments  in  the  State  capitol.  The  value  of  the 
lands,  edifices,  and  permanent  funds  of  all  the  societies  approaches 
82,000,000;  the  amount  reported,  not  including  all  the  societies,  is 
8l,074/J73.8S.  It  would  not  bii  re.isonable  to  name  a  lower  sum  than 
auother  million  of  dollars  to  represent  the  value  of  their  libraries,  man- 
uscripts, and  museums ;  although  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  a 
pecuniary  estimate  of  the  amount. 

The  meetings  of  the  societies  are  either  annual,  semi-annual,  quarterly, 
monthly,  or  twice  a  month  during  six  to  nine  months  of  the  j'ear. 

Most  of  the  societies  whose  names  are  given  in  our  list  may  be  classed 
as  either  State  or  local  societies.  State  societies  have  been  formed  in 
twenty-two  of  the  thirty-seven  States,  although  one  or  two  of  them  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  present.  From  the  prominence  which  the 
State  societies  give  to  the  history  of  the  State  in  their  plans,  they  are 
properly  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of  the  State  which  they  represent. 
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They  generally  have  the  seat  of  their  operations  at  the  capital  of  the  State 
or  in  the  largest  city. 

The  local  societies,  named  after  a  town,  county,  or  district,  limil 
themselves  to  the  history  of  the  region  indicated  by  their  name,  auc 
do  not  generally  attempt  to  embrace  the  larger  purposes  of  the  State 
societies.  Very  few  of  them  have  combined  with  their  plans  for  collect 
ing  their  own  tivil  history,  the  study  of  other  branches  of  history,  oi 
science.  They  are  not  aftiliated  in  any  way  with  State  societies,  excejr 
in  Michigan,  where  incorporated  local  societies  are  required  to  repor' 
annually  to  the  State  society,  and  to  send  to  it  copies  of  papers  whicl 
have  been  read  before  them.  They  frequently  have  libraries  and  mu 
seums  for  the  preservation  of  historical  relics.  Both  classes  of  societie: 
occasionally  embrace  in  their  plans  other  aims  than  American  history 
The  Xew  York  and  Mar3iand  societies  have  galleries  of  paintings,  au( 
the  former  a  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  The  Long  Island  So 
ciety  has  a  collection  of  paintings.  The  Georgia  Society  has  a  genera 
library  and  reading  room.  i 

There  are  at  least  nine  historical  associations  engaged  in  the  worlj 
of  preserving  tlie  histor^^  of  as  many  of  th«  ecclesiastical  denomina: 
tions  of  the  country,  and  most  of  them  have  formed  libraries  forth 
puri)ose.^ 

Daring  the   last  twenty-five  years,  and  more  especially  during  ih] 
last  ten  years,  there  has  arisen   a  spontaneous  and  widely  spread  er; 
thnsiasm  to  form  associations  of  pioneers  and  old   residents  for  thj 
purpose  of  cherishing  the  memory  of  the  first  settlers  and  preservin! 
incidents  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  different  counties  an; 
towns.     These  continue  for  a  series  of  years  to  have  annual  addresses: 
or  to  publish   occasional  historical   papers   of   great  interest  for  th 
locality.     The  earliest  association  of  this  nature  was  the  Old  Colon 
Club,  fouiuled  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  17G9,  by  whicii  was  inaugurate 
the  custom  of  celebrating  Forefathers'  Day  by  an  annual  discouis' 
As  adjuncts  to  the  societies  peculiarly  historical  should  be  counted  tli 
ethnological,    numismatic,    i)hilological,    geographical,    and   statistic;' 
societies.     They  are  all  contributors,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  tli 
civil  and  political  history  of  the  country,  or  to  the  history  of  the  nati\ 
races.     The  several  i)rinting  clubs,  engaged  in  printing  small  editioi 
of  rare  historical   books,  freshly  annotated,  or  of  unpublished  manr 
scripts,  have  performed  an  important  service.     Their  enterprises  ha\ 

'Au  eifort  was  made  to  collect  the  statistics  of  the  diocesau  libraries  of  tl 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  from  a  few  registrars  returns  were  received  showii 
that  iu  nine  such  collections  there  are  730  volumes,  14,1)24  pamphlets,  and  "259  nian 
scripts,  the  books  and  pamphlets  mainly  consisting  of  diocesan  journals,  proceedin 
of  conventions,  and  other  periodical  and  fugitive  literature  relating  to  the  church.  > 
description  of  the  manuscripts  was  given.  These  collections  will,  in  time,  become  vui 
able  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Rev.  William  .Stevens  Perry,  D.  D.,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  custodian  of  the  (Jlinr 
Archives,  which  "  consist  of  .jOU  volumes  of  most  valuable  manuscripts.'' — EDinnts. 
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not  lnH'ii  (•((iiiliictecl  with  a  view  to  pL'Cimiary  a(lvaiita<^('.  Tlie  niiiuei"- 
oiis  New  England  societies  at  the  West  and  South,  awaken  an  interest 
in  historical  studies,  by  the  frequent  annual  discourses  which  are  deliv- 
ered under  their  auspices,  in  which  tlie  virtues  and  errors  of  the  fore- 
fathers are  discussed  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  present  generation. 

VALUABLE  RESULTS. 

I'roni  tlie  statements  we  have  made  regarding  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  historical  societies,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  conclude  that 
tlu'V  have  already  .accomplishe<l  a  great  work  or  to  infer,  from  the  rec- 
ords of  their  operations  during  three-score  years  and  more,  that  results 
of  still  greater  importance  will  follow.  The  value  of  their  labors  is 
not  likely  to  be  overestimated;  and  a  perusal  of  the  details  of  the  his- 
tory of  many  of  the  societies  can  alone  give  an  idea  of  the  patient  devo- 
tedness  and  affection  for  their  object  of  many  members  during*  a  long 
series  of  years.  They  have  steadily  pursued  their  patriotic  impulses 
a&tbough  they  were  yielding  obedience  to  the  behest  of  the  most  exalted 
virtue.  It  has  been  by  the  exhibition  of  this  disinterested  attachment 
to  their  cause,  which  it  "is  a  pleasure  to  contemplate,  that  they  have 
obtained  so  many  valuable  contributions  from  their  own  members,  from 
the  public,  and  the  State. 

The  libraries  and  museums  of  the  societies,  besides  increasing  in  size, 
will,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  have  an  increasing  value  for  the  public.  It 
has  oiil^'^been  by  gradual,  slow  additions  to  their  funds,  that  any  of 
these  societies  have  been  able  to  secure  convenient  apartments  and  a 
curator,  so  that  their  collections,  the  gifts  of  members  and  friends,  could 
he  accessible  to  more  than  a  very  limited  number.  In  the  future,  with 
the  possession  of  suitable  edifices,  open  under  charge  of  officers,  these  insti- 
tutions will  be  useful  to  the  community  in  a  degree  hitherto  unknown. 
The  libraries  will  be  more  complete  on  their  special  sulyects  ;  their-rare 
manuscripts,  increased  in  number,  will  be  found  in  the  places  where 
they  are  most  needed.  The  guarantee  which  their  halls  will  offer  for 
the  safety  and  care  of  manuscripts  and  historical  relics  will  be  appreci- 
ated, and  citizens  will  be  glad  to  deposit  in  their  archives  the  treasures 
which  they  possess  and  thus  save  them  from  destruction.  How  many 
valuable  documents  have  already  been  lost  from  the  absence  of  such  soci- 
eties ?  IIow  many  have  already  been  saved  by  their  existence  ?  Memo- 
rials of  founders,  pilgrims,  and^  settlers,  as  well  as  of  ancient  customs,  are 
destined  to  be  regarded  with  a  growing  interest ;  and  when  the  period 
shall  have  come  that  not  an  uncivilized  Indian  remains,  every  material 
vestige  of  the  race  will  be  gazed  at  with  admiration.  Already  the 
exhumed  arrow-heads,  hatchets,  and  sculptured  stones,  which  had  been 
quietly  noticed  for  scores  of  years  as  memorials  of  existing  races  of 
Indians,  have  accjuired  a  fresh  value  since  we  have  been  led  to  attempt 
to  discriminate  which  of  them  may  have  been  wrought  thousands  of 
years  since  bv  races  not  vet  identified. 
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While  the  "discovery  aiurpreservatiou  "  of  maiuiseripts  aud  memori- 
als is  a  [)riii»e  motive  for  the  existence  of  these  societies,  their  efforts  in 
that  direction  do  not  present  themselves  so  prominently  to  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  pnl)lic  as  do  those  historical  vohinies  by  which  they  "com- 
municate and  diffuse''  a  knowledge  of  the  documents  which  they  have 
collected.  In  the  three  hundred  volumes  published  by  them,  to  which 
we  have  alrea  ly  referred,  there  are  to  be  found  copies  of  many  unique 
manuseri[)ts,  which  were,  of  course,  difficult  of  access.  By  the  multi- 
plication, through  the  i>ress,  of  hundreds  of  these  copies,  even  if  the 
manussript  itself  were  lost,  an  easy  acquaintanc3  with  its  contents  is 
secured  to  investigators.  ]\Iany  a  rare  volume  also,  the  purchase  of  which 
might  cost  half  a  year's  income  to  a  poor  student,  when  reprinted  by  a 
society,  is  put  within  his>each  in  every  library.  Both  the  manuscript 
and  the  rare  book  have  thus  the  opportunity  to  carry  down  the  stream 
of  time  the  record  first  made  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

A  special  illustration  of  the  value  of  these  publications  is  offered  in. 
the  thirty-five  volumes  published  by  the  New  England  Historic-Gene/i- 
logical  Society.  Before  its  [formation  in  1845,  the  whole  number 
of  Americau  genealogical  histories  was  not  more  than  thirty.  They, 
now  number  more  than  four  hundred,  and  the  later  histories  are  incom-i 
parably  more  thorough  and  complete.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose; 
that  the  work  will  be  prosecuted  till  the  genealogical  stor}'  of  a  great: 
]ioition  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  shall  have  been  writteui 
and  p'.iblished.  In  succeeding  years  it  may  be  found  that  these  facts; 
will  have  a  value  beyond  anything  designed  in  their  com[)iIation,  byi 
enabling  the  man  of  science  to  trace  the  influences  of  varied  cliinatej 
and  education,  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  influence,  and  the  comparative 
ability  of  different  nations,  from  a  larger  number  of  similar  facts  than: 
was  ever  before  collected.  Family  history  in  the  past  has  had  for  itsj 
object  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  successful  families  in  a  single  line  of  de 
scent.  Few  genealogies  have  attempted  to  give  the  affiliations  and; 
lamifications  of  all  the  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor  for  many 
generations.  In  this  respect  the  pursuit  is  not  a  minister  to  pride,  but^ 
has  a  tendency  to  promote  a  sense  of  republican  equality.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  in  one's  veins  "the  blood  of  all  the  Howards"  to  se| 
cure  an  interest  in  our  genealogical  relations.  i 

The  influence  of  the  historical  societies  in  securing  the  preparatioi] 
and  publication  of  town  histories  has  been  remarkable.  More  than  tw( 
hundred  have  been  published  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  thirty  towi; 
histories  of  New  Hampshire  have  all  been  prepared  since  the  formatioij 
of  its  society  in  1823.  All  these  histories  have  an  exactness  and 
thoroughness  not  to  be  found  in  those  of  early  date.  The  larger  porj 
tion  of  them  are  written  by  those  who  are  members  of  historical  sociej 
ties,  and  who  are  indebted  to  the  collections  in  their  libraries  for  theiil 
most  important  facts,  for  materials  without  which  it  would  have  beetj 
impossible   to  perfect    their   works.     The  fact   that  four  of  the   Nevj 
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Kiiiilaiul  ^States  '  liave  aiitliori/.t'd  towns  to  tax  tlifinsrlves  to  prociiro 
the  publication  of  town  histories  is  an  evidence  of  the  stiiniiliis  which 
lias  been  impartetl  to'thejindeitakiii;^,'  by  these  societies. 

The  compUation  of  a  town  history  is  not  an  undertaicing'  that  can  b(i 
befifiin  and  finished  in  a  few  mouths.  Consequently,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  State  laws^authori/.inu'  towns  to  incur  the  exi»ense,  althon.uh 
the  number  of  histories  published  by  tluMU  is  already  considerable,  yet 
tiie  results  expected  to  follow  from  the  power  of  taxation  must  neces- 
saiily  be  developed  gradually.  Authors  of  histories  need  time  ami  ap- 
portunity  to  collect, ^digest,  and  develoi)  their  materials. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  towns  that  authorize  the  publication  cf 
their  town  histories  is,  to  take  a  vote  upon  the  subject  at  the  annujil 
town  meeting,  the  callfor  the  meeting  having  specified  that  the  subject 
will  be  introduced.  A  committee  of  publication  is  nominated  and 
chosen,  and  this  committee  selects  a  gentleman  to  prepare  the  history 
under  its  general  direction.  Au  appropriation  at  that  or  a  subsc- 
(|i\ent  meeting  is  made  to  cover  the  expense. 

A  few  details  of  some  specific  cases  are  subjoiued  as  illustrations  of 
the  method  pursued.  The  town  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  for  example,  in 
full  town  meeting,  on  the  proposition  by  a  citizen,  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  to  write  a  history  of  the  town,  with  authority  to  select  an  editor. 
The  committee  chose  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Smith  to  compose  the  history  and  to 
arrange  the  materials,  itself  giving  general  directions  and  aiding  in 
tbe  work.  The  town  made  at  the  same  meeting  the  necessary  appro- 
priation of  money  for  the  expense  to  be  incurred.  The  first  volume,  con- 
taining ol8  octavo  pages,  was  stereotyped  and  printed  in  18G9,  and  the 
town  retains  the  copyright.  The  history  reaching  only  to  the  year  1800, 
a  second  volume  is  to  follow  speedily.  The  town  of  Warwick,  Mass.,  chose 
a  committee  of  seven  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  expe- 
dient for  the  publication  of  the  manuscript  of  J.  Blake's  history.  The 
call  for  the  annual  meeting  contained  a  notification  that  the  question 
of  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  would  be  introduced,  and  at  the 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  publish  it,  and  the  same  committee  was  em- 

'The  I'oUowing  are  tbe  legal  provisions  for  the  publication  of  town  bistoiies  in 
Maine,  New  Hainpsbire,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts: 

Maine. — '•Cities  and  towns  may  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  writing 
and  publication  of  their  histories." — lin'.  Stat.,  1871,  tit.  I,  sec.  36. 

-V((f  Hampshire. — ''Any  town,  at  a  legal  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  may  author- 
ize their  selectmen  to  contract  with  some  person  to  prepare  and  publish  the  early 
history  of  such  town,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  under  sucli  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions as  such  town  shall  prescribe."— Lffics  of  1808. 

Vermont. — "Any  town,  at  their  annual  March  meeting,  may  authorize  their  select- 
men to  contract  with  some  person  to  prepare  and  publish  the  early  history  of  such 
town,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  under  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  such  town 
shall  prescribe."— Ga/i.  Stat.,  2d  ed,  l-TO,  tit.  IX,  sec.  91. 

Massachusetts. — Towns  "  may,  at  legal  meetings,  grant  and  vote  such  sums  as  they 
may  jiulge  necessary  for  the  following  purposes:  For  .  .  .  ])rocuring  the  writing 
and  publishing  ofitheirtown  histories."— ^r'^dfra?  Statutes,  18G0,  chaj).  18,  sec.  10. 
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powered  to  borrow  the  money  necessary.  The  history  of  the  towu  of 
^Northtield,  Mass.,  was  printed  in  1875,  by  Mr.  Munsell,  of  Albany,  iu 
ix  volume  of  (330  pages,  much  of  it  in  tine  type.  The  town  paid  $4 
ii  copy  for  320  copies,  out  of  an  edition  of  500  copies.  The  authors 
received  as  their  share  125  copies.  The  inhabitants  had  the  privilege 
of  purchasing-  copies  from  the  town  at  $1  each,  ^o  others  can  obtain 
the  work,  either  from  the  towu  or  the  publisher,  except  at  an  advanced  ^ 
price.  The  history  of  the  towns  embraced  in  the  original  township  of 
Keading,  Mass.,  prepared  b;v  Hon.  Lilley  Eaton,  was  published  in  1874 
by  the  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the  town  of  Wakefield,  one  of 
the  towns  included,  through  the  agency  of  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose  after  his  death.  The  town  of  Bradford,  Vt.,  employed  the 
Eev.  S.  McKeen  to  write  and  publish  the  history  of  the  town.  The 
town 'owns  the  edition',  and  sells  copies  of  it  at  a  fixed  sum,  on  applica- 
tion being  made  to  any  one  of  the  selectmen.  The  Middlebury  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Vermont  embarked  iu  the  enterprise  of  securing  Jiistories 
of  all  the  towns  of  Addison  County.  As  one  result  of  its  exertions, 
the  town  of  Shoreham  made  an  appropriation  for  the  completion  and 
publication  of  a  history,  and  appointed  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Goodhue,  a  former 
citizen,  to  compile  it,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  committee.  He 
came  and  took  up  his  residence  there  until  he  had  completed  a  work' 
which  he  had  formerly  prepared,  and  the  committee  published  it.  It 
bears  on  the  title-page,  "  Published  by  the  towu."^  The  history  oi 
Winchester,  Conn.,  by  J.  Boyd,  was  published  by  him,  but  with  pecu 
niary  aid  in  the  undertaking  from  the  town.  The  towu  of  BarusteadJ 
iN".  H.,  having  declined  to  bear  the  expense  of  printing  a  history  prepared 
by  K.  11.  Caverly,  he  was  afterward  enabled  to  publish  it  through  aid 
received  from  individual  citizens.  I 

The  prefaces  to  C.  Hudson's  two  histories  of  Lexington  and  Marlborough  '■ 
Mass.,  as  well  as  the  preface  to  the  history  of  Pittsfleld,  prepared  by 
the  towu  committees,  give  ample  details  of  the  method  of  procedure  o;| 
the  authorities  iu  these  particular  cases.  As  regards  the  regulatioDf' 
for  the  disposal  and  distribution,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  of  the  copies  o 
these  histories,  the  practice  varies  in  different  tow'ns.  The  histories; 
themselves,  in  the  prefaces,  give  very  little  information  on  the  point. 

The  members  of  historical  societies  individually  have,  besides,  pubj 
lished  many  historical  monographs,  biographies,  and  genealogies,  as  tb<! 
bibliographical  records  in  their  archives  show.  Their  labors,  also,  a:* 
editors  of  historical  magazines  supported  by  subscription,  deserve  meul 
tion.  Though  these  periodicals  have  had  but  a  few^  years  of  life,  thev 
have  been  convenient  depositories  for  historical  studies  and  the  waifs  o 
history,  and  have  aided  to  sustain  an  interest  iu  the  subject. 

'As  sliowing  the  impulse  giveu  to  historical  research,  it  may  he  mentioned  thaj 
since  1858,  the  year  iu  which  the  law  was  enacted,  histories  of  the  following  name 
towns  in  Vermont,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  have  been  published  :  Benniugtorj 
Cornwall,  Danhy,  Fairhaven,  Middlebury,  Middletown,  Montpelier,  Pawlet,  Readin* 
Rutland,  Salisbury,  and  WclN. —  Kniroit.s. 
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The  liistoririil  IVrvor  stiiiiiilatcd  liy  the  oix-nitioiis  of  the  societies  iji 
tlie  Atlantic  States,  lias  been  nianifcstt'd  in  a  rcniarkahlc  (le;;ree  in  the 
Western  States.  Several  of  them  have  e(»ninien('e(l  their  life  as  States 
with  the  orj^anization  of  a  historical  society'.  The  Minnesota  society 
was  created  by  an  act  of  its  tirst  territorial  legislature.  Such  organiza- 
tionsarea  testimony  tothe  high  grade  of  civilization  with  which  these  new 
communities  enter  the  family  of  States.  They  constitute  the  first  em- 
bodiment of  their  men  of  culture,  eager  to  achieve  something  for  the 
common  weal  outside  of  the  direct  necessities  of  domestic  and  civil 
life.  These  pioneOr  founders  from  the  Atlantic  States  saw  that  they 
had  not  only  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  French  and  early  settlers, 
but  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  tbe  monuments  of  departed  races, 
which,  though  already  abraded  by  tbe  band  of  time,  were  certain  to  be 
more  rapidly  effaced  by  the  hand  of  man.  They  felt  the  need  of  insur- 
ing protection  for  them,  by  co-operative  action,  that  their  history  might  be 
the  better  investigated.  It  is  especially  in  those  States  that  the  legis- 
latures have  encouraged  the  societies  by  annual  grants  of  money,  free 
apartments,  (devolving  upon  the  society  the  care  of  the  State  library,)  or, 
as  in  Michigan,  have  provided  for  the  care  of  the  collections  of  the  State 
society  in  the  State  library. 

While  the  history  of  any  nation  has  a  positive  value  to  the  world, 
that  of  the  United  States  has  a  special  importance,  on  account  of  the 
character  of  our  institutions.  It  is  probable  that  this  history  will  be 
preserved  with  a  completeness  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  any  people. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  attempts  ever  made  to  chronicle  events  contempo- 
raneously with  the  beginnings  of  life  of  the  municipality  and  the  State. 
These  events  are  recorded,  not  merely  in  relation  to  matters  of  govern- 
ment and  war,  but  of  education,  morals,  and  religion.  The  knowledge 
will  be  perpetuated  of  the  character  and  acts  of  the  numerous  races  and 
families  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  who,  under  novel  conditions, 
commenced  social  and  political  life  in  the  counties  and  towns  of  which 
the  totality  of  the  nation  consists.  These  records  continued  through 
centuries  will  furnish  most  trustworthy  facts  for  statistical  tables  to 
illustrate  the  laws  affecting  these  relations.  It  is  to  this  important  work 
that  each  active  historical  society  is  a  substantial  contributor. 

PLA^'S  FOR   THE   FUTURE. 

With  this  abundant  evidence  before  us  of  the  character  and  value  of 
the  work  of  the  historical  societies,  it  is  none  the  less  accordant  with 
'    our  progressive  natures  to  be  inquiring  whether  by  any  means  they  cau 
,    he  rendered  more  effective  and  useful.     As  regards  the  State  societies, 
we  think  the  answer  to  the  question  may  be  safely  left  to  their  own  in- 
telligent action,  stimulated  by  the  exam[)le  of  kindred  societies  among 
;    us.    The  object  which  they  have  in  view  is  broad  enough  to  occupy  them 
I   permanently.     We  hopefully  predict  that  before  ten  years  shall  have 
i   elapsed  there  will  be  a  society  of  their  especial  scope  in  every  State. 

L'l    E 
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In  regard  to  the  local  societies,  liowever,  which  have  been  formed  iii  i 
so  considerable  numbers,  and  which  will  contiune  to  be  formed  in  a  ratio 
surpassing  that  of  any  former  period,  there  are  good  grounds  for  in- 
quirinii'  whether  tlieir  specific  object  might  not  be  attained  equally  well, 
and  other  important  advantages  gained  at  the  same  tima,  by  enlarging 
their  aims.  Why  should  they  not,  instead  of  limiting  their  pursuit  to 
their  own  localities,  embrace  the  history  of  all  ages  and  peoples  ?  Why 
should  the  iucii»ient  impulse  to  co-operate  in  some  useful  investigation 
be  restrained  at  the  beginning  to  the  scenes  and  events  immediately 
at  hand  ?  Were  these  local  societies  organized  for  the  pursuit  of  history 
in  all  its  branches,  civil,  political,  educational,  and  religious,  as  wide  as 
the  world,  we  might  expect  there  would  be  such  a  variety'  of  interesting 
themes  to  discuss,  that  frequent  meetings  could  succ<?ssfully  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  year. 

Studies  in  general  history,  pursued  in  local  societies,  would  insure  for 
those  engaged  in  them  the  most  healthy  mental  discipline,  and  educa- 
tion of  an  ennobling  nature.  The  history  of  man  in  all  relations  is 
an  inexhaustible  study,  ever  fresh,  and  expanding  with  civilization.  It 
should  produce  a  continual  enthusiasm  in  these  societies  to  be  studying 
in  conjunction  with  their  local  aims,  the  relations  of  the  past  with  the 
relations  of  progress  in  different  nations,  to  be  observing  the  evidences 
of  a  divine  moral  order  in  the  world,  and  the  laws  which  affect  the 
developpaent  of  humanity.  Our  future  statesmen,  aglow  witli  aspira- 
tions for  a  wise  and  beneficent  government,  need  to  be  familiar  with  the 
history  of  other  nations  as  well  as  of  their  own  ',  to  be  able  to  compare 
ancient  and  modern  republics ;  and  linked  as  we  aie  with  the  past,  to 
judge  what  ma}"  be  the  limits  to  the  maxim  that  history  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example.  From  historical  societies  on  such  an  expanded 
basis,  we  might  hope  there  would  be  produced  a  generation  of  legisla ' 
tors  with  a  scientific  faculty  to  predict  consequences ;  men  who,  iui 
pressed  Mith  a  sense  of  the  diflSculties  of  enacting  wise  laws,  would, 
possess  the  wisdom  to  confront  those  difficulties.  ^ 

To  these  observations  on  the  question  of  enlarged  plans  for  local  so 
cieties,  we  venture  to  subjoin  the  further  inquiry  whether  most  countyj 
and  town  societies  might  not,  with  incalculable  advantage,  combine 
with  historical  research  the  study  of  science,  art,  and  natural  history 
Every  locality  already  has  its  military,  fire,  debating,  literarj',  sociaj 
or  charitable  society.  It  is  incredible  that  there  should  be  so  fev 
simply  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  acquisition  of  which  all  meij 
are  so  naturally  impelled  and  in  which  they  manifest  so  deep  an  inter 
est.  The  same  motives,  which  dispose  some  of  the  leading  minds  of;! 
X)lace  to  a.;jsociate  for  the  sake  of  preserving  its  history,  must  be  operat; 
ing  in  the  minds  of  others,  tlieir  neighbors,  to  desire  to  acquire  and 
communicate  knowledge  in  other  forms.  On  the  part  of  those  inteij 
ested  in  history  it  should  ])e  regarded  as  a  strong  reason  for  extendiu; 
the  scope  of  their  society,  the  consideration  that  when  confined  to 
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single  subjoi't  it  will  (U'pi'iKl  lor  its  pciniaiu'iKM'  »ni  the  iictivity  of  two 
or  three  iiu'iiibois.  It  does  not  nlVoid  a  basis  stiriicient  for  tlie  active 
co-operation  of  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  cnltixated  minds  of 
the  place;  the  toi)ics  either  soon  l)econie  exhausted  as  matters  of  con- 
tinual research,  or  the  information  is  meagre  and  accumulates  slowdy, 
and  the  poi)ular  interest  diminishes.  The  meetings  cease  to  be  attended 
and  the  society  either  dies  of  inanition  or  languishes  while  stamling 
in  the  way  of  a  new  organization  on  a  more  comprehensive  plan. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  that  some  of  our  societies  have  com- 
menced with  the  title  of  "historical  and  philosphical,"  and  have  not 
been  remarkably  successful.  Others,  however,  have  tried  the  plan  of 
conjoined  aims,  and  congratulate  themselves  on  the  result.  The  Essex 
Institute,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  formed  in  1848  from  the  union  of  a  county 
historical  and  a  county  natural  history  society,  and  organized  on  a  popu- 
lar basis  of  large  membership,  having  at  the  present  time  four  hundred 
ftud  eighty  members.  With  the  aid  of  historical  and  scientific  workers 
it  is  i)rosecuting  both  branches  with  an  efUlcieney,  as  shown  by  its  pub- 
lications, which  huist  compel  imitation.  The  Albany  Institute,  New 
York,  has  been  perpetuated  with  varying  fortunes  for  forty -six  years, 
and  has  four  departnients  of  research,  physical  science  and  the  arts, 
natural  history,  history,  and  general  literature.  It  has  at  no  time  been 
80  promising  an  organization  as  at  the  present,  when  it  has  been  ex- 
tended to  a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  four.  A  similar  successful 
society  is  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  England, 
founded  in  1846,  which  has  over  two  hundred  members,  and  has  pnb- 
Hshed  twenty-eight  volumes  of  its  transactions.  The  subjects  treated  of 
in  thes2  conform,  in  fair  proportion  of  literature,  history,  and  science,  to 
the  name  of  the  society.  One  motive  assigned  in  its  constitution  for 
organizing  the  society,  "  to  modify  the  local  tendency  to  the  pursuit  of 
commerce,"  is  capable  of  receiving  a  wider  application. 

We  have  purposely  alluded  to  the  large  membership  in  these  three 
societies,  because  a  late  scientific  writer,  speaking  of  the  frequent  fail- 
ures of  the  learned  societies  of  the  United  States,  declares  that  they 
have  died  from  "a  constant  enlargement  of  the  range  of  membership, 
and  consequent  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the  society."  ^  And  yet  we  draW' 
[from  this  same  writer  the  two  facts  that  the  membership  of  the  leading- 
English  societies  ranges  from  four  hundred  to  one  thousand  or  several 
ithousand  members,  and  that  the  annual  tax  on  each  member  is  from 
two  to  four  guineas.  We  should  infer  from  these  facts  that,  by  a  large  mem- 
bership, an  abundant  income  is  secured  for  the  purposes  of  a  society,  and 
that  the  original  papers  of  the  men  of  science  who  are  joined  with  them 
can  be  published,  and  the  expense  of  their  investigations  provided  for. 
A  large  membership  secures  friends,  an  audience,  an  income,  and  ele- 
vates the  purposes  and  aims  of  all.  Some  aid  by  active  etiorts,  some  by 
pecuniary  help,  and  all  by  the  sympathy  of  a  common  purpose.     Mem- 

'  North  American  Keview,  October,  1874. 
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bersbip  is  not  a  reward  of  merit,  acquired  for  aeliievenieuts  in  literature 
or  science,  but  an  encouragement  and  a  stimulus  both  to  the  less 
learned  and  to  the  most  learued.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  com- 
bine the  man  of  research  with  the  intelligent  aspirant  for  knowledge, 
who  educates  himself  for  similar  researches  by  means  of  the  companion- 
ship. To  the  man  of  science  or  invention  it  must  be  desirable  that  he 
should  have  the  encouragement  of  a  listening  audience,  and  be  brought 
in  contact  with  men  of  varied  i)ursuils,  outside  of  his  specialty.  It 
atfbrds  him  an  opportunity  at  least  to  utter  his  words  of  scientific  truth 
before  his  fellow-citizens.  To  make  an  addition  to  the  sura  of  human 
knowledge,  or  to  diffuse  and  inspire  a  love  of  it,  may  be  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  humanity. 

In  suggesting  this  combination  of  varied  objects  of  pursuit,  we  are 
not,  of  course,  supposing  that  academies  of  scientists  can  be  founded  , 
everywhere;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  belief  that  in  most  counties  and  j 
towns  there  will  be  found  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of  education,  of  all  . 
professions,  occupations,  and  opinions,  disposed  to  unite  for  the  mutual  > 
pursuit  of  history,  science,  and  the  arts ;  and  that  tlfey  will  engage  ia 
it,  not  in  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  but  of  benevolence,  aiming  to  develop 
a  love  for  the  most  elevated -and  accurate  forms  of  knowledge.     It  should 
be  easy,  in  a  multitude  of  places,  for  associations  formed  with  these 
blended  purposes,  to  sustain  twice  a  month,  or  even  weekly,  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year,  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  papers, 
original  or  compiled,  from  members  or  invited  speakers,  or  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  topic  introduced.     By  some  snch  method  as  this,  local 
societies  would  become  schools  of  thought  and  learning  for  the  active 
members  of  the  community  in  hundreds  of  our  towns  and  cities.    There 
might  naturally  follow  a  union  of  the  societies  of  a  State  under  a  gen-  ; 
eral  society  for  the  publication  of  such  papers  as  might  be  deemed  .' 
suitable.  i 

The  extensive  formation  of  such  societies  throughout  the  land,  seems  ; 
so  full  of  promise  and  so  potent  for  good,  as  to  justify  the  establishment , 
of  a  national  society  for  the  organization  of  associations  for  the  ]nirsiiit 
of  knowledge.    Such  a  society  might  initiate  efforts  which  would  have  ; 
the  cordial  support  of  co-workers  ia  every  State  of  the   Union.    The; 
original  name  of  our  oldest  learned  society,  the  American  Philosopbi-: 
cal,  of  which  Franklin  was  the  first   president,  was  "  The  American  i 
Society  for  Promoting  and  Propagating  Useful  Knowledge."    The  title 
is  an  indication  of  the  expanded  and  benevolent  designs  of  its  founders.; 
This  society  had,  also,  its  standing  committee  on  history  and  commerce.; 
If  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  founded  "for  the  increase  and  diffusion) 
of  knowledge  among  n)en,"  should  be  able  to  incorporate,  with  itsi)res-: 
ent  benefactions  to  science,  the  support  of  an  agency  for  encouraging, 
such  societies  as  have  been  described,  it  might  be  hoped  it  would  noti 
be  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  its  founder.    It  would  be  an  agency;; 
bv  whatever  association   it  should  be  controlled,  for  introducing  and 
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jtromotin;;-  a  plan  for  eiili.stiii;>-  tens  of  tlioiisaiuls  in  the  direct  study  of 
siuience,  art,  and  history.  Such  societies  would  be  the  means  of  educat- 
ing many  communities  to  a  lovin<j;  appreciation  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions, and  of  correct  views  of  human  history.  They  would  contribute 
incalculably  to  the  progress  of  American  society  and  to  the  liappiness 
of  millions. 

While  we  dwell  witii  woiuler  and  [)leasure  on  the  historic  picture  of 
our  national  growth  during  a  century,  we  need  to  remember  that  it  does 
not  become  us  to  rest  satisfied  solely  with  recording  its  details.  If  we 
have  received  a  goodly  heritage  from  those  who  have  preceded  us,  we 
nuist  not  only  bequeath  it  unimi)aired,  but  strive  to  add  to  its  value  for 
the  advantage  of  those  who  come  after  us ;  and  so  "  hand  on  the  torch 
of  light,"  that  the  future  may  excel  the  past  in  brilliancy.' 

II.— (iENEHAL  COXSIDEKATIONS  RESPECTING  HISTORICAL 

RESEARCH. 

IMPOKTAXCK   ok   C()I.LECTIX(i     AND    I'KKSERVIXU     MATKRIAl.S    l'(JIt    IIISTOItV  —  XeKD    OF 
r  CUI.TIVATINi;  A  .SeiKH  OF    HISTOKICAL   RESEARCU  —  PuiVATE    COLLECTORS   AND  THEIR 
,  BENEFACTIONS  TO  THE     PLBLIC  —  A   HISTORICAL   DEPARTMENT   IN     GENERAL    rUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 

The  functions  of  the  historical  library,  and  its  importance  and  use- 
fulness, especially  in  this  country  and  at  this  time,  constitute  the  sub- 
ject of  these  few  pages.  The  chief  object  and  purpose  of  such  a  library 
is  the 

COLLECTION   AND   PIIESERVATIOX   OF   HLSTORICAL   ^lATERIALS. 

The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  b^'  the  student  of  history  is  the 

want  of  contemporary  materials.    These  are  of  so  much  greater  value 

than  oral  traditions  or  histories  written  after  the  event  that  they  are 

the  great  object  of  search  on  the  part  of  one  who  wishes  to  get  at  the 

troth  concerning  the  past.     The  history  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the 

East  has  been  almost  entirely  rewritten  since  the  discover}'  of  the  key 

to  the  mysterious  languages  in  which  their  annals  were  embalmed. 

I  And  whenever  it  has  been  possil)le  to  confront  tradition  with  contem- 

I  porary  documents,  the  result  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  utmost 

I  caution  about  believing  anything  as  a  matter  of  history  which  is  un- 

sup[>orted  by  indubitable  contem[)orary  evidence. 

But  the  lack  of  such  evidence  for  almost  all  history  is  lamentable. 
Within  the  narrow  scope  of  our  own  national  existence  one  would  hardly 


•The  Missouri  Historical  Society,  of  St.  Louis,  at  its  lueetiug  on  Jiiue  17,1^7.'), 
adopted  resolntious  recommendiug  that  a  national  historical  convention  should  be  held 
daring  the  Centennial  anniversary  of  l'S7(i,  and  that  all  the  historical  societies  of  the 
country  should  participate  in  it.  If  such  a  convention  should  be  held,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  favorable  time  to  consider  all  plans  which  might  be  proposed  to  ren- 
der town  and  county  historical  societies  more  permanent  and  enduring,  and  among 
them  the  plan  suggested  in  this  paper  might  lind  a  place. 
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believe,  who  bad  never  attempted  to  find  it,  how  scanty  is  the  material 
available  for  auythiu^'  like  a  detailed,  or  even  a  discriminating  gen- 
eral history-.  Just  now  the  Centennial  of  our  independence  is  call- 
ing attention  to  the  history  of  one  hundred  years  ago;  and  no  fact 
connected  with  that  history  is  more  striking  than  the  dearth  of  mate- 
rials from  which  it  could  be  constructed.  And  when  we  go  back  to 
colonial  times,  to  the  settlement  of  the  country,  our  most  interesting 
liistorical  period,  the  case  is  still  worse ;  hundreds  of  matters  are  now 
the  subjects  of  the  widest  differences  and  the  sharpest  disputes  which 
would  be  readily  elucidated  by  the  production  of  such  contemporary 
documents  as  once  existed  but  have  now  disappeared. 

All  writings  pass  through  three  stages,  which  may  be  called  the  new^ 
the  old,  and  the  antique.  In  the  first  stage  they  have  a  value  growing 
out  of  their  connection  with  present  interests  ;  in  the  third  stage  they 
have  a  still  greater  value  as  curiosities  and  relics  of  the  remote 
past ;  in  the  second  stage,  between  these  two,  the^'  are  at  their  lowest 
point  of  interest  and  value.  This  year's  almanac  serves  a  present  use, 
and  is  valued  accordingly  ;  "  last  year's  almanac  ''  is  a  synonym  for  what 
its  utterly  worthless;  but  an  almanac  a  century  old  is  often  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  is  in  this  second  stage  that  most  books  and  other  docu- 
ments drop  out  of  sight  and  out  of  existence.  There  is  not  virtue  enough 
in  them  to  carry  them  through  this  purgatory,  and  they  slip  into  per- 
dition. Nor  is  it  only  those  that  are  without  value  which  are  thus- 
destroj'ed  ;  many  of  the  most  valuable  come  to  au  untimely  end  through 
the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  those  into  whose  hands  they  fall. 

And  here  is  indicated  one  of  the  chief  departments  of  the  work  of 
the  historical  library,  namely,  the  protection   of  old  documents  until 
they   become    antique.      It  is    a    suapper-np   of    unconsidered  trifles^ 
and  does  not  disdain  to  gather  even  the  bubbles  which  float  on  the  stream 
of  current  history,  prizing  them   as  the  world  will  one  day  prize  the 
gems  into  which  they  shall  be  transformed  by  the  magic  of  time.     There  ; 
are  thousands  of  printed  documents  of  one  kind  and  another  which  few   , 
persons  think  of  saving,  but  which,  if  preserved  systematically  and  ar-  i 
ranged  in  sets,  become  valuable  for  purposes  of  reference  in  a  very  few  ; 
years.     And  this  is  a  kind  of  work  requiring  painstaking  and  patience  j 
rather  than  the  exi»enditure  of  much  money.     The  breaking  up  of  pri-  | 
vate' collections  is  the  great  opportunity  for  the  historical  library,  which  | 
should  always  be  on  the  alert  for  such  chances.    No  scrap  should  be 
allowed  to  go  into  the  remorseless  jaws  of  the  pai)er  mill  M'hich  con-  » 
tains  anything  for  which  a  judicious  librarian  would  give  more  than  the  ' 
regular  price  per  pound  ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  if  on  the  division  of  j 
an  estate  books  and  paj^ers  of  no  special  value  except  to  the  connoisseur  if 
go  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  not  protect  them  from  s])eedy  de-  (j 
struction. 

One   hundred   years   ago   there  were   doubtless   many  copies  of  the 
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various  \vritin;;s  ot CottDii  Matlicr  and  IJo^cr  Williams  in  piivatc  liands 
in  New  Eiij^lanil.  Tliey  passtnl  into  the  I'Wiicrship  of  men  to  whom 
theolo.uieal  pamphlets  wore  of  no  interest,  and  who,  therefore,  allowed 
them  to  i;»>  to  destruction,  a  few  eopi.'s  only  having  cjnie  down  to  us,  in 
fragmentary  condition,  to  be  among  the  greatest  desiderata  of  the  bibliop- 
olist  and  the  historical  library.  The  simple  existence  in  a  comtnanityof 
an  historical  library  will  do  much  to  preserve  valuable  material  for 
future  history  from  destruction.  3Iany  public  spirited  persons  will  sac- 
rifice what  little  profit  they  might  derive  from  the  sale  of  old  paper,  and 
present  their  pamphlets,  etc.,  to  the  library  ;  while  many  others,  receiv- 
ing their  first  intimation  of  a  value  in  such  things,  will  hd  careful  of  them 
io  their  own  interest,  which  is  the  next  best  thing  to  turning  them  in 
tor  the  public  good. 

But  b.^yond  this,  eacli  historic  il  library  should  have  a  certain  geo- 
graphical field  of  0[)^rations,  within  which  it  shoalil  aim  to  make 
thorough  work  of  the  collection  of  historical  matter,  and  it  should  leave 
out  nothing  which  can  ever  become  u?ieful  as  material  for,  or  illustration 
of,  the  history  of  that  locality.  In  this  respect  many  of  our  historical 
libraries  may  be  charged  with  laxity.  They  either  make  no  pretense  to 
collect  materials  for  the  history  of  to-day,  or,  if  they  do  attempt  it,  it  is 
not  done  with  any  thoroughness.  They  are  occupied  iu  collecting 
what  ought  to  have  been  preserved  in  previous  years,  and  while  they 
thus  laboriously  correct  the  mistake  of  those  who  neglected  to  preserve 
their  own  annals  they  are  committing  the  same  mistake  with  reference 
to  the  present.  It  is  the  old  tendency  to  build  monuments  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  prophets  whom  our  fathers  stoned,  while,  with  equal  shortsight- 
edness, we  stone  the  prophets  of  our  own  day.  To  be  definite,  the  follow- 
ing might  be  prescribed  as  some  of  the  lines  on  which  an  historical 
library  should  work  on  its  own  special  field: 

First.  It  should  secure  a  copy  of  every  book  or  pamphlet  printed  in 
that  field,  or  vrritten  by  a  resident  "of  it  and  printed  elsewhere. 

Second.  It  should  keep  a  file  of  every  newspaper  and  periodical 
published  within  those  limits  of  which  files  are  not  kept  in  some  other 
public  library. 

Third.  It  should  find  room  for,  and  arrange  systematically,  such 
ephemeral  productions  as  playbills,  programmes,  political  posters,  elec- 
tion notices,  and  even  i)rinted  ballots,  all  of  which  will  some  day  be  of 
value  as  illustrating  the  public  manners  of  the  people. 

Fourth.  It  should  secure  as  many  as  possible  of  the  private,  or  at 
least  semi-private,  diaries  and  letters  of  deceased  i)crsons  of  i>rom- 
pnence  within  its  field;  it  being,  of  course,  well  understood  that  such 
j<locuments  deposited  in  the  library  will  not  be  open  to  common  public 
""^e,  but  kept  under  discreet  surveillance,  and  made  public  only  under 

K'h  restrictions  as  are  imposed  by  good  taste  and  strict  propriety. 
I>y  i)ersistent  etforts  at  collecting  on  these  general  princi|)les,  and  by 

^ducting  the  library  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  value  and  utility 
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popularly  understood,  in  a  few  years  a  collection  may  be  made  which 
will  be  worth,  in  money,  much  more  than  it  has  cost,  and  which  will 
have  a  far  greater  value  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Supposing  a  collection  of  this  kind  had  been  made  in  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  coverino-  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  what  an  immense  assistance  it  would  uow  be 
to  the  historian  of  that  period,  and  especially  of  that  State.  And  yet 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live  will  be  of  equal  interest  to  the  historical  student  of  a  century 
hence?  Whatever  may  be  the  course  of  events  and  the  progress  of 
the  race  in  the  centuries  to  come,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  be  always  looked  back  to  as  an  era  of  rare  historical 
importance,  a  formative  period;  and  hence  we  should  endeavor  to  see 
the  things  of  to-day  in  the  light  of  the  ages  to  come.  To  do  so  fully  is, 
of  course,  impossible,  but  we  may  at  least  approximate  to  this  concep- 
tion of  the  present,  our  familiarity  with  which  breeds  contempt  for 
it.  The  ancient  nations,  led  either  by  a  high  sense  of  the  prospective 
value  of  the  present,  or  by  a  fine  form  of  the  instinct  of  self  preserva- 
tion, lavished  time,  labor,  and  money  without  stint  on  the  magnificent  j 
memorials  they  left  of  their  lives,  conquests,  and  heroes.  Furnished  as 
we  are  with  so  simple  and  easy  a  mode  of  erecting  memorials  of  our 
times  through  the  means  of  literature,  it  becomes  us  to  emulate  them. 
But  the  historical  library  renders  other  services  besides  the  preservation 
of  materials  for  history.     Prominent  among  its  functions  is  that  of 

CULTIVATINCr   A   SPIRIT   OF   HISTORICAL   RESEARCH. 

Xearly  all  the  tendencies  of  our  national  and  social  life  are  opposed 
to  such  a  spirit.  The  eye  of  America' is  fixed  on  the  future.  Iler  atti- 
tude is  well  described  in  the  language  of  Paul:  "Forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 
are  before."  To  the  first  settlers  in  the  New  World  the  past  represented' 
simi)ly  a  state  of  things  from  which  they  had  esca[)ed,  and  for  which' 
they  bad  neither  regrets  nor  respectful  memories.  Their  golden  age; 
was  emphatically  before  them,  and  as  they  put  their  hand  to  the  plovN'! 
in  the  virgin  soil  of  a  new  continent,  they  were  not  tempted  to  look 
back.  Kejoicing  in  their  freedom  to  devise  their  own  ways,  they  turued) 
the  leaf  in  the  book  of  history,  and  as  they  inscribed  the  record  of  tbeiij 
conquests  on  a  new  page,  they  scorned  to  turn  back  the  leaf  in  searciij 
of  precedents.  What  more  natural  than  that  they  should  have  inibibed] 
the  spirit  of  iconoclasm,  and  that  that  si)irlt  should  have  descended  tcj 
their  posterity  in  even  exaggerated  proportions.  | 

Probably  no  people  ever  drank  so  deeply  of  that  spirit  as  we  have; 
done;  it  has  entered  into  our  very  being  and  been  manifested  in  ever^j 
department  of  public  and  private  life.  The  name  "  Yankee  notions,"  af 
a  commercial  term,  is  a  tril)ute  to  the  restless  inventiveness  which  canj 
not  be  satisfied  with  tlie  old  wavs  of  doing  things,  and  constantly  pro; 
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Uiict'S  new,  if  not  al\v;iys  better.  Nor  is  Aiiieiieaii  iiiveiitiveiu'ss  eciual 
to  the  task  of  snpplv  in:;-  the  .Vmerican  (leinand  for  novelties.  We  liave 
funiishetl  tlie  best  market  lor  tiiose  of  otiier  lainls.  No  other  nation 
has  been  so  ready  and  even  ea,i;er  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
fashion.  Not  less  characteristic  of  this  feature  of  the  national  character 
are  the  demands  in  literature.  The  newspaper  and  the  novel  have  been 
the  stai)le  of  onr  readinj?,  and  it  has  required  but  a  small  community  to 
sustain  a  daily  i)aper  and  several  news  stands.  The  book  store  inde- 
pendent of  the  news  stand  is  much  slower  in  finding  room  for  itself. 
And  even  into  the  sacred  domain  of  religion,  where,  if  anywhere,  should 
bo  found  conservatism  and  the  historic  siurit,  has  this  craving  for 
progress  and  change  i)enetrated. 

These  are  straws  on  the  surface  of  the  current  which  show  its  direc- 
tion and  its  speed.  They  are  certainly  sufficient  to  alaiin  those  who 
believe  that  tiiere  is  safety  only  in  old  paths.  They  are  sullicient 
to  make  all  thoughtful  persons  desire  to  see  employed  whatever 
measures  are  i)racticable  to  check  this  current  and  prevent  its  ex- 
cessive flow.  The  occurrence  of  the  Centennial  of  American  indepeu- 
deuce  is  to  be  rejoiced  in  as  an  influence  in  this  direction.  Especially 
is  it  gratifying  to  see  with  liow  much  heartiness  the  peo[)le  generally 
are  entering  into  its  observance.  It  will  prevent  our  being  cited  as  a 
convincing  evidence  that  republics  are  ungrateful.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that,  after  carrying  out  this  celebration  in  the  American  way  of 
doing  with  all  our  might  whatever  we  do,  we  shall  drop  back  into  the 
old  forgetfuluess  and  disregard  for  the  past.  We  need  a  more  thorough 
imbuing  with  the  historic  si>irit  than  we  shall  get  from  such  a  brief  glow 
of  patriotic  ardor.  This  spirit  is  needed,  in  the  first  place,  to  give 
character  and  stability  to  our  governments,  national  and  local.  It  is 
needed  also  to  counteract  the  intlueuce  of  mischievous  reformers,  so 
called,  in  all  departments  of  social  life.  The  American  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  control  of  the  past  furnishes  an  excellent  foundation 
for  most  radical  and  ruinous  ideas  as  to  the  social  relations.  Nothing 
will  do  more  to  show  the  emptiness  and  the  danger  of  such  ideas  than  a 
knowledge  of  history  nor  to  make  people  cautious  about  admitting  them 
than  the  dis[)osition  to  judge  things  by  their  fruits,  which  is  so  closely 
allied  with  the  historic  si)irit. 

Again,  this  si»irit  is  needed  to  give  to  the  national  character  more  of 
strength,  symmetry,  and  fixedness.  The  American,  as  he  is  caricatured 
by  his  neighbors  among  the  nations,  is  conceited,  vacillating,  and  sor- 
did. While  we  are  not  likely  to  ask  for  the  gift  of  seeing  ourselves  as 
others  see  us  to  the  extent  of  accepting  these  caricatures  as  true  rej)- 
resentatioiis  of  the  American  character,  to  give  us  more  steadiness 
of  purpose,  to  make  us  less  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  material  good,  and 
to  inculcate  in  us  that  humility  which  is  the  secret  and  the  foundation 
of  true  greatness,  nothing  is  better  6tted  than  the  study  of  history  and 
1  the  cultivation  of  historical  tastes. 
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It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  question,  how  does  the  historical  U- 
brary  operate  in  the  cultivation  of  such  a  spirit  ?  In  the  first  place,  by 
furnishing  material  it  makes  the  study  of  history  easy  and  pleasant^ 
and  thus  promotes  the  increase  of  historical  literature,  and  of  historical 
allusions  and  historical  accuracy  in  all  kinds  of  literature.  Again,  it 
attracts  visitors  by  its  exhibit  of  curiosities,  whether  in  the  way  of  books 
or  of  other  objects  of  interest,  and  by  its  whole  atinosp'aere,  as  well  as 
by  the  special  interest  aroused  by  the  sight  of  particular  objects,  tends 
to  create  and  develop  historical  tastes  in  those  visitors.  And  just 
here  a  few  words  may  properly  bs  said  as  to  the  propriety  and  utility 
of  a  collection  of  relics  in  connection  with  an  historical  library.  There 
cm  hardly  be  a  doubt,  on  the  one  hand,  that  such  a  collection  will  do 
much  to  quicken  the  interest,  especially  of  young  parsons,  in  historical 
subjects,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  relics  are  often  the  means  of  in- 
culcating mistaken  notions  and  doing  more  harm  than  good.  Historical 
curiosities  naturally  dividethemselves  into  two  classes:  first,  those  which 
illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient  times  and  extinct  races, 
and,  second,  those  which  have  no  value  beyond  that  imparted  to  them 
by  their  adventitious  connection  with  some  historical  event.  In  the  first 
class  would  be  included  Indian  weapons  and  implements,  and  whatever 
articles  were  used  by  the  people  in  any  walk  of  life  in  previous  times, 
that  differ  from  those  now  used.  In  the  second  class  would  fall  such  relics 
as  a  piece  of  the  stone  on  which  John  Saiith's  head  waslaid  when  he  was 
saved  by  Pocahontas,  or  a  chip  from  a  spar  of  Paul  Jones's  Hag-ship. 

Sometimes  objects  belonging  in  the  first  class  are  made  of  additional 
interest  by  placing  them  also  in  tlie  secoml ;  thus,  an  In  lian  war  club 
gains  greatly  by  being  labeled  Powhatan's  w.ir  club,  and  a  quaint 
looking  piano  of  the  last  century  by  having  belonged  in  the  Wash- 
ington family.  The  two  classes  are,  however,  quite  distinct,  and  in  view 
of  the  contempt  into  which  relics  of  the  second  class  have  fallen,  in  the 
estimation  of  most  ])ersons  of  good  judgment,  a  contempt  into  which 
they  have  well  nigh  dragged  the  other  class  of  historic  d  curiosities,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  advise  that  this  second  class  be  rejected,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  from  every  public  collection,  and  that  objects  belonging 
to  the  first  class  be  not  given  the  character  of  relics  of  special  persons 
or  particular  events  without  the  most  absolute  certainty  as  to  the  truth 
of  their  claims.  Purged  of  the  relic  element,  a  collection  of  historical 
curiosities  will  commend  itself  to  all  as  of  great  value  in  the  study  of 
history,  and  as  a  useful  if  not  necessary  aOj  met  to  the  historical  library. 

Xor  will  the  influence  of  the  historical  library  in  cultivating  the  his- 
toric spirit  be  confined  to  those  who  visit  it  and  examine  its  treasures ; 
but  it  will  be  extended  in  some  degree  to  all  who  see  the  plase  and  know 
of  its  uses,  and  to  all  who  even  hear  of  its  existence.  If  the  rooms  were  i  ' 
never  opened  to  the  public,  it  would  still  exercise  the  same  influence  for 
good  that  is  ascribed  to  statues  and  monuments  in  public  places,  link- 
ing the  i»ast  to  the  present,  and  reminding  a  busy  generation  that  there 
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issiiijU  a  tliiii.u'  as  history;  and  just  as  far  as  this  iiilhienee  go^^^i  it  will 
be  in  favor  of  intelligent  conservatism  in  politics,  society,  and  morals. 

Nothing-  has  thus  far  bt^on  said  of  i)rivate  historical  libraries,  but  this- 
is  a  itart  of  the  sultject  which  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  best,  not 
the  largest,  but  the  most  complete,  historical  libraries  in  the  country 
are,  or  have  been,  i)rivate  collections.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
is  uot  necessarily  so,  for  it  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  that  a  man  can  be 
foand  who  will  employ  those  rare  faculties  and  accomplishments  that 
go  to  make  up  a  good  book  collector  so  assiduously  and  untiringly  on 
behalf  of  a  public  institution  as  for  his  personal  gratification.  In  facty 
the  tinest  scent  for  historical  and  literary  treasures,  and  the  true  genius 
for  accumulation,  are  so  closely  allied  to  a  desire  for  the  gratification  to 
be  derived  only  from  personal  possession,  that  it  would  be  contrary  to 
nature  to  find  them  apart  from  an  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  this 
desire.  Xor  need  we  wish  it  were  otherwise.  We  may  in  thoughtless- 
moments  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  individual  collector  who  compete.s^ 
saccessfully  with  the  public  library  in  the  g'athering  of  literary  treas- 
ures, and  guards  them  so  jealously  when  obtained  that  they  seem  to  be 
of  no  use  to  himself  or  any  one  else.  But  when  we  consider  that  these 
treasures  are  thus  at  least  preserved,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  so  classi- 
tied  and  arranged  as  to  enhance  their  value,  and  that  the  probabilities 
that  the  collection  will  finally  become  a  public  one  are  so  great  as  to 
amount  to  a  certainty  in  most  cases,  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  rejoice 
in  the  efforts  of  the  collector  and  count  him  a  public  benefactor. 

The  Prince  Library,  in  Boston,  which  is  the  finest  collection  extant  ot 

Puritan  annals,  the  Peter  Force  collection  of  historical  publications,  in 

the  Library  of  Congress  at  Wa.shington,  the  library-  of  James  Lenox,. 

)f  New  York,  soin  to  b3  accessible  to  the  public  by  the  miinificense  of 

M  owner,  and  that  of  the  late  J.  Carter  Brown,  of  Providence,  are  fine 

samples  of  what  can  be  dotie  by  individual  enterprise  and  skill  in  library 

jnaking.     There  are  many  instances  throughout  the  country  of  similar 

Kucce.ss  in  collecting,  followed  by  similar  results  for  the  public  good. 

^en  when  one  of  these  private  collections  is  dispersed,  it  is  generally 

liie  case  that  the  books  are  better  in  some  respects,  such  as  binding'  and 

'he  completeness  of  sets,  than  when  they  went  into  the  collection,  so  that 

<'an  at  least  be  said  that  there  is  little  danger  of  any  loss  to  the  world 

ising  from  the  gratification  of  the  tastes  of  the  collector. 

Thus  have  been  briefly  indicated  a  few  of  the  chief  points  in  favor  of 

storical  libraries.    Do  we  uot  find  here  sufficient  reason  wh}-  their  for- 

ition  should  be  encouraged  and  their  use  by  and  influence  over  the 

iblic  increased  by  way  of  available  means?     Mo.st,  if  not  all,  of  our 

iblic  historical  libraries  belong  to  soci.eties,  and  are  the  result  of  the 

'Unitary  efforts  of  individuals  thus  associated,  not  for  their  own  cmol- 

'iiient  or  enjoyment,  but  for  the  good  of  the  public  and  of  posterity^ 

^  ith  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  these  .societies  admit  the  public  to  the  u.se 

■!  their  libraries  for  legitimate  purposes,  without  restrictions  Ijeyondi 
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those  emi)lo3'ed  in  otlior  public  libraries.  Hence  it  would  seem  proper 
for  the  cities  and  States  interested  in  these  libraries,  and  profiting  by 
tbeir  existence,  to  make  generous  appropriations  of  funds  to  aid  theiu 
in  the  purchase  of  valuable  historical  matter  and  to  assist  in  their  maiu- 
tenance  as  public  libraries?  •  Such  appropriations  have  sometimes  been 
made;  they  ought  to  be  more  common. 

A  word  should  also  be  said  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  an  histori- 
cal department  iu  general  public  libraries  where  no  special  historical 
library  exists;  not  merely  a  department  of  general  history,  but  one 
which  shall  do  for  the  locality  the  work  described  in  the  former  part  of 
this  paper  as  that  of  an  historical  library  in  its  special  geographical  field. 
This  department  can  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  a  general  library  at  a  slight  expense  of  money  and  of  time; 
and  no  public  library  which  is  the  only  literary  centre  of  a  community 
ought  to  neglect  it.  As  has  been  intimated,  the  productions  of  the  peu 
are  the  best  memorials.  Stately  halls  and  solid  monuments  of  stone 
will  survive  the  shocks  of  but  a  few  centuries.  Books  come  nearer  to 
immortality  than  an\'  other  production  of  man's  skill  or  labor. 

III.— SKETCHES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  SOCIETIES 

In  Alaisama,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Yirgixia. 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

The  subjoined  sketches,  compiled  from  answers  to  inquiries  sent  to 
tiie  officers  of  the  respective  societies,  and  from  printed  reports  of  the 
societies,  contain  specific  information,  most  of  which  could  not  be  pre- 
sented in  tabular  form. 

ALABA3IA.  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   TUSCALOOSA,   ALA. 

This  society,  organized  in  1851,  was  inactive  during  the  late  war,  and 
has  been  revived  only  within  the  past  year.  The  terms  of  membershii) 
.arc  election  and  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  $10.  There  are  50 
members.    Meetings,  with  discussions  and  addresses,  are  held  yearly. 

The  society  has  published  a  few  pamphlets  on  local  history,  but  none 
of  these  are  for  sale  or  exchange.  ! 

The  library  contains  250  bound  volumes  and  a  small  collection  ol' 
pa-mphlets,  all  of  which  have  been  obtained  by  gift  and  exchange.         ; 

The  society  has  neither  building  nor  funds,  and  its  collections  are,  for 
the  present,  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  at 
"Tuscaloosa. 

Dr.  James  Guild,  president;  W.  S.  Wyman,  secretary. 

SOCIETY  OF  CALIFORNIA  PIONEERS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

This  society  was  founded  in  August,  1850,  by  the  pioneers  who  arrivec ; 
before  January  1, 1850.    The  number  of  members  is  about  1,300.    It  haJl 
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;i  iHMinaiifiit  I'mul  of  >'250,()0()  and  an  animal  income  ot><lij.OOO.    .Tamos 
I,ick,  of  San  l-'iancisco,  lias  j^ivcn  about  >!l,OU(»,()IK»  to  tlic  society.     The 
,   greater   portion  of  this,  however,  is  in  expectancy:  the   society  being 
1  residuary  le;^atee. 

The  library,  which  is  free  to  the  [)nblic,  contains  L',rj((()  vohunes  ])er- 
laining' to  the  history  of  the  Tacitic  coast,  l,."il)0  pami)hlets,  and  1,000 
I  manuscripts.  About  thirty  American  and  twenty  foreign  periodicals 
1  are  taken  ;  also  twenty-live  daily,  ten  weekly,  twenty  monthly,  and  four 
i  quarterly  publications.  The  specialty  of  the  library  is  to  collect  and 
j  preserve  all  books  and  manuscripts  pertaining  to  the  settlement  and 
j  history  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  society  has  also  a  niincralogical  cab- 
1  inet. 

The  society  owns  the  library  building,  which  is  fire  proof  and  cost 
•^-0,000.     The  yearly  cost  of  administration  is  about  83,5U0.     The  fiscal 
year  begins  July  7,  the  anniversary  of  the  raising  of  the  American  flag 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  184G. 
Lewis  P.  Lull,  librarian. 

TERRITORIAL   PIONEERS    OF   CALIFORN'IA,   SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

This  society,  organized  Xovember  10,  1874,  limits  its  membership  to 
those  citizens  who  resided  in  the  Territory  of  California  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 0,  1S50,  the  date  of  its  admission  into  the  Union.  The  terms  of 
membership  are  the  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  $5  and  an  annual 
subscription  of  "^0.  The  payment  of  875  constitutes  a  life  member. 
The  jiresent  number  of  members  is  380.  The  meetings  for  discussions 
and  addresses  are  held  monthly;  regular  meetings  quarterly. 

The  first  volumes  of  the  society's  proceedings  are  in  preparation,  and 
will  be  exchanged  as  soon  as  published.  Papers  not  in  print  are  :  Early 
History  of  the  Drama  in  California,  and  a  paper  read  before  the  associa- 
tion, by  Hon.  John  C.  Birch,  on  Theodore  D.  Judah,  the  man  who  proved 
the  practicability  of  the  Pacific  Pailroad,  and  the  early  history-  of  that 
enterprise. 

The  special  objects  of  the  society  are :  First,  to  compile  the  early 
history  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  second,  to  form  a  library  for  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge;  third,  to  form  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  geological 
curiosities  ;  fourth,  to  study  literary  and  scientific  subjects  by  means  of 
lectures,  etc. 

The  library  contains  530  volumes,  mostly  of  an  historical  character, 
about  one-eighth  of  which  have  been  purchased,  and  the  remainder 
given  by  members  of  the  association.     The  library  is  free  to  the  public. 

The  society  owns  no  property  other  than  its  collections.  Its  annual 
income  is  nearly  82,000,  derived  from  membership  dues. 

James  M.  ^IcDonald,  president ;  Emory  L.  Willard,  secretary. 

CONNECTICUT   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,  HARTFORD,    CONN. 

The  society  was  incorporated  in  1825.  There  has  been  no  recent 
'■numeration  of  members.     Membership  is  not  limited.     Eesident  mem- 
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^ers  pay  83  on  adiuis.siou,  and  $2  annual  assessment.  No  paymentsi 
arc  called  for  from  honorary  or  corresponding^-  members.  The  flsoall 
year  begins  in  June.  Meetings  are  held  monthly,  from  September  toi 
May,  inclusive,  but  there  is  no  established  course  for  discussions  ami 
addresses. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are  Collections  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  Vols.  I  and  II;  price  §2  a  volume.  Vol.  Ill  is  in 
press. 

The  specialty  of  the  library  is  American,  State,  and  local  history. 
The  number  of  bound  volumes  is  about  10,000,  obtained  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, exchange,  and  deposit.  The  number  of  unbound  pamphlets  is 
about  20,000.  There  are  several  thousand  manuscripts,  mainly  of  revo- 
lutionary and  ante-revolutionarj'  times,  including  the  manuscripts  ot 
the' first  and.  second  Governors  Trumbull,  the  Wolcott  papers,  Silas 
Deane's  correspondence,  and  the  Wadsworth  correspondence.  The  col- 
lection of  publications  of  kindred  societies  is  tolerably  large.  There  is 
no  printed  catalogue,  but  a  manuscript  card  catalogue,  and  a  manu- 
script finding  list  of  printed  books. 

The  printed  books  in  the  library  are  accessible  to  all  members,  and. 
at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  committee,  to  visitors  who  are  not 
members.  Access  to  the  manuscript  collection  can  be  had  only  by  vote 
of  the  executive  committee. 

The  society  has  the  right  of  permanent  occupancy  of  a  wing  of  the 
Wadsworth  Atheuicum,  which  is  nearly  fire  proof.  Besides  its  collec 
tions  it  has  no  property',  but  has  a  permanent  fund  of  $9,000,  the  iu 
<;ome  from  which  and  from  the  annual  dues  of  members  amounts  t( 
about  81,500  annually.     The  library  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  bibliography  of  works  produce. 1  by  miimb3rs  of  the  society  has; 
not  been  printed.     It  comprises  several  hundred  titles.  ' 

J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  president;  Charles  J.  Hoadley,  secretary. 

AMERICAN  ORIENTAL  SOCIETY,  NEW  HAVEN,   CONN.  \ 

I 

The  library  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  was  founded  in  1843 
and  is  at  present  kept  in  the  library  of  Yale  College,  at  Xew  Haven 
but  is  liable  to  be  removed  to  any  other  place  that  may  in  future  becom< 
the  headquarters  of  the  society. 

Th3  fiscal  year  begins  in  May.  The  increase  in  the  library  duriuj 
the  year  ending  May,  1874,  was  75  books  and  75  pamphlets,  all  receiver 
by  gift  or  exchange.  The  number  of  volumes  is  3,175;  number  o 
manuscripts,  130.  The  specialty  of  the  library  is  Oriental  literature 
It  is  both  a  circulating  and  reference  library,  and  is  for  the  use  of  mem 
bers  of  the  society,  but  is  also  freely  opened  to  scholars  desiring  to  usi 
it.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue,  but  a  manuscript  card  catalogue 
■complete  but  unarranged. 

The  librarian  is  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  Bos 
ton,  and  is  responsible  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  society. 

Addison  Van  Name,  librarian. 
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Ni;\\     n.VVEN   ("OLO.W    inSTolMCAL   SDv'IKTV,    NKW    HAVEN,  CONN. 

This  soi-ioty  was  orgaiii/iiil  in  Noveiiiln'r,  ISIJi,'.     The  iniiiii)i'r  of  mem- 
bers is  42;  24:  life  ami   18  animal.     .Memhership  is  not  limited.     The 
payment  of    8.">0  constitutes  a  life  member,  >'")  an   annual    member. 
Meetings  are  liekl  bi-monthly ;  and  papers  are  read   in  the  months  of 
December,  Jannaiy,  February,  and  ^Nlareh. 

The  oidy  publication  of  the  society  is  Papers  of  the  New  Haven 
Oolouy  Historical  Society,  Vol.  I ;  price  $3.  For  sale  at  the  rooms  of 
the  society. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  collect  and  preserve  whatever  objects 
of  any  kind  "  may  be  connected  with  or  may  illustrate  the  local  history 
of  the  towns  included  within  the  ancient  Xew  Ilaveu  Colony.''  Also, 
to  secure  traditions,  "encourage  historical  and  antiquarian  research, 
and  disseminate  historical  information."  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  is  between  400  and  oOO.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  estab- 
lish a  library  in  the  prope  r  sense,  and  the  books  and  pamphlets  in  pos- 
session of  the  society  have  been  received  by  gift  and  exchange. 

The  societ}''  owns  no  building  and  has  no  property  besides  its  collec- 
tions. Its  annual  income  is  from  $100  to  8200,  derived  from  member- 
ship fees  and  a  small  fund.  There  is  no  permanent  fund  ;  the  sum  of 
11,200  is  invested,  but  may  be  expended  at  any  time.  The  collections, 
which  are  free  for  reference,  are  kept  in  the  City  hall. 

Among  the  works  by  members  of  the  society  are :  History  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut,  two  volumes,  and  Life 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  first  president  of  Columbia  College,  by  Rev.  E.  E. 
Beardsley  ;  Genesis  of  the  Xew  England  Churches,  by  Rev.  Leonard  Ba- 
con ;  sundry  volumes  of  Historical  Collections,  by  Jno.  W.  Barber  ;  Life 
of  Admiral  Foote,  and  other  books,  by  Prof.  James  M.  Hoppin  ;  The 
Holy  Land,  by  S.  D.  Phelps. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Beardsley,  president ;  Rev.  William  G.  Andrews,  secre- 
tary. 

NEW  LONDON  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

This  society,  incori)orated  July,  1S70,  and  organized  in  1872,  has 
about  250  members.  The  payment  of  $20  constitutes  a  life  member;  of 
f  1  per  annum,  an  annual  member.  Yearly  meetings  are  held,  at  which 
addresses  are  delivered. 

Besides  the  library,  the  society  has  a  museum  of  historical  relic», 
Indian  and  other  aboriginal  curiosities.  The  number  of  bound  volumes 
in  the  library  is  200:  of  unbound  i)amphlets,  500;  of  manuscripts,  50. 
All  of  the  books  have  been  obtained  by  gift.  There  is  no  catalogue. 
1  lie  library  is  free  to  members  and  the  public. 

The  society  owns  no  propertj-  other  than  its  collections,  and  its  only 
income  is  from  meinbership  dues,  and  contributions. 

lion.  L.  F.  S.  Foster,  president;  W.  H.  Starr,  secretary. 
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DELAWARE   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   WIL:MI^'GTON,  DEL. 

The  society  was  orf;anized  in  May,  18G4,  and  lias  about  To  active, 
besides  life  and  honorary  members.     Membership  is  not  limited;  the 
terms  are  election  and  payment  of  dnes.    ^Meetings  for  discussions  and 
addresses  are  held  monthly ;  there  are  also  special  addresses  at  appointed  i 
times. 

The  specialty  of  the  library  is  State  history.  The  number  of  bound 
volumes  is  4.j0;  of  pamphlets,  oOO,  and  manuscripts  about  100.  The 
library  has  no  fund,  and  is  mainly  dependent  upon  gifts  and  exchanges 
for  its  increase.  The  yearly  income  is  about  -S2.j0.  The  amount  paid 
for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  is  about  -SlOO  a  year.  The  society 
owns  no  property  other  than  its  library'. 

Joseph  R.  Walter,  corresponding  secretary. 

GEORGIA   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,  SAVAIs^NAH,  GA. 

This  society  was  organized  in  December,  1839.    The  number  of  mem- 
bers is  400.     There  is  no  limit  to  membership.     The  terms  are,  payment 
of  an  initiation  fee  of  B^,  and  of  an  annual  subscription  of  $5.     Meet-  ^ 
ings  are  held  monthly.  { 

The  publications  of  the  society  are:  Collections  of  the  Georgia j 
Historical  Society,  Vols.  I,  II,  and  III,  price  of  Vols.  II  and  HI, ! 
$3  each;  Vol.  I  is  out  of  print;  Wilde's  Summer  Hose,  price  $1.50; 
and  a  number  of  fugitive  publications  in  pamphlet  form.  There  is ; 
also,  in  pami)hlet  form.  Part  1  of  a  third  volume  of  collections  on  the. 
Indians  of  Georgia  ;  but  the  volume  was  never  completed,  and  another  j 
one,  entitled  Vol.  Ill,  was  published  in  1873,  containing  letters  oV 
Oglethorpe  and  Wright.  The  price  of  the  part  of  a  volume  is  81. 
These  publications  are  for  sale  at  the  library  in  Savannah,  and  are  for' 
exchange  on  the  usual  terms. 

The  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  library  is  9,32G ;  of  unbound 
l^amphlets,  2,073;  of  manuscripts,  100.  The  department  of  American 
and  State  history  is  the  most  complete.  The  manuscript  collection, 
though  not  large,  contains  some  valuable  records.  Among  these  is  thej 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  the  colony,  and  a  large} 
mass  of  material  procured  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  through  an  agent  i 
sent  to  England  for  the  purpose,  from  the  public  records  and  state: 
liaper  ofitices  in  London,  and  deposited  in  this  library  by  order  of  the  .^ 
legislature.  There  are  also  other  manuscripts  relating  to  ante- 
revolutionary  history. 

A  reading  room  is  connected  with  the  library,  and  besides  a  number 
of  daily  papers  on  file,  the  society  subscribes  to  nine  weeklies,  twenty; 
monthlies,  and  nine  quarterlies,  American  and  foreign. 

Exchanges  of  the  society's  publications  are  made  with  most  of  the' 
kindred  societies  in  the  United  States  and  a  few  foreign. 

There  is  no  printed  catalogue.     About  five-sevenths  of  the  collec 
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lions  have  been  purchased,  and   two-sevenths  received  by  g:irt.     The 
yearly  accessions  to  the  library  averagje  GOO  volumes. 

The  bnilditif;  oconpied  by  the  society  was  presented  to  it  by  Mrs.  W. 
B.  nod.uson  and  Miss  Telfair,  and  is  valued  at  8^)0,000.  The  society 
also  owns  a  buildinj?  orij^jinally  occupied  by  the  library,  valued  at8l-,0()(). 
Its  animal  income  is  85,000,  derived  from  rents,  aud  dues  of  members 
The  library  has  always  beeu  exempt  from  State  tax,  aud  iu  1808  was 
exenipttMl  from  city  tax. 

The  librarian  receives  a  salary  of  8 1,000,-iind  the  treasurer  receives 
commissions  on  collectious.  The  anuual  cost  of  administration  is  $1,250. 
The  avera<je  animal  expenditure  for  books  is  8800;  for  periodicals,  8-50 ; 
for  bindinji',  8100. 

The  following  works  are  by  members  of  the  society:  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Chatham  Artillery ;  Historical  Sketch  of  Tomo-chi-chi, 
Mico  of  the  Tamacraws ;  Autiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  particu- 
hirly  the  Georgia  tribes,  all  by  C.  C.  Jones,  jr.;  Wilde's  Summer  Rose ; 
)«ir,  the  Lament  of  the  Captive,  by  Authouy  Barclay  ;  Life  of  George  M. 
[Troup,  by  Edward  J.  Hardeu. 

Hon.  H.  K.  Jackson,  president;  W.  Graysou  Manu,  corresponding 
secretary. 

CHICAGO   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   CHICAaO,  ILL. 

The  library  of  this  society  was  begun  in  April,  1S56,  aud  before  its 
lestruction  in  the  great  fire  of  1871  contained  17,000  bound  volumes 
md  95,000  pamphlets,  not  including  duplicates.  It  had  a  fund  of  8 17,000, 
ud  owned  real  estate  valued  at  $50,000.  The  building  was  considered 
jire  proof  throughout,  but  both  building  and  library  were  entirely  de- 
troy  ed. 

The  society  has  lately  resumed  active  operations  under  very  encour- 
giug  circumstances.  The  number  of  members  is  about  two  hundred, 
fhere  is  a  special  fund  of  827,000,  and  a  general  fund  of  $17,001).  The 
I'w  collection  numbers  about  300  bound  volumes  and  as  many  pam- 
ihlets. 
{  B.  F.  Culver,  secretary. 

INDIANA  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

The  society  was  incorporated  iu  January,  1831.    For  a  number  of  years 

■vions  to  1873  it  remained  in  a  state  of  inaction.     In  the  month  of  Octo- 

I  of  that  year  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  for  the  pur- 

ise  of  reorganizing  the  society  and  placing  it  in  a  working  condition 

a  permanent  basis.     The  regular  meetings  are  to  be  held  at  Indian - 
"lis  in  January  of  each  year. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  collect  materials  relating  to  the  natural, 

il,  and  political  history  of  Indiana.     The  collection  of  books  is  valua- 
'•  but  not  large,  numbering  only  about  2,500  volumes. 
John  B.  Dillon,  secretary. 
22  E 
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IOWA  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   IOWA   CITY,   IOWA. 

Tlie  society  was  organized  January  30,  1857,  and  is  connected  with 
the  State  University.  Tiie  fiscal  year  begins  January  1.  The  number 
of  members  is  350. .  Membership  is  not  limited;  the  conditions  are  tbe 
payment  of  an  initiation  fee  of  $3  and  an  annual  subscription  of  $1. 
Meetings  for  discussions  and  addresses  are  held  yearly. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  a  quarterly, 
begun  in  18(33.     The  subscription  is  $1  a  year;  back  numbers  50  cents  j 
each.    These  are  exchanged  with  other  historical  societies,  excepting  i 
the  numbers  for  1864,  which  are  out  of  print.  I 

The  specialty  of  the  society  is  the  collection  of  facts  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  Iowa,  and  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State. 
■  The  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  library  is  3,773 ;  of  unbound 
pamphlets,  4,531,  and  of  manuscripts,  233.     The  entire  collection  has 
been  received   by   gift.      The  uiauuscript    collection   consists   mainly 
of  biographies  of  eminent  persons,  now  or  formerly  citizens  of  Iowa,  j 
of  historical  narratives  relating  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  State. 
and   of  military   history   relating   to  the   late   war.     The   newspaper 
collection  embraces  files  of  most  of  the  i)rincipal  weekly  newspapersj   s 
of  the  State,  from  the  foundation  of  the  society  to  the  present  tiine.i 
There  is  a  considerable  collection  of  the  publications  of  kindred  soeie-| 
ties. 

The  society  owns  no  building  nor  property  other  than  its  collections.] 
Its  yearly  income  is  about  $520,  including  a  grant  of  $500  from  the! 
State.  I 

William  G.  Hammoud,  president;  Frederick  Lloyd,  corresponding 
secretary. 

HISTORICAL     AND     SCIENTIFIC     SOCIETY    OP    MASON     COUNTY,    MAYS- 

VILLE,   KY.  I 

This  society  was  organized  April  8, 1875.  Membership  is  not  limited.' 
Members  pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  $2.  Meetings  are  held  quarterly! 
The  object  of  the  society  is  the  "elucidation  of  local  history  and  tin 
cultivation  of  physical  science."  ; 

There  is  as  yet  no  library.  In  May,  1875,  was  celebrated  the  centenj 
nial  of  the  settlement  of  Mason  County,  and  the  addresses,  letters,  an(j 
reminiscences  which  that  occasion  called  forth  have  been  preservec' 
and  form  really  the  basis  of  the  historical  department.  Collections  c 
Indian  antiquities  and  geological  specimens  have  been  begun,  and  s! 
far  consist  entirely  of  gifts. 

John  G.  Hickman,  president:  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Pickett,  correspondin 
secretary. 

BANGOR  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   BANGOR,  ME. 

The  society  was  incorporated  March  4,  1804.     The  library,  which 
free  and  used  entirely  for  reference,  contains  about  50  volumes,  lOj 
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ptLm\'>\\\('t.^^  KM)  to  li)0  m;uiiis('ri|tts,  and  -iO  or  10  vohimcs  of  iicwspapiTs. 
The  increase  is  entirely  from  gifts.     The  coutribiUioiis  of  money  average 
about  ^lT*  a  year. 
Hon.  John  E.  (nxlfrey,  president;  Elnathan  F.  Duren,  secretary. 

MAINE   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   UKUNSWICK,  ME. 

The  society  was  organized  in  1822.  Its  membership  is' limited  to  100, 
the  {)resent  uninber.  The  admission  fee  is  $10.  Two  meetings  are  held 
eacli  year.  At  the  annual  meetinj;-  tln>re  are  public  addresses,  and  at 
the  winter  session  papers  and  discussions. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are:  Collections,  first  and  second  series, 
in  one  volume;  the  first  one  the  Dis'jovery  and  D.)cuinentary  His- 
tory of  iMaine.  Two  volumes  of  documentary  history  are  in  progress, 
partly  printe<l,  ( A.pril,  1875.)  A  specialty  of  the  society  is  the  collection 
of  Indian  relics  and  relics  of  the  early  history  of  the  country. 

The  library  contains  3,000  bound  volumes,  3.000. unbound  pamphlets, 
over  1,000  manuscripts,  and  150  bound  volumes  of  newspapers.  Works 
relating  to  American  history'  form  the  larger  part  of  the  collection.  The 
books  have  been  obtained  chiedy  by  gift  and  exchange.  The  perma- 
ueut  fund  amounts  to  $10,000,  yielding  a  jearly  income  of  six  to  seven 
hundred  dollars. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Packard,  librarian. 

MARYLAND   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   BALTIMORE,    MD.' 

The  society,  organized  January  27,  1841,  places  no  limit  to  its  mem- 
bership, which  is  iiow  200.  The  terms  are  the  payment  of  $5  per  annum . 
Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  mouth,  except  during 
July,  August,  and  September. 

The  publications  of  the  society,  so  far  as  known,  are :  A  Brief  Account 
of  the  Settlement  of  EUicott's  Mills,  by  Evan  T.  BUicott,  1805;  The 
JMaryland  Historical  Society  in  Memory  of  George  Peabody,  1870;  A 
Lost  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Steamboat,  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  1871; 
The  First  Steamboat  Voyage  on  the  Western  Waters,  John  H.  B.  La- 
trobe, 1871 ;  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Maryland,  by  Father  Andrew 
White,  S.  J.,  with  an  Account  of  the  Colony  from  1035  to  1077  ;  The 
Lords  Baltimore,  John  G.  Morris,  D.  D.,  1874.  Such  of  these  as  are 
still  in  print  are  for  sal6  by  the  publisher  and  are  exchanged  with  kin- 
dred societies. 

The  library  contains  15,000  bound  volumes,  about  800  pamphlets,  and 
544*nianuscripts.     About  900  volumes   relate  to   American  and  local 
history.     The  manuscript  collection  embraces  manuscrii)ts  of  the  Mary- 
land Proprietary  and  State  i)apers  from  1037  to   1770,  contained   in  11 
"»rtfolios,  and  other  manuscripts  not  arranged  and  belonging  to  this 
"-•riod;  "Gilmor"  Maryland  papers,  covering  portions  of  colonial  his- 

'  Further  iuformation  respecting  this  society  will  be  fouutl  iu  Sketches  of  the  I'liblic 
brar^s  of  Baltiiuore,  iu  Chapter  XXXVIII,  Part  I,  of  this  report. 
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tory  aud  containiug  many  valuable  documents  concerning  tbe  French 
war  and  Mason  and  Dixon's  line ;  tbe  Stevens  Index  to  tbe  Maryland 
docnments  in  tbe  state  paper  oflfice,  London,  from  1626  to  1780  ;  tbe 
'•Gist  Papers"  aud  tbe  "Purviauce  Papers,"  wbicb  are  replete  witb 
original  letters  of  bistorical  value  concerning  the  revolutionary  period. 
Among  the  i)amj)blets  are  souje,  of  very  early  dates  in  American  history, 
which  are  extremely  rare.  Eight  American  and  four  foreign  ])erindi- 
cals  are  taken  regularly.  The  collection  of  publications  of  other  his- 
torical societies  in  this  country  is  nearly  complete.  The  library  is  free 
to  the  public.  The  number  of  persons  using  it  in  the  course  of  tbe  year 
is  estimated  at  500. 

Tbe  society  owns  its  building  and  has  a  permanent  fund  of  $20,000. 
Its  yearlt  income  is  -^2,500,  tbe  sum  of  $1,500  being  derived  from  invest- 
ments, and  ^1,000  from  membership  dues.  The  cost  of  administration 
averages  $1,500  a  year.     Tbe  librarian  receives  a  salary  of  $500. 

John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  president  5  Eev.  E.  A.  Dalrymple,.  corresponding 
secretary. 

BOSTON   WtMlSMATIC   SOCIETY,   BOSTON,  MAS». 

This  society  was  founded  in  ISGO,  and  has  thirty  active,  besides  seven 
honorary  aud  thirteen  corresponding  members.  Meetings  are  held 
monthly.  Tbe  specialty  of  tbe  society  is  its  cabinet  of  coins,  of  wliicli 
there  are  1,000,  The  library  contains  about  50  bound  volumes  and  100 
pamphlets.  The  society  publishestheAmerican  Journ;ilof  ISTumismatics. 
It  has  a  permanent  fund  of  $500,  and  an  annual  income  of  $50. 

President,  Jeremiah  Colburu  5  secretary,  William  S.  Appleton.  I 

CONGREGATIONAL  LIBRARY,   BOSl  ON,  MASS.^  ' 

This  library  was  begun  in  1853,  by  the  American  Congregational  As-i 
sociation,  whose  object  is  to  maintain  in  the  city  of  Boston  a  Congrega-j 
tional  house  for  tbe  meetings  of  the  body  and  for  the  furtherance  of  its 
general  purposes;  to  found  and  perpetuate  a  library  of  books,  pam-| 
l)hlets,  and  manuscripts,  and  a  collection  of  portraits  and  relics  of  the] 
past;  aud  to  do  whatever  else,  within  the  limits  of  its  charter,  shall] 
serve  to  illustrate  Congregatioiml  history  and  promote  the  interests  of  j 
the  Congregational  churches.  Tbe  association  is  composed  of  members 
of  orthodox  Congregational  churches,  paying  each  $1  or  more  into  its^ 
tieasury.     Meetings  are  held  annually  in  May.  i 

Tbe  library  contains  22,895  bound  volumes,  95,000  pamphlets,  and  550j 
manuscripts,  besides  26  bound  volumes  of  manuscripts.  The  increasej 
during  tbe  year  ending  May,  1875,  was  4,735  volumes.  -  It  is  free  to  the| 
public  as  a  reference  library.  The  specialty  of  tbe  library  is  Congrega-l 
tional  history.  i 

There  iS  no  income  for  library  purposes,  except  for  the  payment  of  aj 
librarian  and  assistant.    The  library  has  no  available  endowment  fund.j 

'Fuitlier  inlonuation  ii'spectiiio- this  library  will  be  found  in  Sketches  of  Public 
Libraries  of  l^ostoU;  Chapter  XXXVIII,  Part  II,  of  this  rejjort 
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i    but  owns  its  huildinp:,  wliicli  has  a  capiirity  for  80,000  voliiines,  and  with 
f   the  h»nd  is  valiu'd  at  $r)(«M)00. 

Kev.  Isaac  I*.  Laiiyworthy,  secretary  and  librarian. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   BOSTON,   MASS.' 

I  The  society,  organi/.ed  in  1701,  and  incoriiorated  in  1701,  is  by  its 
I  charter  limited  to  101)  nuMubers.  The  present  miniber  is  00.  Meiiiber- 
1  ship  is  by  election,  and  regnlar  or  resident  members  must  be  citizens 
'  of  the  State.  The  tiscal  year  begins  April  1.  Meetings,  for  discussions 
and  addresses,  are  held  njonthly. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are  Collections,  in  11  volumes,  and 
Proceedings,  in  10  volnnu's;  sold  at  the  rooms  of  tlie  society. 

The  library  numbers  2.'),000  bound  volumes,  l.j,00()  iiami)hlets,  and 
1,000  bound  folio  volumes  of  manuscripts,  rich  in  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary papers.  The  specialty  of  the  society  is  American  history,  gen- 
eral and  local.  The  collection  of  publications  of  kindred  societies  is 
large  and  com[)lete.  The  larger  proi)ortion  of  tiie  library  has  been  re- 
ceived by  gift.  The  accessions  average  500  volumes  a  year.  The  library 
it  used  both  as  a  reference  and  circulating  library,  by  members  and 
scholars.  Besides  the  printed  catalogues,  dated  1700, 18 11,  and  1850-00 
there  is  a  manuscript  card  catalogue,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  pamphlets, 
maps,  and  works  of  art. 

The  society  owns  its  building,  which  is  valued  at  $100,000,  has  a  per- 
manent fund  of  $150,000,  and  a  yearly  income  of  $15,000,  derived  from 
membership  dues,  interest  on  funds,  and  rent  of  the  building. 

The  librarian  is  chosen  by  the  society.  Xoue  of  the  officers  receives 
a  salary. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.D.,  president;  llev.  Chandler  Rob- 
bins,  D.l).,  corresponding  secretary. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL  SOCIETY,  BOSTON,  MASS.' 

j   This  society,  organised  in  January,  1815,  and  incorporated  in  JNIarch 

Wf  the  same  year,  has  oS8  life  members  and  452  resident  members,  niak- 
ng  810a(;tive  members,  besides  which  there  are  12  honorary  and  305 

borres|)onding  members.     Membership  is  by  election  and  is  not  limited. 

the  requirements  are  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee  of  $5  and  of  a 

arly  subscription  of  $3.     The  payment  of  830  constitutes  a  life  niem- 

"•r.     Meetings,  with  discussions  and  addresses,  are  held  on  tiie  lirst 

'\  ednesday  of  each  month,  July  and  August  excepted. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are:  The  New  England  Historical  and 

o'uealogical  Register,  28  volumes,  comideted,  and  two  (jnarterly  num- 

"Tsof  the  twenty-ninth  volume,  issued,  at  $3  a  year;  annual  addresses 

I  jtroeeedings  since  1802,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  occasional  addresses 

ml  papers  before  and  since;  and  a  discourse  on  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 

Fiirther  iiitbnnatioii  respecting  this  society  will  be  foiuul  iu  Sketches  of  Tubli* 
I'raries  of  B  jstou,  Cliapter  XXXVIII,  Part  II,  of  this  report. 
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versary  of  iucorporatiou,  by  Eev.  E.  F.  Slafter.  None  of  the  publica- 
tions, except  the  Register,  have  been  sold.  The  society  can  supply  the 
Register  since  ISG!),  with  odd  numbers  since  18G5,  but  has  none  of  the 
rest  for  sale.  All  of  the  annual  proceedings  and  other  publications  are 
out  of  print,  except  those  from  18G3  to  1875,  inclusive. 

A  specialty  of  the  society  is  the  collection  of  historical  relics  relating 
to  New  England  history. 

The  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  library  is  12,337  ;  of  pamphlets, 
40,414 ;  of  manuscripts,  about  40,000.  The  specialties  of  the  library  are 
local  history,  biography,  and  genealogy,  which,  together,  comprise 
about  two-thirds  of  the  library.  The  books  have,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, been  received  by  gift.  The  collection  of  the  publications  of  kin- 
dred societies  in  the  United  States  is  quite  complete.  There  is  uo 
printed  catalogue.  The  library  is  almost  exclusively  for  reference,  and 
is  free  to  all  who  desire  to  use  it.  It  is  daily  consulted  by  an  average 
number  of  40  persons. 

The  yearly  accessions  during  the  last  three  years  have  averaged  4,9S(> 
works.  The  average  increase  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  411  vol- 
umes, 1,347  i)amphlets,  and  1,300  manuscripts  each  year. 

The  librarian  and  assistant  librarian  receive  $L,000  and  $312  a  year, 
respectively. 

The  society  owns  the  building  it  occupies,  which  was  purchased  by 
members  for  $40,000.  It  has,  also,  several  funds,  as  follows:  The 
Bond  fund,  $475.87,  for  the  purchase  of  books ;  the  Barstow  fund,  $1,000, 
for  binding;  the  Towue  fund,  $3,595.23,  for  printing  biographies  of  de- 
ceased members;  the  life  fund,  $8,247.74,  being  the  money  received  for 
life  membership,  which  is  required  to  be  invested  ;  and  the  librarian's 
fund,  $11,000,  contril)uted  by  members  for  the  support  of  a  librarian. 
The  permanent  fund  of  the  society  is  $76,000,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$50,000  is  invested  in  the  building.  The  annual  income  is  $2,887.42,  of 
which  the  sum  of  $1,323.75  is  derived  from  admission  fees  and  assess- 
ment of  members,  $(UG.07  from  the  life  membership  fund,  and  $947  from 
the  librarian's  fund. 

Sucli  manuscripts  and  books  as  cannot  be  duplicated  are  kei)t  iu  a 
fire  proof  vault.  ; 

Members  of  the  society  have  daring  each  year  in  its  history  producedj 
valuable  works,  but  they  are  too  nuaierous  for  a  list  to  be  given  here. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wikler,  president;  liev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  correi 
spondiug  secretaiy.  '  ! 

UNIVERSALIST   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,  COLLEGE   HILL,  MASS.  | 

This  society  was  organized  in  1834.  Membership  is  dependent  merelvi 
upon  signing  the  constitution,  and  the  number  of  members  is  unknowrij 
The  object  of  the  society  is  "  to  collect  and  preserve  facts  belonging  t<i 
the  history  and  condition  of  the  doctrine  of  Universalism,  together  witl, 
books  and  papers  having  reference  to  the  same  subject."  Yearly  raeetj 
ings  are  held.  i 
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rUo  library  contains  about  l,r»()0  vobiiiics,  of  which  number  about 
three  Iburtlis  have  been  purchased,  and  the  remainder  received  by  jiift. 
The  average  yearly  increase  is  about  oO  volumes.  The  collection  em- 
braces not  only  works  in  Favor  of  the  Cniversalist  faith,  but  the  more 
important  ones  a<:;ainst  it,  especially  such  as  are  in  any  way  distinguished 
as  marking  a  itoint  in  the  history  of  Universalisiu  or  eliciting  any  con- 
troversy. 

The  lil)rary  is  free  to  all.  It  occupies  a  part  of  Tufts  College  library 
room.  The  income  is  indefinite,  being  derived  wholly  from  collections 
and  gifts. 

Prof.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  secretary. 

DEDHAM   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,  DEDHAM,  MASS.. 

This  society,  organized  in  1859,  has  43  members.  Membership  is  by 
election,  and  is  not  limited.  Quarterly  meetings  are  held,  at  which 
there  are  discnssio{is  and  occasional  reading  of  papers. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  "the  collection  and  preserv^ation  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  mementos  relating  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  New 
England  colonies,  and  especially  the  town  of  Dedham,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  historical  pa[)ers  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  town." 

The  library  contains,  500  volumes,  about  300  pamphlets,  and  50  manu- 
scripts, all  of  which  have  been  given.  The  average  yearly  increase  is 
about  25  volumes. 

The  society  has  no  building;  the  library  is  kept  in  the  county  court 
boase  in  Dedham.  The  income  is  about  850  a  year,  derived  from  assess- 
ments on  members. 

H.  O.  Hildreth,  president ;  Kev.  Carlos  Slafter,  corresponding  secre- 
tary. 

OLD  residents'  HISTORICAL    ASSOClATIOISr,   LOWELL,   MASS. 

This  society,  organized  in  November,  18G8,  admits  to  its  membership 
any  person  who  was  a  resident  of  Lowell  at  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  city  government.  May  2,  1836,  or  prior  to  that  date,  or  who 
has  resided  in  Lowell  twenty-live  years  and  attained  the  age  of  forty- 
flve.    The  present  membership  is  200.     Meetings  are  held  quartevly. 

The  society  published,  in  1874,  Contributions  of  the  Old  Kesidents' 
'Historiciil  Association. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  "collect-  arrange,  preserve,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish,  any  fatjts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  city  of 
Lowell,  as  also  to  gather  and  keep  all  i)rinted  or  written  documents,  as 
well  as  traditional  evidence  of  every  description,  relating  to  the  city." 

The  society  has  no  library,  but  possesses  a  small  collection  of  pam- 
phlets and  manuscripts,  less  than  300  in  all,  relating  entirely  to  the 
bwtorj  of  the  city  since  1824.    It  has  a  permanent  fund  of  $400,  and 
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an  annual  income  of  $200,  derived  from  members'  subscriptions.     No 
salaries  are  paid. 
Alfred  Oilman,  secretary.  ; 

PILGRIM  SOCIETY,   PLyMOUTII,   MASS. 

This  society,  organized  in  1820.  requires  no  conditions  for  member- 
sliip,  except  the  'i)ayment  of  an  entrance  fee.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers is  5.000.  Meetings  are  held  twice  a  year.  A  specialty  of  the  society 
is  a  cabinet  of  relics  of  the  pilgrims,  1620. 

The  library  contains  2,000  bound  volumes,  2,000  pamphlets,  and  200 
inanuscri{)ts,  all  of  which  have  been  donated.  The  collections  are  free 
to  the  public. 

The  society  owns  its  building,  valued  at  $8,000,  and  a  number  of 
pictures  aiul  engravings,  besides  its  other  collections.  Its  permaneut 
fund  is  $700,  and  its  annual  income  $1,200,  derived  from  entrance  fees 
and  assessments  on  members.     jNone  of  the  officers  receives  a  salary. 

William  T.  Davis,  president;  William  S.  Dauforth,  secretary. 

ESSEX  INSTITUTE,    SALEM,   MASS. 

The  Institute  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society 
(incorporated  1821)  and  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  (in- 
corporated 183G,)  and  was  organized  under  a  charter  grante<l  in  1848. 
The  number  of  members  is  not  limited,  and  is  at  present  480.  The' 
membei  ship  fee  is  $3  a  year.  The  fiscal  year  begins  on  the  second 
AVednesday  in  May.  IJegular  meetings,  with  discussions  and  addresses, 
are  lield  on  the  first  and  tiiird  Mondays  of  each  month  ;  besides,  there 
are  field  and  other  special  meetings.  The  publications  of  the  society  are 
Historical  Collections  of  Essex  institute,  11  volumes,  $3  a  volume; 
and  Bulletin  of  Essex  Institute,  $1  a  year;  for  sale  at  the  rooms  of 
the  society. 

The  specialty  of  the  society  is  collecting  materials  to  illustrate  the. 
history  of  Essex  County,  The  library  contains  30,G55  volumes,  105,408 
pamphlets,  and  100  bound  volunies  of  manuscripts,  besides  a  sutficieut, 
numl>er  unbound  to  make  about  100  volumes  more.  There  are  alsOi 
about  120  log  books.  Besides  its  historical  collection,  the  society  has  a 
musical  library  and  a  museum  containing  a  large  number  of  autiquar-, 
lan  and  historical  relics,  paintings,  engravings,  etc.,  and  an  exteusivej 
scientific  collection.  All  have  been  obtained  by  gift  and  exchange.' 
The  collection  of  i)ubli(;ations  of  kindred  societies  in  the  United  States 
is  nearly  if  not  quite  complete.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue,  but  card 
and  box  catalogues  in  manuscript.  The  library  is  chiefly  for  reference,; 
but  has  a  small  circulation.     It  is  free  to  members  and  students. 

The  society  owns  a  small  building  reconstructed  from  the  first  meet-i 
ing  house  of  1034,  and  has  invested  funds  amounting  to  $10,000.  The 
yearly  income  is  $2,500.    None  of  the  officers  receives  a  salary.  ' 

Henry  Wheatland,  president;  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  and  George  M.| 
Whipple^  secretaries. 
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AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN   SOCIETY,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

This  soeiet3^  orfjauized  in  ISIU,  limits  its  American  membership  to 
140,  but  does  not  limit  the  nnmhcrof  tbreijin  members.  ^NFembers  must 
be  nominated  by  the  council  and  cletited  l)y  the  society.  The  i)vesent 
number  is  1 40.  The  fiscal  year  befjins  October  22.  Two  meetings  are 
held  annually :  ouo  at  Boston  in  A[)i;il,  the  other  at  Worcester  in  Octo- 
ber. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are  Archjrologia  Americana,'  Vol.  I, 

'The  Aint'iiean  Atit'niiiaiian  Society  has  devoted  the  fiftli  and  sixth  volumes  of  its 
Artehimologia  toa  repuMicatioii  of  the  Historyof  I'riutliif^  in  Anierica,  by  Isaiah  Thomas, 
LL.  D.,  its  tirst  president  and  prominent  fonnder. 

The  original  work  came  from  the  press  in  1810.  Mr.  Thomas,  some  years  later,  formed 
tbe  design  of  issuing  a  new  edition,  for  which  he  gradually  made  preparation  in  an 
interleaved  copy.  Thus  many  corrections  and  additions,  and  also  some  curtailments 
and  some  changes  of  position,  were  provided  for.  It  was  a  favorite  purpose  with  him 
to  attach  to  the  new  edition  as  complete  ai  list  as  practicable  of  publications  prior  to 
1776  in  what  is  now  the  United  States;  and  he  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  labor  on  the 
collection  of  titles,  which  he  desired  to  arrange  under  the  names  of  their  i)riuters  or 
publishers. 

As  Mr.  Thomiis  never  found  time  to  complete  his  revised  copy  for  the  press,  he  leffe 
hia  materials  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  to  be  used  at  its  discretion.  And 
now  the  work  of  republication  has  been  carried  out,  preserving,  so  far  as  it  could  well 
be  done  under  a  change  of  times  and  circumstances,  the  idbutity  of  the  author's  plan 
and  method  of  execution. 

Two  imi)ortant  changes,  however,  have  been  made:  First,  in  omitting  his  preliminary 
account  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  art  of  printing  in  tiio  Old  World  ;  second, 
in  arranging  the  titles  of  American  publications  prior  to  the  Revolution  chronologi- 
cally instead  of  under  the  names  of  jiriuters  or  publishers. 

The  account  of  printing  in  the  Old  World  was  regarded  as  reriuiring  too  much  modi- 
fication and  enlargement,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  iufornuition  oa 
that  subject,  and  as  not  essential  to  the  special  purpose  of  presenting  a  history  of  the 
art  in  this  country.  It  was  also  decided  that  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  list 
of  publications  would  render  that  portion  of  the  work  more  convenient  and  useful  for 
general  reference,  and  also  cause  it  to  serve  as  an  exposition  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  American  literature  at  each  particular  period,  at  the  same  time  denoting 
clearly  its  changes  and  progress.  These  points  are  desiderata  which  ordinary  cata- 
logues do  not  provide  for;  and  the  historical  inquirer  who  wishes  to  know  what  was 
written  and  printed  at  a  particuhir  time,  and  what  were  then  the  subjects  of  public 
interest  and  discussion,  has  heretofore  had  no  such  ready  source  of  information  as  a 
list  of  contemporary  publications  will  supply. 

The  reduction  of  titles  gathered  from  miscellaneous  sources,  and  but  partially 
soBceptible  of  being  verified  by  collation,  to-  a  consistent  and  trustworthy  cata- 
logue that  should  not  swell  the  size  of  the  second  volume  beyond  reasonable  propor- 
tions as  compared  with  the  first,  has  been  the  cause  of  mnch  delay.  The  revision  and 
extension  of  the  list  had  been  undertaken  by  S.  F.  Haven,  jr.,  M.D.,  and  was  carried 
forward  by  him  assiduously  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  when  he  entered  the 
Arniy  as  surgeon,  and  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburgh.  Since  the  purpose 
of  pnblication  wa^  resumed,  the  task  has  fallen  upon  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  printing. 

With  such  a  mass  of  material,  mjieh  of  which  had  never  before  been  catalogued  in 
any  regular  wjiy,  if  at  all,  errors  and  omissions  must  be  expected  to  occur;  but  it  may 
be  claiuu-d  that  the  foundation  has  been  laid  of  a  work  which  it  will  be  comparatively 
ieasy  to  mature  and  complete. 

If  all  persons  who  are  cognizant  of  publications  that  have  been  omitted  will  send 
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3320,  80.50  ;  Vol.  II,  18;',G,  $9  ;  Vol.  Ill,  1857,  $4 ;  Vol.  lY,  18G0,  $3  50; 
Vol.  V,  1874,  $1 ;  Vol.  VI,  1875,  $1;  aud  Proceedings  of  the  society  froui 
^November,  1813,  to  date  ;  ibr  sale  at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  with  the 
exceptiou  of  the  Proceedings  for  October,"  1814,  August,  1820,  aud 
August,  1831,  which  are  out  of  print. 

The  society  has,  besides  its  library,  collections  of  Indian  implements, 
revolutionary  and  ante  revolutionary  relics,  coins,  paper  money,  etc. 

The  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  library  is  G0,497.  It  is  especi- 
ally rich  iu  American  history,  including  local  and  personal  history,  and 
early  newspapers.  The  manuscript  collection  is  large  and  varied.  The 
IMatherand  Bentley  manuscripts  are  the  most  notable.  The  collectioa 
of  periodicals  embraces  many  early  American  periodicals  and  some  early 
foreign  ones,  with  considerable  modern  magazine  literature,  and  a  large 
number  of  ephemera.  The  yearly  accessions  to  the  library  for  the  last 
live  years  have  averaged  1,500  books  and  6,700  pamphlets.  No  printed 
catalogue  has  been  issued  since  1837.  There  is,  besides  this,  an  ottice 
catalogue,  interleaved.  The  library  is  free  to  the  public  for  reference, 
but  books  can  be  taken  from  it  only  by  special  permission  of  the  council. 

The  society  owns  a  building  worth  from  $25,000  to  $30,000,  and  has 
seven  funds  for  specified  purposes,  amounting  iu  the  aggregate  to 
$80,303.20,  and  yielding  a  yearly  income  of  $5,800. 

S.  F.  Haven,  librarian. 

HOUGHTON    COUNTY    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY    AND    MINING    INSTITUTE, 

HOUGHTON,   MICH.  f 

This  society,  organized  in  March,  1866,  has  for  its  object  "  to  procure 
and  preserve  whatever  may  relate  to  general  history,  but  more  especially  | 

a  nieraorandnm  of  tliem  to  the  society,  such  deficiency  may  be  supplied  by  the  addition  ! 
of  supplementary  pages.  { 

The  unexpected  size  of  the  catalogue,  even  after  compression  and  the  adoption  of  a  I 
smaller  type,  has  caused  the  two  volumes  to  be  unequal  iu  size,  though  not  more  I 
unequal  thau  is  often  the  case  with  other  publications.  | 

The  text  of  Vol.  I  is  preceded  by  a  memoir  of  the  author,  prepared  by  his  grandson,  ( 
Hon.  Benjamin  Franklin  Thomas;  and  brief  not  ices  of  printing  in  S[>anish,Frencli,  Dutch,  j 
and  Portuguese  America  come  before  the  principal  subject  of  the  work — the  history  j 
of  printing  in  Knglish  America,  now  the  United  States.  A  brief  reference  to  the  iutro- 1 
duction  of  the  art  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  is  placed  at  the  end.  The  appeuflixcon-  j 
tains  a  paper  on  printing  in  Mexico  and  Peru  by  Hon.  John  R.  Baitlett,  of  Rliode , 
Island,  and  some  collateral  matters  of  interest  that  could  not  suitably  be  inserted  iu  , 
the  body  of  the  book.    The  number  of  pages  in  this  volume  is  510. 

In  Vol.  II  the  first  portion  (pp.  1-204)  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  newspapers  and  I 
other  periodicals,  and  is  followed  by  a  biographical  list  of  booksellers  iu  the  colonies,] 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  couutry  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  j 
■war.  The  appendix  includes  a  variety  of  notes,  and  a  list  of  magiizines  and  news- 1 
papers  published  iu  1810,  when  the  original  edition  was  issued,  which  Mr.  Thomas^ 
says  he  prepared  with  much  care  aud  labor.  The  catalogue  of  ante-revolutiouary  j 
publications  and  the  index  complete  the  volume,  making  fiCfi  pages  of  text  and  4!:* ; 
pages  of  in (f ex,  or  204  more  than  Vol.  I.  The  work  is  published  in  two  forms  :j 
first,  as  Arcbieologia,  Vols.  Y  and  VI ;  second,  as  History  of  Printing  in  America, 
Yola.  I  aud  II.— S.  F.  H. 
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to  tlu>  imttira',  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  (touiitios,  towns, 
villiiffcs,  mines,  and  luininj;  companies  on  and  contij^noiis  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior." Membership  is  not  limited,  and  the  only  requirements  are  election 
and  payment  of  ,•?.■>.  The  present  number  of  meinbersisfortyfive.  Meet- 
ings, for  discussions  and  addresses,  are  held  monthly  from  November  to 
May.  A  si)ecialty  of  the  society  is  to  collect  specimens  of  minerals  and 
procure  all  evidences  of  ancient  mining  in  the  surrounding  region. 

The  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  library  is  l,*Jt»(j ;  of  i)ami)hlets, 
320;  of  manuscripts,  3,5;  all  of  whiiMi  have  been  obtained  by  gift.  The 
mauuscript  collection  consists  principally  of  papers  read  at  the  society's 
meetings. 

The  st)ciety  owns  no  property,  other  than  its  collections.  None  of  the 
oflicers  receives  a  salary. 

K.  Shelden,  president ;  James  B.  Sturgis,  corresponding  secretary. 

3II0niGAN   STATE   FIONEER   SOCIETY,^  LAr^SING,  MICH. 

This  society  organized  in  April,  ISTi;  has  230  members.  There  is  no 
limit  to  membership,  and  the  only  requisite  is  the  payment  of  $L  a  year. 
There  is  one  annual  meeting,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February. 

The  s[)ecialty  of  the  society  is  State  and  local  history,  and  biography. 
It  is  entirely  dependent  on  contributions  for  the  increase  of  its  library, 
which  consists  at  present  of  2  bound  volumes,  20  pamphlets,  and  91 
manuscripts.  By  grant  of  the  State  legislature  the  society  has  an  in- 
come of  8.j00  a  year  for  the  years  1875  and  1870 ;  beyond  this  its  income 
is  derived  solely  from  dues  of  members.  The  collections  are  now  by  law 
deposited  in  the  State  library,  in  care  of  the  State  librarian,  but  are  to 
be  transferred  to  rooms  in  the  State  capitol,  when  that  building  is  fin- 
ished. 

Oliver  C.  Comstock,  president ;  Ephraim  Lougyear,  corresponding 
secretary. 

MINNESOTA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

This  society,  organized  November  1.5*,  1819,  admits  any  respectable 
resident  of  Minnesota  to  membership  on  payment  of  $25.  There  are  at 
present  180  active,  53  corresponding,  and  25  honorary  members,  making 
H  total  of  258.  Regular  meetings  are  held  monthly,  and  occasionally 
special  meetings  are  called  for  the  delivery  of  addresses  or  the  reading 
of  papers. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are  two  volumes  of  Collections,  and 
two  parts  of  a  third  volume  relating  to  the  history  of  Minnesota,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  exchange. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  collect  and  preserve  material  relat- 
ing to  the  history,  antiquities,  and  statistics  of  Minnesota,  the  North- 
west, and,  generally,  of  America ;  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of 

County  pioQ'Tr  societies  have  been  organized  in  many  counties  in  the  State,  thir- 
teen of  the  most  important  of  which  have  become  tributary  to  the  State  society.— 
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its  early  pioneers,  and  to  obtain  and  preserve  narratives  of  their  exploits, 
l)erils,  and  hardy  adventures  ;  to  preserve  memorials  of  its  Indian  tribes, 
their  customs,  religion,  and  history,  and  to  publish,  from  time  to  time, 
the  result  of  its  eftbrts  ia  collecting  historical  information  concerning 
Minnesota. 

The  library  contains  6,411  bound  volumes,  9,372  pamphlets,  and  sev- 
eral  hundred  manuscripts;  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  obtained  by 
gift.  For  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  an  average  yearly  increase 
of  233  bound  volumes.  The  specialty  of  the  library  is  Minnesota  history. 
The  collection  in  this  department  is  claimed  to  be  "ab-olutely  cora- 
l)lete,"  containing  "  every  work  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  what  is 
now  Minnesota."  The  manuscript  collection  relates  wholly  to  Minnesota 
and  the  Xortliwest.  The  most  valuable  portion  consists  of  the  journals, 
diaries,  and  letter  books  of  traders  and  Army  officers,  bslonging  to  a 
period  many  years  before  the  territory  was  organized.  The  collection 
of  publications  of  kindred  American  societies  is  quite  full.  There  is  no 
lirinted  catalogue.     The  library  is  only  for  reference,  and  is  free  to  all. 

The  society  has  no  building,  but  owns  two  lots  worth  $15,01)0,  on 
which  it  is  proi)osed,  at  some  future  day,  to  build.  It  has  a  permanent 
fund  of  $1,200  and  an  annual  income  of  $2,500,  derived  from  a  State 
grant.  The  only  salary  paid  is  $1,500  to  the  librarian.  The  library  and 
collection  of  pictures,  Indian  curiosities,  etc.,  are  kept  in  rooms  furnished 
by  the  State  in  the  capitol.  Tiie  building  is  considered  fire  proof,  and 
the  society  has  also  a  large  fire  proof  vault  for  the  protection  of  works 
of  especial  raiity  and  value. 

Eobert  O.  Sweeny,  president;  J.  F.  Williams,  secretary  and  librarian. 

MISSOURI  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 

This  society,  organized  in  1868,  has  200  members.  The  terms  of  mem- 
bership are  the  jiayment  $5  initiation  fee  and  $5  yearly  dues.  Meetings 
for  discussions  and  addresses  are  held  monthly. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are:  the  establishment  of  a  library  and  a 
cabinet  of  antiquities,  relics,  etc. ;  tlie  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
papers  possessing  historical  value;  to  provide  for  the  complete  and 
scientific  exploration  and  survey  of  such  aboriginal  monuments  as  exist 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  ;  and,  in  par- 
ti(nUar,  to  colle(;t  and  preserve  such  liistorical  materials  as  shall  serve 
to  illustrate  the  settlement  and  growth  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  State  of 
Missouri,  and  ]Mississip[)i  Valley. 

The  numl)er  of  bouml  volumes  in  tlie  library  is  150;  of  pamphlets, 
200;  of  manuscripts,  about  50.  The  collection  is  free  to  the  public  for 
reference. 

The  society  has  no  building,  but  owns  a  lot  valued  at  $10,000.  The 
annual  income  is  about  $1,000,  derived  from  initiation  fees  and  member- 
ship dues. 

John  B.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  president;  W.  H.  H.  Russell,  corresponding 
secretary. 
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NEW   HAMPSHIRE    U18TORICA.L    SOCIETY,   CONCOED,   N.   H. 

This  society  was  orjj.aiiized  in  1Sl'2,  and  Ihus  144  resident  active  mem- 
bers. Membership  is  not  linnted.  The  terms  are,  election  and  pay- 
ment of  an  initiation  fee  of  $.">,  and  of  such  annual  tax  as  may  be  levied, 
not  exceedinji'  .?3.  The  fiscal  year  begins  the  third  Wednesday  in  June. 
The  reguhir  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  (puirterly,  at  wliich  histori- 
cal papers  are  usually  read  ;  and  an  address  ivS  delivered  annually. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are:  CoUectioUvS,  8  volumes;  for  sale 
at  $2  and  ^l.'iO  each,  except  three  volumes  now  out  of  print.  The  so- 
ciety has  also  seven  volumes  of  Provincial  Tapers  of  New  Hampshire, 
published  by  the  State  aud  given  to  the  society  for  sale ;  price,  $5  a 
volume* 

The  specialty  of  the  library  is  the  history  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
number  of  bound  volumes  is  about  5,000.  No  enumeration  has  been  made 
of  pamphlets  and  manuscripts.  The  correspondence  aud  other  manu- 
scripts of  Daniel  Webster  have  recently  been  given  to  the  society, 
and  are  deposited  iu  its  library.  The  collection  includes  most  of  the 
publications  of  other  historical  societies.  Nearly  all  the  books  have 
been  received  b}'  gift.  The  library  is  dependent  for  its  increase  on  gifts 
and  exi:hanges.  The  yearly  accessions  average  300  volumes  and  500 
pamphlets.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue.  The  library  is  free  to  the 
public. 

The  society  has  a  permanent  fuiid  of  81,889,  and  owns  a  building 
valued  at  $5,000.  The  income  of  the  society  is  about  $300  a  year,  de. 
rived  from  interest  on  permanent  fund  and  assessments  on  members. 
None  of  the  officers  receives  a  salary. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Bell,  president;  Nathaniel  Bouton,  D.  D.,  corre- 
sponding secretary'. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY,   CONTOOCOOK,   N.  H. 

This  society  was  organized  November  19,  1873,  and  has  34  members. 
jThe  conditions  of  membership  are  election  by  unanimous  vote  and  pay- 
ment of  84  a  year.     Meetings  are  held  quarterly. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are  :  Who  invented  the  American 
^teamboat  ?  by  W.  A.  JNIowry  ;  8°,  pp.  28  ;  and  An  Exposition  of 
the  Philomathic  Club,  organized  at  Hopkiuton,  N.  H.,  November  19, 
[1859,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  curious  and  antique  articles  iu  its  posses- 

'•n,  by  llev.  tSilas  Ketchum;   8",  pp.  388.     These  are  for  sale  by  the 

>ciety,  and  are  also  for  exchange.  Publications  of  the  society  not  in 
'lint,  are:  Historical  Collections  of  the  New  Hampshire  Antiquarian 
"Society,  pn'pared  and  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Historical 

ommittee  ;  Vols.  I  and  II,  (one  such  volume  is  prepared  each  year,) 
ind  one  volume  of  Scrap  Collections,  historical  and  biographical. 

Besides  its  library,  the  society  makes  a  specialty  of  collections,  which 
.lumber  as  follows :  1.  All  implements  and  manufactures  which  illustrate 
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earlier  periods,  5d0  ;  2.  Implements  and  antiquities  of  the  iSJ^orth  Ameri- 
can Indians,  lOG;  3.  Coins,  ancient  and  modern,  foreign  and  domestic, 
057;  4.  Geology,  mineralogy,  and  metallurgy,  1,500;  5.  i!fatural  history, 
1,22(J;  6.  Foreign  curiosities,  328. 

The  specialty  of  the  library"  is  books  and  pamphlets  printed  in,  or  re- 
lating to,  New  Hampshire,  and  by  New  Hampshire  authors,  and  of  these 
there  are  806.  The  library  contains,  altogether,  2,028  bound  volumes, 
4,300  pamphlets,  1,512  manuscripts,  and  6,090  newspapers.  The 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  are  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  in 
twenty-live  different  languages.  The  manuscript  collection  comprises 
historical  papers  dating  from  1692  to  1820,  of  which  there  are  500  ;  the  re- 
mainder comprises  addresses,  sermons,  literary  papers,  old  account 
books,  etc.  The  books  and  other  collections  have  been  acquired  prin- 
cipally by  gift.     The  library  is  free  to  the  public  for  reference. 

The  societ}'  owns  no  building  and  has  no  permanent  fnnd.  Its  yearly 
income  is  $346,  besides  gifts.     None  of  the  officers  receives  a  salary, 

Darwin  C.  Blanchard,  president  ;  Kev.  Silas  Ketchum,  secretary  ;  IT. 
A.  Fellows,  curator  and  librarian. 

NASHUA  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   NASHUA,   N.   H. 

This  society,  organized  in  1870,  has  01  members.  Tlie  terms  of  mem- 
bership are  election  and  payment  of  -$3.  Business  meetings  are  held 
once  in  three  months;  meetings  (or  addresses  and  reading  of  papers, 
on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month. 

Besides  its  library,  the  society  has  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  a  col- 
lection of  historical  relics  of  local  interest.  The  library  contains 
between  100  and  200  bound  volumes,  25  pamphlets,  and  25  manuscri[»ts. 
Nearly  all  of  the  books  have  been  given,  also  the  collections  with  the 
excei)tion  of  three  cabinets  of  minerals,  which  were  purchased.  The  ' 
library  is  free  to  the  public  for  reference. 

The  society  owns  no  property.  Its  annual  income  is  about  $100, 
derived  from  assessments  of  members.  There  are  also  occasional  gifts. 
No  salaries  are  paid. 

O.  C.  Moore,  president;  Henry  B.  Atherton,  corresponding  secretary. 

NEW  JERSEY  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,  NEWARK,   N.   J. 

This  society,  organized  in   February,  1845,  has  519  members.    The 
conditions  of  membership  are  election  and,  for  resident  members,  the ' 
payment  of  $5  admission  fee  and  $3  a  year.     Life  membership  may  be; 
secured  at  any  time  alter  admission  by  the  payment  of  $25.     Kegular 
meetings  for  discussions  and  addresses  are  held  in  January  and  May. 
The  fiscal  year  begins  January  1.  • 

The  ])ublications  of  the  society  are:  Collections,  Vol.  I,  $4;  Vol.  II, 
SI ;  Vol.  Ill,  $1.50  ;  Vol.  IV,  $2 ;  Vol.  V,  $2.50 ;  Vol.  VI,  $2,  and  supple- 
ment thereto,  $1.50;  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  in  13  volumes,! 
$1.50  each.    These  are  for  sale  in  Newark,  and  are  exclmnged  with  other 
societies  and  with  individuals.     Besides  its  library,  the  societj"  has  ii 
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cabinet  of  iirtirlcs  more  or  less  rare  and  curious,  relating  to  historical 
events  and  personajjes. 

The  library  contains  0,100  bound  volumes,  5,200  pamphlets,  andL^.lOO 
manuscripts.  Its  specialty  is  New  Jersey  history;  and  about  <>00  vol- 
umes, nearly  all  the  manuscripts,  and  200  bound  volumes  of  newspapers 
refer  directly  to  this.  Its  list  of  publications  of  other  historical  societies 
in  the  United  States  is  quite  comi)lete.  The  books  and  other  collections 
have,  with  a  few  ex(^eptions,  been  receiveil  by  gift.  The  yearly  accessions 
average  about  200  books  and  250  pam[)hlets.  The  library  is  free  to  the 
public  for  reference. 

The  society  has  no  building,  but  owns  a  lot  selected  for  building 
worth  810,001),  and  invested  funds,  miking  altogether  a  permanent  fund 
of  S  12,000.  The  yearly  income  is  $1,900,  derived  from  membership  dues 
and  sales  of  publications. 

Henry  W.  Green,  president;  W.  A.  Whitehead,  corresponding  secre- 
tary. 

PASSAIC   COUNT Jf:    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY,  PATERSON,  N.   J. 

This  society  was  organized  in  1867,  and  has  50  members.  The  only 
condition  of  membership  is  the  payment  of  $1  initiation  fee  for  men, 
and  50  cents  for  women,  and  the  same  for  yearly  dues.  Meetings  for 
discussions  and  addresses  are  hehl  monthly. 

The  library  comprises  300  bound  volumes,  100  pamphlets,  and  5 
manuscripts,  all  of  which  have  been  given.  No  additions  have  been 
made  for  the  last  two  years.  The  catalogue  is  in  manuscript.  The 
library  is  free  to  the  pnblic  for  reference. 

The  annual  income  of  the  society  is  about  $25.  No  efforts  are  made 
to  collect  dues  of  members. 

The  works  produced  by  members  of  the  society  are  Historical  and 
Statistical  Memoranda,  relating  to  Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  and  Roads 
and  Bridges  in  Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  both  by  William  Nelson,  libra- 
rian of  the  society.  Of  the  first,  only  20  copies  were  published;  of  the 
second,  only  100  copies. 

John  J.  Brown,  president;  Henry  Waters,  secretary. 

t    j  VINELAND    HISTORICAL  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY,  VINELAND,   N.  .J. 

Organized  in  1864;  has  50  members.  The  only  requirement  for  mem- 
i  bership  is  tiie  payment  of  $1  initiation  fee.  Meetings  for  discussions 
I  and  addresses  are  held  montiily. 

The  library  contains  200  bound  volumes,  40  pamphlets,  and  25  man- 
uscri|)ts,  all  d(inations.     The  manuscrii)t  collection  consists  of  essays, 
relating  to  the  early  history  and  geological  formations  of  South  Jersey 
besides  its  library  the  society  has  collections  of  local  curiosities  and  geo- 
logical specimens,  all  of  which  have  been  given. 

The  society  owns  a  small  building,  the  first  one  built  at  Vineland, 
valued  at  •'^100,  and  two  village  lots  worth  $500.    The  income  is  varia- 
.  ble,  being  derived  entirely  from  gifts. 
K        David  W.  Allen,  corresponding  secretary. 
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ALBANY   INSTITUTE,   ALBANY,   N.  Y. 

The  library  of  tlie  Albany  Institute  was  founded  in  1793  by  the  ^o* 
ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  The 
institute  itself  was  organized  in  1SJ4,  and  incorporated  in  1829.  The 
conditions  of  meuibership  are  election  and  for  resident  members  the 
payment  of  6-5  i)er  annum.  The  number  of  members  is  204.  Meetings 
are  held  semi-monthly  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  Addresses  are 
made  and  papers  read  at  each  regular  meeting. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are:  Transactions,  7  volumes,  $2,50 
a  volume,  and  one  volume  of  Proceedings.  But  few  complete  sets 
I'emain  in  the  hands  of  the  institute;  some  of  the  volumes  may,  bow- 
ever,  be  had  by  exchange. 

In  addition  to  its  library,  the  society  has  collections  in  natural  his- 
tory, which  were  formerly  of  considerable  value,  but  are  now  over- 
shadowed by  the  neighboring  State  Museum  of  Natural  History;  also 
a  collection  of  specimens  of  woolen  cloths  manufactured  early  in  the 
present  century. 

The  library  contains  6,000  bound  volumes,  600  volumes  of  pamphlets, 
and  a  few  manuscripts.  The  specialty  of  the  library  is  local  America^ 
history.  The  collection  in  this  department  includes  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  newsi>aper  files,  48  volumes.  The  collection  of  publications 
of  kindred  societies  embraces  not  only  those  of  American  but  of 
some  of  the  principal  societies  of  Europe.  The  books  and  other  collec- 
tions have  been  obtained  principally  by  gift.  The  accessions  to  the 
library  average  about  50  volumes  a  year.  A  printed  catalogue  was 
issued  in  1855 ;  alphabetical,  authors  and  subjects  in  the  same  alphabet, 
with  a  brief  classed  catalogue  as  supi)lement.  There  is  a  manuscript 
catalogue  of  the  pamphlets,  ma[)s,  etc.  The  collections  are  open  to 
members  of  the  institute,  who  may  draw  books  at  pleasure. 

The  society  owns  neither  building  nor  property.  Its  yearly  income 
is  about  -"^1,000,  derived  from  membership  dues.  The  only  salary  paid 
is  to  the  librarian,  $200.  No  special  precautions  are  taken  to  i)reserve 
the  collections  from  fire. 

Numerous  works  have  been  produced  by  members  of  the  society. 
Among  them  are  Joel  Muusell's  Annals  of  Alban^'^,  10  volumes,  12",  and 
Historical  Collections,  3  volumes,  large  8°,  Beck's  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, and  other  works.     Want  of  space  forbids  an  extended  list. 

J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  LL.  D.,  president  j  Leonard  Kip,  corresponding  sec- 
retary. 

CAYUGA   COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,   AUBURN,   N.   Y. 

This  society,  organized  March,  1876,  has  a  vice-president  in  each 
town  in  the  county.  Persons  may  become  members  of  the  society  by 
paying  $1  admission  fee. 

Charles  Hawley,  president;  B.  B.  Snow,  secretary. 
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LONG   ISLAND   HISTOUirAL   SoriETV,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

This  society,  incorporated  April,  1S(I.'>,  lias  lor  its  (>l)jccts :  1,  Tiic 
collection  of  a  j^eneral  library  of  reference,  espi'cially  complete  in  every- 
thing which  relates  to  American  history  ;  com[)ose(l  in  part,  also,  of 
extensive  and  finely  illustrated  works  of  a  class  not  embraced  in  circu- 
lating libraries,  or  usually  found  in  private  collections.  2.  The  collec- 
tion anil  publication  of  mannscrii)ts  and  ori-^inal  matter  not  before 
printed  upon  the  history  of  this  country.  3.  The  collection  of  histor- 
ical paintinjis  and  enuravinj^s,  relics  and  memorials,  1.  The  formation 
of  a  museum  of  natural  histoi'y,  illusti'atini;'  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Loncj 
Island. 

The   niembershij)  is   about  1,1(K) ;  one-third   being  life  membeis   and 

the   remainder   members    by  annual  subscri[)tion.     The    conditions  of 

liuenibcrship  are  i)aymeut  of  85  initiation  fee  and  85  annual  dues;  and 

for  a  life  membership  851),  including  fee  and  annual  dues.     The  general 

Inieetings  of  the  society  are  held  on  the  second  aiul  fourth  Tuesday 

levenings  of  the  month,  from  Noveml)er  to  May,  when  i)apers  of  a  his- 

jtorical,  literary,  or  scientilic  character  are  i)reseuted.     Two  committees 

have  recently  been  appointed — oue  to  be  called  the  archaeological  and 

Imiinismatic  committee,  the  other  the  historical  aiul  geogra[)hical  com- 

aittee  —  aiul  it  is  proposed  to  hold  regular  meetings  of  each,  for  the 

iliscussion  of  appropriate  topics.     There  is  also  a  committee  on  tine  arts 

Old  one  on  natural  history.     The  latter  holds  monthly  meetings,  at 

vliich  api)ropriate  papers  are  read. 

Tlie  society  possesses  a  number  of  paintings,  mostly  portraits  of  his- 
orical  persoiuiges,  many  interesting  relics  and  memorials,  and  a  col- 
ection  of  coins,  several  iiuudred  in  number,  some  of  them  rare  and  of 
nach  value.  The  museum  of  natural  history  contains  classified  speci- 
nens  representing  the  natural  history  of  Long  Island;  and  it  is  in- 
euded  to  make  this  com[)lete  as  a  local  collection. 
The  library  contains  2(),()()0  bouiul  volumes,  25,000  pamphlets,  and  a 
irge  collection  of  manuscripts,  not  enumerated,  among  which  are  the 
aureus  Papers,  5  folio  volumes,  containing  the  correspoudence  of  Henry 
anrens,  president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  other  eminent  men 
f  the  period  ;  123  original  letters  of  Washington,  never  yet  printed  ;  a 
llection  of  Dutch  manuscripts  of  the  time  of  Stuyvesant;  and  papers 
lating  to  Long  Islaiul,  New  York  City,  and  vicinity,  from  the  period 
f  the  Dutch  government  to  the  present  time.  The  library  is  especiallj- 
aig  in  American  local  history  and  famUy  genealogy.  The  other  his- 
'lical  departments,  especially  of  French  and  English  history  and  biog- 
iphy,  are  well  furnished,  and  constant  additions  are  being  made  by 
urchase  and  gift.  A  department  of  works  relating  to  Egypt,  the  Holy 
and,  and  Greece,  has  been  founded  by  two  ladies;  and  a  department 
American  biography  by  another.  There  is  also  a  medical  depart- 
•'Ut,  established  by  members  of  the  King's  County  Medical  Society,  to 
bich  was  added  in  1860  the  entire  library  of  an  eminent  Brooklyn 
lysician,  lately  deceased. 
23  E 
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One  hmidred  and  lifty  quarterly,  monthly,  and  weekly  periodicals  and 
the  prin(  ipal  daily  newspapers  are  reg^ularly  received. 

A  separate  room  is  provided  for  ladies,  but  all  the  rooms  are  open  to 
tliem. 

It  IS  a  plan  of  the  society  to  publish  valuable  original  manuserii)ts  as 
they  come  into  its  hands,  and  as  it  becomes  possessed  of  the  necessary 
funds.  It  hits  published  two  volumes,  as  follows :  Journal  of  a  Voyagt^ 
to  Xew  York,  and  a  Tour  in  Several  of  the  American  Colonies,  in  1079- 
'80,  by  Jasi)er  Dankers  and  Peter  Slnyter,  translated  from  a  Diitcli 
manuscript  in  the  society's  collection,  octavo,  pp.  xlvii,  440 ;  and  The 
Battle  of  Long  Island,  with  Connected  Preceding  Events,  and  the  subse- 
quent American  lletreat;  narrative  by  Thomas  W.  Field,  with  authentic 
documents;  octavo,  pp.  ix,  550. 

The  society  now. occupies  rented  rooms,  but  owns  a  valuable  lot,  on 
'which  it  purposes  to  build  a  large  and  handsome  buildi«g  as  soon  a.'- 
the  necessary  funds  can  be  secured,  and  for  this  purpose  a  committet 
has  recently  been  api)oiuted.  The  society  has  a  permanent  library  fund 
of  854,000,  and  a  yearly  income  of  $10,000,  derived  from  interest  on  in 
vestments  and  dues  of  members.  : 

President,  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.;  corresponding  secretaries,  (homej 
T.  Stafford  Drowne;  (foreign)  J.  Carson  Brevoort. 

BUFFALO   HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  special  object  of  this  society,  which  was  organized  in  18G3,  is  t«j 
"  procure  and  preserve  historical  fiiaterial  relating  to  Western  New  YorW 
and  its  inhabitants,  whites  and  Indians,  from  the  earliest  period."  T1j>| 
number  of  members  is  746.  The  terms  of  membership  are,  for  resideu 
members  the  payment  of  $5  annually  ;  for  life  members,  payment  of  $5( 
Itegular  meetings  are  held  monthly,  and  additional  historical  club  meet 
ings  every  two  weeks  during  the  winter.  At  all  the  meetings  addresso; 
are  delivered  or  [)apers  read.  The  fiscal  year  begins  January  1.  Ther; 
are  committees  on  statistics,  local  history,  and  Indian  reminiscences,    i 

The  society  has  published  nothing  as  a  society ;  but  papers  coutril 
uted  by  its  members  have  been  in  some  instances  published  in  pan 
phlet  form.    These  may  be  obtained  in  exchange  from  the  society. 

The  library  contains  4,058  volumes,  4,430  pami)hlets,  and  130  mam 
scripts.  Its  specialty  is  local  and  Indian  history.  The  manuscrif 
collection  embraces  the  records,  journals,  and  correspondence  of  tb 
Holland  Company,  biographical  sketches,  letters  and  journals  of  earli 
settlers,  city  records,  etc.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue,  but  maiuj 
script  catalogues,  full  and  complete,  of  the  books,  pamphlets,  mamj 
scripts,  relics,  and  curiosities.  The  accessions  to  the  library  average  4<| 
volumes  a  year.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  collections  have  been  giveij 
The  library  is  free  to  the  public  for  reference,  daily,  Sundays  exceptetj 

The  society  owns  no  building,  but  has  a  permanent  fund  of  $5,78^ 
and  an  annual  income  of  $1,500,  derived  from  membership  dues  and  ij| . 
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tert'st  on  fiiiHl.     It  is  exempt   Iroiii   tiixatioii  by  the  law  of  the  State. 
The  only  salary  paid  is  to  the  librarian,  .*<0()0.     The  building  oct-npicd 
by  the  society  is  (H)nipletely  lire  proof. 
James  Sheldon,  i)resident;  George  S.  Armstrong,  corresponding  sec- 
I  retary  and  librarian. 

AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGICAL   SOCIETY,   NEW   YORK,   N.   Y. 

1 

j     The  society  was  organized  November  10,  1842,  by  lion.  Albert  Gal- 

'  latin  and  a  few  other  gentlemen.     The  present  number  of  members  is  100. 

'  Resident  members  pay  on  election  an  initiation  fee  of  S-")  and  the  same 

t  amount  as  annual  dues.     Meetings  are  not  held  at  stated  periods,  but 

';  are  called  as  papers  are  ])repared.     There  are  ten  special  committees  of 

live  members  each,  viz :    On  North   America;    on  Central  and  South 

j  America;  on  Northern  and  Middle  Europe;  on  Southern  Europe;  ou 

[Asia  and  the  East;  on  Africa;  on  philology;  on  the  American  Indians: 

on  stone,  earthen,  and  metallic  relics,  etc.;  on  books,  pami)hlets,  etc. 

I    The  society  has  published  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnolog- 

jical  Society,  2  volumes,  1845  and   1848,  $4  per  volume,  which  can  be 

jhad  on  application  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society.     Part  1  of  Volume 

III  of  the  Transactions  was  printed,  but  nearly  all   the  copies  were 

jdestroyed   by  tire,  and  it  has   not  been  reprinted.     The  society   has 

printed  bulletins  at  intervals.    Arrangements  had  been  made  forthe  pub- 

licatioL  of  the  S(juier  and  Davis  materials,  but  these  were  relinquished 

[to  the   Smithsonian   Institution,  and  became  No.  1  of  its  quarto  series. 

jSince  then  most  of  the  ethnological   publications  have  been  printed  by 

{the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  Congress,  or  by  book  publishers  for  the 

ii'espeetive  writers. 

The  library  consists  of  1,000  bound  voluuies  and  pamphlets  and  a  few 
manuscripts.  Most  of  the  books  are  in  the  library  of  the  New  York 
istorical  Society,  where  an  alcove  is  to  be  set  apart  for  them.  The 
nanuscrii)ts  consist  of  papers  relating  to  ethnology,  v^ocabularies,  etc., 
ucladiug  •' Vocabulario  en  lengua  Cacchiquel,  de  Villacana,"  in  1G02, 
hich  has  a  preface  entitled  "  Arte  de  lengua  Cacchiquel,"  etc.  The 
oUection  of  publications  of  kindred  societies  includes  some  of  the  pub- 
^cations  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Antiquarian  Societ^j',  the 
rhilosophical  Society,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Asiatic  So- 
jiety,  and  the  Geographical  Society  of  Brazil.  Most  of  the  books  have 
teen  obtained  by  gift  and  exchange.  In  V^olume  II  of  the  Transactions, 
•ublished  in  1848,  is  a  short  list  of  books  then  belonging  to  the  society, 
•ut  no  regular  printed  catalogue  has  been  issued.  The  library  is  solely 
or  reference,  and  is  accessible  only  to  members  and  students  of  ethnology. 
here  is  also  a  cabinet  of  Indian  relics. 

The  society  has  no  funds  except  ><.jO,  known  as  ''  the  Alofsen  fund." 
ts  annual  income  covers  current  expenses  oul3^ 
The  list  of  works  produced  by  members  of  the  society  is  too  long  for 
sertiou,  including  the  writings  of  Uumboldt,  Agassiz,  Lepsius,  Pres- 
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cott,  Tickiior,  Bancroft,  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  Du  Cliaillu,  Cardinal  Wise-j 
man,  Schoolcraft,  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  and  many"  other  eminent 
authors. 

Alexander  J.  Cotheal,  president  and  treasurer;  Piof.  Charles  Ran, 
corresponding  secretary. 

AMERICAN   GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY,'    NEW   YORK,   N.   Y. 

The  library  of  this  society  contains  over  10,000  bound  vclumes  relat- 
ing to  its  special  field,  about  4,000  pamphlets,  3,000  maps  and  charts  of 
all  countries,  and  about  1,000  manuscripts,  consisting  mainly  of  ad- 
dresses and  reports.  The  library  has  been  collected  and  purchased  froni 
time  to  time  since  the  organization  of  the  society  by  its  various  officers. 
The  accessions  average  1,000  a  year.  .  There  is  as  yet  no  catalogue. 
The  library  is  used  only  by  members,  of  whom  there  are  1,800. 

The  income  of  the  society,  derived  solely  from  dues  and  life  member- 
ships, varies  from  $10,000  upwards,  aifd  is  all  expended  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  society. 

Alvan  S.  South  worth,  secretary. 

AMERICA'N    NUMISMATIC    AND   ARCIIiEOLOGICAL    SOCIETY,   NEW  YORK, 

N.   Y. 

A  few  gentlemen  of  New  York  City,  interested  in  the  study  of  coins 
and  antiquities,  founded  this  society  in  1857.  The  number  of  nieruheri;' 
is  now  100.  The  terms  of  membership  are  payment  of  $5  initiation 
fee  and  $5  annual  dues ;  or  for  a  life  member,  $30.  The  number  of  hon-^ 
orary  members  is  limited  to  50.  Kegular  meetings  are  held  on  the  third) 
Tuesday  of  November,  January,  March,  and  May  in  each  year. 

The  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  now  in  its  tenth  volume,  pnb 
lished  by  this  society  for  four  years,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Numis- 
matic Society  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  library,  which  is  for  the  use  of  members  only,  contains  about 
1,800  books  and  pamphlets,  of  which  there  is,  as  yet,  no  catalogue;  bu ; 
one  is  in  preparation.  The  cabinet  contains  from  4,500  to  5,000  coin:' 
and  medals.  There  are  specimens  of  nearly  all  the  ancient  coins,  excep 
the  Hebraic;  and  there  is  a  fair  representation  of  Oriental,  meiliajval 
and  mpderu  coins;  also  of  American  coins  of  the  colonial  and  revolu! 
tionary  periods. 

The  society  has  a  nominal  permanent  fund  of  $300,  and  its  year);; 
income  is  only  sufficient  to  cover  current  expenses.  No  salaries  ar 
paid.  I 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Anthon,  president;  William  Poillou,  secretary.         j 

AMERICAN   PHILOLOGICAL   SOCIETY,    NEW  YORK,   N.   Y. 

This  society  does  not  limit  its  membership,  and  has  at  present  40  atftivf 
members.    The  fees  are  $2  a  year.    Meetings,  at  all  of  which  there  ar 

'  Further  iiiformatioii  respecting  this  society  will  be  found  iu  Sketches  of  Publij 
Libraries  iu  New  York  City,  iu  Chapter  XXXVIII,  Part  VII,  of  this  report.  i 
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(liscussioiis  an<l  iitldresses,  jiro.  held  iiioiitlily,  and  freqneiitly  .s(Mni-iiK)iitli- 
\y.  A  special  cornmittee  has  iu  charjje  the  formation  ot  a  phonetic;  alpha 
bet  ade(inat('  to  the  needs  of  all  livin<;'  lati,<xnaf;es. 

Tlie  lihiiuy,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained,  has  been  ob- 
tained entirely  by  donation. 

Tlie  yearly  income  of  the  society  is  very  small,  and  is  derived  solely 
from  membership  dnes. 
!     Rev.  Aaron  Lloyd,  president  ;  David  P.  Flolton,  }>l.  D.,  secretary. 

GENEALOGICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETV,'  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

j  This  society,  organized  March  10,  IStJ!),  has  a  membership  of  250. 
iTbe  terms  of  membership  are  election,  and,  for  resident  members,  pay- 
ment of  610  initiation  fee,  and  -SI  annual  subscription  until  the  sum  of 
j-$50,  with  interest,  has  been  paid.  The  payment  of  $50  at  one  timecon- 
istitutes  a  life  member.  Meetings  are  held  twice  a  month,  except  during 
ibe  summer;  addresses  are  delivered  about  once  a  month. 
I  The  society  publishes  quarterly  the  Xew  Yoric  Genealogicial  and  Bio- 
igraphical  Record.  Four  numbers  form  a  volume  Six  voluaies  have 
peen  published,  beginning  January,  1870.  The  price  of  the  first  volume 
•was  $1 ;  the  others  are  $2  each. 

The  library  contains  862   bound  volumes,  2,G87  pamphlets,  and  97 

tnanuscripts.     The  whole  collection  relates  to  local  history,  its  specialty 

)eing  local  genealogy  and  biography.     The  only  catalogue  is  a  mauu- 

iuript  list  of  books  kept  by  the  librarian.     Most  of  the  books  have  been 

)btained  by  gift.     The  yearly  increase,  since  the  first  year  of  the  forma- 

lion  of  the  library,  has  averaged  200  volumes  and   painphlets.     The 

library  is  exclusively  for  reference,  and  is  accessible  only  to  members 

jiud  persons  introduced  bx  them. 

There  is  a  suiall  invested  fund,  derived  from  life  memberships.     Its 

early  income  is  about  $500,  from  dues  and  interest,  besides  subscrip- 

ions  to  and  sales  of  the  Record.     The  latter  are  ai)i)lied,  as  fast  as 

eeeived,  to  the  expenses  of  printing  and  publishing  the  Record.     There 

re  no  salaried'  ofhcers. 

Edward  F.  De  Lancey,  president ;  Charles  B.  Moore,  corresponding 
ecretary. 

NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,^  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

This  society  has  in  its  library  00,000  bound  volumes.  About  one-half 
s  newspapers,  extending  froui  1704  to  1875,  are  bound,  and  when  the 
indiug  is  completed  the  collection  will  number  4,500  volumes.  The 
amphlets  have  not  been  enumerated,  but  are  said  to  weigh  from  two 
)  three  tons.    These  are  to  be  arranged  gradually  in  chronological 

'  Farther  iu  format  iou  respectiti<;  tbia  society  will  bo  fouud  in  Sketchea  of  Public 
ibraries  in  New  York  City,  iu  Chapter  XXXVIII,  Part  VII,  of  this  report. 
'  An  extended  sketch  of  this  society  will  be  found  in  Sketches  of  Pdblic  Libraries 
New  York  City,  in  Chapter  XXXVIII,  Part  VII,  of  this  report. 
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order,  by  subjects.  The  manuscript  collection  embraces  the  Gates' 
Steuben,  Golden,  Diier,  Lord  Sterling,  and  Gen.  Lamb  papers,  besides  a 
large  niiscellaneonscollection,  which  cannot  be  enumerated  in  its  present 
condition.  The  librarian  is  preparing  a  calendar  catalogue  of  the  wholes 
The  society  has  2,000  members.  It  has  no  permanent  fund,  and  the 
amount  and  sources  of  its  yearly  income  are  not  stated. 

HISTORICAL  AND   PHILOSOnilCAL   SOCIETY,'   CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

This  society  was  established  in  1831,  and,  after  a  period  of  inaction, 
was  reviv'ed  and  re-organized  in  18G8.  Only  residents  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  may  become  corporate  members.  The  terms  of  membership  are 
election  and  i)ayment  of  an  initiation  fee  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  $10  each.  The  payment  of  $100  constitutes  a  life  member.  The 
])resent  number  of  members  is  83.  The  fiscal  year  begins  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  when  the  annual  meeting  is  held.  Other  regular 
meetings  are  held  each  year  as  the  executive  board  may  determine. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  the  "collection  and  preservation  of  every- 
thing relating  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  America,  more  especially 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  them." 
The  library  is  composed  exclusively  of  works  on  American  history,  and 
contains  5,413  bound  volumes,  17,393  pamphlets,  and  35  voUimes  of 
manuscrii)ts.  Nearly  the  entire  collection  has  been  presented.  Both 
books  and  pamphlets  are  fully  catalogued.  The  library  is  used  by 
members  of  the  society  both  as  a  reference  and  circulating  library. 
There  is  also  a  cabinet  of  Indian  curiosities  and  mound  builders'  relics. 

The  society  has  no  building,  but  occupies  rooms  in  the  Cincinnati  | 
College.     It  has  a  permanent  fund  of  $8,735,  and  a  yearly  income  of 
$1,205.     All  amounts  received  for  life  membershi[)s  are  funded,  and  only 
the  interest  thereof  can  be  expended. 

Gen.  M.  F.  Force,  president ;  Robert  Clarke,  corresponding  secretary. 

WESTERN     KESERVE    AND     NORTHERN     OHIO      HISTORICAL     SOCIETY? 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO.  } 

] 

The  object  of  this  society,  organized  in  May,  1807,  is  to  "discover,  j 
procure,  and  preserve  whatever  relates  to  the  history,  biography,  gene- ;{ 
alogy,  antiquities,  and  statistics  of  the  Western  Reserve,  the  State  of  J 
Ohio,  and  the  Northwest,"  The  membership  is  145.  The  payment  of  j 
$100  constitutes  a  life  member;  of  $5  a  year  an  annual  member.  The 
fiscal  year  begins  the  second  Tuesday  in  May.  Meetings  are  held  only 
when  called. 

The  society  has  issued  a  number  of  publications  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  Ohio  and  Mi(!higan,  none  of  which  is  for  sale,  but  they  are 
exchanged  with  kindred  societies. 

'An  extended  ukctcli  of  rliis  society  will  be  foiiud  iu  Sketches  of  the  Public  Libraries 
of  Ciuciunati,  iu  Chapter  XXXVIII,  Part  VI,  of  this  report. 
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The  library  containa  2,275  hound  voluiiics,  ."i,.")()i)  |»iiin|>lile.ts,  and  L")i> 
maimsciipts.  'A  jjeiieral  catalojiue  of  the  books  and  an  index  of  niauii- 
.scrii)ts  aiv  bein^  prepared.  The  library  is  open  to  members  and  persons 
who  ha\'e  special  permissiou. 

A  s|)e(rialty  of  the  society  is  its  museum  of  aiiti(piities,  prineipally 
relatinji"  to  the  West,  and  including-  a  tine  collection  of  curiosities  taicen 
froM)  the  mounds  on  the  Mississippi  River  near  Memphis.  The  museum 
has  recently  been  enriched  by  a  collection  of  Babylonian  and  other 
Oriental  antiquities. 

The  society  has  a  permanent  fund  of  810,000,  and  a  yearly  income 
of  $1,000  to  $1,200,  derived  from  interest  on  fund,  dues,  and  ^ifts.  Tiie 
librarian  is  the  only  salarie^l  ollicer. 

Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  president;  C.  C.  Baldwin,  corresponding  sec- 
retary. 

LICKING-  COUNTY   PIONEKH    niSTORICAL   AND   ANTIQUARIAN   SOCIETY, 

lickinct,  OHIO. 

This  society,  organized  May  1,  18G7,  has  ool)  members,  of  whom  l.jii 
are  active,  74  corresponding,  81  honorary,  and  39  antiquarian.  There 
{are  no  conditions  of  membership,  except  for  active  menibers  a  residence 
jf  thirty  years.  There  are  no  fees  or  assessments  on  members;  meet- 
ings are  held  annually,  at  which  papers  are  read. 

The  society    has  published  nine    iiu:nbers  of    the  Licking  County 
L*ioueer  Pamphlets,  for  sale  by  II.  Clarke  &  C).,  Ciiunnnati. 
•A  specialty  of  the  society    is  its  cabinet,  containing  a  collection  of 
mound  builders'    relics,    [n«lian    relics  and    im[)lements,   petrifactions, 
iiiiierals,  old  coins,  and  other  curiosities. 

The  library  contains  200  bound  volumes,  the  same  number  of  pam- 
•hlets,  ami  250  manuscripts,  the  last  relating  entirely  to  pioneer  and 
mlian  history  and  works  of  the  mound  biiildtirs.  Tiie  specialty  of  the 
ibrary  is  local,  especially  pioneer  hist',)ry  and  biogr  i,)'iy.  Tiie  larger 
)r()portion  of  the  books  and  collections  has  been  presented.  The 
'early  accessions  to  the  library  average  25  bjoks  and  .iO  i)amphlets  ; 
o  the  cabinet,  100  relics  and  specimens.  The  library  is  free  to  the 
niblic. 

The  society  owns  no  property,  and  its  income  is  entirely  from  gifts. 
s'oue  of  the  officers  receives  a  salary. 

P.  N.  O'Bauon,  president;  C.  B.  Giffin,  corresponding  secretary. 

FIRELANDS  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   NORWALK,    OHIO. 

This  society,  organized  July  4,  1857,  limits  itsmembershii)  to  residents 
f  the  Firelands.  The  terms  of  membciship  are  the  i)ayinent  of  25 
euts  yearly.  There  are  nearly  700  members.  The  meetings  are  annual 
utl  quarterly. 

Eleven  volumes  of  the  Firelaiids  Pioneer  have  been  published,  the 
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first  in  1858,  the  last  in  1804.  Tbe  last  five  volumes  can  be  bad  at 
50  cents  each,  unbound,  or  83.50  for  the  five,  bound  in  one  volume. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  collect  and  publish  historical  facts,  es- 
pecially such  as  relate  to  pioneer  life  in  tbe  State.  The  library  con- 
tains about  50  bound  volumes,  100  pamphlets,  and  50  manuscripts. 
There  is  also  a  small  cabinet  of  Indian  and  other  relics.  The  collections 
have  been  obtained  entirely  by  gift  and  exchange.  The  library  is  for 
the  use  of  members. 

The  society  has  no  property;  and  its  income,  derived  from  member- 
ship fees  and  sale  of  the  Pioneer,  is  small  and  irregular. 

Philip  N.  Schuyler,  ])resident ;  Samuel  E.  Carrington,  secretary. 

'JOLEDO   HISTORICAL   AND   GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY,   TOLEDO,   OHIO. 

This  society,  organized  in  1871,  has  35  members.     The  only  require-  ; 
ment  for  membership  is  the  payment  of  $3  a  year.     Meetings  for  discus- 
sions and  addresses  are  held  monthly. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  not  stated,  but  the  yearly; 
accessions  are  said  to  average  about  100  volumes.  Collecting  Indian; 
relics  is  made  a  specialty.  All  the  books  and  curiosities  have  been  ob-. 
tained  by  gift. 

The  society  has  neither  building  nor  permanent  fund.  Its  income 
is  derived  solely  from  initiation  fees  and  members'  dues. 

E.  II.  Fitch,  president;  Rev.  H.  M.  McCracken,  secretarv. 

i 

PIONEER  AND   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   ASTORIA,   OREG.  j 

The  objects  of  this  society,  which  was  organized  in  1871,  are  "to  col-' 
lect,  collate,  and  have  published,  sketches  of  the  early  discovery,  settle-i 
nient,  and  settlers  of  the  country,  to  collect  and  preserve  all  records  of  thei 
past  and  present  history  of  Oregon  and  its  several  subdivisions, .  .  .  ami 
to  establish  a  public  library  and  reading  room."  Membership  is  limitedl 
to  persons  "  who  arrived  upon  this  coast  or  were  born  in  the  country 
prior  to  January  1,  1851."  Members'  dues  are  at  the  rate  of  12^  cent.- 
a  month.  There  are  171  subscribing  and  67  corresponding  and  honorary 
members,  making  a  total  of  237.  Two  meetings  are  held  during  tbt; 
year,  at  both  of  which  pa[)ers  are  read.  ' 

The  library  is  for  the  use  of  members  only,  and  contains  about  G0(: 
volumes  and  100  manuscripts,  all  of  which  have  been  obtained  by  gift' 

The  income  of  the  society  is  derived  from  members'  dues  and  contrii 
butions.     None  of  the  officers  receives  a  salary.  i 

Two  members  of  the  society,  Hon.  J.  Gwiu  Thornton  and  W.  H.  Gray! 
have  written,  jointly,  a  History  of  Oregon. 

T.  P.  Powers,  president ;  W.  H.  Gray,  corresponding  secretary. 

OREGON  PIONEER   ASSOCIATION,  BUTTEVILLE,  OREG. 

The  ol>jects  of  this  association  are  "  to  collect,  from  living  witnessesj 
facts  relating  to  the  pioneers  and  history  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
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It  was  ory:aiii/Ci'(l  Ot'tober  IS,  IST.j,  with  l."3  tnoiubcrs;  it  lias  now  a  ineiu- 
hership  of  -IS"),  limited  to  persons  who  settled  iu  the  oiiginal  Territory 
of  Ore^^on  prior  to  January  1,  IS.IS.  The  terms  of  membership  are 
l)ayment  of  >'l  admission  fee,  and  the  same  amount  as  yt'arly  subscrip- 
tion. Woiui'M  may  become  members  without  payment  of  fees,  llegular 
nu'etiny,s  ai-e  held  once  a  year. 

The  association  publishes  its  i)roceedings  yearly,  with  historical 
sketches,  in  pamphlet  form,  about  100  pages,  for  sale  and  for  exchange 
with  other  societies. 

The  library  rooms  are  not  yet  oi)eiU'd,  and  there  is  no  r*'port  of  the 
numl)er  of  voluuu^s.  A  small  manuscript  collection  relates  entirely  to 
the  history  of  the  Territory-,  from  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River 
to  the  admission  of  Oregon  into  the  Union. 

The  association  is  to  occui)y  rooms  in  the  State  house  at  Salem.  Its 
yearly  income  is  81,001),  derived  Irom  fees,  dues,  and  gifts.  There  are 
no  salaried  officers. 

John  W.  Grim,  president;  W.  II.  Rees,  corresponding  secretary. 

HAMILTON      LIBRARY     AND     HISTORICAL     SOCIETY     OF     CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

This  society  was  chift-tered  iu  April,  1874:.  The  payment  of  $20  se- 
cures a  life  membershi[);  of  850  a  perpetual  membership.  Meetings 
are  held  monthly. 

The  library  contains  500  bound  volumes  and  100  pamphlets.  The 
society  has  no  building,  but  owns  a  lot  valued  at  82,000,  and  has  besides 
a  permanent  fund  of  82,000.     None  of  the  officers  receives  a  salary. 

W.  H.  Cooke,  M.  D.,  president ;  Capt.  J.  T.  Zug,  secretary. 

LUTHERAN   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

The  cliief  object  of  this  society,  organized  in  1846,  is  the  collection  of 
the  publications  of  Lutheran  ministers  in  this  country,  and  of  all  such 
documents  as  may  illustrate  the  history  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church.  Xo  account  is  kept  of  the  membership.  Any  contribution  to 
the  treasury  constitutes  the  giver  a  member.  Meetings  are  held  bi- 
eouially,  and  addresses  are  delivered  on  these  occasions. 

The  library  contains  350  bound  volumes,  about  1,000  pamphlets,  and 
a  manuscript  collection,  consisting  of  the  original  archives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  and  of  several  district  synods.  Nearly  all  the  books  have 
been  presented.  The  yearly  aiu-essions  average  about  20  volumes  aud 
'•  pamphlets.  The  catalogue  is  in  manuscript.  The  library  is  free  to 
ill  who  desire  to^ise  it. 

The  income  of  the  society  is  derived  solely  from  collectious  at  its  reg- 
ular meetings. 

Charles. A.  Hay,  curator. 
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DAUPHIN  COUNTY   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   HARRISBURGr,  PA. 

This  society,  organized  in  May,  18G9,  has  G(3  members.  The  only  cou- 
ditiou  of  membership  is  the  payment  of  $3  a  year. 

The  library  contains  100  bound  volumes,  over  200  pamphlets,  some  of 
them  of  great  value,  510  manuscripts,  and  100  bound  volumes  of  news- 
papers, among"  them  the  Carlisle  Gazette,  the  first  paper  published  west 
of  the  Susquehanna,  dating  from  178G.  The  books  have  not  yet  been 
catalogued.  The  use  of  the  library  is  restricted  to  subscribers.  The] 
yearly  income  of  the  society  is  $200,  derived  from  subscriptions. 

A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  president;  George  VV.  Buchler,  corresponding 
secretary. 

LINN^AN   SCIENTIFIC  AND   HISTORIC A.L  SOCIETY,   LANCASTER,   PA. 

This  society  was  organized  in  1802.  Its  membership  embraces  20 
active,  10  contributing,  25  corresponding,  and  2  honorary  members, 
making  a  total  of  57. 

The  library  contains  500  bound  volumes,  800  pamphlets,  and  417  man- 
uscripts. Besides  its  library  the  society  has  other  large  collections,  which 
are  insured  for  $2,000,  but  cost  three  or  four  times  that  amount.  Tbe 
yearly  income  is  $100. 

J.  Stauffer,  secretary. 

MORAVIAN   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   NAZARETH,    PA. 

The  special  objects  of  this  society,  which  was  organized  in  1857,  are 
the  collection  of  works  relating  to  the  Moravian  Church  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  relics  illustrative  of  ancient  Moravian  liistory.  Membership  is 
secured  by  the  payment  of  $1  a  year,  or  for  a  life  membership  a  fee  of 
820.     The  number  of  members  is  215.     Meetings  are  held  quarterly. 

The  society  has  published  Transactions  of  the  Moravian.  Historical 
Society,  in  nine  parts,  price  $1  eacli. 

The  library  comi)rises  1,031)  bound  volumes,  2,050  pamphlets,  and  94 
manuscripts,  all  of  the  last  relating  to  Moravian  history.  The  yearly 
accessions  to  the  library  average  23  volumes;  to  other  departments,  17 
volumes.     All  the  collections  have  been  presented. 

The  society  owns  no  building,  but  has  a  fund  of  $837,  and  a  yearly 
income  of  $275,  derived  from  contributions. 

The  following  works  are  by  members  of  the  society:  Memorials  ot 
the  Moravian  Church ;  Bethlehem  Seminary  Souvenir;  Nazareth  Hal 
and  its  Keunions,  by  William  C.  Reichel ;  Life  and  Times  of  Davidj 
Zeisberger,  and  Moravian  Manual,  by  Edmund  de  Schweinitz;  Mora 
vians  in  North  Carolina,  Levin  T.  Reichel;  Sketches  of  Moraviai 
Life  and  Character,  James  Henry ;  History  of  Bethleh&m,  John  Uil 
Martin  ;  Register  of  Moravians,  1727-54,  xl.  Reinke. 

E.  T.  Grunewald,  librarian. 
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AMEKICAN   l^APTIST   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   rillLADKLrillA,  PA. 

This  sorioty  was  oifiiuii/.ed  in  18(31.  Its  object  is  to  establish  and 
maintain  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  library  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Ciiristians  in  every  pe- 
riod and  of  every  name,  especially  those  inaintainin<»' liaptist  princijdes. 
The  oidy  condition  of  membership  is  the  payment,  at  one  time,  of  $10. 
The  number  of  members  is  110.     Meetings  are  lield  monthly. 

Tlie  library  comprises  0,315  bound  volumes,  13,000  i>ampblets,  and 
1,203  manuscripts,  obtained  by  purchase  in  Europe  and  by  gift.  The 
accessions  to  the  library  average  500  a  year.  There  are  two  printed 
catalogues,  of  1872  and  1874.  The  library  is  free  to  the  public  for  ref- 
erence. ]Members  may  borrow  books,  except  such  as  are  very  rare  and 
valuable,  but  nuinuscripts  cannot  be  removed  from  the  rooms. 

The  society  owns  no  building.  It  has  a  permanent  fund  of  $500,  and 
its  yearly  income,  derived  from  donations,  averages  $300.  The  library 
is  fidly  insured. 

Howard  Malcom,  D.  D.,  president;  James  M.  Pendleton,  D.  D.,  corre- 
Bponding  secretary. 

AMERK'AN   rHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,   PHILADELrillA,   PA.^ 

This,  the  mother  society  in  America,  and  once  the  center  of  science 
of  the  United  States,  was  organized  May  25,  1743,  and  celebrated  its 
centennial  in  1843.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  some  department  of  science  or  the  arts.  All  are 
members  alike ;  there  is  no  distinction  of  honorary  or  corresponding. 
Members  residing  within  ten  miles  of  the  hall  pay  85  annual  fee.  Only 
paying  members  can  vote,  and  none  can  vote  who  has  not  paid  his 
dues  and  been  i)resent  at  one  meeting  during  the  year.  The  present 
number  of  members  is  482.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Fri- 
day of  each  month,  except  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  when  they  are 
held  on  the  third  Friday  only. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are:  Proceedings,  octavo,  published  in 
January  and  July,  sent  free  to  all  members  and  corre.>>i)onding  societies, 
(not  lor  sale ;)  and  Transactions,  qaarto,  subscription  price  $5  a  volume, 
published  occasionally  and  sent  free  to  a  portion  of  the  corresponding 
societies  ;  sold  also  to  api)licants,  at  $5  each.  Some  early  numbers  of 
the  Proceedings  are  out  of  print,  also  the  last  half  of  volume  six.  Trans- 
actions, old  series. 

The  society  has  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  chiefly  antiquarian,  and  Poin- 
sett's Mexican  collection.  Its  minerals  are  deposited  in  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia. 

The  library  contains  20,000  volumes,  15,000  pamphlets,  and  over  100 
volumes  of  manuscripts,  most  of  them  dating  from  the  last  century,  and 

'Additional  iuforniation  respectinuf  this  society  will  be  found  in  Sketches  of  Public 
Libraries  iu  Phihulelphia,  Chapter  XXXVIII,  Part  VIII,  of  this  report.— Edooks. 
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including  Franklin's  manuscript  letters,  records  of  expenses  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  Zeisberger's  Indian  vocabularies,  and  others  equally 
valuable.  The  historical  collection  is  large,  but  there  is  little  relating 
to  local  history.  All  departments  of  knowledge  are  represented,  but 
there  is  a  lack  of  modern  books.  There  is  a  complete  series  of  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Societj'  and  French  Academy,  and 
nearly  or  quite  complete  series  of  the  publications  of  all  other  learned 
societies  previous  to  1840  and  many  since. 

Most  of  the  collections  have  been  presented.  The  accessions  to  the. 
library  average  400  volumes  a  year.  A  catalogue  was  published  in  1824. 
In  1863  was  piinted  the  first  part,  in  18C8  the  second  part,  and  in  1876 
will  appear  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  complete  catalogue.  There 
is  also  a  manuscript  catalogue  raisonne.  The  library  is  free  for  refer- 
ence to  persons  introduced  by  members  or  otherwise  suitably  recom- 
mended. Members  can  borrow  books,  giving  bond  for  their  safe 
return. 

The  society  owns  a  building  the  value  of  which  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  $80,000  to  $120,000.  Its  yearly  income,  amount  not  stated,  is 
derived  from  rents,  interest  on  investments,  and  members'  dues.  The 
only  salaried  officer  is  the  librarian,  who  receives  $700  a  year.  The 
treasurer  receives  a  commission  on  the  funds  in  his  hands. 

Memoirs  published  by  members  of  the  society  may  be  found  in  the 
6  volumes,  okl  series,  and  15  volumes,  new  series,  of  the  Transactions, 
and  the  14  volumes  of  the  Proceedings.  In  late  years  the  society  has 
published  large  and  costly  memoirs. 

J.  P.  Lesley,  fourth  secretary  and  librarian.  ■^f. 

FEIENDS'  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  PHILADELPHIA.,  PA. 

The  chief  object  of  this  society,  which  was  organized  in  December,! 
1873,  is  to  collect  and  preserve  books,  papers,  manuscripts,  letters,  and 
relics  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Members, 
ofMhom  there  are  41  active,  besides  several  honorary,  are  reijuired  to 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $5,  and  the  same  amount  as  yearly  subscription. 
Meuibers  paying  $50  at  one  time  are  released  from  further  dues.  Meet- 
ings are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month. 

The  society  has  i)ul)lished  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  Of 
John  Fen  wick,  by  John  Clement. 

The  library  contains  about  500  bound  volumes,  a  collection  of  pam- 
phlets iiot  enumerated,  and  a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  composed; 
mainly  of  the  correspondence  of  noted  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,! 
and  including  autograph  letters  of  Washington,  La  Fayette,  Jefferson,! 
Patrick  Henry,  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  many  other  j 
noted  persons  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  collection  of  local  his-j 
tory  is  especially  full  and  interesting.  The  society  has  also  on  deposit  j 
the  record  biooks,  letters,  manumission  papers,  bound  volumes,  andi 
pamphlets  constituting  the  entire  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition' 
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Sot'ioty,  IVoiii  the  (l:iy  of  its  inception  one  liiiiidrcd  yciirs  ;i*io.  The 
library  is  entirely  the  result  of  donations.  It  is  closed  durin^jf  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  but  for  the  reniaiuder  of  the  year  is  free 
to  the  public  for  reference.     No  catalogue  has,  as  yet,  been  prepared. 

The  society  has  neither  building  nor  endowment.  Its  annual  income, 
derived  I'roni  members'  dues,  is  about  *'J()().  None  of  the  oflicers  re- 
ceives a  salary.  The  library,  for  the  present,  occui)ies  rootns  in  the 
building  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

William  J.  Jenks,  presidi'ut;  Nathaniel  E.  Janney,  secretary. 

GERMAN   SOCIETY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA,  nilLADELPHIA,  PA. 

This  society,  organized  in  17G4,  began  its  library  in  1817.  The  terms 
of  membership  are  payment  of  an  initiation  fee  of  85  and  a  yearly  sub- 
8crii)tion  of  84.  The  number  of  members  is  1,000.  Meetings  are  held 
quarterly. 

The  society  makes  a  specialty  of  collecting  books  and  pamphlets 
illustrative  of  German  immigration,  also  German  books  printed  in  the 
United  States.  The  library  contains  10,000  bound  volumes,  of  wliich 
;  about  one-half  are  in  the  German  language.  Most  of  the  books  have 
been  i  resented.  The  accessions  average  300  volumes  a  year.  There  is 
no  catalogue.  A  partial  list  of  the  historical  works  is  contained  in  the 
society's  rei)ort  for  187.'>.  The  library  is  free  to  members  of  the  society 
and  accessible  to  others  on  payment  of  $5  annual  subscription. 

The  society  owns  a  building  valued  at  8(35,000.  Its  yearly  income 
is  $1,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  8700  is  expended  for  books  and  binding, 
and  8.')()0  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses. 

A.  Loos,  librarian. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.^ 

This  society,  organized  in  1824,  does  not  limit  its  membership;  for 
which  the  only  requirement  is  a  yearly  contribution  of  85,  or  for  life 

I     membership  payment  of  850.     The  number  of  uiembers  is  GOO.     Four 

I    stated  and  four  occasional  meetings  are  held  during  the  year,  at  all 
of  which  there  are  discussions  and  addresses. 
The  society  has  published  the  following  works :  Braddoi^k's  Bxpedi- 

j  tion  ;  Contributions  to  American  History;  Kecord  of  Upland  Court; 
Minutes  of  Committee  of  Defense  of  Philadelphia,  181o-'14;  Memoirs 

1  of  the  Society,  Vol.  1;  Correspondence  of  Penu  and  Logan,  2  volumes  ; 
History  of  New  Sweden,  by  Acrelius;  Historical  Map  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  volumes  are  published,  at  83.50  each,  by  a  publication  fund  the 
■subscription  to  which  for  life  is  $25.  Subscribers  have  the  right  to 
purchase  back  volumes  at  82.50  each.  The  society  exchanges  with  other 
historical  and  learned  societies  iu  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

'  Further  inforniatiou  respecting  this  society  will  be  found  in  Sketches  of  the 
Public  Libraries  of  Philadelphia,  iu  Chapter  XXXVIII,  Part  VIII,  of  this  report.— Edi- 

T0U6. 
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A  specialty  of  the  society  is  its  collection  of  ]iortraits,  paintings,  and 
engravings  of  historical  interest,  and  of  Indian  and  other  antiquities. 

The  library  contains  10,000  bound  volumes,  30,000  jiamphlets,  and 
25,0U0  folios  of  manuscripts.  The  collection  of  local  history  contains 
614  volumes,  and  of  family  history  223  volumes.  About  one-thirtieth 
of  the  books  has  been  purchased,  the  remainder  received  by  gift  and 
exchange.  For  the  last  four  years  the  accessions  to  the  library  have 
averaged  800  volumes  a  year.  There  is  no  catalogue,  either  printed  or 
manuscript.  A  catalogue  of  the  paintings,  and  other  objects  of  inter- 
est, was  [)nblished  in  1872.    The  library  is  free  to  the  public  for  reference. 

The  society  owns  no  building.  It  has  permanent  funds  as  follows: 
Publication, $23,000;  library, $5,0U0;  binding,  $3,300;  building, $13,000; 
legacies,  all  of  which  are  held  as  permanent  funds,  $0,000;  making  a 
total  of  $50,300.  The  yearly  income  is  $3,400,  derived  from  members' 
dues  and  subscriptions.  The  only  salaried  officer  is  the  assistant  libra- 
rian, who  receives  $900  a  year. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  society  is  considered  remarkably  secure, 
and  some  of  the  rooms  are  entirely  tire  i)roof.  In  these  are  kept  the 
manuscripts,  rare  books,  and  valuable  collections. 

John  W.  Wallace,  president;  John  W.  Jordan,  corresponding  sec-  ; 
retary.  i 

NUMISMATIC   AND  ANTIQUARIAN   SOCIETY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  membershii)  of  this  society,  instituted  in  1837,  is  limited  to  150. 
Its  library  contains  about  3,000  books  and  pamphlets  and  about  lOU  , 
manuscripts,  relating  almost  exclusively  to  numismatic  and  antiquarian 
subjects.     Its  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  including  many  very  ancient, 
numbers  7,100,  and  its  cabinet  of  antiquities  contains  450  relics.    It  j 
has  also  colleciiuns  of  engravings,  autographs,  maps,  and  miscellaneous! 
objects  of  value  and  interest.     None  bat  members  of  the  society  have; 
access  to  its  library  and  collections.  j 

The  society  has  a  permanent  fund,  but  neither  that  nor  its  annual, 
income  is  made  i)ublic.  '  i 

Eli  K.  Price,  [)resident;  Henry  Phillips,  jr.,  corresponding  secretary.! 

PllESBYTERIAN  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

The  organization  of  this  society  in  May,  1852,  was  due  iirimarily  toj 
the  efforts  of  iSamuel  Aguew,  of  Philadelphia.  Its  objects,  as  declaredj 
by  its  charter,  are  to  form  and  maintain  a  library  and  to  collect  and  pre-; 
serve  historical  facts  concerning  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Unitedj 
States.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  the  x)ayment  of  $1  a 
3'ear.  The  payment  of  $10  constitutes  a  life  member.  The  yearly; 
meeting  of  the  society  is  held  in  Philadelphia  the  Urst  Tuesday  in  May.| 

The  library  contains  7,000  bound  volumes,  about  20,000  pamphlets.: 
over  100  manuscripts,  300  volumes  of  newspapers,  and  200  volumes  oi; 
magazines  and  reviews.     Its  specialty  is  Presbyterian  history  and  literal 
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tnre.  Tlio  collection  of  family  history  is  especially  noteworthy,  and 
contains  many  works  of  rarity  and  <;ivat  value.  The  a<lditions  a\'era<j;e 
from  oOO  to  liOO  volumes  a  year.  A  partial  catalogue  was  i)rinte(l  a  few 
years  ajjo,  bnt  there  is  no  catalogue  of  the  present  library. 

The  society  has  neither  i)ermanent  fund  nor  stated  income,  and  is 
supported  entirely  by  donations.     No  salaries  are  paid. 

Kev.  John  li.  Dales,  secretary. 

WYOMING   HISTORICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  WILKESBARRE,  PA. 

Organized  February  11,  18oS.  Members  can  be  elected  only  by 
unanimous  vote.  Ti)e  present  number  is  from  7.")  to  lOlJ.  ]\[eetiugs, 
with  addresses,  are  held  monthly. 

The  library  contains  3,0()()  volumes,  mainly  historical  and  scientific 
works,  obtained  by  [)urchase  and  gift.  Its  specialty  is  the  history  of 
Wyoming  Valley.  The  oidy  catalogue  is  in  manuscrii)t.  The  library  is 
only  for  reference,  and  is  free  to  the  public. 

Tbe  society  has  a  good  geological  collection,  a  cabinet  of  Indiau  curi- 
osities, over  7,000  coins,  a  number  of  autographs,  and  many  relics  and 
objects  of  interest  relating  to  the  history  of  Wyoming  Valley  from  its 
earliest  settlement  by  the  whites. 

Tbe  society  has  no  building,  but  owns  a  lot  in  the  city  of  Wilkes- 
barre  worth  at  least  $10,000.  It  also  owns  the  Wyoming  Monument 
and  grounds.  Its  annual  income  is  derived  from  subscriptions.  None 
of  its  othcers  receives  a  salary. 

Harrison  Wright,  secretary-. 

NEWPORT   HISrORICAL   SOCIETY,   NEWPORT,   R.   I. 

This  society,  organized  February  14,  1853,  and  incorporated  Xovem- 
ber  21,  1851,  has  about  100  resident,  besides  many  corresponding  and 
honorary  members.  The  terms  of  membership  are  payment  of  $3 
entrance  fee  and  a  yearly  subscription  of  .$L.  The  yearly  meeting  of 
the  society  is  held  MarcU  18,  the  anniversary  of  the  incor[)oration  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Rhode  Island  into  a  body  politic.  Regular  meetings 
are  also  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  February,  May,  August,  and 

i    November.    There  are  several  addresses  in  each  year,  and  discussions 
at  every  meeting. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  "to  collect  and  preserve  the  ancient  man- 

I    U8crii)ts,  monuments,  and  records,  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the 

:    southern  part  of  the  State,  and  also  whatever  else  relates  to  the  topog- 
raphy, antiquities,  and  the  natural,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 

j    tbe  State  of  Rhode  Island."    The  library  contains  201)  bound  voUimes, 

460  pamphlets,  and  22  manuscripts,  all  of  a  historical  description,  and 

•btaiued  chiefly  by  gift.     The  manuscript  collection  includes  letters  and 

l»apers  relating  to  the  trade  of  Newport,  a  record  of  the  Newport  post 

oftice  from   1753  to  1775,  a  record  of  the  admiralty  court  of  Rhode 
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Island  from  1753  to  17G0,  and  other  papers  of  interest  and  valne.  The 
library  is  accessible  to  any  one  interested  in  historical  subjects. 

The  society  has  also  a  collection  of  Indian  and  local  curiosities  and 
antiquities.  It  has  neither  building  nor  endowment,  and  its  yearly  in. 
come  is  derived  from  members'  dues  and  occasional  contributions. 

Dr.  David  King,  president;  George  C.  Mason,  corresponding  secre- 
tary. 

RHODE   ]SLA]SID   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   PROVIDENCE,   R.   I. 

Organized  in  1822;  membership  150.  No  i)erson  is  eligible  as  a  resi- 
dent member  who  does  not,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  reside  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  tertns  of  membership  are  payment  of  85 
admission  fee,  and  $3  annual  subscription.     Meetings  are  held  quarterly. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are:  Roger  Williams's  Key  into  the 
Language  of  America,  $1  ;  Gorton's  Sinq^licitie's  Defence  against 
Seven-Headed  Policy,  $2.50;  Potter's  Early  History  of  Narragan- 
sett,  $2.50;  Callender's  Early  Histoiy  of  Rhode  Island,  82.50;  Staples's 
Annals  of  Providence,  $10,  (rare;)  Stone's  Arnold's  Canada  Expe- 
dition, Revolutionary  Correspondence,  and  Edwards's  History  of  Bap- 
tists in  Rhode  Island,  $3 ;  Occasional  Addresses  by  Gammell,  Durfee, 
Greene,  Potter,  Parsons,  Arnold,  Hall,  and  Saruiiento,  50  cents  each  ; 
Annnal  Pro(;eedings,  1872,  1873,  1874,  $1  each  ;  lor  sale  and  exchange, 
by  the  society.  ; 

Besides  its  library  the  society  makes  a  specialty  of  aboriginal  audi 
other  antiquities,  i)aintings,  and  engravings.  ' 

The  iibrary  contains  0,000  bound  volumes,  35,000  pamphlets,  and; 
7,500  manuscripts,  the  latter  consisting  largely  of  historical  and  ge- 
nealogical papers.  The  collection  of  publications  of  kindred  societies: 
comprises  several  hundred  volumes  and  pamphlets.  The  library  is  fret' 
for  reference.  It  has  been  obtained  mainly  by  gifts.  Tlie  accessiout, 
average  from  1,200  to  2,500  volumes  a  year. 

The  society  owns  its  building  and  grounds,  worth  $30,000.  These  an 
subject  to  municipal  taxation.  There  is  a  permanent  fuiul  of  8521.84j 
and  the  average  yearly  income  is  $300,  derived  from  entrance  fees  anij 
members'  dues.     There  are  no  salaried  officers. 

Edwin  M.  Stone,  librarian. 

1 

SOUTH   CAROLINA   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,    CHARLESTON,   S.   C.  i 

This  society,  organized  in  1854,  had,  owing  to  want  of  funds,  madij 
scarcely  the  beginning  of  a  library  when  its  operations  were  suspendetj 
on  account  of  the  late  war,  and  it  has  been  only  recently  revived.  li 
has  now  50  members.  The  terms  of  membership  are  payment  of  $2  j 
year.     Meetings  are  held  quarterly. 

The  society  has  published  Historical  Collections,  Vols.  I,  II,  HI 
Vol.  Ill  is  now  out  of  print. 

No  report  is  made  of  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library.    Thj 
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inanusoi'ipt  collection  is  <iuitc  valiiiiblc,  iclatiiig'  cliiclly  to  colonial  and 
rovolutionary  history.    The  larger  part  of  it  cousists  of  the  papers  of 
Henry  Lanrens. 
F.  A.  Porcher,  president. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF   TENNESSEE,   NASHVILLE,   TENN. 

Organi/ed  in  18.")5 ;  re-organized  in  May,  1874.  The  terms  of  inembcr- 
sbip  are  i)aymeut  of  an  admission  fee  of  $3,  and  a  yearly  subscription  of 
82.  There  nvo  TOO  active,  besides  honorary  members.  Regular  meetings 
are  held  bi-monthly.     Discussions  and  addresses  are  oidy  occasional. 

The  ol»ject  of  the  society  is  to  collect  and  preserve  historical  facts 
concerning  the  discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement  of  Tennessee  and 
adjoining  States,  and  facts  illustrating  the  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  It  has  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  antiquities, 
a  cabinet  of  coins  and  minerals,  and  quite  an  extensive  museum  of  arti- 
cles of  historical  interest,  including  a  large  number  of  portraits  of  the 
historical  characters  of  the  State. 

The  library  comprises  about  1,000  bound  volumes,  from  400  to  500 
pamphlets,  and  about  1,500  manuscripts,  none  of  which  are  yet  s^'stem- 
atically  arranged,  so  that  no  description  can  be  given.  The  larger  part 
of  the  collection,  however,  relates  to  local  history.  The  widow  of  Pres- 
ident Polk  has  appointed  the  society  custodian  of  Mr.  Polk's  correspond- 
ence and  manuscripts  after  her  death.  Nearly  all  the  books  have  been 
obtained  by  gift,  and  with  the  other  collections  are  accessible  at  all 
times  to  members,  and  to  otliers  on  application  to  the  president  or  sec- 
retary. 

The  society  has  no  building,  but,  by  act  of  legislature,  occupies  per- 
manently rooms  in  the  State  capitol.  It  has  no  permanent  fund,  and 
its  yearly  income  is  from  $200  to  8300,  derived  from  admission  fees  and 
regular  dues.     Xone  of  the  officers  receives  a  salary. 

Colonel  Kamsey,  president  of  the  society,  has  published  a  large  and 
valuable  work  entitled  Annals  of  Tennessee;  and  Col.  A.  W,  Putnam, 
i  late  vice-president,  a  History  of  Middle  Tennetsee. 

Col.  J.  C.  M.  Ramsey,  president;  Gen.  G.  P.  Thrnston,  corresponding 
Mcretary. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  GALVESTON,  TEX. 

1  This  society,  established  in  August,  1871,  requires,  as  a  condition  of 
jniembership,  the  possession  of  "more  than  ordinary  literary  attain- 
[ments."  The  number  of  members  is  30.  Meetings  are  held  monthly. 
I  Tbe  library  consists  of  20  bound  volumes,  G  pamphlets,  and  100  man- 
iuscripts;  nearly  all  relating  to  local  history,  and  all  acquired  by  gift. 
lit  is  free  for  reference. 

i    The  society  owns  no  building.     Its  yearly  inconie  is  about  8150,  de- 
•  jnved  from  assessments  upon  members. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Hably,  president ;  secretary,  D.  G.  Herbert. 
24  E 
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MIDDLEBURY  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,    MIDDLEBURY,  TT. 

Organized  November,  1843.  The  number  of  members  is  25.  Mem- 
bersbip  is  by  election,  and  only  residents  of  Addison  County  are  eligible 
as  active  members.  An  address  is  delivered  on  the  anniversary  of  tbe 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  specialty  of  the  society  is  jSTew  England  and  local  history,  es- 
pecially of  the  towns  of  Addison  County.  The  collections  consist  of  a 
few  books  and  mauuscri[)ts,  and  aboriginal  and  military  relics ;  all 
obtained  by  gift  or  exchange. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  by  members  of  the  society: 
History  of  the  Town  of  Middlebury,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  statistical 
and  historical  account  of  the  county,  by  Samuel  Swift,  1859;  History  of 
Salisbury,  John  M,  Weeks,  18G0;  History  of  the  Town  of  Shoreham,  Eev. 
Josiah  F.  Goodhue,  18GI ;  History  of  the  Town  of  Cornwall,  Rev.  Lyman 
Matthews,  18G2;  History  of  the  Town  of  Fairhaveu,  Andrew  K.  Adams. 

Hon.  John  W.  Stewart,  president;  Philip  Battell,  secretary. 

VERMONT  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   MONTPELIER,   YT. 

This  society  was  incorporated  in  1838,  and  has  been  continued  with: 
varied  success.  It  has  experienced  several  misfortunes,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  burning  of  nearly  its  entire  collections  at  the  time  the 
State  house  was  destroyed,  in  January,  1857.  From  that  time  to  the' 
present  it  has  prospered,  and  during  the  past  year  unusually  large  adi 
ditious  have  been  made  to  its  collections.  j 

The  terms  of  membership  are  payment  of  $2  admission  fee  and  $1  a^i 
yearly  subscription.  The  number  of  members  is  about  100.  Kegulaii 
meetings  are  held  yearly.  i 

The  society  has  published  two  octavo  volumes  of  Collections,  overoOi! 
pages  each,  $3.50  per  volume  ;  and  is  also  interestetl  in  the  publication  O; 
the  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  A'^ermont,  1775  to  1791,  Oi 
which  three  volumes  have  been  published,  uniform  with  the  Collectioujj 
and  at  the  same  price.  These  are  for  sale  by  the  librarian,  or  for  exchangj 
with  kindred  societies.  j 

The  specialty  of  the  society  is  American,  and  more  particularly  Stat| 
history.  The  library  comprises  about  5,000  bound  volumes,  3,000  pauj 
phlets,  about  500  manuscripts,  and  a  very  valuable  newspaper  collectioij 
including  a  complete  fde  of  the  Richmond  Whig  during  the  late  wa 
and  other  records  of  that  period.  The  manuscri[)ts  relate  principally  11 
State  history.  There  is  also  a  small  museum  of  curiosities.  The  social 
relies  almost  entirely  upon  contributions  lor  the  increase  of  its  librar 
A  catalojiUe  is  in  course  of  i)reparation.  i 

The  society  has  no  building,  but  occupies  rooms  in  the  State  housj 
granted  by  the  legislature  for  that  purpose.  It  has  no  permanent  funj 
Its  income,  derived  from  State  aid  and  members'  dues,  averages  $300i 
year. 

W.  H.  Lord,  D.  D.,  president ;  Hiram  A.  Huse,  seci-etary. 
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SOUTUERN  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,  RICIIMOM),  YA. 

Organized  May  1,18G9;  re-organized  August  14,  1873.  The  number 
of  nuMiihers  is  700.  The  only  condition  of  nieinbership  is  the  payment 
of  a  yearly  subseription  of  S3.  The  payment  of  $50  constitutes  a  life 
member.  The  society  meets  once  a  year,  when  an  address  is  delivered. 
The  society  has  as  yet  published  nothing  save  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
Southern  Magazine,  monthly,  from  January,  1874,  to  July,  1875,  inclu- 
sive. The  society  began,  in  January,  1876,  the  publication  of  Southera 
Historical  Society  Papers,  which  will  be  continued  monthly. 

The  main  object  of  the  society  is  to  "  gather  material  for  a  true  his- 
tory of  the  late  war  between  the  States ;''  and  its  efforts  have  thus  far 
heen  chiefly  directed  to  securing  authentic  oflicial  reports  published  on 
hoth  sides.  Tbe  library  contains  125  bound  volumes,  200  pamphlets, 
aud  1,300  manuscripts,  of  wlii(;h  200  are  ofUcial  reports  of  battles,  100 
I  are  essays  on  war  matters,  and  1,000  papers  of  Confederate  departments. 
Nearly  all  of  these  have  been  presented.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue, 
hut  one  partially  completed  in  manuscript.  The  library  is  accessible  to 
•  all  persons  in  search  of  historical  information. 

j  The  society  owns  no  building,  but  occupies  rooms  in  the  State  capitol. 
■  It  has  no  permanent  fund,  but  receives  from  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Wash- 
I  ington,  $500  a  year.  The  yearly  income  from  members'  dues  is  about 
$2,000.  Ihe  only  salaried  officer  is  the  secretary,  who  receives  81,200 
I  a  year. 

>     Works  have  been  i^ubiished  by  members  of  the  society  as  follows  : 

I  Narrative  of  his  Campaigns,  by  General  J.  E.  Johnston ;  Life  of  Stoue- 

I  wall  Jackson,  by  liev.  K,  L.  Dabuey ;  Personal  Eeminiscences,  Anec- 

1  dotes,  and  Letters  of  General  K.  E.  Lee,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Jones;  Life  of 

j  Lee,  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  Wearing  the  Gray,  and  a  number  of 

romances,  by  John  Esten  Cooke  5  The  Campaign  of  18G4,  by  General  J. 

i  A.  Early;  The  Chancellorsville  Campaign,  by  Col.  William  xUlan  and 

Maj.  Jed.  Hotchkiss;  Pickett's  Men,  by  Col.  Walter  Harrison;  Siege 

of  Savannah,  by  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  jr. 

Gen.  J.  A.  Early,  president;  Kev.  J.  W.  Jones,  secretary. 

TIUGIXIA  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   RICHMOND,   VA. 

The  history  of  this  society  is  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  :  Organ- 
|ize<l<as  the  Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,  December, 
:1831;  chartered  March,  1834  ;  dormant  from  1837  to  1847;  re-organized 
^January,  1S4S;  suspended  during  the  late  war;  resuscitated  in  1807. 
jTbe  number  of  members  is  264.  Any  one  may  become  a  member  by  the 
payment  of  So  a  year,  and  a  life  member  by  the  payment  of  $50.  The 
society  holds  a  yearly  meeting,  at  which  an  address  is  delivered. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are:  Collections  of  the  Virginia  His- 
,u)rical  and  Philosophical  Society,  pp.87,  1833  ;  The  Virginia  Historical 
Register,  a  journal  issuefl  quarterly  during  the  years  1848-53  ;  An  Ac- 
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coiiut  of  Discoveries  in  the  West  until  1519,  and  of  Voyages  to  and 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  oSTorth  America  from  1520  to  1573 ;  An 
Address  on  the  Life  of  Hon.  B.  W.  Leigh  ;  The  Virginia  Constitution 
of  177G;  The  Virginia  Historical  Reporter,  volume  I,  part  1, 1854;  part 
2,  1855;  part  3,  1S5G :  volume  II,  part  1,  1860  ;  Washington's  Private 
Diaries;  Letters  of  Thomas  Xelson,  jr.,  governor  of  Virginia.  Of  all 
these,  excepting  the  first  two  and  the  first  part  of  volume  I  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Reporter,  the  society  has  copies  for  exchange. 

The  specialty  of  the  society  is  Virginia  history.  The  library  contains 
8,000  bound  volumes,  over  1,000  pamphlets,  and  33  manuscripts;  also, 
a  collection  of  autograph  letters.  Tbe  books  have  been  obtained  cbiefly 
by  gift.  The  yearly  accessions  average  from  100  to  200  volumes  and 
pamphlets.  Any  one  may  obtain  access  to  the  collections  by  applying 
to  the  librarian. 

In  addition  to  the  library  there  is  a  collection  of  historical  portraits, 
a  cabinet  of  geological  specimens,  medals,  and  a  number  of  colonial  and 
revolutionary  relics. 

The  society  owns  no  building,  an  d  its  endowment  fund  of  $5,000  was 
lost  during  the  late  war.  Its  yearly  income  is  only  $500  to  $1,000,  ow- 
ing to  irregularity  in  collecting  members'  dues.  Kone  of  the  officers 
receives  a  salary.  ■ 

The  following  works  have  been  published  by  the  late  Thomas  H' 
AVynne,  member,  and  formerly  corresponding  secretary,  of  the  society  ! 
AVilliamsburg  Orderly  Book;  The  Westover  Manuscripts;  Memoirs  o: 
the  Boiling  Family  of  England  and  Virginia;  The  Vestry  Book  o; 
Henrico  Parish,  with  account  of  St.  John's  Church ;  Narrative  of  Col 
David  Fanning  of  the  Revolution.  Works  have  been  produced  by  othe( 
members  of  the  society,  but  no  list  of  them  has  been  i)rei)ared.  ( 

Hon.  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  president;  R.  A.  Brock,  correspoudinj 
secretary. 

HISTORICAL   SOCIETY   OF  KOANOKE   COLLEGE,   SALEM,   VA. 

This  society  was  organized  in  1875,  and  has  for  its  object  the  coller 
tion  of  facts  relating  to  the  political,  religious,  and  social  history  of  Vi' 
ginia,  and  of  the  adjacent  and  Southern  States.     The  number  of  acti\ 
members  is  liniited  to  25,  and  there  are  at  present  16.     Membership 
by  election,  and  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  $1.     Meetings  for  discn 
sions  and  addresses  are  held  monthly. 

The  library  contains  500  bound  volumes,  250  pamphlets,  and  about  ' 
mauuscri[)ts,  the  latter  bearing  especially  upon  the  later  history  of  V 
ginia.     The  larger  part  of  the  collection  has  been  presented. 

The  society  has  neither  building  nor  funds.     Its  yearly  income  isS 
None  of  the  officers  receives  a  salary. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Moorman,  president;  Wm.  McCauley,  corresponding  sec| 
tary. 
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■WEST  VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIKTV,   MORGANTOWN,  W.   VA. 

Till'  object  of  this  society,  which  was  establishetl  in  September,  ISGl), 
is  to  procure  and  preserve  whatever  rehites  to  history  of  West  Vir- 
jjiuia.  The  terms  of  membership  are  payment  of  an  initiation  fee  of 
$2,  and  a  yearly  siibscri[)tion  of  81.  The  present  membership  is  270. 
Meetings,  at  which  there  are  discussions  and  addresses,  are  held  twice 

!  a  year. 

J  A  special  committee  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  truth  of 
the  reflection  by  Bancroft  upon  the  conduct  of  General  Andrew  Lewis 

I  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant. 

i      The  collection  comprises  about  20  bound  volumes,  a  collection  of  man- 

1  uscripts  relating  chiefly  to  the  early  history  of  West  Virginia,  and  a 
collection  of  newspapers  dating  from  1753  to  1805 ;  all  of  which  were 

!  presented. 

i      The  society  has  neither  building  nor  endowment.     Its  yearly  income 

!  is  $200,  derived  from  members'  dues.     The  only  salary  paid  is  to  the 

:  recording  secretary,  825  a  year. 

!      Hon.  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  president;  GaorgeC.  Sturgiss,  correspond- 

I  ing  secretarv. 

I 

WISCONSTX  STATE   niSTORICAL   SOCIETY,   3IADIS0X,    WIS. 

Organized  January,  1S49;  reorganized  January,  1854.  It  has  about 
I  50  active,  several  hundred  corresponding,  and  a  few  life  and  honorary 
!  members.  The  terms  of  membership  are,  for  life  members,  payment  of 
;  820 ;  for  active  members,  82  a  year.  Meetings,  at  all  of  which  historical 
'  papers  are  presented,  are  held  quarterly. 

1  The  society  has  published  six  volumes  of  reports  and  collections,  and 
(several  annual  addresses  in  pamphlet  form.  Xoue  of  these  are  for  sale, 
I  bat  are  exclhinged  with  kindred  societies,  libraries,  and  individuals. 
}  The  specialty  of  the  society  is  the  history  of  Wisconsin  and  the  ^STortli- 
•west,  including  Indian  lii^tory.  Tlie  library  contains  33,347  bound  vol- 
jnraes,  31,653  pamphlets,  and  over  390  manuscripts.  Though  mainly 
(devoted  to  American  history,  it  possesses  a  very  respectable  collec- 
itiou  of  European  history,  and  of  general  and  scientific  literature.  The 
imanuscript  collection  consists  chiefly  of  papers  of  local  interest,  de- 
l-sifroed  for  future  publication.  The  society  receives  regularly  185  peri- 
.Q<licals,  and  has  quite  complete  sets  of  the  leading  periodical  publica- 

;  [tions  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain.     The  library  is  especially  rich 

J  jin  American  local  history.  Its  department  of  New  England  local  history 
|is  probably  larger  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  outside  of  Xew  England. 

i  jThere  is  also  a  large  collection  on  American  genealogy.  The  sets  of  pub- 
.  ications  of  kindred  societies  are  very  complete.     Xearly  all  the  books, 

^  jfiewspapers,  and  magazines  are  bound,  also  a  considerable  portion  of 
i-be  pamphlets.  A  printed  catalogue  was  issued  in  1873,  in  two  volumes, 
>ctavo— Vol.  I,  pp.  039;  Vol.  If,  pp.  719  — and  a  supplement  in  1875.     A 
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supplement  is  to  be  issued  every  two  years  hereafter.  About  half  the 
books  have  beeu  purchased,  and  the  remainder  obtained  by  gift  and  ex- 
change. The  yearly  accessions  to  the  library  average  about  3,000  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets.     The  library  is  for  reference  only. 

There  is  also  a  gallery  of  paintings  and  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  antiq- 
uities, and  revolutionary  relics.  The  collections  are  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  society  owns  no  building,  but  occupies  rooms  in  the  State 
capitol.  It  has  a  binding  fund  of  about  $4,000,  which  will  probably 
not  be  drawn  upon  until  the  principal  reaches  $10,000.  Its  yearly  in- 
come is  $3,500,  a  grant  from  the  State,  for  the  benefit  of  the  library, 
Avhich  does  not  include  salaries,  stationery,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses, which  are  also  paid  by  the  State.  The  yearly  dues  of  members 
and  donations  all  go  to  the  binding  fund.  The  corresponding  secretary 
receives  $1,'J00  a  year;  the  librarian,  $1, GOO ;  the  assistant  librarian, 
$720 ;  the  cabinet  keeper,  $400,  and  the  janitor,  $1.75  per  day,  all  pain 
by  the  State  ;  and  an  assistant,  $5(J0,  paid  out  of  the  yearly  State  grant, 

Hon.  Alexander  Mitchell,  president;  Lyman  C.  Draper,  corresponding 
secretary. 

HISTORICAL   SOCIETIES  IN    THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  American  Ethnological,  Geographical,  Oriental,  and  Philosophi; 
cal  Societies,  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Institute,  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem; 
Mass.,  and  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  Wilkes-' 
barre,  Pa.,  which  appeared  in  the  list  of  scientific  societies  accompany 
lug  Chapter  YII,  have  been  included  in  this  table  also,  because  they  siu! 
tain  a  peculiar  and  intimate  relation  to  historical  research  in  special  d 
rections,  and  their  libraries  comprise  valuable  historical  collection?. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  MERCANTILE  LIBRARIES. 


BY  r.  B.  PERKIXS, 

Boston  Fuhlic  Library. 


Origin  AND  karly  history — Apprentices'  libraries — Atiien.eums— Young  men's 
associations  and  institutes  —  educational  adjuncts  —  popular  lectures  — 
Character  of  collections — Business  management  —  Future  prospects — Sta- 
tistics. 

The  first  libraries  ia  this  country  which  were  in  any  sense  public  were 
those  of  the  colleges;  with  a  college  there  was  alwa\'S  a  library,  and  it 
could  be  used  more  or  less  by  a  certain  portion  at  least  of  the  not  very 
great  number  of  men  scholarly  enough  to  require  such  aid. 

Dr.  Franklin's  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  in  1731,  may  i 
iu  like  manner  be  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  period  of- proprietary^ 
libraries,  owned  by  shareholders,  and  if  used  b3'  others,  only  so  used  by 
favor.     Even  as  thus  limited,  these  libraries  were  calculated  for  much 
wider  usefulness  than  college  libraries. 

The  young  men's  libraries  mark  a  further  step  in  cheapening  and  pop- 
ularizing knowledge.  They  were  neither  to  be  exclusively  for  the  learned 
like  those  of  colleges,  nor  practically  confined  to  the  few  w^ho  could  invest, 
a  significant  sum  of  money  iu  becoming  owners  of  a  collection  ;  but; 
were  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  that  much  more  numerous  classi 
of  persons  who  were  not  permanently  established  citizens  and  who  couhj 
i)ot  afford-more  than  a  small  annual  fee.  ! 

Last  comes  the  full  development  of  the  American  administrative  prio] 
ciple  in  libraries,  that  of  supplying  all  at  the  common  expense  of  all 
yet  gratuitously  to  each,     A  free  town  library,  according  to  this  defiui 
tion,  seems  to  have  existed  ia  New  York  as  early  as  the  year  ITOOj 
when  the  Rev.  John  Sharp,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  governoj 
of  Xew  York,  bequeathed  his  books  to  the  city  for  a  public  librar\j 
After  many  years  of  neglect  and  misuse,  this  collection,  however,  b«j 
came  fused  with  the  proprietary  Society  Library ;  the  time  was  to| 
early  for  the  liberality  of  the  project.     Again,  Governor  Clinton,  (' 
New  York,  in  his  message  in  1827,  suggested  the  establishment  offrej 
school  district  libraries  in   that  State,  which  were  subsequently  irn 
tated  elsewhere;  but  this  movement  did  not  bring  out  adequately  tl 
best  capabilities  of  a  public  free  library  system,  being,  indeed,  main! 
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for  c'liiMron.  Tims  it  remains  to  date  tlie  practical  establislunent  of  the 
real  public;  free  library'  system  from  the  origin  of  the  IJoston  Pdblic 
Library. 

WhiU>  these  four  successive  classes  of  libraries  exhibit  each  a  constant 
and  decided  advance  in  liberality  of  plan  and  in  capacity  of  usefulness, 
none  has  become  obsolete,  but  all  four  remain  alive  together,  suiting 
and  benefitiufi"  difTerent  classes,  each  in  its  own  way. 

Some  such  preliminary  statement  as  this  seemed  uecessary,  in  order 
to  show  clearly  what  is  the  appropriate  place  and  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  so-called  "mercantile  libraries.*'  These  are  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Jewett^  in  a  more  general  class,  which  he  calls  "social  libraries." 
This  class  of  "social  libraries"  includes,  he  sayvS,  "athenteuras,  lyceums, 
young  men's  associations,  mechanics'  institutions,  and  mercantile  libra- 
ries." And  he  says  in  the  next  paragraph,  "In  some  States,  almost 
every  town  has,  under  some  name,  a  social  library." 

As  distinct  from  the  other  "  social  libraries,"  the  mercantile  libraries 
may  be  described  as  primarily  for  the  use  of  merchants'  clerks;  second- 
arily, also,  for  all  general  readers.  They  are  established  in  large  towns ; 
are  not  free  nor  owned  iu  shares,  but  are  open  to  all  on  payment  of  a  peri- 
odical fee;  and  they  are  managed  by  the  business  part  of  the  community, 
most  commonly  by  the  clerks.  Probably  the  "  apprentices' libraries" 
might  with  sufficient  propriety  be  considered  under  the  same  head,  at 
least  so  far  as  professional  matters  relating  to  libraries  are  concerned, 
but  they  are  not  at  this  time  specifically  discussed.  Libraries,  however, 
called  by  such  names  as  "  young  men's  institute,"  "  young  men's  asso- 
ciation," "lyceum,"  etc.,  so  far  as  their  character,  purposes,  and  man- 
agement are  like  those  having  the  word  "  mercantile"  in  their  title,  are 
naturally  reckoned  with  them.  Those  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  are  not  so  included. 

Mercantile  libraries  as  a  class  grew  up  as  part  of  the  great  educational 
movement  of  the  second  quarter  of  this  century;  a  movement  pretty- 
distinctly  visible  in  the  history  of  the  period,  and  to  which  also  belongs 
i  the  establishment  in  England  of  the  "  mechanics' institutions,"  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diflthsion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  etc.;  and  iu  this  country 
I  the  important  series  of  educational  movements  which  first  received 
I  their  main  impulse  about  the  year  1837.     Onr  two  oldest  mercantile 
!  libraries  are,  that  of  Boston,  established  March  11,  1820,  and  that  of 
I  New  York,  whose  foundation  was  determined  on  November  9  of  the 
i  same  year.     In  the  next  year  the  Philadelpliia  Mercantile  Library  (now, 
i  however,  become  a  stock  concern)  was  started.     The  Albany  Young 
I  Men's  Association  and  the  Detroit  Young  Men's  Society  w^ere  founded 
j  in  1833;  the  Troy  Young  Men's  Association  in  1834;  the  Cincinnati 
I  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  and  the  Buffalo  Young  Men's  Asso- 
I  ciation  in  1835;  the  Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute  (the  successor  of 
'  tfa«  old  proprietary  Hartford  Library  Company,  which  was  in  existence 
'Notices  of  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  page  189. 
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before  179j)  in  1S3S;  the  Baltimore  Mercantile  Library  in  1839  ;  and  so 
on,  to  a  total  number  which  cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy,  but  which  is 
not  less  than  thirty,  and  might  be  made  much  larger  by  relaxing  the 
definition  a  little.  The  youngest  of  them  all  to  be  baptized  with  the 
good  old  name  of  "  mercantile  library,"  it  is  believed,  is  that  at  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  which  was  founded  in  the  fall  of  1870,  and  which  in  1873 
became  a  free  public  library.  Another  of  the  youngest  of  them,  the 
Brooklyn  Mercantile  Library,  founded  in  October  1857,  is  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  flourishing.  This  list  is  not,  of  course,  offered  as 
complete,  but  only  to  show  the  dates  of  establishing  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal mercantile  libraries. 

It  is  probable  that  any  public  library  founded  now  is  decidedly  more 
likely  to  be  organized  as  a  free  town  library,  open  to  all  without  any 
payment,  than  as  a  subscription  or  yearly  fee  library.  It  does  not  now 
seem  likely  that  man\"  additional  libraries  will  be  joined  to  the  existing 
class  of  mercantile  libraries.  There  are  even  a  few  cases  that  indicate 
a  decrease  in  their  number  as  not  improbable.  Such  are  those  of  mer- 
cantile libraries  whose  revenues  and  strength  of  position  generally  have 
been  materially  impaired  by  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library 
in  the  same  community.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  such  im- 
pairment may  probably  be  avoided,  on  the  obvious  principle  of  using 
business  like  ways  of  dealing  with  the  emergency — a  doctrine  peculiarly 
approi)riate  to  institutions  managed  by  business  tnen.  Without  elabo- 
rating in  this  place  any  details  of  a  scheme  for  this  purpose,  it  will  do 
to  suggest  that  the  great  free  public  libraries  do  not  exterminate  but 
rather  tend  to  multiply  the  small  business  "circulating  libraries,"  of  a 
few  hundred  volumes  each,  which  newsdealers,  booksellers,  fancy  goods 
dealers,  and  the  like,  so  often  manage.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  ' 
quite  certain  that  the  mercantile  libraries,  if  managed  on  the  same  ; 
principle,  need  not  fail  any  more  than  their  smaller  neighbors.  That 
principle  is,  to  meet  the  business  demand  for  reading.  This  requires  \ 
two  things:  first,  to  use  tbe  main  efforts  of  the  library  in  supplying' 
books  that  people  want  to  read;  and  second,  to  permit  such  modes  of 
paying  (cash  payments  only  are  meant)  for  the  use  of  the  books  as  the' 
customers  of  the  library  may  like  best.  Such  management  makes  a' 
pork  business  successful;  so  it  does  a  bookselling  business;  so  it  does; 
the  small  trading  circulating  libraries;  and  if  this  be  true,  much  more- 
would  it  make  the  mercantile  libraries  successful,  co-operating  as  it; 
would  with  the  comj)aratively  powerful  position  and  influence  which, 
they  already  possess.  •■. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  majority  of  our  mercantile  librariesj 
are,  like  the  largest  and  most  valuable  and  useful  of  them,  the  New  Yorbj 
Mercantile  Library,  the  only  important  public  circulating  libraries  ini 
their  respective  towns,  and  while  nominally,  in  some  sense,  pertaining  tc] 
the  mercantile  class,  or  to  the  young  men,  generally,  they  are  in  fact  open) 
to  anybody  who  pays  the  moderate  annual  fee ;  and  they  do  a  great  an(^ 
indispensable  service  to  the  interests  of  literature. 
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Tlio  iiitiiiKite  original  connection  of  tlio  mercantile  or  j'onnj^f  men's 
libraries  with  the  j;eneral  edncational  movement  of  the  uecond  (inarter  of 
this  century  was  most  evident  in  the  feature,  common  to  all  the  earliest 
of  them,  and  still  retained  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  a  school,  or  at  least 
an  edncational,  department.    This  consisted  most  frequently  of  classes  in 
such  studies  as  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  ^^'riting,  and  modern  languages. 
Sometimes  gymnasiums,  or  classes   in  athletic  exercise,  were   added. 
The  usual  reading  room  has,  in  some  cases,  a  chess  room  attached. 
In  some  instances,  cabinets  of  minerals,  coins,  or  other  objects  of  inter- 
est have  been  begun,  according  to  the  tendency  to  the  study  of  natural 
science  at  the  period  when    the  young  men's  libraries  began.     Classes 
or  societies  for  debate,  and  for  exercises  in  declamation  and  composition, 
have  sometimes  been  formed.     Tlius  these  institutions,  instead  of  being, 
like  the  earlier  proprietary  libraries  or  the  later  free  public  libraries, 
confined  to  the  single  function  of  furnivshing  books  to  readers,  were 
planned  rather  like  a  sort  of  business  college,  as  if  to  furnish  a  general 
higher  education  to  those  who  had  not  been  able  to  go  as  far  as  desira- 
ble at  school.     The  courses  of  lectures  in  connection  with  the  mercantile 
!  libraries,  which  have  been    a  nearly  constant    feature,  and  are  even 
I  more  prominent  than  any  of  those  just  enumerated,  arose  from  this  same 
i  original  school  or  collegiate  character;  for  when  these  libraries  began 
j  to  be  established,  the  public  lectures,  or  "  lyceum  lectures,'*  as  they 
i  used  to  be  and  still  are  sometimes  called,  were  supposed  to  be  not  mere 
:  entertainments,  as  most  of  them  now  are,  but  actual  courses  of  instruc- 
j  lion,  relatively  as  much  so  as  the  "  Lowell  lectures"  at  Boston.     As  the 
I  public  demand  changed,  however,  and  as  the  lectures  in  the  market  be- 
j  canie  gradually  mere  amusements,  the  libraries  came  to   make  use  of 
I  them  no  longer  as  parts  of  their  school  system,  but  as  means  of  re- 
iiuforcing  their  finances.     For  a  certain  period,  the    annual  course  of 
j  lectures  was  relied  on  as  a  source  of  income  just  as  regularly  and  just 
las  safely  as  the  payment  of  the  regular  subscriptions  ;  and  other  amuse- 
ments, such  as  concerts,  for  instance,  were  sometimes  interspersed  with 
jtbem.    Uf  late  years,  the  annual  reports,  however,  show  a  very  notice- 
jablediminution  of  profit,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  a  loss  from  this  bus- 
jiuess,  insomucli  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  libraries  no  longer 
jorganize  courses  of  lectures  regularl^^  every  winter,  but  confine  thera- 
jselves  to  seizing  any  occasion  al   good  opportunity  to  provide  a  single 
jlecture  or  a  special  series.     The  rest  of  these  school  departments,  as  the 
jclasses  for  special  instruction,  the  gymnasiums,  chess  rooms,  and  debat- 
ing societies,  in  some  instances  still  continue,  and  are  of  considerable, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  very  extensive,  service. 
The  nature  of  the  collections  of  books  in  these  libraries  varies  greatly, 
line  of  them  founded  on  old  and  solid  libraries,  or  commanding  consid- 
i.ible  means,  are  of  much  positive  value,  at  least  for  general  culture, 
:liough  there  is  probably*  not  one  which  has  a  complete  apparatus  for 
Mvestrigating  any  single  branch  of  knowledge.     To  a   predominating 
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extent  tbey  are  primarily,  as  tUey  must  necessarily  be,  collections  of 
popular  literature. 

The  conditions  on  which  their  books  are  used,  the  modes  of  register- 
ing the  names  of  borrowers,  and  the  delivery  and  return  of  books,  the 
details  of  service  and  business,  present  no  special  points  for  discussion, 
being  like  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  administration  of  other  cir- 
culating libraries,  and  modified  in  individual  cases  rather  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  management  than  by  the  designation  of  the  institution 
itself. 

The  chief  diflBculty  felt  by  these  libraries  —  it  may  pretty  safely  be  said 
by  alllibraries  —  is  wantof  money  and  of  efficientaid  from  the  public.    For 
this  want  there  is,  however,  one  clearly  manifestreason  peculiar  to  young 
men's  libraries.    They  are  conducted  by  rapidly  changing  boards  whose 
mentbers  are  often  mere  youths.     Their  aifairs  are  taken  in  hand  once 
a  year,  and  reported  to  and  dealt  with  by  a  meetingof  the  metubers,  whose 
votes,  cast  during  an  exciting  canvass  for  officers  of  the  library,  may, 
and  frequently  do,  decide  the  general  policy  and  detailed  measures  of 
the  library  for  the  coming  year.     Such   methods  do  passably  well  in 
associated  enterprises,  conducted   by   experienced  business  men,  and, 
indeed,  no  one  who  knows  the  history  of  the  young  men's  libraries  can 
fail  to  admire  the  remarkable  degree  of  good  sense  and  good  business 
management  with  which  they  have  been  conducted.     Yet  there  is  some- 
times a  good  deal  of  troublesome  and  not  very  handsome  intriguing  at 
the  annual  elections  to  oust  one  party  or  person,  or  to  introduce  another. 
Sometimes  the  executive  force  is  changed  in  a  similar  manner.     Some-; 
times,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  too  much  apathy,  and  the  machine 
moves  only  in  a  slow  and  rusty  way  in  the  hands  of  managers  disin-i 
clined  or  unable  to  give  it  the  requisite  care  and  energy.     And  it  is 
natural  and  unavoidable  that  the  older  citizens,  when  applied  to,  as  they: 
are  from  time  to  time,  for  money  with  which  to  enlarge  such  a  library.; 
should  hesitate  to  intrust  an  important  property  in  personal  or  real) 
estate,  or  both,  W'holly  to  such  a  collection  of  young  people.     Accord: 
ingly,  where  such  measures  have  been  accomi)lished,  it  has  in  some  caseti 
at  least,  been  by  means  of  associating  a  body  of  older  men  with  tb( 
younger  ones,  with  a  special  control  over  the  merely  property  interests  o! 
the  library.     Such  a  double  organization  is  that  of  the  New  York  Merl 
cantile  Library  Association,  where  the  library^  itself  and  its  conduct  ar-J  (•^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  merchants'  clerks,  while  its  real  estate  busines'| 
and  the  income  of  the  same  are  controlled  by  the  Clinton  Hall  Associsi 
tion,  which  consists  of  old  and  conservative  men  of  business.    This  soij 
of  May  and  December  conjunction  causes  more  or  less  friction,  but,  o| 
the  whole,  the  institution  gets  along  remarkably  well ;  and  while  nobod) 
dreams  that  the  young  men  want  to  do  anything  wrong  or  foolish,  tli 
presence  and  authority  of  the  old  ones  make  it  reasonably  certain  thi\ 
they  could  not  if  they  did,  at  least  to  a  fatal  extent.  I 

For  increasing  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  mercantile  librarie, 
none  but  general  methods  can  be  suggested,  namely,  to  push  them  ;, 
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ener>;jotioally  ami  wisely  as  possible.  Tlio  friciuls  of  institutions  estab- 
lished witli  forms  ami  habits  of  their  own,  do  not  often  relish  the  idea 
of  chanjiin;::  them.  It  is,  aeeordinj^ly,  not  worth  while  to  seek  any 
changes  in  such  mercantile  libraries  as  are  meeting  with  reasonable 
success.  Where,  however,  the  pros^jects  of  a  mercantile  library  are  not 
so  encouraging  as  might  be  desired,  the  present  state  of  public  senti. 
ment  warrants  the  belief  that  a  revival  would  not  improbably  result 
from  changing  it  into  a  free  public  library.  This  can  always  be  done  iu 
such  a  way  as  to  respect  and  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  older  insti- 
tution. An<l  while,  on  the  one  band,  there  might  be  some  detriment 
from  the  change,  there  doubtless  would  be,  on  the  other,  an  advantage 
so  great  as  to  be  decisive  wherever  it  could  be  fully  secured.  This  advan- 
stage  is  the  identifying  the  ownership  of,  responsibility  for,  and  interest  in 
the  library,  not  with  any  one  chiss,  no  matter  how  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable, but  with  the  whole  community.  This,  of  course,  points  to 
•putting  the  library  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  other  municipal  con- 
;  cerus ;  indeed,  it  makes  the  library  a  part  of  the  government  j  a  ])art 
I  sorely  more  creditable  and  worthy  of  encouragement  than  the  jail  or 
I  the  poorhouse. 

[Following  will  be  found  tables  of  Mercantile,  Young  Men's  Associa- 
I  tiou,  and  Young  Men's  Institute  Libraries,  showing  the  date  of  orgaui- 
j  zation  of  each  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  each,  according  to  the 
)  latest  returns. 

I  Most  of  the  athenaeums,  mechanics'  institutes,  and  apprentices"  libra- 
I  ries  are  similar  in  character  and  purpose,  in  many  respects,  to  the  classes 
j  above  mentioned,  and  it  has  been  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  add  the 
[statistics  of  the  more  important  of  these.  Further  details  respecting 
jail  of  them  will  be  found  iu  the  general  table  of  statistics  in  Chapter 
XXXIX  of  this  report. — Editors.] 

I  Mercantile  Libraries. 


Place. 


Xamc. 


A  rkansaa Little  Rock Mercantile  Libi  ary 

iCalifoi'Dia Sau  Francisco Mercantile  Library  . 

I  Illinois Peoria Mercantile  Library 
Maine Dexter Mercantile  Library 

Portland Mercantile  Librarj- 

'  iryland  Baltimore Mercantile  Library 

-facluisetts Koston Mercantile  Library 

■■■»onri Hannibal ^  Mercantile  Library 

St.  Louis j  Mercantile  Library 

^  Ilampsliire  . . .  Portsmouth Mercantile  Library 

'^  Vork Brooklyn •  Mercantile  Library 

New  York >  Mercantile  Library 

'■" Cincinnati '  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  . 

unsylvauia Philadelphia Mercantile  Library 

Pittsburgh Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  . 


S  3 

1867 

3,024 

1853 

41,563 

1855 

9,  155 

1807 

650 

1851 

5,031 

1839 

31,032 

1820 

21,  500 

1871 

2,  219 

ISJO 

42,  013 

1852 

2,000 

1857 

50,257 

1820 

160,613 

1835 

36,  193 

1821 

125,  668 

1847 

13,012 
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Young  Menh  Associations. 


Place. 

Xame. 

o 

o     . 
o 

11 

1838 
1826 
18G7 
1848 
1866 
1833 
1833 
1841 
1835 
1831 
1866 
1847 

24, 000 

10,000 

4  510 

4,400 

8,000 
12,  790 

13,  000 

Buffalo 

4,680 

Buffalo 

27,  597 

Trov 

21,  424 

4,300 

15, 000 

Athencciims, 


Place. 


Maine Rockland 

Saco 

Massachusetts 


BlacUstono. . 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Nantucket.. 

Newton 

Pittsfleld  . . . 

SaU-ni 

Wfstfjcld... 

Minnesota ^Minneapolis 

New  Hainpsliito  . .  .Poitsnioutli. 

New  York Korhester 

Ohio Zanpsville  . . 

Pennsylvania Lancaster  . . 


I'hiladulpliia. . 

Kliode  Island Providence  ... 

Tennessee Columbia 

A'ermont St.  Johnsbury 

Windsor 


Athenicum 

Athenfeum 

Atlien.TBuni  and  Library  Association 

Athena-nni 

Atlienaiuin,  (Dorchester) 

Athenieuiti,  (Roxbury) 

Athena;um 

Athenffium 

Berkshire  Athen.Tum 

Atheuffium 

Athenaniin 

Athenajum 

Athenreum 

Athenrenm  and  Mechanics'  Association. 

Atlienanim 

Atheuffium  and  Historical  and  Mechanical 
Society. 

Athenceura 

Athenaium 

Athena>nm 

Alhenieuni ■. 

Athenaium 


i8:)0 

1844 
1856 
1807 
1857 
1848 
1834 
1850 
1871 
1810 
1864 
1859 
1817 
1829 
1828 
1860 

1814 
1836 
18.52 
1870 
1847 
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Alechanicn'  and  Jppnnticcn'  Librarufi. 


SSfi 


California San  Francisco 

Maine Lewiston 

Portland 

Massacliusotts Boston 

Lowell 

Salem 

"Worcester 

Micbi<;an Detroit 

New  Hampshire  ...Portsnioutb.. 
New  York Buffalo 

New  York 

Pennsj-lvania Lancaster 


Mechanics'  Institute 

Maiiulafturers'  anil  Mechanics'  Library 

Mechanic  Apprentices'  Library 

Mechanic  Apprentices'  Library 

Sliddlesox  Mechanics'  Association 

Charitable  Medianic  Association 

Worcester  County  ilechanics'  Association.. 

Mechanics'  Society 

Mechanics'  Association 

Mechanics'  Institute 

Apprentices'  Library 

Mechanics'  Library 

Philadelphia I  Apprentices'  Library  Company 

Philadelphia [  Mechanics'  Institute  of  South wark 

Rhode  Island Newport Mechanics'  and  Manufacturers'  Library  As- 
sociation. 
Providence Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers 


•3  a 

ii 

1855 

24, 108 

ISfil 

5,  300 

1820 

4,200 

1820 

4,  500 

1825 

12,  782 

1820 

4,000 

1842 

4,450 

1820 

3,500 

1826 

2,900 

1865 

4,504 

1820 

53,  000 

1828 

4,000 

1820 

21,  000 

1852 

3.550 

1791 

3,000 

6,  750 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  Lir.RAllIES  OF  YOUXG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY   CEPHAS    BRAIXEED. 


Young  men's  christian  ASSfOciATioxs  —  Their  number  and  membkhship  —  Number 

AND  extent  of  LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS—  PURPOSES—  CHARACTER  OF  READ- 
ING—GERMAN  ASSOCIATIONS —  Catholic  young  men's  associations  —  Statistics. 

LIBRARIES   OF   YOUNG  MEN'S   CnRISTIA.N  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  first  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  United  States  was 
organized  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1851.  There  are  now,  according  to  the 
latest  returns  received,  478  associations,  with  an  aggregate  membership 
of  G2,180.  One  hundred  and  eighty  associations,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  43,612,  report  libraries  containing  altogether  164,188 
volumes  ;  139  report  libraries  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $227,268  ;  201 
report  reading  rooms,  with  an  aggregate  average  attendance  of  9,145 
readers  daily. 

The  largest  library  reported  is  that  of  the  Association  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  which,  together  with  that  of  the  Washington  Library,  deposited 
in  the  same  rooms,  contains  about  15,000  volumes. 

The  active  membership  of  these  associations  is  almost  wholly  composed 
of  young  men,  a  majority  of  whom  are  clerks  and  artisans.    The  man- 
agement is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  Christian  men,  who  seek, 
through  the  agencies  of  the  associations,  the  moral,  mental,  and  social 
•elevation  of  those  who  come  within  their  reach.    These  societies  have  ; 
been  steadily  growing  in  numbers  and  influence  for  the  last  quarter  of! 
a  century,  and  notably  since  1865.    Two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars 
liave,  within  the  last  ten  years,  been  permanently  invested  in  fifty-one; 
association   buildings   and    some   fifty  building  funds.     Seventy-five, 
trained  men  are  now  constantly  employed  in  their  executive  work  and 
administration.    They  are  not  isolated  societies,  but  are  connected  iu 
■State  organizations,  and  finally  in  a  single  co-operative  agency,  which) 
•embraces  the  English  speaking  part  of  the  continent.    Through  these 
general  combinations,  by  means  of  committees  and  paid  agents,  thej'  are 
united  in  efforts  to  increase  the  power  of  existing  associations  and  to 
form  new  ones.    While  the  moral  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  raein-l 
bership  are  sought  most  earnestly,  and  as  a  paramount  object,  the; 
agencies  for  education  are  not  neglected.    There  is  scarcely  an  associa  j 
tion  which  does  not  have  its  annual  course  of  lectures,  while  those  ir! 
the  larger  towns  and  cities  sustain  classes  in  those  branches  of  practicaj 
knowledge  which  are  especially  available  in  business  pursuits.    Thcj 
greater  proportion  of  the  libraries  are  circulating  libraries,  but  two  of  thd 
386  I 
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largest  are  ik<ih1  simply  for  reference  and  reading  in  the  library  room. 
Tbe  small  collections  of  100  volumes  and  less  are  composed  almost 
wholly  of  books  of  biblical  reference  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
association  and  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of  the  community. 

In  the  purchase  of  books  tlie  tirst  aim  of  an  association  is  to  supply 
the  means  for  Bible  study,  and  this  portion  of  their  collections  is  always 
iu  advance  of  the  other.  They  then  seek  to  obtain  books  most  useful 
to  the  young  men  who  frequent  their  rooms,  in  the  line  of  their  business 
employments.  They  then  add  histories,  biographies,  travels,  poetry,  and 
those  works  of  fiction  and  general  literature  which  are  not  considered 
objectionable. 

The  use  made  of  these  books  may  be  illustrated  by  the  statistics  of  a 
reading  and  reference  library  of  about  10,000  volumes  for  the  year  1874, 
(excluding  therefrom  the  use  of  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias:)  His- 
tory, lU  per  cent. ;  biography,  1  per  cent.;  travels  and  geography,  3^ 
per  cent. ;  Bibles  and  biblical  works,  G  percent. ;  theology,  3^  per  cent.; 
general  literature,  IS  per  cent. ;  poetry  and  the  drama,  7  per  cent. ;  fie. 
tion  and  tales,  20i  per  cent.;  arts  and  sciences,  17  per  cent.  These 
figures  indicate  unmistakably  a  decided  preference  for  the  better  class 
I  of  reading.    They  oflfer  a  fair  example  of  the  reading  iu  all  the  libraries. 

It  is  believed  that  the  library  of  the  Xew  York  Association,  which 
embraces  10,552  volumes,  is  the  most  valuable  of  its  class  iu  the  coun- 
t  try.  The  books  have  been  selected  with  the  utmost  care,  are  of  the  best 
!  English  editions,  when  those  have  been  obtainable,  and  are,  for  the 
I  most  part,  excellently  bound.  This  collection  is  quite  complete  in  stand- 
1  ard  history  and  theology.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  depart- 
I  ment  of  art,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  engraving,  and  the  progress  of 
I  that  art  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  8,000  engraved  portraits  begin- 
jning  at  a  very  early  period  and  brought  down  to  the  time  when  the  art 
i  reached  its  most  perfect  development.  The  library  room  of  this  associa- 
jtion  has  shelves  for  25,000  volumes. 

j    The  reading  rooms  of  the  associations  are  always  free  to  the  general 
ipablic.     Some  are  particularly  complete  iu  the  various  departments  of 

i periodical  literature. 
It  is  considered  of  the  first  importance  that  both  the  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  should  be  kept  open  at  hours  when  they  will  be  cou- 
jveniently  accessible  to  the  young  men  of  the  community.  Some  of  them 
jare  open  during  a  large  portion  of  each  Sunday,  though  this  is  far  from 
being  an  invariable  practice  among  these  societies. 

In  no  case  are  these  colleciionsof  books  mere  libraries  ;  they  do  not 

^taud  alone,  but  are  part  of  a  complex  machinery,  all  of  which  has  a 

iiiity  of  design  in  seeking,  largely  by  the  personal  eftbrt  of  iudividu- 

ils.  the  elevation  and  best  welfare  of  the  young  men  of  the  community. 

The  library  of  the  young  men's  christian   association  is,  in  niany 

"^'ns,  the  only  one  open  to  the  public,  and  hence  it  has  been  the  aim 

those  who  are  active  in  the  association  movement  to  encourage  and 

''>ter  every  exhibition  of  the  book  gathering  spirit. 
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[Of  the  4:78  associations  before  meutioned  23  are  known  as  Geriuau 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  their  membership  being  composed 
of  persons  of  that  nationality. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  the  United  States  a  number  of  Catholic 
Young  Men's  Associations  which  possess  libraries  and  reading  rooms  for 
the  use  of  their  members.  The  statistics  of  these  are  but  imperfectly 
reported,  there  being  as  yet  no  central  organization  like  that  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  The  oldest  of  these  associations 
reported  is  that  known  as  the  Catholic  Philopatrian  Literary  Institute 
of  Philadelphia,  which  was  organized  in  1850.  Among  the  largest  are 
those  of  the  Catholic  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  organized  in  18G0,  and 
the  Catholic  Library  Association  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  organized  in  1871, 
which  contain  3,000  volumes  each. 

Reports  from  nine  Catholic  associations  show  that  they  possess  libra- 
ries containing,  in  the  aggregate,  about  18,000  volumes. 

Following  will  be  found  a  table  showing  the  date  of  organization  and 
number  of  volumes  in  library  of  the  more  important  associations  of  both 
classes  before  mentioned.  The  statistics  of  others  will  be  found  in  the 
general  table  in  Chapter  XXXIX  of  this  report. — Editors.] 

Table  of  principal  libraries  of  Youtxj  Men's  Christian  Associaiions  and  Catholic  Young 

Aleii's  Associations. 
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Place. 

Name. 

i 

1' 

1853 
18fi5 

. .  San  Francisco 

.."Washington 

Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association 

Washington  City  Library 

5,000 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

15, 000 

Illinois 

..Chicago 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

1867 

2,670 

Indiana 

Massachusetts... 

..Fort  Wayne 

. .  Boston 

1871 

3,100 

Young  Jleu's  Christian  Association 

1851 

4,785 

Young  Men's  Christian  Union 

1852 

3, 635 

New  Jersey 

. .  M  ew  Brunswick 

Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association 

1BC8 

3,000 

Trenton  

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

185H 

3,  404 

..Albany 

Albany  

1871 

2,000 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

1857 

2,000 

'  Brooklyn 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

1854 

8,000 

Young  Men's  Christian  As'sociation 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Catholic  Institute 

1858 
1852 
1860 

5,20D 

10, 552 

Ohio 

..Cincinnati 

3,000 

Pennsylvania 

..Bethlehem 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

1867 

2,000 

Erie 

City  Library,  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 

1867 

5,650i 

ciation. 

j 

Hairisburfih 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

1855 

8,  lOOj 

Lancaster 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

1872 

3,000 

Philadelphia 

Catholic  Philopatrian  Literary  Institute... 

1850 

8,  COO 

Philadelphia 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

1854 

5,310i 

Willianisport 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

1866 

a,  OOP 

Rhode  Island  ... 

..Bri.stol 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

1863 

3,07C 

Providence 

Young  Men's  Christian  .Vssociation 

1853 

4,00( 

Tennessee 

..Na.shville 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

1870 

4,.80( 

.  -■Rii'hmnnd _    .    . 

Young  Men's  Christian  As.sociation 

I8f5 

3,60( 
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FREE  LIBRARIES. 


BY  .1.  1".   QUINCV 


BELATIOX  Ol"  THK  CVnZKS  AND  THK  STATE  TO  FREE  LIBRARIES  —  INCENTIVES  TO  THOR- 
OUGH READING  —  Selection  of  books  —  Use  and  abuse  of  fiction — Value  of 
special  and  complete  catalogues — educational  influences  and  advantages 
—  Individual  endowments  and  contributions. 

The  free  library,  regarded  from  the  alcoves  by  those  responsible  for 
their  supply  and  arrangement,  necessarily  suggests  studies  in  the  details 
of  administration.  The  citizen  for  whose  convenience  this  wonderful 
institution  has  come  into  being,  as  he  presents  his  card  at  the  desk  and 
summons  the  author  whose  instruction  he  needs,  as  naturally  considers 
the  central  principle  which  it  illustrates  and  the  subtile  influences  it  is 
already  dittusing  in  the  world. 

There  are  certain  eminent  philosophers  who  have  emphatically  an- 
nounced that  the  sole  duty  of  the  state  is  to  administer  justice.  Legis- 
lation should  not  attempt  to  improve  and  uplift  the  citizen,  but  be  satis- 
fied in  providing  him  with  a  policeman  and  a  penitentiary.  They  assure 
us  that  private  enterprise  will  best  furnish  the  community  with  what- 
ever civilizing  and  ennobling  influences  it  may  lack.  Even  the  public 
school,  we  are  told,  is  a  blunder  of  which  the  logical  outcome  is  a  state 
church,  with  an  annual  item  of  "faggots  for  heretics"  to  be  assessed 
upon  all  tax-payers.  It  would  not  be  wise  for  any  moderate  dialectician 
to  question  the  construction  of  the  syllogisms  which  have  brought 
really  great  men  to  these  dismal  conclusions;  but  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  take  an  evening  walk  with  one  of 
them  (Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  for  instance)  through  the  main  street  of  a 
I?ew  England  town,  and  see  if  he  would  recognize  any  tendency  to  the 
evils  that  he  had  predicted.  He  would  be  shown  the  ancient  barroom 
(happily  closed)  which  an  unfettered  private  enterprise  once  provided 
as  the  sole  place  of  evening  resort.  Some  of  the  older  inhabitants 
j  might  be  summoned  to  give  their  recollections  of  this  central  rallying 
place.  It  was  the  social  exchange  of  the  community,  every  night  ablaze 
M'ith  light,  inviting  all  male  pas.sers-by  to  try  the  animal  comforts  of 
spirits  and  tobacco.  Even  persons  of  local  respectability,  having  no- 
'where  else  to  go,  were  wont  to  stray  in  and  stupefy  themselves  into 
•ndurance  of  the  vulgar  jests  of  the  barkeei>er  and  the  chorus  of  brutal 
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talk  tbat  must  prevail  when  whisky  is  abundant  and  women  are  left 
out.  Our  distinguished  thinker  would  learn  that  this  tippling  house 
bad  been  closed  by  the  flat  of  a  government  which  no  longer  permits 
the  open  bar  to  flaunt  its  temptations  in  the  face  of  men  ;  and  not  only 
was  the  liberty  of  the  liquor  dealing  citizen  thus  outraged,  and  his 
private  enterprise  remorselessly  put  down,  but  this  same  government 
(going  on  from  bad  to  worse)  audaciously  exceeded  its  proper  functions 
by  opening  a  spacious  library,  heated  and  lighted  at  the  general  cost. 
Instead  of  the  barkeeper  and  his  satellites,  we  find  modest  and  pleasing 
young  women  dispensing  books  over  the  counter.  Here  are  working- 
men,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  reading  in  comfortable  seats  or 
selecting  volumes  to  make  home  attractive.  If  we  should  estimate  in 
dollars  the  saving  to  the  community'  of  that  government  action  which 
theorists  have  condemned,  the  result  would  be  most  gratifying.  To  the 
moral  advance  which  in  this  case  had  been  initiated  by  substitutiug  a 
public  institution  for  a  private  enterprise,  there  would  be  no  want  of 
fervent  testimony.  Of  course  one  could  not  ask  an  inexorable  logician 
to  abandon  those  compact  formulas  about  the  limits  of  state  action, 
which  are  the  best  of  labor  saving  inventions  to  all  who  can  accept 
them.  We  could  only  set  against  the  philosopher's  reasoning  what  a 
poet  has  called  "  the  unreasoning  progress  of  the  world  ; "'  and  we  may 
rejoice  that  no  American  citizen  who  has  studied  the  actual  workings 
and  perceived  the  yet  undeveloped  capabilities  of  his  town  library  is  , 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  deductions  of  a  merely  verbal  logic.  He 
is  familiar  with  at  least  one  form  of  this  dreaded  government  interfer- 
ence, which  not  only  expresses  the  collective  will  of  the  people,  but ' 
constantly  tends  to  inform  and  purify  its  sources. 

The  diminution  of  human  effort  necessary  to  produce  a  given  result  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  one  of  our  free  libraries.  One 
is  tempted  to  parody  the  Celtic  paradox,  that  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another  and  a  great  deal  better  too,  by  saying  that  a  public  library  is  just 
as  good  as  a  private  one,  and  for  the  effective  study  of  books  has  decided 
advantages  over  it.  A  student  is  much  more  apt  to  flx  and  record 
the  results  of  reading  if  the  book  is  not  owned.  The  volumes  which 
stand  on  his  private  shelves  may  be  mastered  at  any  time,  which  turns 
out  to  be  no  time,  or  rather  they  need  not  be  mastered  at  all,  for  tbere 
they  are,  ready  for  reference  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  the  books  bor- 
rowed for  a  few  weeks  from  the  public  library  he  is  compelled  to  read, 
carefully,  and  with  pen  in  hand.  The  one  secular  institution  which 
encourages  self-development  as  an  aim  should  be  especially  favored  in: 
the  times  upon  which  we  have  fallen.  Who  has  not  had  moments  ofj 
skepticism  touching  the  solid  advantages  to  humanity  of  the  mechauical| 
triumphs  our  generation  has  seen  !  They  have  created  a  host  of  newi 
desires  to  be  gratitied,  of  unimagined  luxuries  to  stimulate  the  fierce' 
competitions  which  thrust  the  weakest  to  the  wall.  But  we  cannot  helpj 
entertaining  Mr.  Mill's  puiiifal  doubt  whether  all  the  splendid  achievei 
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meuts  of  i>liysios  and  chemistry  have  yet  lightened  the  toil  of  a  single 
human  being.  We  read  that  the  railroads  are  rapidly  extending  the 
cattle  plague  and  the  cholera,  and  that  Mr.  Adams  told  the  Comte  de 
Paris  that,  had  the  ocean  telegrai)h  been  laid  a  few  years  earlier,  the 
frightful  calamity  of  a  war  between  England  and  America  could  not 
have  been  avoided.  If  we  would  bind  these  Titans  in  wholesome  service 
to  the  higher  interests  of  our  race,  it  must  be.  done  by  a  commensurate 
expansion  of  the  means  of  popular  education.  It  will  not  do  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  their  advent  has  greatly  increased  the  ditiiculties  of  main- 
taining a  healthy  political  system.  It  is  oidy  by  constantly  extending 
knowledge  that  we  may  take  good  heart,  and  accept  the  situation.  The 
best  use  to  which  we  can  put  the  stage  coach  of  our  ancestors  is  to  carry 
lis  to  the  railroad,  and  we  can  best  employ  their  precious  legacy  of  the 
free  school  as  a  conveyance  to  the  free  library. 

j     There  is  one  question  concerning  the  functions  of  free  libraries  upon 
'  which  different  opinions  are  held  by  estimable  persons.     Should  an  in- 
stitution, supported  by  tax-payers  to  promote  the  general  interests  of 
I  the  community,  hasten  to  supply  any  books  which  people  can  be  induced 
•  to  ask  for  by  unscrui)ulous  puffs  with  which  publishers  fill  the  papers  ? 
^It  must,  of  course,  1)e  admitted  that  there  may  be  good  reasons  why 
the  libraries  of  wealthy  cities  should  preserve  single  copies  of  every- 
thing that  comes  to  hand.     Silly,  and  even  immoral,  publications  may 
offer  illustrations  to  the  student  of  history,  and  give  him  valuable  aid 
{ill  reproducing  the  life  of  the  past.      But  the  smaller  libraries,  which 
|cannot  aim  at  completeness,  have  not  this  excuse  for  neglecting  to  exer- 
icise  a  reasonable  censorship  upon  books,  and  for  seeking  only  to  adapt 
'their  supjdies  to  a  temporary  and  indiscriminating  demand.     Surely  a 
jstate  which  lays  heavy  taxes  upon  the  citizen  in  order  that  children 
;may  be  taught  to  read  is  bound  to  take  some  interest  in  what  they  read ; 
and  its  representatives  may  well  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  that  an 
I'Qcreased  facility  for  obtaining  works  of  sensational  fiction  is  not  the 
ispecial  need  of  our  country  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  its  inde- 
ipeudence. 

I  Physicians  versed  in  the  treatment  of  those  nerve  centres,  whose 
llisorder  has  so  alarmingly  increased  of  late  years,  have  testified  to  the 
Enervating  influence  of  the  prevalent  romantic  literature,  and  declared 
it  to  be  a  fruitful  cause  of  evil  to  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  interesting 
|<tndy  of  the  effects  of  novel  reading  in  America,  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
jisaac  Eay's  treatise  upon  Mental  Hygiene,  should  be  familiar  to  all 
ivho  are  responsible  for  the  education  of  our  people.  Senator  Yeamau, 
u  his  recent  work  upon  government,  exclaims : 

The  volumes  of  trash  poured  forth  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly,  are  appallius.     Many 
!<UDd8,  which,  if  coufiaed  to  a  few  voluuies,  would  become  valuable  thinkers,  are  lost 
I     n  the  wilderness  of  brilliant  and  frajjrant  weeds. 

i   I  It  has  been  very  hastily  assumed  that  if  our  young  people  cannot 
'    jbtain  the  sensational  novels  which  they  crave,  they  will  make  no  use 
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of  the  town  library.     But  tbis  is  not  so.     Boys  and  girls  will  read  what 
is  put  in  their  way,  provided  their  attention  is  judiciously  directed,  and  ( 
the  author  is  not  above  their  capacity.    I  am,  fortunately,  able  to  ad- ! 
duce  direct  testimony  to  a  truth  which  will  appear  self  evident  to  many 
who  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  masses  of  our  people  and 
have  studied  their  requirements. 

There  is  a  free  library  in  Germantown,  Pa,,  sustained  by  the  liberality  ' 
of  a  religious  body,  and  frequented  by  artisans  and  working  people  of 
both  sexes.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  six  years,  contains  at  present 
more  than  7,000  volumes,  and  takes  the  extreme  position  of  excluding  all 
novels  from  its  shelves.  A  passage  from  the  report  for  1874,  of  its 
librarian,  Mr.  William  Kite,  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
affirm  that  libraries  have  no  interest  for  the  masses  of  our  people  unless 
they  administer  sensational  fiction  in  heroic  doses  : 

In  watching  the  use  of  our  library  as  it  is  move  and  more  resorted  to  by  th^  younger 
readers  of  our  community,  I  have  been  much  interested  in  its  intliieuce  in  weaning  theui 
from  a  desire  for  works  of  tiction.  On  first  joining  the  library,  the  new  comers  often 
ask  for  such  books,  but  failing  to  procure  them,  and  having  their  attention  turned  to 
works  of  interest  and  instruction,  in  almost  every  instance  they  settle  down  to  good 
reading  and  cease  asking  for  novels.  I  am  persuaded  that  much  of  this  vitiated  taste 
is  cultivated  by  the  purveyors  to  the  reading  classes,  and  that  they  are  responsible  foi 
an  ai)petite  they  often  profess  to  deplore,  but  continue  to  cater  to,  under  the  plausible 
excuse  that  the  public  will  have  such  works. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Kite  (dated  November  11, 1875)  gives  most  gratify 
ing  statements  concerning  the  growth  and  success  of  the  Friends'  Free 
Library.  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  following  extracts,  as  beariuj 
upon  the  matter  in  hand  : 

As  to  the  question  of  inducing  readers  to  substitute  wholesome  I'eading  for  fictioi 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  about  it.  It  requires  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  care 
takers  to  assume  the  labor  of  leading  their  tastes  for  a  time.  A  very  considerabl. 
number  of  the  frequenters  of  our  library  are  factory  girls,  the  class  most  disposed  t 
seek  amusement  in  novels  and  peculiarly  liable  to  be  injured  by  their  false  pictures  o 
life.  These  young  people  have,  under  our  State  laws,  an  education  equal  to  readin . 
average  literature.  .  .  .  According  to  our  gauge  of  their  mental  calibre,  we  ottV 
to  select  an  interesting  book  for  them.  They  seem  often  like  children  learnin 
to  walk ;  they  must  be  led  awhile,  but  they  soon  cater  for  themselves ;  we  ha\' 
thought  but  few  leave  because  they  cannot  procure  works  of  fiction.  .  .  .  W 
receive  great  help,  in  rightly  leading  our  young  readers,  from  our  juvenile  department 
Perhaps  the  name  hardly  conveys  the  nature  of  the  books,  for  it  contains  many  worl, 
intended  to  give  rudimentary  instruction  in  natural  history  and  science,  and  does  nO 
contain  children's  novels,  Sunday  school  or  others.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  relaxation  * 
the  sense  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  novel  reading  is  obtained  by  our  readers  in  the  uj 
of  books  of  travel,  of  wliich  we  have  a  rich  collection. 

In  further  illustration  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  better  America] 
opinion  upon  the  matter  under  con.sideration,  I  quote  from  the  lastrepoj 
(1875)  of  the  examining  committee  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Th;' 
committee  was  composed  of  well  known  and  responsible  men,  who  lUJi 
be  presumed  to  have  given  due  consideration  to  the  language  th<| 
sanction.     The  italics  in  the  following  extract  are  mine  : 
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There  is  a  vast  range  of  ephemeral  litoratiiro,  exciting  anil  fascinating,  ap:)Iogotic  of 
vice  or  confnsing  distinctions  botwoou  plain  right  and  wrong;  fostoring  discontent 
with  the  peaceful,  homely  duties  which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  average  men  and 
women's  lives;  responsible  for  an  immense  amount  of  tiio  mental  disease  and  moral 
irregularities  which  are  so  troublesome  an  element  in  modern  society  —  and  this  is  the 
kind  of  reading  to  which  multitudes  naturally  take,  which  it  is  not  the  bn^iniss  of  a  town 
librari/  to  siippli/,  althougli  for  a  time  it  may  bo  expedient  to  yield  to  its  claims  while 
awaiting  the  development  of  a  more  elevated  taste.  Notwithstanding  many  popular 
notions  to  the  contrary,  it  is  no  part  of  tiie  duty  of  a  municipality !  to  raise  taxes  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people,  unless  the  amusement  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  conducive 
to  the  higher  ends  of  good  citizenship.  .  .  .  The  sole  relation  of  a  town  library  to 
the  general  interest  is  as  a  supplement  to  the  school  system;  as  an  instrnmcntality  of  hiyher 
I  iiutruclioH  to  all  classes  of  people. 

\     No  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  groat  majority  of  books  in  a  free 
'  library  should  be  emphatically'popular  iu  their  character.     They  should 
furuish  roadiuf?  iuteresting  and  intelligible  to  the  average  graduate  of 
!  the  schools.    And  there  is  uo  lack  of  such  works.    The  outlines  of  the 
sciences  have  been  given  by  men  of  genius  after  metho<ls  the  most  sim- 
ple and  attractive.    History  and  biography  in  the  hands  of  competent 
authors  fascinate  the  imagination  and  give  a  healthy  stimulus  to  thought. 
;The  narratives  of  traveler.*;,  beautifully  illustrated  as  they  so  often  are 
|at  the  present  day,  are  thrilling  enough  to  gratify  that  love  of  wild 
iadveuture  which  is  at  times  a  wholesome  recoil  from  the  monotonies  of 
'civilization.     Some  of  the  <?reat  masters  of  romance  interest,  and  at  the 
Lsame  time  elevate  and  teach.     What  theologian  has  shown  the  power 
jof  secret  sin  to  inthrall  the  human   heart   as  Hawthorne  has  shown 
h  in  the  Scarlet  Letter  ?    Can  Milton's  noble  Ode  on  the  Morning  of 
iChrist's  Nativity  reach   the  average  ear  like   the  lovely    Christmas 
(Carol  of  Charles  Dickens  ?    Few  persons  could  think  it  desirable  to 
lexclude  all  fiction  from  their  town  library.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit 
|certain  works  of  imagination  of  pure  moral  tendency,  which  have  proved 
|their  vitality  by  living  at  least  a  year  or  two ;  it  is  quite  another  thing 
!^o  assume  that  the  town  library  is  to  be  made  a  rival   agency  to  the 
Ibook  club,  the  weekly  paper,  the  news  stand,  and  the  railroad  depot,  for 
disseminating  what  are  properly  enough  called  "  the  novels  of  the  day.'* 
trranted  that  fiction  is  an  important  ingredient  in  education,  it  is  not 
che  ingredient  which  is  especially  lacking  in  American  education  at  the 
present  time,  and  which  the  public  funds  must  hasten  to  supply. 
i  It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  taking  needless  pains   to   emphasize 
^'iews  which  all  leaders  of  opinion  willingly  accept.     Unhappily  this  is 
[lot  the  case.    A  gentleman,  whose  honorable  military  services  always 
lecore  him  the  public  ear,  declared,  in  a  recent  address,  that  free  libra- 
ries should  distribute  the  literature  known  as  "dime  novels,"  seeing 
that  these  productions,  although  "highly  seu.sational,"  are  "morally 
liarmless."    The  fallacy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  almost  too  transparent  for 
Bxposure.     Morally  harmless  to  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances? 
I'lany  physiologists  believe  that,  to  certain  persons  at  certain  periods  of 
'ife,  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  not  only  morally  harm- 
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less  but  physically  beneficial.  Would  it  be  well,  then,  for  our  towns,  at 
the  collations  some  of  them  give  to  parents  and  pupils  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  to  place  plentiful  supplies  of  wine  and  spirits  upon  the 
tables?  Kobody  will  deny  that  an  occasional  dime  novel  may  be  mor. 
ally  harmless  to  the  middle  aged  mechanic  at  the  close  of  his  day  of 
honest  work.  He  is  amused  at  the  lurid  pictures  of  the  everyday 
world  he  knows  so  well,  takes  care  to  put  the  book  out  of  the  way  of 
his  children,  and  finds  himself  none  the  worse  for  his  laugh  over  the 
bloody  business  of  the  villain  and  the  impossible  amours  of  the  heroine. 
But  now  let  us  look  at  the  testimony  of  Jesse  Pomeroy,  the  boy  mur- 
derer, at  present  under  sentence  of  death.  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields,  in  a  lecture 
of  which  I  find  a  notice  in  the  Boston  Journal,  (December  14,  1875,) 
reports  a  conversation  held  with  this  miserable  youth  : 

Pomeroy,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  said  that  he  had  always  been  a  great  reader 
of  blood  and  thunder  stories,  having  read  probably  sixtj'  "  dime  novels,"  all  treating  of 
scalping  and  deeds  of  violence.  The  boy  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  readiii"; 
of  those  books  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  course,  and  he  would  advise  all  boys  to 
leave  them  alone. 

If  it  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  supply  boj^s  and  girls  with 
dime  novels,  and  the  business  of  the  schools  to  tax  the  people  that 
they  may  be  taught  to  read  them,  public  education  is  not  quite  as  de- 
fensible as  many  persons  have  supposed. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  draw  any  definite  line  respecting  the  selection 
of  books  for  free  libraries,  and  to  declare  it  worthy  of  universal  adop  j 
tion.    The  gentlemen  of  the  Boston  committee,  while  proclaiming  the! 
principle  which  these  institutions  should  embody,  imply  that  it  is  pro 
visioually  expedient  to  furnish  the  literature  whose  tendencies  they  si 
unequivocally  condemn.     I  am  not  concerned  to  dispute  their  conclu, 
siou.    The  question  deserves  very  grave  consideration,  and  its  decisioi, 
may  wisely  differ  in  different  communities.     Libraries  already  orgauizei 
may  for  a  time  be  fettered  by  precedents  that  were  hastily  established 
It  may  be  best  that  their  managers  should  not  directly  oppose  existing 
prejudices,  but  should  gradually  gain  such  spots  of  vantage  ground  a 
may  be  held  against  unreasonable  attacks.     Some  of  our  librarians  hav: 
already  entered  upon  an  important  line  of  duty,  and  offer  wise  guidauc 
to  their  communities  in  the  art  of  effective  reading.    The  efforts  of  Mi^ 
Winsor  and  other  pioneers  in  this  direction  should  be  met  in  a  spirit  oj 
thorough   and   cordial  appreciation.     They  have   recognized   the  faC 
that  they  are  not  servants  to  supply  a  demand,  but  that  (within  UimU\ 
they  are  responsible  for  the  direction  of  a  new  and  mighty  force.    Ij 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  directors  of  our  smaller  libraries  will  graduall 
attain  conceptions  of  public  duty  which  will  prevent  them  from  cour 
ing  a  temporary  popularity  by  hastening  to  supply  immature  and  uurei 
ulated  minds  with  the  feverish  excitements  they  have  learned  to  crav 
There  is  a  silent  opinion  ready  to  sustain  those  who  will  associate  wil| 
the  town  library  an  atmosphere  of  pure  ideas  and  generous  tradition| 
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We  cannot  evade  a  responsibility  wbicli  has  been  placed  ni)oii  us  of 
this  passing  generation.    One  of  the  most  pronusing  institutions  yet 
born  into  the  world  must  be  bequeathed  to  our  successors  as  an  instru- 
ment always  working  in  the  direction  of  moral  and  social  development. 
As  uot  without  couuectiou  with  the  subject  just  dismissed,  I  desire 
to  i)rotest  against  the  very  common  assum[)tion  that  the  number  of 
books  a  library  circulates  serves  to   measure  its  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity sustaining  it.    Even  if  we  reach  this  conclusion  by  reckoning 
only  the  works  of  real  value  which  are  called  for,  it  may  be  wholly  fal- 
lacious.    If  such  a  test  is  to  be  recognized,  the  noble  work  that  has  been 
done  in  cataloguing  will  often  appear  to  be  superliuous.    I  am  sure  that 
many  persons  consulting  the  Boston  Public  Library  will  agree  with 
me  that  its  peculiar  advantage  lies  less  in  the  great  number  of  its  books, 
than  in  the  fact  that  exhaustive  catalogues  guide  the  student  to  just  the 
book  he  wants;  he  is  not  compelled  to  swell  statistics  of  circulation  by 
taking  out  ten  books  that  were  not  wanted  in  order  to  find  the  volume 
of  which  he  stands  in  need.     A  little  reflection  will  make  it  evident  that 
Ithe  circulation  credited  to  a  free  library  may  throw  very  faint  light  upon 
;:be  one  important  question  of  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  its  privi- 
leges have  been  used.    To  set  everybody  to  reading  in  all  leisure  hours 
is  not  necessarily  the  best  thing  that  the  institution  can  do  for  us.   Much 
|)f  its  highest   usefulness   must  reach  the  tax-paj-er  iudirectl}-,   and 
hrough   vicarious  channels.    Our  people  are  an  exceptionally  good 
;uedium  for  the  transmission  of  intellectual  force.    The  free  library  will 
l)enefit  many  of  its  sui)porters  through  the  minister's  sermon  and  the 
physician's  practice ;  the  editor's  leader  will  lead  toward  sounder  con- 
jlusious;  the  teacher  will  learn,  not  only  something  worth  comumui- 
ating,  but  the  best  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  orally  to  opening 
;iiiuds.    An  educational  centre  may  confer  no  slight  blessing  ui)on  out- 
iyiug  dependencies  by  leading  to  the  recovery  of  the  lost  art  of  couver- 
lation,  as  quickening  as  vulgar  personal  gossip  is  enfeebling  to  the 
luman  mind.     It  is  plain  that  no  attainable  statistics  will  measure  the 
irork  of  the  town  library.     There  are  no  figures  that  will  tell  us,  even 
pproximately,  what  portion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  community  would 
iave  lain  dormant  without  it.      How  many  individuals  of  exceptional 
|apacity  have  been  encouraged  in  thinking  and  acting  more  wisely  than 
(he  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens,  we  can  never  know.     We  must  take  for 
ranted  what  is  incapable  of  direct  demonstration.     But  it  is  important 
3  remember  that  as  intellectual  cllort  is  kindled  fewer  books  may  bo 
anted.    Excessive  indulgence  in  miscellaneous  reading  is  soon  found 
)  be  incompatible  with  any  real  assimilation  of  knowledge.     Statistics 
re  desirable  so  long  as  we  do  not  credit  them  with  information  which 
ley  cannot  give.     It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  usefulness  of  a  free 
brary  may  increase  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  circulation  of  its  books. 
It  is  yet  too  soon  to  estimate  the  wonderful  results  to  which  this  gift 
literature  to  the  masses  of  the  people  is  destined  to  lead.    It  will 
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act  and  react  upon  our  successors  in  ways  that  we  can  scarcely  autiei-i 
pate.    Mr.  Froude  has  contended  that  the  transition  from  the  old  indus-i 
trial  education  to  the  modern  book  education  is  not  for. the  present  a 
sign  of  what  can  be  called  progress.     But  this  is  only  sayiug  that  all ' 
fruitful  principles  bring  temporary. disorder  in  their  train.     Something 
may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  discipline  that  went  with  apprenticeship, 
when  contrasted  with  the  smattering  of  unvitalized  knowledge  which 
was  all  that  some  of  the  earlier  experiments  in  public  education  seemed 
able  to  supply.     But  the  moment  the  public  school  is  supplemented  by 
a  public  library,  its  capacity  is  increased  an  hundredfold.     And  this 
should  be  recognized  by  some  modification  of  the  ends  at  which  our  earlier 
schools,  the  schools  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  direct  their  energies. 
When  good  books  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  wealthy,  there  was 
some  excuse  for  crowding  a  child's  memory  with  disconnected  scraps  ot 
knowledge.    But  now  that  the  free  library  is  opened,  sounder  method.- 
are  demanded.    The  miscellaneous  examining  must  give  place  to  a  traiu 
ing  that  tends  to  develop  the  reflective  and  logical  faculties  of  the  mind 
Our  classical  schools,  the  schools  of  a  small  class,  defend  their  narrow 
course  of  study  with  the  plea  that  it  is  their  special  work  to  fit  for  the  wide; 
opportunities  of  college.     It  is  fast  becoming    the  work  of  the  school; 
of  our  governing  majority  to  fit  for  the  peo])le's  college,  the  town  library 
Many  years  ago,  Macaulay  declared  the  literature  then  extant  in  th« 
English  language  of  far  greater  value  than  the  literature  extant  in  al 
the  languages  of  the  world  three  centuries  before.     The  noble  coutri 
butions  that  this  literature  has  received  during  the  last  score  of  year 
throw  a  new  emphasis  upon  the  statement.     When  our  public  instru( 
tion   gives  the  power  of  reading  English  with  ea?e,  and  of  writing  i 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  delicacies  of  its  vocabulary,  when  it  i 
perceived  that  its  true  end  is  to  facilitate  and  systematize  the  use  of  pul 
lie  books,  the  cost  of  popular  education  will  be  repaid  in  a  social  advanct 
ment  which  now  seems  in  the  dimmest  future.  j 

The  free  library  will  tend  to  establish  some  better  proportion  betweei 
the  work  which  must  be  done  in  America  and  the  means  provided  tod 
it.  It  will  give  the  man  of  originality  an  opportunity  of  finding  tl 
sympathy  and  support  which  are  somewhere  waiting  for  him.  Und( 
its  hospitable  roof  the  pamphlet  may  again  assume  a  ministry  of  instruj 
tion  not  held  of  late  years.  Much  valuable  investigation  is  done  Ij 
men  who  have  neither  the  time  to  write  books  nor  the  money  to  public 
them.  Let  them  remember  that  a  few  hundred  copies  of  a  painphl'i 
are  cheaply  produced,  and,  distributed  among  the  free  libraries,  wii 
reach  those  who  are  prepared  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  discussej 
It  is  no  slight  privilege  to  secure  that  small  circle  of  sympathetic  real 
ers  who  can  be  picked  from  the  crowd  in  no  other  way.  And  thej 
publications,  when  good  work  is  put  into  them,  are  no  longer  ephemeKJ 
Bound  into  volumes,  and  catalogued  under  the  subjects  of  which  th<| 
treat,  they,  remain  to  shed  whatever  light  may  be  in  them  upon  dififlct' 
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ties  with  which  the  world  is  tormciittMl.  The  politician,  trammeled,  it 
may  l>c,  with  the  fetters  of  his  party,  the  Journalist,  not  always  emanci- 
pate<l  troii  allegiance  to  tenipi)r.iry  e.>:[)eilien(Mes,  easily  reach  the  gen- 
eral ear.  A  new  nieatis  of  (•oniiiinnication  with  the  i)eo])le  is  opening 
for  the  in(lcpen<lent  thinker  who  may  in  the  end  direct  them  both.  Ir 
will  not  l)c  the  least  service  rendered  by  the  free  library  if  men  of  moral 
h>rce,  who  ntay  hold  uTi])opular  opinions,  aie  able  to  touch  the  pores 
through  which  the  public  is  receptive. 

It  is  to  be  hoi)e(l  that  each  free  library  will  gradually  become  the 
centre  of  the  higher  life  of  its  community,  and  will  successfully  ai)peal 
to  private  liberality  for  an  increasing  attractiveness.     A  few  wealthy 
men  have  already  seen  that  there  is  no  surer  way  of  benefiting  their 
neighborhoods  than   by  providing  perman(Mit  library  buildings,  capable 
of  giving  the  pleasure  and  education  which  fair  forms  and  beautiful  col- 
oring art'ord.     It  were  well  to  set  apart  some  room  in  such  an  edifice  for 
the  display  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  and  to  establish  the  cus- 
tom of  lending  objects  of  interest  for  free  exhibition.     The  usage  of  giv- 
ing the  first  and  best  of  everything  to  the  sovereign  is  too  good  to  abau- 
uloQ  to  the  "  ettete  despotisms  of  Europe."    It  will  bear  transplanting. 
'Why  shouUl  not  every  one  of  us  acknowledge  gracefully  the  claims  of 
!the  general  public?     When  the  prosperous  citizen  treats  himself  to  a 
i\vork  of  art,  let  it  tarry  a  month  at  the  town    library  on  the  waj'  to  its 
ll)rivate  destination.     It  will  give  its  possessor  a  healthier  enjoyment  for 
Isubjectiou  to  this  i)opular  quarantine.     And  not  the  wealthy  alone,  but 
jill  classes  of  the  cammuuity  should  be  encouraged  to  give  some  service 
|;o  their  library.     When  the  state  bestows  a  privilege,  it  creates  an  obli- 
l^ation  which  it  is  courteous  to  acknowledge.     Any  one  who  takes  a  few 
j,'ood  newsi)apers,  or  can  borrow  them  of  his  neighbors  before  they  are 
jised  for  kindlings,  may  make  a  valuable   gift  to  his  town  library.     By 
giving  a  few  moments  every  evening   any  one  can  prepare  and  index  a 
Icrap  book  which  will  always  be  associated  with  its  donor  as  a  volume 
Ikbsolutely  unique,  and    of  permanent  interest.     ]\lixed  with  masses  of 
joolish  and  frivolous  matter,  much  of  the  best  thought  of  the  day  finds 
p  way  into  the  newspapers.     Finance,  free  trade,  the  relations  of  capi- 
Ittl  and  labor,  and  other  important  subjects  of  research,  are  illustrated 
lot  only  by  the  essays  of  able  journalists,  but  By  the  crisp  correspoud- 
luee  of  active  men  whose  business  brings  then)  lace  to  face  with  the 
jliort-<-omings  of  legislation.     The    millionaire  who,  by  spending  thou- 
luds,  should  present  the  four  Shakspere  folios  to  his  town  library, 
oald  be  thought  to  have  honorably  connected  bis  name  with  the  insti- 
Jtion  ;  but  the  man  or  woman  who   gives  four  folio  scrap  books  filled 
itb  the  best  contemporary  discussions  of  a  few  great  topics  of  human 
iterest,  is  a  far  more  useful  benefactor. 

To  the  statesman,  to  the  student  of  history,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
wler,  the  work  will  gain  in  value  as  the  years  go  by.     It  seems  doubt- 
il  whether  the  multitudinous  records  of  the  times  that  are  thrown 
2G  E 
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daily  from  tlie  press  cau  be  accomroodated  within  the  walls  of  any 
institution.  But  to  preserve  judicious  selections,  capable  of  easy  refer- 
ence, will  always  be  a  high  form  of  literary  usefulness. 

When  Thomas  Hobbes  declared  that  democracy  was  only  another 
name  for  an  aristocracy  of  orators,  he  never  conceived  of  a  democracy 
which  should  be  molded  by  the  daily  journal  and  the  free  library.  To 
this  latter  agency  we  may  hopefully  look  for  the  gradual  deliverance  of 
the  people  Irom  the  wiles  of  the  rhetorician  and  stump  orator,  with  their 
distorted  fancies  and  onesided  collection  of  facts.  As  the  varied 
intelligence  which  books  can  supply  shall  be  more  and  more  wisely 
assimilated,  the  essential  elements  of  every  political  and  social  question 
may  be  confidently  submitted  to  that  instructed  common  sense  upon 
which  the  founders  of  our  Government  relied.  Let  us  study  to  perfect 
the  workings  of  this  crowning  department  in  our  apparatus  for  popular 
education.  Unlike  all  other  public  charities,  the  free  library  is  equally 
generous  to  those  who  have  and  to  those  who  lack.  It  cares  ns  tenderly 
for  the  many  as  for  the  few,  and  removes  some  of  those  painful  con- 
trasts in  human  opportunity  which  all  good  men  are  anxious  to  rectify 
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LIBRARIES  —  Buildings — General  management — Catalog les  —  Details cf  man- 
agement—  Choice  of  books. 

Nowliere  does  the  public  library  system  liiul  a  better  field  than  in 
those  comnuinities  wliich  are  largely  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
density  of  the  population,  the  scircity  of  books  in  private  ownership, 
the  dreariness  and  the  dangers  of  boarding  house  life,  the  generally  un- 
employed evenings  of  most  of  the  people,  offer  conditions  eminently 
suited  to  give  a  public  library  success  and  usefulness.  These  facts 
have  been  recognized  early  in  the  history  of  most  of  our  manufacturing 
towns,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  libraries  on  some  public 
or  semi-public  basis.  Four  classes  of  libraries  have  resulted  from  these 
attemi>ts. 

1.   MILL  LIBRARIES. 

Some  of  the  larger  mau^ufacturing  corporations  have  established 
j  extensive  libraries  for  the  use  of  their  employes.  That  of  the  Pacific 
Mills,  in  Liwrence,  Mass.,  is  a  good  example  of  this  class.  To  its 
establishment  the  cori)oration  contributed  generously,  but  it  is  now 
maintained  by  a  contribution  of  one  cent  a  week  from  each  employe. 
This  assessment  is  deducted  from  the  wages  by  the  paymaster,  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  by  each  employe  on  entering 
the  service  of  the  corporation,  and  as  the  average  number  of  hands 
employed  is  from  four  thousand  to  four  thousand  five  hundred,  the  sum 
thas  realized  is  sufficient  to  support  the  library.  It  is  open  every 
evening  for  the  drawing  of  books,  and  for  the  use  of  its  well  furnished 
reading  room.  The  library  now  contains  some  6,000  volumes,  and 
while  there  is  sufficient  light  reading  to  furnish  entertainment  for  those 
who  seek  nothing  more,  there  is  also  a  large  and  growing  accumulation  of 
the  best  books  in  all  departments  of  literature  which  are  adapted  to 
fbe  needs  of  a  circulating  library.  No  one  familiar  with  the  workings 
I  this  great  mill  can  fail  to  see  the  benefit  of  the  library  in  cultivating 
"uong  the  operatives  literary  tastes  and  ambitions,  and  an  esprit  du 
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corps  of  great  value  to  all  the  interests  of  the  corporatiou.     The  same  is 
true  of  tlie  many  other  instances  of  libraries  of  this  class.^ 

II.    SOCIAL  LIBRARIES. 

Libraries  of  this  class  are  not  peculiar  to  manufacturing  towns,  as 
they  have  been  nowhere  else  so  successful  as  iu  the  large  cities,  where 
they  are,  in  most  cases,  known  as  mercantile  libraries.  But  the  manu- 
facturing towns  have  nearly  all  had  their  library  societies,  which  have 
filled  an  imi)ortaut  place  iu  the  cultivation  of  literaiy  tastes,  and  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  more  modern  system  of  free  libraries.  Most  of 
the  present  free  libraries  hare,  in  fact,  been  formed  on  the  nucleus  fur- 
nished by  a  social  library,  and  would  probably  have  never  come  into 
existence  without  the  spur  to  [)ublic  effort  which  is  found  in  the  gift  of 
such  a  nucleus.  Social  libraries  seem  now  to  have  had  their  day,  and, 
even  where  they  have  not  been  superseded  by  free  libraries,  are  appar- 
ently losing  ground  in  the  presence  of  the  general  expectation  of  better 
things. 

III.   ENDOWED   FREE  LIBRARIES. 

To  the  honor  of  the  men  who  have  labored  at  the  foundation  of  our 
great  manufacturing  interests,  and  have  receivetl  large  wealth  as  their 
merited  return,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  have,  in  many  instances, 
spent  this  wealth  with  a  liberal  hand  for  the  benefit  of  the  people- 
Their  benefactions  have  oiteu  taken  the  form  of  a  gift  or  bequest  for 
the  establishment  or  support  and  enlargement  of  a  public  library- 
^Vhat  could  be  a  better  use  of  wealth  ac(juired  by  the  a[)plication  of 
superior  skill  and  intelligence  to  manufactures,  than  to  employ  it  iu  dif- 

'  The  followino;  from  O.  A.  Archer,  librarian  of  the  Blackinton  (Mass.)  Library,  atiords 
another  illustration  ot"  the  goo;l  a  public  library  will  do  in  a  conninuiity  largely  com-  I 
posed  of  operatives  iu  manufactories :  ^  ' 

"  On  lirst  settling  iu  the  village,  about  eighte-iu  years  ago,  I  found  a  large  number  j 
of  men  and  boys  who  had  nothing  to  read,  and  they  spent  their  evenings  in  louiigiug  | 
at  the  village  store.  I  offered  to  loan  tliein  books  from  my  private  library,  which  otter  , 
was  eagerly  accepted.  Tlie  demand  was  soon  greattr  than  the  supply,  and  I  detcrniiued 
to  commence  collecting  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  public.  A  small  sum  was  raised  by  j 
snijscription  in  the  ontset,  and  although  our  additions  hn\u  not  since  been  liirge,  we  ' 
have  kept  the  library  in  good  condition,  and  have  managed  to  oljtain  from  time  to  time  I 
such  new  works  as  the  character  of  our  readers  seemed  to  deu.aud.  ; 

"The  patrons  of  the  library  are  mainly  operatives,  who,  after  a  day  of  toil,  require; 
reading  Hugely  of  a  light  character,  as  a  means  of  relaxation  ;  hence  a  large  i)art  of  our' 
books  are  of  the  best  class  of  liction.  The  average  factory  giil  takes  amazingly  toj 
Mary  J.  Holmes,  Marion  Harlaud,  and  the  like,  while  many  of  the  men  read  Irviug.j 
Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray.  Books  of  travel  are  favorites,  especially  with  tbei 
young  folks,  while  the  works  of  Miss  Alcott  and  Sophie  May  are  iu  great  demand.  lul 
order  to  make  a  library  in  a  given  locality  of  real  service  to  the  people,  much  discriui-f 
ination  is  needful  in  selecting  books  that  will  be  read.  A  thousand  volumes  of  Greek! 
and  Roman  classics,  or  scientific  works,  would  be  of  very  little  use  in  a  small  factory 
village.  Still,  the  aim  with  us  is  to  get  the  best  of  every  class,  and  gradually  worli 
in  books  of  a  higher  class,  as  the  dema/ud  for  them  is  created."  —  EnnoKS. 
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fiisin<r  iDtelli^eiice  uinoiif;'  those  who  have  coiitrihiited  to  its  accumula- 
tion by  honest  toil  ?  Such  things  as  these  are  the  most  serious  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  those  who  would  array  labor  against  capital  as 
against  a  natural  enemy. 

In  a  few  cases  a  bequest  has  furnished  all  the  nutans  for  the  estal)lish 
ment  and  support  of  a  library,  making  it  a  free  gift  to  the  people.  That 
beneticeiuje  is  doubtless  better  directed  which  is  so  applied  as  to  ujake 
its  usefulness  and  availability  depend  on  more  or  less  effort  on  the  ])art 
of  the  beneficiaries.  Thus,  the  gift  of  a  building  will  stimulate  eft'ort  in 
the  matter  of  furnishing  its  shelves  with  books  ;  or  the  sui>i>ly  of  books 
iu  one  important  department  will  excite  ambition  to  keep  the  other  de- 
partments up  with  it.  A  town  which  makes  the  liberality  of  individ- 
uals a  reason  for  not  doing  anything  in  its  public  capacity  in  any  de[)art- 
nient  of  education  or  progress,  is  sure  to  fall  behind  those  which  act  on 
the  principle  that  effort  to  procure  a  good  thing  greatly  enhances  its 
value. 

IV.   PUBLIC   FREE   LIBRARIES. 

This  expression  is  used  for  want  of  a  better  to  characterize  those 
libraries  which  are  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  regular  educational  sys- 
tem, free  to  all,  and  supported  by  taxation.  This  is  without  doubt  the 
character  of  the  public  library  of  the  future,  the  outcome  of  all  the 
experiments  of  the  past.  Only  twenty-live  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  bill  permitting  the  laying  of  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
libraries  passed  the  British  Parliament,  and  a  similar  one  oas  adopted  iu 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  ]\Iany  of  the  States  have  enacted  laws 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  public  libraries,  and  every  year  adds 
to  the  number. 

That  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  have  been  among  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  supporting  a  public  library  at  the  public  expense,  shows  the  special 
aUaptedness  of  the  system  to  such  commuinties.  Probably  no  Ameri- 
can town  or  city  can  show  so  good  a  record  of  unanimity  iu  this  matter 
as  did  the  city  of  Manchester,  England,  which  voted  to  lay  a  rate  for 
library  support  by  a  majority  of  almost  exactly  one  hundred  to  one.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  library  at  Manchester  was  not  established  by 
rates  alone,  but  enjoyed  a  generous  endowment.  The  public  libraries  of 
Manchester,  as  the  institution  with  its  branches  is  called,  are  in  the  very 
tront  rank  of  success  and  usefulness,  their  yearly  circulation  now  being 
not  far  from  half  a  million  of  volumes.  * 

Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  this  Is  the  form  which  public  libiaiies 
should  take  to  achieve  the  highest  success,  esi)ecially  in  a  manufac- 
Muing  community,  and  letjdl  efforts  to  ])romote  their  establishment  be 
nade  iu  the  direction  of  inciting,  encouraging,  and  helping  the  peojde 
'•  help  themselves  in  this  matter.  Leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
vhich  is  of  too  general  application  to  be  dwelt  on  at  length  in  this 
•aper,  it  will  next  be  iu  order  to  consider  some  of  the  details  of  library 
administration  iu  manufacturing  towns. 
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BUILDINGS. 

lu  au  industrial  community  the  library  sboukl  be  placed  where  it  will 
be  the  most  likely  to  attract  the  attention  and  induce  the  visits  of  the 
large  class  who  would  not  go  far  in  search  of  it.  The  corner  of  itnpor- 
tant  streets  in  tbe  heart  of  tlie  town  is  the  proper  place  for  it.  The 
natural  desire  to  remove  it  from  the  bustle  of  business  and  place  it  in 
some  quiet,  secluded  spot  should  be  sacrificed  to  more  practical  consid- 
erations when  there  is  a  conflict.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  wise  to  maintain  so  high  a  standard  of  excellence  in  the 
construction  of  a  building  as  has  generally  been  done.  While  testhetic 
considerations  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  building  should  by 
no  means  be  unsightly,  it  is  more  important  that  it  should  be  practi- 
cally adapted  to  its  uses,  and  its  capacity  not  be  reduced  to  siiiall  limits 
on  account  of  the  expensive  style  of  the  work.  In  many  places  the 
desire  to  secure  an  elegant  building  according  to  the  conventional  stand- 
ards has  caused  the  long  postponement  of  the  erection  of  any  building 
at  all,  while  in  others  tbe  expense  of  the  work  when  done  has  seriously 
impaired  the  resources  available  for  books  and  the  support  of  the  library. 
The  library  is  more  than  the  building,  and  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  it. 
The  attempts  at  adherence  to  the  Gothic  or  any  other  ancient  style  of 
architecture  in  buildiugs  for  modern  public  libraries  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful, and  cannot  be  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  At  the  same  time,  the 
expense  attending  such  attempts  is  unduly  large.  Another  point  in- 
volving large  expense  has  been  the  desire  to  put  up  absolutely  fire  proof 
structures.  This  matter  is  of  importance  where  tbe  preservation  of 
rare  and  costly  books  is  concerned,  but  in  regard  to  such  libraries  as 
we  are  considering  there  is  little  occasion  for  solicitude,  as  tbe  books 
can  generally  be  readily  replaced,  and  insurance,  which  can  be  had  at 
low  rates,  will  furnish  all  needed  security.  In  one  of  the  cities  of  New; 
England,  tberc  is  a  library  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000,  wbich  is 
a  model  of  substantial  elegance  and  architectural  beauty,  but  wbich  is, 
admitted  to  be  practically  uusuited  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  | 
Had  one-half  of  tbe  money  been  expended  in  a  plai  n  structure  contain-; 
ing  rooms  arranged  throughout  primarily  with  reference  to  use  and  con-; 
venience,  probably  it  would  have  furnished  better  and  ampler  accom-i 
modations  than  the  present  building  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  money>j 
invested  as  a  book  fund,  would  at  once  place  the  library  on  an  inde-j 
pendent  footing.  ' 

Especially,  in  such  communities  as  we  are  now  considering,  is  it  aj 
mistake  to  bave  tbe  library  on  the  secoud  floor,  surrendering  the-  ground 
floor  to  other  uses.  Tbe  same  arguments  wbich  favor  placing  tbe  build] 
ing  in  a  central  situation,  eas}'  of  access,  apply  equally  to  this  point.  At: 
least  the  reading  room  and  the  circulating  department  should  be  on  tb(| 
street  level.  Tiie  main  library  may  be  placed  on  tbe  second  floor,  anc; 
reached  (for  use  in  tbe  room)  by  a  separate  entrance,  while  a  few  thouj 
sand  volumes  of  the  books  most  called  for  are  kept  in  tbe  delivery  rooU| 
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below,  wliidli  should  foininiinicato  with  the  library  by  easy  stairs  or  a 
(lumb-waiter.  In  small  libraries,  two  attendants  could  do  all  the  worl^ 
by  this  arraiifjeinent  as  well  as  thon<?h  the  delivery  of  books  were  done 
in  the  library  projier,  as  is  the  case  in  too  many  of  our  ])ub]i(;  libraries; 
•where  it  almost,  if  not  quite,  prevents  the  use  of  the  library  room  for 
purposes  of  study.  The  great  desideratum  is,  that  in  making  the  plans 
for  a  library  building,  the  internal  arrangements  should  be  devised  b;\-  a 
person  praeti(!ally  aciiuainted  with  the  workings  of  such  a  library  as  the 
building  is  intended  to  accommodate,  and  not  by  architects  or  building 
committees  without  such  experimental  knowledge. 

GENERAL.  MANAaEMENT. 

In  a  manufacturing  community  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  and 
of  no  less  difficulty  to  so  conduct  the  public  library  that  it  shall  be  a 
favorite  resort  of  all  classes.  It  must  neither  repel  the  masses  by  higli 
standards  and  an  atmosphere  of  dignified  respectability  which  will  give 
it  the  odor  of  aristocracy,  nor  lose  its  hold  on  people  of  culture  and  re- 
fiDement  by  descending  to  low  standards  and  becoming  the  meeting 
place  of  a  disorderly  rabble.  Where  the  artisan  and  laboring  classes 
are  in  the  majority  their  interests  should  be  looked  after  more  jealously 
than  those  of  any  other  class,  but  it  may,  with  proper  care,  be  done  in 
snch  a  way  that  both  of  the  extremes  mentioned  will  be  avoided.  Good 
order,  decorum,  and  cleanliness  may  be  enforced  without  the  employ- 
ment of  severe  and  obnoxious  restrictions.  People  disinclined  to  these 
virtues  may  be  dealt  witli  firmly  but  kindly,  and  the  library  become  the 
means  of  introducing  a  wholesome  relorm  into  their  lives  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  simple  keeping  of  library  books  in  clean  paper  covers  is 
worth  more  than  a  little  for  its  educational  influence.  Few  persons  will 
detect  themselves  soiling  a  clean  book  without  experiencing  a  sense  of 
shame  salutary  in  its  tendency;  while  the  receiving  a  book  from  the 
library  in  a  soiled  and  dilapidated  condition  will  do  little  to  instil  that 
respect  for  the  very  outside  of  a  book  which  ought  always  to  be  felt.  The 
expense  of  re-covering  the  books  as  often  as  they  are  soiled  and  worn  is 
but  little ;  on  the  average  they  will  need  covering  once  for  every  ten 
times  they  are  drawn,  and  the  whole  cost  of  covering  will  not  exceed 
one  cent  each. 

The  charaeter  of  the  attendants  and  their  bearing  towards  the  patrons 
of  the  library  deserve  close  attention  in  a  library  having  a  large  con- 
I  stituency  of  comparatively  uncultivated  people.  To  the  good  breeding 
and  knowledge  of  books  which  will  make  them  acceptable  to  the  literary 
portion  of  the  community,  they  should  add  that  att'ability,  kindness,  and 
sympathy  with  even  the  poorest  attempts  at  culture  which  will  make 
them  useful  and  asjreeable  to  all.  Wlien  the  library  is  thronged  with 
applicants  for  books,  so  tiiat  special  attention  to  one  will  wrong  others, 
the  work  must  of  course  be  done  in  a  mechanical  manner,  with  a  view 
jto  rapidity  of  execution  rather  than  anything  else.    But  even  then 
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courtesy  aiul  politeness  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  wbeu  there  is 
leisure  for  it,  applicants  for  books  should  receive  the  best  assistance 
the  attendants  can  render  in  the  fortn  of  information  not  furnished  by 
the  catalogues,  or  general  aid  in  making  selections.  Even  the  subor- 
dinat  e  attendants,  so  far  as  they  stand  between  the  books  and  the  people, 
should  have  at  least  a  taste  for  books  and  an  appreciation  of  their 
own  position.  Cheapness  is  not  the  most  desirable  quality  in  library 
work. 

CATALOGUES. 

The  only  thing  to  be  said  on  this  point  that  has  special  reference  to 
industrial  communities  is  to  insist  on  the  catalogues  being  made  with 
an  eye  not  to  bibliographical  and  scholarly  excellence  alone,  but  also 
and  especially  to  the  wants  of  the  coinm  on  people.  iSTothing  further  is 
necessary  than  to  refer  to  the  recent  class  lists  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  as  models  of  catalogues  which  meet  this  requirement.  Under 
the  name  ot  each  author  is  given  a  brief  account  of  the  person,  and 
under  each  subject  title  of  importauce  we  have  not  only  a  list  of  the 
woiks  on  the  subject,  but  also  a  note  gi  ving  hints  as  to  their  compara- 
tive value  and  special  excellencies,  and  referring  to  review  articles  and 
other  sources  of  further  information. 

DETAILS   OF   MANAGEMENT. 

With  the  shifting  population  of  a  manufacturing  town  it  is  necessary  i 
that  some  efficient  means  be  employed   to  protect  the  public  library  j 
against  the  loss  of  books  by  loans  to  irresponsible  persons.     The  means 
euiployed  for  this  purpose  are  various.     Sometimes  a  deposit  of  money 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  books  borrowed  is  required  from  all  per- ' 
sons  not  possessing  busin  ess  rei)onsibility  and  credit.     A  more  common  : 
system  is  that  in  u  se  in  Manchester,  England,  and  in  many  places  in 
this  country,  by  which  every  borrower  is  requiretl  to  deposit  a  certificate  i 
signed  by  some  well  known  and  responsible  person  guaranteeing  the' 
library  against  loss.     The  advantages  of  tiiis  system  are  found  in  its' 
entire  impartiality,  the  lightness  of  the  burden  iuiposed  by  it  on  appli-i 
cants,  and  the  almost  perfect  security  it  attbr'ds  wheu  well  carried  out.' 
In  all  places  where  it  has  been  tried  it  seems  to  have  given  great  sat- 
isfaction.    Another  system  well  adapted  to  man  ufacturhig  communities' 
is  that  iu  which  the  guarantee  certificates  are  signed  not  by  respectably 
citizens  at  large,  but  by  the  members  of  a  regularly  constituted  board, 
of  reference,  cousisting  of  the  clergymen,  school  boards,  and  city  ofti-; 
cials.     Iu  this  case  the  certificates  are  not  genuine  guarantees  against' 
loss,  but  siuiply  evidences  of  the  acquaiutauce  of  the  person  signing 
with  the  api)licant  and  the  facts   citeil   iu   the     form  of  application, 
This  system  has  worked  well  aud  given  good  satisfaction  iu  placesj 
where  it  has  been  tried,  though  it  would  seem  to  be  inferior  to  tbf] 
other  iu  some  respeiits.     The  difficulties  arising  from  freqiieut  changes 
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of  residonco  without    notice  bciii}!;  fjivcti  ;it   the  library,  require  that  a 
uew  refjistratioii  shoiihl  be  occasionally  inaile. 

Experience  shows  that  the  losses  of  books  by  publi«'-  libraries  are  due 
to  the  carelessness  far  oftener  than   to  the  wron^  intent  of  borrowers. 
The  few  cases  of  attempt  to  defraud  whicii  a  librarian  meets  with  are 
comparatively  easy  to  deal  with,  but  the  carelessness  which  causes  so 
many  delinquencies  is  the  source  of  continual  dit1icult\*,  and  is  the 
greatest  trial  of  the  librarian  who  strives  after  accuracy  and  method.     It 
is  probable  that  if  figures  could  be  compared  on  this  point,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  ])eople  iti  manufacturing  towns  are  more  readily  subjected 
to  library  discipline,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  than  those  whose 
1  business  and  daily  lives  are  less  a  matter  of  routine.     The  employes  in 
1  our  large  mills  and  other  establishments  learn  habits  of  regularity  and 
,  punctuality,  and  also  of  obedience  to  rules,  which  are  wanting  in  many 
1  classes  of  our  population.     But   in  manufacturing   towns  more  need 
I  exists  of  precautions  to  guard  against  losses  through  removals,  as  such 
t  removals  are  very  frequent.     To  show  how  unstable  is  this  population, 
I  the  fa(;t  may  be  cited  that  one  of  our  large  corporations,  employing  four 
I  thousand  hands,  reports  that  it  employs  and  discharges  every  year  a 
I  number  equal  to  or  even  greater  than  the  whole  number  employed. 
Such  a  state  of  things  as  this  demands  of  the  ()ublic  library  two  things  : 
;  lirst,  the  best  possible  system  of  keeping  account  of  the  books  loaned  ; 
aud,  second,  constant  vigilance  and  promptness  in  the  carrying  out  of 
1  the  system.    The  system  of  recording  loans  by  means  of  separate  slips, 
joDB  for  each  entry  made,  kept  in  numerical  order  in  a  drawer  having 
j  compartments  for  the  separate  days,  which  system  was  first  introduced 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  has  now  been  adopted  either  with  or 
I  without  some  modifications  in  nearly  all   the   leading  libraries,  has 
I  proved  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other  yet  employed.     Its  great  excel- 
jlence  is  in  the  fact  that  the  retention  of  books  over  time  is  shown  by 
jtbe  record,  without  the  least  exi)enditure  of  time  or  labor  in  searching 
jfor  such  facts,  making  it  possible  to  serve  a  notice  by  mail  on  persons  re- 
taining books  over  time  within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  become  due. 
If  the  mail  notice,  in  any  case,  should  fail  to  reach  the  party  addressed, 
the  fact  would  soon  be  known  to  the  librarian,  ami  a  messenger  put  on 
jtrack  of  the  book  within  a  very  few  days,  by  which  means,  books  bor- 
rowed by  persons  who  have  even  moved  out  of  town  can  generally  be 
recovered . 

Another  recommendation  of  such  a  system  as  this,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  will  inspire  in  the  patix)ns  of  the  library  a  respect  for  its  rules  and 
anagement,  which  will  be  most  salutary  and  useful.     But  even  such  a 
ystem  is  of  little  value  if  its  administration  is  not  as  faithful  andener- 
^tic  as  the  system  is  thorough.     Left  to  young  and  incompetent  assist- 
nts,  it  will  break  down  under  the  weight  of  errors  in  the  record,  and 
nsequent  ditliculties  with  borrowers.     Except  where  a  thoroughly  com- 
tent  assistant  can  be  employed  to  take  charge  of  this  department,  the 
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chief  officer  of  the  library  should  *?ive  it  his  constant  personal  snper- 
Yision.  In  the  case  of  such  libraries  as  we  are  now  considering',  the 
circulating  department  should  be  recognized  as  altogether  tiie  most 
important,  and  the  best  talent  employed  in  the  library  should  be 
devoted  to  its  care  and  improvement.  A  great  deal  will  be  gained  in 
the  direction  of  interesting  the  public  in  the  library  and  in  its  intelligent 
use,  if  it  is  m'a<le  aiiparent  that  the  management  of  the  library  is  ac- 
tively in  sympathy  with  the  popular  department,  and  makes  that  the 
object  of  its  cliief  solicitude.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  librarian  with- 
draws himself  to  the  seclusion  of  a  private  office,  and  devotes  his  efforts 
to  the  collection  and  building  up  of  a  library  w^hich  shall  conform  to 
his  personal  ideas  of  excellence  rather  than  to  the  wants  of  the  coininn- 
nity,  gratifying  his  own  tastes  as  he  would  in  regard  to  his  own  private 
library,  the  institution  will  certainly  fail  of  doing  the  work  it  ought, 
above  all  else,  to  do.  And  this  brings  us  naturally  to  the  consideratiou 
of  the 

CHOTCE    OF   BOOKS. 

No  question  connected  with  public  libraries  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed, or  is  of  such  generally  recognized  importance,  as  that  of  the 
kinds  of  reading  to  be  furnished.     On  the  one  hand,  all  kinds  of  arga- 
oients — from  the  political  one,  that  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  gov- 
ernment to  furnish  the  people  with  mere  recreation,  to  the  religions, 
one,  that  it  is  wicked  to  read  novels — have  been   urged  against  the, 
admission    of  any   but  the  very   highest   order   of   fictitious   works; 
while,  on   the  other  hand,  the  sweeping  assertion   is  made   by  some' 
that  the  public  library  cannot  refuse  to  supply  whatever  the  public 
sentiment  calls  for.     The  mean  between  these  two  extremes  is  doubt 
less  the  true  view  of  the  case.     The  managers  of  the  public  library 
are  no  less  bound  to  control  and  shape  the  institution  in  their  charg(' 
so  as  to  produce  the  best  result  than  are  the  managers  of  the  sclioo 
system.    To  say  that  calls  for  books  should  be  accepted  as  the  indi 
cations  of  what  should  be  furnished,  is  to  make  their  office  a  merely 
mechanical  and  perfunctory  one.     In  such  communities  as  we  are  espCj 
cially  considering,  adherence  to  such  a  principle  as  this  would  mak(; 
the  library  a  mere  slop  shop  of  sensational  fiction.     But  in  avoiding  tbt; 
Scylla  of  unlimited  trash,  the  Charybdis  of  too  high  a  standard  must  b(| 
equally  steered  clear  of.    Those  who  deprecate  the  free  supply  of  sacll 
fictitious  works  as  the  public  demands,  are  generally  in  favor  of  the  entire 
exclusion  of  fiction  of  a  sensational  cast,  a  course  which  will  unavoidi 
ably  result  in  alienating  from  the  library  the  very  class  most  needin;] 
iits  beneficial  influence.     The  old  recipe  for  cooking  a  hare,  which  beginij 
with  ^' first  catch  your  hare,"  may  well  be  api)lied  to  the  process  of  ehj 
vating  the  tastes  of  the  uncultivated  masses.    Let  the  library,  theij 
contain  just  enough  of  the  mere  confectionery  of  literature  to  secure  tli 
interest  in  it  of  readers  of  the  lowest  —  not  depraved  —  tastes;  but  1< 
this  be  so  dealt  out  as  may  best  make  it  serve  its  main  purpose  ot 
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sfoppinjj  .stoiio  to  somotliin.ii"  bcttcM".  To  ho  more  detinito,  we  would 
reconiiiKMMl  tliat  tlic  library  contain  one  or  two  sets  of  the  works  of  that 
galaxy  of  lenialc  authors  whose  names  ahv.iys  apj)ear  in  the  focus  of 
such  a  discussion  as  tiiis,  and  of  their  (u)M»|)eers  of  the  other  sex  ;  while 
such  authors  as  Mrs.  (JraiU,  Airs.  8to\u',  Mrs.  Whitney,  Miss  Alcott  (we 
purposely  mention  these  rather  than  tlie  masters  of  fiction,  as  better 
adapted  to  rephure  the  others)  are  «luplicated  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
Then  by  care  in  the  matter  of  advisinj;  readers  whose  njost  desired 
,  books  are  "all  out,"  very  much  may  be  done  to  give  them  an  introduc- 
tion to  these  writers,  who  will,  in  many  cases,  win  them  to  a  higher 
[level  of  reading. 

i  This  result  will  also  be  furthered  by  such  au  arrangement  of  the 
jcatalogue  that  books  of  au  inferior  order  cannot  be  looked  for  with- 
)0ut  encountering  the  titles  of  those  of  greater  value.  This  is  one 
|of  the  strongest  arguments  against  fnrnisliing  a  separate  catalogue  or 
,list  of  works  of  tiction  ;  that  it  makes  it  possible  for  a  reader  to  forget 
Itbat  the  library  contains  anything  else. 

It  will  nattirally  be  made  a  leading  object  of  the  public  library  in  an 
iiulustrial  community  to  furnish  scientific  and  mechanical  books  adapted 
to  assist  artisans  in  their  special  callings,  particularly  in  fitting  tbem- 
■selves  for  advaucement  and  promotion,  and  improving  the  quality  of 
their  work.     Just  at  this  time,  wheu  special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
«ive  to  the  country  the  large  sums  annually  sent  abroad  to  remunerate 
foreign  workers  in  the  arts  of  design,  by  thorough   and  wide  spread  in- 
struction in  those  arts  among  ourselves,  all  works  which  cau  be  had 
jearing  on  these  and  kindred  subjects  will  be  sought.     Facilities  should 
)e  furnished  for  the  making  of  copies  from  books  of  engravings,  etc.,  aud 
he  freest  use  of  all  works  on  the  Que  arts  allowed  that  is  consistent  with 
heir  i)roper  preservation.     But  there  is  little  need  of  dwelling  on  points 
so  obvious  ;  and  we  will  turn  to  another  not  so  generally  recognized  — 
he  importance  of  providing,  even  in  manufacturing  communities,  for  lib- 
ral  literary  culture.     We  ought  to  have  said  especially  in  manufacturing 
lommunities,  for  there  is  greater  need  here  than  in  those  places  in  which 
)rivate  libraries  abound,  and  the  English  classics  at  least  are  to  be  found 
n  nearly  every  house.     After  all  that  cau  be  said,  the  real  mission  of 
be  public  library  is  to  furnish,  not  recreation,  not  the  means  of  earning 
better  living,  but  culture  ;  and  whatever  we  have  said  as  to  its  mission 
eiog  limited  by  the  wants  of  the  people  mast  be  understood  to  mean 
y  their  real  wants,  not  their  fancied  ones.     "  Culture,"  says  Matthew 
mold,  "  is  indispensably  necessary,  ....  the  poor  require  it  as  much 
s  the  rich,  ....  aud  culture  is  reading;  bat  reading  with  a  parpose 
guide  it,  and  with  system.     He  does  a  go;)d  work  who  does  aiiything 
jo  help  this  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  one  essential  service  now  to  be  rendered  to 
iducatiou."     This  is  the  service  rendered  by  the  public  library  if  it 
ot  only  supplies  books,  but  educates  the  people  in  their  use.     And  no- 
I'here  is  there  more  occasion  to  give  prominence  to  this  latter  function 
f  the  library  than  in  manufacturing  communities. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 
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Use  of  mbrariks  ry  thk  young  —  RfssxRicTiovs  as  to  age  ntscussnD  —  Parextai 
suPEnvisn)N  —  Tjie  library  and  the  school  —  Choice  of  juvenile  books - 
Cultivating  a  tastk  for  good  reading. 

What  shall  the  public  library  do  for  the  .youiijjf,  and  how  I  is  a  qiiestior 
of  acknowledgod  importance.  The  remarkable  development  of  "j'liveniU 
literatare"  testifies  to  the  cjrowin;!:  importance  of  this  portion  of  the  coin 
munity  in  the  eyes  of  book  producers,  while  the  character  of  much  o 
this  literature,  which  is  now  almost  thrust  into  the  hands  of  youth,  i- 
such  as  to  excite  grave  doubts  as  to  its  beini?  of  any  service,  iutellectim 
or  moral.  In  this  state  of  tilings  the  public  library  is  looked  to  by  soriK 
with  hope,  and  by  others  with  fear,  according  as  its  management  i 
apparently  such  as  to  draw  young  readers  away  from  merely  frivoloii ' 
reading,  or  to  make  such  reading  more  accessible  and  encourage  then 
in  the  use  of  it;  hence  the  importance  of  a  judicious  administration  o 
the  library  in  this  regard. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  met  in  arranging  a  code  of  rules  fo 
the  government  of  a  public  library  relates  to  the  age  at  which  yoiin, 
persons  shall  be  admitted  to  its  privileges.  There  is  no  usage  on  thi' 
point  which  can  be  called  common,  but  most  libraries  fix  a  certain  ag( 
as  twelve  or  fourteen,  below  which  caiulidates  for  admission  are  inelig; 
ble.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  recently  established  libraries  have  adopte^ 
what  seems  to  be  the  right  sohition  of  this  question,  by  making  no  n, 
striction  whatever  as  to  age.  This  course  recommends  itself  as  tbj 
wisest  and  the  most  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the  public  library  Oj 
many  grounds.  1 

In  the  first  i)lace,  age  is  no  criterion  of  mental  condition  and  capacit, 
So  varying  is  the  date  of  the  awakening  of  intellectual  life,  and  the  r' 
pidity  of  its  progress,  that  height  of  stature  might  almost  as  well  I 
taken  for  its  measure  as  length  of  years.  In  every  community  there  a 
some  young  minds  of  peculiar  gifts  and  precocious  developuient,  as  ij 
to  cope  with  the  masterpieces  of  literature  at  ten  years  of  age,  as  tl 
average  person  at  twenty,  and  more  appreciative  of  them.  From  th 
class  come  the  minds  which  rule  the  world  of  mind,  and  confer  tl 
greatest  benefits  on  the  race.    How  can  the  public  library  do  more  i 
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the  intollectn.'il  culture  of  the  whole  coimminity  than  by  setting  forward 
ill  their  careers  those  who  will  be  the  teachers.aiulleadersof  their  geiier- 
ition?  In  how  many  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  eminent  in 
literature  and  science  do  we  find  a  youth  almost  discouraged  because 
leprived  of  the  means  of  intellectual  growth.  The  lack  of  appre- 
•iatiou  of  youthful  demands  for  culture  is  one  of  the  saddest  cliai)tersin 
he  history  of  tiiti  world's  c()mi)reheMding  not  tlie  light  which  conies 
uto  it.  Our  public  libraries  will  fail  in  an  important  part  of  their 
uissiou  if  they  shut  out  from  their  treasures  minds  craving  the  best, 
md  for  the  best  purposes,  because,  forsooth,  the  child  is  too  young  to 
ead  gooil  books. 

i  Some  will  be  found  to  advocate  the  exclusion  of  such  searchers  for 

liuowledge  on  the  ground  that  precocious  tastes  should  be  repressed  in 

he  interests  of  physical  health.     But  a  careful  investigation  of  the  facts 

ju  such  cases  can  hardly  fail  to  convince  one  that  iu  them  repression  is 

;be  last  thing  that  will  bring  about  boddy  health  and  vigor.     There 

•hould doubtless  be  regulation,  but  nothing  will  be  so  likely  to  conduce  to 

jhe  health  and  physical  well  being  of  a  person  with  strong  mental  crav 

lugs  as  the  reasonable  satislaction  of  those  cravings.     Cases  can  be 

iited  where  children,  having  what  seemed  to  be  a  premature  develop- 

jiieut  of  mental  qualities  coupled  with  weak  or  even  diseased  bodily 

lonstitutious,  have  rapidly  improved  in  health  when  circumstances  have 

•llowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  intellectual* powers,  and  have  finally 

Ittained  a  maturity  vigorous  alike  in  body  and  mind.     This  is  iu  the* 

lUture  of  a  digression,  but  it  can  do  no'harm  to  call  attention  thus  to 

jiie  facts  which  contradict  the  common  notion  that  intellectual  precocity 

ilionld  be  discouraged.     Nature  is  the  best  guide,  and  it  is  in  accordance 

iith  all  her  workings,  that  when  she  has  iu  hand  the  production  of  a 

iant  of  intellect,  the  youug  Bercules  suould  astonish  observers  by  feats 

f  strength  even  in  his  cradle.     Let  not  the  public  library,  then,  be  found 

f)rking  against  nature  by  establishing,  as  far  as  its  intluence  goes,  a 
ad  level  of  intellectual  attainments  for  all  persons  below  a  certain  age. 
But  there  is  a  much  larger  class  of  youug  persons  who  ought  not  to 
je  excluded  from  the  library,  not  because  they  have  decided  intellectual 
ravings  and  are  mentally  mature^  but  because  they  have  capacities 
(•r  the  cultivation  of  good  tastes,  and  because  the  cultivation  of  such 
Utes  cannot  be  begun  too  early.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  iu  morals 
jian  that  often  covered  by  the  saying,  harmless  enough  literally,  "  Boys 
ill  be  boys."  This  saying  is  used  perhaps  ofteuer  than  for  any  other 
jirpose  to  justify  boys  iu  doing  things  which  are  morally  not  tit  for 
|en  to  do,  and  is  thus  the  expression  of  that  great  error  that  immorali- 
s  early  in  life  are  to  be  expected  and  should  not  be  severely  depre- 
ted.  The  same  misconception  of  the  irelations  of  youth  to  maturity 
(id  of  nature's  great  laws  of  growth  and  development,  is  seen  iu  that 

Iinmon  idea  that  children  need  not   be  expected  to  have  any  literary 
stes;  that  they  may  well  be  allowed  to  coutiue  their  reading  to  the 
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frivolous,  the  merely  amusing.  That  this  view  is  an  erroneous  one 
thought  and  observation  agree  in  showing.  Much  like  the  caution  of 
the  mother  who  would  not  allow  her  son  to  bathe  in  the  river  till  he  had 
learned  to  swim,  is  that  of  those  who  would  have  youth  wait  till  a  cer- 
tain age,  when  they  ought  to  have  good  tastes  formed,  before  they  can 
be  admitted  to  compauiouship  with  the  best  influences  for  the  culti- 
vation of  them.  Who  will  presume  to  set  the  age  at  which  a  child  may 
first  be  stirred  with  the  beginnings  of  a  healthy  intellectual  appetite  on 
getting  a  taste  of  the  strong  meat  of  good  literature  !  This  point  is  one 
of  the  first  importance.  No  after  efforts  can  accomplish  what  is  done 
with  ease  early  in  life  in  the  way  of  forming  habits  either  mental  or 
moral,  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  idea  that  the  [uiblic  library  is 
not  merely  a  storehouse  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic, but  also  and  especially  an  educational  institution  which  shall  create 
wants  where  they  do  not  exist,  then  the  library  ought  to  bring  its  in- 
fluences to  bear  on  the  young  as  early  as  possible. 

And  this  is  not  a  question  of  inducing  young  persons  to  read,  but  of 
directing  their  reading  into  right  channels.  For  in  these  times  there 
is  little  probability  that  exclusion  from  the  public  library  will  prevent 
their  reading.  Poor,  indeed,  in  all  manner  of  resources,  must  be  the 
child  who  cannot  now  buy,  beg,  or  borrow  a  fair  supply  of  read- 
ing of  some  kind;  so  that  exclusion  from  the  library  is  likely  to  be 
a  shutting  up  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  dime  novels  and  story  papers 
as  the  staple  of  reading.  Complaints  are  often  made  that  public  libra- 
ries foster  a  taste  for  light  reading,  especially  among  the  young.  Those ^ 
who  make  this  complaint  too  often  fail  to  perceive  that  the  tastes  in- 
dulged by  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  public  library  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  are  the  tastes  formed  in  the  previous  years  of 
exclusion.  A  slight  examination  of  facts,  such  as  can  be  furnished  by 
any  librarian  of  experience  in  a  circulating  public  library,  will  show  how 
little  force  there  is  in  this  objection. 

Xor  should  it  be  forgotten,  in  coasideriug  this  question,  tliat  to  verj' 
many  young  people  youth  is  the  time  when  they  have  more  leisure 
for  reading  than  any  other  portion  of  life  is  likely  to  furnish.  At  the  agt 
of  twelve  or  fourteen,  or  even  earlier,  they  are  set  at  work  to  earn  theii 
living,  and  thereafter  their  opportunities  for  culture  are  but  slight,  uoi 
are  their  circumstances  such  as  to  encourage  them  then  in  such  a  work^ 
We  cannot  begin  too  early  to  give  them  a  bent  towards  culture  whicll 
shall  abide  by  them  and  raise  them  above  the  workaday  world  which  wilj 
demand,  so  large  a  share  of  their  time  and  strength.  The  mechaiiit; 
the  farmer,  the  man  in  any  walk  of  life,  who  has  early  formed  gooij 
habits  of  reading,  is  the  one  who  will  magnify  his  calling,  and  occup,;i 
the  highest  positions  in  it.  And  to  the  thousands  of  young  people,  i! 
whose  homes  there  is  none  of  the  atmosphere  of  culture  or  of  the  appl! 
ances  for  it,  the  public  library  ought  to  furnish  the  means  of  keepini 
pace  intellectually  with  the  more  favored  children  of  homes  where  goo 
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books  abontul  ami  thoir  subtle  inllueiuc  oxtonds  eviMi  to  tliose  who  are 
too  \oiiiiy:  to  reail  ami  uudeistaiul  tbeui.  If  it  fails  to  do  tliis  it  is  hardly 
a  tit  adjunct  to  our  school  system,  whose  aim  it  is  to  give  every  man  a 
chance  to  be  the  eiiual  of  every  other  man,  if  he  can. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  arguments  used  in  support  of  an  age  limi- 
tation are  of  no  force ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  founded  on  ob- 
jections to  the  admission  of  the  young  to  library  [)rivileges  which  are 
gootl  only  as  against  an  indiscriminate  and  not  properly  regulated  ad- 
I  mission,  and  which  are  not  applicable  to  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the 
library  to  the  young  under  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  are  re- 
(j[uired  by  their  peculiar  circumstances. 

I  For  example,  the  public  library  ought  not  to  furnish  young  persons 
;with  a  means  of  avoiding  parental  supervision  of  their  reading.  A  reg- 
ulation making  the  written  consent  of  the  parent  a  prerequisite  to  the 
iregistration  of  the  name  of  a  minor,  and  the  continuance  of  such  con- 
sent a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the  privilege,  will  take  fiom 
iparents  all  cause  for  complaint  in  this  regard. 

I  Neither  should  the  library  be  allowed  to  stand  between  i)upils  in  school 
land  their  studies,  as  it  is  often  complained  that  it  does.  To  remove  this 
difficulty,  the  relations  of  the  library  to  the  school  system  should  be 
,siich  that  teachers  should  be  able  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  library  by 
jthose  pupils  whose  studies  are  evidently  interfered  with  by  their  mis- 
cellaneous reading.  The  use  of  the  library  would  thus  be  a  stimulus  to 
jeudeavor  on  the  part  of  pupils  who  would  regard  its  loss  as  the  probable 
jresult  of  lack  of  diligence  in  their  studies. 

Again,  it  must  be  understood  that  to  the  young,  as  to  all  others,  the 
jibrary  is  open  only  during  good  behavior.  The  comm  on  idea  that  chil- 
jlren  and  youth  are  more  likely  than  older  persons  to  commit  offenses 
jigainst  library  discipline  is  not  borne  out  by  experience  j  but  were  it 
^rue,  a  strict  enforcement  of  rules  as  to  fines  and  penalties  would  pro- 
ect  the  library  against  loss  and  injury,  the  fear  of  suspension  from  the 
se  of  the  library  as  the  result  of  carelessness  in  its  use,  operating  more 
trongly  than  any  other  motive  to  prevent  such  carelessness. 
If  there  are  other  objections  to  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  the 
ouug  to  the  library,  they  can  also  be  met  by  such  regulations  as  read- 
fy  suggest  themselves,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  count  as  argu- 
lents  against  a  judicious  and  proper  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the 
brary  to  the  young. 

CHOICE   OF  BOOKS. 

But  when  the  doors  of  the  public  library  are  thrown  open  to  the 
oung,  and  they  are  recognized  as  an  important  class  of  its  patrons,  the 
uestiou  comes  up.  What  shall  the  library  furnish  to  this  class  in  order 
)  Dieet  its  wants  ?  If  the  object  of  the  library  is  understood  to  be  simply 
le  supplying  of  the  wants  of  the  reading  public,  and  the  young  are  consid- 
jred  as  a  portion  of  that  public,  the  question  is  very  easily  answered  by 
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saying',  Give  them  what  they  call  for  that  is  not  positively  injurious  in 
its  temlency.  But  if  we  regard  the  public  library  as  an  educational  means 
rather  than  a  mere  dabbing  arrangement  for  the  economical  supply  of 
reading,  just  as  the  gas  company  is  for  the  supply  of  artificial  light,  it 
becomes  of  importance,  especially  with  reference  to  the  young,  who  are 
the  most  susceptible  to  educating  influences,  that  they  should  receive 
from  the  library  that  which  will  do  them  good ;  and  the  managers  of  the 
library  appear  not  as  caterers  to  a  master  whose  will  is  the  rule  as  to  what 
shall  be  furnished,  but  rather  as  the  trainers  of  gymnasts  who  seek  to 
provide  that  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  their  men.  No 
doubt  both  these  elements  enter  into  a  true  conception  of  the  duty  of 
library  managers;  but  when  we  are  regarding  especially  the  young,  the 
latter  view  comes  nearer  the  truth  than  the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  among  the  special  requirements  of  the  young  is 
this,  that  the  library  shall  interest  and  be  attractiv^e  to  tliem.  The 
attitude  of  some  public  libraries  toward  the  young  and  the  uncultivated 
seems  to  say  to  them,  "  We  cannot  encourage  you  in  your  low  state  of 
culture ;  you  must  come  up  to  the  level  of  appreciating  what  is  really 
high  toned  in  literature,  or  we  cannot  help  you."  The  public  library 
being,  however,  largely  if  not  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  uncultivated, 
must,  to  a  large  extent,  come  down  to  the  level  of  this  class  and  meet 
them  on  common  ground.  Every  library  ought  to  have  a  large  list  of 
good  juvenile  books,  a  statement  which  at  ouce  raises  the  question,  What 
are  good  juvenile  books  ?  This  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  literary 
world,  closely  allied  to  the  one  which  has  so  often  been  mooted  in  the  press 
and  tlie  pulpit,  as  to  the  utility  and  propriety  of  novel  reading.  But 
while  this  question  is  one  on  which  there  are  great  differences  of  opin- 
ion, there  are  a  few  things  which  may  be  said  on  it  without  dittideuce  or 
the  fear  of  successful  contradiction.  Of  this  kind  is  the  remark  that 
good  juvenile  books  must  have  something  positively  good  about  them. 
They  should  be  not  merely  amusing  or  entertaining  and  harmless,  but 
instructive  and  stimulating  to  the  better  nature.  Fortunately  such 
books  are  not  so  rare  as  they  have' been.  Some  of  the  best  minds  are 
now  being  turned  to  the  work  of  providing  them.  Within  a  few  months 
such  honored  names  in  the  world  of  letters  as  those  of  Hamerton 
and  Higginson  have  been  added  to  the  list  which  contains  those  of  i 
"Peter  Farley,"  Jacob  Abbott,  "Walter  Aimweli,"  Elijah  Kellogg,: 
Thomas  Hughes,  and  others  who  have  devoted  their  talents,  not  to  the^ 
amusement,  but  to  the  instrncion  and  culture  of  youth.  The  names  of  j 
some  of  the  most  popular  writers  for  young  people  in  our  day  are  not; 
ranked  with  those  mentioned  above,  not  because  their  productions  are, 
positively  injurious,  but  because  they  lack  the  positi%'ely  good  qualitiesj 
demanded  by  our  definition. 

There  is  a  danger  to  youth  in  reading  some  books  which  are  notopenf 
to  the  charge  of  directly  injurious  tendencies.  Many  of  the  most  popu- 
lar juveniles,  while  running  over  with  excellent  "  morals,"  are  uuwhole 
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sotno  intMiliil  fooil  for  the  yoiui^,  tor  the  reason  that  tlicy  are  essoiitlally 
uutriu^  Tiiat  is,  tliey  ^'ive  false,  views  of  life,  lualving  it  consist,  if  it  be 
worth  livin-x,  of  a  series  of  adventures,  hairbreadth  escapes;  enconnters 
with  tyrannical  schoolmasters  and  unnatnral  pai'ents;  sea  voyaj^es  in 
wliich  the  j^reen  hand  cDuiinands  a  ship  and  defeats  a  nuitiny  out  of 
sheer  smartness;  rides  on  rnna way  locomotives,  strokes  of  good  luck, 
and  a  [)ersisteiit  tnininj?  n[)  of  thin«^s  just  when  they  are  wanted, —  all  ot 
which  is  calcnlated  in  tlie  lon<i:  run  to  lead  away  the  yoiin<i-  imaj^inatiou 
and  impart  discontent  with  the  common  lot  of  an  uneventful  life. 

Books  of  adventure  seem  to  meet  a  real  want  in  the  minds  of  the 
young-,  and  should  not  be  entirely  ruled  out ;  but  they  cannot  be  included 
,anion.<j  the  books  the  reading  of  which  should  be  encouraged  or  greatly 
I  extended.  In  the  public  library  it  will  be  found  perha|)s  necessary  not 
to  exclude  this  class  of  Juvenile  books  entirely.  Such  an  exclusion  is 
|not  here  advo(;ated,  but  it  is  rather  urged  that  they  should  not  form  the 
jstaple  of  juvenile  reading  furnished  by  the  library.  The  better  books 
jshould  be  du[)licated  so  as  to  be  on  band  when  called  for;  these  should 
jbe  provided  in  such  numbers  merely  that  they  can  occasionally  be  had 
as  the  •'  seasoning"  to  a  course  of  good  reading. 

But  the  young  patrons  of  the  library  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  in 

|routining  their  reading  to  Juveniles,  of  no  matter  how  good  quality.     It 

jis  the  one  great  evil  of  this  era  of  Juvenile   books,  good  and   bad,  that 

^»y  supplying  mental  food  in  the  form  fit  for  mere  children,  tliey  post- 

jnone  the  attainment  of  a  taste  for  the  strong  meat  of  real  literature; 

lud  the  public  library  ought  to  be  indiiential  in  exalting  this  real  litera- 

ure  and  keeping  it  before  the  people,  stemming  with  it  the  current  ot 

rash  which  is  so  eagerly  welcomed   because  it  is  new  or  because  it  is 

nteresting.     When  children  were  driven  to  read  the  same  books  as  their 

'Iders  or  not  to  read  at  all,  there  were  doubtless  thousands,  probably 

jhe  majority  of  all,  who  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  read  but  very 

little  in  their  younger  years.     This  class  is  better  off  now  than  then  by 

he  greater  inducements  offered  them  to  mental  culture  in  the  increased 

icilities  provided  for  it.     But  there  seems  to  be  danger  that  the  ease 

nd  smoothness  of  the  royal  road  to  knowledge  now  provided  in  the 

reat  array  of  easy  books  in  all  departments  will  not  conduce  to  the 

urination  of  such   mental   growths  as  resulted  from   the  pursuit  of 

Qowledge  under  diflficnlties.     There  is  doubtless  more  knowledge;  but 

i  there  as  much  i)ower  and  muscle  of  mind  ? 

However  this  may  be,  none  can  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
)tting  young  peoi)le  in  the  way  of  reading  the  best  books  early  in  life. 
.nd  as  the  public  library  is  likely  to  be  the  one  place  where  the  master-; 
f  literature  can  be  found,  it  is  essential  that  here  they  should  be  put 
y  every  available  means  in  comnumication  with  and  under  the  influence 
'  these  masters. 

It  only  remains  now  to  say  that,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  the 
iblic  library  should  be  viewed  as  an  adjunct  of  the  public  school  sys- 
27  E 
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tem,  and  to  suggest  that  in  one  or  two  ways  the  school  may  work 
together  with  the  library  in  directing  the  reading  of  the  young.  There 
is  the  matter  of  themes  for  the  writing  of  compositions :  by  selecting 
subjects  on  which  information  can  be  had  at  the  library,  the  teacher 
can  send  the  pupil  to  the  library  as  a  student,  and  readily  put  him  in 
communication  with,  and  excite  his  interest  in,  classes  of  books  to  which 
he  has  been  a  stranger  and  indifferent.  Again,  in  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature,  a  study  which,  to  the  credit  of  our  teachers 
be  it  said,  is  being  rapidly  extended,  the  pupils  may  be  induced  to  take 
new  interest,  and  gain  greatly  in  point  of  real  culture  by  being  referred 
for  illustrative  matter  to  the  public  library. 


CHAP  T  E  R    XIX. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  TOWN  LIBRARIES  SUCCESSFUL. 


BY  F.  B.  PERKIXS, 

Boston  Public  Library. 


lUsiNKSS   CAPACITY    AXD    MANAGEMENT     KSSENTIAL  —  MvTKItlAI,  —  CHOICE     AND    PfU- 
CIIA8E  OF   BOOKS  —  PKKIOniCALS  —  DETAILS  OF  MANAGEMENT  —  CATALOGUES  —  HEG- 
,  ISTRATION  —  LiUKAKY  MANNER?;  —  MAINTENANCE  — WoMKN  AS  LIURARIANS  —  EXECC- 
TIVE  PITIES. 

To  begin  with,  businesslike  management  is  the  whole  story. 

A  public  library  for  popular  use  slioukl  be  managed  not  only  as  a  lite- 
rary institution,  but  also  as  a  business  concern.  The  business  depart- 
ment of  educational  and  literary  institutions  is  too  often  overlooked  or 
undervalued.  Yet  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  solid  and  permanent  success 
of  sucli  institutions  without  good  business  management.  Perhaps  this 
truth  may  not  be  so  fully  recognized  in  the  case  of  libraries  as  in  that 
of  other  institutions  for  mental  improvement;  but  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  inside  history  of  great  charities  and  missionary  and  educa- 
tional enterprises  —  Bible  and  tract  societies,  for  instance —  know  very 
well  that  neither  faith  nor  works  (in  the  religious  sense  of  the  words) 
I  would  kee[)  them  going  very  long  without  accurate  bookkeeping,  reg- 
ular hours,  and  efficient  business  supervision. 

The  success  of  the  Methodists  has  been  confirmed  in  extent  and  deter- 
mined in  cliaracter  as  much  by  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  John 
Wesley,  the  business  man,  as  by  his  energy  and  zeal  as  a  preacher  of 
God's  word.  The  commercial  success  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
which  is  a  kind  of  financial  heart  in  the  organization  of  this  powerful 
and  peculiarly  practical  religious  denomination  in  the  United  States,  is 
a  direct  legacy  from  tlie  i)ractices  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  a  living  proof  this 
day  of  the  importance  of  tiie  considerations  here  urged. 

In  like  manner  the  prosperity  of  a  college  —  more  particularly  of  a 
lyoang  one  —  depends  as  much  on  its  business  management  as  on  the 
iterary  attainments  of  its  faculty.     A  really  able  business  man  might 

ake  a  new  college  successful  wiiere  learning  and  studious  research 

lone  might  even  sink  it.     There  are  a  few  cases  where  our  colleges 

ave  become  so  large  and  rich  that  they  have  taken  on  what  may  be 
Jailed  a  proper  organic  life.  Harvard  or  Yale,  for  instance,  11  vc-;  on  so 
arge  a  scale  that,  like  a  strong  nation,  either  could  long  withstand  bad 

auagement,  for  the  reason  that  no  one  man  can  quickly  wreck  so  large 
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and  stroug  a  life;  and  tlie  vitality  of  the  whole,  outlasting  the  oue 
weak  lueiuber,  makes  up,  after  tie  is  dead  or  dismissed,  for  the  harm  he 
does  while  in  oftice. 

■  A  great  library  may  for  a  time  withstand  very  poor  business  manage- 
ment;  because  its  great  accumulation  of  permiueat  literary  treasures 
luay  be  growing  more  valuable  from  year  to  year,  even  without  addi- 
tions, and  this  value  will  outlive  any  one  man.  Bit  a  small  library, 
which  is  not  a  treasure  house  for  scholars,  but  rather  a  drinking  basin 
for  wayfarers,  depends,  if  not  even  from  month  to  month,  certainly  from 
year  to  year,  upon  the  continual  watchfulness,  tact,  and  alertness  with 
which  not  the  wishes  of  learned  men,  but  the  public  demand  for  enter- 
taining reading,  is  understood  and  met  and  gratified  and  managed.  A 
great  lake  has  its  natural  sources  of  supply ;  the  pitcher  on  the  table 
]ir.ast  be  fllled  every  day.  The  large  library  is  valuable  for  what  it  has 
in  it;  and  to  a  considerable  extent  its  collections  remain  valuable  even 
though  its  revenues  be  scanty,  its  staff  weak  or  incompetent,  its  mau- 
agement  illiberal,  discourteous.  But  the  small  circulating  public  library, 
like  a  retail  shop,  depends  upon  prompt  gratification  of  the  demands  of 
the  day.  It  is  not  valuable  for  what  it  has,  but  it  must  keep  itself 
interesting  by  getting  what  it  has  not.  It  cannot  wait  for  the  resort  of 
scholars  and  students ;  it  must  attract  readers  for  pleasure,  rest,  and 
amusement.  It  is  not  old  learning,  but  new  entertainment,  that  it  must 
furnish ;  as  well  as  learning,  it  must  have  popularity  ;  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion, it  must,  primarily,  furnish  entertainment;  while  waiting  for  the 
scholarly  few,  it  must  attract  the  many,  and  even  the  ignorant,  fri\'olous, 
and  thoughtless. 

Under  this  general  doctrine,  it  is  not  difficult  to  state  some  of  the 
chief  i)oints  which  must  be  regarded  in  so  organizing  and  conducting  a 
town  library  as  to  make  it  successful.  These  belong  under  three  heads, 
viz  :  material,  management,  and  maintenance. 

I.  MATERIAL  ;  OR,  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS. 

The  first  mistake  likely  to  be  made  in  establishing  a  public  library  is ' 
choosing  books  of  too  thonghtful  or  solid  a  character.  It  is  vain  to; 
go  on  the  principle  of  collecting  books  that  people  ought  to  read,  and 
afterwards  trying  to  coax  them  to  read  them.  The  only  practical  method 
is  to  begin  by  supplying  books  that  people  already  want  to  read,  aadi 
afterwards  to  do  whatever  shall  be  found  possible  to  elevate  their  read-l 
ing  tastes  and  haliits.  Most  of  those  who  read  are  young  people  wb0| 
want  entertainment  and  excitement,  or  tired  people  who  want  relaxation' 
and  amusement.  For  those  who  do  not  road,  it  is  desirable  that  the, 
liabit  of  reading  should  be  formed.  A  habit  of  reading  is  more  ueces-i 
sary  than  any  paiticnlar  line  of  reading,  because  it  is  the  oue  indis-: 
pensable  jnevious  requisite  ;  and  to  form  the  habit,  easy  reading  —  thatj 
is,  reading  such  as  people  want,  such  as  they  enjoy  —  must  be  furuishedj 
first,  and  afterwards  that  which  requires  more  effort. 
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riiore  is  a  ixo^d  deal  of  fear  aii<l  dislike  aiiu)ii<;"  ceitaiii  classes  o[ 
serious  people,  dC  novels  ami  ••  trash."  Tliis  feeliii;:*"  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent well  founded.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  seonndrelly  books  of 
which  -lack  Sheppard  is  the  best  known,  have  done  a  j^ood  deal  oi' 
harm.  Nor  will  any  mind  well  grounded  in  the  old  fashioned  modesty  of 
Eujiiish  Christians,  ever  give  in  to  the  folly  of  the  modern  French 
notion  that  literature,  and  art  toi),  have  nothin;*  to  do  with  morals ;  and 
that  anything  that  can  be  represented  is  a  pro[Kn'  subject  for  representa- 
tion to  all,  either  in  picture  or  in  print,  and  a  proper  subject  for  con- 
templation by  all.  It  cannot  be  too  much  regretted  that  some  American 
men  and  women,  otherwise  apparently  of  decent  enough  character,  and 
publishers  who  would  express  the  utmost  iudignatiou  at  any  imputa- 
tions on  their  respectibility,  are  of  late  years  yielding  to  the  temptation 
to  introduce  this  element  into  our  cleaner  literature.  Xo  contempt  can 
be  too  indignant,  no  anger  too  bitter,  for  the  folly,  if  not  the  crime,  ot 
such  systematic  befouling  of  minds  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

All  such  baneful  literature  should  be  as  inexorably  excluded  from  the 
public  library  as  arsiMiic  and  laudanum  and  rum  should  be  refused  to 
children.  This  criterion  is  not  ditlicult  to  api)ly,  and  it  is  demanded  l)y 
all  considerations  of  Christian  civilization.  It  should  exclude  such 
books  as  Rabelais,  the  Decameron,  the  Heptamerou,  tlie  Coutes  drola- 
tiques  of  Balz  u;,  and  such  rascally  French  novels  as  Fanny  and  the 
Woman  of  Fire,  all  which  books  are  sold  in  English  translations  for 
money  by  otlierwise  respectable  American  publishers.  It  should  also 
exclude  the  thief  books  and  other  fictions  [)rovocative  of  crime,  so  many 
of  which  are  also  sold  by  respectable  publishers. 

Few,  indeed,  are  those  who  will  object  to  this  exclusion  of  ribald  and 
immoral  books  from  public  circulating  libraries.  Indeed,  even  this 
brief  statement  of  the  case  is  made  not  so  much  because  it  is  needed  as  a 
l)recaution,  as  in  order  to  clearly  dertue  the  line  beyond  which  readers 
must  not  be  indulged,  and  u[)  to  which  the}'  should  be.  The  line  is  that 
of  immorality,  and  it  permits  silliness. 

"Silly  reading,"  "  trash,"  at  least  what  is  such  to  many  persons,  must 

to  a  considerable  extent  be  supplied  by  the  i)ublic  library.     And  those 

who  intend  to  organize  a  library  for  the  public,  for  popular  reading, 

and  who  intend  to  exclude  such  "  trash,"  might  as  well  stop  before  they 

begin.     But  what  is  trash  to  some,  is,  if  not  nutriment,  at  least  stimulus, 

to  others.     Readers  improve;  if  it  were  not  so,  reading  would  not  be  a 

particularly  useful  practice.     The  habit  of  reading  is  the  first  and  in- 

^lispcMisable  step.     That  habit  once  established,  it  is  a  recognized  fact 

hat  readers  go  from  poorer  to  better  sorts  of  reading.     No  case  has  ever 

been  cited  where  a  reader,  beginning  with  lofty  philosophy,  pure  religion, 

»rofound  science,  and  useful  inlbrmation,  has  gradually  run  down  in  his 

eading  until  his  declining  years  were  disreputably  wasted  on  dime 

lovels  and   story  weeklies.     The  idea  is  ridiculous,  even  on  the  bare 

tatemeut  of  it.     But  the  experience  of  librarians  is  substantially  uuan- 
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imons  to  the  contrary:  that  those  who  begin  with  dime  novels  and 
story  weeklies  may  be  expeeted  to  grow  into  a  likin<^  for  a  better  sort 
of  stories ;  then  for  the  truer  narrative  of  travels  and  adventure,  of  biog- 
raphy and  history,  then  of  essays  and  popular  science,  and  so  on  up- 
ward. 

If  those  who  cannot  make  use  of  any  better  reading  than  novels  and 
stories  and  jokes  are  not  furnished  with  these,  they  will  not  read  at  alb 
and  this  is  a  worse  alternative.  And  to  exclude  such  reading'  from  a 
])ublic  library  will,  in  general,  reduce  the  extent  of  its  use  to  one-qnar- 
ler  of  what  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  records  of  our  libraries  show 
that  about  three  fourths  of  the  reading  in  them  is  light  reading,  and 
but  little  alteration  in  this  proportion  results  from  the  8:reater  or  less 
proi)ortion  of  novels  and  other  light  books  to  the  whole  collection.^ 

In  thus  arguing  for  a  policy  of  indulgence  and  help  to  the  immature, 
it  is  not,  however,  intended  to  recommend  any  neglect  or  injustice 
towards  the  strong,  who  are  capable  of  enjoying  better  things.  Ei|ually 
indispensable  with  milk  for  babes  and  thin  broth  for  the  feeble,  is  strong 
meat  for  men.  By  the  side  of  the  stories  should  be  as  good  a  sup|)ly  of 
reference  booksandof  solidstandardliteratureasthe  meausof  thelibrary 
will  allow.  A  good  English  dictionary,  a  good  general  encyclopiTj  lia, 
a  biographical  dictionary,  a  chronologicid  work  or  two,  a  good  atlas, 
a  gazetteer,  and  such  further  and  more  special  books  of  that  sort  as  can 
be  attbrded,  should  be  among  the  very  first  to  be  obtained. 

Along  with  the  books,  there  should  always  be  supplied  as  large  a 
number  of  periodicals  as  possible,  and  these,  like  the  books,  should 
range   "from    grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to   severe,"   and   should   be 
so  assorted  as  to  suit  every  class  of  the  community.     Scientific,  me- 
chanical, professional,  agricultural,  or  other  specialist  periodicals  can 
usually  be  afforded  by  a  public  library  in  greater  numbers  than  by  , 
a  ])rivate  citizen,  and  in  a  population  so  intelligent  as  ours,  it  is  i)retty 
certain  that  there  will  be  in  every  community  some  in  one  or  another  I 
line  ot  life  who  will  be  gratified  and  also  benefited  by  such  a  supply. 
Among  the  lighter  class  of  these  peiiodicals  should  be  as  liberal  u 
proportion  as  practicable  of  the  literary,  and  particularly  of  what  may  \ 
be  called  the  picture  book  magazines  and  newspapers,  both  for  adults 
and  for  the  young.    For  reading  these  periodicals,  a  reading  room  should  ' 
be  connected  with  the  library  where  possible;  where  it  is  not,  they  may  i 
])e  circulated  as  books,  but  for  shorter  periods  and  under  more  stringent  i 
guards,  because  they  are  so  much  more  liable  to  loss  and  injury.    ^        j 

These  two  halves  of  the  right  doctrine  being  laid  down,  namely,  about) 
light  reading  and  reference  books,  the  list  of  books  to  be  bought  miist| 
of  course  be  left  to  the   wisdom   of  the  managers  of  the  enterprise. 
Great  assistance  can,  however,  almost  always  be  obtained  by  cousult-i 
ing  some  professional  librarian,  if  such  is  accessible,  and  particularly' 

'  For  statistics  sliowinj:;  the  comparative  circulation  of  (litt<irent  classes  of  books  n 
some  public  libraries,  see  Chapter  XXX\'1I,  Library  Keportsaud  feftatistics.— Ki»n\>n~ 
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if  oue  be  selected  who  has  iniiiiaged,  or  helped  uiauage,  a  successful 
library. 

Ill  purchasing  the  books,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  use  of  a  fair  and 
healtliy  conipL'tition  amoug  the  bookscUer.s.  The  natural  temptations 
of  a  private  bargain  or  a  niono[)()ly,  might  sadly  decrease  the  number 
of  volumes  supi)lied  per  dollar,  or  might  seriously  injure  the  a\"erage 
value  of  works  selected.  By  obtaining  hids  from  several  substantial 
houses  it  can  readily  be  seen  who  will  deal  on  the  best  terms.  An  in- 
telligent agent  cau  often  make  advantageous  purchases  iu  person,  but 
a  small  library  cannot  alford  to  pay  for  such  services.  If  there  be  time, 
second  hand  stocks  can  frequently  be  searched  to  advantage,  and 
aactiou  sales  attended  ;  but  in  this  case  the  risk  of  getting  defective  or 
overworn  volumes  must  be  guarded  against.  It  will  probably  be  well 
to  deal  directly  with  tirms  whose  lists  are  so  extensive  as  to  afford  a 
considerable  number  of  the  books  required,  as  such  direct  dealing  should 
be  made  to  save  one  or  more  profits.  A  judicious  economy,  by  these  and 
other  means,  will  be  found  a  very  popular  feature  in  starting  a  library, 
as  its  constituents  are  certain  to  be  gratified  if  a  large  number  of  vol- 
umes are  furnished  for  the  money. 

II.   MANAGEMENT  ;   OR,   ORGANIZATION  AND    SERVICE. 

First,  as  to  the  mechanical  part.  Here,  as  before,  the  business  doc- 
trine should  be  applied.  That  is,  all  the  mechanical  details  of  the  in- 
ventory or  record  system,  the  shelving,  and  the  receipt  and  delivery  ot 
goods,  viz,  books,  should  be,  first,  thorough;  and  second,  simple. 

Even  the  smallest  public  library  will  require,  however,  something  like 
[the  following  set  of  records  : 

1.  Daybook  and  ledger. 

2.  File  of  book  invoices,  to  be  kept  separate  from  other  vouchers. 

3.  Accession  list.  This  may  also  serve  as  a  shelf  list,  until  the  library 
becomes  too  large. 

4.  Catalogue.    , 

5.  Record  of  delivery  and  return  of  books. 
Other  lists  and  entries  of  various  kinds  will  be  found  necessary  from 

time  to  time,  such  as  letter  books  and  lists  of  books  sent  to  binder.     A 
few  specifications  will  be  useful  under  the  above  five  heads: 

The  daybook  and  ledger  should  be  kept  by  whoever  is  responsible  for 
:he  receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  funds  of  the  library;  and  should 
^how  the  whole  of  its  business  in  exact  detail  to  a  cent  by  balancing 
liccurately-  from  quarter  to  quarter  and  year  to  year  like  the  books  of 
kny  other  properly  managed  business;  and  they  should  contain  the 
jnaterials  not  only  for  drawing  otf  the  usual  accounts  for  a  trial  balance 
ivud  balance  sheet,  but  for  special  library  accounts  such  as  fines,  lleceipts 
jor  fines  and  other  petty  cash  business  should  be  noted  in  full  by  the 
ibrarian  invariably  at  the  moment  of  transaction,  and  this  daily  record 
jlnly  posted  and  preserved  itself  besides. 
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This  sort  of  retail  business  accuracy  will  be  foTind  from  year  to  year 
a  ver^'  great  bel[)  to  the  popularity  of  tlie  library,  at  least  among  people 
who  are  habitually  careful,  who  own  property,  who  can  greatly  assist  the 
institution  if  they  choose,  and  who  will  be  much  more  inclined  to  do  so 
if  they  can  see  not  only  that  a  good  deal  is  done  with  the  money  spent, 
but  exactly  how  every  cent  is  spent. 

The  tile  of  invoices  or  receipts  for  books  bought  should  be  numbered 
in  the  order  of  the  purchases,  and  this  file  will  thus  show  when  and 
where  each  purchased  volume  in  the  library  was  procured. 

The  accession  catalogue  is,  iu  fact,  an  inventory  of  goods  in  the  order 
of  purchase.  In  it  should  be  entered,  first,  the  first  book  or  lot  of  books 
bought  or  presented ;  second,  the  second  bpok  or  lot,  and  so  on,  with 
references  to  corresponding  invoices  and  other  tequisite  facts,  thus  con- 
stituting a  history  of  the  origin  of  each  accession  to  the  library.  The 
items  required  in  this  accession  catalogue  are  : 

1.  An  accession  number,  beginning  with  1,  and  ending  with  a  num- 
ber for  the  last  volume  added,  which  last  number  will  of  course  show, 
not  how  many  volumes  are  iu  the  library  now,  but  how  many  have  been  j 
put  in  ;  deduct  those  lost  or  unaccounted  for  at  the  periodical  exami-  : 
nation,  and  the  remainder  is  the  actual  number  or  volumes  iu  the 
library.  In  the  case  of  a  set  or  series,  one  line  iu  the  accession  cata- 
logue will  accommodate  the  whole;  as,  "201to332,  Edinburgh  Review." 

2.  Invoice  number,  referring  to  the  invoice  iu  which  the  book  is  , 
charged, 

3.  Dat«^  of  receipt  of  book. 

4.  Title,  (very  short.) 

5.  Kemarks.     Names  of  donors  may  be  entered  here. 

Other  items  are  often  added,  but  these  will  serve  the  purpose,  as  the  i 
additional  ones  are  such  as  must  be  sufifi  ;ieutly  entered  elsewhere.  J 

The  book  used  may  be  ruled  and  headed  by  baud  or  made  to  order,  j 
The  latter  will  be  necessary  where  the  number  of  books  is  considerable;  I 
for  a  few  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  or  two,  the  former  may  serve.' 
The  following  form  is  a  specimen  : 
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2  to  11 

Gift. 
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Date  of  re- 
ceipt. 


Title  of  book. 


1875,  Jau.  i 
1875,  Jan.  2 
1875,   Jan.  4 


Web.ster'.s  Dictionary.. 
Chambers's  Cyclopsedia 
Bible 


Remarks. 


From  Hon.  J.  Smith. 


■I 

Catalogue. — Hardly  any  details  can  here  be  given  on  this  subjectyj 
which  runs  easily  into  an  astonishing  number  of  petty  rules,  andadmitsj 
of  a  great  variety  of  opinions  and  practices.  i 

A  small  library  can  be  competently  catalogued  in  a  shorter  and  sim'il 
pier  way  than  a  large  one. 
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In  proportion  as  the  library  boeonios  larjje,  valuable,  and  frequented, 
the  librarian  will  find  a  card  catalogue  ("or  his  own  otiicial  nsc  more  and 
more  inilispensabk'. 

The  catalo«;ne  can  be  snflieiently  well  urinted  at  the  nearest  ])rintinj>- 
otliee  nsmdly,  even  (with  a  little  inf;eniiity  and  good  will  on  the  part  of 
the  foreman)  if  it  is  a  country  ni'!wspai)er  otliee  without  the  usual  recpii- 
sites  for  boi)k  woik;  and  it  is  on  every  account  best  that  this,  like  all  the 
other  business  of  the  library,  should  be  done  at  home  as  far  as  possible. 

It  is  indispensable,  practically,  that  the  alphabetical  method  of  cata- 
lojiuinji",  and  not  the  classitication  method,  slioidd  be  followed,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  the  English  alphabet  is  a  key  whose  use  is  familiar  to 
a  great  nniny  more  people  than  the  use  of  any  classification  by  subjects 
or  scheme  of  universal  knowledge. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  that  books  should  ai)pear  in  the  catalogue 
three  times  —  that  is,  in  three  different  places  in  the  alphabet  —  viz:  at 

1.  The  author's  name. 

2.  The  title  of  the  book. 

3.  The  subject  of  the  book. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  customer  of  a  librarj",  utdess  one  of  those 
helpless  nuisances  who  come  in  with  a  feeble  grin,  and  say,  "I  want  a 
nice  book,"  will  want  either — 

1.  Such  a  one's  book.  (For  instance,  "  I  want  to  get  Mr.  Darwin's  last 
work;  I  don't  remember  the  name  exactly.") 

2.  A  book  called  so  and  so.    (For  instance,  "  I  want  to  get  Ecce  Homo.") 

3.  Something  about  such  and  such  a  subject.  ("Can't  you  give  me 
something  about  women's  rights?") 

For  novels,  histories,  biographies,  and  some  other  sorts  of  books,  the 
third  item  is  not  necessary.  If  one  of  the  three  must  be  omitted,  it 
should  be  the  third.  Two  entries  for  each  book  should  be  retained,  unless 
iu  extremity  of  necessity;  and,  if  but  one  can  be  had,  it  should  be  the 
author's  name,  and,  of  course,  the  title  of  an  anonymous  book. 

The  titles,  on  the  principle  of  the  smaller  the  simpler,  need  not  be 
more  than  about  twice  as  long  as  those  in  the  accession  catalogue.  They 
need  give  only  author's  name,  a  very  short  title,  number  and  size  of 
volames,  place  and  date  of  publication,  and  shelf  mark ;  for  instance  : 
McLennan,  J.  F.    riiinitive  marriage.     12iiio.     Ediu.,  ISIJo 3.  "25 

The  second  or  title  entry  for  this  book  would  be  thus,  being  still 
shorter  than  the  main  entry: 
Primitive  inaniaj,'e.     J.  F.  MeLeuiian 3.  "25 

And  the  third  or  subject  entry  would  be  under  the  head  of  Marriage, 
with  other  books  on  the  subject,  thus: 
Marriage. 

—  Carey,  M.     Domestic  bappiness 10.  32 

—  McLennan,.!.  F.     Primitive  marriage 3.  2.") 

—  Woolsey,T.  D.     Divorce 1.  "><) 

The  "3.  25"  at  the  right-hand  margin  means  that  the  book  is  to  be 
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found  in  plcice  No,  25,  on  sUelf  Xo.  3.  "  Edin."  means  Etlinburgli.  Four 
letters  are  almost  always  enough  to  show  where  the  book  was  published. 

One  style  of  type  in  a  catalogue  is  twice  as  good  as  two.  If  there 
is  no  card  catalogue,  the  librarian  should  enter  the  accession  number  of 
each  book  in  a  copy  of  the  printed  cataU)gue  kept  for  the  purpose. 
This  preserves  an  easily  traced  history  of  the  book  by  reference  from 
the  book  itself  or  the  catalogue,  to  the  accession  catalogue,  and  from  that 
to  the  files  of  invoices  and  letters. 

Each  book,  before  being  circulated,  should  be  permauently  identified 
by  marks  on  it  as  the  property  of  the  library,  as  having  entered  the 
service  at  a  particular  time,  aud  as  belonging  iu  a  particuhir  place. 
This  is  commonly  to  be  accomplished  by  the  book  plate,  securely  gum- 
uied  or  pasted  inside  the  cover,  and  containing  the  library  seal  or  other 
device,  the  accession  number,  tiie  shelf  mark,  and  the  date  of  accession. 
These  items  may  be  written  in,  if  desirable ;  aud  when  a  book  is  rebound 
they  should  be  so  recorded  as  to  be  sure  to  get  into  it  again  when  it 
gets  its  new  coat  on. 

An  embossing  stamp,  to  strike  the  name  of  the  library  into  the  tex- 
ture of  title  pages,  plates,  aud  any  other  requisite  ijarts  of  the  volume, 
is  v'ery  useful. 

Brown  paper  covers  are  probably  desirable  in  small  libraries,  but  it 
■would  be  better  if  people  would  use  the  books  so  politely  as  not  to 
require  them.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  notion  with  librarians 
that  to  circulate  the  books  without  these  dingy  overcoats  of  itself  makes 
people  use  them  more  carefully.  The  experiment  is  very  easily  tried,  a 
small  label  being  put  on  the  back  of  the  volume  to  show  its  shelf  mark. 

So  much  for  what  might  be  called  the  inventory  department,  which 
includes  the  means  of  identifying  the  property  of  the  library,  of  traciujj  ; 
its  history,  and  determining  its  place  on  the  shelf.  The  next  point  is 
very  naturally  that  for  which  the  book  has  a  place  on  the  shelf,  namely, 
how  to  get  it  off,  keep  track  of  it  while  away,  and  get  it  safe  back. 
This  includes  the  registration  and  delivery  service. 

Neither  of  these  would  be  required  if  everybody  would  do  right.    As 
it  is,  however,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  thieves,  book  mutilators, 
aud  careless  persons  (besides  accidents)  who  would  seriously  diminish 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  library  if  precautious  were  not  taken  against  i 
them.     A  list  must  therefore  be  kept,  either  in  an  alphabeted  book  or  I 
(a  better  plan)  on  slips  or  cards,  like  a  card  catalogue  of  books,  of  alli 
those  who  are  entitled  to  use  the  library,  and  each  such  person  should 
receive  a  card   certifying  to   such   right,  to  be  shown  and  stamped, 
if  necessary  (and  it  will  be  necessary  where  much  business  is  done)! 
whenever  a  book  is  taken  away  or  brought  back. 

Books  may  be  delivered  iu  numbers  aud  for  periods  as  may  be  pre-| 
scribed,  to  persons  thus  registered  only.  What  is  called  the  "  ledgeri 
system"  may  do  for  snudl  constituencies,  to  record  deliveries  aud  returns 
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of  books;  tliiit  is,  one  pauo  or  piut  of  ji  \y,\iie  may  be  devoted   to  each 
taker,  in  a  ledger  tor  the  i)iU[)ose,  and,  when  sncli  taker  receives  a  book, 
the  shelf  mark  and  date  may  be  entered  on  that  page.     A  still   more 
compendious  fashion  is,  however,  fonnd  to  serve  every  i)nrpos('  of  l)oth 
registration  and  delivery  in  circulating  libraries  (which  are  wholly  busi- 
ness speculations)  in  our  large  cities,  to  wit:    aa  each  successive  cus- 
tomer i'omes   up,  his  name  and   address  are  written  on  a  dated  j)age, 
da}  book  fashion,  and  the  accession  number  of  the  book,  and  the  num- 
I  ber  in  that  day's  issues,  opposite  it.     The  numbers  of  the  month  and  day 
and  this  same  issue  number,  are  noted  inside  the  cover  of  the  book,  and 
that  is  all.     This,  with   the  additional  re(piirement  of  a  dei)osit  when- 
j  ever  necessary,  would   very  likely  serve  t|ie  turn  perfectly  well,  and  if 
I  it  should  be  found  insutti;'ient  or  be  outgrown,  a  more  elaborate  plan 
could  be  substituted.     All  it  recjuires  is  a  large  blank  book  with  a  date 
jcplumn  at  each  side  of  the  page,  and  if  Mr.  John  Smith   takes  out  Mc- 
iLennan's  Primitive  Marriage,  the  entry  in  the  blank  book  would  be  by 
the  accession   nnmber  thus:  "1875,  Feb.  28,   130,  J.  Smith.  53   Con- 
igress  St.,  2,34(V'  Ji'iil  inside  the  cover  of  the  book,  ''2  |  28  j  130."     If 
jthe  book  is  reported  lost,  the  accession  catalogue,  Xo.  2,34G,  shows  at 
loiice  what  the  book  was,  and  the  invoice  column  will  show  where  to 
llook  for  its  cost,  and  therefore  what  Mr.  Smith  shonld  pay.     And  if  it 
is  returned,  the  "2  |  28  |  130''  in  it  shows  where  to  look  in  the  ledger  in 
order  to  check  the  book  as  returned,  viz:  it  was  the  130th  book  delivered 
on  the  28th  day  of  the  second   month  ;  and,  also,  if  kept  too  long,  how 
jinany  days'  tine  is  due.     And  if  nothing  is  heard  from  Mr.  Smith,  the 
jledger  also  shows  where  to  look  for  him,  viz  :  53  Congress  street. 
I    Whenever  the  extent  of  the  business  done  makes  it  necessary,  a  sys- 
tem as  elaborate  as  that  employed  for  the  80,000  persons  who  use  the 
Boston  I'ublic  Library  may  be  ai)plied ;  but  the  smaller  the  simpler. 

Supposing  the  machinery  of  the  library  thus  set  up  and  ready  for 

)peration,  we  have  next  to  consi  ler  how  it  should   be  operated.     The 

Principles  which  make  any  ordinary  business  successful,  are,  if  possible, 

kill  more  closely  applicable  here  than  in  lading  in  the  stock  to  be  fur- 

jished,  or  in  i)rei)aring  the  mechanism  for  furnishing  it.    A  sour  face, 

U'utf  and  disobliging  manners,  sharp  or  contemptuous  answers,  con- 

eiitiousness,  slowness  to  give  information  or  to  wait  on  customers,  will 

)romptly  and  deeply  wound  the  usefulness  of  the  library.     Many  ludi- 

:rously  foolish  (piestions  are  put  to  librarians,  and  it  sometimes  almost 

eems  as  if  the  unreasonable  and  the  scolds  resorted  by  preconcerted 

greement  to  the  librarian's  desk  to  idague  him  with  their  comjdaints, 

heir  fault  tinding,  their  impertinence,  and  their  sneers.     But  it  will  not 

jlo  for  a  salesman  to  give  way  to  the  Old  Adam  any  more  than  for  a 

'bristian  ;  nor  will  it  do  for  a  librarian.     Perfection  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 

ected,  but  it  should  be  followed  after  ;  and  a  perfect  librarian  is  bound 

p  be  courteous  and  kind,  attentive  and  a(;commodating,  not  only  to  the 

•olite  and  considerate,  but  also  to  the  evil  and  the  unthankful. 
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At  the  same  time,  all  rules  and  regulations  must  be  steadily,  tliougU 
civilly,  enforced,  not  as  an  exertion  of  the  librarian's  authority,  but  as  a 
law  which  both  librarian  and  borrower  must  equally  obey.  Fines  must 
sometimes  be  collected,  and  the  delivery  of  books  refused  in  conse- 
quence of  non-payment  or  other  delinquency.  All  manner  of  attempts 
to  obtain  illegal  privileges,  to  avoid  complying  with  regulations,  to  de- 
fraud the  library  of  books  or  of  money,  must  be  met,  though  fortunately 
not  so  frequently  in  a  small  community  as  in  a  large  one;  and  this  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  resistance  to  imposition,  as  well  as  the  regular  library 
service  for  good  citizens,  it  is  the  librarian's  duty  to  perform  not  merely 
with  justice  and  accuracy,  but  with  conciliating  kindness.  The  library 
ought  not  only  to  give  out  and  take  back  books,  but  it  ought  to  keep 
all  its  friends  and  to  luake  new  ones.  It  is  very  true  that  Moses  him- 
self, with  all  his  meekness,  would  find  to-day,  if  he  were  running  a 
l>ublic  circulating  library,  more  Korahs,  Dithans,  and  Abirams  to  im- 
pute bad  sentiments  ai\d  manners  to  him,  than  of  old  troubled  the  camp 
of  Israel.  But  such  is  society  ;  and  those  who  cannot  meet  detraction 
with  courtesy,  and  the  detractors  themselves  with  civility  and  attention, 
are  not  fit  to  be  politicians,  missionaries,  or  librarians. 

It  will  be  found  a  great  convenience  to  have  in  the  sight  ot  borrowers 
a  shelf  of  the  last  twenty  or  fifty  new  accessions  to  the  library,  and, 
where  it  is  safe,  to  permit  the  borrowers  to  examine  these.  In  some 
communities,  theliberty  could  not  be  safely  granted,  but  where  it  is,  the 
scrutiny  will  save  a  great  many  questions  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

There  should  be  a  public  book  or  other  open  record  for  entering  the 
names  of  books  wanted  which  are  not  in  the  library,  and  these  should  aU 
ways  be  got  if  possible;  duplicates  of  books  eagerly  sought  for  should  be 
obtained  to  the  utmost  extent  that  the  means  of  the  library  will  permit ; 
and  the  same  of  popular  periodicals.  Tliese  two  instances  coine  un  'er 
the  general  rule,  that,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  the  library  shoald 
do  whatever  is  asked  of  it. 

The  duties  of  the  public  in  dealing  with  the  library  must  not  be  en- 
tirely passed  ov'er.  If  the  friends  of  the  library  clearly  understand 
these  duties,  and  habitually  use  their  influence  to  promote  the  observ- 
ance of  them,  a  i)ublic  sentiment  will  gradually  be  created  and  maiu- 
tained  which  will  be  a  great  encouragement  and  assistance  to  the 
institution  on  all  hands,  and  an  important  confirmation  of  its  popularity 
and  success. 

Unreasonal)leness  is  the  only  fault  which  people  need  to  guard  agunsi 
in  dealing  with  a  library.  I  am  unreasonable  if  I  com[)lain  and  ftnil 
fault  n[)on  finding  that  some  one  else  has  the  book  I  want;  or  upon- 
being  reciuired  to  specify  what  book  I  want  in  the  regular  way ;  or  upon 
being  confined  to  just  such  privileges  as  everybody  else  enjoys;  orupoii' 
being  required  to  pay  a  fine  for  keeping  a  book  too  long,  or  for  return- 
ing it  in  an  injured  condition  ;  or  upon  being  required  to  pay  for  it  if  • 
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spoil  it  or  lose  it.  So  I  am  i(  I  pliij^iio  the  libiarian  by  tryiii*?  to  make 
]iim  (or  her)  pi(riv  out  books  for  me  instead  of  doiiiy;  it  myself;  as  Bel- 
shazziir  lirst  rejpiired  Daniel  to  tell  him  what  his  dream  was,  and  after- 
wards what  it  meant. 

These  specimens  will  sntliciently  show  what  ought  not  to  be  done  by 
the  publie,  and  these,  as  well  as  all  other  wrong  doingvS,  will  be  prevented 
by  observing  the  one  plain  inle  of  considerate  <,'onrtesy  in  dealing  with 
the  library.  This  rule,  while  it  will  prevent  injustice  and  undeserved 
annoyance,  will,  at  the  same  time,  permit  that  free  criticism  and  sug- 
gesti(Hi  tliat  all  may  justly  practise,  which  is  not  merely  the  right  of 
the  public,  l)ut  a  favor  to  the  library,  and  which  every  juiUcious  friend 
of  the  institution  will  welcome. 

III.   MAINTENANCE. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  must  determine  how  each  library  is 
l(financially)  (;reated  and  tnaintairied.     But  there  is  one  excellent  prac- 
tical rule,  already  proved  healthy  and  etlicient  in   its  ai)plication  to 
jcommon  schools,  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  public  libraries  as  far  as 
|[tossibie.     It  is  this:  That   tlu^  community    as  such  (that  is,  by  public 
ironey,  not  through  fees  paid  to  the  library)  should  pay  something  for 
ts  privileges.     Unrestricted  gifts  to  the  pul)lic,  like  unrestricted  charity 
0  paupers  and  beggars,  are  almost  certain   to  be  undervalued  if  not 
ibused.     In  our  bt!st  school  systems,  the  receipt  of  the  State  money  by 
t  town  for  school  purposes  depends  more  or  less  ou  the  energy  with 
vhich  the  town  raises  money  of  its  own.     God  helps  those  who  help 
Ihemselves.     The  state  tinds  it  safe  to  imitate  the  divine  example  in 
[his  particular;  and  so  in  the  case  of  libraries.     A  State  grant  for  the 
purpose,  to  depend  ou  the  raising  of  a  proper  yearly  amount  by  the 
»wn,  is  the  most  American,  that  is,  the  most  direct  and  etiective, 
pethod  of  promoting  th«  library  department  of  our  s^'stems  of  public 
ducation.    On  precisely  the  same  principle,  private  gifts  for  the  same 
urpose  shouhl  be  upon  the  same  condition.     This  plan  secures  not  only 
eginning  but  continuance;  not  only  birth  but  healthy  life.     It  is  com- 
aratively  easy  to  i)roduce  a  revival,  either  in  religion  or  literature,  and 
iins  to  found  a  church  or  a  library ;  the  real  task  is  to  maintain  it 
1  its  proper  growth  and  health  afterwards. 

Ataiy  race,  it  is  desirable  that  a  fair  sum  should  be  raised  yearly  for 
»e  support  of  a  public  circulating  library  by  the  community  which  uses 
;  for  this  recurring  exertion  will  keep  the  public  attentive,  will  incite 
le  tax|)ayers  to  get  some  reading  for  their  money,  and  will  in  every 
ay  maintain  the  inestimable  American  practice  of  making  the  individual 
tizen  mind  his  own  (public)  business,  by  watching,  managing,  and  using 
hat  he  owns  and  pays  for. 

In  the  not  unusual  case,  however,  where  acertainsumof  money  can  be 
id  to  set  the  library  going,  without  any  certainty  about  the  future,  au 
ovious  policy  should  be  pursued  in  hopes  of  establishing  a  permanent 
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public  support.  It  is  this :  to  reserve  as  much  as  is  safe  from  the  first 
expenditure,  and  to  apportion  this  reserve,  for  a  year  or  two  years,  so  as 
to  furnish  during  that  time  a  good  supply  of  fresh  books  as  they  come 
out.  When  tbis  reserve  is  exhausted,  if  the  community  has  not  by  that 
time  learned  to  value  its  fountain  of  reading  enough  to  maintain  it  by 
the  necessary  yearly  tax,  it  is  a  community  where  probably  a  library 
is  misplaced,  or  at  least  impracticable. 

As  large  a  proportion  as  practicable  of  the  yearly  income  of  tlie  libri- 
ry  should  be  invested  in  books. 

The  least  satisfactbry  feature  of  our  present  library  systems  is  the 
excessive  proportion  which  the  annual  cost  of  administration  bears  to 
the  wiiole  annual  expenditure  for  the  library.  This  state  of  things  should 
be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible  by  means  of  mechanical  appliances  in 
library  service,  of  better  arrangements  of  book  rooms,  and  by  other  suf- 
ticieut  contrivances  of  that  American  ingenuity  which  has  thus  far  done 
l)retty  well  in  devising  means  of  escape  from  much  greater  difficulties. 
Women  should  be  employed  as  librarians  and  assistants  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, as  the  nature  of  the  duties  is,  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  many  cases, 
suited  to  them.  Where  the  work  is  too  heavy,  men  must  be  employeil 
instead.  Precautions  will  sometimes  be  needed  against  curious  troubles 
arising  from  the  fact  that  women  in  such  places  often  do  not  get  along 
with  other  women  as  well  as  men  do.  A  good  board  of  trustees,  or  other 
supervisory  authority,  can,  however,  remedy  this  sort  of  friction  by  ad- 
monition, or,  if  necessary,  by  a  change  in  the  sei'vice.  It  is  worthwhile 
to  try  several  different  librarians  or  assistants,  if  the  additional  trouble 
results  in  discovering  exactly  the  right  one  at  last ;  and  it  will  be  found 
an  excellent  motive  in  the  librarian's  own  breast  to  be  clearly  aware  that 
actual  success,  as  well  as  formal  good  behavior,  is  required  in  order  to 
continuance  in  office.  , 

Wherever  the  librarian,  or  some  other  competent  person  in  or  out  of' 
the  library  board,  is  able  and  willing,  a  yearly  or  occasional  lecture, 
course  of  lectures,  or  other  public  performance,  and  perhaps  special' 
courses  of  lessons,  may  result  in  benefit  to  the  library.  But  it  has  not; 
been  found  that  it  is  worth  while  to  have  such  operations  obligatory  all; 
the  year,  or  every  season.  Good  opportunities  should  be  seized,  and*' 
in  their  absence,  efforts  should  not  be  wasted.  j 

The  natural  division  of  associate  enterprises  into  executive  and  sdj 
visory  departments  is  as  necessary  in  a  successful  library  as  in  arj 
iiisurance  company,  a  bank,  or  a  government.     If  the  librarian  is  comj 
petent,  he  should  be  the  trusted  executive  of  the  library,  and  bebincj 
him  should  stand  a  board  of  trustees  or  directors,  or  other  consultinji 
and  legislative  body.     If  he  is  not  ci)m[)etent,  the  president  of  the  board 
or  some  other  member  of  it,  formally  or  informally-  appointed,  shoiih 
act.    Such  executive  should  be  allowed,  under  full  responsibility,  a<le 
quate  powers.     Unless  there  is  some  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  libi:i 
rian  should  act  as  secretary  to  the  board,  as  in  that  place  he  can  iufoiip 
suggest,  and  advise,  as  cases  may  require. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
READING  IN  POPULAR  LIBRARIES. 


BY  .lUSTIX  "WIXSOR, 

Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 


ItAKACTEK  OK  READING  COXSIDERED  —  PaSTIME  HEADERS  —  NATUItAL  TENDENCIR8  OF 
reading;  TDWARDS  ELEVATIOX  OE  taste  —  OpFOKTUNITIES  of  MBHARIAN8  —  YOUTH- 
FKL  HEADERS. 

People  wlio  look  wise,  and  shake  tli«?ir  heads,  and  talk  about  public 
libraries  being  after  all  not  an  unmixed  good,  are  the  greatest  encomiasts 
which  the  system  has,  because  the^'  imply  that  they  differ  from  most 
people,  and  that  the  practice  of  imi>utiiig'  uiiqiialitied  good  to  libraries 
prevails,  when  nobody  thinks  of  assigning  such  a  condition  to  the  pul- 
pit, the  bar,  or  trade. 

These  censorious  tlatterers  refer  to  the  character  of  the  reading  that  is 
put  into  such  libraries  and  is  drawn  from  them  by  the  mass  of  readers, 
aud  they  estimate  the  vabie  of  that  reading  wholly  from  their  own  wants 
[aud  predilections,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  immense  variety  of 
linimls  and  character  which  fortunately  makes  up  communities. 

t'    If  the  good  intlaences  largely  predominate,  most  advocates  of  libraries 
ill  be  content,  aud  they  are  not  altogether  strenuous  that  the  good 
,7..)ould  be  positive  in  all  cases,  being  quite  happy  if  a  negative  benefit 
is  brought  about. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  form  a  library  to  suit  the  wants  of  specific 

!ouditions  of  people;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  gather  such  books  as  will 

lifford  the  greatest  and  most  varied  interest  to  all  sorts  of  readers. 

kVliat  will  harm  some  will  work  no  harm  to  others,  though  it  may  do 

hem  no  nu:)re  good  than  to  grant  them  a  pastime,  and  it  is  with  this 

Object  that  three  quarters  of  the   reading  of  people  not  professedly 

pookish  is  carried  on;  and  whether  it  be  desirable  or  not,  the  pastime 

eaders  are  the  most  of  the  people  to  whose  wants  public  libraries  of 

he  popular  sort  minister. 

Books  can  neither  instruct  nor  amuse  if  they  are  not  within  the  com- 

rehension,  or  it  is  perhaps  better  to  say,  within  the  literary  sense  of 

eir  readers.     One  may  understand  a  book,  but  it  does  not  allure  him 

om  other  things,  unless  it  resi)onds  to  his  intellectual  wants,  or  runs 

pou  the  plane  of  his  mental  training.     When  we  consider  the  vast 

ultitudes  of  people  who  are  destitute  of  literary  culture  —  and  they 

ly  be  none  the  worse  citizens,  aud  many  even  may  be  bright  think- 
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ers — we  ueecl  not  be  disappointed  tbat  so  many  read  what,  in  a  literary 
sense,  are  poor  books ;  and  tbat  so  few  read  for  otber  reasons  than  to 
refresh  themselves  after  sterner  work. 

It  is  not  very  considerate  to  establish  anything  like  a  fixed  standard 
of  good  for  all  people,  whether  in  dietetics  or  literature.  Tbere  is  doubt- 
less a  universal  goodness  in  literature  as  bread  is  in  diet;  bnt  no  one 
wants  to  live  on  bread  solely,  and  it  is  the  variejty,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  condiments  and  relishes  in  food  and  in  books,  that  give 
health  to  the  appetite  and  vigor  to  the  digestion.  These  critics  cannot 
nnderstand  why  the  epicure  eats  the  trail  with  the  woodcock.  Tliey 
call  what  is  unpalatable  to  them  or  mawkish  to  their  ideas  trash,  for- 
getting that  this  mnch  abnsed  word  represents  a  qnality  which  is  not 
l)Ositive,  but  only  relative,  and  is  like  the  freezing  point,  which  depends 
n[)on  the  substance  to  be  frozen.  Water  is  useful  and  irou  is  useful, 
but  they  solidify  at  such  diflerent  temperatures  that  they  are  not  equally 
useful  in  the  stomach. 

This  doctrine  of  the  average  mind  and  procrustean  lengths  in  educa- 
tion, is  unfortunately  one  that  cannot  easily  be  discarded  in  our  schools, 
where  a  few  teachers  are  to  instruct  many  scholars ;  but  in  libraries, 
where  the  teachers  are  dumb,  and  are  not  annoyed  by  whispering,  each 
reader  can  have  his  own  mentor,  and  there  is  not  a  little  gratiticatioii 
in  the  emancipation  from  rule  which  is  thus  produced.  Tiiere  is  also 
some  significance  in  the  u[)  and  down  traveling  of  the  trash  point  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  pui)il. 

Thus  it  is :  A  spurns  as  trash  what  elevates  B,  who  looks  down  on 
the  highest  reading  0  is  capable  of,  and  s )  ou  till  you  get  dowu  to  the 
mere  jingle  that  amuses  a  half  idiot,  who  is  happy  because  he  can  uq- 
derstand  something  above  the  caterwauling  of  the  roofs.     If  this  prin- 
ciple is  understood,  the  whole  question  lightens  up.     It  is  by  no  means  [ 
to  be  inferred  that,  however  we  take  things,  we  must  leave  them  as  we ' 
find  them.     Librarians  do  not  do  their  whole  duty  unless  they  strive  to 
elevate  the  taste  of  their  readers,  and  this  they  can  do,  not  by  refusing" . 
to  put  within  their  reach  the  books  which  tTie  masses  of  readers  want,, 
but  by  inducing  a  habit  of  frequenting  the  library,  by  giving  readers, 
such  books  as  they  ask  for  and  tiien  helping  them  in  the  choice  of  books, 
conducting  them,  say  from  the  ordinary  society  novel  to  the  historical 
novel,  and  then  to  the  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  events  or  periods 
commemorated  in  the  more  readable  of  the  historians.    Multitudes  of' 
readers  need  only  to  be  put  in  this  path  to  follow  it.     This  can  be  satis-' 
factorily  i)roved  by  statistics  in  any  well  administered  library  wliere  the 
records  of  circulation  are  kept  in  a  way  to  be  a  guidance  rather  than 
an  obstacle  to  tlie  librarian. 

But  the  proofs  do  not  show  all,  and  only  the  librarian  knows  what: 
allowance  must  be  made  for  several  interfering  influences.  Mostof  th€J 
frequenters  of  a  popular  library  drop  off  when  you  have  begun  to  hav(| 
the  most  effect  upon  them,  because  tliey  have  attained  an  age  wheil 
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business  first  begins  to  engross  tlicir  attention,  aiul  they  confine  tbeir 
reading  to  a  newspaper  on  week  days  and  to  .i  chance  number  of  a  peri- 
odical on  Sundays.  Librarians  know  that  if  these  intluences  can  be 
resisted,  and  the  young  man  can  continue  to  frequent  the  library, 
he  can  be  lielpfnily  advanced  in  his  reading.  Again,  every  year  many 
young  readers  l)egin  tlieir  experiences  witli  tlie  library.  They  lind  all 
the  instructive  reading  they  ought  to  liave  in  their  school  books,  and 
frequent  the  library  for  story  books.  These  swell  the  issues  of  fiction, 
but  they  prevent  the  statistics  of  that  better  reading  into  which  you 
have  allured  the  older  ones,  from  telling  as  they  should  in  the  average. 
A  reasonable  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  the  mass  of  readers  in  popular 
libraries  crave  pastime  only ;  but  they  can  be  made  to  glide  into  what 
is  commonly  called  instructive  reading  quite  as  early  as  it  is  good  for 
them. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

ART  MUSEUMS  AND  THEIR  CONNECTION  WITH  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  M) 


BY  PROF.  H.  S.  FRIEZE,  J.T..T)., 

University  of  Michigan. 


h\ 


What  has  already  ueen  done  —  America  rehind  other  countries  in  art  educa- 
tion—  Museums  of  art  subserve  national  industries  —  Influence  on  architec- 
ture— Recreation  —  Educational  and  refining  influence  —  Art  museums 
practicable  in  larger  towns—  May  be  comparatively  inexpensive  —  Volun. 
TARY  effort-- Connecting  art  museums  and  libraries  —  Places  to  obtain 

AND   COST  of   copies  OF   W  ORES   OF  ART. 

WHAT   HAS  ALREADY  BEEN  DONE. 

The  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary  connected  with  the  Library  of 
the  Boston  Athenieiim  has  for  many  years  formed  one  of  the  principal^ 
attractions  of  that  city,  and  has  been  a  source  of  instruction  and  iniprove-jj 
ment  both  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  thousands  of  visitors  from  abroad.! 
It  has  been  the  school  in  which  many  American  artists  have  received! 
their  first  impulses  and  their  earliest  inspirations. 

The  writer  of  this  article  owes  his  first  impressions  of  the  power  ol' 
painting  and  sculpture  to  his  occasional  visits  in  early  life  to  this  gal: 
lery ;  where  the  Apo  llo,  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Diana  first  opened  his  mintii 
to  the  wonders  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  the  Cleopatra  of  Giiido,  thii 
Flora  of  Titian,  and  the  masterpieces  of  Washington  Allston,  becaiut^ 
indelibly  fixed  in  his  memory.     Many  an  American  traveler,  while  enjoy! 
ing  the  lavish  wealth  of  ancient  and  modern  art  displayed  in  the  great  gal 
leries  of  Europe  —  absorbing,  as  they  do,  the  greater  part  of  the  tour' 
ist's  time,  and  contributing  more  than  anything  else  to  the  pleasure  0| 
travel  —  looks  back  with  gratitude  to  the  comparatively  small  and  bum 
ble  art  museum  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  as  the  training  scliool  tj 
which  he  owes  in  a  great  degree  his  power  to  appreciate  the  rich  treas 
ures  of  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  Old  World.  I 

Not  that  other  collections,  or  occasional  exhibitions  of  a  kindred  cbaij 
acterin  othercities,  especially  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  anj 
Chicago,  have  not  also  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  onr  natioujj 
taste  ;  but  the  gallery  of  tlie  Boston  Athen.eum  was  the  earliest  Amer| 
can  collection  of  works  of  art  designed  to  form  a  permanent  exhib 
tion  possessing  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  It  is  also  the  only  ai 
museum  in  our  country  connected  with  a  public  library;  audon-thi 
account  claims  particular  notice  in  an  article  on  this  subject.  : 
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WE   ARE   BEHIND   OTHER   COUNTRIES   IN   ART  EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  tliat  tlio  idea  of  establisliinf?  museums  of 
lut,  wlietlier  or  not  in  connection  with  piihlic  libraries,  li;is  not  been 
;i(loi)te(l  more  t^enerally  by  the  cities  of  our  land,  or,  at  least,  by  private 
L'orporations  of  citizens.  We  entertain  a  just  pride  in  the  excellence  of 
inir  ))opnlar  education,  especially  as  compared  with  the  state  of  popular 
I'dncation  in  England.  During  the  last  decade,  however,  England  has 
been  making  rapid  progress  in  educational  work  of  every  kind,  and  es- 
pecially in  opening  to  her  youth  of  every  class  and  rank  facilities  for 
the  study  of  art.  In  this  direction  she  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  us. 
She  has  opened  museums  of  industrial  and  fine  art  in  connection  with 
free  libraries  as  a  new  and  legitimate  instrumentality  for  educating  and 
elevating  the  people.  Alrea<ly  the  beneficial  eftects  of  this  movement 
■ire  percei)tible,  not  only  in  the  improved  tastes  and  manners  of  the 
large  numbers  who  visit  the  museums  and  libraries  for  the  purposes  of 
i>tudy,  reading,  and  recreation,  but  also  in  the  improved  training  of 
it'OQDg  persons  for  the  arts  and  trades. 
i 

'  THEY   SUBSERVE   THE   NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES. 

j  For  this  subject  has  also  its  economical  aspect;  and  the  growing- 
luperiority  of  continental  manufactures,  especially  of  those  fabrics 
I'hose  value  depends  largely  on  excellence  in  design  acquired  by  the 
j'orkmen  of  the  continental  nations  in  their  schools  of  art  and  design, 
ifts  awakened  England  to  the  importance  of  opening  similar  opportu- 
jities  to  her  youth,  and  of  thus  attording  to  her  manufacturers  the 
jeans  of  competing  successfully  with  France,  German^',  and  Switzer- 
Ind.    As  an  illustration  of  the  estimate  put  by  some  communities  on 

te  practical  and  economical  value  of  art  study  the  example  of  the  Swiss 
luiton  of  Berne  may  be  cited.  In  this  canton  the  art  of  carving  in  wood 
j  recognized  as  a  branch  of  national  industry,  and  is  accordingly  fostered 

•  the  public  authorities.  Thus,  such  of  the  youth  as  exhibit  remark - 
|ile  gifts  for  art  are  educated  at  the  public  expense  in  schools  of  de- 

iju  either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  and  thus  the  greatest  possible  amount 
taste  and  skill  is  acquired  by  the  inliabitauts  of  the  Bernese  moun- 
;.na  ami  valleys  for  the  production  of  those  tasteful  works  in  wood 
(Irving,  those  elegant  articles  of  furniture,  figures  of  animals,  and 
aistic  ornaments  in  wood,  which  have  made  their  way  throughout 
tp  world,  and  which  yield  nosm  ill  return  to  tlie  ingenious  skill  of  these 
siiluded  mountaineers. 

po  argument,  indeed,  should  be  needed  at  the  present  day  to  prove 
tU  aenthetic  culture,  at  le.ist  to  sjins  extent,  that  sjine  degree  of 
(Yelopraent  in  the  way  of  artistic  taste  and  skill,  is  necessary  to  the 
pkress  an«l  perfection  even  of  the  industrial  arts.  Not  only  the 
'» Ider  and  the  engineer,  but  the  niRchanic,  the  calico  printer,  modelers, 
fliers,  workmen  of  almost  every  kind,  are  better  prepared  for  good 
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aud  successful  work  by  some  acquaintance  either  with  the  principles 
of  art  or  with  works  of  art. 

And  so,  a  due  regard  even  to  the  material  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  national  industries,  should  awaken 
in  every  community  a  lively  interest  on  this  subject.  We  should  not 
rest  contented  with  a  state  of  culture  in  this  direction  inferior  to  that 
which  has  been  attained  by  England,  and  far  inferior  to  that  enjoyed 
by  some  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent. 

THE  NATIONAL   ARCHITECTURE   WOULD   BE   IMrROVED. 

Among  the  most  direct  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  foundiii;^ 
of  popular  museums  of  art,  is  the  improvement  of  the  national  taste  in 
architecture  and  architectural  decoration.     And  certainly  there  is  notli 
ing  in  our  external  civilization  which  more  emphatically  calls  for  im 
provement.     It  is  a  frequent  criticism,  and  altogether  too  just,  that  mail} 
of  our  professed  architects,  some  would  say  a  majority  of  them,  are  im 
perfectly  acquainted  both    with  the  principles  of  construction  and  o 
architectural  propriety.     If  the  buildings  which  are  erected  accordiu; 
to  their  plans  do  not  fall  upon  our  heads,  they  will  stand  too  often  a 
unsightly  monuments  of  a  vicious  tast:e.     But  so  long  as  the  people  a 
large  remain  without  the  means  of  art  culture  and  of  iesthetic  develoi; 
ment;  without  access  to  those  forms  of  true  symmetry  and  beauty,  air 
those  models  of  excellence  in  every  art  which  it  is  the  aim  of  a  museuii 
to  bring  together,  there  will  be  no  demand  or  vocation  for  the  genuii: 
architect;  because  the  people,  that  is  the   employers,  will  in  genen; 
determine  the  style  of  their  dwellings  and  public  buildings,  aud  wi 
accept  only  the  designs  which  square  with  their  own  tastes.     Oorpor. 
tions  and  building  committees  do  not,  on  the  whole,  exhibit  a  judginer 
superior  to  that  of  the  community  which  they  represent.     The  archite(; 
therefore,,  must  often  modify  his  design   to  meet  their  requirementj 
As  a  rule  he  can  carry  out   no   plan   which   rises   above  the  level  j 
their  intelligence.     Hence,  in  the  too  general  lack  of  the  right  kiij 
of  knowledge,   and   of  the  correct  standard   of  taste,   almost  eve'j 
village   and  city   is   disfigured    more   or  less   with   architectural  in|- 
formations.     Hence,  our   "Carpenter's   Gothic,"    "  Carpenter's  Dorif 
and  our  crude  combinations  of  Komanesque  and  Byzantine,  and  GreF 
and  Gothic;    and  hence  the  nondescript  designs,  consisting  of  iuc(;- 
gruous  reminiscences  of  all  styles,  foisted  upon  us  as  "original"  Amr- 
can  architecture,  which,  perhai)s,  in  truth  it  may  be  called.    A  m(f^ 
correct  taste,  however,  is  beginning  to  make  its  way,  though  it  is  sp 
in  advance  of  the  times.    Immense  sums  are  still  expended  upon  pile^pi 
brick,  iron,  stone,  stucco,  and  wood,  whic'i  have  absolutely  no  architcf- 
ural  character  but  that  which  is  akin  to  the  meretricious  rococco  styhj)* 
two  centuries  ago;  structures  which,  if  they  escape  the  fire,  will  be  looljil 
upon  hereafter  as  painful  deformities,  though,  perhaps,  too  costly  tC'e 
pulled  down.    They  abound  in  incongruous  members,  false  combia- 
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tioiis,  inapposite  decorations,  multiplied  aiul  Jumbled  together  for  the 
sakcof  vicious  display  and  foolish  expense.  Millions  have  been  thrown 
awav  in  this  vuljrar  parade  of  eostly  building;  mostly,  however,  in 
tlie  direction  of  domestic  architecture,  for  excessive  outlay  on  public 
huililings  is  not  in  general  the  tendency  of  our  times.  VVe  have  not 
yet  reached  the  jieriod  when  the  patriotism  of  citizens  will  lead  tliem  to 
ho  more  ambitious  for  the  suraptuousuess  of  civic  buildings  than  of 
tlu'ir  private  dwellings. 

Nt)w  the  correction  of  such  errors  of  judgment  is  to  be  found  in  a 
more  general  cultivation  of  art.     Men  of  genius  should  lind  in  the  uni- 
versities arnl  palyteclinic  schools  of  the  country  every  needful  help  to  a 
com[)Iete  education  in  t.he  principles  of  architecture  and  of  the  other 
arts  which  are  inseparable  from  it.     Then  the  taste  of  the  i)ublic  must  be 
cultivated  in  the  same  direction,  though  not  necessarily  to  the  same 
degree,  by  the  employment  of  kindred  means.    Otherwise,  well  educated 
architects  will  (ind  little  employment,  will  have  but  little  influence,  and 
will  be  set  aside  for  those  of  superficial  attainments,  whose  ideas  will  be 
more  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  community. 
i        It  was  the  cultivating  influence  of  such  men  of  true  art  as  Adam  Craft, 
Peter  Fisher,  and  x\lbrecht  Diirer,  which  led  the  citizens  of  old  Nurem- 
I    berg  to  adopt  that  simple,  elegant,  and  substantial  domestic  architecture, 
I    which  has  been  lately  reproduced  in  the  residences  of  the  new  and 
\   beautiful  Marien  street  of  the  modern  part  of  that  interesting  city. 
This  old  architecture,  so  truthful,  so  free  from  sham,  and  from  flashy 
I  display,  has  been  adopted  for  the  new  city  because  noue  has  been  found 
■  so  appropriate  to  the  place,  and  nothing  in  itself  superior,  if  equal. 
If  we  are  to  have  types  of  architecture  truly  original  and  American, 
and  worthy  of  our  country,  and  destined  to  endure,  they  are  to  grow 
•  up  in  various  localities,  under  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
j  of  the  [)lace,  its  climate,  its  native  materials,  and  particular  wants;  all 
controlled  by  the  tastes  both  of  architects  and  communities  thoroughly 
imbue<l  with  the  principles  of  genuine  art. 

But  while  economical  considerations  would  of  themselves  justify  the 
founding  of  art  museums  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, these  are  by  no  means  the  only  arguments  in  favor  of  their  estab- 
lishment. 

INNOCENT  AND   IMPROVING  RECREATION. 

Most  of  our  principal  cities  are  laying  out  large  sums  on  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds,  for  the  purpose  of  attbrding  better  opportunities  to 
their  crowded  populations  for  healthful  recreation  and  enjoyment.  And 
here,  too,  a  large  share  of  attention  is  mast  properly  bestowed  on  art 
in  the  direction  of  landscape  gardening.  The  gratification  of  the  eye 
and  of  the  iesthetic  sense  here  also  is  not  neglected.  But  all  this  ex- 
penditure is  lost  to  most  of  the  people  for  one-half  of  the  year  on  account 
»f  our  long  winters.    Yet  if  the  principle  of  providing  at  the  public  ex- 
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pense  for  tlie  innocent  recreation  of  the  citizens  is  recognized  as  correct, 
some  elevating  means  of  enjoyment  sbould  be  afforded  for  the  winter 
as  well  as  for  the  summer  months.  What  an  unfailing  resource  is  the 
Louvre  or  the  London  gallery  in  the  hours  when  recreation  is  needed, 
and  when  an  inclement  sky  forbids  all  out-door  enjoyment !  Such  a 
•resource,  no  matter  though  it  be  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  considerable  city  in  our  land. 

EDUCATIONAL   AND   REFINING  INFLUENCE. 

But  above  all,  there  is  the  educational  advantage.  We  are  willing 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  common  schools  ;  some  State^tax  them- 
selves for  universities  ;  almost  every  city  is  taxed  for  one  or  more  high 
schools,  and  many  for  the  support  of  public  libraries.  But  the  same 
mind  that  finds  its  aliment  in  schools,  and  books,  Deeds  also  for  one  of 
its  best  faculties  the  nutriment  afforded  by  the  creations  of  the  artist. 
Without  this  aid  that  faculty  remains  dormant.  Its  power  to  enhance 
the  value  of  individual  and  social  life  is  lost.  Now,  can  any  just  reason 
be  given  why  the  aesthetic  faculty  should  be  left  out  of  our  plans  for 
public  and  popular  education  ?  why  money  should  be  expended  for  in- 
structive books,  and  not  also  for  instructive  and  elevating  works  of 
art  ?i 

1  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill,  iu  1869,  to  a  com- ; 
mittee  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  (Journal  of  Social  Science,  No.  5, 
1873,  pp.  137,  138,)  is  given  because  of  its  pertinence  to  the  subject  under  discussion, , 
though  it  was  written  especially  to  encourage  art  education  in  public  schools  : 

"The  multiplication  of  casts  of  the  finest  works  of  ancient  sculpture,  is  very  useful 
as  one  among  many  means  of  educating  the  public  eye.  Both  in  art  and  iu  nature,  a 
certain  degree  of  familiarity  is  necessary,  not  merely  to  the  intellectual  appreciatiou, 
but  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  higher  kinds  of  beauty.  Every  one  who  takes  pleasure  iu 
a  simide  tune,  has  the  capacity  of  fully  enjoying  Weber  and  Beethoven,  but  very  often 
Le  derives  little  or  no  pleasure  from  a  first  hearing  of  them.  It  is  a  great  mistake  tf. 
think  that  children  are  not  benefited  by  living  and  growing  uji  among  models  of  beauty , 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  more  benefited  than  any  one  else,  though  not,  at  the  time, 
conscious  of  the  benefit.  I  can  trace  a  great  influence  in  my  own  development  to  tbi' 
accident  of  having  passed  several  years  of  my  boyhood  iu  one  of  the  few  old  abbey' 
•which  are  still  inhabited,  instead  of  a  mean  and  graceless  modern  house,  and  having  aj 
the  same  time  and  place  been  familiar  with  the  tapestries  from  Raphael's  cartoont| 
which  peopled  my  imagination  with  graceful  and  dignified  forms  of  human  beings,     j 

"There  is  a  great  want  of  this  training  of  the  perceptions  and  taste  in  our  raoder 
societies,  but  itis  not  by  any  one  help  or  stimulus  that  the  want  can  be  supplied.  Tb 
great  desideratum  in  America,  and,  though  not  quite  in  an  equal  degree,  I  may  say  i 
England  too,  is  the  improvement  of  the  higher  education.  America  surpasses  a 
countries  iu  the  amount  of  mental  cultivation  which  she  has  been  able  to  make  uui 
versal ;  but  a  high  average  level  is  not  everything.  Tlicre  are  wanted,  I  do  not  say ' 
class,  but  a  great  number  of  persons  of  tlie  iiigliest  degree  of  cultivation  which  tl 
accumulated  acquisitions  of  the  human  race  make  it  possible  to  give  them. 

"From  such  persons,  in  a  community  which  knows  tio  distinctions  of  ranks,  civiliz: 
tion  would  rain  down  its  iufiuences  upon  the  remainder  of  society,  and  the  higher  fai 
nlties  having  been  highly  cultivated  in  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  public,  won!; 
give  forth  products  and  create  an  atmosphere  that  would  produce  a  high  average  ! 
the  same  faculties  iu  a  people  so  well  prejiared,  iu  point  of  general  intelligence,  as  t 
people  of  the  United  States." — Editors. 
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FEASIBILITY    OF    FOUNDINa    ART   MUSEUMS    IN   THE   LAllGER   TOWNS. 

I\Iaiiy,  perhaps  most  of  our  citizens,  will  at  first  ^ive  but  little  heed  to 
the  idea  of  public  and  free  museums  of  art,  partly  because  the  idea  is 
Dew,  or  at  least  foreign,  and  partly  because  it  will  seem  impracticable. 
But  when  it  shall  be  understood  how  easily  the  project  can  be  realized ; 
uith  what  comparative  facility  and  at  what  moderate  expense  the 
Abjects  necessary  for  an  interesting  and  v^ry  complete  museum  can  be 
obtained,  we  may  hope  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  our  principal  cities  will 
lay  the  foundations  of  such  collections. 

« 

EXAMPLE.S  OF   MUSEUMS   CONSISTING   OF   COPIES   OF   ART  WORKS. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  museums  in  the  world,  some  of  those 
most  valuable  at  once  for  the  artist,  the  scholar,  and  the  tourist,  consist 
mainly  of  copies;  copies,  made  in  plaster  or  other  material,  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  statuary,  and  well  executed  copies  of  the  great  painters. 
To  the*ie  are  somethiies  added  collections  of  engravings  and  photographs. 
As  exauiples  of  such,  I  may  point  to  the  new  museum  of  Berlin,  the 
large  museum  of  statuary  and  painting  at  the  Sydenham  palace,  and 
the  tine  gallery  of  copies  of  the  old  masters  from  every  part  of  Europe 
gathered  together  iu  the  Exposition  building  at  Paris. 

INEXPENSIVE,  IF  ESTABLISHED  BY   CITY   GOVERNMENTS. 

I  Now,  for  any  of  our  cities  containing  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  I 
I  might  say  even  twenty-five  thousand,  it  would  require  an  addition  to 

the  school  tax  scarcely  appreciable,  to  raise  the  small  amount  of  money 
I  necessary  for  the  nucleus  or  first  beginnings  of  a  gallery  of  this  kind  ; 
jand  an  annual  outlay  still  smaller  would  secure  its  growth  and  comple- 
\  tion.  Such  an  institution  once  established  in  any  place  would  gradually 
I  accumulate,  by  donation  and  otherwise,  original  works  of  art  as  well  as 
i copies;  and  it  would  also  in  manj'  cases  become  the  depository  of  his- 
I  torical,  archaeological,  and  ethnographical  objects.  iSuch  has  been  the 
ireoult  in  the  few  experiments  of  this  kind  which  have  already'  beeu 

tried  iu  our  own  laud. 

'  COULD  BE   ESTABLISHED   BY  VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

I  Even  independently  of  any  municipal  action  in  aid  of  such  objects, 
jit  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  useful  enteri)rises 
'for  the  general  good  which  could  be  i)resented  to  the  public  spirit  and 
jlocal  i)atriotism  of  the  wealthier  class  of  citizens.  IIow  easily  and  with 
|how  little  inconvenience  to  themselves,  financially,  could  men  of  means 
jby  organized  effort  promote  this  most  desirable  object.  They  would 
jthos  become  public  benefactors  and  would  greatly  increase  the  attract- 
jiveness  of  the  places  in  which  they  reside.  They  would  supply  one  of 
^he  most  painful  deficiencies  of  our  American  cities  —  the  want  of  what 
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we  may  call  internal  or  intellectual  interest.  For  a  city  like  most  of 
those  of  our  country,  without  scientific  museums  atid  treasures  of  art, 
however  beautiful  externally,  contains  but  little  to  interest  and  detain 
the  stranger.  In  an  hour  or  two  he  easily  takes  in  all  that  is  worth 
seeing  in  the  way  of  public  and  priv^ate  buildings,  and  passes  on  hid 
way  without  any  disposition  to  make  a  second  visit.  He  finds  no  food 
for  the  mind;  nothing  to  make  a  lasting  and  i^leasing  impression  upon 
his  memory.  Every  one  experiences  this  baldness  of  American  cities  as 
compared  with  European.  It  arises,  of  course,  in  part;  from  the  lack  of 
old  historical  associations;  but  certainl^^n  no  small  degree  from  the 
want  of  scientific  and  art  collections. 

ECONOMY   OF   CONNECTING  MUSEUMS   AND   LIBRARIES. 

The  propriety  of  connecting  such  museums,  if  established  at  all,  with 
public  libraries,  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  lengthy  discussion.  Their 
aims  are  kindred,  indeed  identical.  Both  are  designed  to  promote  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  people.^  Their  association  under  one  roof 
would  naturally  follow  from  their  internal  relation.  It  is  evident,  too. 
that  the  placing  of  the  museum  and  library  in  one  building  would  sub- 
serve the  public  convenience  by  saving  time  and  trouble  to  visitors: 
and  that  thus  both  would  be  much  more  frequented  than  if  they  wert 
situated  in  separate  localities;  and  so  both  would  accomplish  mucl 
more  effectually  the  purposes  of  their  institution. 

Considerations  of  economy  also  favor  this  connection.  A  librar\ 
building  can  be  easily  planned  in  such  a  manner  that  an  upper  tioor 

1  The  creation  of  art  rauseums  in  many  of  the  British  free  libraries  has  been  attendei 
with  the  happiest  results.  One  feature  of  the  plan  there  is  the  loan  of  works  of  art  b. 
tlie  patrons  of  the  library  and  museum.  Mr.  Emerson,  in  an  essay  on  Domestic  Lifr 
(.Society  and  Solitude,  ])p.  117, 118,)  advocates  the  formation  in  a  similar  manner  (i 
sCrt  museums  in  connection  with  American  public  libraries  : 

"I  do  not  undervalue  the  fine  instruction  wliich  statues  and  pictures  give.    But, 
think  the  public  museum  in  each  town  will  one  day  relieve  the  private  house  of  tb. 
charge  of  owning  and  exhibiting  them.     I  go  to  Rome  and  see  on  the   walls  of  tli 
"N'atican  the  Transfiguration,  painted  by  Raphael,  reckoned   the  first  picture  in  til 
world;  or  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  I  see  the  grand  sibyls  and  proi)hets,  painted  in  fresi 
by  Michael  Angelo — which  have  every  day  now  for  three  hundred  years   inflamed  tij 
imagination  and  exalted  the  piety  of  what  vast  multitudes  of  men  of  all  nations!  I 
wish  to  bring  home  to  my  children  and  my  friends  copies  of  these  admirable  forn  i 
which  I  can  fiiul  in  the  shops  of  the  engravers;  but  I  do  not  wish  the   vexation 
owning  them.     I  wish  to  find  in  my  own  town  a  library  and  museum  which  is  t ' 
i»roperty  of  the  town,  where  I  can  deposit  this  precious  treasure,  where  I  and  my  cli; 
dren  can  see  it  from  time  to  time,  and  where  it  has  its  proper  place  among  linudre; 
of  such  donations  from  other  citizens  who  have  brought  thither  whatever  articles  tb, 
liave  judged  to  be  in  their  nature  rather  a  public  than  a  private  property.  ! 

"A  collection  of  this  kind,  the  property  of  each  town,  would  dignify  the  town,  ai 
we  should  love  and  respect  our  neighbors  more.  Obviously,  it  would  be  easy  for  evff 
town  to  discharge  this  truly  municipal  duty.  Every  one  of  ns  would  gladly  contribi ) 
his  share  ;  and  the  more  gladly,  the  more  considerable  the  institution  had  become.';- 
Eorrons. 
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ailmiiiibly  lijilitcd  Tor  fjallories  of  naiiitiii}?  and  statuary,  can  be  made 
available  lor  this  pnrpose,  at  very  little  additional  expense.  At  the 
same  time  the  current  expenses  of  library  and  museum,  for  o\)vions 
reasons,  would  be  considerably  less  when  combined  than  if  established 
in  different  localities. 

AVIIEUE   AKT    WORKS   CAN   BE   OBTAINED,    AND   AT   AVIIAT   COST. 

1  add  ji  few  examples  of  the  prices  for  which  certain  works  of  art  can 
be  purchased,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  feasibility,  in  a  financial  i)oint 
of  view,  of  founding  such  art  collections  as  are  here  advocated.  Among 
the  casts  of  statuary  tirst  placed  in  the  new  museum  of  Berlin,  and 
forming  the  nucleus  of  that  collection,  are  the  copies  of  the  famous 
statues  from  the  ancient  ten)i>le  of  ^Egina,  now  in  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munich.  These  groups  may  be  said  to  form  the  beginning  of  Grecian 
sculpture  in  its  higher  development.  The  figures,  which  are  of  the  size 
of  life,  are  fifteen  in  number.  Ex(iuisitely  finished  copies  of  these  can 
now  be  had  from  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School  at  Munich,  more  perfect 
than  those  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  at  |.>5,  The  Ilioneus,the  best  statue 
iu  the  Glyptothek,  is  copied  for  $28.  Other  imi)ortant  works  can  be 
obtained  from  the  same  department  of  the  Munich  Polytechnic  School 
at  equally  moderate  prices.  At  the  Moulage,  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  copied  with  great  exactness,  is 
8old  for  $30;  the  Augustus  robed,  for  $24;  the  famous  Aristides  of  the 
Naples  Museum,  at  the  same  price  ;  the  colossal  group  of  Laocoon  and 
his  sons,  for  $80.  At  this  establishment,  indeed,  very  many  of  the 
most  valuable  statues  and  groups,  ancient  and  modern,  can  be  obtained 
at  similar  rates.  Admirable  copies  in  bronze,  mostly  reductions  of 
difterent  sizes,  approved  by  the  best  artists  of  Europe,  can  be  obtained 
i  from  the  well  known  works  of  F.  Barbedienne  in  Paris.  The  prices  are 
moderate  for  this  material.  The  Venus  of  Milo,  of  half  the  original  size, 
costs  $140  ;  other  figures  in  proportion. 

Then  the  reductions  made  iu  plaster,  terra  cotta,  and  other  material, 
exceedingly  perfect,  and  quite  inexpensive,  atiord  a  good  oi)portunity  for 
supplementing  a  collection  which  cannot  at  first  be  made  complete  with 
copies  of  the  full  size.  Such  reduced  copies,  as  well  as  busts  of  the  life 
size,  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  French  National  School  of  Fine 
Art,  can  be  obtained  at  very  reasonable  prices  from  A.  Desachy,  who 
superintends  the  work  of  casting  for  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
average  cost  of  busts  of  historical  personages  being  $  i ;  that  of  reduc- 
tions of  half  the  life  size,  about  the  same.  At  the  same  institution  are 
to  be  found  also  copies  of  statues  of  the  original  size,  at  prices  corre- 
sponding to  those  at  the  Louvre.  The  small  reductions  in  terra  cotta, 
mostly  of  classical  statuary,  made  at  Naples  by  Giovanni  MoUica,  are 
exceedingly  perfect.  The  entire  collection  embraces  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pieces,  consisting  of  groups,  statues,  and  busts.  Properly 
arranged  in  cases,  they  form  a  very  valuable  and  attractive  addition  to 
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any  museum,  aud  are  useful  eveu  to  artists.  The  statues  have  aa  aver- 
age height  of  one  foot.  The  material  is  durable,  aud  the  color  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  eye.     The  cost  of  the  entire  collection  is  about  $185. 

At  Copenhagen,  at  the  establishment  of  Bing  &  Grondahl,  reductions 
of  all  the  works  of  Thorwaldseu  on  a  similar  scale  to  that  of  the  terra 
cottas  above  mentioned,  but  cast  in  biscuit,  an  exceedingly  hard  and 
durable  niaterial,  and  capable  of  very  delicate  finish,  can  be  obtained  at 
prices  quite  as  reasonable  for  the  relative  cost  of  the  material  and  labor; 
for  exaMii)le,  the  group  of  figures  on  the  pediment  of  the  church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  is  sold  at  about  $55,  aud  the  celebrated  group  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  at  $72. 

Copies  of  paintings  exactly  representing  the  originals,  in  oil  colors, 
are,  of  course,  more  expensive.  Good  artists  will  furnish  copies  of  most 
of  the  masterpieces  in  the  galleries  of  Florence,  containing  one  figure 
of  the  life  size,  at  about  $100,  and  others  at  proportionate  rates. 

I  need  not  add  here  any  particulars  as  to  the  importance  of  engrav- 
ings and  photographs ;  their  relative  cheapness,  and  the  unlimited  facili- 
ties they  aftbrd  for  bringing  together  correct  aud  beautiful  representa- 
tions of  works  of  art  in  all  its  departments,  and  of  supplementing  the 
galleries  of  museums  which  may  not  possess  the  means  of  purchasing 
many  expensive  productions. 
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FitEK  TOWN  I.IIUtAHIES  PKIIXKI)  —  TllK  OUTCJHOWTU  OK  SOCIAL  AND  SCHOOL  MHRAHIK.S, 
—  EaULY  social  LIHKAIUKS — EaHLY  I'KKK  TOWN'  LIItKARIES  —  STATK  LAWS  ANI» 
IIEMAliKSTHKKKOX—  Ix  NKW  HaMPSHIRK        MaSSACIU'SETTS  —  MaINK  —  YkRMONT  — 

Ohio  —  Wisconsin  —  Connectic  u  r — Iowa  —  Indiana  —  I  llinois  —  Texas  —  Vote 

<  N  LIHKAHV  tax  IN  THIRTY-SEVEN  TOWNS  IX  ILLINOIS,  lOWA,  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  — 

Patronymic  lihijariks. 

Free  town  libraries,  as  here  considered,  comprise  those  partly  or 
wbolly  supported  by  a  direct  or  indirect  tax,  or  by  nuiuicipal  grants 
ondtT  authority  of  u  general  iState  law;  and  do  not  include  that  class 
represented  by  the  Astor  Library  in  New  York,  the  Peabody  Institute 
iu  Baltimore,  the  Peabody  Library,  Peabody,  Mass.,  which,  though  free, 
derive  their  entire  support  from  the  endowments  of  individuals. 

Several  such  libraries  have  existed  for  nearly  fifty  years,  but,  as  a 
class,  they  have  been  formed  within  the  last  half  of  that  period,  and  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  outgrowth  of  social  libraries — some  of  which  still 
existing  are  nearly  a  century  old  —  and  of  the  public  school  libraries  that 
flourished  iu  many  of  the  States  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  which 
in  some  of  the  States  still  form  an  important  and  influential  factor  in 
education.  They  are  designed  to  furnish  to  all  without  cost  the  means 
for  instruction  and  recreation  which  the  social  libraries  provided  for 
their  members  only,  and  to  perform  the  functions  of  public  school 
libraries  in  the  education  of  the  people;  and  are  so  planned  as  to  avoid 
certain  difficulties  which  the  latter  met  and  could  not  overcome. 

During  the  first  half  century  after  the  Revolution,  social  libraries  held 
an  important  place  among  the  resources  for  culture  of  the  American 
people.  Books  were  in  all  respects  relatively  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
get  then  than  now,  and  the  collections  of  the  book  clubs  and  social 
libraries,  insignifieant  as  they  may  seem  to  us,  were  in  those  times  held 
in  no  mean  estimation.  It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  accurately 
how  many  books  were  contained  in  the  public  libraries  of  all  classes  in 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1800,  for  all  traces  of  many  of  the  smaller 
collections  are  lost,  but  the  most  thorough  investigation  enables  us  to  say, 
\^ith  reasonable  certainty,  that  there  were,  in  that  year,  not  more  than 
80,000  volumes  altogether  in  the  public  libraries,  or  about  one  volume 
to  seventy  persons.    Such  glimpses  as  we  can  catch  of  the  early  social 
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libraries  are  ioteresting,  and  indicate  that  the  value  of  public  collec- 
tions of  books  was  fully  iippreciated. 

The  following  articles  of  association  present  briefly  and  pointedl,y  the 
reasons  for  forming  a  social  library  in  Maine  seventy-five  years  ago: 

Castine,  November  17,  1801. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  here  subjoined  to  establish  a  social 
library  in  this  town.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  excellent  abilities  are  not 
unfreqnently  doomed  to  obscurity  by  reason  of  poverty  ;  that  the  rich  purchase  almost 
everytliing  but  books  ;  and  that  reading  has  become  so  unfashionable  au  amusement 
iu  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  this  enlightened  age  and  country. 

To  remedy  these  evils;  to  excite  a  fondness  for  books;  to  afford  the  most  rational 
and  profitable  amusement ;  to  prevent  idleness  and  immorality;  and  to  promote  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  piety,  and  virtue  at  an  expense  which  small  pecuniary 
abilities  can  afford,  we  are  induced  to  associate  for  the  above  purposes;  and  each 
agrees  to  pay  for  the  number  of  shares  owned  and  annexed  to  his  name  at  five  dollars 
per  share. 

Thirty-five  names  are  subscribed  to  the  articles.  About  the  year  1827, 
the  shares  were  all  transferred  to  the  town  of  Castine,  which  has  regu- 
larly granted  money  since  that  time  to  support  and  increase  the  library. 
A  yearly  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  on  each  poll  is  assessed,  and  the  avails, 
amounting  to  about  $75  each  year,  are  used  to  buy  new  books.  The 
wages  of  the  librarian,  cost  of  repairs,  and  incidental  expenses,  amount- 
ing to  an  equal  sum,  are  paid  by  the  town.  The  library  now  numbers 
more  than  1,700  volumes,  is  free  to  all  the  inhabitants,  and,  according 
to  the  last  report,  about  one  thousand  borrowers  were  registered. 

In  the  year  180'i,  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Ames,  Athens  Caunty,  Ohio, 
met  to  consider  the  subject  of  roads ;  that  disposed  of,  their  intellectual 
wants  were  discussed  and  it  was  decided  that  a  public  library  would 
best  meet  their  needs.  Money  was  almost  unknown  in  the  infant  settle- 
ments of  Ohio  in  those  days,  but  sufficient  to  make  the  first  purchase 
of  books  was  raised  during  the  year,  by  dint  of  great  industry  and  .self-  '. 
denial.  The  late  Hon.  Thomas  Ewitig,  then  a  bay  of  fourteen,  was  a 
contributor  to  the  fund.     He  writes  : '  i 

The  neighbors  in  our  and  the  surrounding  settlements  met  and  agreed  to  purchase  | 
books  and  to  make  a  common  library.  They  were  all  poor,  and  subscriptions  small,  i 
but  they  raised  in  all  about  one  hundred  dollars.  All  my  accumulated  wealth,  ten  j 
coon-skins,  went  into  the  fund,  and  Squire  Sam.  Brown,  of  Suuday  Creek,  who  was  go-  ' 
iug  to  Boston,  was  charged  with  the  purchase.  After  an  absence  of  many  weeks,  be  j 
brought  the  books  to  Capt.  Ben.  Brown's,  in  a  sack,  on  a  pack  horse.  I  was  present  at ; 
the  untying  of  the  sack  and  pouriug-out  of  the  treasure.  There  were  about  sixty  ; 
volumes,  I  think,  and  well  selected  ;  the  library  of  the  Vatican  was  nothing  to  it,  and 
there  never  was  a  library  better  read.  This,  with  occasijnal  adJitious,  furuishoJ  me  I 
with  reading  while  I  remained  at  home. 

The  preamble  to  the  articles  of  association  adopted  February  2,  1804. 

sets  forth  that — 

1 

considering  the  many  beneficial  effects  which  social  libraries  are  calculated  to  pro-! 
duce  in  societies  where  they  are  established,  as  a  source  both  of  rational 'entertaiuinenr! 

'  History  of  Athens  County,  Ohio.  By  Charles  M.  Walker.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Roberti 
Clarke  &  Co.,  1869,  p.  399. 
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and  instruction,  we,  the  subscribers,  wisli in;:;  to  i>articiiiate  in  those  blessings,  njjree  to 
form  ourselves  into  iv  society  for  this  piuiiose,  under  the  title  of  the  Western  Library 
A.ssociiition  in  the  town  of  Ames. 

This  library,  sometimes  tlistiiifjuislied  in  later  years  by  the  title  "  Coon 
Skin  Library,"  prospered  dnriiift  a  louj;  period  and  exercised  a  marked 
intlnenoe  on  the  intellectnal  habits  of  the  coniinunity.  Amonir  its  i)a- 
trons  were  Judoe  Ephraim  Cutler,  to  whom  the  I'rieuds  of  education  in 
Ohio  were  largely  indebted  for  the  common  school  law  enacted  in  18'25, 
and  many  other  men  distin«inished  in  the  history  of  the  State.  An  aged 
citizen  of  Athens  County,  Ohio,  who  in  early  years  enjoyed  its  privileges, 
wrote  in  September,  1875,  as  follows: 

Althouffh  this  time  honored  library  has  now  gone  down,  and  really  has  no  claim  to 
present  existence,  it  did  in  its  day  perform  a  noble  mission  in  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge. 

A  social  library,  the  first  in  the  northwestern  territory,  was  formed  at 
Cincinnati  in  March,  1802.  A  notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  sketch 
entitled  Public  Libraries  of  Cincinnati,  in  Chapter  XXXVIII,  Part  VI, 
of  this  report. 

The  public  school  libraries  described  in  Chaper  II  of  this  report  are 
practically  free  to  all  the  inhabitants,  and  derive  their  support  from 
taxation  and  State  grants  ;  they  were,  therefore,  really  the  pioneers  and 
progenitors  of  the  important  and  rapidly  growing  class  of  free  town 
libraries.  In  Massachusetts  the  school  libraries  did  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,^  but  they  served  to  help  prepare 
the  way  for  the  town  libraries  which  have  multiplied  and  increased  so 
rapidly  in  that  State  during  the  last  twenty  five  years. 

Free  town  libraries  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  some  places  by 
the  towns  assuming  the  i)ower  to  levy  taxes  and  grant  money  before 
the  enactment  of  anj-  general  State  law  authorizing  the  levy  of  a  tax 
for  that  specific  purpose.  Thus  the  .town  of  Orange,  Mass.,  in  1840, 
five  years  before  the  enactment  of  the  general  law  empowering  towns 
to  levy  a  tax  for  libraries,  voted  $100  to  establish  a  town  library, 
aud  has  since  that  time  always  paid  the  librarian  and  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  library,  besides  granting  occasional  sums  to  buy  new 
Iwoks.  The  shares  of  the  Social  Library  of  Castine,  Me.,  became  the 
property  of  the  town  about  the  year  1827,  while  the  State  law  author- 
izing towns  to  levy  a  tax  for  library  purposes  was  not  enacted  until 
18o4.  The  town  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  also  voted  money  to  a  library  at 
an  early  period,^  though  the  State  law  authorizing  grants  by  towns  to 
libraries  was  not  enacted  until  18G9.  In  some  instances  special  laws 
have  been  enacted,  giving  certain  cities  and  towns  power  to  establish  a 

I  free  library  by  taxation.     AH  these  facts  pointed  to  the  desirability  of 
general  legislation  empowering  towns  and  cities  to  raise  money  for 

I  library  purposes. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Uarapshire  gained  the  honor  of  leadership  by  enacting  a  law  in 

'  Ante,  p.  42:  s  See  ante,  p.  45,  mte. 
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1849,  authorizing  towns  to  grant  money  to  establish  and  maintain  pub- 
lic libraries,  the  amount  of  such  grants  being  fixed  by  the  voters  of  the 
respective  towns.  Libraries  so  formed  and  maintained  are  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Before  the  passage  of  this  law  the  town  of  Peterborough  had,  by  a 
vote  of  April  9,  1833,  established  a  town  library,  and  in  that  year  set 
apart  from  its  share  of  the  bank  tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  towns  of  the  State  to  be  used  for  literary  purposes, 
$G6.84  to  buy  books.  The  grants  for  books  have  been  continued  from 
year  to  year  since  that  time,  except  for  the  year  1862,  in  varying  sums, 
the  largest  in  any  one  year  being  $150,  and  the  whole  amounting,  up 
to  the  year  1876,  to  $1,762.25.  Besides  this  sum,  the  town  has  regularly 
paid  for  the  care  of  the  library  from  titty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  library  numbers  nearly  4,000,  and  circulates  about  9,000  volumes 
a  year. 

Thirteen  town  libraries  in  New  Hampshire  received  grants  to  the 
whole  amount  of  $7,510  in  the  year,  1874-*75.  They  contained  alto- 
gether 51,842  volumes,  and  the  aggregate  circulation  reported  was 
191,601  volumes,  or  nearly  370  per  cent. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

As  Ave  have  already  seen,  at  least  one  town  in  jMassacliusetts  assumed  , 
the  power  to  grant  money  in  aid  of  a  town  library  as  early  as  1846, , 
though  no  statute  authorizing  such  grant  then  existed.     In  1847,  the 
late  President  Waylaud,  of  Brown  University,  desired  to  help  the  towu 
of  Wayland,  Mass.,  to  a  town  library,  and  gave  $500  on  condition  that 
an  equal  sum  be  raised  in  the  town  by  subscription  for  the  same  pur- 
l)Ose,  which  was  done,  and  the  gift  accepted  at  the  town  meeting  March 
6,  1848.     At  this  point,  the  que&tion  arose  whether  the  town  could,  in! 
its  municipal  capacity,  grant  money  to  buy  books  and  support  a  town 
library.    The  right  of  the  town  to  compel  tax-payers  to  pay  money  for' 
this  object  was  doubted  by  the  friends  of  the  project,  and  they  recomi 
mended  "  that  it  be  optional  with  the  individual  tax-payers  either  to  pay 
or  not  to  pay  their  respective  assessments  for  said  item."    By  commoij 
consent,  measures  w^ere  taken  to  prepare  a  building  and  purchase  books 
and  early  in   August,  1850,  the  library  was  opened  to  the  public.    ^^; 
citizen  of  Wayland   had   suggested   to   a  member  of  the  legislatunj 
during  the  session  of  1850  to  procure  the  enactment  of  a  State  hiv' 
authorizing  any  town  to  grant  aid  to  a  town  library,  but  no  such  actio): 
was  taken. 

The  next  year  Rev.  John  B.  Wight,  a  member  of  the  legislature  froi, 
Wayland,  familiar  with  the  doubts  that  existed  as  to  the  powers  pc 
sessed  by  towns  in  respect  to  libraries,  introduced  a  bill  which  becam; 
a  law  May  24,  1851,  authorizing  any  city  or  town  to  grant  a  sum  not  t 
exceed  one  dollar  for  each  of  its  ratable  polls  the  fiirst  year,  and  n(i- 
exceeding  twenty-five  cents  for  each  of  its  ratable  polls  yearly  ther'i 
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after,  for  tlio  t'stiiblislimoiit  iiiid  rnaititiMiiince  of  a  public  library.  P>.v 
ail  aiiuMHliiuMit  (MiiU'ted  in  IS.")!)  the  limit  of  twenty-fivo  ceiitvS  for  each 
poll  yearly  for  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  the  library  was  changed 
to  tifty  eentvS.  An  act  of  May  i),  ISlKI,  anthorizes  any  town  at  a  lc;;al 
raeetin}?  to  grant  any  necessary  sniu  for  the  establisluuent,  maintenance, 
or  increase  of  a  [mblic  library  therein  and  for  necessary  bnildings. 
Branch  libraries  may  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  satne  man- 
ner. Any  town  may  receive,  hold,  and  manage  any  devise,  beqnest,  or 
donation  for  the  establishment,  increase,  or  maintenance  of  a  pnblic 
library  within  the  same. 

An  act  of  dune  10,  1870,  provides  that  — 

Any  town,  at  a  lawfnl  inoctinjj;,  liavinj^  an  article  iu  the  warrant  for  the  purpose, 
may  authorize  a  villa_c;e  or  district  in  snch  town,  containing  not  less  than  one  thonsand 
inhaliitauts,  the  limits  of  which  shall  be  uccnrately  defined,  to  organize  under  snch 
name  as  may  be  authorized  by  such  town,  for  the  purpose  of  .  .  .  establishing 
and  maintaining  public  libraries. 

An  act  of  May  23,  1873,  empowers  any  city  or  town  to  make  grants 
to  a  free  reference  library  within  its  limits. 

A  >5tate  law  provides  that  the  net  i)roceeds  of  licenses  for  keeping 
dogs  shall  be  paid  yearly  towards  the  support  of  pnblic  schools  or  town 
libraries,  and  iu  many  towns  the  money  is  used  for  the  latter  object. 
Thus,  of  twenty-seven  free  libraries  in  Worcester  County,  including  the 
Poblic  Library  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  ten  received  aid  from  this  source 
in  the  year  1874-'7o,  amounting  altogether  to  $5,386.18:  twenty  four 
received  in  all  $23,793.50  from  municii)al  grants  and  taxation,  making 
the  income  from  these  two  sources  .$29,170.08,  or  a  little  more  tban  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  amount,  "$284, 754.10,  raised  by  taxation  that  year  in  the 
same  towns  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 

According  to  returns  published  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  board  of  education  for  the  year  1872,  there  were  in  186D 
forty-five  free  public  libraries  in  the  State,  containing  201,700  volumes, 
with  yearly  additions  of  about  22,000  volumes,  and  a  circulation  of 
more  than  500,000  volumes  a  year;  six  years  later,  fift\'  libraries,  with 
345,588  volumes,  were  returned,  the  yearly  additions  being  reported  at 
about  20.000  volumes,  and  the  number  lent  to  readers  at  880,172  vol- 
jiimes;  in  1872,  there  were  reported  eighty-two  libraries,  containing 
.564,479  volumes;  the  number  of  volumes  added  in  1871  was  50,130,  and 
1,345,179  volumes  had  been  lent  to  readers. 

Of  the  free  town  libraries  in  Massachusetts,  (not  including  any 
•that  are  wholly  supported  by  private  endowments,)  one  hundred  and 
ilwenty-seven  reported  for  the  year  1874-75  a  total  income  of  8273,801 
jfrom  municipal  grants  and  taxation.  These  libraries  numbered  alto- 
[gether  about  020,000  volumes,  had  added  more  than  132,000  volumes 
i<vithin  the  year,  and  3,020,000  volumes  had  in  the  same  time  been  taken 
put  by  readers.  It  appears  by  comijarison  of  the  above  returns  that  in 
(ifteen  years  the  number  of  free  town  libraries  has  been  nearly  trebled  ; 
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the  number  of  volumes  much  more  than  quadrupled ;  that  the  yearly 
additions  have  increased  more  than  sixfold;  and  that  more  than  six 
times  as  many  books  were  taken  out  by  readers  than  nine  years  before. 

MAINE. 

Any  "  city,  town,  or  plantation  '^  in  Maine  may,  under  an  act  dated 
April  20,  1854,  grant  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1  on  each  of  its  ratable  polls 
to  establish  a  public  library  ;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  25  cents  on  each 
poll  yearly  thereafter  for  its  increase  and  maintenance. 

Eight  public  libraries  under  this  act  received  altogether  aid  to  the 
amount  of  $2,985  last  year,  when  they  contained  in  all  33,534  volumes, 
and  reported  an  aggregate  yearly  circiilatiou  of  07,700  volumes. 

YERMONT. 

Between  1854  and  1865  no  original  legislation  looking  to  the  forma- 
tion of  free  town  libraries  was  enacted,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  Ver- 
mont legislature  empowered  towns  to  grant  money  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  libraries.  The  law  was  repealed  iu 
November,  1807,  and  a  new  enactment  made  authorizing  any  city, 
town,  or  incorporated  village  to  grant  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
on  each  ratable  poll  for  the  foundation,  and  fifty  cents  on  each  ratable 
poll  yearly  thereafter,  for  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  a  library 
i'ree  to  all  the  inhabitants. 

Four  libraries  of  this  class  reported  an  aggregate  income  for  the  year 
1874-'75  of  $2,500  from  taxation.  They  numbered  16,200  volumes,  aud 
circulated  iu  that  year  50,700  volumes.  • 

OHIO. 

Under  an  act  dated  February  24,  18G8,  any  city  of  the  second  class  is* 
empowered  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  one-half  a  mill  on  the  dollar 
yearly  for  a  public  library^  and  reading  room,  provided  that  suitable  ac-; 
commodations  be  furnished  without  expense  to  the  city.  An  act  dated, 
March,  1875,  empowers  any  city  or  incorporated  village  to  establish  aud. 
maintain  a  free  public  library  aud  reading  room.  The  amount  of  the, 
yearly  grant  for  this  purpose  appears  to  depend  on  the  discretion  o  j 
the  municipal  authorities.  i 

Of  the  free  public  libraries  iu  Ohio  reporting  for  the  year  1874-76 
nine  contained,  in  all,  144,084  volumes;  815,373  volumes  were  leu t  m 
readers  within  the  year,  and  the  aggregate  income  from  taxation  wa;! 
$62,600. 

An  interesting  sketch  of  the  very  successful  Public  Library  of  Cincit 
nati  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XXXVIII,  Part  VI,  of  this  report. 

WISCONSIN. 


■>4 


An  act  of  March  0,  1868,  empowers  towns  to  raise  by  taxation  a  sni 
not  to  exceed  $150  iu  any  one  year  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  tow 
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libraries  ;  suul  an  act  of  March  21,  1872,  authorizes  cities  and  villages  to 
levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  tree  pnblic  libniries  an<l  reading  rooms. 

Four  lil)raries  organi/AMl  nnder  the  law  received  a  total  income  from 
taxation  in  the  year  187-1-7")  of  $1,400;  three  of  them  contained  alto- 
gether 0,200  volnmes ;  and  their  aggregate  circnlation  for  the  year  was 
27,000.  The  fourth  was  not  opened  until  December,  1875,  and  no  report 
of  its  circulation  since  has  been  received. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  lil)raries 
iu  Wisconsin,  and  there  is  every  i>rospect  that  the  unfortunate  expe- 
rience undergone  by  the  school  libraries  will  not  be  repeated  in  this 
later  plan  to  advance  the  intelligence  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  town  library  law  of  Connecticut,  enacted  July  8,  1869,  empowers 
''towns,  boroughs,  and  cities"  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  poll 
and  titty  cents  yearly  on  each  poll  thereafter,  to  establish  and  maintain 
1  public  libraries. 

Four  libraries,  to  which  town  aid  was  granted  in  the  year  1874-75, 
received  a  total  of  $1,110.  They  contained  altogether  about  15,000 
volumes,  and  reported  an  aggregate  circulation  during  the  year  of 
about  37,000  vohunes. 

It  is  probable  that  the  social  libraries  iu  the  smaller  villages,  the  con- 
jsiderable  number  of  libraries  in  the  larger  towns  which  derive  their 
j<;upport  from  individual  endowments,  and  the  attention  paid  to  school 
[libraries  witliin  tlie  hxst  few  years,  have  to  some  extent  diverted  atten- 
[tion  and  effort  ffom  the  plan  of  free  town  libraries,  which  has  enjoyed 
puch  wonderful  success  iu  the  neighboring  State  of  Massachusetts. 

IOWA. 

An  act  dated  March  30,  1870,  made  it  lawful  for  any  city  of  the  first 
)r  second  class  to  raise  money  for  a  free  public  library,  by  a  tax  not 
'xceeding  one  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  provided  that  a  suitable  build- 
ing be  tirst  presented  to  the  city  for  library  purposes.  A  more  liberal 
fuactment  of  March  20,  1872,  provides  that  any  city  or  incorporated 
^wn  may  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  one  mill  on  the  dollar  in  any  one 
tear  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  books  for  a  free  public  library,  and 

[ay  receive  donations  for  a  library. 
One  public  library  established   under   this   law   in  January,  1873, 
ceived  $1,000  from  taxation  in  the  year  1874-75.     It  numbered  914 
lolames,  and  nearly  12,000  volumes  were  taken  out  by  readers  during 
be  year. 

I  There  are  a  number  of  prosperous  subscription  or  social  libraries  in 
lie  State,  but  the  plan  of  free  libraries  supported  by  tax  does  not  seem 
vet  to  have  attracted  public  attention  and  interest. 
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INDIAIN'A. 


Library,  e^tabli.l.ed  m  "'''/°;™  "^J^^^^  ;,,  'w.  H.  Harriso.,  alter, 
ralC.rrr«  ^rrirstnU...ao.  ,u..ber.abo„t 

T^Xw  .a.  e.ac.e.  .r  ^ ^^^  ^^  — IT  t^ 
a  free  library  in  each  county.  It  1"«;"'"'  '  .^operty.  iu  tl.e  town 
;roceeds  of  all  land  sold  by  tbe  cou  ty  as  "«  P  "P^J  .„^  ,„„„«„„, 
'^here  tbe  county  seat  is  -"-'«;f '  =^'  ^J,^„^,t„t  „(  tue  county  .eat  \ 

iubabitauts  of  the  county.  ,,,..,,.,,  u„,ier  tbe  law,  and  some  of 

A  number  of  libraries  was  establi.bed  ^^^''        as  respects  tbeir 

them  still  ren,ain;  bat  the  -P^'^^l^^'^  ™  t'         nfyt^bree  report  lands,  ; 
usefulness.     Of  the  eleven  returned  m  1874     oo  ^^  ^^^^^^  .^^^,„^  „f  ^ 

..bichamoun:  m  the  "S^^S^^'^^J^fj'^l'e  volumes;  only  seven  far- 1 
$1,217.90  a  year.    The  eleven  «»''''^  "  ^  l«av.  that  but  3,710  vol-' 

for  the  same  year  was  ""^  inn  ..ml  .  few  'in  other  States,  free  libra-j 
In  a  number  of  towns  »>  I°'»""  ' ,' '^^^^  jrtroa^h  the- liberality  of  thci 

ries  for  workingtneu  l'*v« 'j'^f ' '^^  f '  ^,1  ,"  "*  '""^  '•^*<»"''''  ""  ' 
late  William  Maclu-,  olPh.la<^U^  ■>->;;-„,.  ,^  $,„0to  ^500  fo,: 
purpose  amounted  to  about  «15"."""''"  °  „,„,„  libraries  have  been  un 
III  library.  With  twoor  ''^-'^--J^Xe'extnc  Seventeen  of  then, 
fortunate,  and  many  of  '';•" '''!™  !"^'™-;S7i-'73,  with  a  total  circu, 
i„  Indiana  reported  in  all  ";«:'  ;°^' ;";:,,  ^  yearl  -  income,  which,  fo] 
lation  of  «,3««  ™'---  ^^"'^^  7Xi„istrator  of  the  estate  writes:  ^ 
both,  amounted  to  bat  » UO.     i  ^^ ^^^^. 

An  act  dated  1873  l>^"^^'^\^,^;;^f^^^"J  ^^l,,  eominou  council,  raise  b.v. 
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Tliiv«^  rrt'i'  i)nblic  libraries  in  hidiaiiu,  or^ani/.tMl  iiiulcr  the  above 
provisions,  fontainoil,  in  1S74- 7"),  L'.'i.aSr)  volumes,  and  l.j'Jj'j.lS  vohiines 
were  lent  to  readers  from  two  ol'  tlie  libraries;  the  third,  opened  in  June, 
1875,  did  not  report  statistics  of  eirenlation.  Altojijether  they  received 
*1S,7()U  from  taxation. 

ILLINOIS. 

A  hiw  enacted  March  7,  1872,  provides  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenaiuH^  of  free  public  libraries  and  readin<x  rooms  in  incorporated 
cities,  villages,  and  townships.  Cities  containing  more  than  1()(),0()0  in- 
habitants may  raise  ujoney  for  this  purpose  by  a  tax  not  exceeding  one- 
tifth  of  a  mill  yearly  on  the  taxable  property  ;  cities  of  less  than  100,000 
inhabitants  may  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  one  mill  on  the  dollar  yearly; 
and  villages  and  townships  a  yearly  tax  not  exceeding  two  mills  on  the 
dollar.  In  cities  the  libraries  are  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  nine 
directors,  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  approval  of  the  city  council, 
I  one-third  to  hold  otlice  one  year,  one-third  two  years,  and  one-third  three 
.years;  the  directors  are  to  be  "chosen  from  the  citizens  at  large  with 
1  reference  to  their  fitness  for  such  office;"  and  not  more  than  one  mem- 
:ber  of  the  city  council  shall  be  at  any  one  time  a  member  of  the  board. 
1q  villages  and  towns  the  directors  are  elected  by  the  legal  voters. 

Thirteen  free  libraries,  organized  under  the  above  law,  received  in 
all,  in  the  year  lS74:-'75,  the  sum  of  $74,742.92  from  taxation;  they 
luuiubered  altogether  76,505  volumes,  and  301,538  volumes  were  lent  to 
jreaders  within  the  year.  One  other  library,  at  Joliet,  was  known  to  be 
lin  process  of  formation  in  February,  1876,  and  there  are  probably  others 
jfrom  which  no  information  has  been  received. 

The  activity  manifested  in  the  short  period  since  the  enactment  of  the 
|a\¥,  indicates  that  Illinois  will  soon  take  a  high  position  among  the 
States  that  maintain  free  public  libraries  for  the  beueht  of  all  the  peo- 
|[)le. 

TEXAS. 

The  frontier  State  of  Texas  is  the  pioneer  in  the  free  library-  move- 
nent  in  the  Southern  States,  her  legislature  having  passed  a  law,  ap- 
)roved  February  ;26,  1874,  authorizing  any  incorporated  city  in  the  State 
jo  establish  a  free  library,  and  grant  such  part  of  its  "revenues  for  the 
nuanagement  and  increase  thereof  as  such  city  may  determine  by  the 
iction  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  city." 

1  The  free  Public  Library  of  Galveston,  organized  under  the  above  law, 
|eceives  $3,000  a  year  from  the  city.  In  1875  it  numbered  10,000 
rolumes,  and  12,500  volumes  were  taken  out  by  readers. 

TOWN   LIBRARIES   AND   TAXATION. 

ilt  is  plain  that  the  permanence  and  usefulness  of  a  public  library  sup- 
orted  by  a  general  tax  depend  on  the  willingness  with  which  the  bur- 
en  of  taxation  is  taken  up  and  borne  by  voters  and  tax-payers.     It  i  s 
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therefore,  desirable  to  know  their  sentiineuts  on  this  subject  in  com- 
nuiuities  wliere  libraries  so  sustained  exist.  With  this  view,  inquiries 
were  sent  to  a  number  of  towns  where  such  libraries  have  been 
formed,  asking:,  first,  the  number  of*  legal  voters  in  the  town;  second, 
the  number  voting-  for  the  library  tax;  and,  third,  ihe  number  voting 
against  it.  lieplies  were  received  from  thirty-seven  towns  in  three  dif- 
lerent  States — Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Massachusetts. 

In  thirty-two  towns  the  vote  for  was  unanimous,  or  nearly  so,  no  neg- 
ative votes  being  recorded.  Of  these  towns,  twenty-seven  reported  in 
the  aggregate  2G,304  legal  voters;  five  of  the  towns  did  not  report  the 
number  of  voters.  In  five  towns,  containing  altogether  3,702  legal 
voters,  there  was  opposition  shown  by  515  votes  against  to  1,730  for  the 
tax,  being  a  majority  of  1,215  in  favor  of  the  libraries. 

The  fact  that  so  little  opposition  was  shown  in  the  representative 
towns  to  which  the  inquiries  were  sent,  is  sufficient  proof  that  free  ! 
libraries,  according  to  present  indications,  are  not  destined  to  fail  from 
lack  of  public  support  and  symi)athy. 

PATRONYMIC   LIBRAEIES. 

The  Astor  juid  the  Peabody  Libraries  have  been  already-  mentioned  as  • 
re[)resentatives  of  a  certain  class  of  free  libraries.  The  princely  muiiifi-  j 
cence  of  such  gifts  as  those  of  Peabody  and  ]S^ewberry,  the  ibrmer  ap-  i 
jiroachiug  two  millions  of  dollars  and  tlie  latter  exceeding  tliat  sum;  of; 
Lenox,  the  value  of  whi(;h  cannot  vet  be  estimated  ;  of  the  endowments  { 
of  the  Astors  and  of  Dr.  Rush,  each  of  which  approaches  a  million  dollars,  j 
rightly  attract  the  widest  public  attention.  That  four  of  the  largest  of  I 
these  niagniticent  endowments  have  been  made  or  have  beconie  available  ' 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  three  of  them  within  the  last  five  years,  i 
proves  that  the  liberality  of  Americans  is  increasing  in  as  remarkable  al 
ratio  in  this  direction  as  in  any  other. 

But  even  these  gifts  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  are  not  allj 
which  may  excite  the  just  pride  and  emulation  of  Americans  and  stim-i 
ulate  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  culture.  In  the  single  State  of  Massa-j 
chusetts  within  the  period  last  named,  not  less  than  sixteen  patronymic'  . 
libraries  have  been  established  that  owe  their  origin  to  the  benefactionsi 
of  those  whose  names  they  bear.  The  aggregate  sura  thus  given  is  more 
than  $320,000;  they  contain  altogether  about  100,000  volumes;  last' 
year  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  volumes  went  out  to  their  read') 
ers,  and  nearly  4,000  new  volumes  were  i)laced  on  their  shelves.  , 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  not  all  those  benefactors  are  dead;  .ij 
number  still  live  to  bless  their  fellow-citizens  by  their  deeds  of  benevolencei 
Neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  such  beneficence  is  not  bounded  by  any 
lines  of  geography.  An  example  only  can  be  given  of  one  State,  becau8< 
of  the  number.  The  new  States  have  such  benefactors;  they  are  fount 
on  the  slope  of  the  Pacilic,  and  in  the  farthest  South,  as  well  as  in  tli< 
Middle  and  Eastern  States. 
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In  many  instaiict's  tlio  buildinj^s  for  tlioso  libraries  have  been  fiiiislied 
uuder  the  personal  superintendence  of  their  donors;  the  books  have 
been  aeleet«Ml  and  phieed  on  the  shelves  nndc^r  their  inspection,  and 
then  the  keys  have  been  jjiven  to  the  public.  More  than  this,  the  fonn- 
der  has  often  paid  for  the  service  of  earin<j^  for  the  books,  and  lendinf^ 
them  to  all  citizens  who  choose  to  read,  and  also  for  placin«>-  new  books 
in  the  library  as  needed. 

For  the  following  interesting  sketch  of  the  Bryant  Library  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  O.  C.  Gardiner,  of  New  York : 

Mr.  William  CulU'ii  Bryant  has  established  a  free  lihrary  for  the  heiiefit  of  the  people 
of  his  native  town,  (Cuniniin};ton,  Mass.,)  at  a  cost  of  some  .ii!'2r>,()00.  It  includes  a  site 
of  thirteen  acres  of  land,  with  a  stone  building  for  the  librarj',30  feet  by  nearly  50,  of  the 
granulated  hard  mica  slate  found  in  abundance  near  it.  It  is  a  chaste,  neat  structure  ; 
the  library  :50  feet  in  height,  with  three  sides  filled  with  shelves  for  the  books,  which 
form  the  active  loan  part  of  the  library,  with  a  gallery  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
building,  over  th«>  entrance,  for  l)ooks  of  reference.  The  gift  includes  also  a  two  story 
and  attic  cottage,  built  of  concrete,  for  the  use  of  the  librarian,  a  baru,  outbuildings; 
and  a  commodious  shed  for  the  horses  and  carriages  of  those  who  visit  the  library.  It 
was  opened  to  the  public  about  three  years  ago,  and  received  a  charter  from  the  State 
in  the  present  year. 

The  library  contains  nearly  six  thousand  volumes,  and  is  probablj'  one  of  the  choicest 
collections  for  a  small  pojiular  library  to  be  found  in  the  country.  It  was  selected  by  the 
donor  and  the  late  George  P.  Putnam,  with  a  supplementary  selection  by  Mr.  Bryant 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  library  is  shelved  in  thirteen  sections  or  divisions  — 
theology,  religion,  and  philosophy  ;  education  and  text  books  ;  history  and  biographj'; 
voyages,  travels,  and  geography:  political  and  social  science;  rural  and  domestic 
economy;  science;  fine  arts;  poetry  and  belles  lettres  ;  fiction  ;  juvenile  books;  books 
of  reference,  and  miscellaneous. 

The  distance  from  Mr.  Bryant's  summer  home  to  the  library,  one  mile  and  a  half,  has 
been  made  ea^y  by  opening  a  new  carriage  road,  to  avoid  the  sharpest  declivity  of  the 
hill,  for  the  common  benefit  of  himself  and  neighbors.  In  this  and  another  carriage 
road  along  the  ridge,  to  promote  easier  access  to  the  library  and  to  the  two  villages, 
he  has  expended  about  .'5;:5,500. 

Tluis,  the  library  and  the  improvements  around  it  at  Mr.  Bryant's  hand  will  aggre- 
gate between  .$-2.'),000  and  830,000.  The  library  is  free  to  the  people  of  Cummingtou, 
while  its  benefits  are  extended  to  the  surrounding  towns  within  certain  limits,  at  a 
small  yearly  charge  for  the  improvement  of  the  library. 
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FREE    READING   ROOMS.  H 


BY  TVILLIAM  C.  TODD. 


IXFLUKNCE   OF    PERIODICAL     LITERATURE  —  ItS  SPECIAL  VALUE  —  READING   ROOMS  IN 

CITIES — Ix  TOWNS  —  CooPER  Union,  New  York  —  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Free  reading  rooms,  coDtaiuiiig  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  the  day,  have  begun  to  be  recognized  as  important  means  of  public 
education,  and  without  a  doubt  will  receive  far  more  attention  in  future 
'than  they  have  in  the  past.  They  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  free 
schools  and  free  libraries. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  changes  in  the  last  century  none  is  more  marked 
than  those  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical.  The  little  sheets,  of  some 
of  which  fac  similes  have  recently  been  published,  that  told  the  people 
in  1775  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  were  local  in  influence  and  circula- 
tion ;  the  same  man  was  generally  the  editor  and  printer.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  mistake  to  say  they  told  of  the  first  British  attack,  as  the  exciting 
news  of  that  day  went  from  mouth  to  mouth  long  before  it  appeared  iu 
print.  Of  these  journals,  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  autobiography,  says, 
"  There  are,  at  this  time  (1771)  not  less  than  twenty-tive."  He  also 
erroneously  states,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  the  pai)er  established 
by  his  brother  at  Boston,  in  1720  or  1721,  was  the  second  that  ap[)eared 
in  America.  If  up  to  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  the  news- 
paper had  exerted  any  influence  on  our  history,  it  was  comparatively 
unimj)ortant. 

The  prominence  of  the  newspaper  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  present  age.  The  most  remarkable  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions of  the  past  century  have  combined  to  render  it  a  more  com- 
plete agent  for  diffusing  information  and  molding  public  opinion.  It  is 
the  daily  mirror  of  the  world's  events. 

Indispensable  as  are  newspapers  to  the  business  of  the  world,  they, 
with  the  numerous  magazines  that  have  been  started,  nearly  all  during 
the  present  century,  are  equally  necessary  to  education.  A  nation  with 
many  papers  and  magazines  must  be  well  informed ;  their  circulation  can 
almost  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of  its  intelligence.  Not  only  does  a 
first  class  journal  contain  a  record  of  events,  but  the  best  thought  of 
the  day.  What  a  noted  man  to-night  may  say  to  a  small  audience,  to-  ! 
morrow  will  be  read  by  millions  all  over  the  land.    The  substance  ot 
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whole  vohmies  is  published  frecinently  long  before  its  appearance  in 
book  form.  Kecently  such  books  as  Schl  iemann's  Troy  and  its  Iveniainsi 
with  copious  ilbistrations,  Proctor's  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  Tyndall's 
on  science  and  religion,  Huxley's  on  the  orij^in  of  life,  and  Afias.siz's  at 
the  Anderson  School,  have  appeared  in  a  daily  journal,  costing  a  trifling 
sum,  and  have  furnished  instruction  and  delight  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  would  otherwise  have  rernaiiu'd  iguorant  of  these  works. 

The  commander'  of  our  forces  in  a  battle  during  the  Mexican  war 
stated  to  me  that  he  could  not  have  won  his  victory,  and  would  have 
been  led  into  an  ambush,  but  for  the  clear  idea  of  the  locality  gained 
from  a  nmj)  published  in  a  newspai)er. 

So  great  has  become  the  demand  for  periodical  literature,  and  so  well 

understood  its  influence,  that  the  best  intellect  is  employed  to  produce 

lit.    Many  brilliant  writers  of  modern  times  have  first  become  known 

I  through  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  have  continued  to  use  this 

i  means  of  addressing  the  public.     The  essays  of  Macaulay  first  appeared 

jin  the  Edinburgh  Eeview,  Bryant's  Thanatopsis  was  first  i)ublished  in 

[the   iJsorth   American  Eeview,   and   Dickens  became   famous    by   his 

I  Sketch  es  by  Boz  in  the  Loudon  Morning  Chronicle  ;  and  nearly  all  his 

subsecpuMit  writings  were  for  periodicals,  his  Household  Words  gaining 

a  circulation  in  1853  of  90,000  in  London  alone.     Bryant  has  for  years 

edited  a  paper,  and  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes,  and  others, 

ithe  best  known  of  our  poets  and  prose  writers,  constantly  contribute  to 

jperiodicals.     Much' of  the  best  poetry,  romance,  biography,  criticism, 

jdiscussion  of  every  subject,  and  information  on  every  topic  appears  in 

our  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  scholars  and  men  of  science,  as  well 

as  general  readers,  must  read  them  or  be  left  behind. 

Beautiful,  accurate,  striking  illustrations,  essentially  a  modern  fea- 
ture of  our  periodical  literature,  attract  attention  and  make  clear  what 
jiiiight  otherwise  be  less  perfectly  understood.  The  influence  of  one  of 
lur  best  illustrated  magazines  over  children  and  adults,  in  instruct- 

'Brig.  Gen.  B.  Alvord,  now  Paymaster-General,  U.  S.  A.,  and  at  the  time  men- 
ioned  a  captain  in  the  Fourth  Infantry.  In  an  interesting  letter  to  the  Commissioner 
if  Education,  describing  the  att'air,  lie  says  : 

"Your  reason  for  wishing  ine  to  write  it  out  was  the  emphasis  I  gave  to  the  value 
»f  my  possession  of  a  good  map  of  tiie  ground,  pnblisiied  in  the  New  York  Herald,  on 
;he  occasion  of  the  more  important  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  fonght  previously  on  the 
l^tb  April,  1847,  under  General  Scott.  I  must  premise  that  if  there  were  advantages 
in  this  particular  case  from  newspaper  accounts  and  maps  of  that  war,  it  must  be 
einembered  that  the  enemy  in  that  war  could  not  benefit  by  them  from  their  remote" 
less  and  the  dirterence  of  language.  As  a  general  rule,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  inconvenience  ia  felt  by  military  commanders  from  publications  in  newspapers 
in  the  midst  of  active  operations." 

After  a  detailed  description  of  the  fight,  and  showing  the  use  of  the  map,  Generaj 
Vlvord  adds  : 

"  On  reaching  the  city  of  Mexico  I  told  General  Scott  that  we  had  reversed  his 
perations  at  Cerro  Gordo.  But  nonu  of  the  official  reports  ever  all  uded  to  the  pos- 
'ession  by  us  of  that  map  of  the  field  wliich,  at  a  critical  moment,  proved  quite  inval- 

able."— Editor.s. 
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ing  and  amusing  them,  it  would  be  hard  to  measure.  So  necessary  .  _ 
are  newspapers  and  magazines  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  see  how  the  Ifl 
people  could  keep  abreast  the  times  without  them. 

As  a  means  of  influencing  the  popular  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt 
newspapers  are  now  more  powerful  than  books,  and  have  for  some 
years  been,  to  an  extent,  superseding  them.  Everybody  reads  the 
newspaper;  the  book  readers  are  comparatively  few.  Let  any  one 
make  inquiries  on  this  point,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  learu  how 
many  of  great  intelligence  (especially  business  men)  do  not  read  one 
volume  a  yeai\  Some  of  our  journals  have  from  50,000  to  100,000  sub- 
scribers, and  each  copy  probably  has,  on  an  average,  five  readers  —  one 
of  the  oldest  editors  of  New  England  estimated  ten  —  so  that  every  j 
issue  speaks  to  a  quarter  or  a  half  million  readers.  Earely  does  a  |  i- 
volume  attain  a  sale  of  5,000  copies,  and  it  has  but  few,  if  any,  more 
readers  than  a  copy  of  a  newspaper.  On  a  living  question,  like  the  cur- 
rency or  tariff,  a  book  can  discuss  the  facts  and  arguments  up  to  its 
publication,  but  there  it  must  leave  the  subject.  A  newsi)aper  returns  j 
to  it  day  after  day,  meets  difficulties,  presents  new  arguments  and  new  j 
facts  as  they  are  developed,  and  influences  the  minds  of  its  readers  by  ( 
persistency  if  not  by  reason.  Hence  every  party  in  politics  and  iu  re- 
ligfon,  every  branch  of  science,  every  idea  seeking  root  in  the  minds  ot 
men,  may  do  without  its  books,  but  never  without  its  periodical.  ; 

Granting  the  necessity  of  the  newspaper  and  magazine,  the  practical ' 
question  arises.  How  shall  the  poi)ular  want  be  met  ?  , 

There  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is  by  reading  rooms.  The  masses  have 
not  the  means,  if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  buy  many  papers  and  maga- 
zines.  One  papgr  and  one  magazine  do  not  suffice.  Many  papers  apd 
magazines  from  different  sections,  representing  different  phases  of| 
thought,  are  demanded,  some  for  instruction,  some  for  amusement,  apdj 
the  expense  is  serious,  even  for  persons  of  means.  In  all  but  tUe  ■ 
larger  centres  of  population,  too,  it  is  generally  impracticable  to  obtain! 
any  but  local  journals  unless  for  regular  subscribers.  I 

Our  public  school  system  has  made  our  people  generally  intelligent,! 
and  created  a  taste  for  reading.  To  gratify  that  taste,  public  libraries' 
have  been  established  within  a  few  years  in  many  of  our  large  cities  auil! 
towns,  and  the  increase  in  such  institutions  is  one  of  the  most  encour-) 
aging  signs  of  the  times.  To  many  of  these  admission  is  by  membership,] 
fee,  or  introduction,  but  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  \n  a  fewj 
years  public  libraries,  free  to  all,  will  be  found  in  every  city  and  hamlet, 
iu  the  land.  . 

Not  a  few  of  the  arguments  for  free  libraries  apply  also  to  freti 
reading  rooms.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  in  niany  of  qui 
cities,  have  aimed  to  su[)ply  the  demand,  and  have  done  useful  service'j 
The  institution  needed  is  a  room  supplied  with  the  leading  daily  anc| 
weekly  papers,  and  with  magazines,  open  to  all  classes  of  both  sexes 
day  and  evening,  so  that  those  who  have  but  a  few  moments  of  leisun. 
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as  they  ;::•>  to  and  tVoiu  their  daily  toil,  as  well  as  persons  with  hours  at 
their  coiinnaiul,  can  use  it. 

Just  such  institutious  as  are  needed  in  all  our  towns  are  fouud  in  seve- 
ral of  them,  and  the  result  has  exceeded  the  most  san<;uine  ex{)ectations 
of  their  triends.  The  best  known  of  the  kind,  though  of  course  larger 
and  more  complete  than  can  be  expected  in  most  other  places,  has  been 
establisiicd  in  Xew  York  City,  by  the  munidcenoe  of  Peter  Cooper.  One 
who  visits  that  reading  room  will  lind  it  tilled  with  readers,  for  the 
most  part  of  the  laboring  classes,  eagerly  perusing  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines. 

The  librarian  of  the  Cooper  Union  writes : 

Wo  have  318  papers  and  poriodicals  on  file,  and  about  100  magazines  in  difleieut 
lanjjuages,  besides  tiie  books  (about  12,000  volumes)  on  the  shelves,  which  are  f^iveu  to 
readers  on  written  application.  The  rooms  are  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  and  were 
visited  last  year  by  581,71)8  persons.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  inliuenee  exerted  on 
the  community.  The  class  of  readers  is  that  of  persons  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 
The  Cooper  Union  is  the  largest  reading  room  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 

In  ISoo  a  free  library  was  opened  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  by  private 
benevolence,  and  among  the  subsequent  donations  was  one  of  815,000 
by  George  Peabody,  a  former  resident.  In  1870  a  gentleman  offered 
to  give  a  fund  to  supply  a  reading  room  with  papers  and  magazines,  if 
the  directors  would  provide  suitable  accommodatious.  This  was  done, 
and  for  Ave  years  the  reading  room  has  been  a  complete  success.  The 
room  is  freciuented  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  equally,  by  the  richest  and 
poorest,  and  is  felt  to  be  one  of  the  best  intellectual  and  moral  influences 
of  the  city.     The  superintendent  thus  speaks  of  it : 

Ever  since  its  establishment,  July  1,  1870,  the  number  of  visitors  has  constantly  iu- 
creased.  Side  by  side  the  merchant,  the  minister,  physician,  factory  boy,  and  factory 
girl  have  read  the  news.  In  the  depressed  condition  of  business  of  the  last  three 
years  the  benefit  to  the  community  of  the  reading  room  has  been  most  clearly  shown. 
Two  well  warmed,  lighted,  and  carpeted  rooms,  made  attractive  by  flowers  and  in 
other  ways,  and  supplied  with  about  seventy  daily  and  weekly  papers  and  magazines, 
a  dapted  to  various  tastes  and  degrees  of  culture,  have  been  a  help  to  the  public  such 
as  benevolence  in  the  form  of  no  other  charity  could  have  oliered.  The  direct  benefits 
are  readily  seen.  The  free  access  to  papers,  magazines,  maps,  directories,  bulletins  of 
atock.s,  the  latest  shipping  intelligence,  from  a  luxury  has  grown  into  a  necessity  with 
the  reading  and  business  community. 

The  indirect  influences  have  been,  too,  most  marked.  The  bringing  together  of 
both  sexes  and  all  classes  has  worked  well  for  that  portion  of  the  community  most 
needing  help  in  softening  their  manners,  drawing  them  from  street  temptations,  and 

iving  them  higher  aims;  and  particular  instances  are  known  where  the  result  has  been 
inosi  happy. 

Wb;^-  cannot  such  reading  rooms  be  established  everywhere,  either  as 
adjuncts  of  free  libraries  or  independent  of  them?  Much  as  they  are 
needed  in  the  city,  they  are  e(iually  so  in  the  country,  where  fresh  read- 
ii»g  is  often  diQicult  to  obtain,  and  life  has  so  few  attractions  that  the 
young  are  anxious  to  seek  the  overcrowded  cities.     Books  contain  the 
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ripe  wisdom  of  the  past,  bat  the  constant  craving  for  the  new  must  at 
the  same  time  be  satisfied.  Over  $11,000,000  were  given  in  1873  for 
education  by  private  benevolence,  and  Americans  will  cheertiilly  give 
to  free  reading  rooms  when  the  necessity  is  felt.  As  the  friends  of 
education  have  jiressed  the  claims  of  free  schools  and  free  libraries,  let 
them  also  urge  those  of  free  reading  rooms,  so  that  soon  all  three  may 
be  found  evervwhere  to  the  remotest  hamlet  of  the  land. 
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C  IT  A  V  T  K  \l    X  X  T  V 
LIDRARY  BUILDINGS. 


BY  JUSTIX  WIXSOR, 

Supcnn'endent  Boston  Public  Library. 


I  Site  —  Desujn* — Economy  ok  space — FiTRNiTiitK  —  Numbkrixg  of  cases  —  Labor 

I        SAVING  DEVICES —  STATIONS  OF  OFITCERS  —  UnI'ACKINO  UOOAI  —  CATALOGUE  ROOM  — 

BiNDEHV  —  Extra  ■work  rooms  —  Branch  libraries  —  Koom  for  growth  —  News- 
paper   AND    duplicate    ROOM  —  RoOM   FOR    PATENT  SPECIFICATIONS  —  CaBINETS  — 

Students'  ro< )M  —  Pamphlet  room  —  Stock  room  —  Janitor's  quarters  —  Toilet 
BOOMS  —  Plans  and  description. 

To  have  a  good  library  building,  a  sufficient  area  should  be  secured  to 
leave  it  detached  on  all  sides,  and  to  provide  for  future  additions.    Its 
l>lan  of  administration  should  be  decided  upon,  and  in  accordance  with 
I  that  its  book  rooms,  public  waiting  rooms,  official  and  service  quarters 
'should  be  planned  to  fall  into  the  most  convenient  relations  one  to  the 
other.    Describe  this  to  the  architect,  and  ask  him  if  he  can  build  his  edi- 
itice  around  these  quarters  without  disturbing  size  or  relative  position.     If 
!he  complains  that  the  public  apartments  do  not  give  sight  of  the  books, 
iaud  that  he  must  fail  of  half  his  effects  if  he  cannot  have  handsome 
ibindings  and  vistas  of  shelving,  tell  him  to  fail  :  that  the  public  wants 
ibooks  to  read,  not  to  look  at.     If  he  says  that  your  8100,000  will  not 
[build  anything  but  an  ordinary  building,  and  that  he  cannot  elevate 
the  a'Sthetic  conceptions  of  people  who  look  at  it  unless  he  can  spend 
;*200,000,  tell  him  that  87,000  Avorth  of  books  annually  purchased  with 
Ithe  income  of  that  extra  8100,000  will  be  more  than  a  match  in  the  long 
'run  for  his  tlutings  and  bas-reliefs  in  the  production  of  a?sthetic  effects. 
iWe  have  too  many  of  these  architectural  enormities  in  library  struc- 
tures already.    Witness  the  public  libraries  of  Boston  and  Cincinnati, 
i:he  Astor  in  New  York,  and  among  the  smaller  ones  that  of  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Men  do  not  erect  a  building  and  decide  afterward  whether  it  shall  be 
^  playhouse  or  a  hospital ;  and  yet  these  two  are  not  more  awkwardly 
nterchangeable  than  the  two  kinds  of  library  buildings  needed,  say 
)y  an  antiquarian  society  and  a  municipality;  still  committees  go  on 
lud  build  a  building,  leaving  the  question  an  open  one  whether  their 
ibrary  shall  be  of  one  sort  or  another. 
The  traditional  form  of  a  large  library,  of  which  we  have  examples  in 
11  the  libraries  named  above,  has  come  down  to  us  with  other  old  mo- 
astic  ideas,  when  the  monks  were  the  only  users  of  books,  and  when 
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the  seckisiou  of  alcoves  comported  with  their  literary  habits,  and  gave 
convenient  access  to  the  books  shelved  about  the  recluse.  Tbe  alcove 
system,  arranged  about  a  central  area,  where  the  books  are  also  to  be 
used,  is  to  this  day  the  mast  convenient  plan  where  a  collection  is  de- 
voted to  a  small  or  solely  scholarly  use,  and  where,  as  is  the  case  with 
scientific  societies  or  other  bodies  of  specialists,  their  members  are 
allowed  unrestricted  access  to  the  shelves.  The  alcoves  being  at  the 
end  of  radial  lines  from  the  central  tables,  atid  each  alcove  carrying  out 
the  same  principle  in  relation  to  its  own  central  table,  the  service  of  the 
library,  whether  performed  by  one's  self  or  b^'  deputy,  requires  the  mini- 
mum of  time  and  strength. 

A  like  economical  principle  needs  to  be  preserved,  when  we  come,  to 
change  the  character  of  the  library  to  that  of  a  great  collection  to  which 
multitudes  have  access,  and  but  few  are  parsanally  known  to  the  libra- 
rians. Such  a  state  of  atiairs,  it  needs  no  argum3nt  to  show,  involves  the  j 
shutting  out  of  the  public  from  the  shelves.  Rapid  intercommunication 
has  brought  users  of  books  to  focal  points  in  the  world,  where  great 
libraries  exist.  The  spread  of  literature  has  enlarged  the  bookish  classes 
among  stationary  populations.  Hence  the  new  developraient  of  enormous 
use  which  great  free  libraries  are  making.  Masses  are  impatient  of  delay 
and  need  to  be  served  quickly  in  order  to  be  kept  happy  ;  and  to  accom- 
plish it  the  page  who  goes  for  a  book  must  not  be  obliged  to  scan  titles 
along  a  shelf,  or  series  of  shelves,  but  must  hud' a  book  at  once  by  its 
number  in  its  proper  place.  Thus  to  insure  a  certainty  of  tbe  book 
being  in  its  place,  it  is  necessary'  to  exclude  the  public  from  the  sbelve.s 
for  the  reason  that  most  prowlers  among  shelves  do  not  restore  books 
they  have  taken  down  to  the  exact  place  from  M'hich  they  took  them. 

These  facts  indicate  the  conditions  which  should  be  imposed  upon  an 
architect  in  building  a  great  modern  library :  viz,  that  the  service  cannot 
be  performed  by  the  readers,  but  must  be  performed  by  officials ;  thai; 
there  is  one  point  of  contact  between  the  readers  and  officials,  whicl 
is  the  delivery  desk,  where  the  books  are  charged  to  the  borrowers, 
and  that  this  delivery  desk  must  be  placed  in  the  most  convenient  rela, 
tions  both  to  the  reading  tables  and  to  the  books,  or,  in  other  words, 
between  them. 

In  the  plan  of  a  central  area  for  the  readers,  with  surrounding  alcove; 
shut  off  from  public  approach,  this  is  not  the  case;  for  the  pages  who  fete ; 
tbe  books  travel  around  the  public  and  make  the  average  distance  t; 
be  run  and  the  delay  consequent  fully  double  what  it  would  be  if  th 
point  of  delivery  were  midway  between  the  public  and  the  books. 

The  main  idea* of  the  modern  public  library  building  is,  then,  con 
]>act  stowage  to  save  space,  and  short  distances  to  save  time.  This  bfj 
been  carried  out  in  the  new  building  in  Koxbury,  which  is  one  of  tl; 
branches  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Here  we  have  a  book  room  i| 
feet  wide  by  55  feet  long  and  24  feet  high  ;  the  desk  of  delivery  beir; 
midway  on  one  of  the  longer  sides,  just  without  a  door  which  ope: 
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into  a  waitiii^r  apartment.  In  tlie  first  place,  the  bottoms  of  tlie 
windows  are  8  feet  from  the  tioor,  giving  an  unbroken  wall  shelving 
around  the  room.  Then  two  rows  of  teu  double-faced  cases,  each  8  feet 
high,  are  placed,  standing  crosswise,  in  the  room,  leaving  a  middle 
passage  and  two  side  passages  2  feet  G  inches  wide  along  the  length  of 
the  room.  The  passages  across  the  room  between  the  faces  of  the  cases 
are  at  present  .">  feet  0  inches  wide.  When  required,  lay  a  Uyatt  light 
floor  on  top  of  these  cases,  after  having  niovt'd  them  together  till  your 
3  feet  0  inches  cross  passages  are  reduced  to  2  feet  10  iuches,  except  the 
one  Just  back  of  the  delivery,  which  is  thus  widened  to  receive  the  stairs. 
Repeat  the  same  cases  and  shelving  (only  the  windows  will  break 
the  wall  surface)  on  this  floor,  and  again  on  a  third  lioor,  when  required, 
deriving  now  additional  light  from  a  lantern  on  the  roof. 

In  this  way  your  room  (27  x  55  x  24)  will  give  you  three  stories  of  8 
feet  each,  less  the  thickness  of  two  glass  floors,  and  will  hold  a  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  all  within  a  shorter  distance  of  the  delivery  by  far 
than  any  hundred  thousand  volumes  are  placed  in  any  other  library. 

The  cases  are  divided  into  sections  not  over  3  feet  long.  There  are 
!  no  lengthwise  partitions  separating  the  two  faces,  but  a  bead  on  the 
! uprights  keeps  the  shelves  from  touching  at  the  back  by  its  thickness, 
allows  a  passage  down  for  dust,  and  makes  a  current  of  air,  which 
'is  necessary  to  leather  bindings,  since  they  deteriorate  in  a  stagnant 
laud  foul  atmosphere.  The  shelves  are  supported  by  common  ring-head 
'screws,  such  as  are  used  for  "  picture  eyes,"  which  are  easily  moved  as 
required.  In  cases  8  feet  high,  including  base  aud  cornice,  you  can 
iget  nine  shelves,  including  that  formed  by  the  base,  but  all  of  these 
jwill  not  ordinarily  be  required,  unless  the  shelves  below  the  breast-level 
)are  kept  so  near  together  that  the  books  must  be  pushed  in  on 
Itheirfore  edges,  which  does  not  hurt  small  books,  gives  better  stowage, 
land  enables  the  pages  to  read  the  shelf  numbers  on  the  bottom  of  the 
{l)acks  without  stooping  or  kneeling.  If  the  books  are  kept  m  this  way, 
jit  is  better  that  the  shelves,  from  the  base  up  to  the  level  of  the  breast, 
Ishould  recede,  one  by  one,  an  inch  each,  counting  upon  having  the 
shelves  on  which  the  books  stand  upright  8  or  9  inches  wide. 

The  cheapest  and  most  easily  adjusted  arrangement  for  making  books 

stand  per[)endicular  on  the  shelf,  is  a  block  of  hard  wood;  two  of  which 

!an  be  made  out  of  a  cube  of  C  inches  each  way  by  dividing  it  diagonally. 

Cbey  should  be  shellacked,  when  first  made,  to  prevent  checking. 

I  For  numbering,  give  a  number  from  1  upwards  to  each  face  of  the 

pses,  and  paint  this  nnmber  in  large  figures  over  the  middle  of  the 

fasej  put  secondary  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  »Jc3.,  over  the  tops  of  the  ranges, 

or  spaces  between  uprights.)     Then  number  your  shelves  from  the  bot- 

om  up,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,  7,  8  — painting  the  proper  figure  on  each  shelf 

dge,  range  by  range.     Your  shelves  are  now  easily-  designated  :  3825, 

i)r  instance,  meaning  the  3.Sth  case,  the  2d  range,  and  the  5th  shelf; 

nd  it  has  the  advantage  that  shelves  1725,  2325,  etc.,  will  always  be 
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in  the  same  relative  position  in  the  17th,  23d,  cases,  etc.  Next  num- 
ber your  books  on  the  shelf  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  and  book 
Ko.  5,  so  marked,  will  be  desiguated  3825.5,  which  means  5th  book,  of 
the  5th  shelf,  of  the  2d  range,  of  the  38th  case;  and  if  the  5th  book 
(or  title)  has  several  volumes,  any  particular  volume  will  be  designated 
by  its  proper  figure  after  a  second  dot;  as,  for  instance,  for  a  third  vol- 
ume of  the  above  book,  3825.5.3.  A  number  arranged  in  this  way  con- 
veys to  the  attendant  the  exact  position  of  the  book  before  he  leaves  to 
fetch  it,  and  he  can  almost  find  it  in  the  dark  ;  he  certainly  could  if  all 
the  books  on  the  shelf  were  in  their  places,  and  none  had  more  than  one 
volume. 

TUis  is  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  cases  are  uniform,  which  is  de- 
sirable, as  thus  the  contents  of  two  cases  can  be  transposed  bodily,  with- 
out alteration  of  numbers,  except  so  far  as  transposing  the  case  numbers 
on  the  cases  themselves.  This  is  sometimes  of  importance,  since  the 
books  in  a  case  near  the  delivery  may  in  time  cease  to  be  much  used, 
while  the  fresher  books  in  a  more  distant  case  take  their  place  in  com- 
mon demand.  If  a  transposition  takes  place,  then  much  time  will  be 
saved  in  the  service.  It  may  break  temporaril}'  the  order  of  position, 
but  as  other  classification  requires  a  similar  change,  the  change  of  all 
becomes,  in  the  end,  like  that  of  the  rear  ranks  of  a  platoon  stepping  to 
the  front,  while  the  foremost  fall  back,  and  order  is  re-established. 

Of  course  there  will  be  books  of  exceptional  sizes  which  must  be  ' 
accommodated  with  cases  and  shelving  to  fit. 

In  the  case  of  very  large  libraries,  some  partially  automatic  system  of 
fetching  books  will  naturally  follow.     The  number  of  the  book  can  be 
struck  by  the  desk  attendant  on  a  keyboard,  and  be  shown  in  a  signal 
frame,  within  sight  of  all  the  stations  of  the  pages.    The  proper  page  will 
fi.nd  the  book,  deposit  it  in  one  of  a  succession  of  boxes  journeying  on 
an  endless  band  towards  the  delivery,  where,  as  it  goes  around  the  barrel . 
to  return  below,  it  will  throw  out  upon  a  cushion  the  volume  in  question 
or  a  card  containing  its  number,  which  indicates  that  the  book  is  not  in ; 
its  place.    These  same  boxes  are  used  for  returning  the  books  to  the , 
shelves  after  assortment,  their  procession   being   reversed.     If  this  > 
latter  service  needs  to  be  supplemented,  trucks  should  be  used  of  two  i 
or  three  stories  each,  resting  on  four  wheels,  one  at  each  end  and  twoj 
at  the  center,  which,  being  a  trifle  larger  than  the  end  ones,  serve  as  J 
a  pivot,  on  which  the  truck  can  be  easily  guided  through  the  narrow { 
passages. 

The  Boston  Public  Library,  for  many  years  before  the  establishment! 
of  its  six  branches,  (at  distances  of  from  one  to  five  miles  from  the  cen- 
tral building,)  consisted  of  two  separate  libraries  in  one  edifice ;  and  they' 
still  exist,  one  having  the  higher  classifications  of  books,  and  the  othi'i: 
the  more  popular  literature.  This  dual  system  has  the  disadvantage  <' 
making  the  habitual  frecpienter  of  one  of  the  departments  prone  t' 
overlook  the  other,  for  the  two  of  necessity  somewhat  overlap,  an' 
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both  iiee»l  to  bo  oxaniiued  in  many  instances  of  inquiry;  but  its  great 
lulvantajiv  is  that  it  separates  in  larfje  measure  the  mere  pastime 
rratlers  lioni  the  studious  ones,  and  insures  such  order  and  quiet 
hi  the  hi{;fher  dei)artment  as  would  not  be  possible  if  the  two  were  made 
M\e,  beside  collecting  and  putting  under  better  observation  the  bor- 
owers  of  the  more  expensive  books. 

But  in  order  not  to  repel  from  the  lower  department  adults  and  girls,  by 
Reason  of  the  contact  they  must  have  with  crowds  of  boys,  particularly 
tt  hours  between  schools,  it  would  be  well  to  confine  the  boys  in 'their 
ijjproach  to  the  desk  merely  to  one  side  of  a  rail,  as  they  need  to  be  dealt 
vith  by  the  same  otficials,  since  as  messengers  of  adults  the  record  of 
be  loans  they  reed  to  cancel  or  make  afresh  must  be  made  at  the  same 
iesk.    This  could  not  be  satisfactorily  arranged  if  they  were  confined 

0  a  separate  waiting  hall  and  used  an  entirely  separate  delivery. 

1  The  official  hea^lquarters  of  a  library  should  be  situated  as  nearly 
s  possible  in  the  center  of  the  system,  so  that  the  controlling  power 
hall  come  with  the  shortest  possible  delay  into  relations  with  every 
art,  whether  devoted  to  the  staff  or  the  public;  and  there  should  be 
very  convenience  of  dumb-waiter  and  speaking  tube  to  bring  all  parts 
iito  easy  communication. 

1  In  enumerating  further  the  variety  of  apartments  necessary  to  the 
liorough  appointing  of  a  great  library,  mention  mast  be  made  of 
|iany  that  can  be  dispensed  with  or  embodied  with  others  in  lesser  in- 
Litutions. 

I  Books  received  in  cases  should  be  unpacked  in  an  apartment  adjoin- 
.  Ig  an  elevator  by  which  they  are  raised  to  the  catalogue  room.  This 
iionld  be  a  large  hall,  with  stalls  about  the  circumference,  the  head  of 
liis  department  being  situated  on  a  raised  platform  in  the  middle,  where 
B  can  control  every  section.  These  stalls  should  be  occupied  in  suc- 
Usion  by  the  different  attendants  through  whose  hands  the  books  suc- 

issively  pass  in  their  processes  of  fitting  them  finally  for  the  shelves. 
neks  on  tramways,  or  some  other  means  of  passing  quantities  of  books 
,  from  stage  to  stage,  should  be  provided. 

The  order  of  these  stalls  (and  in  large  libraries  each  will  be  occupied 
l"  several  attendants  under  one  head)  will  fall  more  conveniently  in  a 
iquence  which  shall  assign  n  (see  plan'  of  main  story)  to  the  ordering 
firk,  who  makes  out  the  lists  of  books  to  be  ordered,  dispatching  these 
Ifts  to  the  library  agents,  keeping  records  of  them,  and  who  watches 

!?  publication  of  all  serials  to  see  that  successive  numbers  are  promptly 
pplied.  This  stall  should  have  room  for  a  small  bibliographical  appa- 
tus,  and  be  provided  with  ample  room  for  pigeon-holes,  and  other 
(Qveniences  for  assorting,  as  the  details  of  the  work  are  numerous. 
^  this  department  all  books  received  are  first  committed,  so  that  the 
c  ler  lists  may  be  checked  and  the  books  marked  for  their  proper  destina- 

t„. 

In  G  the  work  of  collation  should  be  done,  and  the  collator  of  each 
tpk  should  be  required  to  put  his  initials  in  a  given  place  in  it. 

'TLe  plans  here  referred  to  will  be  found  on  pages  473-5. 
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In  F  the  accession  catalogue  is  kept  and  each  book  is  entered,  and 
acquires  a  consecutive  number,  which  is  attached  to  it,  with  the  date. 

In  E  such  as  need  to  be  bound  are  arranged  for  the  bindery^  entered 
on  schedules,  and  dispatched  to  the  binder,  and,  when  received  back, 
are  pushed  on  with  the  rest. 

In  D  the  pasting  in  of  the  proper  book  plates,  (showing  purchase  by 
fund,  acquisition  by  gift,  etc..)  and  impressing  the  library  stamp,  take  j 
place. 

In  c  (and  b,  a,  m,  l,  etc.,  according  as  the  space  is  required,  anc 
the  different  departments  of  thelibrary  have  the  cataloguing  assigned  tol 
different  attendants)  the  books  are  catalogued.  These  stalls,  as  well  as 
H,  should  be  in  convenient  proximity  to  an  adjacent  apartment  devoted 
to  the  working  bibliographical  apparatus  and  to  the  cases  of  the  ofUcial 
card  catalogue;  or  these  may  be  arranged  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  as 
in  the  plan. 

In  K  (if  that  comes  next)  the  custodian  of  the  shelves  should  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  books  on  the  shelves,  give  them  shelf  numbers 
accordingly,  and  enter  them  in  the  shelf  lists,  which  are  used  in  the 
periodic  examination  of  the  shelves  by  this  officer,  and  which  constitute 
in  some  degree  a  classed  catalogue  of  the  library.  This  officer  takes  from 
the  books  the  cards  which  come  in  them  from  the  cataloguers,  and  marks 
both  on  them  and  on  the  book  the  shelf  number  which  he  has  given  the 
book.  He  delivers  the  cards  to  the  alphabetizers,  who  put  them  in  theii 
proper  places  in  the  official  and  public  card  catalogues,  (they  are  made 
in  duplicate,)  and  the  books  to  boys,  who  on  trucks  wheel  them  away^ 
to  their  shelves. 

If  the  cards  are  printed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 
other  work  intervenes  growing  out  of  such  substitution  for  mauuscrip, 
which  need  not  ba  described  here.  j 

There  should  also  be  an  extra  workroom,  where  any  work  of  unusuaj 
extent,  such  as  a  large  donation  or  extraordinary  purchase,  can  be  maDJ 
aged  without  interrupting  the  processes  of  the  ordinary  service  iu  thj 
catalogue  room.  r 

If  the  library  has  branches,  communicating  daily  with  the  centrr' 
department,  the  business  of  receiving  and  dispatching  the  boxes  thai 
go  between,  answering  the  branch  librarians'  requisitions  and  tran: 
mitting  the  books  and  periodicals  designed  for  the  branches,  should  It 
in  charge  of  an  officer,  who  will  need  considerable  space  for  the  detaii 
of  his  work,  conveniently  situated  for  the  access  of  the  expressraeij 
This  officer  will  also  attend  to  the  express-service  of  the  library,  whici 
grows  with  the  collection,  and  pertains  to  the  distribution  of  catalogue; 
the  receiving  of  exchanges,  and  all  other  packages,  other  than  from  tlij 
library's  agents.  I 

Every  great  library  will  find  it  of  importance  to  have  a  considerab! 
area  reserved  for  contingent  growth,  in  which  large  collections,  bougj 
or  received  as  gifts,  may  be  kept  separately  when  desirable;  and  t 
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possibility  of  fjiviiig  tliein  such  seclusion  from  the  bulk  of  the  library 
will  often  (lecido  tho  (laostion  of  benefaction,  wlie.n  the  claims  of  other 
libraries,  wliich  cannot  so  provide  a  separ.ito  space,  are  under  consid- 
ieration. 

The  oiVieer  in  charge  of  the  circulation  of  the  library  should  have  his 
station  separated  only  by  a  rail  or  counter  from  the  public  whose  serv- 
iu}?  ho  is  to  look  after,  and  with  whom  he  can  thus  more  readily  hold 
the  necessary  communication.  It  would  be  well  that  the  public  card 
batalogue  should  also  be  under  his  immediate  supervision,  as  ho  will 
need  constant  access  to  it,  in  assisting  readers  in  ftu'ding  or  choosing 
jbooks. 

A  newspaper  room  and  duplicate  room  can  profitably  bo  made  one 
imd  the  same,  reserving  the  lower  spaces  for  newspapers,  and  the  upper 
l^paces,  where  from  their  distance  from  the  floor  large  volumes  like 
bewspapers  will  be  inconveniently  shelved,  for  duplicates.  This  room 
tlionld  have  conveniences  for  the  attendant  to  do  the  work  of  assorting 
liml  collating  newspai)ers  for  the  binch'r,  and  should  have  tables  for 
[onsulting  them.  Newspapers  are  best  kept  on  their  sides,  not  over 
Ihree  volumes  on  a  shelf;  but  if  kept  on  end,  the  uprights  should  not 
be  over  18  inches  apart,  and  then  jacks  should  be  used  for  holding  the 
rolaraes  up,  if  the  spaces  are  not  nearly  full.  If  a  library  is  going  to 
fiake  a  newspaper  collection,  it  should  be  remembered  to  make  the 
Ipace  for  it  ample. 

j  If  the  library  is  furnished  with  the  patent  specifications  of  Great 

Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  an  apartment  at  least  30  feet 

fiuare  should  be  provided  for  the  present  extent  of  these  collections, 

ind  for  the  next  ten  years'  growth,  which  amounts  to  about  one  hun- 

red  and  fifty  large  volumes  annually.    A  counter  shelf,  for  consulting 

le  volumes  for  brief  examination,  should  ruu  in  front  of  the  shelves, 

hile  tables  are  provided  for  the  centre  of  the  apartment. 

Cabinets  for  holding  the  rarities  of  the  collection,  large  volumes,  and 

ortfolios  of  engravings,  and  maps,  should   be  kept  in  an  apartment 

here  they  can  have  the  constant  supervision  of  a  custodian. 

A  large  room  witii  stalls,  or  a  series  of  small  ai)artments  with  tables 

nd  shelf  conveniences,  should  be  provided  for  students  making  pro- 

'aeted  investigations,  and  wishing  to  keep  the  books  they  use  at  their 

psks  from  day  to  day.     The  officer  in  charge  of  this  room  should  see 

|iat  in  such  cases  dummies  are  put  on  the  shelf  in  the  place  of  the 

3oks  thus  appropriated,  to  show  where  they  are,  if  wan.ted  by  others. 

Alarge  room,  with  tables  and  shelf  conveniences,  should  be  api)ropri 

;ed  to  the  assorting  of  pamphlets,  and  making  up  volumes  of  them 

r  the  bindery.    These  volumes,  when  bound  and  catalogued,  pass  into 

le  general  catalogue,  so  that  this  room  should  be  conveniently  near  the 

italogne  room  aiul  theotticial  card  catalogue,  as  the  curator  must  have 

•nstant  recourse  to  these  apartments  in  his  work. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  room  for  periodicals  there  should  be 
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au  anteroom,  in  which  the  back  numbers  of  magazines  are  pigeon- 
holed until  they  are  prepared  for  the  binder,  and  when  bound  they  are 
liassed  on,  like  other  books,  to  stall  h  of  the  catalogue  room. 

The  circulating  department  should  have  a  room  where  the  work  of 
inspecting  books  needing  repairs  or  rebinding,  (and  the  covering,  if 
practiced,)  can  be  done,  and  where  they  can  be  scheduled  for  the  bind- 
ery, and  received  and  manipulated  when  returned  from  the  binder. 

A  stock  room  will  also  be  necessary  for  storing  catalogues  and  docQ- 
ments  of  the  library,  blanks,  vStationery,  etc. 

The  janitor  will  need  living  quarters  and  score  rooms  for  his  supplies, 
etc. 

It  is  desirable  in  a  large  library  to  have  a  bindery  in  the  building, 
which  should  be  amply  provided  for. 

Appropriate  toilet  rooms,  with  washing  arrangements,  water  closets, 
and  wardrobes  should  be  provided  ;  and  for  each  sex,  if  women  are  alsc 
employed  on  the  staJBf. 

PLANS  FOR   A  LIBRARY   OF    ONE    MILLION  VOLUMES'   CAPACITY.' 


The  main  Book  Eoom,  marked  A,  is  to  have  seven  stories,  witl 
glass  floors  between  and  a  glass  roof,  each  story  8  feet  in  the  clear;  th( 
walls  to  be  shelved;  the  cases,  double  faced,  to  stand  on  each  floor  ii 
rows,  with  passage  2  feet  10  inches  between;  spiral  stairs  to  conuec 
the  floors;  dumb-waiters  and  inclined  planes,  with  stations  on  eaclj 
floor,  to  deliver  the  books  at  the  space  marked  F,  whence  pages  are  t: 
take  them  to  the  Delivery  Counter  at  C. 

The  section  for  Popular  Books,  B,  is  to  be  similarly  arranged,  bii 
of  only  two  stories,  while  the  five  stories  above  B,  extend  over  th 
Popular  Delivery  Eoom  as  shown  in  K,  (second-floor  plan,)  and  s 
connect  also  with  the  room  A  on  each  story,  forming  a  component  pai' 
of  the  same.  A  spiral  staircase  somewhere  near  the  passage  D  shoul 
render  these  upper  stories  readily  accessible  from  the  Delivery  0,  whil 
additional  staircases  will  render  the  second  story  accessible  to  the  pagi 
attending  the  Delivery  G.  The  Students'  Eoom  is  intended  for  tabli, 
for  such  as  make  protracted  investigations,  and  need  to  have  the  boolj 
they  use  kept  from  day  to  day.  A  side  entrance  is  arranged  for  sucj 
as  visit  the  library  for  popular  books  only,  and  the  noise  attending  tlj 
larger  concourse  of  such  readers  is  kept  apart  from  the  greater  quiet  ! 
the  more  studious  frequenters  of  the  General  Delivery  Eoom.  ^| 
attendant  at  E  would  have  oversight  of  the  rooms  on  either  hand,  tlj 
popular  reading  room  being  given  to  the  more  commonly  used  of  tlj 
magazines  of  the  day  for  old  and  young.  The  General  Delivery  Rool 
is  the  main  consulting  room  of  the  more  permanent  collection  of  ti; 
books,  and  should  have  tables  for  readers  and  the  cases  for  the  pnbj 

'  The  acconipaii.viiij;-  plans  ;ire  tbo  joint  proiliietiou  of  Mr.  Winsor  aud  the  archite(| 
Sturgis  aud  Biighaui,  of  Boston,  Mass. —  Editous.  ; 
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catalogues.  Additional  lijilit  slioidd  l»e  i)rovided  by  wells  in  the  (loor 
above.  These  wells  could  be  made  cirenlar,  with  reading  shelves  on 
their  rails. 

The  Catalogue  IJooni  is  develoi)ed  to  the  requirements  of  a  large  work- 
ing force.  It  should,  however,  have  connection  with  the  space  C  by  a  door. 
The  stall  h  should  open  on  the  elevator,  so  that  books  can  be  directly 
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received  from  the  Unpacking  Room  below.  They  then  pass  from  stall 
to  stall  round  the  room,  a  separate  process  being  gone  through  with  in 
each,  until  they  are  at  last  put  upon  trucks  to  be  wheeled  to  their 
destined  shelves.  A  Librarian's  Koom  is  ordinarily  placed  to  best 
advantage  in  the  center  of  the  system,  but  a  sub-executive  oHlcer 
stationed  in  the  center  of  the  Catalogue  Koom  will  exercise  the  needful 
personal  supervision  of  the  whole  establishment,  leaving  the  head  of 
80  large  a  library  the  greater  freedum  for  superior  direction.     It  would 
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be  well  to  connect  his  secretary's  office  with  his  own  without  necessi- 
tating passage  through  a  public  hall.  The  Reading  Room  on  the  second 
floor  is  for  the  higher  and  less  popular  periodicals,  which  are  delivered 
at  the  counter,  while  the  back  volumes,  which  have  been  shelved  as 
books,  are  reached  by  the  passage  N  in  the  Book  Room  L.  There  should 
also  be  a  door  at  O  for  access  to  the  upper  floors  of  K.  A  door  at  P 
should  give  access  to  the  Newspaper  Room.  Bound  volumes  of  news- 
papers can  be  delivered  through  the  door  P  over  the  counter  in  this 


PLAN   OF   SECOND    STOKY. 

room,  for  use  on  the  tables  in  the  Reading  Room.     With  this  arrange-  j 
meut  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  the  public  use  of  the  space  adjacent  | 
to  the  Newspaper   Room,  (marked    Hall,)  which  could  be  converted" 
into  another  contingent  apartment.    The  elevator  should  also  open  into 
the  Newspaper  Room.    A  door  for  official  use  should  open  from  the  Pat- 
ent Specifications  room  to  the  Book  Room  K.     In  the  basement  plan  tlie 
Transmitting  Room  is  intended  for  the  express  service  of  the  library, 
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which,  if  it  has  a  system  of  brandies,  needs  considerable  space.  This 
work  could,  however,  be  done  in  the  Unpacking;  Kootu  if  the  bindery 
should  require,  as  it  probably  would,  the  space.  The  apartment  marked 
Pamphlets  would  probably  have  to  be  extended  over  the  adjacent 
Cellar,  and  the  whole  building  should  stand  high  enough  on  its  founda- 
tions to  give  the  basement  both  light  and  dryness  throughout.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  range  of  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  building 
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will  be  needed  for  library  purposes,  and  there  would  still   be  room 

enough  in  the  Boiler  Room  and  under  the  entrance  steps  for  fuel.    There 

needs  to  be  distinct  accommodation  for  wardrobe  and  toilet  use  for  the 

j  two  sexes  of  the  library  service.    The  Storage  liooms  X  and  W  might 

I  be  devoted  to  this  use  in  connection  with  the  adjoining  water-closets,  if 

1  they  are  light  enough.    Otherwise,  such  arrangements  could  be  made  on 

the  side  of  the  porch,  that  entrance  being  made  the  official  entrance  of 

I  the  library  stafif. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE  ORGANIZA'IION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES.^ 


BY  WILLIAM  F.  POOLE, 

Librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  author  of  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  dec. 


GeXERAL    STATEMfiNTS     AND     COXSIDERATIOXS  —  PRELIMINARY    STEPS     IN     ORGANIZA- 
TION— Selection  of  books — Purchase  of  books  —  Eooms  —  Shelving — Desk 

AND  COUNTER  —  LIBRARIAN  —  CATALOGUING  —  COVERING  BOOKS  —  BINDING  —  STAMP- 
ING AND  LABELING  —  Classification  —  Arrangement  —  Shelf  marks  —  Tags- 
Shelf  lists —  Card  catalogue  —  Finding  lists  —  Methods  of  Delivery  — 
Eegister  of  books  borrowed  —  Record  of  circulation  —  Examination  of 
LIBRARY  —  Conclusion. 

The  librarians  of  city  libraries  are  constantly  receiving  letters  from 
communities  where  no  public  library  exists,  or  where  a  new  one  is  ia 
progress,  inquiring  into  the  methods  by  which  such  a  library  may  be 
organized  and  conducted.  SuQh  information,  when  it  is  directed  to 
specific  points,  is  freely  given ;  but  in  the  midst  of  pressing  official 
duties,  ic  is  often  a  severe  tax  upon  a  librarian's  time  to  answer  these 
inquiries.  It  is  also  impossible,  in  the  brief  space  of  such  a  reply,  and 
without  knowing  the  resources  at  command  and  the  special  conditions 
of  the  enterprise,  to  give  much  useful  instruction.  Many  persons  have 
written  about  public  libraries,  but  there  is  no  treatise  giving  that 
rudimentary  and  practical  information  which  is  needed,  and  to  which 
the  parties  making  these  inquiries  can  be  referred.  In  view  of  the 
pressing  necessity  that  appears  to  exist,  the  writer  has  prepared  the 
following  paper,  embodying  some  practical  suggestions  on  this  subject 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  partially  supply  the  want  that  has  been  named 

The  term  "public  library"  has  come  to  have  in  our  country  a  re- 
stricted and  technical  meaning.  The  Library  of  Congress,  the  Boston 
Athenicum,  and  the  Astor  Library  are,  in  a  general  sense,  public 
libraries  ;  but  they  are  not  the  class  of  institutions  we  are  to  consider. 
In  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  and  the 
chief  ofticers  of  the  Government  are  the  only  persons  who  enjoy  its  full 
privileges.  By  courtesy,  the  public  are  allowed  to  use  its  books  on  the 
X)remises.  The  Boston  Athenaeum  is  a  stock  company,  and  only  pro- 
I)rietors  and  those  whom  they  introduce  enjoy  its  benefits.  The  Astor 
Library,  though  accessible  to  all  persons  for  reference  only,  was  founded 
and  is  maintained  by  private  munificence.  The  public  has  never  con- 
tributed to  its  support,  and  has  no  voice  in  its  management.  Free 
libraries  and  free  town  libraries  have  existed  in  Europe  for  three  ceii- 

'  Copyright,     187G.     By  William  F.  Poole. 
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tiiries;  but  they  aio  libraries  for  scholars  iuul  not  for  the  masses  of  tho 
people,  and  are  not  supported  by  poi)ular  taxation.  The  Free  Librarj'  of 
nauiburg,  iu  Germany,  was  founded  ehietly  from  monastic  collections 
in  1531),  and  in  1800  had  100,000  volumes  and  5,000  manuscripts;  but 
during  that  year  only  4,000  volumes  were  taken  out.  The  Free  Library 
of  Frankfort-on-the-^Iain,  with  84,000  volumes,  issued  13,000  ;  and  that 
of  Leipzig,  with  113,000  volumes,  issued  1,500.  The  books  which  these 
libraries  contain  are  not  of  the  class  which  interest  the  people  at  large 

The  "public  library"  which  we  are  to  consider  is  established  by  state 
laws,  is  supported  by  local  taxation  and  voluntary  gifts,  is  managed  as 
a  public  trust,  and  every  citizen  of  the  city  or  town  which  maintains  it 
has  an  eipial  share  in  its  privileges  of  reference  and  circulation.  It  is 
not  a  library  simply  for  scholars  and  professional  men,  as  are  the  libra- 
ries which  have  been  named,  but  for  the  whole  community — the  me- 
chanic, the  laboring  man,  the  sewing-girl,  the  youth,  and  all  who  desire 
to  read,  whatever  be  their  rank,  intelligence,  or  condition  in  life.  It  is 
[the  adjunct  and  supplement  of  the  common  school  system.  Both  are 
!  established  and  maintained  on  the  same  principles  —  that  general  educa- 
jtion  is  essential  to  the  higliest  welfare  of  any  people;  and,  consid- 
ered simply  as  a  question  of  political  economy,  it  is  better  and  cheaper, 
lin  the  long  run,  to  educate  a  commnnity  than  to  support  prisons  and 
]  reformatories. 

It  is  now  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  first  institution  of  the 
Ikind  existed.  The  idea  originated  in  Massachusetts  and  England  nearly 
iat  the  same  time,  the  Massachusetts  enterprise  having  a  slight  priority. 
These  libraries  now  number  several  hundred,  and  their  number  is  rap- 
lidly  increasing.  Their  surprising  development  within  the  last  few  years 
lis  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  educational  progress  in  our 
itime.  In  England  these  institutions  are  called  "  free  libraries."  It  will 
the  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  state  somewhat  in  detail,  and  iu  the 
bimplest  manner,  the  methods  and  plans  of  procedure  which  experience 

jaas  tested  iu  the  establishment  and  arrangement  of  a  public  library. 

I 

PRELIMINARY  STEPS  IN  ORGANIZATION. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  this :  Is  there  a  statute  of  the 
State  which  authorizes  a  tax  to  be  levied  for  the  support  of  a  public 
ibrary  ?  Without  a  legal  authority  for  taxation,  a  public  library  of  this 
iind  is  an  impossibility.  Active  operations  must  be  delayed  till  such  a 
aw  is  enacted.  If  a  petition,  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  local 
epresentative,  be  sent  to  the  legislature,  a  public  library  act  can  proba- 
)ly  be  obtained. 

In  Massachusetts,  cities  and  towns  are  authorized  to  lay  any  tax  they 
ee  fit  for  the  support  of  a  public  library.  In  Ohio,  cities  may  lay  a  tax 
f  one-tifth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  valuation  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
Salaries  and  running  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  local  school  funds 
ioards  of  education  in  Ohio  have  the  control  of  public  libraries,  appoint- 
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inff,  however,  for  tbeir  more  immediate  supervision,  a  board  of  managers, 
whose  powers  are  scarcely  more  than  that  of  a  committee.  Managers  can 
make  recommendations  and  nominate  the  employes  of  the  library,  but 
can  make  no  appointments  and  vote  no  money.  All  their  action  may 
be  supervised  and  reversed  by  the  board  of  education.  "The  board  of 
managers  so  constituted,"  says  the  statute,  ''  shall  at  all  times  be  under 
the  control  of  the  board  of  education,  both  as  to  their  authority  and 
tenure  of  office."  The  statute  of  Indiana  is  similar  to  that  of  Ohio.  The 
obvious  objection  to  this  system  is  that  the  real  control  of  the  library  is 
with  a  board  of  many  members  who  were  appointed  for  other  duties,  and 
have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
details  of  library  management.  They  are  required  to  vote  upon  subjects 
on  which  they  have  little  or  no  practical  knowledge.  The  library  statute 
of  Illinois  in  a  measure  obviates  this  objection.  It  creates  an  independent 
board  of  directors,  who  have  full  control  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  library 
and  of  its  funds.  This  board  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed 
by  the  city  council.  In  cities  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  a  tax  of 
one  mill  on  the  dollar  may  be  levied,  and  in  cities  of  more  than  that 
population  one-fifth  of  a  mill.  This  tax  would  give  in  Chicago  an  in- 
come of  $65,000  a  year  to  the  library.  The  city  council  may,  however, 
cut  the  levy  down  to  a  smaller  sum  than  the  law  allows  as  a  maximum. 
The  income  of  a  library,  be  it  larger  or  smaller,  should  be  uniform,  and 
not  subject  to  the  vote  of  a  department  of  the  city  government  which  is 
liable  to  have  fits  of  liberality  and  economy.  None  of  these  statutes) 
has  any  validity  unless  accepted  by  the  city  or  town.  j 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  a  board  of  directors  sbouldj 
be  selected  from  the  most  intelligent,  cultivated,  and  influential  citizensi 
of  the  community.    It  is  very  desirable  also  that  a  liberal  private  sub-; 
scription  and  partial  endowment,  if  possible,  should  be  made  at  thei 
outset  witb  which   to  make  the  first  purchase  of  books.     The  regular, 
tax  levy  will  not  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  unless  it  be  allowed  tCj 
accumulate  for  several  years;  while  it  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  th(| 
running  expenses  from  year  to  year  and  keep  the  library  supplied  witl, 
new  books.    Communities  are  impatient  when  taxed  year  after  yeaij 
without  seeing  the  results.    There  is  danger,  if  a  tax  be  laid,  and  th(i 
opening  of  the  li1)rary  be  postponed  for  a  long  period,  that  the  interesj 
in  the  enter[)rise  will  decline  and  the  citizens  withdraw  their  consent  tc; 
be  taxed.    Never  buy  books  on  credit ;  never  embarrass  the  library  b;| 
anticipating  its  income;  and  do  not  open  to  the  public  till  tbere  ar 
books  enough  on  the  shelves  to  make,  in  your  community,  a  respectably 
collection.  i 

If  there  be  a  stock  or  subscription  library  in  the  town,  or  a  literarJ 
society  possessing  books,  bring  such  motives  and  arguments  to  bear  upo! 
their  owners  that  they  will  present  them  as  the  foundation  of  a  publij 
library.  One  well  furnished  and  thrifty  library  in  a  town,  under  goo 
management,  is  much  more  serviceable  to  all  concerned  than  seven 
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small  and  scattered  collections.  IJcfore  any  selection  of  books  is  madi^ 
it  is  well  to  give  a  general  and  nrgent  invitation  to  the  citizens  to  send 
in,  as  donations,  such  books  as  they  can  spare  from  their  household 
libraries.  l']very  family  has  books  and  pamphlets  which  they  have 
read,  and  which  thrifty  housekeepers  can  sjyare  without  feeling  that  the 
gift  is  a  sacrifice.  This  general  contribution  will  furnish  a  large  amount 
of  excellent  reading,  and  will  save  the  expense  of  purchasing  these 
books. 

SELECTION  OF  BOOKS. 

After  all  the  donations  have  been  made,  the  bulk  of  the  library  must^ 
'  be  carefully  selected  bj*  the  directors,  or  their  library  committee,  and 
purchased  with  ready  money.    There  was  probably  never  a  board  of 
intelligent  gentlemen  appointed  for  such  a  service  who  did  not  suppose, 
j  when  they  first  came  together,  that  the  selection  of  books  for  the  library 
I  would  be  one  of  their  simplest  and  pleasautest  duties.    They  soon  find, 
however,  that  it  is  anything  but  an  easy  and  harmonious  task.     The 
'more  varied  and  pronounced  the  individual  qualifications  of  the  several 
I  members,  the  more  difficult  the  selection  often  becomes.     If  they  start 
lout  with  difterent  theories  of  what  the  library  shall  be,  agreement  upon 
'any  selection  of  books  is  well-nigh  impossible.     Even  without  a  contlict 
lof  theories,  committees  usually  find,  after  they  have  made  some  progress 
jia  the  work,  that  they  have  not  that  knowledge  of  books,  editions,  and 
■prices,  outside  of  their  own  line  of  reading,  which  will  enable  them  to 
.make  a  selection  in  the  various  departments  of  literature,  science,  and 
art,  which  will  be  even  satisfactory  to  themselves  ;  and  they  are  very 
glad  to  turn  their  lists  over  to  an  expert  for  revision  and  completion. 
I    There  are,  however,  some  general  principles  by  the  observance  of 
jwhich  a  committee  can  make  an  excellent  selection  of  books  for  a  library. 
iThey  must  first  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  their  own  individual 
jtastes  must  be  represented  in  the  selection,  except  so  far  as  their  tastes 
jliarmonize  with  those  of  the  public  at  large.    The  wants  of  the  great 
jinasses  of  the  public  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view.    One  of  the  pri- 
jiuary  objects  of  a  public  library  is  to  furnish  reading  for  all  classes  in 
jthe  community,  and  reading  which  shall  be  adapted  to  their  various 
papacities.    The  masses  of  the  public  have  very  little  of  literary  culture , 
km\  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  public  library  to  develop  it  by  creating  in 
"hem  a  habit  of  reading.    As  a  rule,  people  read  books  of  a  higher  in- 
tellectual and  moral  standard  than  their  own,  and  hence  are  benefited 
by  reading.    As  their  tastes  improve  they  read  better  books.    Books 
jwhich  are  not  adapted  to  their  intellectual  capacity  they  will  not  read. 
to  meet,  therefore,  the  varied  wants  of  readers  there  must  be  on  the 
pelves  of  the  library  books  which  persons  of  culture  never  read,  al- 
Ihoagh  it  is  quite  probable  they  did  read  such  books  in  some  stage  of 
fheir  mental  development.     Judged   from   a  critical  standpoint,  such 
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books  are  feeble,  radimentary,  aud  perhaps  sensational ;  but  they  are 
higher  in  the  scale  of  literary  merit  than  the  tastes  of  the  people  who 
seek  them ;  and,  like  i^rimers  and  first-readers  in  the  public  schools, 
they  fortunately  lead  to  something  better. 

The  wants  of  the  young  must  also  be  considered.  If  a  habit  of  read- 
ing is  not  acquired  in  youth,  it  is  seldom  developed  in  later  life.  The 
press  of  our  day  teems  with  entertaining  and  instructive  books  for  the 
the  young,  which  are  not  simply  stories,  but  books  of  travel,  biography, 
natural  history,  and  elementary  science.  Especial  mention  has  been 
made  of  these  classes  of  popular  literature  because  they  are  foreign  to  the 
mature  and  cultivated  tastes  of  committees,  and  hence  are  likely  to  be 
overlooked.  They  need  not  be  reminded  that  their  selections  should 
include  the  standard  histories  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  countries,  biog- 
raphies of  eminent  men,  the  best  voyages  aud  travels,  the  latest  and 
most  authoritative  works  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  political  economy, 
and  social  and  political  science,  a  good  selection  of  poetry  and  the 
drama,  etc.  These  are  subjects  which  would  suggest  themselves  to  any 
committee.  The  wants  of  the  more  cultivated  persons  in  the  community 
should  also  be  attended  to.  If  the  real  wants  of  all  classes  are  kept  in 
view,  the  committee  will  not  be  likely  to  make  an  injudicious  selectiou. 
The  catalogues  and  finding  lists  of  some  of  our  larger  libraries  will  be  of 
great  service  to  committees  in  making  their  lists. 

In  making  the  first  lists  for  purchase,  it  is  desirable,  in  case  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  are  limited,  to  select  such  works  as 
will  come  into  immediate  use,  and  to  postpone  the  purchase  of  expen- 
sive books  which  are  rarely  called  for  to  a  later  period.  The  first  de- 
maud  in  a  public  library  is  for  its  popular  books ;  the  demand  for  tech- 
nical works  and  those  of  a  higher  and  more  scholarly  grade  comes 
later.  There  should  be  made,  however,  at  the  start,  a  collection  ol 
encyclopredias,  dictionaries,  gazetteers,  and  scientific  compendiums..' 
which  should  be  accessible  in  the  library  as  works  of  reference,  aud  not; 
to  be  taken  out.  The  extent  of  this  collection  will  depend  on  the  meansj 
available  for  this  purpose;  but  no  library,  however  small,  can  dispeustj 
with  such  books  of  reference.  I 

Many  of  the  books  desirable  for  a  circulating  library  can  be  obtainei) 
in  the  best  and  cheapest  form  in  collections;  as  Bohn's  libraries,  thi| 
Tauclinitz  collection  of  British  authors,  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopiediiij 
Constable's  Miscellany,  Murray's  Family  Library,  the  Library  of  Entei) 
taining  Knowledge,  Jardine's  Naturalist's  Library,  the  Traveler's  Li 
brary,  Knight's  AVeekly  Volumes,  Weale's  Kudimentary  Series,  and  sev 
eral  other  similar  collections.    If  any  or  all  of  these  collections  be  oii 
dered,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  titles  contained  in  them  are  strickej 
from  the  other  lists;  for, otherwise,  these  works  will  be  duplicated.    TL^ 
Tauchuitz  collection  is  very  desirable,  as  it  contains  the  works  of  nearlj 
all  the  popular  English  authors,  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Crailj 
George  Eliot,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Shakspere,  and  many  of  the  lightf 
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mthors.  It  is  printed  and  bound  at  Li'ip/.ig  in  about  1,.3()()  volumes,  at 
I  very  small  cost,  and  obviates  the  purehase  of  these  writers  in  more 
'xpensive  editions.  Oi'  this  collection  and  of  Bohn's  libraries  selections 
nay  be  made.  Weale's  Series  is  also  cheap  and  very  desirable,  as  it 
j;ives  practical  information  as  to  trades,  [)ro;iesses  in  the  arts,  and  the 
'lements  of  science.  These  volumes  are  always  nmch  sought  for  in 
ibraries.  Tlie  sciencii  of  L  irdner's  Cyclop, e  lia  w.is  gooJ  authority  some 
rears  ago,  but  is  not  up  to  tha  stand.ird  of  the  present  diy.  It  is  not, 
lowever,  obsolete ;  and  these  volumes,  especially  those  relating  to  liis- 
ory  and  biography,  are  still  read  with  interest  and  profit. 
I  Is  it  desirable  to  purchase  duplicates  of  poi)ular  books ')  That  depends 
|>u  circumstances.  In  a  small  library,  with  limited  means,  it  may  be 
l>etter  policy  to  have  a  larger  sidection  of  go.)  I  books  than  to  duplicate 
jhose  which  are  most  in  demand.  In  the  larger  libraries  the  practice  of 
Uiplicating  popular  books  is  universal.  They  do  not  attempt  to  supply 
jbe  tirst  and  temporary  demand  for  a  new  book ;  but  the  permanent 
jlemand  for  a  book  of  real  merit  they  do  endeavor  to  supply.  Such  a 
himber  of  co[)ies  is  i)urchased  at  lirst  as  will  be  likely  to  be  in  constant 
se  after  the  temporary  interest  in  the  book  has  subsided.  If  attention 
ud  good  judgment  be  given  to  this  matter,  a  library  need  have  but  few 
seless  duplicates. 

A  well  selected  and  judiciously  purchased  circulating  library,  with 
ich  works  of  reference  as  are  needed,  will  cost,  on  an  average,  $1.25 
volume.  A  library  of  10,000  volumes  will  cost  8L2,oO;).  A  large 
rtion  of  these  will  be  imj)orted  in  substantial  morocco  binding,  and 
e  American  books  will  be  chiefly  in  muslin  binding.  A  committee, 
erefore,  knowing  the  amount  of  money  it  has  to  expend,  may  know 
e  number  of  volumes  it  will  buy.  Such  a  collection  will  contain  books 
nch  cost  ten  times  as  much  a  volume  as  the  general  average  price. 

PURCnASS   OF   BOOKS. 

?be  lists  of  books  to  be  purchased  having  been  made,  the  next  ques- 

\\\  is,  how  shall  they  be  bought  I     As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  make  all 

1  rchasesof  English  books  in  Loudon,  and  of  French  and  Crerm.m  books 

i  those  countries,  because  better  editions  can  there  be  procured,  and  at 

teaper  rates,  than  in  this  country.     The  binding,  also,  can  be  done  in 

JDetter  and  more  durable  style  abroad  than  in  this  country,  and  at  half 

ti  cost.     By  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  books  for  public 

Ijraries  can  be  imported  duty  free.     The  method  is  to  employ  skilled 

M  reliable  agents  in  London — and  there  are  several  such  agents  who 

''  this  business  a  specialty — who  will  buy  books  in  that  market,  they 

ng  no  stock  of  tlieir  own,  at  the  lowest  cash  price,  will  cause  them 

■  bound,  and  will  ship  them  directly  to  the  library,  invoicing  them 

'  he  original  cost  price,  and  charging  a  reasonable  commission  for  their 

^i\  ices.    In  France  and  Germany,  though  the  customs  of  the  trade  are 

"^'H'what  difterent,  the  methol  is  much  the  same.     All  the  large  li 
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braiit's  in  this  country  buy  their  books  in  this  way,  and  find  it  greatly 
to  their  advantage.  The  smaller  libraries,  when  they  make  their  orig- 
inal purchases,  or  make  considerable  additions,  can  do  the  same.  Ap. 
plication  to  any  of  the  principal  libraries  will  furnish  the  inCormation 
that  is  needed  for  securing  all  the  advantages  of  making  purchases  in  a 
foreign  market.  Separate  lists  must  be  prepared  of  the  American  ami 
foreign  orders ;  and  each,  for  convenience  of  consultation,  should  be 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  under  the  names  of  authors.  The  foreign 
invoices  will  come  arranged  in  the  same  order. 

As  to  the  i)urchase  of  American  books,  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  a  bookseller  to  furnish  the  current  American  books  at  a  certain 
rate  per  cent,  from  the  trade  discount.  By  current  American  books  is 
meant  such  works  as  are  on  the  latest  lists  of  American  publishers, 
and  not  subscription  nor  special  books.  Special  books  are  those  on 
which  the  usual  discounts  are  not  given  ;  they  are  often  published  on 
account  of  the  author,  and  are  indicated  as  "special"'  in  the  lists.  It 
is  well  to  offer  a  written  proposal  in  this  form  to  dift'ereut  booksellers 
to  fill  up  the  blank  left  for  the  rate  of  discount.  Till  recently  it  has 
been  customary  for  enterprising  booksellers  to  fill  up  the  blank  with 
discounts  ranging  from  25  to  35  per  cent.  Some  contracts  have  been 
made  as  low  as  40  per  cent,  discount.  In  the  summer  of  1874,  the  book- 
sellers of  the  country,  at  a  convention  at  Putin  Bay,  entered  into  a 
combination  by  which  the  discount  to  libraries  was  cut  down  to  20  per 
cent.  That  combination  still  exists,  and  nearly  all  the  leading  houses 
have  gone  into  it.  There  was  no  exigency,  except  their  own  pecuninrv 
interests,  which  required  such  a  combination,  and  it  is  one  which 
no  library  is  bound  to  respect,  provided  anybody  outside  of  it  can 
be  found  who  will  furnish  books  at  the  old  rates.  Publishers  have  not 
reduced  their  discounts  to  the  trade,  and  except  for  this  combination., 
books  could  be  bought  by  libraries  as  cheaply  as  formerly.  Some  ot' 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  Put-in  Bay  convention  were  needed  and  wen 
judicious  ;  but  the  one  relating  to  libraries  was  a  blunder,  because  it  wa^ 
suicidal.  No  other  influence  is  doing  so  much  in  cultivating  a  taste  fo:' 
reading  and  a  desire  to  own  books  as  public  libraries,  and  they  an 
the  most  eificient  mode  of  advertising  good  books  without  expense  ti 
the  publisher  or  the  trade.  More  books  are  sold,  and  private  circulat 
iug  libraries  do  a  better  business,  where  there  is  a  public  library  tba 
where  there  is  none.  The  largest  discounts  should,  therefore,  be  mad, 
to  libraries.  • 

Arrangements  can  also  be  made  with  the  bookseller  who  supplies  thi 
current  publications  to  supply  special  and  subscription  books  at  rate: 
considerably  below  the  trade  i)rices.  Kare  books  and  books  out  < 
print — and  this  class  includes  a  large  portion  of  American  history  an: 
biography  —  must  in  each  instance  be  matters  of  special  agreement  J' 
to  price.  Let  the  i)erson  who  supplies  the  general  list  furnish  the: 
books,  when  he  will  do  it  at  fair  prices  :  but  the  committee  must  be  fn 
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to  reject  any  of  the  books  olVcred  the  inice  of  wliich  seems  to  them 
too  high.  This  part  of  the  purchase  calls  for  considerable  knowledge 
and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  If  the  books  are  ordered  of 
secondhand  dealers,  (and  none  others  keep  them  in  stock,)  they  will  cost 
twice  as  much  as  if  co^ected  in  a  more  judicious  way.  These  books  are 
constantly  appearing  in  the  auction  sales  in  New  York  and  other  cities. 
The  auctioneers  will  send  their  sale  catalo.uues  to  any  library  which  makes 
the  reipiest  for  them  in  season  to  send  orders.  There  are  responsible 
men  who  make  it  a  business  in  the  large  cities  to  attend  these  sales 
and  buy  books,  charging  a  coiumission  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  the  purchases,  and  giving  the  library  the  benetit  of  their  experi- 
ence as  to  prices,  editions,  condition  of  copies,  etc.  The  books  bought 
will  be  billed  and  shipped  b.v  the  auctioneer  direct  to  the  library.  As 
auction  sales  are  for  cash,  it  is  necessary  that  i)rompt  remittance  should 
[be  made.  There  are  a  few  auctioneers  of  such  established  reputation 
jfor  integrity  that  it  is  safe  to  send  orders  direct  to  them,  and  they  will 
'|bid  honestly  and  charge  no  commissions;  but  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  to 
jemploy  an  agent,  limiting  the  bids  in  some  instances,  and  in  others 
lauthorizing  him  to  use  his  <liscretiou.  An  application  to  anj-  experi- 
leuced  librarian  will  give  the  needful  information  as  to  responsible  agents 
jiu  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  the  foregoing  recommendations  as  to  the 
purchase  of  books  will  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  some  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  book  trade,  especially  those  who  import  books  for  libraries. 
•These  suggestions  will  appear  to  them  penurious  and  niggardly.  The 
kriter  has  often  had  this  inquiry  addressed  to  him  by  gentlemen  engaged 
lu  the  foreign  trade :  "  If  libraries  import  their  own  books,  how  is  our 
business  to  live  f  lie  replies  to  this  inquiry  that  he  is  not  now  writing" 
for  the  information  of  importers,  but  in  the  interest  of  libraries  who  are 
[turchasers.  The  suggestions  here  given  are  based  on  an  experience  of 
kuore  than  twenty-live  years  in  i)urchasiug  books  in  our  own  and  the 
foreign  markets. 

ROOMS. 

The  plan  of  a  building  or  the  selection  of  temporary  rooms  for  the 
ibrary  is  one  of  the  first  questions  which  engages  the  attention  of  a 
loard  of  directors.  If  the  board  has  ample  or  special  funds  for  this 
)urpose,  it  will,  of  course,  consider  where  and  what  sort  of  build- 
ag  shall  be  erected.    Its  location  should  be  as  central  as  possible,  and 

lot  should  be  secured  much  larger  than  the  present  wants  of  the 

tbrary  den)and.  The  plans  should  be  made  with  reference  to  tlie 
iture  enlargement  of  the  building.  Libraries,- by  a  constant  accretion 
f  books,  increase  more  rapidly  than  is  generally  supposed.  A  library 
".arts  with  10,000  volumes,  aiul  has  an  annual  accession  of  3,000  vol- 
mes;  in  twenty  years  it  will  have  110,000  volumes,  and  long  before 
lat  period  has  elapsed  the  original  building  will  be  wholly  unsuited 
>  its  use.    Nearly  all  the  large  libraries  of  our  country  have  passed,  or 
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are  passing-,  throngli  this  experience.  A  library  of  100,000  volumes 
needs  not  only  a  larger  building  thau  one  of  20,000  volumes,  but  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  building.  It  is,  therefore,  a  risky  undertaking  for  a  board 
of  directors,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  enterprise,  to  erect  a  building, 
even  if  they  have  special  funds  for  the  purpose.  It  is  prudent  for  the 
directors  to  make  haste  slowly  in  this  matter,  to  invest  their  money  and 
allow  it  to  accumulate  until  the  library  has  developed  its  wants  in  tern- 
l^orary  quarters,  and  they  have  had  more  experience  in  these  matters. 
The  construction  of  library  buildings  is  a  larger  theme  than  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  limits  of  this  paper.  No  library  board  should  attempt 
guch  an  enterprise  without  taking  counsel  of  some  one  who  has  made 
the  subject  a  special  study  and  has  had  experience  in  library  manage- 
ment. 

There  have  been  few  public  libraries  in  this  country  which  had  the 
means  for  erecting  a  library  building  in  the  early  stage  of  their  exist- 
ence. They  are  usually  cramped  for  means  to  buy  the  books  which  are 
needed  at  the  outset.  Rooms  of  peculiar  architectural  design  are  not 
required  for  the  original  occupation  and  organization  of  a  library.  The 
essential  requirements  are  a  central  location,  easy  access,  ample  space, 
and  sufificieut  light.  The  space  for  the  library  and  reading  room  should 
be,  if  possible,  on  the  same  lloor.  The  lower  floor,  if  all  the  other  con- 
ditions are  secured,  is  the  most  desirable.  But  the  second  floor  in  build- 
ings designed  for  mercantile  purposes  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rent, 
and  for  that  reason  may  be  preferred.  The  light  there  is  often  better 
than  on  the  lower  floor.  \ 

A  reading  room,  in  which  the  current  periodicals  are  kept,  is  a  neces-' 
sary  adjunct  of  a  public  library.     Whether  newspapers  should  be  kept 
on  file  is  a  question  which  each  board  must  settle  for  itself.     The  literary 
and  illustrated  weeklies  may  be  included  with  periodicals.    The  local^ 
and  the  leading  newspapers  of  American  and  foreign  cities  are  usually 
supplied  in  reading  rooms,  but  the  custom  is  not  universal,  it  beinL 
thought  in  some  libraries  that  the  expen.se  of  these  newspapers  conk. 
be  better  applied  to  other  purposes.    In  reading  rooms  where  not  .'! 
large  number  of  periodicals  is  taken  and  experience  shows  that  the.'* 
are  not  stolen,  they  are  usually  placed  on  tables,  where  readers  can  con 
suit  them  without  application  to  the  attendant.     Where  there  are  man;] 
readers  and  a  large  number  of  serials  is  taken,  experience  has  show;| 
that  it  is  better  to  place  them  in  pigeon-holes  behind  a  counter,  to  bj 
delivered  hy  an  attendant.     Tiie  applicant  writes  the  title,  or  the  numj 
ber  from  a  printed  list,  on  a  slip  and  signs  his  name  and  residence.    Tbj 
slip  is  i)laced  in  the  pigeon-hole  as  a  voucher,  and  removed  when  th 
periodical  is  returned.     At  first  sight  this  seems  a  slow  and  cumbron' 
process,  but  practically  it  saves  the  time  of  the  applicant  and  theiitteu( 
ant.    When  several  hundred  serials  are  laid  upon  tables  and  handle) 
by  every  comer,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  one  that  is  needed,  or  to  ascej, 
tain  whether  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  reader.     A  superficial  area  of  1,-t 
square  feet  will  be  sufficient  space  for  fifty  readers  at  one  time. 
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A  room  well  li-ihtoil  and  with  a  snpoiiicial  area  of  2,000  feet  will 
accommodate  a  library  of  20,000  volumes,  with  suflicieiit  space  for 
connters  and  the  delivery  of  books.  A  library  of  40,000  volumes  will 
require  double  tlie  space.  In  select iiij;  rooms  it  is  well  to  provide  at 
least  three  times  the  space  and  shelving  required  for  the  close  stowing  of 
books  actually  possessed.  The  rule  is  that  every  hundred  square  feet 
will  contain  1,000  volumes. 

The  reading  room  should  be  a  separate  apartment  from  the  library 
room.  Both  should  be  well  lighted  on  two  sides,  the  north  light  being 
the  most  desirable. 

SHELVING. 

The  common  mode  of  building  the  bookcases  against  the  walls  is  not 
an  economical  arrangement  of  space,  and  scatters  the  books  too  much. 
The  problem  is  to  economize  space  and  bring  the  books  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  counter  from  which  they  are  to  be  delivered.  The  time  and 
steps  of  tlie  attendants  are  saved  by  shortening  as  much  as  possible  the 
distance  they  are  required  to  go  for  books.  This  is  done  by  construct- 
ing cases  opeu  on  both  sides  and  placing  them  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall,  and  yet  so  far  distant  from  the  wall  at  which  the  light  enters  that 
there  is  a  free  passage  around  them.  The  length  of  the  cases  will 
depend  ou  the  space  available.  They  may  be  from  10  to  13  feet  long. 
Five  feet  between  these  cases  is  sufficient,  and  they  should  be  placed  to 
the  best  advantage  with  reference  to  the  light.  By  leaving  a  space  of 
2J  or  3  feet  between  the  ends  of  the  cases  and  the  wall,  there  will  be 
sufficient  cross  light  for  cases  which  stand  between  windows  and  do  not 
receive  the  light  direct. 

The  cases  should  not  be  so  high  but  that  a  person  of  full  stature  cau 
reach  the  books  on  the  top  shelf  without  steps.  Their  general  dinien- 
[  sions  may  be  as  follows:  Base,  4  inches;  space  for  books,  7  feet  G 
inches;  cornice  and  finish,  8  inches;  total  height,  8  feet  G  inches.  The 
depth  of  the  cases  need  not  be  more  than  IG  inches.  A  thin  paneled 
partition  passes  through  the  middle  of  each  case  separating  the  books 
ou  the  two  sides.  The  shelves  will  be  7^  inches  in  width,  and 
their  length  must  not  be  more  than  3  feet  6  inches.  The  shelves  H>ust 
be  all  of  the  same  length,  so  that  they  will  fit  in  any  locality.  They 
must  also  be  movable,  in  order  that  they  may  be  adjusted  at  any  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  This  is  best  attained  by  supporting  them  ou 
pins,  the  square  heads  of  which,  cut  into  the  under  side  of  the  shelf, 
are  out  of  the  way  and  not  seen.  The  holes  for  the  pins,  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one  inch  from  the  outer  and  inner  edge,  and  one 
inch  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  are  bored  iu  the  standards  by  machinery 
when  the  stock  is  prepared.  The  pins,  of  hard  wood,  are  also  nuide  by 
machinery.  A  skilful  mechanic  who  has  machinery  will  take  a  contract 
to  make  such  cases  as  cheaply  as  if  the  shelves  were  fixed.  Some  wood 
I  harder  than  pine  should  be  used  for  the  cases,  though  the  partition  panels 
may  be  made  of  pine.     Ash  is  an  excellent  wood  for  this  purpose,  and 
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in  some  parts  of  the  oouutry  is  as  cheap  as  pine,  though  the  working  is 
somewhat  more  expensive.  Whatever  wood  is  selected,  use  no  paint  j 
but  varnish  witli  three  or  four  coats,  and  rub  down  and  finish  the  ends 
and  cornices. 

Plate  I, 

55 


A  lateral  view  of  the  case  described  is  shown  in  Plate  I,  a;  an  insicj 
view  of  the  end  standard,  showing  the  partition,  shelves,  and  pin  hole! 
is  seen  in  b.  In  c  a  section  of  the  standard  and  pin  supporting  the  shej 
is  shown ;  in  d,  the  end  of  the  shelf,  with  the  notches  cut  out  to  recei^j 
the  head  of  the  pin  ;  in  c,  the  under  side  of  the  shelf,  showing  the  sainl 
In  /  the  pin  is  shown  edgewise  and  tlat,  and  in  (j  the  shelf  and  the  pius  ' 
place.    The  ends  of  the  cases  should  be  paneled.    The  partition  need  u 
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bo  rlii<'k<M'  (li;m  liaH-iiich  stulf.  TIio  (rout  I'djios  of  the  slielves  should  1)0 
roiiiuled,  as  shari)  edges  will  cut  the  binding'  of  the  books.  Xo  jrlass 
or  wire  doors  are  needed  in  front  of  the  cases,  as  the  public  does  not  have 
access  to  them.' 

The  cases  which  have  been  described  will  hold  only  octavos  and 
smaller  volumes,  find  these  comprise  nineteentweutiethsof  the  volumes 
of  a  circulating  library.  Other  provision  must  be  made  for  quartos  and 
fblios.  If  cases  were  made  deep  enough  to  accomn)odate  all  sizes,  they 
wouhl  be  expensive  and  cumbersome.  Jt  is  better,  therefore,  that  books 
larger  than  royal  octavos  should  be  kept  by  themselves  in  cases  pre- 
pared especially  for  theni ,  even  if  it  separates  some  books  from  others  of 
the  same  class.  One  or  more  wall  cases  with  a  ledge  may  be  provided 
for  these  books.  Below  the  ledge  the  depth  may  be  IG  inches,  which 
will  take  in  folios,  and  above  the  ledge  lOA  inches,  which  will  ac- 
conimodate  quartos.  These  wall  cases  wiJl  be  of  the  same  height, 
general  construction,  and  tiuish  as  the  other  cases.  If  bound  newspa- 
pers are  ke[)t,  cases  of  even  greater  depth,  than  these  must  be  made 
One  advantage  in  constructing  cases  in  the  manner  described  is,  that  if 
the  library  has  occasion  to  change  its  quarters,  its  entire  furniture  and 
equipments  may  be  removed  and  set  up  without  reconstructing. 

DESK   Ars'D    COUNTER. 

In  the  further  arrangement  of  the  library  room  there  should  be  a  desk 

at  which  books  are  returned,  and  a  counter  over  which  the  books  are 

applied  for  and  delivered.     The  extension  of  the  desk  and  counter,  with 

such  side  railing  as  is  necessary,  will  shut  out  the  jiublic  from  contact 

with  the  bookcases.    There  should  be  a  space  of  G  feet  between  the 

counter  and  the  euds  of  the  bookcases,  and  8  feet  between  the  desk  aud 

the  bookcases,  in  order  that  there  maj'  be  room  for  a  table  on  which 

to  place  the  books  received.     The  desk  should  be  G  feet  long,  3  feet  wide, 

with  a  flat  top,  and  3  feet  8  inches  high.     It  should  have  drawers  on  the 

;  inside,  and  an  iron  railing  on  the  outer  edge,  with  an  opening  18  inches 

I  wide  at  one  side  of  the  front,  through  which  books  are  received.     The 

I  register,  hereaiter  to  be  described,  stands  on   the  top  of  the  desk,  aud 

1  the  iron  railing  is  to  protect  it.    The  opening  is  at  one  side  in  order  to 

!  give  si)ace  to  work  the  register.    The  front  line  of  the  desk  will,  tliere- 

j  fore,  be  thrown  3  feet  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  counter.     The  counter 

will  be  2  feet  wide  on  the  top,  3  feet  6  inches  high,  and  may  have  shelves 

I  on  the  inside.    Its  length  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  business  to  be 

I  done.    It  should  be  at  least  IG  feet  long,  and  twice  that  length  may  be 

I  needed.    The  Chicago  Library  has  SO  feet  of  counter,  and  that  space  is 

'^ften  filled. 

If  there  be  a  large  circulation,  the  business  of  the  library  will  be 

J  greatly  facilitated  by  having,  instead  of  a  single  desk  for  the  return  of 

.  books,  two  desks,  or  rather  a  double  desk,  12  feet  long,  each  half  of 

which  will  have  its  own  register.     At  one  of  these  desks  men  will  return 
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their  books,  and  at  the  other  women.  The  delivery  room,  for  this  pur- 
pose, will  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  rail  extending  from  the  middle 
of  the  double  desk  to  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  different  sexes  will 
enter  this  room  by  different  doors.  There  will  with  this  arrangement 
be  two  counters  extending  right  and  left  from  the  double  desk,  tbe 
women  being  supplied  with  books  at  one  and  the  men  at  the  other. 
This  arrangement  also  better  accommodates  the  women,  as  they  are  not 
incommoded  by  mingling  with  the  mass  of  applicants  of  the  other  sex. 
Twice  as  much  work  can  be  done  with  two  registers  as  with  one.  This 
subject  will  be  further  explained  under  the  head  of  "Arrangements." 

Plate  II. 
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In  Plate  II  is  shown  the  general  double  arrangement  which  has  beei 
described.  The  number  of  bookcases,  the  length  of  counters,  and  tluj 
size  of  the  delivery  apartments  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  library; 
and  may  be  enlarged  as  the  library  increases.  Shelves  for  catalogue.'i 
may  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  central  rail,  or  wherever  the  light  i'j 
most  favorable. 

LIBRARIAN. 

Even  before  tlie  lists  of  books  to  be  purchased  are  made  and  a  plac; 
is  provided  for  their  reception,  the  board  will  have  received  a  score  o| 
applications  for  the  position  of  librarian.  Every  one  of  these  applicant 
is  abiHulnntly  qualified  (in  his  or  her  own  opinion)  for  the  duties,  an<l 
will  furnish  many  testimonials  to  sustain  this  claim  j  and  yet  probabl 
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not  one  of  tluMii  liii>;  had  any  expt'iiciico  in  the  work.  Tlie  directors,  if 
they  use  the  same  jjood  judjiiiieiit  whicii  thry  a[)ply  to  theirown  private 
business,  will  appoint  a  person  wlio  lias  had  experience ;  and  sncb  a  per- 
son eau  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  salary  if  intpiiries  be  made  at  some 
of  the  lar<ie  libraries  where  yoiin^'  persons  of  both  sexes  have  been  regu- 
larly trained.  The  local  j)rejudice  that  the  librarian  must  be  a  resident 
is  absurd,  and  one  whi(!h  the  individual  members  of  the  board  do  not 
observe  in  conducting  their  own  affairs.  The  business  of  a  librarian  is 
a  profession,  and  ])ractical  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  never  so  much 
needed  as  in  starting  a  new  enterprise.  If  a  person  of  experience  can- 
not be  found,  the  best  material  that  offers,  resident  or  otherwise,  must 
be  taken.  Persons  who  have  failed  in  everything  else  are  usuall.y  the 
local  applicants ibr  the  position,  liroken  down  ministers,  brielless  law- 
yers, unsuccessful  school  teachers,  and  physicians  without  patients, 
especially,  are  desirous  to  distinguish  themselves  as  librarians.  The 
same  energy,  industry,  and  tact,  to  say  nothing  of  experience,  which 
insure  success  in  other  avocations  are  quite  as  requisite  in  a  librarian 
as  book  knowledge.  A  mere  bookworm  in  charge  of  a  public  library, 
who  has  not  the  qualities  just  named,  is  an  incubus  and  a  nuisance. 

RECEIYINCI   AND   ENTERING  BOOKS. 

The  librarian,  whoever  or  whatever  he  or  she  may  be,  is  appointed, 
I  and  the  books  begin  to  arrive.     The  first  duty  of  the  librarian  is  to  com- 
j  pare  the  books  with  the  invoices  and  the  original  order,  (of  which  a  copy 
I  should  be  recorded,)  and  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  invoices,  if  they 
1  be  found  correct.     The  books  must  then  be  collated  to  ascertain  if  they 
!  be  complete  copies  and  that  no  signatures  be  missing  or  transposed. 
Incomplete  copies  must  be  returned.     The  books  must  then  be  entered 
1  in  the  "accession  catalogue,"  which  is  usually  a  folio  volume  with  printed 
1  headings  and  ruled  especially  for  the  purpose.     This  record  furnishes  a 
j  perpetual  history  of  every  book  that  comes  into  the  library,  and  gives 
j  the  date,  accession  number,  author,  title,  i)lace  where  published,  date 
I  when  published,  number  of  volumes,  size,  number  of  pages,  binding,  of 
j  whom  procured,  and  cost.     If  the  book  be  presented,  the  word  "gift"  is 
written  in  the  cost  column.     Specimen  forms  of  this  accession  book  can 
j  be  had  by  applying  to  any  experienced  librarian.     Every  work  entered 
1  has  its  accession  number.    These  follow  each  other  in  numerical  order. 
I  The  accession  number  is  written  in  some  fixed  place  in  every  volume  — 
j  usaally  on  the  back  of  the  title  page  —  so  that  immediate  reference  can 
I  be  had  at  any  time  to  its  history,  as  recorded  in  the  accession  catalogue. 
fit  is  a  serious  mistake  for  a  library  to  put  its  books  into  circulation 
without  having  first  entered  them  in  the  accession  catalogue.    The  mis- 
take, if  made,  will  be  discovered  when  it  is  too  late  to  rectify  it. 

CATALOGUINCr. 

The  next  process  is  to  catalogue  the  books  on  cards.     The  cards  will 
1  be  ruled  to  order  and  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape  desired,  but  the  size 
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most  used,  and  the  one  recommended,  is  o\  by  2^  inches,  of  fine  cal- 
endered paper,  folio  post,  twenty-six  pounds  to  the  ream.  Some 
libraries  use  a  much  thicker  paper,  which  is  more  expensive,  takes  more 
space,  and  has  no  advantages  over  the  quality  named.  The  British 
Museum  and  some  other  libraries  use  a  thinner  paper.  Every  work 
must  be  catalogued  under  its  author  or  under  the  first  word  of  the 
title  not  an  article,  in  case  the  author  be  not  known.  It  must  also  be 
catalogued  under  its  subject,  or,  if  it  be  a  work  of  fiction,  under  its  title. 
Two  cards  must,  therefore,  be  written  for  each  work,  and  more  if  they 
be  required;  the  purpose  of  the  cataloguing  being  to  show  what  the  book 
is,  who  is  its  author  (or  authors),  what  it  contains,  and  its  imprint.  If 
the  title  be  long,  it  is  abridged.  The  place  and  date  of  publication,  the 
size,  the  number  of  volumes,  and  the  accession  number  must  be  given 
in  every  instance  ;  and  cross-references,  when  necessary,  must  be  made. 
There  are  many  technical  rules  for  cataloguing  which  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered  before  one  undertakes  to  catalogue  a  library,  and 
yet  are  too  extended  to  be  set  forth  in  this  paper.  The  modern  rules  are 
based  on  the  system  used  at  the  British  Museum.  The  rules  prepared 
from  that  system  by  the  late  Prof.  C.  C.  Jewett,  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  since  printed  with  some  improvements  by  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  have  been  till  recently  the  best  code  that  was  procura 
ble  in  this  country.  The  "  Eules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue,"  lately  pre 
pared  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter  of  the  Boston  Athemeum,  and  foriuinj. 
Part  II  of  this  report,  is  now  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  treatis( 
on  the  subject  extant. 

The  inexperienced  librarian  will  find  the  cataloguing  of  his  books  thi 
most  difficult  part  of  his  undertaking,  even  after  he  has  made  a  diligeu 
theoretical  study  of  the  subject.  He  will  find  after  he  has  made  cousid 
erable  progress  that  much  of  his  work  is  useless,  and  scarcely  any  of  ij 
correct.  It  is  good  economy  to  employ,  temporarily,  skilled  and  profef' 
sional  cataloguers  to  do  the  work  and  to  train  an  inexperienced  libr; 
riau  in  this  and  other  duties  of  his  profession.  There  are  ladies  in  tli 
eastern  cities  who  have  had  much  experience  in  cataloguing,  and  wb' 
devote  themselves  to  this  specialty.  Iheir  services  can  be  teuiporaiil' 
secured  for  this  purpose:  and  they  are  also  skilled  in  library  nianag 
ment.  The  writer  will  be  hajipy  to  furnish  to  any  committee  the  uam<j 
and  addresses  of  several  ladies  who  are  not  surpassed  in  their  qualific] 
tions  for  such  work,  and  whom  he  has  emi)loyed  in  cataloguing.  i 

The  caids  being  prepared  may  be  left  for  the  present  in  the  work,  ne.j . 
to  the  title  page,  or  in  the  first  volume  when  there  are  several  voluiutj 
The  leaves  of  every  volume  must  be  carefully  cut,  if  this  has  not  ahead 
been  done  by  the  binder. 

COVERING  BOOKS. 

The  questitn  \\\\\  arise  whether  the  books  should  be  cover(d  \\'\^ 
papei\     Ihis  Las  been  a  gtneial  piactite,  and,  though  still  kept  u))* 
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some  of  the  olilor  Iibnni(>s,  is  becoming;  the  exception  i;itlier  tliaii  tlio 
rule.  Tlie  practice  of  tlie  writer  is  not  to  cover  the  books,  because  the 
covering  is  expensi\e,  troublesome,  and  ([uite  as  much  an  injury  as  a 
protection  to  a  book.  A  book  covered  with  paper  is  likely  to  need 
rebin«ling  sooner  than  if  it  bo  not  covered.  It  is  the  sewing  and  the 
bands  which  attach  the  book  to  the  covers  that  first  give  way.  Paper 
will  protect  the  covers,  but  these,  even  if  they  be  only  of  muslin,  will 
outlive  the  sewing  and  the  bands.  If  a  book  be  covered  with  paper  on 
a  damp  day,  the  paper  shrinks  ou  a  dry  day  and  strains  the  binding  at 
the  bands.  Books  are  covered  that  they  may  be  cleaner  and  more  pre- 
sentable ;  but  pai)er  takes  dirt  more  readily  than  muslin,  and  when  a  vol- 
ume has  been  out  once  or  twice  its  condition  is  anything  but  presentable. 
Books  covered  with  paper  may  be  bound  with  less  finishing  and  with- 
out lettering.  The  expense  thus  saved  is  more  than  offset  by  the  cost 
of  continual  re-covering.  Books  lose  their  individuality  by  being  cov- 
I  ered ;  and  cases  of  books,  with  simply  shelf  marks  and  no  titles,  are 
I  unserviceable  for  the  pitrpose  of  reference,  as  well  as  unsightly. 

BINDING. 

For  binding,  morocco  is  the  best  material  and  calf  is  one  of  the  poorest. 

I  The  genuine  morocco  (which  is  a  goat-skiu)  has  a  long  and  tough  fibre, 

,  which  makes  it  durable ;   the  calf  has  a  fine  and  close  fibre,  which 

j  cracks  when  it  has  stood  ou  the  shelves  a  few  years.     Sheep,  bark  tanned 

{  and  unsplit,  is  also  a  durable  material,  and  the  less  coloring  matter  and 

!  finish  applied  to  it,  the  better  its  enduring  qualities.     Skivers,  or  split 

•  sheep-skins,  and  base  imitations  of  morocco  should  be  avoided.     Rus- 

;  sia  leather  should  be  used  only  ou  very  large  volumes,  and  the  article 

{  supplied  to  book-binders  in  this  country  is  usually  a  fraudulent  imitation. 

;  Libraries  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  luxurious  binding.     Good  material,. 

I  strong  sewing,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  skill  aud  taste  iu  finishing,  are 

[  all  they  can  pay  for.    No  part  of  a  librarian's  duties  is  more  annoying 

than  superintending  the  binding.     He  sees  so  much  of  what  is  unwork 

manlike  and  lacking  intelligence  in  the  common  work  of  book-binders 

that  bis  patience  is  severely  taxed,  and  he  has  a  chronic  feeling  that  he 

1  is  imposed  upon,  as  he  usually  is.     Hence  the  principal  libraries  main- 

i  tain  binderies  of  their  own,  aud  employ  persons  who  are  skilled  in 

.library  work.    The  difficulty  and  expense  of  having  good  binding  done 

j  in  this  country  is  the  reason  why  as  much  binding  as  is  possible  should  be 

idone  abroad.     The  binding  of  London,  Paris,  Copenhagen,  aud   some 

j  parts  of  Germanj-,  (but  not  Leipzig,)  is  excellent,  and  is  done  at  oue- 

|Ualf, and  eveji  less,  than  the  prices  charged  here. 

'  STAMPING   AND  LABELING. 

j  Before  the  books  are  placed  on  the  shelves,  they  must  be  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  library  on  their  title  pages,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
jvolumes,  if  it  be  thought  desirable.     This  may  be  done  with  a  hand- 
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stamp,  in  black  or  fancy  colored  ink  ;  or  it  may  be  done  with  an  emboss- 
ing-stamp. There  are  vulcanized  rubber  stamps  now  made  which  give 
an  excellent  impression  and  are  cheaper  and  more  easily  worked  than 
the  metal  stamps.  An  official  label  must  also  be  prepared  and  pasted 
on  the  inside  of  the  cover.  If  the  town  or  city  has  a  seal,  it  is  well  to 
place  this  on  the  label,  with  the  name  of  the  library.  There  may  be  a 
blank  line  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  for  the  shelf  mark  of  the  volume, 
and  a  blank  line  at  the  bottom,  in  which  to  write  the  date  the  volume  is 
received.  This  work  being  done,  the  books  are  ready  for  the  shelves, 
and  the  next  question  to  consider  is  their 

CLASSIFICATION. 

A  system  of  classification  must  first  be  fixed  upon.  This  will  be 
simple  or  elaborate,  as  the  occasion  may  require.  A  large  library  needs 
a  more  minute  classification  than  a  small  library,  and  a  library  of  refer- 
ence than  one  of  circulation.  A  classification  like  the  following  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  class  of  circulating  libraries  we  are  considering:  His- 
tory, biography,  voyages  and  travels,  poetry  and  drama,  English  mis- 
cellanies, English  prose  fiction,  juveniles,  polygraphy,  collected  works 
of  English  and  American  authors,  German  literature,  French  literature, 
Spanish  literature,  Italian  literature,  etc.,  language  and  rhetoric,  fine 
and  practical  arts,  natural  history,  physics  and  natural  science,  political 
and  social  science,  education,  religion,  law,  medicine,  and  serials.  This 
does  not  profess  to  be  an  exhaustive  or  scientific  classification,  but  it' 
will  meet  the  practical  wants  of  the  class  of  libraries  in  question. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

In  arranging  the  books  under  these  general  clashes,  each  class  nnisi 
be  further  subdivided.     History,  for  instance,  must  hs  separated  iutCi 
ancient,  English,  American,  French,  German,  etc.     Ancient  history  miis^ 
be  divided  into  general,  Greek,  Roman,  Jewish,  etc.     English  historv 
must  be  classified  under  general  and  special.     And  this  arraugemen' 
will  bring  together  tlie  works  on  the  different  perio.ls,  a^  the  Normal' 
Conquest,  the  Hevolutiou  of  1040,  the  Revolution  of  KJSS,  etc.    Tin 
works  on  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  British  India  will  be  brought  together 
French  history  will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.    The  works  in  tU(| 
English  language  on  the  other  countries  of  Europe  are  not  so  numerouj 
as  to  require  so  minute  a  classification.     In  American  history,  the  work 
relating  to  the  discovery  and  early  explorations  of  the  continent,  ami 
accounts  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  will  form  the  first  subdivisioij 
The  general  histories  of  the  United  States  will  follow,  the:i  the  wgir  c 
the  Revolution,  the  war  of  1812,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  war  of  tlij 
Rebellion.     On  each  of  these  topics  there  are  many  publications.    Tbj 
general  and  local  histories  of  each  of  the  States  must  be  arranged  t| 
gether,  and  it  is  convenient  to  place  them  in  the  order  of  the  Easterij 
Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States.    The  histories  of  C.uiaila,  Me| 
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ico,  Central  Ainciiea,  and  South  America  will  complete  the  arrangenieut 
relatiiiiJf  to  America. 

It  is  svell  to  separate  Biography  into  general  and  individual.  Indi- 
vidual biography  may  be  subdivided  into  ancient,  American,  English, 
Freiicli,  (lernian,  etc.  These  subdivisions  may  be  arranged  al[)liabet- 
icaliy  under  the  names  of  the  persons  whose  lives  are  treated.  This  will 
bring  the  several  lives  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Napoleon  I,  Frederick 
II,  etc.,  together;  and  any  life  desired  can  be  readily  found  without 
referring  to  tile  catalogue  for  the  shelf  mark.  Poetry,  drama,  English 
prose  tictiou,  and  F^uglish  miscellanies  may  also  be  arranged  alphabet- 
ically by  authors.  By  these  arrangements  attendants  learn  very  readily 
the  location  of  books,  and  associate  the  titles  of  books  with  their 
authors.  Sculpture,  painting,  drawing,  and  architecture  will  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  arrangement  of  the  Fine  Arts;  and  so  with  the  practical 
arts,  natural  history,  physics  and  natural  science,  political  and  social 
science,  religion,  etc.  In  short,  this  subdivision  must  extend  through 
all  the  classes  named.  Collections  like  Bohu's  libraries,  the  Tauchnitz 
collection,  etc.,  although  they  contain  works  on  tlitferent  subjects,  had 
j  better  be  kept  together,  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  hy  authors, 
in  the  class  of  Polygraphy.  From  the  detailed  illustrations  which  have 
ibeen  given,  a  librarian  of  intelligence,  even  if  he  has  had  little  or  no  ex- 
.perience,  ought  to  be  able  to  arrange  his  books  in  a  manner  that  shall  be 
j  practically  satisfactory. 

j  Aiui)le  space  should  be  left  for  additional  works  in  every  department, 
laud  no  bookcase  should  have  more  than  half  the  books  it  will  contain. 
jIn  history,  biography,  voyages  and  travels,  and  science  more  than  half 
[the  space  should  be  left  empty.  Even  then  the  librarian  will  soon  have 
loccasion  to  regret  that  he  did  not  leave  more  space  for  accessions.  The 
leases  for  fiction  and  juveniles  will  be  the  last  to  be  crowded,  for  the  rea- 
son that  so  many  of  them  are  constantly  out. 

j  The  classes  of  books  which  are  most  called  for  should  be  placed  in 
|the  cases  which  are  nearest  to  the  point  of  delivery,  and  those  most 
|Uufrequeutly  called  for  iu  the  most  remote  cases.  About  three-fourths 
jofthe  circulation  will  be  prose  fiction  and  juveniles.  Place  these  books 
jin  the  most  accessible  position. 

SHELF  3IARKS. 

i  Every  book  must  have  a  shelf  mark  which  will  indicate  its  place  on 
jtbe  shelf,  and  distinguish  it  from  every  other  book  iii  the  library. 
|rhere  are  several  methods  of  applying  shelf  marks  iu  use,  each  one  of 
•which  has  its  own  advocates.  We  have  only  space  to  describe  a  few  of 
:hese  plans.  One  is  to  designate  the  cases  by  the  letters  of  the  ali)ha- 
Jet,  numbering  the  shelves  iu  each  case,  and  numbering  the  works 
consecutively  as  they  stand  on  the  shelves.  By  this  plan,  the  shelf 
jnfirk  "A,  l'4,  IU-l'"'  would  mean  "Case  A,  24th  shelf,  lUth  work, 
|5«1  volume.''  Another  plan,  wiiich  is  called  the  decimal  system,  desig- 
'lates  the  cases  by  letters,  as  before,  and  numbers  the  upper  shelf  of 
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the  left-baud  tier  11,  aud  those  below  it  12, 13, 14,  etc.  Tbe  upper  sbelf 
of  the  second  tier  is  numbered  21,  aud  coming  down  with  22,  23,  24, 
etc.  The  top  shelf  of  the  third  tier  is  31,  the  fourth  tier  41,  etc.  The 
uumber,  whatever  it  is,  indicates  by  the  first  figure  the  tier,  and  by  the 
second  the  shelf.  For  instance,  "A,  5C"  indicates  "Case  A,  fifth  tier, 
sixth  shelf  from  the  top."  As  there  are  not  usually  more  than  eight 
shelves  in  a  tier,  the  numbers  1  to  10,  19,  20,  29,  30,  39,  40,  etc.,  are 
discarded.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  shelf  mark  directs 
the  attendant  readily  to  the  shelf.  There  is  still  another  application  ot 
the  decimal  system.  The  designation  of  cases  by  letters  is  omitted. 
The  upi)er  shelf  (or  the  lower  shelf  may  be  selected,  if  it  be  preferred) 
of  the  first  tier  is  numbered  111,  tlie  next  112,  etc.;  the  upper  shelf  of 
the  second  tier,  121  ;  of  the  third  tier,  131,  etc.  The  first  figure  indicates 
the  case,  the  second  the  tier,  and  the  third  the  shelf.  If  any  plan  ol 
numbering  the  shelves  be  adopted,  this  is  probablj-  the  best. 

The    writer    of    this   paper,   however,   for    reasons    which    will  be 
presently   stated,   has   not  adopted  the  plan   of    numbering  shelves 
in  a  circulating  library,   while  he  has   used  it  as  the  best  device 
in  a  reference  library.     He  prefers  for  a  circulating  library  the  plar. 
of  designating  the  cases  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  giving  the  books 
in  each  case  a  numerical  order,  and  reserving  sufficient  numbers  for 
the  insertion  of  future  accessions  in  their  proper  classified  arrange 
ment.     The  books,  therefore,  do  not  stand  permanently  on  any  particu 
lar  shelf,  but  in  a  fixed  numerical  order.    As  accessions  come  in  tc' 
fill  more  space,  the  books  are  moved  forward.     This  arrangement  give.'i 
the  librarian  greater  freedom  in  the  management  of  his  books  than  i! 
he  numbered  the  shelves  and  gave  each  volume  a  fixed  place.     Dii 
plicates  can  be  added  or  withdrawn  and  new  books  inserted  withou 
'disturbing  the  arrangement,  and  the  space  can  be  more  economicallv 
utilized.     It  is  impossible  in  a  rapidly  growing  library  to  allot  tb< 
vacant  spaces  for  future  accessions  on  the  rigid  plan  of  numberiuj; 
shelves  without  soon  finding  that  too  little  space  has  been  left  in  some 
instances  and  too  much  in  others.     It  is  not  claimed  that  the  writer'i 
or  any  other   plan  will   provide  for  indefinite  expansion'.     The  tini; 
will  arrive  when  there  must  be  an  entire  and  radical  re-arrangeineulj 
For  instance,  a  library  starts  with   ten    thousand  volumes,  and  iu  | 
few  years  it  has  grown  to  fifty  thousand.     Before  it  attains  this  siz| 
it  will  have  outgrown   its  original  quarters;   and  a  change  of  room 
is  a  favorable  bccasion  for  making  a  general  re  arrangement  and  a  moi 
minute  classification.     Care  must  be  taken  that  sufficient  numbers  ar; 
left  for  future  accessions.    The  mistake  usually  made  is  that  too  fej 
numbers  are  reserved.     In  general,  it  is  well  to  use,  at  first,  not  mor 
tlian  one-third  of  the  numbers.     In  local  history,  and  some  other  A; 
l^artmeuts  which  grow  rapidly,  even  a  larger  proi)ortion  of  the  numbeii 
should  be  left  vacant.    At  the  end  of  each  subdivision  leave  twent;i 
thirty,  or  fifty  numbers,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require.     Cousiderab! 
judgment  must  be  used  in  making  the  proper  allotment. 
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TAfi8. 


Uofore  tlio  actual  miniberiny;  is  bogiin  taps  iimst  lie  attached  to  each 
vohiine.  Many  more  tags  shoiihl  be  printed  for  the  cases  which  con- 
tain till'  popnhir  books  than  tor  other  cases.     Tags  of  this  forai  ami  si/,e 


.A. 


J^ 


J^ 


maybe  prepared  by  tlie  jMinter,  and  all  the  ditfereut  sorts  worked  on 
a  single  sheet,  to  be  afterwards  cut  up.     Three  sizes,  with  the  case  letter 
inserted,  may  be  printed,  Mhich  will  fit  volumes  of  different  thickness. 
Place  the  tag  about  the  middle  of  the  back.    If  placed  near  the  bottom 
it  will  be  defaced  by  readers  in  holding  the  book.     The  i)aper  for  the 
!  tags  must  not  be  thick  or  heavily  sized,  in  which  case  it  will  not  stick. 
!  If  the  tags  curl  up  when  the  paste  is  applied  the  paper  is  too  thick  or 
'  uot  porous  enough.      The  paper  should  have  a  little  sizing,  for  it  is 
I  necessary  to  write  upon  it.     It  is  exceedingly  annoying  to  the  lib'^ariau 
I  to  find  his  tags  peeling  off.    The  best  material  known  to  the  writer  for 
'  sticking  on  tags  is  fresh   binders'  paste,  and  yet  this  does  not  fully 
:  answer  the  purpose.    Shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol  will  make  the  tags 
I  adhere  more  securely,  but  there  is  too  much  trouble  iu  working  it.    The 
person  who  will  suggest  or  invent  a  better  material  than  binders'  paste 
;  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  profession.     In  a  library  of  large  circulation 
}  the  time  of  one  person  is  mostly  occupied  in  putting  on  tags.    The  glaze 
i  on  the  backs  of  books,  which  prevents  tags  from  sticking,  can  some- 
j  times  be  removed  by  alcohol  or  muriatic  acid.    The  number  of  the  work 
i  is  placed  iu  the  middle  space  of  the  tag;  and  if  it  be  in  more  than  one 
I  volame,  the  number  of  the  volume  is  placed  in  the  lower  space.     If  there 
{ be  more  than  one  copy  of  the  work,  the  first  copy  is  marked  «,  the 
!  second  b,  etc.    The  same  shelf  mark  is  placed  on  the  library  label  of 
1  the  inside  cover,  on  the  back  of  the  title  page,  and  on  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  each  catalogue  card.    The  catalogue  cards,  when  they 

[have  received  their  shelf  marks,  will  be  removed  from  the  volumes. 

I 

SHELF  LISTS. 

I  The  shelf  lists  are  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  each  case,  and 
I  hence  of  the  entire  library.  They  give  the  shelf  number  of  each  work, 
I  the  author,  a  brief  title,  the  number  of  volumes,  and  number  of  copies,  if 
I  more  than  one.  If  the  library  be  large  it  is  well  to  keep  the  shelf  list  of 
each  case  in  a  separate  book,  or,  if  on  loose  sheets,  in  portfolios  or 
"  binders."  If  the  library  be  small,  they  may,  when  completed,  be  bound 
in  one  or  more  volumes.  The  paper  will  be  ruled  with  a  head-line, 
above  which  will  be  written  the  case  letter,  and  perpendicular  lines  for 
the  several  particulars  which  have  been  named.    The  numbers  1,  2,  3, 
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4,  5,  G,  etc.,  will  first  be  written  down  the  page,  oue  uiiiuber  on  each 
Hue;  and  such  numbers  as  have,  for  the  time,  no  books  to  represent 
them  will  be  left  blank  for  future  additions.  Only  very  brief  titles  need 
be  inserted  in  the  shelf  lists,  with  the  surnames  and  initials  of  the 
authors. 

CARD   CATALOGUE. 

The  catalogue  cards,  having-  received  the  shelf  marks  and  been  re- 
moved from  the  volumes,  will  be  arranged  alphabetically,  and  placed  on 
their  edges  in  drawers  or  boxes.  When  this  is  done  the  librarian  has 
a  complete  card  catalogue  of  his  books.  If  it  be  thought  necessary  to 
print  a  catalogue  immediately,  these  cards  will  serve  as  "  copy  "  for  the 
printer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  transcribe  them.  Libraries,  however,  are 
usually  opened  to  the  public  before  many  of  the  books  ordered  have 
been  received,  and  with  their  shelves  niuch  less  fully  supplied  than  they 
will  be  a  few  months  later.  It  is  not  well  to  print  a  catalogue,  which  is 
expensive,  until  the  library  has  attained  a  desii-able  degree  of  complete- 
ness. In  the  meantime  some  substitute  for  a  printed  catalogue  must  be 
supplied.  In  a  small  library  au  alphabetical  list  by  authors  can  be 
written  up  from  the  card  catalogue,  with  the  shelf  marks,  and  posted 
in  the  rooms.  If  the  collection  be  large  and  the  book  borrowers  many, 
this  plan  will  not  be  sufficient. 

fikdi>;g  lists. 

Another  substitute  for  a  printed  catalogue  is  finding  lists,  which  may 
be  printed  at  a  small  expense,  with  brief  titles  and  double  columns  on 
an  octavo  page.  Tiiese  finding  lists  are  readily  purchased  by  the  public 
at  the  cost  price,  and  practically  are  no  expense,  except  for  the  copies 
used  for  consultation  in  the  library.  Such  finding  lists  have  been  used 
for  two  years  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  more  than  ten  thou-, 
sand  copies  have  been  sold  at  the  cost  jirice.  The  lists  include  the  titles 
of  40,000  volumes.  The  circulation  based  on  this  compilation  has  been' 
during  the  last  twelve  months  more  than  400,000  volumes,  and  an  aver-' 
age  of  1,360  volumes  has  been  given  out  a  day.  These  finding  lists! 
are  sold  to  the  public  for  ten  cents  a  copy,  the  price  at  which  they  aro; 
furnished  by  the  printer.  The  actual  cost  is  about  twenty-five  cents  aj 
copy ;  but  the  printer,  in  consideration  of  the  privilege  of  inserting  uii  i 
exceptionable  business  advertisements  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the] 
volume,  can  afford  to  furnish  them  at  the  price  named.  Three  editiousi 
have  been  issued,  each  of  wiiich  contained  the  titles  of  all  the  book^i 
received  at  the  date  of  publication.  When  the  collection  of  books  it] 
more  complete  it  is  the  intention  to  print  a  catalogue  of  the  library,     i 

The  plan  of  these  finding  lists  may  be  of  interest  to  some  librarians; 
They  are  made,  with  very  little  trouble, from  the  shelf  lists;  and  hence  tb( 
arrangement  follows  the  general  classification  of  the  library  :  ashistoryi 
biography,  voyages  and  travels,  etc.  History  is  sublivided  intoauciePj 
history,  Grecice,  Koine,  Jews,  England,  France,  etc.     Biography,  poetry' 
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jiiitl  lirtitiii  art'  iinaii^itMl  alphalxMically.  'I'lie  several  si;iences  and  prai;- 
tical  arts  haveoac;li  a  separate  airaii^vmcnr,  and  there  is  a  j^eiieral  iiidi'x 
to  the  several  sulxlivisioiis.  The  si/.i'  of  the  tyi)e  is  brevier,  and  the 
jtapcr  used  is  a  cah'ndcred  and  well  iiiaih'  Manila  jiaper,  which  costs 
oal\  onehair  as  ninch  as  a  ,u-oi)d  boolc  paper  of  the  same  weij^ht  and 
thickness;  a;ul  for  use  on  the  library  tables  will  staiiil  six  times  as  much 
wear.  The  paper  has  a  pleasant  tint,  and  makes  a  very  neat  volume. 
Tlie  printer  will  li  irdly  need  to  be  told  that  the  iM]>^r  must  hi  workeil 
dry. 

CATALOGUE. 

I 

The  librarian  shonld  have  in  view  the  printing"  of  a  regular  catalogue, 
and  at  as  early  a  da}-  as  is  pr<icticable.     If  the  books  intended  for  imme- 
diate purchase  have  been  received,  it  is  well  to  print  the  catalogue 
before  the  library  is  opened  to  the  public.     The  public  at  large  and 
committees  often  do  not  api)reciate  the  amount  of  work  there  is  to  be 
done  in  getting  a  library  ready  for  use.     They  do  not  see  why  books 
received  at  a   library  may   not   be  given  out  as  soon,  and  with  as 
little  formality,  as  in  a  bookstore ;  and  hence  they  are  impatient,  and 
demand  that  the  library  should  be  opened  before  it  is  ready.    It  is  often 
necessary  to  yield  to  this  pressure  and  adopt  a  substitute  for  the  regu- 
lar catalogue.     When  the  time  for  printing  arrives,  the  tirst  question 
!  M-illbe:  "What  style  of  catalogue  shall  we  print  T'    An  inspection  of 
j  the  latest  catalogues  which  have  been  issued  by  the  best  public  libraries 
I  will  furnish  a  great  variety  of  styles,  and  the  c;)mpilers  of  each  will 
I  claim  that  theirs  is  the  best.     Some  are  in  single  columns,  and  some 
I  are  in  double  columns.     Some  are  in  readable  type,  and  some  are  in 
[type  which   niany   i)ersous    cannot  read  without  painful  exertion  or 
itbe  use  of  a  magnifying  glass.      Xoue  have  full  titles,  but  some  have 
1  title.'*  so  extended  that  they  fill  one,  two,  or  three  lines  as  the  case  may 
jbe;  and  others  have  titles  so  abridged  that  they  come  into  one  line. 
|The  points  on   which  these  catalogues  differ   are  too  numerous  to  be 
leven  mentioned,  much  less  discussed.     A  few  general  principles  may  be 
jsuggested  which   will  aid  in  determining  the  style  of  catalogue  to  be 
[selected.    A  catalogue  of  a  library  is  expensive  in  any  form  or  style, 
land  if  the  collection  be  rapidly  growing  must  be  susperseded  in  a  few 
[years  by  a  new  and  more  complete  edition.    But  few  copies  will  be  sold 
to  the  public  if  offered  at  the  cost  price.     A  large  edition  will  not  be 
needed;  for  a  li!>rary  of  10,0UiJ  volumes,  5IJU  copies  will  be  enough,  and 
^50  coi>ies  for  a  library  of  20,01)0  volumes.     Its  chief  use  will  be  by 
readers  and   book  borrowers   in   the  library,  and  for   exchange  with 
)tber  libraries.    If  a  subscription  for  copies  be  circulated  before  the  cata- 
logue is  printed,  a  considerable  number  of  copies  may  be  sold.     As  the 
'dition  is  small,  the  main  cost  will  be  for  "composition  "  or  type-setting, 
iiid  not  for  paper;  hence  there  will  be  no  economy  in  using  small  type. 
The  writer  prefers  brevier  type,  and  a  single  column,  on  a  common 
tavo  page.     Verv  few  titles  require  more  than  a  single  line.     There  is 
.32  E 
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no  economy  in  nsiiig-  double  columns,  on  a  royal  octavo  page,  with 
smaller  tyi)e,  and  the  matter  is  less  clear  and  legible.  Xothingis  saved 
in  expense  by  omitting  from  the  subject-reference  the  place  and  time  of 
publication,  the  size  and  number  of  volumes,  an  omission  which  is  made 
in  many  catalogues.  In  subjects  like  geology,  chemistry,  and  natural 
history,  whicli  are  rapidly  advancing,  the  edition  and  date  of  the  pub- 
lication is  of  nnich  importance.  The  eye  more  readily  takes  the  names 
of  authors  and  subjects  in  lower-case  letters  than  in  small  capitals,  unless 
the  lines  turn.  The  turning  of  lines  is  to  be  avoided,  as  a  matter  of 
economy  ;  but  if  the  lines  frequentl}'  turn,  it  is  better  to  use  a  full-faced 
lower-case  letter  than  small  capitals.  The  plan  of  catalogue  with  refer- 
ences under  the  authors  and  subjects,  iu  one  alphabetical  arrangement, 
is  the  one  which  is  now  almost  universally  used,  and  is  preferable  to  the 
classified  plan.  The  principles  of  this  plan  have  already  been  treated 
briefly  under  the  head  of  "  Cataloguing." 

If  a  library  has  plenty  of  money  to  spend  on  a  catalogue,  and  the 
librarian  is  ambitious  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  art  of  bibliography, 
he  needs  different  instructions  from  those  which  have  been  given.  There 
are  many  technical  points  connected  with  the  subject,  which,  for  want 
of  space,  cannot  be  discussed  here.  The  librarian  who  has  not  ^expe- 
rience will  take  counsel  of  some  one  who  has,  when  questions  of  diffi- 
culty arise.  ; 

:\IETHODS   OF  DELIVERY.  . 

Our  attention  thus  far  has  been  directed  to  the  collection,  preparatiou, 
arrangement,  and  cataloguing  of  the  books,  witli  reference  to  their  future 
use  by  the  public.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  methods  by  which  thC] 
public  may  have  access  to  the  books.  , 

A  code  of  regulations  or  by-laws,  defining  the  qualifications  of  bool-i 
borrowers,  and  the  conditions  on  which   books    shall  circulate,  must  h(,! 
adopted  by  the  managing  board.    Application  should  be  made  to  existiuj; 
libraries  for  their  by-laws,  blanks,  and  other  forms  for  doing  business; 
In  a  librar^^  supported  by  public  taxation  every  resident  must  have  ai^ 
equal  opportunity  to  use  the  books.     There   must  also  be  some  securit.! 
or  guarantee  that  the  books  loaned  will  be  well  treated  and  returne'j 
promptly.     If  books  be  given  out  without  some  such  regulations,  thi 
library  will  soon  disappear.     The  custom  in  the  English  libraries  is  tlij 
the  book  borrower  shall  make  a  money  deposit,  or  file  a  written  guaj 
antee  signed  by  a  responsible  taxpayer,  stating  that  he  will  be  respoif 
sible  for  the  return  of  the  books  taken  or  fines  incurred  by  this  persoi' 
and  will  make  good  any  injury  or  loss  the  library  may  sustain  in  cons) 
quence  of  this  certificate.     This  is  a  wise  and  judicious  provision,  and  j 
now  generally  adoi)ted  in  this  country.     There  is  in  every  large  comuii 
nity  an  unsettled  and  roving-  population,  who  cannot  safely,  on  theil 
own  responsibility,  be  intrusted  with  books;  and  yet  they  are  persof 
who  desire  and  ought  to  read.     With  the  guarantee  of  their  employe, 
landlords,  or  other  known  persons  with  whom  they  have  business,  thf 
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become  triistwoitliy  ;ui(l  (lili<;eiit  readers.  The  tact  that  soiih^  i)ers()ii 
whose  ;i()()(l  o|)inioii  they  desire,  and  who  will  he  inloniied  of  their  didiii- 
(liieiiey  it'  it  occurs,  is  respousible  for  them,  will  iudiice  them  to  return 
books  and  pay  tines ;  which  they  would  not  do  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
personal  self  respect.  In  some  of  the  Eastern  libraries,  in  lieu  of  a 
written  guarantee,  the  names  of  one  or  two  known  citizens  are  rofinired 
to  whom  application  can  be  made  as  to  character  and  responsibility,  if 
it  be  reiiuired.  The  city  police  niake  these  inquiries.  One  library  re- 
ported that  the  police  made  three  thousand  of  these  inquisitorial  visits 
in  a  single  year.  Few  public  libraries  are  so  fortunate  as  the  one 
alluded  to,  in  having  tlie  city  police  at  its  beck  and  call.  Without  such 
a  police  visitation,  a  simple  reference  amounts  to  little  ;  whereas  the 
written  guarantee  is  sulticient,  and  spares  book  borrowers  the  annoyance 
and  mortification  of  being  inquired  after  by  patrolmen.  Blank  forms  of 
guaiantee  are  issued  by  the  library,  and  when  returned  tilled  with  a 
responsil)le  name  as  guarantor,  the  applicant  signs  his  or  her  name  and 
residence  on  the  register,  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  guarantor. 
A  register  number  is  given,  and  a  library  card  is  issued,  on  which  are 
the  register  number,  name,  and  residence  of  the  person.  This  card  en- 
titles the  holder  to  draw  books  from  the  library. 

The  names  of  all  registered  book  borrowers  will  be  indexed  with  reg- 
ister number,  residence,  and  name  of  guarantor.  The  most  convenient 
form  of  indexing  is  on  separate  cards,  to  be  arranged  alphabetically  in 
drawers  or  boxes,  like  the  catalogue  cards.  The  names  of  guarantors  will 
also  be  indexed  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  names  of  persons  guaran- 
teed. In  case  a  guarantor  fails  to  respond  to  his  obligation,  all  the  cards 
gnaranteed  by  him  are  to  be  canceled,  and  the  persons  so  guaranteed 
notified.  The  register  in  which  book  borrowers  record  their  names  is  a 
book  especially  prepared  and  ruled  for  this  purpose,  with  printed  head- 
lines, and  a  promise  that  the  undersigned  will  observe  the  rules  of  the 
library.  One  row  of  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  may  be  printed  against 
each  line  on  the  page,  which  will  aid  in  obviating  errors  in  numbering. 
The  left-hand  figures  may  be  filled  in  with  a  pen.  If  two  such  registers 
are  kept,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women,  the  former  will  use  only 
the  odd  numbers  and  the  latter  the  even  numbers.  The  register  number 
of  any  card  will  then  show  whether  it  be  a  man's  or  a  woman's  card,  and 
where  the  ticket  of  a  book  charged  may  be  found ;  as  will  appear  more 
i  clearly  after  the  method  of  charging  books,  which  we  are  now  to  con- 
sider, has  been  explained. 

REGISTER   OF   BOOKS  BORROWED. 

The  account  with  book  borrowers  may  be  kept  in  ledgers,  several 
■K'connts  being  on  a  page,  and  in  as  nearly  alphabetical  order  as  possible. 
In  a  small  library,  where  few  books  are  taken,  and  where  the  borrowers 
!tre  nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year,  and  are  known  to  the  librarian, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  plan  than  the  ledger  system.    Delinnuent 
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books,  liowevor,  ran  l»e  ast^ertained  only  by  examining  every  account. 
In  bbiaries  of  larger  circulatiou  tins  plan  has  been  found  to  be  cuuiber- 
sonie  and  dilatory,  and  has  gone  out  of  use.  Several  plans  have  been 
devised  to  take  the  place  of  ledgers,  in  all  of  which  the  book  is  charged 
on  slips  of  paper  of  uniform  size.  It  is  not  practicable  in  the  limits  of 
this  paper  to  describe  all  these  plans.  A  few  of  their  peculiarities  will 
be  touched  upon  and  a  full  descri[)tion  given  of  the  plan  which  the  writer 
uses  and  recommends. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  library  has  ten  thousand  book  borrowers.  The 
same  number  of  stiff  cards  (say  4  by  G  iuclies)  are  provided  and  arranged 
in  teu  boxes,  which  are  designated  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  etc.  Five  of  these 
boxes,  each  containing  one  thousand  cards,  are  placed  on  a  table  at  the 
right,  and  five  at  the  left  of  the  person  who  attends  to  the  register. 
Each  card  is  marked  in  numerical  order  in  its  box,  and  is  inscribed  with 
the  uame  and  residence  of  a  borrower,  and  such  other  particulars  as  the 
rules  require.  The  order  of  names  at  first  ma3-  be  ali^liabetical,  but  as 
old  names  drop  out  and  new  names  are  added,  this  order  is  soon  dis- 
turbed. Each  borrower  knows  his  bos  and  number.  Behind  each  of 
these  cards  the  a,ccoutit  of  the  borrower  is  kept,  but  on  a  different  slip. 
The  library  furnishes  blank  slips,  on  one  of  which  the  borrower  writes  his 
register  number,  the  title  or  shelf  mark  (as  the  rules  may  require)  of  the 
book  returned,  and  of  the  book  or  books  desired,  and  hands  it,  with  the 
book  returned,  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  register,  who  checks  otf 
the  book  returned,  and  passes  the  slip  to  an  attendant  to  get  the  book 
wanted.  Both  slip  and  book  are  hamled  to  the  person  at  the  register,  i 
who  removes  the  old  slip  from  beliind  the  register  card,  examines  it,  ' 
puts  the  new  slip  in  its  place,  and  delivers  the  book  to  the  borrower. 
This  is  the  plan  of  the  New  York  Merca.ntile  Librarv.  The  most  im-  i 
portant  objection  to  it  is  that  it  does  not  readily  show  the  delinquents,  j 
These  can  only  be  ascertained  b}"  examining  every  slip  in  the  boxes.       | 

Another  and  better  plan  is  that  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.    Printed  \ 
slips  are  provided,  on  which  the  applicant  writes  his  uame  and  resi-^ 
dence  and  the  shelf  marks  of  such  books  as  he  desires.    The  slip,  with' 
the  person's  card,  is  taken  by  an  attendant,  and  the  first  book  on  the  list' 
whicU  is  in  is  delivered,  the  other  shelf  marks  are  erased,  and  the  slip 
is  retained  as  a  voucher  for  the  book.    The  date  of  the  delivery  is  also! 
vStamped  upon  the  person's  card.     All  the  slips  of  the  day  are  arranged] 
alphabetically,  and  are  placed  by  themselves  in  one  of  the  compartmeutsj 
of  a  drawer,  which  compartments  are  numbered  with  the  several  days  o!| 
the  month.     The  book  is  returned  with  the  person's  card,  which,  bearintj 
a  date,  shows  the  compartment  in  Avhich  the  corresponding  slip  can  b(i 
found.     The  slip  is  removed,  and  the  date  on  the  card  is  stamped  out' 
Slips  remaining  in  compartments  more  than  fourteen  days  are  delinquent! 
and  the  parties  cau  readily  be  notified.    The  facility  with  which  delinj 
4]uents  can  be  ascertained  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  system.  \ 

The  plan  which  is  in  use  at  the  Chicago  Public  Library  is  in  its  mai 
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features  the  S3\stein  just  exi>IaiiiLMl,  but  with  some  motlillcatioiis,  whicli 
wt'if  first  npi)Iii'(l  by  Mr.  William   I.  I-'letcUer,  nou'  of  the  Watkiiisoii 
I.il)rary,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  ami  formerly  one  of  the  writer's  assistants 
ui   tho  IJoston    AtluMKi'iim.     Without  modification,  so  rigid  a   method 
would  not  be  practicable  in  a   ^Vestern  library.     Applicants  are  not 
required  to  fill  printed  blanks,  and  are  not  limited  to  any  specific  method 
of  applying  for  books,     Tliey  may  do  it  verbally,  or  they  may  give  a 
list  of  shelf  marks  of  such  books  as  they  desire;  and  often  they  need 
and  receive  assistance  from  the  attendants  in  selecting  their  books.    They 
usually  iipply  with  a  list  of  shelf  marks.     The  first  one  found  is  crossed  ofi" 
and  the  list  returned.     All  the  writing  for  the  registry  is  done  by  the  at- 
teuihiiit,  which  saves  the  applicant  this  trouble  and  secures  a  more  legi- 
ble record.     For  the  register,  plain  slips  of  uniform  size  (2  by  2h  inches), 
and  ''blocked,*'  that  is,  attached  by  glue  at  one  end,  are  provided.     The 
attendant  writes  on  the  slip  the  register  number  of  the  applicant's  card,, 
the  shelf  mark  of  the  book  taken,  the  date,  and  the  attendant's  initial,, 
that  each  one  may  be  held  responsible  for  his  own  work.     The  slip  when 
l>rei)areil  will  lead  as  follows: 


The  (late  is  also  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  applicant's  card.  The  slii> 
is  separated  from  the  "  block"  and  dropped  into  a  box.  Before  the 
day's  work  is  closed,  all  the  slips  of  the  day  are  arranged  in  the  numer- 
ical order  of  the  register  numbers,  and  placed  together  in  the  proper 
eompartment  of  the  registry  box,  which  stands  upon  the  desk.  This  box 
is  LM)  inches  long,  10  inches  wide  outside,  and  l[  iiic'a  deep  inside. 
file  box  and  its  partitions  are  made  of  one-half  inch  black  walnut. 
Lengthwise,  on  the  right-hand  side,  are  two  partitions  with  a  space  2i 
inches  in  the  clear  between  them,  into  which  the  slips  of  each  day  are 
placed  on  edge,  with  blocks  which  are  free  to  slide  through  the  space 
i>etween  them.  These  blocks,  which  are  not  as  high  as  the  slips,  have 
each  a  projection  of  half  an  inch  over  the  side  of  the  box,  on  which  are 
placed  the  days  ol"  the  month.  There  are  thirty-one  blocks,  and  each 
''■>>*   ir<   own  date.     The   end   block    is   secured   bv  a   wed^e.     If  the 
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average  circulation  be  uot  over  GOO  volumes  a  day,  tbe  rightbaud 
space,  will  contain  all  the  slips,  with  their  proper  blocks.  If  the  cir- 
culation exceed  this  number  a  portion  of  the  second  space  can  be 
used.  As  each  new  day's  slips  are  added,  those  remaining  in  the  com- 
partment with  the  oldest  date  are  one-day  delinquent,  and  are  removed 
to  the  second  space,  where  the  delinquent  slips  are  kept.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  let  the  delinquent  slips  stand  for  six  days  in  the  registry 
box,  and  such  as  then  remain  are  removed,  copied  into  a  book,  and 
delinquent  notices  are  sent.  If  the  books  are  uot  returned  in  a  week, 
notices  are  sent  to  the  guarantors ;  printed  postal  cards  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  mode  of  returning  books  is  the  same  as  already-  described. 
-Ko  book  will  be  delivered  on  a  card  until  the  date  is  stamped  out.  Two 
hundred  books  have  been  received  at  one  register,  the  slips  found,  re- 
moved, and  the  cards  stamped  in  one  hour.  If  no  time  were  lost  in  ad- 
justing fines  and  answering  questions,  a  larger  number  could  be  received. 
With  two  registers  400  books  can  be  received  in  an  hour.  The  limit  of 
business  that  can  be  done  at  a  circulating  library  is  determined  by  its 
capacity  of  receiving  books,  and  not  of  delivering  them.  Any  number 
of  books  can  be  delivered  if  there  be  sufficient  counter  space,  suflicient 
attendants,  and  sufficient  books.  With  one  register  only  about  2,000 
books  can  be  taken  in  during  the  hours  of  one  working  day.  That  circu- 
lation has  seldom  been  reached  in  this  country,  except  in  the  Chicago 
Library,  where  2,031  volumes  have  been  taken  in  on  one  day  and  with- 
out difficulty,  as  it  has  three  registers.  The  third  register,  for  j'outh,  has 
been  provided  with  a  separate  desk  and  counter,  where  only  cards, 
stamped  "Juvenile"  are  received,  and  such  books  are  delivered  as  are  in- 
quired for  by  the  young  people.  The  actual  record  of  volumes  delivered' 
at  the  library  (and  the  same  numbers  were  received)  in  one  day,  was  as 
follows:  Men's  register,  1,12S;  women's  register,  781;  juvenile  register,! 
722;  total,  2,G31.  { 

In  Plate  III,  the  drawing  a  shows  a  top  view  of  the  register  of  circulal 
tipn,  with  its  com[)artments,  blocks,  and  slips  in  place.  In  the  right-; 
hand  compartment  only  the  work  of  eight  days  is  shown  instead  otj 
twelve,  the  working  days  of  two  weeks.  The  dates  19  and  20  were  Sun  i 
days  and  show,  no  slips.  The  delinquent  slips  are  kei)t  in  the  middhi 
compartment,  and  the  drawing  should  have  shown  the  work  of  sisj 
instead  of  three  days.  In  the  drawing  b  is  shown  a  section  through  tht 
right-hand  compartment  on  xx.  A  side-view  of  one  of  the  blocks  i.''] 
seen  at  c,  and  a  sli^)  with  register  number  extending  above  it. 

RECORD   OF   CIRCULATION. 

The  librarian  will  of  course  keep  a  dail^'  record  of  the  circulation.    Iij 
is  desirable  also  that  he  should  ascertain  and  record  the  quality  of  thaj 
circulation,  and  the  classes  of  books  which  are  being  read.    This  reconj 
may  be  obtained  by  inspecting  and  classifying  the  slips  of  each  day 
work  and  nmking  up  the  statistics  from  them.     This  method  is  incouvei 
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ieiit,  as  the  work  must  be  done  late  at  ni^Iit,  or  early  in  the  innniiug 
lielore  the  work  of  the  next  day  begins. 

riato  III. 
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The  plan  adoi)ted  by  the  writer  is  to  have  a  tin  box  made  IG  inches 
long,  3  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  high,  divided  into  eight  compartments, 
ses-en  of  which  have  a  funnel-shaped  cover;  and  the  eighth,  which  is 
larger  than  the  others,  is  an  open  receptacle  for  peas.  The  seven  have 
these  inscriptions  on  the  front:  Fiction  and  Juveniles;  History  and 
Biography  ;  Voyages  and  Travels ;  Science  and  Art ;  Poetry  and  Drama  ; 
German  and  French  Literature;  Miscellaneous.  As  each  book  is  deliv- 
ered, the  attendant  drops  a  pea  into  such  compartment  as  the  book 
properly  belongs  to  in  its  classification.  There  is  a  slide  in  each  com- 
partment on  the  back  side  of  the  box,  by  which  the  peas  are  let 
oat.    At  night  they  are  counted,  and  a  record  of  each  classification  is 
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kept,  fioiu  which  the  uuiuber  of  books  issued  cau  be  ascertainetl^ 
aud  also  the  percentage  of  each  chiss.  The  total  number  of  the  daily 
issues  is  also  ascertained  by  counting  the  slips.  This  count,  ^yhich  is 
likely  to  be  the  more  accurate,  should  correspond  to  the  count  of  the 
peas,  and  serves  as  a  check  to  the  neglect  of  attendants  in  noting  the 
classification  of  every  book  as  it  goes  out.  Weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly 
averages  are  made  of  percentage  of  the  circulation,  which  show  the  taste 
and  improvement,  if  any,  of  the  public  in  its  reading. 

EXAMINATION   OF   THE   LIBRARY. 

Once  a  year,  at  least,  the  library  should  be  thoroughly  examined  by 
comparing  the  books  on  the  shelves  with  the  shelf  lists,  noting  every 
missing  book,  and  later  accounting  for  the  absent  volumes,  so  far  as  can 
be  done.  It  was  formerly  the  cnstom  to  call  in  the  books,  and  to  close 
the  library  for  two  or  three  weeks  while  the  examination  was  going  on- 
The  closing  of  the  library  is  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  public,  aud 
is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  examination.  By  going  over  the 
shelves  while  the  books  are  in  circulation,  noting  by  shelf  marks  such 
volumes  as  are  out,  and  repeating  the  examination  several  times  at  in- 
tervals of  a  week,  the  list  of  books  not  found  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
The  binder's  schedule  and  delinquent  list  in  the  mean  time  will  be  ex- 
amined, and,  finally,  the  slips  on  which  books  not  returned  are  charged. 
The  same  results  will  thus  be  secured  as  if  the  books  had  been  called  in 
and  the  library  closed. 

Before  the  examination  is  begun  the  books  should  be  dusted,  tbt 
shelves  cleaned  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  the  books  arranged  in  tlieii 
proper  order.  The  dusting  of  books  may  be  done  by  slapi)ing  two  ^-^l 
umes  together  smartly  two  or  three  times.  Xever  dust  the  tops  of  book.- 
by  using  a  brush  or  cloth,  which  drives  the  dust  into  the  book,  wherea^ 
the  smart  concussion  described  disengages  the  dust  from  the  leaves,  anc 
the  book  retains  its  clean  and  fresh  appearance.  The  tops  of  book 
Which  are  cleaned  by  brushing  and  rubbing,  as  is  commonly  done  b;; 
servants,  have  a  grimed  and  soiled  look,  and  the  gilding  is  soon  de' 
stroyed.  \ 

CONCLUSION. 

We  haxe  now  considered  briefly  the  more  important  practical  question; 
connected  with  the  organization  and  management  of  a  public  library 
There  are  other  topics  relating  to  the  subject  which  it  would  have  bee; 
desirable  to  touch  upon  in  a  more  elaborate  di-scussion.  If  the  sugge.'i 
tious  contained  in  this  paper  shall  serve  to  clear  up  any  dilhculties,  c, 
to  lighten  the  labors  of  committees  and  librarians  upon  whom  the  dutici 
of  organizing  a  new  library  are  thrown,  its-  purjiose  will  have  bee 
attained.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  method  or  systeii 
which  is  adapted  to  one  library  is  the  best  for  all.  There  are  no  qnalj 
ties  which  will  supplement  even  a  little  technical  knowledge  so  efl 
cieitly  as  good  judgment  and  practical  common  sense. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

After  what  has  been  said  by  such  men  as  Bacon,  Wliately,  Charles 
Lamb,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  President  Porter  on  the  choice  of  books 
and  how  to  read  them,  I  shall  not  presume  to  give  advice  to  the  general 
reader.    In  the  i)resence  of  so  many  rules  and  suggestions,  however,  it 
i  is  natural  lor  a  librarian  to  inquire  how  many  of  the  readers  in  his  library 
1  pursue  the  best  methods,  and  how  many  drift  here  and  there  without 
'  regard  to  rules,  atid  with  very  little  proflt.     This  question  is  especially 
;  pertinent  in  a  college  library.     Here  the  reader  is  at  the  same  time  a 
i  student.    The  librarian  is,  with  the  faculty,  in  some  degree  responsible 
for  his  healthy  intellectual  growth.    He  is  not  at  liberty  to  permit  a 
I  waste  of  energy  for  want  of  method  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  read  ; 
nor  may  he  be  indifferent  to  the  neglect  of  opportunities  by  those  who 
are  not.    A  library  for  the  use  of  students  requires  such  an  administra- 
tion as  to  inspire  the  dullest  with  interest  and  give  a  healthful  direction 
to  the  reading  of  all. 

The  object  of  a  society  or  club  library   may  be  the  cultivation  of 

science,  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or  the  mere  pastime  and 

jamusement  ot  its  stockholders.     Their  tastes  and  aims  must  determine 

jits  administration.    Librarians  in  such  libraries  work  for  their  employers, 

land,  right  or  wrong,  are  accustomed  to  boast  their  ability,  after  a  few 

tyeavs,  to  know  the  reading  habits  of  their  patrons  so  as  to  select  lor  them 

fjust  what  will  suit  their  fancy.     The  tastes  and  aims  pf  stockholders  will 

(also  determine  the  intluence  of  such  institutions.     Towards  the  close  of 

toislife.  Dr.  Franklin  claimed  that  this  class  of  libraries,  the  first  of  which 

he  himself  founded,  had  "  improved  the  general  conversation  of  the 

Americans,  made  the  common  tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as 

most  gentlemen  in  other  countries,  and  perhaps  contributed  in  some 

degree  to  the  stand  so  gonerallv  made  throughout  the  colonies  in  defense 
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of  their  privileges."  lu  the  absence  of  newspapers  and  other  periodical 
the  libraries  were  the  great  sources  of  information.  This  indeed  \va 
probably  Franklin's  principal  ol)jecfc  in  founding  them.  Discipline  aui 
general  culture  followed  naturally.  Public  or  town  libraries  are,  escep 
as  to  their  sui)port,  very  much  like  those  of  the  early  societies.  Thei 
object  is  general  information  and  profitable  pastime.  A  i)rofessiona 
library  is  little  more  than  a  treasury  of  strictly  professional  knowledge 
It  is  more  or  less  limited  b}'  the  practical  wants  of  a  single  business  o 
pursuit.  Before  renching  such  a  library  a  reader  is  supposed  to  be  quit 
independent  of  the  sui)ervision  of  a  librarian. 

Xow,  a  college  library  is  none  of  these  ;  it  is  something  more  than  a 
of  them.     It  is  the  door  to  all  science,  all  literature,  all  art.     It  is  tb 
means  of  intelligent  and  profitable  recreation,  of  profound  technical  n 
search,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  complete  general  education.    We 
supplied  in  all  its  departments,  it  is  a  magnificent  educational  apparatu 
How  shall  the  student  of  to  day  become  the  scholar  of  to-morrow?    '. 
will  depend  little  upon  teachers,  much  upou  books.     He  must  learn  1 
stand  face  to  face  with  nature,  with  society,  and  with  books.     He  wi 
get  access  to  nature  and  to  society  best  through  books.     Without  the 
he  will  ever  be  wasting  his  time  on  the  problems  of  the  past;  with  the 
alone  can  he  get  abreast  with  his  age.     Carlyle  has  pointed  out  the  tri 
relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  book.     "All  that  the  university  or  fin 
highest  school  can  do  for  us  is  still  but  what  the  first  school  began  doin 
teach  us  to  read."     And  yet  how  few  of  the  multitude  who  annual 
carry  their  parchments  from  our  colleges  can  be  said  to  be  intelligei 
readers. 

The  importance  of  properly  teaching  to  read  is  vastly  increased 
this  country  during  the  last  half  century  by  the  rapid  increase  of  libi 
lies  and  other  reading  opportunities  all  over  the  land.  Whoever  w: 
take  the  pains  to  compare  the  statistics  of  libraries  and  of  publivSbii! 
houses  and  importations  of  books  which  have  been  published  siui 
1825,  will  see  that  the  young  man  who  enters  the  lists  for  scholarship  t. 
day  has  a  very  ditferent  field  before  him  from  what  one  had  then.  It, 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  even  so  short  a  time  ago,  books,  to  the  gve, 
jimjority  of  our  population,  were  exceedingly  rare;  and  that  there  we; 
jiot  more  than  two  or  three  places  in  the  whole  country,  possibly  n; 
one,  where  a  scholar  could  properly  investigate  a  ditticult  subject.  Ti 
rai)id  growth  of  population  at  hundreds  of  centres  has  given  rise  • 
thousands  of  libraries,  many  of  them  of  considerable  size.  It  is  no  c- 
jection  that  the  number  of  readers  has  increased  with  the  number  I 
books.  The  advantages  of  each  reader  are  proportional  to  the  size  |: 
his  library,  suffering  little  or  no  loss  from  the  presence  of  other  readel^ 
Besides  our  public  libraries,  the  country  is  full  of  private  collectioi| 
large  enough  to  be  centres  of  intiueuce.  And  then  we  must  add  iniif 
merable  periodicals,  which  fill  every  avenue  of  public  and  of  private  li,^ 
crowding  upon  us  unbidden  in  business  and  retirement  alike,  with  eve; 
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]»i)>sil»k'  vaiict V  of  suV)ject  and  style,  and  demanding  tliat  we  take  a 
<h»ily  survey  of  every  nation  and  Icingdoni  under  heaven,  Cliiistian  and 
heathen,  savajie  and  civilized,  IMtty  years  ajjo  most  of  the  graduates 
Iroui  our  colleges  had  to  settle  down  to  their  life  work  where  they  had 
access  to  very  few  books,  and  among  men'who  had  never  seen  a  library. 
They  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  i)urchase  of  a  few  standard 
authors,  an  occasional  addition  of  a  new  volume,  and  a  few  leading 
periodicals.  Now  the  majority,  of  those  at  least  whp  give  ])romise  of 
l»econiing  scholars,  soon  tind  themselves  in  coiumunities  where  books 
and  magazines  are  as  necessary  tor  the  mind  as  bread  for  the  body.  A 
Iconstant  stream  of  printed  matter  sweeps  alo<ig  with  it  public  opinion. 
'All  read  and  think  more  or  less.  Our  young  graduate  to  be  a  scholar, 
;m\  intellectual  leader,  must  rise  among  men  who  have  such  advantages 
laud  such  habits.  The  standard  of  scholarship  is  pushed  upward  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  masses.  In  view  of  these  facts,  one  can  hardly  over- 
estimate the  im[tortance,  to  those  whose  aim  is  above  mediocrity,  of 
ilearning  to  read  during  student  life. 

*  The  (]uestion  as  to  how  the  colleges  are  using  their  libraries  to  pro- 
auote  this  kind  of  learning  is  one  which  may  well  receive  the  attention 
jof  those  liberal  patrons  of  higher  education  who  create  library  funds 
land  build  library  buildings.  Kapid  as  is  the  increase  of  libraries,  still 
iidl  are  clamoring  for  more  books.  It  is  as  if  excellence  were  in  numbers 
ulone.  ilow  many  volumes  *  This  is  always  the  question  ;  never.  How 
luiuch  and  how  well  do  vou  use  what  vou^have  ']  Xow  and  then  an  old 
snan,  more  practical  than  scholarly,  and  a  hundred  years  behind  the 
iimes,  stares  around  at  your  alcoves,  seriously  doubting  whether  you 
use  alt  the  books  you  have,  and  asks  how  you  can  possibly  expect  any 
pue  to  give  you  more.  The  question  is  not  an  impertinent  one,  if 
iMily  intelligently  asked.  That  the  measure  of  our  having  should  be 
lletenniiied  by  the  mode  of  our  using  is  asjold  as  the  Xew  Testament. 
jlMve  thousand  well  selected  volumes  judiciously  and  constantly  used 
will  serve  the  purj)oses  of  education  better  than  twenty-five  thousand 
jised  oidy  at  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  inexperienced  young  men.  Far  be 
t  from  me  to  discourage  giving  to  increase  libraries,  but  I  would  have 
[hose  who  give  consider  whether  i)art  of  their  endowments  had  not  bet- 
ter be  direct*. d  towards  such  a  vigorous^administration  as  to  render  the 
libraries  most  eflicient. 

What,  then,  should  the  administration  be  ?    The  question  naturally 
livides  itself  into  three,  which  I  shall  consider  separately. 

First,  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  library  itself,  its  growth,  classifi- 
pitiou,  arrangement,  and  other  facilities  for  making  it  accessible. 

Second,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  privileges  to  be  granted  to 
Mtieers  and  students. 

Third,  as  to  the  instruction  in  its  use  to  be  given  to  students. 

1  shall  purposely  omit  all  reference  to  the  use  of  a  college  library  by 
j»thers  than  those  connected  with  the  college  ;  for  so  far  as  its  privileges 
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are  extended,  by  courtesy  or  otherwise,  to  clergymeu  and  scientific 
literary  residents,  it  partakes  of  tlie  nature  of  a  public  library,  and  d 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

GKOWTII   OF   THE   LIBRARY. 

In  considering  how  a  college  library  shall  be  prepared  for  use, 
mode  of  its  growth  demands  our  first  attention.     It  mast  b3  consta 
borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  a  college  is  education,  not  mere  i 
mation,  nor  amusement,  nor  in  general  professional  traiuing.     For 
purposes  of  general  education,  teachers,  students,  and  books  are 
gether.     Any  department  of  the  library  filled  for  any  other  purposi 
filled  amiss.     P]phemeral  literature  on  the  one  hand,  and  strictly  pr 
sional  works  on  the  other,  will  j)roperly  occupy  but  small  space,  as 
object  of  the    library  embraces  very  few  of  them.     Now,  theoretici 
at  least,  a  college  education  extends  to  the  elements  of  all  the  diffen 
departments  of  human  thought,  literature,  science,  art,  history,  v 
their  various  subdivisions.     Eich  of  these   dep:irtments  requires 
share  in  the  library,  which  shall  be  for  that  department  the  best  att: 
able  expression  of  its  historical  development  ami  present  condition, 
manage  the  growth  of  any  part  of  the  library,  therefore,  oue  must  be 
miliar  both  with  what  it  contains  and  witli  the  trade.     The  books 
buys  are  to  take  their  places  among  those  alre.idy  bu  the  shelves^;, 
that  the  whole  taken  together  shall  form  the  best  possible  educatioi 
a[)i)aratus.     In  managing  its  growth  an  active  librarian  and  [)urchasii 
committee  can  do  much,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  wh 
library  thoroughlj^,  and,  so  to  speak,  also  to  read  ahead  of  its  gro 
so  as  to  know  which  of  all  the  books  published  each  department  ne 
Outside  of  what  they  happen  to  be  familiar  with,  they  will  be  ap 
trust  too  much  to  numbers.     But  every  teacher  knows  that  the  nuuii 
of  books  in  an  alcove  has  very  little  to  do  with  their  educational  val 
Take  chemistry,  geology,  almost  any  science  —  ten  good  new  books 
be  worth  more  than  a  whole  case  twenty-live  years  old.     Wliatever  wt 
with  the  old  books,  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  them  mustie 
excluded  v  hen  the  working  power  of  a  library  is  to  be  estimated.    ^';'l 
then  there  will  always  be  a  large  percentage  of  books,  both  in  the  lihiiy 
and  in  the  trade,  which  have  the  general  appearailce  of  value,  but  wl 'li 
would  really  render  little  or  no  service  either  to  teachers  or  to  stude'>^' 
So  far  as  the  administration  of  the  library  relates  to  its  growth,  H^ 
clear,  then,  that  it  must  be  directed  in  its  dillerent  parts  by  master' 
those  parts,  men  wlio  shall  know  perfectly  its  true  relation  to  the  pi;-; 
ress  of  thought.     Fortunately,  in  a  college  library  such  men  arealwjs 
at  hand.    The  officers  of  instruction  are  in  general  the  only  per.- 1-^ 
capable  of  determining  what  books  their  several  departments  need.  J 
is  assumed  that  each  will  keep  his  eyes  open  both  to  the  state  of  i' 
library  and  to  the  growth  of  ideas,  at  least  in  his  own  special  fiel  |0' 
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iiiqiiii y.  Till'  j;ro\vtli  df  the  libiiir.v  for  tlu*  special  bcnelit  of  tlic  otlieers 
jfinstnu'tion  tluMiiselvos,  will  iJiDpeily  couie  up  under  the  head  of  piiv- 
leges  granted  to  oflicers,  and  need  not  be  considered  here. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

I  Wliat  the  elassilicalion  ol'  a  library  slioyld  be,  is  a  question  mueh 
liioro  easily  asUed  than  ans^Yered.  There  are  objections  to  all  plans.  A 
ilitliculty  sometimes  arises  out  of  the  tendency,  where  the  plail  adopted 
iloes  not  i)rove  perfectly  satisfactory,  to  change  it  gradually  as  uew 
nooks  are  distributed.  This  will  woi  k  ruin  to  all  order.  A  slightly'  im- 
i>erreet  i)lan  strictly  followed  is  far  better  than  two  plans  at  once.  To 
iivoid  all  occasiou  for  this  confusion,  aud,  what  is  perhaps  more  impor- 
laiit,  to  have  the  successive  generations  of  students  carry  away  with 
diein  proper  notions  of  the  relations  of  books  to  each  other,  the  classi- 
lication  should  be  very  carefully  considered,  once  for  all,  by  men  of  the 
Ividest  experience  with  libraries,  and  of  good  practical  common  sense. 
j  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  and  many  plans  care- 
jully  prepared,  but  it  is  evident  that  beyond  certain  general  outlines  no 
jlassitieation  can  be  made  which  wonld  be  suited  to  all  libraries. 

It  would  be  some'svhat  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  discuss  this  subject. 
|it  length.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  classification 
K  a  college  library  best  adapted  to  its  proper  administration.  Here, 
[gain,  the  leading  question  is,  How  shall  the  library  become  the  most 
|»erfect  educational  apparatus  ?  JSTow,  I  liave  tried  to  show  that  it 
tboiikl  grow  up  around  the  different  departments  of  instruction.  I 
iiink  also  that  no  better  iiractical  classification  can  be  devised  than 
hat-  whose  general  plan  is  based  upon  the  classification  of  instruction 
uder  the  several  officers.  Not  that  the  number  of  classes  should 
e  incomplete,  nor  the  classes  mixed,  because  at  any  given  time  the 
jicnlty  was  not  all  that  might  be  desired,  but  that  the  division  of 
jocks  should  corrcvspond  on  the  whole  to  that  division  of  the  instruction 
jhich  is  best  suited  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  institution.  Such 
j  classification  cannot  be  said  to  be  unphilosophical,  and  it  serves  the 
jnrposes  of  both  teacher  and  student  admirably.  Each  teacher  has  his 
kn  class  of  books  where  he  cJin  examine  it,  and  watch  its  growth  most 
Hisily,  and  add  its  full  force  to  the  means  of  instruction  in  his  dep'art- 
jieot.  Students,  having  become  familiar  with  a  certain  division  of 
jionght  in  their  daily  studies,  if  that  of  the  library  corresponds,  can 
ter  upon  the  use  of  it  with  very  little  difficulty. 

Whatever  classification  he  adopts,  every  librarian  is  constantly  per- 
h'xed  with  books  which  belong  in  no  class  in  particular,  but  which 
ould  go  equally. well  in  several.  I  know  no  better  rule  for  such  cases 
lan  to  ignore  the  title,  examine  the  book  in  detail,  and  jnit  it  into 
>at  department  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  most  extensively  used.  This 
■'•thod  has  the  merit  at  least  of  be:n.:r  prrctical. 
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ARRANGEME]N'T. 

Were  the  readers  always  to  call  for  books  from  their  catalogue  iiiimbe 
and  the  librarian  to  act  as  a  mere  servant  to  take  them  down  and 
them  up,  it  would  make  little  difference  how  they  were  arranged,  pi 
vided  only  that  tlie  catalogue  referred  to  their  shelves.     But  if  be 
officers  and  students  are  to  make  a  study  of  the  books  collectively 
well  as  individually,  and  the  librarian  is  to  be  a  teacher  of  their  use,  tt 
must  be  arranged  "with  these  ends  in  view.    Dictionaries,  cyclopiiLHli 
gazetteers,  maps,  and  other  works  of  reference  are  best  kej^t  wh( 
every  reader  can  have  free  and  easy  access  to  them  during  all  libra 
hours.     If  the  management  of  the  [library  should  involve  the  use 
separate  reading  room  they  might  be'kept  there,  where  also  the  bet 
class  of  reviews  and  magazines  could  be  [used  before  the  volumes 
which  they  belong  were  complete  for  binding.     It  should  be  reraarke< 
however,  in  passing,  that  a|miscellaneous  reading  room,  where  all  sor 
of  periodicals  are  regularly  received,  is  at  best  of  very  doubtful  ednc 
tional  value.     Where  no  room  i§  specially  devoted  to  geueral  readin 
reviews  and  magazines  arejbest  treated  in  every  respect  as  books.    Afti 
the  works  of  reference,  and  the  periodicals,  the  arrangement  should  folio 
the  classification  as  far  as^ possible.     Then  the  reader  can  pursue  tl 
study  of  a  subject  or  the  examination  of  a  class  of  books  with  ea, 
and  the  librarian  and  his  assistants,  when  experienced  in  the  das- 
fication,  can  manage  the  library  in  all  its  departments  intelligent! 
To  facilitate  the  finding^of  books  the  shelves  in  each  class  or  depai 
ment  should  be  numbered, 'and  the  class  mark  and  number  of  the  sh( 
of  each  book  entered  in  the  catalogue.     The  class  and  shelf  should  al 
be  very  clearly  marked  on^the  cover  of  the  book  inside.     Labels  on  t 
outside  would  be  preferable  if  they  were  not  so  easily  worn  off.    ' 
number  the  books  on  a  shelf  seems  to  me  an  unnecessary  labor,  as 
shelf  is  so  easily  looked  over. 

OLD    BOOKS   AJs'D   PAMrHLETS. 

One  is  often  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  old  books.  The  grow . 
of  college  libraries  does  not  contemplate  the  accumulation  of  large  qua- 
titles  of  strictly  ephemeral  books,  and  yet  many  which  are  very  usell 
for  a  time  are  eventually  left  behind  by  the  progress  of  the  scienc'j. 
Some  of  these,  like  the  moraines  along  the  path  of  a  glacier,  are  vaj- 
able  to  mark  the  progress  of  thought  and  discovery;  but  many  of  tlm 
mark  nothing  in  particular  but  the  bookmaking  spirit  of  their  autlio  • 
]!fow,  a  public  library  is  not  to  be  treated  as  one  would  treat  his  own  privt ' 
collection.  If  one's  habits  of  reading  do  not  require  him  to  keep  a  bo'^ 
which  he  has  outgrown,  or  which^has^been  superseded  by  a  new  editici 
or  which  never  was  worth  its  room  on  his  private  shelves,  he  is  likeiyp 
sell  it  or  give  it  away.  As  to  his  own  wants  he  can  judge  pretty  ac<j- 
rately,  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future;  but  this  can  never  p 
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(lone  for  tlic   readers  of  .1  public  library.     Some  circiunstauee  wliolly 
apart  from  ^he  merits  of  a  book,  as  tlie  family  association  of  the  aiitlior 
[or  the  donor,  may  put  it  in  <;reat  demand  by  men  who  would  be  justly 
'offended  at  lindin.^-  it  consioued  to  the  scxtii'ty  of  rubbish  ;  and  it  is  <|uit«' 
I  as  impossible  to  predict  the  future  demaiul  for  a  book.     It  may  stand  on 
'the  shelves  a  decade  untouched,  and  then,  l)y  some  eveut  in  the  literary 
!  or  scientific  world,  be  called  forth  and  wanted  by  everybody.     For  these 
[reasons,  ami  others  which  might  be  jjiven,  it  is  f;;enerally  thought  better 
t  to  suffer  a  little  inconvenience  from  a  mixture  of  the  useful  with  the 
apparently  useless  volumes  than  to  attempt  a  separation. 
:     It  may  be  remarked  just  here,  for  the  encouragement  of  readers  in 
'new  and  well  selected,  though  small,  libraries,  that  it  is  not  by  count- 
ling  the  number  of  volumes  iu  dillerent  collections  that  the  facilities  they 
! enjoy  are  to  be  compared  with  those  offered  by  the  large,  old  ones.    As 
llibraries  grow  old,  the  decay  of  value  is  enormous.    One  suffers  great  dis- 
iappointment  when  he  visits  the  old  libraries,  and  finds  that  their  numbers, 
jiuagnificent  at  a  distance,  are  largely  made  up  of  books  which  are,  to 
every  one  but  a  historian  or  l)ibiiogra[)her,  as  dead  as  the  Egyptian 
kings. 

Closely  related  to  the  disposal  of  the  old  books  is  the  Cjuestiou,  what 
'shall  be  done  with  the  pamphlets  1  Unquestionably  the  most  useful 
land  the  most  useless  parts  of  a  librarj-  are  to  be  found  among  its  pani- 
[phlets.  A  ripe  scholar  may  condense  the  results  of  years  of  study  into 
|a  monograph,  which  is  published  unbound.  You  receive  it  in  the  same 
lUiail  with  the  harangues  of  a  dozen  half-fledged  politicians  and  the 
'circulars  of  a  score  of  quack  doctors.  What  shall  be  done  with  them  ? 
'It  is  the  fashion  in  some  large  libraries  to  reject  nothing.  The  adver- 
jtisemeDt  of  every  new  sewing-machine  is  said  to  have  its  place  in 
Ihistory.  It  is  not  difticult  in  such  places  to  get  up  a  magnificent  show 
!of  numbers.  Various  methods  of  classitication  have  been  adopted  for 
juamphlets.  In  my  own  opinion,  if  a  pamphlet  is  worth  saving  at  all,  a 
{pile  large  enough  for  a  thick  volume  is  worth  a  cheap  binding.  I  can 
(Strongly  recommend  the  method  which  I  have  myself  practiced  for 
(some  years,  and  to  which  few  objections  have  arisen.  I  classify  all  my 
|[)amphlets  precisely  as  I  do  my  books.  Having  my  departments  of 
wooks  numbered,  1  fix  the  classification  by  writing  the  number  boldly 
jttith  a  colored  pencil  on  each  pamphlet.  The  better  class,  those  which 
|ire  eventually  to  receive  a  good  substantial  binding,,  are  thou  dis- 
|tribated  in  cases  likewise  numbered.  The  contents  of  these  cases  are 
iKept  indexed  in  alphabetical  order.  The  poorer  class,  which  contains 
f;he  great  majority,  are  kept  with  less  care  in  piles  according  to  their 
j'uimbers,  and  without  indexing.  While  they  remain  unbound  it  is  not 
ilitBcult  to  find  any  pamphlet  if  its  subject  is  known.  This  is  the  easitr 
iiince  the  collection  is  never  allowed  to  become  large.  When  a  case  of 
j-he  valuable  or  a  pile  of  the  less  valuable  ones  contains  enough  of  a 
i^nitable  size  they  are  bound  together.     The  references  in  the  pamphlet 
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iiult'x  ;iie  tlien  traiisleired  to  the  intlcx  of  miscellaneous  literature.  By 
the  original  elassificatiou  of  Ibem  all  tbe  parts  of  each  belong  to  tli( 
same  department  in  the  library  where  the  book  now  finds  its  place 
With  very  little  attention  I  am  able  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  n 
great  pile  of  miscellaneous  pamphlets  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  manage 
The  less  valuable  volumes  can  be  bound  at  an  expense  of  thirty  oi 
forty  cents  each,  and  when  tables  of  contents  are  arranged  they  arc 
often  very  useful.  Xearly  every  department  in  the  library  under  uia 
charge  contains  some  of  these,  some  departments  a  great  many. 

CATALOGUING. 

It  is  with  cataloguing  as  with  classifying,  the  objections  to  any  i)la; 
are  so  numerous  and  so  forcible  that  nothing  but  an  imperative  deiuam 
Avill  induce  one  to  undertake  it  at  all.  Some  years  ago  I  wrote  to  Mi 
W.  F.  Poole,  the  author  of  the  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  for  pra( 
tical  advice  about  cataloguing.  He  encouraged  me  in  his  answer  h, 
saying,  ''  Whatever  ])lan  you  adopt,  you  will  not  go  far  before  beiii 
sorry  you  did  not  adopt  some  other."  As  it  turned  out  he  was  uc 
altogether  wrong.  As  one  studies  this  subject  it  seems  more  and  mor 
strange  that  the  making  of  a  catalogue  should  not  have  become,  afters^ 
many  centuries  of  the  existence  of  libraries,  like  the  binding  of  a  bool 
an  operation  perfectly  well,  understood.  It  has  great  difiiculties,  an 
there  seems  to  be  little  "progress  in  the  work  of  removing  them.  Ever 
librarian  has  to  take  them  up  almost  anew.  It  is  as  if  every  man  shoul 
insist  on  making  his  own  coat  because  his  back  is  slightly  different  froi 
every  other  man's. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  subject  of  cataloguing  at  lengt' 
but  merely  to  point  out  what  seems  to  be  the  present  tendency,  an 
make  a  practical  suggestion.  In  some  of  the  largest  libraries  of  tl- 
country  the  card  system  has  been  exclusively  adopted.  Several  of  the 
have  no  intention  of  printing  any  more  catalogues  in  book  form.  X 
others,  cards  are  adopted  for  current  accessions,  with  the  expectation  : 
jirinting  supplements  from  them,  from  time  to  time.  I  think  the  tei 
dency  of  the  smaller  libraries  is  to  adopt  the  former  plan,  keeping 
manuscript  card  catalogue  of  books  as  they  are  added,  without  a  thoug 
of  printing.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  within  the  last  ftj 
months,  four  large  libraries  in  ISew  England.  All  were  busy  niakii' 
cards;  only  one  expected  to  i)rint.  Turning  over  their  annual  report' 
quite  a  large  percentage  of  their  several  working  forces  was  put  do^l' 
in  the  cataloguing  department.  On  comparing  the  cards,  the.t  vr(;' 
found  to  contain  substantially  the  same  thing.  Coming  home,  my  o<f 
regular  work  required  the  preparation  of  the  same  kind  of  cards,    .f 


the  library  of  the  Pochester  Theological  Seminary,  a  few  blocks  from  iij, 
they  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Now,  consider  the  waste  of  eiierj" 
throughout  the  country  if  the  card  system  is  to  prevail,  as  seems  pnj- 
able.     Every  book  has  its  card  or  cards,  and  every  library  that  has  It 
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book  wants  tlioso.  canLs  iu  substantially  the  same  form.  lUit,  instead 
of  that  cooperation  which  would  have  the  cards  made  by  men  of  exi)e- 
rience  at  the  great  libraries,  and  printed  once  for  all,  and  sent  iii)on 
order  throu^xhout  the  country,  the  dift'erent  libraries  are  paying*  men, 
often  inexperieiu^ed,  to  make  them  in  manuscript  each  for  itself.  Let 
the  directors  of  a  library  of  10,000  volumes  determine  to-day  to  make  a 
card  catalogue  dc  novo,  they  can  take  no  advantage  whatever  of  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  book  they  have  has  had  its  cards  made  over  and  over 
again  at  great  expense.  And  further,  the  librarian  who  has  his  catalogue 
complete  to  date,  can  take  no  advantage,  when  piles  of  new  books  are 
received,  of  the  cards  which  scores  of  other  librarians  are  making  of  those 
same  books.  Now,  without  further  words,  it  would  seem  that  a  simple 
plan  might  be  devised  by  which  it  would  be  possible  for  a  thousand  libra- 
ries to  order  their  cards  by  number,  carefully  prepared  and  neatly  printed, 
whenever  required ;  and  that  too  for  a  very  small  sum  compared  with  the 
expense  of  making  them.  This  method  would  be  free  from  many  of  the 
objections  which  have  arisen  against  the  plans  for  co-operation'  in  cata- 

'  The  great  advantages  of  co-operation  among  librarians,  in  the  preparation  of  a  card 
catalogue,  seem  to  have  become  apparent  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Thus 
the  Loudon  Times  of  March  18,  1H76,  contains  the  following : 

"A  correspondent  of  the  Academy  writes:     .    .     .     'When  I  was  librarian  myself, 

I  always  wondered  at   the  extraordinary  waste  of  po.wer  in  cataloguing  new  books. 

While  I  was  writing  my  slip,  according  to  the  rule  followed  in  most  English  libraries, 

1  I  felt  that  there  were  probably  a  hundred  people  doing  exactly  the  same  work  which 

I  was  doing,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world.     Yet, 

'what  would  be  easier  than  to  have  my  slip  printed,  and  any  number  of  copies  sent 

I  roand  by  book-post  to  every  library  in  Europe  ?     With  a  little  arrangement,  every 

{English  book  might  be  catalogued  at  the  British  Museum,  every  French  book  at  the 

I  BibliothtVjue  Nationale,  every  German  book  at  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  every 

Kassian  book  at  St.  Petersburg,  etc.    At  a  trifling  expense  these  printed  slips  might  be 

sent  to  every  small  or  large  library,  and  each  of  them  might  have  three  or  four  kinds 

{ of  catalogues :  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  authors,  a  chronological  catalogue,  a 

jlocal  catalogue,  a  catalogue  classified  according  to  subjects,  etc.     Even  when  a  library 

lis  too  poor  to  buy  a  book,  the  slip  might  be  useful  in  its  catalogue.    The  saving  that 

jmight  thus  be  efl'ected  would  be  very  considerable.    The  staff  of  librarians  might  be 

igreatly  reduced,  and  the  enormous  expense  now  incurred  for  catalogues,  and  mostly 

imperfect  catalogues,  would  dwindle  down   to  a  mere  nothing.     There  are,  of  course, 

other  ways  in  which  the  same  object  might  be  attained,  if  only  the  principal  librajTies 

would  agree  on  a  common  line  of  action.     Each  author  might  be  requested  to  write  a 

■proper  slip  of  his  own  book,  and  the  publisher  might  forward  copies  of  these  slips  with 

jthe  book  itself.    All  this  and  much  more  could  be  done  if  a  general  understanding  was 

pnce  arrived  at  among  the  heads  of  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe.     If  we  look  at 

fhe  balance-sheets  of  these  libraries,  the  diflferences  are  very  great.     The  expenses  are, 

f)f  course,  much  greater  where  books  are  lent  out  than  where  they  are  not.     But  even 

^here  the  expenses  are  lowest,  the  chief  item  of  expenditure  is  always  the  catalogue. 

A  few  resolutions,  carried  at  an  international  congress  of  librarians,  might  cause  a 

jiaving  of  many  thousands  of  pounds  annually,  and  would  certainly  give  us  better 

[catalogues  than  we  find  at  present,  even  in  the  best  administered  libraries.'  " 

^Ir.  Justin  Winsor,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  several  months  ago  suggested, 

'>iigh  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  that  publishers  might  send  out  with  each  book  a  card , 

which  should  be  printed  the  title  and  a  bibliographical  notice  of  the  book  iu  proper 

33  E 
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loguing  heretofore  proposed.  Here  is  a  real  work  to  be  done,  which  the 
library  economy  of  oar  country  greatly  demands  even  now;  the  futurt' 
demand  cannot  be  estimated.  To  insure  profit  to  a  publisher  needs  only 
the  co-operation  of  a  few  leading  libraries.  Is  there  not  some  influential 
publisher  who  can  organize  such  a  cooperation  ?  As  the  practice  uow  is, 
I  am  not  sure  but  it  would  be  better  for  half  a  dozen  colleges  to  agree  upon 
the  form  of  a  card,  and  unite  their  usual  cataloguing  expenses  to  secure 
a  more  skilful  preparation  and  a  printed  card.  Whatever  local  data  the 
cards  would  require  could  easily  be  added  with  a  pen.  But  the  card 
system  is  comparatively  new,  and  perhaps  not  yet  general  enough  to 
expect  from  it  so  great  results. 

INDEXING. 

The  extent  to  which  a  library  should  be  indexed  depends  upon  tin 
value  which  is  set  upon  monographs.  Clearly  the  best  ones,  whether 
found  in  separate  ijamphlets,  in  periodical  literature,  in  miscellaneous 
essays,  or  in  reports  of  learned  societies,  are  of  sufficient  value  to  justify 
some  expense  in  making  them  easy  of  acjess.  An  alphabetical  index 
to  this  class  of  writings  is  especially  valuable  among  students,  who,  in 
the  investigation  of  subjects,  wish  to  supplement  their  study  of  elaborate 
treatises  by  the  briefly  stated  views  of  the  essayists.  There  may  h. 
danger  of  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  reading  of  essays  and  reviews  fui 
careful  and  consecutive  courses  of  reading.  But  it  is  not  an  intelligen; 
mode  of  checking  this  tendency  to  set  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tlii 
reader's  choice.  Better  make  the  whole  library  accessible,  and  thei 
take  a  little  pains  to  teach  the  relative  places  of  its  several  parts  in  tli 
estimation  of  true  scholars.  A  well  written  essay  is  often  all  one  caii 
find  it  practicable  to  read  on  a  subject.  Three  or  four  hours  of  sue'; 
reading  will  often  give  him  what,  without  the  essay,  he  would  neve] 
get  at  all.     And  further,  as  a  preparation  for,  and  a  supplement  to,  | 


form,  to  be  inserted  ia  the  oatalo^ue  of  a  library.  Tiie  following  from  the  same  jourui i 
of  May  20,  1870,  shows  that  the  plan  meets  with  favor  ;  and,  doubtless,  if  onceadopte; 
by  a  few  of  the  leadin-^  publishers  it  would  soon  become  the  general  usage  :,  J 

"The  plan  has  already  received  some  indorsement  from  the  trade,  but  we  are  pr| 
senting  it  now  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  the  libraries.  | 

"If  such  a  slip  were  printed,  the  libraries  could  get  as  many  copies  as  they  desirtj 
without  difliculty  from  their  local  bookseller  or  from  the  publisher  ;  and  it  is  even  en, 
gested  that  such  a  slip  can  take  the  place  iu  small  libraries  of  the  book,  until  tlj 
library  itself  be  in  a  condition  to  purchase  it  directly.  It  would  also  be  very  useful  | 
the  library  and  to  the  publisher  alike  by  encouraging  members  of  circulating  librarij 
to  order  books.  In  fiict,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  seems  to  us  it  wouhl  be  both  prol 
able  to  the  publisher  and  useful  to  the  libraries,  and  we  should  be  glad  if  the  8Ugg< 
tion  should  call  forth  the  opinions  of  practiced  librarians." 

In  justice  to  Professor  Robinson  it  should  be  said  that  whatever  merit  attaches 
priority  of  conception  in  this  plan  seems  to  belong  to  him,  inasmuch  as  his  views  w«^i 
matured  and  presented  to  many  leading  libr.ariaus  of  the  country,  as  well  as  prepau 
for  publication,  more  tlian  two  years  before  the  writer  in  the  Academy  made  his  p.' 
public— EiMTOKs. 
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oourso  of  rt'adiii^'  of  tlio   ^roat   stamlartl  works  on  any  siibjjict,  inoiio- 
<jriii)lis  have  a  very  iuiportaiit  i)hu'i'.     Tlioy  are  often  written  by  the 
ablest  specialists  of  the  age,  and  generally  published  where  they  have 
the  indorsement  of  scholarly  editors.     Whether  the  rapid  increase  of 
writings  of  this  class  is  evidence  of  intellectual  growth  or  decay,  a  col- 
lege lihrary  at  the  present  day  must  possess  the  best  of  them  at  least; 
I  and  a  librarian  ought  uot  to  let  their  use  be  governed  by  chance.    They 
I  can  be  made  eminently  useful.     It  is  best,  then,  to  index  all  that  have 
j  the  appearance  of  being  permanently  valuable.     Having  undertaken 
I  this  work  somewhat  vigorously  years  ago  in  the  library  under  my  charge, 
j  and  seen  how  useful  a  large  part  of  the  collection  which  had  previously 
been  almost  useless  at  once  became,  I  have  thought  it  better  of  late  to 
,  err  on  the  side  of  indexing  too  much  rather  than  too  little.     1  may  dis- 
j  miss  this  subjfect  now  by  reference  to  the  lull  description  of  my  method, 
j  contained  elsewhere  in  this  report,'  only  adding  a  hope  that  the  time  may 
soon  come  when  by  the  co-operation  of  libraries  the  fruits  of  this  work, 
its  well  as  of  cataloguing,  may  be  more  widely  enjoyed  and  the  expense 
greatly  reduced. 

LIBRARY   PRIVILEGES. 

Having  prepared  the  library  for  use,  it  is  proper  to  consider  next  the 
privileges  to  be  granted  to  its  readers.  For  the  officers  of  instruction  I 
have  treated  the  library  as  an  ap})aratus.  It  is  theirs  to  u$e,  both  to  in- 
crease their  own  personal  efficiency  and  supplement  and  illustrate  their 
teaching.  The  only  special  privilege  accorded  to  them  which  should  be 
mentioned  here  is  the  purchase  of  books  for  their  special  use  which  do 
not  bear  directly  on  their  daily  work  in  the  lecture  room.  Xo  one  will 
doabt  the  propriety  of  furnishing  teachers  with  the  means  of  keeping  in 
the  front  rank  of  their  profession.  The  cause  of  education  is  best  served 
thereby,  though  it  require  the  i^urchase  of  books  which  no  student  is 
likely  to  touch.  How  far  a  college  should  promote  science  by  equipping 
its  professors  for  original  investigations  outside  of  their  official  duties, 
mast  depend  u[)on  its  general  purposes  and  the  extent  of  its  means. 
Certainly  no  one  can  rightfully  claim  this  for  one  department  till  the 
others  are  reasonably  provided  for.  The  duty  of  a  teacher  to  watch  over' 
bis  part  of  the  library  requires  him  to  do  it,  not  for  his  own  purposes, 
Imt  for  those  of  general  education,  directly  or  indirectly. 

SHALL  STUDENTS  TAKE  BOOKS  OUT  ? 
t 

Among  the  first  of  the  privileges  to  be  granted  to  students  is  that  of 
:arryiug  books  to  their  rooms,  to  be  used  there.  To  this  there  are  many 
»Qd  serious  objections  which,  I  learn,  are  allowed  to  prevail  at  several 
colleges  of  good  standing,  viz,  the  books  are  worn  out;  some  are  never 
retorned ;  they  are  not  in  the  library  when  wanted  for  consultation. 
Phese  and  other  similar  objections  might  have  been  forcible  when  books 

rejare  enough  to  be  a  luxury.    It  was  doubtless  wise,  then,  to  regard 

'  ^'O  Cliapter  XXIX,  Indexing  IVriodical  Literatnre. — Edhors. 
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the  preservation  of  a  library  as  the  chief  end  of  its  administration.  Bat 
now  the  chief  end  is  its  use.  If  properly-  used,  the  wearing  out  of  the 
good  books  is  the  best  possible  indication.  As  to  the  loss  by  failure  to 
return,  I  quote  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Boston  Public  Library : 

Tbe  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  made  application  to  use  the  library  since 
1867  now  amounts  to  90,782,  of  whom  14,599  were  entered  during  the  last  year.  .  .  . 
The  number  of  books  lost  daring  the  year  was  ^5,  or  about  1  to  every  9,000  of  circula- 
tion. 

After  such  a  report  it  is  clear  that  if  books  are  lost  among  a  few  hun- 
dred students,  who  are  nearly  every  day  together,  it  must  be  due  to  ill 
management.  The  objection  that  books  are  not  in  the  library  when 
wanted  for  reference  can  apply  with  force  only  to  a  very  limited  num- 
ber, which  it  is  customary  to  reserve  from  the  circulation.  What  isj 
wanted  is  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  a  library,  but  a  large  per-i 
centage  of  its  most  useful  books  will  be  of  very  little  account  to  yoaud 
men  if  their  "use  is  to  be  confined  to  a  public  reading  room. 

ACCESS   TO   THE   SHELVES. 

In  seekiog  for  the  highest  working  power  of  a  library,  our  question; 
come  up  in  this  order  :  First,  what  use  will  increase  its  power  ?  Then 
what  restrictions  must  be  placed  upon  that  use  for  the  sake  of  preser 
vation  %  Whatever  privileges  were  granted  or  denied  when  books  weri 
scarce  and  newspapers  and  magazines  few,  the  time  has  come  to  pro 
pare  students  for  the  intelligent  use  of  many  books  and  the  society  o 
many  readers.  With  that  end  in  view,  for  many  reasons  the  bars  shouli 
be  taken  down  under  proper  regulations. 

First  of  all,  because  the  study  of  the  library,  as  such,  is  a  very  iuipor 
ant  part  of  a  student's  education.  The  complaint  iS  made,  and  it 
doubtless,  well  founded,  that  the  present  tendency  is  to  drift  away  froi 
the  solid  reading  which  made  the  scholars  of  past  generations,  and  \- 
contented  with  the  easy  reproductions  of  thought  in  the  newspape 
and  magazines.  How  many  men  are  satisfied  with  one  or  two  reviev: 
of  a  book,  when  the  book  itself  is  within  their  reach  and  might  far  bett' 
speak  for  itself !  In  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  to  be  studied  and  thin;; 
to  be  learned,  we  grow  impatient.  Turning  over  books  leisurely  ai' 
brooding  over  subjects  till  one  grows  familiar  with  the  great  authors  ; 
the  past,  and  learns  to  love  them,  is  seldom  indulged  in.  The  daily  • 
weekly  newspaper  is  ever  before  us.  If  this  and  succeeding  generatio  i 
fail  to  produce  scholarship  commensurate  with  their  advantages,  will 
not  be  largely  due  to  the  frittering  away  of  time  which  might  be  sptjt 
on  good  authors  over  short  and  carelessly  written  paragraphs  on  iusj- 
uificant  current  events  %  A  young  man  who  is  ashamed  to  be  ig> 
rant  of  the  common  newspaper  gossip,  who  is  ever  placing  the  tridesjt 
the  present  before  the  great  events  of  the  past,  is  never  found  huugr 
ing  and  thirsting  for  scholarship.  He  has  little  time  and  less  disp<ji- 
tiou  for  thoughtful  and  protracted  study  of  the  masters  in  science  a^ 
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« 
literature.  Now,  by  all  means,  lot  this  tendency  be  counteracted  by  an 
introthiction  to  the  library,  liemove  the  barriers  and  make  familiarity 
with  well  cho.^en  authors  as  easy  as  practicable.  No  habit  is  more 
uncertain  or  more  cai)ricious  than  that  of  a  student  in  a  library.  ]Ie 
wauts  to  thumb  the  books  wliicli  he  cannot  call  for  by  name.  It  is  not  an 
iillo  curiosity.  lie  wants  to  know,  and  has  a  right  to  know,  a  good  deal 
more  about  them  than  can  be  learned  from  teachers  and  catalogues. 
Deny  him  this,  and  he  turns  awa}'  disa[)i)()inted  and  discouraged  ;  grant 
him  this,  and  his  interest  is  awakened,  his  love  for  books  increased,  and 
the  habit  of  reading  will  most  likely  be  formed. 

Another  reason  for  opening  the  doors  and  encouraging  familiarity 
with  the  library  is  suggested  by  the  question  so  often  put  by  young 
graduates,  especially  young  clergymen,  What  books  shall  I  buy  f     In  the 
ordinary  use  of  a  library  where  books  are  referred  to  by  teachers,  or 
selected  from  a  catalogue,  a  student  will  rarely  handle  more  than  four 
or  tive  hundred  volumes  in  a  course  of  four  years.     He  will  learn  some- 
thing, but  very  little,  of  a  few  more  which  he  does  not  handle.     During 
his  professional  study  he  may  become  acquainted  with  as  many  more. 
Of  all  these  he  will  care  to  possess  but  a  very  small  percentage.     How, 
then,  supposing  him  to  have  acquired  in  any  way  a  taste  for  books,  is 
I  he  to  learn  what  to  buy  ?     He  can  generally  spare  but  little  from  each 
I  year  s  income  for  his  library".     It  is  said  that  the  next  thing  to  possessing 
I  knowledge  is  to  know  where  to  look  for  it ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  next 
thing  to  owning  books  is  to  know  what  books  to  buy.     Besides  the  pur- 
j  chase  of  his  own  library,  many  a  young  bachelor  of  arts  or  science  finds 
I  himself^  soon  after  graduating,  in  a  town  where  a  new  public  library  is 
I  to  be  founded  or  an  old  one  enlarged.     He  is  supposed  to  have  had 
j  advantages  which  the  general  i)ublic  have  not  had.     They  are  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  what  he  knows.    He  ought  to  be  able  to  lead  them 
iutelli;<ently  and  keep  the  best  books  before  the  purchasing  committees. 
To  my  mind,  at  least,  questions  like  these,  of  constantly  increasing 
importance  as  they  are,  are  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  librarians 
and  library  committees.    A  young  man  who  spends  four  or  seven  years 
of  student  life  where  he  can  see  a  library,  but  cannot  reach  it,  generally 
jjust  fails  of  the  only  opportunity  which  is  ever  possible  both  to  acquire 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  reader  himself,  and  to  prepare  himself  to  mold 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  others. 

Again,  in  college  life  every  young  man  has  constantly  before  him  two 
or  three,  perhaps  four  or  five,  subjects  of  study.  Generally  text  books 
are  prescribed,  which  with  the  lectures  make  up  the  required  work. 
jXow  there  is  a  school-boy  way  of  going  through  such  a  course  of  study 
from  term  to  term,  learning  precisely  what  is  assigned,  and  never  look- 
ing to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  for  collateral  views  of  different 
writers.  Servility  and  narrowness  are  the  result.  There  is  also  a  maidy 
and  scholarly  method  of  making  the  required  study  only  the  nucleus 
iabout  which  are  to  be  gathered  the  results  of  much  interesting  and  prof- 
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itable  iuvestigation  —  the  pathway  of  thought  through  a  very  wide  field 
of  inquiry.    This  is  the  true  method  of  a  higher  education.     Take  as- 
tronomy for  an  ilhistration.     From  twelve  to  twenty  weejvs  are  devoted 
to  the  usual  course  of  lecture,  recitation,  and  examination — just  enough 
to  teach  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  the  science,  solve  a  few  illus- 
trative problems,  point  out  the  intellectual  value  of  its  processes,  its 
historical  development,  and  practical  bearings.     The  teacher  who  at- 
tempts even  these  finds  himself  limited  at  many  points  to  mere  sugges- 
tion.   The  reading  student  usually  acquires  the  facts  and  solves  the 
problems  of  the  lecture  room  very  readily.    He  comes  then  to  the  sugges- 
tions.    He  soon  makes  this  collateral  work  his  own  field.     He  feels  a 
manly  self-dependence  as  he  turns  over  for  himself  the  authors  whose 
opinions  have  been  accepted  or  rejected  by  his  teacher.     He  raises  per 
tinent  and  exhaustive  questions.     He  learns  the  names  and  something: 
of  the  lives  and  scientific  places  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  science 
what  it. is.     He  makes  memoranda  of  works  valuable  for  their  breadth 
and  accuracy  of  scientific  statement,  or  for  the  clearness  of  their  pop 
ular  method,  or  their  historical  places  in  the  growth  of  astronomical 
ideas.     When  the  term  of  study  is  ended  he  is  fitted  by  his  knowledge, 
and  much  more  by  his  method,  to  serve  the  public  wherever  his  lot  i> 
cast  on  all  general  questions  involving  the  study  of  astronomy.     Wliai 
I  have  said  of  astronomy  may  be  said  of  every  other  department  of  col 
lege  study,  and  of  some  of  them  with  much  greater  force.     But  the  coii; 
ditiou  of  all  this  work  is  a  proper  relation  to  the  library,     ^o  student! 
can  do  this  work  well,  and  few  will  undertake  it  at  all,  by  calling  fo 
books  from  a  catalogue.     A  reference  is  to  be  made,  a  date  to  be  tixed- 
a  question  of  authority  to  be  settled,  the  scientific  relation  of  two  me« 
to  be  ascertained,  a  formula  to  be  copied,  and  a  thousand  other  almos 
indefinable  little  things  to  be  done,  the  doing  of  which  rapidly  and  ini 
dependeutly  and  with  a  purpose  is  the  very  exercise  which  will  go  far  t 
make  the  man  a  broad  and  self-reliant  scholar.     To  do  them,  howevei 
a  man  must  stand  face  to  face  with  the  books  required.    Then  there  ar' 
books  to  be  selected  for  more  extended  reading,  apart  from  the  alcove;! 
One  can  be  read  carefully  out  of  half  a  dozen  of  nearly  equal  value.    A' 
hour  spent  in  turning  over  the  books  and  making  the  choice  is,  perhapj 
better  than  any  two  hours  spent  in  the  reading.    Something  is  learne| 
of  the  five  which  cannot  be  read,  but  which  may  be  of  great  service  fo 
future  reference;  and,  besides,  the  very  act  of  making  the  choice — wheiJ 
assistance  can  be  had  in  case  of  special  difficulty — is  a  valuable  educ.j 
tional  exercise.  .  j 

Notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  of  the  use  of  a  library  in  tlj 
manner  pointed  out,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  not  usually  contemplated  V 
college  library  regulations.  How  to  use  books  is  not  so  much  studiij 
as  how  to  get  and  preserve  them.  It  is  seldom  or  never  made  itstj 
an  end  to  be  attained  by  study.  I  have  seen  a  college  library  [ 
25,000  volumes  or  more,  all  in  most  beautiful  order,  everytliing  lookii 
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as  ptM*Fect  as  if  just  litti'd  up  for  a  critic;il  examination,  wluM-e  the  read- 
ing room  was  entirely  apart,  and  the  books  could  be  seen  by  students 
only  through  an  opening  like  that  of  a  ticket  office  at  a  railroad  station. 
The  reading  room  contained  dictionaries,  cyclopindias,  newspapers,  and 
magazines,  and,  it  was  said,  a  well  kei)t  iuanuscrii)t  catalogue  of  the 
library.  The  result  one  can  easily  conjecture ;  the  students  read  the 
newspapers,  and  the  libraiian  preserved  thi^  books.  At  another  college, 
whicli  has  good  claims  to  rank  among  the  tirst  in  the  country,  a  friend 
residing  as  a  student,  after  complaining  of  the  great  difficulty  of  using 
a  library  by  means  of  a  catalogue  and  with  no  access  to  the  shelves, 
writes  that  he  knows  it  contains  plenty  of  good  books,  for  he  got  in. 
through  a  window  one  Su/iday  and  spent  the  whole  day  there.  It  is 
pertinent  to  inquire  whether  the  interests  of  education  would  not  have 
been  promoted  by  allowing  such  a  young  man  to  ascertain  that  fact  on 
a  week  day.  lu  short,  it  is  the  usual  regulatiou  conspicuously  posted, 
"Students  are  not  allowed  to  take  books  from  the  shelves."  This  is 
reasonable,  perhaps  necessary,  as  a  general  rule;  but  when  one  inquires, 
as  I  have  in  several  of  the  most  prominent  college  libraries  of  the  coun- 
try, what  provision  is  made  for  the  student  to  look  through  the  cases, 
and  study  the  library  as  a  whole,  the  answer  is  either  that  there  is  no 
such  provision,  or  that  the  privilege  is  sometimes  granted  as  a  special 
favor  to  very  worthy  young  men. 

Now  the  preservation  of  the  books  is  a  very  important  consideration, 
and  the  general  regulation  guarding  the  shelves  a  most  healthful  one; 
but  the  proper  use  of  bojks,  collectively  as  well  as  individually,  is 
quite  as  important,  and  hence  the  propriety  of  some  special  provision 
to  that  end.  Granted  that  in  order  to  have  books  in  condition  to  be 
most  useful,  as  well  as  to  preserve  them,  they  must  be  protected  from 
too  promiscuous  hamdling  by  inexperienced  or  merely  curious  persons. 
Whatever  order  or  arrangement  is  adopted,  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  it  be  rigidly  observed.  Still  I  cannot  believe  that  regula- 
tions the  most  adequate  for  protection  are  at  all  incompatible  with 
jSnitable  provisions  for  use.  The  extent  and  kind  of  such  provision 
jpracticable,  or  even  desirable,  would  differ  widely  in  different  places. 
|Id  small  colleges  two  or  three  hours  set  apart  one  day  in  each  week, 
jwith  the  privilege  extended  to  all  tli,e  classes,  might  be  practicable  and 
Isufflcient;  in  larger  colleges  it  might  be  better  to  have  hours  set  apart 
jfor  particular  classes,  that  the  number  might  not  be  too  large  at  once. 
jOr  it  might  be  still  better  to  provide  for  such  work  at  certain  hours 
ffegalarly  each  week,  and  let  the  admission  be  regulated  by  previous 
Arrangement  with  the  librarian  T)r  other  officer.  The  number  to  be  pro- 
vided for  at  once  could  thus  be  adjusted  to  the  convenience  of  the  rooms 
pad  the  working  force  of  the  library,  and  wliat  is  quite  as  essential,  the 
Ptndents  admitted  could  be  definitely  put  upon  their  honor  in  the  enjoy- 
I'nent  of  such  a  privilege,  and  excluded  if  found  untrustworthy. 

I  have  tried  to  be  very  explicit  on  this  point,  because  1  am  satisfied 
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that  tbis  privilege,  wlien  it  is  extended  without  proper  restrictions, 
operates  to  the  great  injury  of  a  library,  especially  as  to  good  order; 
and  secondly,  because  I  believe  that  the  supposition  that  such  injury  is 
unavoidable,  is  far  too  ofcen  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  privi- 
lege altogether.  1  have  written  earnestly,  almost  in  the  style  of  an  j 
advocate,  because  in  ten  years'  experience  I  have  seen  the  best  results  I 
from  such  a  use  of  books  as  I  have  described.  The  two  hours'  work  done  i 
regularly  every  Saturday  in  this  library  by  an  average  of  forty  or  fifty  stu- 
dents, does  them  more  good  than  any  two  hours'  instruction  they  re- 
ceive through  the  week.  It  is  work  which  develops  their  powers,  anM 
•begets  the  habit  of  independent  research  and  the  love  of  books.  The 
questions  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  lectures  of  the  week  are 
then  chased  down  ;  books  are  selected  to  be  consulted  at  the  library, 
or  drawn  for  reading  at  home  during  the  coming  week.  All  the  advan- 
tages I  have  spoken  of  above,  and  many  more,  I  have  seen  growing  out 
of  this  privilege  in  the  library  over  and  over  again.  And  further,  it  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  privilege  is  sought  and  this  work  done  by 
the  best  students.  It  is  a  proper  supplement  to  the  prescribed  curricu- 
lum of  studies,  for  men  who  are  capable  of  extra  work.  In  no  case  has 
it  been  suspected  of  dissipating  the  energies  and  causing  a  neglect  of 
other  regular  duties.  The  injury  to  books  is  mainly  that  of  misplace- 
ment, which  with  suitable  instruction  and  safeguards,  can  be  reduced 
almost  to  zero.  The  temptation  to  carry  away  books  without  permis- 
sion is  probably  diminished  rather  than  increased,  as  the  privilege  of 
using  them  is  extended. 

INSTRUCTION   BY  LIBRARIANS.  I 

Having  prepared  the  library  for  use  and  considered  the  privileges  to 
be  granted,  we  come  now  to  the  assistance  needed.     Is  it  practicable,  orj 
even  possible,  to  give  such  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  as  to  makej 
a  considerable  number  of  every  college  class  bookish  men.     Everybody; 
knows  that  some  men  have  a  certain  facility  with  books  which  others: 
fail,  even  with  their  best  efforts,  to  acquire.     I  do  not  refer  to  booki 
worms,  those  men  to  whom  reading  is  an  end  in  itself,  whose  minds  art; 
mere  channels  for  a  stream  of  other  men's  thoughts.     I  mean  the  mei, 
whom  reading  makes  full,  to  use  the  thought  of  Bacon;  men  who  hav«| 
a  kind  of  intuition  of  what  to  read  and  how  to  read  it.     Clearly,  what' 
ever  can  be  done  in  this  direction  can  be  done  best  in  connection  witi; 
the  library;  and  it  is  not  certain  but  it  can  be  done  most  successful!;! 
by  the  librarian.     I  am  aware  that  a  librarian  is  not  always  ranke"! 
among  the  principal  educators  of  a  college  or  universitj'.     In  the  largj 
institutions,  his  business  qualifications  are  what  chiefly  recommend  hiraii 
in  the  smaller  ones  he  is  often  a  regular  professor,  having  charge  of  ' 
department  of  instruction,  and  is  expected,  as  librarian,  only  to  loO; 
after  and  direct  the  work  which  is  done  by  assistants.    In  either  cas»| 
his  character  as  librarian   requires  of  him  no  instruction.    He  is 
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curator  of  the  library,  nither  than  — what  ICrnerson  says  is  much  wanted  — 

ft  " profossor  of  books."     lint  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  whieh 

niiijht  be  done,  which  doubtless  are  done,  in  a  loose  and  irregular  way, 

and  consider  whether  there  is  not  a  demand  for  regular  and  systematic 

iustruetion  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

I      First.  A  brief  course  of  lectures  on  books;  how  to  get  them,  how  to 

'  keej)  them,  antl  how  to  use  them,  would  come  from  a  scholarly  librarian 

in  a  systematic  way  with  much  better  etl'ect  than  in  desultory  talks  from 

I  the  heads  of  ditterent  departments.     It  is  in   his  power  to  know  the 

reading  habits  of  students  much  better  than  any  one  else.     ''Are  you 

not  reading  too  rapidly  to  remember  what  is  in  these  books?"    said  I 

}  to  a  student  once,  who  was  taking  and  returning  heavy  volumes  of  his- 

l  tory  in  rapid  succession.     "You  may  examine  me  upon  them,  if  you 

,  please,'-  was  the  somewhat  curt  but  satisfactory  rei)ly.     Xow,  why  not  let 

1  the  librarian  follow  up  his  systematic  instruction  by  constant  personal 

I  examination,  which  is  the  most  successful  of  all  teaching  ?     Let  this  be 

j  understood,  by  oflicers  and  students  alike,  as  i)art  of  his  regular  duties. 

Let  students  feel  individually  under  his  direction  and  influence  in  their 

j  reading  and  investigation,  and  let  him  also  be  held  in  som^  degree 

1  responsible  for  their  success  in  this  work.     If  inexperienced  young  men 

1  are,  as  a  rule,  most  likely  to  fall  into  errors  and  make  blunders  in  their 

use  of  a  library,  and  thereby  lose  much  time,  or  become  discouraged 

altogether — and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are — then  there  is  great 

need  of  the  work  I  have  tried  to  describe.     And  further,  the  need 

J  appears  much  greater  when  we  count  up  the  number  of  students  whose 

{only  blunder  in  relation  to  the  library  is  that  they  pass  and  repass  it 

I  for  four  or  more  years  without  ever  making  one  serious  effort  to  make 

it  serviceable  to  themselves. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  only  in  general  terms  of  the  importance  of 
doing  something  to  encourage  reading,  correct  mistakes,  and  so  make  a 
jlibrary  attractive  and  useful  to  students  from  the  beginning  of  their 
iconrse.  1  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  giving  two  or 
jthree  examples  of  what  has  constantly  to  be  done  in  addition  to  public 
jlectures  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  and  what,  moreover,  can  be  done  well 
!only  by  a  man  who  is  on  the  spot  M'hen  the  books  are  consulted  or  se- 
jlected  for  reading,  let  him  be  librarian  or  professor.  It  is  assumed  all 
the  while  that  the  assistance  is  to  be  given,  as  is  always  the  case  among 
l^tudeuts,  to  young  men  of  little  experienc  '  with  books.  First  of  all,  one 
jlias  to  exj)laiu  the  importance  and  the  mode  of  learning  something  of  a 
pook  before  reading  it.  Before  spending  many  hours  over  a  book,  an  in- 
(teUigeut  reader  should  know  either  its  reputation  and  its  place  among 
pocks  in  its  department;  or,  if  anew^  book,  something  of  its  author;  or, 
|f  new,  and  the  author  unknow^n  or  undistinguished,  he  should  be  ac- 
huaiuted  with  these  facts  as  well,  and  then  read  it  in  some  degree  as  a 
jjritic.  Uy  learning  these  things  tirst,  he  knows  whether  the  book  is  to 
»e  received  entire  as  a  possession  to  him  for  all  time,  or  to  be  subjected 
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to  eliminations  and  restrictions.  How  many  young  students  of  law 
sit  down  to  Blackstone  with  the  best  intentions,  delighted  with  the 
first  few  lectures,  which  present  general  principles,  and  then  wade  on 
day  after  day  through  all  the  technicalities  and  intricacies  of  English 
common  law,  and  awaken  to  the  fact,  when  it  is  all  over,  that  what 
they  have  been  reading  is  to  them^  and  to  the  writers  of  to-day,  his- 
tory. So  it  is  generally,  in  history,  science,  art,  or  literature,  one  must 
have  his  eyes  open  to  a  book  before  he  reads  it.  This  is  not  impractica- 
ble; such  questions  as  who  the  author  was,  what  were  his  qualitica- 
tionsfor  writing,  his  purpose  in  writing  this  particular  book,  the  side  of 
the  questions  involved  towards  which  his  religion,  or  his  politics,  or  his 
philosophy  would  incline  him,  can  nearly  always  be  got  up  by  ref- 
erence to  a  few  cyclopedias  and  dictionaries.  The  further  questions 
regarding  the  judgment  which  the  reading  world  has  passed  upon  a 
book,  and  the  general  effect  it  has  produced  in  its  department  of 
thought,  questions  which  the  most  careful  reading  could  never  answer, 
are  of  sufticient  importance  to  the  scholarly  reader  to  justify  a  more 
difficult  research.  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further  here,  as  I  have 
treate<l  it  more  fully  in  another  place,^  and  pointed  out  the  demand  for 
a  librarj'  manual  which  should  contain  these  facts  about  books  in  the 
form' of  a  cyclopaedia.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  manual,  however,  the 
librarian  must  point  out,  by  general  instruction  and  by  private  assistance. 
how  they  are  to  be  found,  both  from  sources  outside  of  the  books  and 
by  the  earmarks  of  the  books  themselves. 

Another  example  of  what  a  college  librarian  has  alwaj'S  before  him 
to  do,  and  in  which  his  service  may  be  of  very  great  value,  is  found  ii 
the  investigation  of  subjects.    A  theme  is  chosen  or  assigned  for  ai 
essay,  which  to  the  student  becomes  as  real  a  subject  for  careful  invest! 
gation  as  if  on  his  discussion  of  it  depended  the  faith  of  a  church  or  tbt, 
fate  of  an  empire.    Should  he  consult  an  offiqer  of  instruction,  he  woolc 
very  likely  get  a  good  list  of  works  to  be  read  through  or  consulted  npoi 
it,  with  perhaps  some  opinion  as  to  their  respective  merits;  and  thi 
would  generally  be  all.      He  would  get  no  idea  of  order  in  his  reading' 
nor  learn  how  to  hunt  up  material  under  enigmatical  titles,  nor  how  t 
exhaust  his  resources  on  any  point  whatever.      VVliat  he  wants,  to  ei 
courage  him  in  doing  such  work  well,  is  to  be  shown  how  to  take  hold  of  i 
in  the  right  way  and  do  it  easily.    He  wants  not  results  but  a  method.  Ltj 
the  librarian  take  up  his  subject  in  one  or  two  cases,  and  show  him  bo; 
to  put  questions  to  a  library.    Take  a  subject,  for  example,  say  coinag. 
Let  the  librarian  turn  it  over  as  if  it  were  new  to  him.     It  is  historicuj 
we  must  look  over  the  books  on  general  history ;  it  is  an  art,  the  cas«j 
on  the  useful  arts;  it  is  very  ancient,  the  cases  on  antiquities;  it  fii' 
uishes  a  circulating  medium,  the  cases  on  political  economy  and  tinancj 
these  books  have  been  reviewed,  the  index  to  periodical  literature; 
has  been  the  subject  of  essays,  the  index  to  pamphlets  and  miscellaneo^ 

'  See  Chapter  XXXIV,  Titles  of  Books. —  Editoks. 
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literature.  (Jot  this  analysis  out  of  the  student  if  possible,  and  then 
show  him  how  many  dilViMont  i)arts  of  the  library  must  be  laid  under 
contribution  for  tlie  exhaustive  study  of  one  subject.  Accei)t  or  reject 
or  hold  subject  to  criticism  as  you  go  the  books  which  bear  upon  it,  ac- 
cording; as  they  appear  to  be  jjood,  bad,  or  doubtful.  Such  a  method 
cannot  be  tauj^ht  by  rules;  it  must  be  seen  a  few  times  to  make  it  easy. 
I  remember  readini;-  a  passa<;e  some  years  ago  iu  Littell's  Living  Age 
which  illustrates  this  subject  admirably.  It  is  worth  while  to  turn  to  it. 
The  subject  is  University  Education  in  Germany. 

It  is  iiotbiug  uncommon  for  tbe  lectures,  even  pnblic  lectures,  to  be  given  at  the  pro- 
fessor's house.  Five  or  six  of  us  attouded  Ehrenberg's  lectures.  He  received  us  in  his 
study,  in  the  midst  of  his  microscopes,  his  books,  and  his  menagerie  of  infusoria  bottled 
in  tubes.  We  would  talk  about  the  last  meeting,  iisk  the  exjjlanation  of  some  matter 
which  would  cause  a  long  digression;  in  looking  for  one  creature  in  the  tubes,  we 
would  come  upon  another,  and  the  lecture  had  to  be  begun  anew  ;  or  else  it  was  some 
obscure  reference  that  had  to  be  explained,  and  we  rummaged  through  the  library,  and 
the  result  was  that,  with  all  their  interruptions  and  irregularities,  these  lectures  were 
most  excellent  and  iirotitahle.  .  .  .  The  professor  teaches  as  he  works;  his 
courses  are  only  an  exposition  of  his  method.  He  explores  and  shows  how  a  subject 
is  to  be  explored.  It  has  been  said  that  a  (ierman  professor  "works  aloud"  before  his 
pupils  ;  the  phrase  is  very  accurate. 

Students  need  the  continual  oversight  of  the  librarian  also  in  apply- 
jiug  th(^  common  rule  of  Bacon,  that  "some  books  are  to  be  tasted, 
j others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested."    The 
[rule  sounds  well*.     A  young  man  gets  it  and  thinks  he  has  a  key  to  the 
juseof  a  library.     The  better  class  soon  learn  that  it  is  like  reading  a 
general  rule  to  an  apprentice  about  the  relative  use  of  the  dififerent  tools 
iu  his  chest.    The  question  is  who,  and  what,  and  when  ?     What  is  to 
be  tasted  by  one  is  to  be  chewed  and  digested  by  another;  and  the 
same  person  must  taste  a  given  book  at  one  time  and  chew  and  digest 
it  at  another.     ^Mistakes  here  are  most  likely  to  beget  loose  and  careless 
habits  of  reading,  which  in  the  end  destroy  a  taste  for  it  altogether. 
Large  plans  are  likely  to  be  laid  out  which  can  never  be  followed ;  great 
expectations  to  be  formed  which  cannot  be  realized.     Some  professor, 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  a  subject,  gives  a  lecture  full  of  enthusiasm, 
sets  forth  men  and  events  and  principles  like  a  panoramic  view ;  goes 
over  authors  and  books  with  his  praise  or  censure,  and  sends  a  score  of 
koang  men  to  the  library  fully  determined  to  read  all  they  can  get  on 
jthat  snliject.     The  pi^ofessor  even  thinks  his  eloquence  is  doing  much 
|for  the  reading  habits  of  his  class.     Next  week  another  professor  moves 
^he  class  in  a  similar  manner  on  another  subject,  and  another  class  of 
j^)Ooks  is  demanded.     Many  drift  thus  from  book  to  book,  leaving  all 
unfinished.     Others  resolve  to  follow  the  rule  sometimes  given  to  stu- 
leots:   "Finish  every  book  wUich  you  begin — either  as  a  penalty  for 
•ashly  beginning  it,  or  because  you  ought  to  be,  and  may  become,  inter- 
ested in  it.*'     After  laying  aside  iu  this  way  a  few  untinished  works,  or 
^•"^yiug  the  penalty  of  beginning  them,  a  large  percentage,  even  of  those 
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who  are  disposed  to  read,  drop  off  from  the  library,  simply  because  they 
have  not  counted  the  time  required  to  chew  and  digest  a  book.  They 
have  uo  plan.  One  or  two  volumes  properly  selected  and  thoroughly 
read,  and  a  score  of  others  properly  tasted  of,  would  perhaps  have  been 
l)racticable  in  each  case;  and  this  process  repeated,  as  occasion  should 
require,  throughout  the  course  of  study,  would  accomplish  very  much.  ' 
How  many  of  the  elaborate  histories,  such  as  Grote's  Greece,  Gibbon's 
Rome,  and  the  Pictorial  England,  have  had  their  first  volumes  at  the  I 
binder's  over  and  over  again,  just  because  students,  guided  by  the 
unqualified  references  of  the  professors,  have  resolved  upon  readiup^ 
these  great  works  through  by  course.  Had  they  sat  down  beforehand 
and  counted  the  cost,  they  would  either  have  taken  some  other  advice, 
or  provided  time  to  get  beyond  the  first  volume. 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  all  this  work  belongs  to  the  several  dei)art- 
ments  of  instruction,  and  that  each  officer  must  see  that  the  students 
read  around  his  own  lectures.  The  answer  is,  very  well,  if  they  will 
only  do  it  regularly  and  systematically  and  give  all  the  assistaucf 
required,  following  the  student  till  he  has  the  right  books,  and  ha> 
opened  them  at  the  right  jilaces;  and  if  they  will  make  a  business  ot 
directing  every  one  who  needs  it,  whether  he  requests  it  or  not,  and  ot, 
inspiring  him  with  a  love  for  a  library,  uot  in  one  department  only,  hut 
as  a  whole;  and  if  they  will  work  upon  a  plan,  so  as  not  to  cross  each 
other's  track,  one  advising  to  read  Grote  and  another  to  finish  it  as  i); 
penalty ;  in  short,  if  a  dozen  men  or  more  will  do  what  requires  the  care 
and  thought  and  personal  attention  of  a  single  man.  But  everybods 
knows  how  that  work  is  done  which  it  is  the  duty  of  many  to  do,  hui 
for  which  no  one  is  made  responsible. 

It  may  be  further  objected  that,  iu  so  many  and  so  diverse  depart; 
inents  of  learning,  no  one  man  is  capable  of  giving  advice  as  to  whaj 
and  how  to  read.    The  objection,  as  soon  as  started,  shows  the  imporl 
taiice  of  its  being  done  somehow^,  for  all  the  better  class  of  students  ar 
expected  to  choose  and  to  read  something  in  all  these  depactment? 
Now,  no  man  is  able  in  his  intercourse  as  a  teacher  with  several  hur 
dred  students  to  reach  his  ideal  of   usefulness  in  any  sphere.     Tb 
instruction  of  the  most  scholarly  librarian  will  not  be  perfect,  but  i 
will  be  much   better  than  no  regular  instruction  at  all.     Let  him  11 
chosen  as  an  educator;  let  it  be  his  recognized  duty  to  do  this  wor 
for  students  as  well  as  he  can,  to  make  a  study  of  it  for  life,  as  a  pn. 
fessor  of  Greek  studies  language;    let  him  make  reputation  for  himsej 
and  for  his  college  by  it;  give  him  credit  w^hen  he  is  able  to  make  us] 
ful  reading  attractive  to  young  men,  to  win  them  over,  from  the  hah, 
of  gazing  listlessly  at  the  backs   of  books,  to  an  intelligent  and  paj 
sionate  longing  to  learn  all  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  know  of  ail 
about  them  ;  give  him  such  duties  and  such  rewards,  and  though  sou! 
mistakes  will  be  made,  very  much  good  will  be  accomplished. 
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INSTRUCTION   BY   TEACHEUS. 

WluMi  the  libraiiiiii  has  ilonoall  ho  can,  there  will  roniiiii  much  instruc- 
tion tt)  1)0  jji\  on  by  tlio  teachers.    I  ha\'o  assiunod  that  the  professor  shonhl 
I  know  sotnethinj;  of  all  the  books  which  touch  his  course  of  instruction, 
and  that  it  is  his  business  to  use  them,  not  as  the  librarian  does,  to  teach 
what  a  library  is  and  how  to  use  it,  but  as  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of 
I  bis  department.     His  object  is  science,  or  language,  or  some  other  part 
•  of  the  general  course  of  study.     The  books  are  his  tools ;  students  are 
!  using  them  as  well  as  he.     In  their  hours  of  free  access  to  the  shelves 
I  scores  of  questions  will  arise  about  books  and  their  contents  which  will 
I  crop  out  in  his  lecture  room.     He  must  pass  judgment  upon  them  cor- 
)  rectly,  answering  questions  relative  to  authorship,  contents,  style,  lit- 
erary or  scientitic  value,  when  perhaps  he  least  expects  them  to  come 
up.    Besides,  he  will  be  expected  to  direct  the  reading  on  all  the  more 
i  technical  and  difficult  points  connected  with  his  instruction,  where  the 
librarian,  from  the  general  nature  of  his  work,  or  his  lack  of  minute 
reading,  must  necessarily  fail.     In  doing  this  it  is  best,  so  far  as  pos- 
( sible,  to  refer  to  the  library.    It  is  not  enough  to  mention  works  which 
jhe  happens  to  possess  himself,  but  which  the  student  is  ill  able  to  buy. 
jNor  is  it  sufficient  to  refer  to  any  books  in  the  library  that  contain  the 
I  subjects  under  investigation.    He  should  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  at  once 
lupou  the  very  best  material  that  can  be  had  for  the  purpose  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  to  state  why  it  is  the  best.    Otherwise  he  does  injustice  to 
[the  man  who  is  to  spend  his  time  in  the  reading.    Let  any  professor 
iwbo  wculd  encourage  reading,  and  make  the  library  supplement  bis 
iiiistruction  with  the  best  effect,  undertake  to  do  it,  not  by  public  lec- 
[tures,  however  eloquent,  but  by  making  the  best  references  in  the  proper 
(way,  in  the  first  place ;  and  also  by  meeting  his  students  singly  or  in 
[small  classes  in  the  alcoves,  and  guiding  them  patiently  through  all 
jtheir  most  difficult  investigations. 
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I.  What  kind  dk  catalocjue  :  gexkrat,  remauks:  1.  al tiior-catalogue  ;  2. 
subject-catalogue:  a.  general  remarks;  fe.  classed  ;  c.  dictioxarv;  d.  alpha- 
ketico-classed  ;  e.  comiuned  ;  /.  some  others;  </.  comparison;  7(.  some  othkr 
POINTS. —  II.  Whether  to  print:  1.  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  roth 
courses;  2.  SOME  details  of  management. —  III.  Tables:  1.  classification  o) 
catalogues;  2.  comparison  of  catalogues;  ?>.  cost  of  printing;  4.  chhono- 

LOGICAL  list   of  AMERICAN   CATALOGUES. 

I.— WHAT  KIND  OF  CATALOGUE. 

It  is  fortiniJite  for  those  wlio  have  the  use  of  a  library  if  tlieir  nuinberj 
is  80  small  and  their  character  so  high  that  they  can  be  admitted  to  tho' 
shelves  and  select  their  books  on  actual  examination.     As  that  is  often 
not  the  case,  a  catalogue  becomes  necessary,  and,  even  wben  it  is  tbej 
case,  if  the  books  are  numerous  there  must  be  some  sort  of  guide  to] 
insure  the  quick  finding  of  any  particular  book.      The  librarian  cauj 
furnish  some  assistance,  but  his  memory,  upon  which  he  can  rely  foij 
books  in  general  use,  is  of  no  avail  for  those  which  are  sometimes  wanted,' 
very  much,  although  "not  wanted  often.     And  a  librarian  without  a  cataj 
logne  would  be  utterly  overpowered  by  the  demands  arising  with  a  largi' 
circulation.     In  a  library  used  entirely  for  desultory  reading,  like  mo."<! 
private  circulating  libraries,  and  many  town  libraries,  the  catalogue  raa.y 
be  very  simple ;  as  soon  as  the  books  begin  to  be  used  for  stud^*it  mus 
become  more  elaborate.     The  latter  Is  alone  worth  considering,  for  o, 
the  few  difficulties  of  the  simpler  plan  the  greater  part  will  be  found  ii, 
the  more  complex.'  • 

A  catalogue  is  designed  to  answer  certain  questions  about  a  library! 
g^ud  that  is  the  best  which  answers  the  most  questions  with  the  lea>' 
trouble  to  the  asker.  It  may,  however,  for  reasons  of  economy,  decliu! 
to  answer  certain  classes  of  inquiries  with  very  little  practical  loss  (| 
utility,  and  difiereut  libraries  may  properly  make  different  selectior 

'  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  uow  that  iu  tlie  following  pages  reference  is  had  chiefly  '\ 
onr  larger  town  and  city,  and  to  our  college  libraries.  Many  statements  would  Ij 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  great  European  libraries,  which  count  their  funds  by  ttj 
thousands  and  their  volnmes  by  hundred  thousands,  and  many  things  need  modificati« 
with  reference  to  very  small  town  libraries  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  hedge  round  eve 
sentence  Avith  the  necessary  limitations,  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  bear  this  uCi 
in  mind. 
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of  (luestioiis  to  bi'  aiisworod.     Tliero  are  two  sots  of  probable  iiiqiiiiii's, 
the  tirst  askin<j  what  books  tlie  library  contains;  the  second  relating  to 
the  character  of  the  books.     Of  the  first  set  the  most  common  and  the 
most  imj)ortaut  —  those  which  a  catalogue  must  answer  or  be  an  im- 
perfecL  guide  —  are  these  : 
Ist.  Has  the  library  such  a  book  by  a  certain  author  ? 
Have  you  Hell  on  the  Brain  ? 
Hrive  you  John  Brent,  by  Theodore  Winthrojt  7 

2d.  What  books  by  a  certain  author  has  it  ?' 

What  other  books  by  Wiiithrop  liave  you  .' 

3d.  Has  it  a  book  with  a  given  title  ? 

Have  you  John  Brent  ? 

•ilh.  Has  it  a  certain  book  on  a  given  subject  X^ 

Have  you  a  pamphlet  on  the  bull-fro<5,  by  Professor  —  I've  forgotten  his  name  ? 

5th.  What  books  has  it  on  a  given  subject? 

Have  you  anything  on  glaciers  ?    What  have  you  on  philosophy  ?     I  wish  to  see 
:ill  the  books. 

Gth.  What  books  has  it  in  a  certain  class  of  literature  ? 

What  plays  have  you?     What  poems? 

7th.  What  books  have  you  in  certain  laDguagesP 

What  French  books  have  you  ?    How  well  provided  are  you  with  German  liter- 
ature ? 

8tb,  &c.  Similar  questions  may  be  asked  with  reference  to  certain 
)ther  classes,  as  is  shown  in  Part  II,  p.  10-12,  in  a  note  on  classification, 
jjut  they  are  of  less  importance,  and  may  be  passed  by  now. 

The  enumeration  of  the  systems  that  have  been  devised  to  answer 
hese  questions  would  be  as  long  as  Polonius's  list  of  plays.  We  may  Ijave 
I  catalogue  of  authors  or  of  subjects,  or  both,  or  of  authors  with  a  sub- 
ect-index,  or  of  subjects  with  an  author-index,  and  each  of  these  may 
be  divided  into  two  varieties  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  title-entries, 
md  lists  of  kinds  of  literature  introduce  another  source  of  variation.* 


'The  answer  to  the  first  question  would  of  course  be  included  in  the  answer  to  the 
econd ;  the  question  itself,  however,  is  made  with  a  different  purpose.  In  the  first 
i«se,  the  inquirer  wants  a  definite  book,  and  uses  the  author's  name  as  a  clue  to  find  it 
y;  in  the  second,  he  is  interested  in  a  particular  author,  and  wishes  to  select  one  of 
is  works. 

•It  will  be  seen  that  the  word  subject  is  used,  as  it  commonly  is  in  this  connection, 
a  indicate  on  the  side  of  the  book  the  theme,  whether  special  or  general,  on  which  the 
iithor  wishes  to  give  information,  and  on  the  part  of  the'  inquirer  the  matter  on  which 
e  is  seeking  information.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  desirable  to  extend  its  use  so  as  to 
iclnde  classes  of  literature,  and  confound  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  questions,  still 

8»  to  make  it  synonymous  with  title,  as  some  cataloguers  appear  to  do. 

'The  seventh  question  is  not  really  distinct,  but  is  included  in  previous  ones,  accord- 
ig  to  the  purpose  with  which  it  is  asked.  A  man  may  want  a  book  with  a  certain 
Ivor— the  French  flavor,  the  German  flavor.  With  this  meaning  the  question  might 
3  included  in  the  sixth.     Or  he  may  want  to  study  the  language;  in  that  case   the 

ugnage  is  his  subject;   and  books  in  a  language  being  practically  on  it  for  his  pur- 

>8e,  the  question  is  included  in  the  fifth. 

I '  I.  Author-catalogue.  One  in  which  the  entries  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
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Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  a  subject-catalogue  by  itself  can  answer  the 
first  and  third  questions  (have  you  a  book  by  a  certain  author  or  with  a 
certain  title)  only  when  the  book  has  an  unmistakable  subject  by  which  it 
can  readily  be  found,  and  even  then  answers  in  a  roundabout  way,  and 
as  it  cannot  answer  the  second  (what  books  have  you  by  a  certain  author) 
at  all  unless  one  knows  the  subjects  of  all  that  writer's  books,  this  kind  of 
catalogue  may  be  at  once  rejected.  And  as  an  author-catalogue  by  itself 
cannot  answer  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  questions,  (for  how  many 
persons  will  look  through  a  list  of  20,000  or  even  of  1,000  titles  to  see  if 
there  is  among  them  a  book  with  a  given  title  or  on  a  given  subject  I)  this 
kind  of  catalogue  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  An  author-aud-title  cata- 
logue with  a  subject-index,  or  an  author-catalogue  with  a  title-  and  sub- 
ject-index, or  a  subject-catalogue  with  an  author-and-title  index,  answers 
the  first  four  questions;  and  if  it  contains  lists  of  classes  of  literature, 
(as  fiction,  poetry,  German  literature,)  it  answers  all  seven.  The  chiet 
difference  between  them  is  this :  in  the  first  a  book  is  entered  in  full  onco 
under  the  author  and  once  briefly  under  the  title ;  and  then  appears 
briefly  in  the  index  under  as  many  subjects  as  the  book  may  treat  of.  In 
the  third  the  book  is  entered  in  full  under  as  many  subjects  as  it  treat^ 
of,  and  appears  only  twice  briefly  in  the  index,  once  under  the  author.' 
name  and  once  under  the  title. 

There  is  yet  another — the  author-,  subject-,  title-,  and  form  catalogue  - 
which  answers  all  the  seven  questions.     In  this  the  full  entries  an 
made  both  under  author  and  subject  and  form,  and  perhaps  under  title 
They  will  differ  a  little,  it  may  be,  because  under  author  should  b 
given  all  the  bibliographical  description  of  the  book,  and  special  pain 
taken  to  identify  the  author,  whereas  under  the  subject  these  detail 
can  be  omitted  or  abridged,  and  their  place  taken  by  greater  fullne?; 
of  title,  or  notes  designed  to  show  how  the  book  handles  its  topic.    An 
the  author-entry  would  give  in  full  the  contents  of  collections  of  essay. 
whereas  in  the  subject-entry  only  those  parts  of  the  contents  would  b 
mentioned  which  concern  that  particular  subject.    The  entry  under  tli; 

the  names  of  theauthors,  (a  dictionary  of  authors.)  2.  Title-catalogite.  Oue  in  which  tl' 
entries  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  some  word  of  the  title,  especially  t'. 
first,  (a  dictionary  of  titles.)  3.  Subject-catalogue.  One  in  which  the  entries  are  arrang'; 
according  to  the  subjects  of  the  books,  either  alphabetically  by  the  words  selected  i 
denote  those  subjects  (dictionary  arrangement)  or  philosophically  according  to  t, 
scientific  relations  of  the  subjects,  (logical,  classed,  or  classified  arrangement,  the  stij 
jects  being  formed  into  classes.)  4.  Form-catalogue.  One  in  which  the  entries  Sj 
arranged  according  to  the  forms  of  literature  and  the  languages  in  which  the  booj 
are  written,  whether  alphabetically  or  according  to  the  relations  of  the  forms  to  o| 

another.     5.  {^)  catalogue.  Oue  in  which  the  entries  are  made  according  to  tj' 

kind  of  people  for  whom  the  books  are  designed.  To  this  belong  the  classes  "  Ju  j- 
nile  literature"  and  "  Sunday-school  books,"  which  include  works  on  various  subjeji 
and  in  various  forms,  and  often  have  a  subclassification  by  subjects.  Either  of  'p 
first  two,  or  of  the  second  two  when  not  classed,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  raon  j* 
tkem,  is  a  dictionary  catalogue.  The  third,  or  the  last  three  together,  when  logica,v* 
arranged,  forms  a  clasaified  catalogue.  The  fourth  is  often  published  in  a  single  or  wp 
two  or  three  classes,  or  in  combination  with  the  fifth,  (the  unnamed  catalogue,)  :i  ' 
class-list  of  "Novels,"  or  of  "  Drama  and  Poetry,"  or  of  "  Fiction  and  Juveniles." 
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title  WDiild  bo  very  brief,  and  iniiilit  for  economy  of  room  bo  re(lii(!e(l  to 
ii  nu're  rctiMouce.  IJiit  setting!  these  minor  variations  aside,  the  dis- 
tir);;nishin<i-  characteristic  of  tliis  catalo<;ne,  wliirh  makes  it  superior 
to  the  otheis,  is  tiiat  the  iii(]nii'er  liiids  umh'r  snbject  as  well  as  under 
aiitli'ir  a  suniciently  full  title,  and  the  details  which  show  him  whether 
the  book  is  old  or  lu'w,  in  what  lan«j[uajje  it  is  printed,  and  where  and 
when,  whetluT  it  is  compendious  or  voluminous,  portable  or  not.'  For 
these  tacts,  otten  of  jireat  importance  to  him  in  choosinj^;  his  book,  he 
does  not  have  to  turn  to  aiu)ther  jjart  of  the  catalogue.  Now,  such  turn- 
iii<j,  although  it  is  a  sli<;ht  matter  for  a  sin<ile  book,  becomes  intolerably 
wearisonu'  after  a  few  repetitions,  and  most  people  would  rather  go 
'away  without  the  information  which  they  want  than  take  the  trouble 
ito  search  it  out  at  such  an  expense  of  time  and  perseverance.  Indeed, 
Mt  is  impossible  to  compare  titles  so  widely  .Separated.  While  one  is 
looking  for  and  at  a  tenth  he  forgets  the  first  five  or  six.  And  the  loss 
lof  time,  which  can  be  borne  when  one  is  using  a  single  i)rinted  volume, 
'would  be  utterly  unendurable  with  the  com[)lete  catalogue  of  a  large 
'library,  esi>ecially  if  in  manuscript. 

i  The  method  upon  which  the  author  and  title  parts  of  the  catalogue 
Ishall  be  made  is  tolerably  well  settled  except  in  regard  to  some  details. 
Hut  in  regard  to  the  subject  ])art  there  is  uo  such  agreement.  Two  great 
;i)rinciples  of  arrangement  disi)ute  precedence,  the  logical  and  the  alpha- 
Sietical,  and  the  adherents  of  the  latter  are  divided  as  they  prefer  class 

i)rapecitic  entry. 
Among  the  logically  arranged  (classed  or  classified)  catalogues  there 
s  a  difference,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  minutely  subdivided. 
jThe  larger  the  collection  of  titles  the  greater  need  of  division.  For  it  is 
Main  that  if  a  hundred  thousand  titles  are  divided  into  only  sixty  or 
jwveatj  classes,  some  of  the  larger  divisions  will  contain  several  thon- 
pnd,  all  of  which  the  impatient  reader  must  look  through  to  find  what 
le  wants.  Generally  an  attemi)t  is  nuule  to  bring  all  books  under  a 
trictly  philosophical  system  of  classes,  with  divisions  and  subdivisions? 
rranged  according  to  their  scientific  relations.  It  is  a  very  attractive 
Ian.  The  maker  enjoys  forming  his  system,  and  the  student  fancies  he 
jhall  learn  the  philosophy  of  the  universe  while  engaged  in  the  simple 
ecupation  of  hunting  for  a  book.  And  there  are  more  real  advantages. 
)iie  who  is  pursuing  any  general  course  of  study  finds  brought  together 
fi  one  part  of  the  catalogue  most  of  the  books  that  he  needs.  He  sees 
ot  merely  books  on  the  particular  topic  in  which  he  is  interested,  but 
1  immediate  neighborhood  works  on  related  topics,  suggesting  to  him 
worses  of  investigation  which  he  might  otherwise  overlook.     He  finds 


'These  tl)in<rs  of  course  are  of  uo  iinportauce  in  a  title-entry,  the  object  of  wliicli  is 
mply  to  enable  a  man  to  find  a  book  which  be  already  knows  of,  not  to  select  one 
m«ng  many.  Imprints  under  the  author  are  indispensable  in  the  interior  working;  of 
jlibrary,  to  avoid  duplicates,  identity  copies,  etc.  lint  if  I  were  obli<;ed  to  choose 
jlely  for  the  public  between  giving  imprints  with  authors  only  and  witlv.  subjects 
Idy,  I  should  choose  the  latter. 

34  E 
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it  an  assistauce  to  bave  all  these  works  spread  out  before  biin,  so  tbat 
be  can  take  a  general  survey  of  tbe  ground  before  be  cbooses  bis  route  ; 
and  as  be  conies  back  day  after  day  to  bis  particular  part  of  tbe  cata- 
logue be  becomes  familiar  witb  it,  turns  to  it  at  once,  and  uses  it  with 
ease.  Tbe  same  is  true  of  tbe  numerous  class  wbo  are  not  makiugauy 
investigation  or  pnrsuiug  any  definite  course  of  study,  but  are  merelv 

'desultory  readers.  Tbeir  cboice  of  books  is  usually  made  from  cer- 
tain kinds  of  literature  or  classes  of  subjects.  Some  like  poetry  or 
essays  or  plays ;  otbers  like  religious  works  or  pbilosopbical  works 
or  scientific  works,  not  caring  about  the  particular  subject  of  the 
book  so  much  as  whether  it  be  well  written  and  interesting.  To 
these  persons  it  is  a  convenience  tbat  their  favorite  kind  of  reading 
should  all  be  contained  in  one  or  two  parts  of  the  catalogue,  and 
freed  from  tbe  confusing  admixture  of  titles  of  a  different  sort.  An 
alphabetical  list  of  specific  subjects  is  to  them  little  more  suggestive 
than  an  alphabetical  list  of  authors.  It  is  true  tbat  by  following  np  all 
the  references  of  a  dictionary  catalogue  under  Tbeology,  for  exanij)!?. 

.  a  man  may  construct  for  himself  a  list  of  the  theological  literature  in  the 
library  ;  but  to  do  this  requires  time  and  a  mental  effort,  and  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  tbe  desultory  reader  that  be  is  averse  to  mental  effort. 
What  is  wanted  by  him  and  by  the  busy  man  when  now  and  then  ht 
has  the  same  object,  is  to  find  tbe  titles  from  which  he  would  select 
brought  together  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages;  few,  tbat  is,  ii 
comparison  witb  the  whole  catalogue.  It  may  be  500  pages,  but 50( 
pages  are  better  than  10,000.'  Th<^  classed  catalogue  is  better  suite* 
also  than  any  other  to  exhibit  the  richness  of  tbe  library  in  particula 
departments. 

It  is  true  that  no  system  of  classification  can  bring  together  all  relate* 
works.     The  arrangement  that  suits  one  man's  investigations  is  a  bin. 
derance  to  another's;  and  in  tbe  act  of  bringing  into  juxtaposition  sul 
jects  that  bave  many  points  of  resemblance,  tbe  classifier  separates  thei 
from  those  witb  which  they  havt*  fewer  characteristics  in  common.    Bii: 
this  very  statement  shows  tbat  the  majority  of  general  inquirers  will  h' 
assisted  by  good  classification,  and  only  a  minority  disa])pointed.    Fc 
the  more  points  of  likeness  any  two  subjects  have,  the  more  chance  ; 
there  that  many  men  will  be  interested  in  bwth  at  once;  and  the  moi 
they  differ,  the  greater  is  the  improbability  that  any  one  will  wish  i 
study  them  together.^ 

On  tbe  other  hand,  there  are  some  disadvantages.    A  large  part  j 

. , . . 1 

1  Tlie  prol)al»le  extent  of  the  catalogues  of  the  next  generation.  Wlien  the  spec 
catah)gnes  become  so  large,  the  actual  advantage  for  the  jjnrpose  we  have  been  cou« 
ering  is  lessened.  The  very  size  becomes  as  bewildering  as  the  confusion  of  an  alpl 
betic  catalogue,  and  the  lists  of  the  latter  under  specific  headings,  being  very  full,  ^^ 
answer  somewhat  the  same  i)uipose. 

-For  example,  all  classifiers  would  put  the  history  of  Painting  not  under  Histo 
but  uuder  Art;  yet  most  would  put  the  history  of  culture,  which  includes  the  hist* 
of  painting  aii<l  the  other  fine  arts,  under  History,  and  )(()/  under  Art. 
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the  i»iil)lic  arc  not  pursuing"  ;j:oneral  invostijiations,     Tlioy  want  to  find 

a  particular  book  or  a  particular  .subject  quickly  ;  and  tbo  necessity  of 

masteriiio:  a  complex  system  before  using  the  catalogue  is  an  unwelcome 

ilelay  or  an  absoluti'  bar  to  its  use.     Its  advocates  think  that  this  dilli- 

culty  may  be   in   great  measure  removed   by  preti\ing  to  the  catalogue 

a  full  and  clearly  printed  scheme  of  classification.     "  Any  one  at  all 

familiar  with  systems,"  they  say,  "«'an,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  see  at 

a  glance  where  his  subject  occurs  in  the  scheme.     An  ignorant  man  will 

,  be  puzzled  by  any  arrangement.     His  untrained  eye  cannot  find  words 

ill  a  dictionary  or  names  in  a  directory,  so  that  this  plan  is  no  worse  for 

liiin  than  another.''   But  experience  shows  that  even  to  the  scholar  this 

difficulty,  which  comes  at  the  very  outset  of  each  man's  search  in  the 

icatalogue.  and  recurs  every  time  he  consults  it  until  he  becomes  familiar 

with  its  plan,  this  necessity  of  generally  looking  twice  to  find  one  thing, 

land  often  not  finding  it  readily,  is  undeniably  irksome,  and  produces  a 

ifeeling  of  distaste  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  trouble  occasioned. 

;And  it  unfortunately  happens  that  in  most  schemes  of  classification  yet 

Icoastructed  these  ditliculties   attach  to    &ome  very  common  subjects. 

jTbere  are  certain  questions  which  a  man  expects  to  find  difficult  of  in- 

jvestigation.     He  does  not  think  ill  of  a  catalogue  which  delays  or  even 

Misappoints  him  in  i-egard  to  these;  but  when,  for  some  very  sim[)le 

tiling,  with  which  he  is  familiar,  he  has  to  hunt,  to  hesitate,  and  to  lose 

time,  lie  is  provoked. 

Besides,  the  difficulty  is  not  merely  in  mastering  the  system,  but  in 
applying  it,  which,  in  many  departments  of  science,  demands  consider- 
ibly  more  knowledge  than  most  men  have.  Suppose  one  wants  to  find 
i'Omething  about  the  badger:  in  a  minutely  subdivided  catalogue  it 
jiiight  be  found  under  Science,  division  Natural  History,  subdivision 
Koology,  group  Vertebrates,  class  Mammals,  subclass  Monodelphia,sec- 
lion  Carnivora,  and  so  on,  or  under  some  other  hierarchy  of  classes.  A 
bum  may  want  a  book  on  the  badger  without  being  much  of  a  naturalist, 
but  he  could  hardly  find  it  in  such  a  catalogue  unless  a  naturalist  should 
lelp  him.^ 

It  is  this  which  has  made  these  catalogues  so  unpopular,  and  the  unpop- 
ilarity  is  increased  by  the  want  of  agreement  among  classifiers,  which 
revents  any  system  becoming  common  enough  to  be  known  to  every- 
ody  and  to  seem  the  onlv  natural  one.     And  the  occasional  vagaries 


'Note  that  tbisis  a  difticulty  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  applies  also  to  an  alpba- 
ptical  catalogue,  if  it  has  no  spicial  hook  on  the  hadijer.  Then  a  man  most  look  in 
pneral  works  for  an  account  of  his  animal,  and  in  order  to  use  either  catalogue  for 
^at  purpose,  he  must  know  or  tind  out  to  what  general  class  the  badger  belongs,  other- 

!i»e  he  would  not  know  whether  to  ask  for  a  work  on  reptiles  or  manimals,  articu- 
te»  or  vertebrates.     T.ut  this,  like  many  other  theoretical  objections,  does  not  much 
•pair  the  usefulness  of  a  catalogue.    A  man  generally  does  kuow  some  of  the  includ- 
,   classes  of  his  subject.     In  the  present  case  he  would  know  that  the  badger  is  an 
iial,  and  would   look  for  it  in   some  zoological  encychipjedia.     By  the  description 
'■  he  would  fiud  to  what  subclasses  it  belongs,  and  how  he  could  pursue  his  inqnir- 
irther.  if  he  chose. 
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of  otherwise  excellent  catalogues  have  bad  tlieir  iuflneuce  Id  bringing 
classification  into  disrepute.     It  would  take  the  average  man  some  time 
to  get  accuston)ed  to  look  for  the  Hollo  books  under  Art,  and  Mother 
Goose's  Melodies  under  Prose  Fiction,  where  they  belong  in  a  sy.^tt^m 
now  before  me.     Nor   is  likely  that  many  men  would  at  first  think  of 
looking  for  railroad  reports  under  Commercial  Arts,  or  cook-books  under 
Productive  Arts,  or  uavigatiou  under  Engineering,  however  proper  such 
subordination   nuiy   be.     The  fact  is  that  the  action   of  the   mind  in 
outlining  a  system  and  filling  books  into  it  is  very  different  from  that 
of  inquiring  where,  in  a  system  already  formed  by  another,  a  given 
topic  will  be  treated.     It  is  hard,  api)arently,  for  the  system -makers 
to  put  themselves  in   the  place  of  the  public;    otherwise  they  would 
have  adopted   more  frequently  than  they  have  done  the  simple  rem- 
edy which  will  almost  remove  all  these  ditficulties  —  an  alphabetical 
index  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  classed  catalogue.     By  that  an  in- 
quirer is  leterred  in  an  instant  to  the  exact  part  of  the  catalogue  where 
he  will  find  the  topic  he  wants.    The  catalogue  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Conipauy  of   Philadelphia  (1850)  has  such  an  index,  also  the  Newark 
Library  Association,  (1857,)  and  the  California  State  Law  Library,  (1870. 
Beyond  these  I  cannot  recall  one.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  thatai 
index  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  excellent  plan  for  nnm 
bering  books  described  by  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  in  Cha])ter  XXVIII  o 
this  report. 

The  ali)habetical  index  not  occurring  to  or  not  jdeasing  those  wbi 
were  dissatisfied  with  classification,  they  adopted  the  alphabetical  cato 
logue,  and,  naturally  enough,  in  its  extreme  form,  the  dictionary  plan 
in  which  the  attempt  to  subordinate  individuals  to  classes,  and  classe 
to  one  another,  is  abandoned,  and  the  subjects,  special  or  general,  ar 
arranged  like  the  words  in  a  lexicon.     Thus,  if  a  book  treats  of  natur; 
Instory,  it  is  put  under  that  heading;  if  it  treats  of  zoology  ahme,  th;' 
word  is  the  rubric ;  if  it  is  confined  to  mammals,  it  will  be  found  und( 
Mammals;  and,  finally,  if  one  is  looking  for  a  treatise  on  the  elepbai), 
he  need  not  know  whether  that  animal  is  a  mammal;  he  need  not  ev(^ 
Imj  sure  that  it  is  an  animal;  he  has  merely  to  be  sufficiently  acquaintc, 
with  his  alphabet  to  find  the  word  Elephant,  under  which  will  appC) 
all  the  separate  works  that  the  library  contains  on  that  subject.  Nothini 
one  would  think,  can  be  more  simple,  easy  to  cxidain,  easy  and  expeij 
lious  to  use  than  this.     No  matter  what  be  wants  he  will  iind  it  at  on(| 
provuhd  {\)  that  the  library  has  a   book  on  just  that  subject,  and  i!) 
that  it  has  l)een  entered  under  the  very  word  which  he  is  thinking  i- 
If  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  however,  there  is  more  trouble.  I 
(1)  the  library  has  no  book  or  article  sufficiently  important  to  becj- 
alogued  on  that  topic,  he  must  look  (a)  in  some  more  compreheusip 
work  in  which  he  will  find  it  treated,  (as  the  history  of  Assyrian  artjs 
related  in  the  histories  of  Art,)  in  which  case  be  will  get  no  help  wli  ■ 


'  On  tlie  use  of  the  name  "  dictioiiary,"  see  p.  560. 
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ever  tVom  :iiiy  dictioiiiirycatalo^iu'  yet  mule,  in  lintliiij?  tlie  gonor.il  work, 
but  iiiiist.  trust  to  his  own  kiiowleili,^^  of  rlu^  subjeet  and  of  ordinary 
classilication  to  guide  bini  to  the  including  chiss ;  or  {h)  tliere  luiiy  be 
sjinetbing  to  his  purpose  in  less  general  works,  (as  books  on  Iron 
bridges  or  Suspension  bridges  might  be  better  tlian  nothing  to  a  man 
who  was  studying  the  larger  subject  Uridges,)  but  in  this  case  also  he 
will  very  seldom  get  any  assistance  from  dictionary  catalogues,  and 
must  rely  entirely  npja  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  possible  brandies 
of  his  subject.  W  (13)  the  books  which  the  library  has  are  entered  under 
some  other  word  than  the  one  whi(di  is  in  his  head,  (under  Developuient, 
or, Evolution,  or  Origin  of  species,  or  Species,  when  he  is  thinking  of 
Darwinism,)  nine-tenths  of  the  dictionary  catalogues  will  again  fail  him  ; 
he  must  rack  his  brain  to  recall  all  the  synonymjus  names  of  his  toi)ic. 
And  even  in  those  which  relieve  him  of  this  trouble  by  giving  cross- 
references,  he  must  look  twice,  lirst  for  his  own  word,  and  then  t\)r  the 
word  to  which  he  is  referred  from  that. 

The  plan  is  undeniably  convenient,  but  its  advocates  have  in  general 

so  entirely  overlooked  these  defects  that  they  have  made  no  attempt  to 

I  remedy  them.     A  minority  have  had  lecourse  to  cross-references,  whiijli 

almost  remove  evil  No.  2;  but  evil  Xo.  1  generally  remains  untouched 

There  is  considerable  variety  among  dictionary  catalogues,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  imprints  under  the  subject-entries  and  contents  under 
the  authors;  which  may  have  cross-references  or  not ;  which  may  limit 
each  title  to  a  single  line,  or  abandon  such  procrustean  attempt  and 
allow  whatever  spacer  circumstances  demand;  which  may  include  classes 
[of  literature  or  not;  which  may  make  subject  entries  merely  under  words 
[taken  from  the  title  of  the  book,  as  proposed  by'  Panizzi  and  Cresta<loro 
and  practiced  by  nearly  all ;  or  may  take  the  subject  of  the  book  as  a 
jbeadiug,  whether  expressed  in  the  title  or  not.  This  latter  difference  is 
jof  more  importance  than  may  appear  at  first  sight.  The  catalogues 
jwbich  limit  themselves  ri<;idly  to  the  title  abandon  all  attempt  at  com- 
pleteness, since  many  titles  do  not  even  pretend  to  express  the  subject 
of  the  book,  and  many  signally  fail  in  the  attempt. 

The  history  of  dictionary  catalogues  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  worthy 
of  note.  The  early  catalogues  were  all  either  of  authors  or  classed. 
Those  which,  like  Georgi's  Europiiischer  Biicher- Lexicon,  (1742,)  were 
by  authors,  (with  title-entry,  of  course,  for  anonymous  books')  were  said 
to  be  ^'Nach  Ordnung  Uictionarii."'  The  next  step  was  to  make  the 
ptie-entries  not  merely  for  anonymous  books  but  for  all  which  had  any 
Kood  word  in  the  title  from  which  to  refer,  the  object  being  to  provide  a 
pieans  by  which  any  one  who  had  heard  of  a  book  could  easily  tiud  it. 
[If  it  was  thought  of  at  all,  it  was  apparently  considered  as  a  subsidiary 
merit  that  one  could  find  by  aid  of  these  entries  what  the  library  con- 

'This  is  the  earliest  use  of  the  comparison  I  have  met  with.  Lexicon  is  a  very  coiii- 
jnon  name  for  an  alphal)etical  list  of  authors,  (Muser,  1740,  Jtccher,  1750,  Felder,  1820, 
Nayser.  1j?:?4.)    Danz's  Wilrtorbuch  (l-'i:'>)  is  a  subject  catalogue. 
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tained  on  certain  subjects.  Nineteen  such  catalogues  were  niiitle  in  this 
country  between  1815  and  1854,  the  comparative  nuuiber  of  entries 
under  subject-words  gradually  increasing.  In  1854  the  Boston  Mercan- 
tile Library  imblished  a  catalogue  made  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Poole,  upou  a 
plan  proposed  by  him  in  April  of  that  year  : 

Short  titles  have  beeu  adopted  ;  eacli  work  has  beeu  catalorrned  uuder  its  rt((//(o>'au(l 
uuder  its  subject,  and  works  of  fiction  have  been  placed  under  their  titles  as  well  as 
authors.  The  whole  beint?  arranged  iu  one  alphabetical  series,  a  work  can  be  easily 
found  if  either  its  author,  subject,  or  title  is  known.  AVhatever  advantages  other  sys- 
tems of  cataloguing  may  have  in  particular  instances,  no  other  system  appears  to  com- 
bine so  many  advantages  for  a  circulating  library  like  ours. — Preface. 

Each  entry  was  limited  to  one  line.     The  imprints  were  given  uuder 
each  entrj^  whether  author,  title,  or  subject-word,  but  there  were  nn 
cross-references.     This  is  the  first  complete  triple  asyndetic  dictionary 
catalogue.    From  its  economy  of  space,  its  facility  of  use,  the  ease  with 
which  any  one  who  can  copy  accurately  can  make  it,  and  its   aj^parent 
completeness,  it  has  been  a  favorite  type  with  town  aud  mercantile  libra- 
ries.   In  these  catalogues  some  word  of  the  title  is  taken  to  make  the  entry 
under,  as  an  indexer  makes  his  refereuce  from  some  word  that  he  finds  in 
the  text  of  the  work  he  is  engaged  ui)ou.    If  there  is  uo  suitable  word  th( 
cataloguer  generally  omits  the  work  altogether;^  sometimes  chooses ; 
word  under  which  he  thinks  the  book  may  be  looked  for,  the  idea  alway 
being  that  the  inquirer  is  searching  for  some  book  that  he  already  know: 
of,  and  this  being  merely  another  way  of  finding  it  in  case  the  author'tj 
name  has  been  forgotten.     The  entries  are  really,  therefore,  only  titled 
entries.     The  idea  of  subject-entries,  though  probably  always  vjigucl 
co-existent  with  this,  is,  as  a  distinct  and  dominant  idea,  of  late  growtl 
Consequently  we  cannot  reproach  these  cataloguers  with  their  want  ( 
system,  their   abundance  of  synonymous  headings,  their  coutinuall 
sufferiug  works  of  precisely  the  same  character  to  be  separated  by  tli 
mere  chance  of  the  use  of  a  different  word  in  the  title,  their  not  seldoi 
jumbling  together  works  of  very  different  character  which  have  tl; 
same  word  (used  in  different  senses)  in  the  title,  with  their  frequei, 
failure  to  enter  books  treating  of  several  subjects  under  more  than  on, 
or  with  the  total  absence  of  cross  references.    They  are  not  general  i 
intending  to  make  subject-catalogues,  by  which  they  would  probab' 
understand  classed  catalogues.     As  they  deal  almost  entirely  with  hool^ 
in  the  English  language  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  coufiniii 
themselves  to  the  title.     Foreign  books  lend  themselves  less  readily 
this  kind  of  entry  and  suggest  emancipation. 

In  England  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  dictionary  catalogue  W( 

'  As  late  as  18t5'J  a  librarian  explains  thu  planof  ais  catalogue,  made  in  imitation  of  tl;- 
of  the  Boston  I'ublic  Library,  thus  :  "Hooks  are  entered  under  the  author's  name,  I. 

.  !- 

title,  and  the  subject  where  the  title  admits  of  it."  And  in  1875  a  librarian  writcs,^t 
think  the  plan  of  a  dictionary  catalogue  is  to  give  si)eciH<-  information  concerning  U 
author,  title,  and  subject  of  a  book,  so  far  as  tiiey  appi'ar  on  the  title-page.'' 


I 
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tho  sj'iies  of  liOiidoii  hook  lists,  (Muliiiii,-  in  tln^  "(Miissilicil  iiulcix  to  th(^ 
Loiwlon  catiiloudc  of  books  piiblislicd  iit  ISKJ-Ml."  In  this  last,  uiuU'r 
tliiity-lour  classes,  reforeiices  are  airaiii^cd  in  the  alphabetic  order  of 
the  words  of  the  title  which  expressed,  or  were  intended  to  express,  the 
specilic;  subject  of  the  book.  The  object  of  the  pnblislier  was  stated  to 
be  ''facility  of  reference  and  simplicity  of  detail."  The  next  step  in 
fiieilitatin«;'  reference  was  natnially  to  throw  the  classes  into  one  alpha- 
bet. This  was  partly  done  the  next  year  by  Sampson  Low  in  his  "  Index 
I  to  the  titles,"  contained  in  the  "British  catalogue  of  books  published  in 

>  1854,''  with  this  explanation  : 

I 

Uuder  tlie  old  system  of  classification  tlie  ditliciiUy  has  always  been  to  find  a  given 
I  title,  altboiigli  enabled  to  find  a  group  of  books  imblished  within  a  scientific  definition. 
I  The  present  plan,  it  is  hoped,  will,  by  f(41owiiig  out  the  author's  oicn  drJiniUon  of  his 
!  iHwks,  and  presenting  a  coxcokdan'ce  of  titles  combine  both  of  these  advantages. 

Not  a  word  about  subject  information,  which  indeed  was  not  to  be 
I  expected,  the  British  catalojjue  beinj?  merely  intended  as  a  ready  guide 
'  for  booksellers  and  others  to  the  publisher's  name  and  the  price  of  each 
I  book.  The  phrase  "concordance  of  titles'' is  noteworthy.  Whether  the 
j  plan  was  due  to  Mr.  Low  or  his  assistant,  Mr.  Crestadoro,  does  not 

appear.     Eight   years   before   this  Mr.  Panizzi   had   told   the   British 

Museum  Commission : 

Those  who  want  to  consult  a  book  of  which  they  know  only  the  subject,  or  to  find 
what  books  on  a  particular  subject  are  in  the  library',  can  obtain  this  information  (as 
far  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  a  title-page,  which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  a  cata- 
logue) more  easily  from  an  index  of  matters  to  an  alphabetical  catalogue  than  by  any 
other  means.    (Answer  l)d69.) 

In  1850,  ^Fr.  Crestadoro,  in  a  pamphlet  on  "  The  art  of  making  cata- 
logues of  libraries,"  recommended  (1)  iin  inventorial  catalogue  of  un- 
abridged titles  arranged  in  no  order,  but  numbered  ;  and  (2)  referring  to 
the  iuventory  by  these  numbers,  an  alphabetical  index  of  names  and 
subjects.  For  this  index  the  headings  were  to  be  words  from  the  inven- 
torial title;  and  he  would  have  the  cataloguer  sup[)ly  in  that  title  the 
author's  name,  the  subject,  and  the  "nature"  of  the  book,  (sermon, 
thesis,  oratorio,)  if  the  author  had  failed  to  do  so  himself  in  his  title ; 
moreover  he  would  make  as  many  references  as  there  are  words  in  the 
l(amended)  title  wortii  referring  from,  whether  those  wordsbe  the  author's 
lor  editor's  or  translator's  or  publisher's  names,  or  indicate  the  subject  or 
jthe  "nature"  of  the  book  ;  and  lastly,  he  would  make  cross-references  from 
jsyuonymous  headings  (as  J)eath  penalty  and  Capital  punishment)  to 
|0De  another,  so  that  whichever  one  looked  uiuler,  he  would  be  guided 

o  all  that  was  under  both  ;  also  from  class-headings  to  all  the  subordi- 
[iiate  (or,  as  he  calls  them,  partially  synonymous)  headings  contained  in 

he  catalogue,  (asfrom  Agriculture  to  Aviary,  Bees,  Cattle,  Cows,  Dairy, 
rainage,  and  many  more.)     The  result  of  it  all   is  that  one  has,  under 

very  word  under  which    one  is  likely  to  look  for  a  work,  a  reference 

o  it,  and  under  each  subject  a  list  of  works  about  it,  with  references  to 
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those  places  in  the  index  where  other  works  treatinj]^  of  any  of  its  parts. 
or  of  similar  snbjects,  could  be  found.  The  cross-references  bind  to- 
gether the  different  parts  of  the  catalogue,  bring  them  into  one  system- 
atic whole,  and  make  the  catalogue  constructively  an  alphabetico- 
classed  catalogue  5  not  actually,  take  notice,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  bo 
told  that  somewhere  else  in  the  index  is  a  title  which  you  might  like  lo 
see,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  have  it  displayed  on  the  page  before 
yon. 

An  admirable  plan,  which  by  the  addition  of  imprints  and  fuller  titles 
becomes  the  plan  of  the  quadruple  syndetic^  dictionary  catalogue.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  however,  that  such  additions  to  the  title  as  he  proposed 
were  not  made  or  referred  from,  and  the  "  nature"  lists  were  not  inserted. 
nor  were  full  cross-references  made,  in  any  catalogue  published  by  him  or 
similar  to  his  in  England.  I  called  the  plan  admiral)le  ;  it  had,  how- 
ever, one  defect  — its  close  adherence  to  the  title.  Crestadoro  allowed 
additions  to  be  made  for  purposes  of  reference  when  there  were  lacuna 
in  the  title,  as  all  c;Ualoguers  direct  the  author's  name  or  the  date  ol 
publication  to  be  supplied,  but  if  the  title  named  the  subject,  its  choiei 
of  a  name  was  final ;  the  cataloguer  was  obliged  to  follow  it.  The  residi 
is  that  works  on  precisely  the  same  subject  are  separated,  merely  be 
cause  the  phraseology  of  the  title  is  difierent.  Crestadoro  was  consist 
ent  and  adhered  to  the  title  throughout. 

If,  he  says,  works  liiive  Ijeoii  published  uailar  threi  dilt'tjroiifc  names,  as  Gower,  Kya 
tov,  aud  EUesmere,  all  belonging  to  the  same  author,  it  would  be  wiougto  enter  an 
of  them  otherwise  than  as  they  appear.  Let  each  uame,  as  it  becomes  a  heading  i 
the  index,  commence  by  a  short  entry  of  [i.  e.,  a  refereuce  to]  all  the  other  names  Ix 
longing  to  the  same  writer,  aud  then  let  a  full  entry  of  the  wtrks  tiiat  bear  that  nani 
follow  after. 

In  this  he  is  not  followed  by  any  of  the  dictionary  cataloguers,  but  i 
applying  the  same  ideas  to  subject-headings,  he  is.  If  works,  they  ai; 
pear  to  think,  have  been  published  under  two  or  three  ditierent  name.' 
as  Insects  and  Entomolocjy^  or  Free  trade,  Protection,  and  Tariff,  it  woul 
be  wrong  to  enter  any  of  them  otherwise  than  as  they  a[)i)ear.  The 
are  not  consistent.  Every  one  sees  that  to  separate  an  author's  wovV 
and  oblige  the  reader  always  to  look  in  two  or  three  places  for  thei 
is  to  cause  a  greater  inconvenience  than  to  refer  iiim,  two  times  out* 
three,  from  the  name  he  looks  for  to  the  name  chosen  by  the  catalogue 
Why  is  it  not  likewise  a  greater  inconvenience  to  be  cojnpelled  al\va,^i 
to  look  in  two  places  for  the  works  on  a  given  subject  than  half  the  tin; 
to  be  referred  Irom  one  heading  to  the  other  ?  We  cannot  always  talj 
the  "  author's  own  definition  of  his  book."  lie  knows  what  the  snbjej 
is,  but  he  may  not  know  how  to  express  it  for  cataloguing  purposes;  Ij 
may  even  choose  a  title  that  misleads  or  is  unintelligible,  especially 
his  publisher  insists  on  a  striking  title,  as  is  the  manner  of  publisber; 

*  I  call  that  dictionary-catalogue  connective  or  syndetic  in  which  the  different  heal 
ings  are  thus  bound  together  by  cross-references. 
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;iii(l  (lillVrciit  \vrIt«Ms,  or  even   tlio  saiDc   wiitt'rs  ;it  dilt'creiiL  times,  iii;iy 
i-liooM^  (lillciciit  wouls  to  oxpit'ss  tlic  saiiic  lliiiij;.' 

There  is  "A  defence  ot  tl>e  Const itiii ion  of  Gresit  Britain,"  of  which 
the  antiior  says,  in  his  preface,  "  The  object  of  my  attack  is  a  proposed 
measure  called  parlianientaiy  reform."     Here,  if  one  is  to  be  conlined 
to  the  title,  one  would  be  obliged  to  violate  the  first  j)rinciple  of  the 
\  dictionary  catalojioe,  and  {iive  the  book  class-entry,  as  if  it  treated  of 
the   whole    of    the    British    constitntion,    instead  of  treating*  of    one 
j  clearly  delined  part.     Gallandet's  "  Plan  of  a  seminary  for  the  education 
i  of  instructors  of  youth"    would  be  lost   if  put  under  Seminary  or  In- 
;  strnctors,  and  it  does  not  belong  in  the  mass  of  general  titles  under 
,  Education.     Its  proper  place    is  uiuler  Noiinal  schools.     It   is   urged 
,  that  the   author    may   have    reasons   for  calling   his   book   "Travels 
m    the    Holy    J^and "    rather  than   "Travels  in  Palestine,"  and  that 
therefore  we   ought  to   have  a  heading  Holy  Land  as   well   a  head- 
ing Palestine,  —  a  >u»i  fnqvida:     That  is  a  reasoti  lor  copying  his  title 
and  not  altering  it  to  suit  our  fancy,  but  it  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
i arranging  it  in    one   part   of  our   catalogue  rather   than    in    another. 
|For  the  title-entry  we  of  course  take  the  author's  word  ;  for  the  subject- 
entry —  made  that  our  readers  nuiy  not  miss  the  book  when  they  are 
Utudying  the  topic  or  topics  of  which  it  treats — it  is  much  better  to 
,take  the  cataloguer's  estimate  of  the  subject.     For  each  unit  of  inquiry 
let  him  select  one  heading,  (referring  of  course  from  all  synonyms,)  and 
entering  under  it  all  the  books  which  in   his  judgment  belong  there. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  imi)osing  your  own  names  on  subjects  is  as  objec- 
tionable as  classification.    How  is  one  to  know  what  heading  to  look  for  ? 
It  is  even  worse  than  classification,  for  with  that  one  does  not  have 
khe  whole   catalogue  to  range  through:, the  reader  is  limited  by  the 
jtirst  great  divisions,  aiul  does  not  expect  to  find  Painting  in  the  section 
IJistory,  but  in  Art,  and  is  sure  that  Zoology  will  be  somewhere  in  that 
'ourth  of  the  catalogue  which  is  devoted  to  Science  ;  whereas  in  a  dic- 
ionary  catalogue  with  arbitrary  headings,  there  is  no  such  preliminary 
larrowing  of  the  field  ;  what  one,wants  may  be  under  Animals  iu  the  first 
etter  of  the  alphabet,  or  under  Zoology  in  the  last.     A  seemingly  strong 
pbjection,  but  of  little  i)ractical  account.     In  the  first  place,  almost  all  in- 
liviclual  subjects,  and  the  nuijority  of  general  subjects,  have  single  well- 
nown  names ;  and  in  the  case  of  pseudonyms  or  synonyms,  he  who 
looking  uj)  any  subject,  not  having  a   particular  book  in   mind,  is 
t  least  as  likely  to  look  under  the  name  which  the  cataloguer  has  chosen 
8  under  any  other.     The  heading  is  selected  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
the  most  usual  name  of  that  topic  or  class  of  topics,  the  one  under 
hich   most  people  would   be  likely  to  look;  a  vague  and  unscientific 

Take  an  example,  one  of  thousands.  Froineiit  has  written  "  Sur  I'histoire  de  I'elo- 
u.^nce  judiciaire  en  France  avant  le  17e  siecle,"  and  also  "  L'eloqnence  et  le  barroaii 
|ans  la  premiere  nioitie  dn  Ifie  siecle.''     On  the  subject-word  princiiile,  the  tirst  of  these 

ill  be  entered  under  France,  the  second  under  Bar,  yet  they  treat  of  almost  pre- 

■"•ly  the  same  topic. 
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rule,  perhaps,  but  a  thoroughly  useful  one;  for  the  result  is  that  m 
liinety-eight  cases  in  a  hundred  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  where  to 
look,  and  for  the  ninety-ninth  the  inquirer  will  hit  the  right  heading  at 
first,  and  therefore  will  be  referred  only  once  in  a  hundred  inquiries. 

The  inconsistencj'  originated  from  not  distinguishing  between  the! 
wants  of  the  man  who  seeks  a  certain  book  and  remembers  not  merely 
iu  a  vague  way  its  subject,  but  the  very  word  which  the  author  has 
used  to  designate  that  subject,  (who  of  course  is  best  served  by  an  entry 
under  that  word,)  and  the  wants  of  the  man  who  is  studying  a  certain 
topic,  (who  is  best  served  by  the  entry  of  all  relating  to  that  in  ont^ 
place.)     Both  can  be  comi)letely  served  only  by  double  entry  ;  the  eco 
nomical  dictionary-catalogue  could  not  afford  double  entry,  and  in  chocs 
ing  between  the  two  it  inclined  towards  the  particular-book-seeker,  am 
at  first  did  not  afibrd  the  other  even  the  help  of  a  cross-reference. 

The  Boston  Public  Library,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Jewett,  wIk 
had  already  made  an  excellent  subject  index  to  the  author-catalogue  ^ 
the  Brown  University  Library,  took  the  first  steps,  somewhat  waveriii; 
steps,  it  is  true,  iu  a  different  direction.  In  its  Lower  Hall  index  (185^ 
it  still  retained  title-entries;  it  did  not  discard  synonymous  headings,- 
Gardening  and  Horticulture,  Birds  and  Ornithology,  both  find  a  place  ii 
its  columns,  —  but  it  did  make  an  attempt  to  enter  polytopical'  book 
under  more  than  one  head,  and,  greatest  improvement  of  all,  it  mad 
many  cross-references  frou)  various  subjects  to  others  of  a  similar  cbai 
acter.  In  its  stjle  of  printing,  too,  it  implied  a  greater  respect  for  sul 
jects  by  putting  the  author's  name  first  under  subject-headings.  A 
the  library  proceeded  from  its  Lower  Hall  index,  designed  for  popiiln 
use,  to  the  Bates  Hall  index,  and,  six  years  later,  to  its  supplement,  tli 
subject-idea  gradually  assumed  more  prominence. 

To  return  to  England.  In  1858,  the  year  in  which  the  Lower  Hii 
catalogue  was  issued,  Sampson  Low,  in  the  British  Catalogue,  con 
bined  — 

ill  one  8iiii;le   ali)habetical  series  botli   subjects   and    names  (nlietlier  of  anfliors   ■ 
otherwise)  so  far  as  tbey  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  titles     .     .     .      ;   the  alphabet 
authors  and  titles,  and  the  alphabet  of  subjects  being  thrown  into  one. 

Here,  then,  we  have  not  indeed  a  dictionary-catalogue  but  a  dictio 
ary-index,  (the  reference  being  by  means  of  numbers  to  the  titles  giv( 
chronologically  in  the  "  Bublishers'  Circular  "  for  1857.)  Catalogues  , 
the  same  sort  followed  in  the  course  of  time,  that  of  Manchester  in  18Cj 
by  Crestadoro;  that  of  Birmingham,  by  Mullins,  in  1869.  The  catalogj 
of  the  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library,  by  S.  Huggins,  (1872,)  is  profeii 
edly  on  the  plan  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  with  considerable  van; 

1  Will  the  convenience  of  this  word  excuse  the  twist  given  to  the  meaning  of  tO; 
in  its  formation?  Polygraphic  might  serve,  as  the  French  use  polygraphe  for  an,- 
cellaneous  writer;  but  it  will  be  well  to  have  both  words,  polygraphic  denoting,;^ 
now,  collections  of  several  works  by  one  or  many  authors  ;  polytopical  denoting  wo  » 
on  many  subjects.  I 
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tions,  the  most  iioti'wortli}'  helnix  the  dilVciont  method  in  whirh  the  prac- 
tice of  specific  entry  is  ciuried  out.  "Tlie  subjects  jjenerally  are  more 
concentrated,  brou-iht  into  fewer  and  larger  ftroups,"'  aiul  yet  ''a  book 
on  a  science  or  art,  with  a  <ieo<;rai)hical  limitation,  will  be  found,  not 
under  the  scientific  subject  of  which  it  treats,  but  under  the  name  of  the 
country  or  place  to  which  the  scientific  research  is  confined."  Such  is 
the  Kii.ulish  history.  A  comparison  of  dates  makes  it  probable  that  it  is 
iudepeiulent  of  the  American.  Librarians,  having  similar  wants,  hit  upon 
similar  means  to  supply  them.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Crestadoro's  pamphlet  ap- 
peared two  years  before  Mr.  Jewett's  first  dictionary-catalogue,  and  the 
two  points  in  whicii  that  differed  from  Mr.  Poole's  were  both  recom- 
mended by  Crestadoro.  They  are,  the  omission  of  imprints  under  sub- 
jects,' (au  economy  of  very  doubtful  expLMliency,)  and  the  insertion  of 
cross-references,  lint  it  doesnot  follow  that  Mr.  Jewett  took  these  from 
j Crestadoro.  lie  was  already  familiar  with  both  of  these  features  in  his 
I  subject  and  title  index  of  Brown  University  Library,  (184:"J.)  And  he 
difters  from  Crestadoro  in  a  rather  imi)ortant  point.  The  latter,  as  his 
whole  system  demanded,  arranged  his  entries  like  Mr.  Poole's,  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  words  of  the  title  that  followed,  and  put  the 
author's  name  last,  as  if  referring  to  it: 

Rome,  ancieut  and  moilern.     Card.  Wiseniau. 

—  and  environs. 

—  —  otbcr  climates.     A.  Taylor. 

—  —  —  places.     Mrs.  Westiopi). 

—  —  the  war. 

—  contest  with.    W.  Gresley. 

—  history.     0.  (Joldsniith. 

Mr.  Jewett,  however,  arranged  his  by  the  alphabet  of  his  authors,  who 
were  put  before  the  titles,  thus  : 

Rome.     Adam,  A.     Roman  antifjnities. 

—  Akerman,  J.  V.     Cataloj;ne  of  niieditt'd  Kouian  coins. 

—  Dezobry,  L.  C.     Rome  an  siecle  d'Aiignste. 

—  LoClerc,  J.  V.    Des  jonrnanx  chez  les  Romaius. 

The  effect  of  this  trifiing  difference  is  obviously  to  give  greater  prom- 
inence to  the  subject  idea;  it  imi)resses  the  reader  as  a  list  of  the  au- 
thors who  have  written  about  a  topic  rather  than  of  books  which  have 
i  certain  word  in  the  title.  It  was  a  slight  chauge,  but  it  meant  that 
^Ir.  Jewett  was  thinking  more  about  those  who  are  seeking  information 
ban  those  who  are  searching  for  a  book.  And  to  the  cataloguer  it 
(bowed  a  way  by  whicli  subject-eutries  and  mere  titleeutries  could  be 
't  once  distinguished.     The  idea  was  not  thoroughly  carried  out,  but  it 

id  been  conceived. 
1  A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  first  Bates  Hall  catalogue, 
nr.  (uow  Professor)  Abbot  planned  and  began  to  carry  into  execution  a 


By  thus  omission  his  Index  is  not,  strictiy  speaking,  a  triple  dictionary-catalogne, 
''  an  author-catalogno,  mixed  alphabetically  with  a  snbject-index  and  a  title-index. 
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system  of  wbich  oue  fundamental  idea  was  tbat  every  book  wbicb  bad 
a  subject  sbould  have  a  subject-entry,  which  entry  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  title, 
so  that  works  which  the  ordinary  catalo^^ues  would  scatter  widely  foi 
the  accident  of  their  names,  would  be  brought  together  according  ti 
their  natural  aftinity,  and  works  of  the  same  name  might  go  to  diifereiit 
places.  The  introduction  of  classes  of  literature,  which  none  of  the 
early  dictionaries  had,  gave  to  Harvard  College  Library  the  first  plan 
ever  made  for  a  complete  alphabetical  catalogue.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  the  "mixed"  or  "half-way"  system;  a  better,  because  more 
definitely  descrii)tive  name,  is  "  ali)habetico  classed,"  inasmuch  as  its! 
differentiic  are  class  entry  and  ali)habetic  order,  the  differentiie  o\ 
dictionary  catalogues  being  specific  entry  and  alphabetic  order. 

"The  arrangemeut  of  classes  or  subjects,"  he  says,  "  is  alphabetical,  not  scientljic:  bn 
the  plan  differs  from  the  dictionary  scheme  in  this,  that  a  large  part  of  these  classi 
or  subjects  have  numerous  siibdioisioiis,  which,  instead  of  being  dis[)ersed  throuj^li  th 
great  alphabetical  series,  and  thus  widely  separate  I  from  each  other,  are  arrauged  in 
a  secondary  alphabetical  series  under  the  general  head.'' 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  the  comparative  merits  of  tht 
two  systems,  as  it  has  already  been  done  at  length  in  the  IJeport  <» 
the  Library  Committee  of  Harvard  College  for  1803  and  in  the  Nort' 
American  Keview  for  January,  1809 ;  but  1  will  add  to  what  was  sai' 
in  the  latter  place  that,  after  fifteen  years'  constant  use  of  the  twi 
catalogues,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  thei 
convenience  for  a  person  who  understands  both.  The  Abbot  systen 
is  best  adapted  for  the  thorough  investigation  of  comprehensive  sub 
jects;  the  dictionary  system  for  finding  quickly  what  relates  to  a  pei 
son,  a  place,  or  other  special  topic.^  There  are,  of  course,  many  thinjj 
that  can  be  found  with  little  trouble  in  the  Harvard  catalogue,  and  o. 
the  other  hand  the  dictionary  plan,  irlth  proper  references,  insures  fini; 
ing  everything  on  a  given  matter,  (so  far  as  any  catalogue  can  do  tbat] 
although  it  must  be  granted  that  the  cataloguer  may  very  easily  fa! 
to  make  all  the  proper  references,  and  the  inquirer  may  lose  b 
patience  in  following  them  up.  Under  either  system,  he  who  wishes  I 
find  all  that  the  library  contains  on  a  given  topic  must  usually  consu 
several  parts  of  the  catalogue,  and  spend  some  time  and  thought  in  tl 
search.  To  a  man  accnistomed  to  one  plan  alone,  the  other  will  appe;; 
inconvenient,  incomplete,  ill-constructed,  the  easv  use  of  a  catalogs 
being  very  much  a  matter  of  habit.     With  one  who  knows  neither  s.\| 

'This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  coni])arisou  with  the  use  of  scieutilic  works.  Oue  cj 
study  chemistry,  for  instance,  best  in  a  systematically-arranged  treatise;  one  conld  a ; 
study  it  well  in  an  encyclopiedia,  in  which  the  great  divisions  of  chemistry  should  i 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  minor  topics  treated  togetlier  under  th(> 
heads ;  but  it  would  be  very  hard  to  study  in  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  Yet^' 
the  practical  chemist,  desirous  of  instant  information  about  caryophyllin  or  arseuiif 
of  methyll  or  sulphotriphosphamide,  W;i^s  is  indispensal>le,  and  his  arrangement  "f 
cidedly  the  best;  ^ 
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[tern,  the  (lic'tioiiary  liiis    this  ndvantaijc,  that  its  plan  is  more  easily 
loxplaiiu'd,  and  tlioiv  is  no  appearance  of  comjjlexity  to  disconrafje  liiiii 
at  first  sijilit.     \\'lien  he  attenii)ts  any  thoroii/^h  investi;;atioii,  he  will 
feel  the  need  of  an   acqnaintaii(!e  vith    the  relations  of  the  dillerent 
hrnnches  of  hiunan  knowledge  Just  as  iniich  as  he  would  in  using  Mr. 
Abbot's  catalouiu^  which   by  its  very  plan  woidd  help  him  better   to 
that  ae(iuaintan('e.     lint  this   ditbcnltv  will   not  come  to  liim   at  the 
loiitset  —  he  will  learn  it  gradually:  whereas  in  the  Harvard  plan  tlie 
(•lasses  and   branches  and  sections   make   a   great   show  of  dillicnlty. 
Inquirers  maybe  roughly  divided  into  (1)  those  who  want  something 
iipiickly  ;  (2)  tliose  who  want  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  some  specific 
subject ;  and  (3)  those  who  want  to  study  tully  some  general  class  of 
subjects.     The  first  class  depend  most  on  a  catalogue.     The  other  two 
ihave  generally  more  time.    They  can  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  a 
Icatalogue  by  their  own  research  and  thought,  but  the  first  must  be  an- 
jswered  at  once  or  not  at  all.     It  is  this  class,  the  largest  and  loudest  of 
jour  readers,  who  have  caused  the  popularity  of  the  ordinary  dictionary 
bitalogue.     For  that  gives  an  answer,  or  seems  to  give  one,  at  once.    It 
Itnay  not  be  a  complete  answer,  for  a  number  of  works  on   the  subject 
*oagbt  for  may  be  hidden  away  under  synonymous  headings,  and  others 
may  beconcealed  under  more  general  rubrics.   Itmay  notbea  true  answer, 
'or  the  impiirer  may  find  nothing  under  the  heading  he  first  thinks  of, 
tnd  it  may  not  occur  to  him  to  try  any  other.     But  some  sort  of  an- 
jswer  is  given  at  once,  either  "  We  have  such  and  such  books  on  this 
Rubject,"  or  "  We  have  nothing  on  it."    He  does  not  have  to  puzzle  over 
i  system  of  classification,  and  he  does  not  see  that  if  he  wants  to  ex- 
laust  the  catalogue  he  must  stop  and  think  of  synonyms  and  related 
lubjects  and  general  works.    On  the  other  baud,  the  second  and  third 
'lasses  of  inquirers  are  helped  very  much  by  a  classed  system,  which 
•rings  together  books  of  a  kind  and  enables  them  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
lififereut  relations  of  their  subject ;  and  they  get  nearly  all  the  practical 
idvantage  of  classification  in  the  alphabetico-classed  catalogues,  be- 
cause it  is  not  so  much  the  relation  of  class  to  class  as  the  relation  of 
ubdivision  to  subdivision  that  most  men  will  want  to  follow  out.    Inas- 
uucb,  however,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  devise  a  system  of  clas- 
ification  which  shall  exhibit  each  subject  in  all    its  relations  to  other 
ubJectvS,  and  always  bring  together  all  the  books  which  a  course  of  in- 
estigation  may  oblige  one  to  use,  any  classed  system,  and  still  njore  the 
Iphabetico-classed,  will  sometimes  seem  as  inconvenient  and  as  dis- 
unctive  as  the  dictionary.     No  catalogue  can  exhibit  all  possible  con- 
ections  of  thought.     Enough  if  it  exhibit  the  most  common,  and  give 
onie  clew  for  tracing  the  rarer  ones.    Those  that  claim  perfection  for  any 
ptem  show  that  they  have  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

I  had  written  a  detailed  account  and  estimate  of  "  the  combined 
Ilan,"  devised  by  Mr.  J.  Schwartz,  jr.,  of  the  New  York  Apprentices'  Li- 
liiry,  and  exemplified  in  a  catalogue  printed  in  1874,  but  inasmuch  as 
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he  has  been  lecl  by  eertaiu  criticisms  to  change  the  pUm  somewhat,  I 
shall  here  only  give  a  sketch  of  his  modified  system,  referring  for  de- 
tails and  explanations  to  the  pamphlet  abont  it  which  he  is  preparing. 
He  intends,  in  brief,  to  get  the  good  of  both  systems  of  arrangement — 
the  dictionary  and  the  classed — by  combining  them  in  the  same  book  ; 
to  have  first  a  classed  catalogue  without  imprints,  (24  classes,  capable 
of  216  divisions  and  1,944  subdivisions;)  and  secondly,  a  dictionary 
catalogue  (author-  and  anonymous  title  entries  with  imprints,  subject- 
entries,  and  other  title-entries  without  imprints,  subject-references  to  i 
the  classed  part.)     The  plan  is  in  many  respects  much  superior  to  the 
dictionary,  (see  what  was  said  on  pages  52D-30  of  classed  catalogues,)  in 
some  respects  inferior,  and  in  some  equal.     The  author  claims  that  it  | 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  the  dictionary  and  the  classed  catalogues,  i 
Substituting  "many"  for  "all"  the  claim  may  be  allowed.     We  can- 
Tiot  say  "all,"  because  the  first  part  is  merely  a  classed  index,  not  a 
classed  catalogue,  and  the  second  part  is  an  imperfect  dictionary;  tbatj 
is,  a  catalogue  of  authors  mixed  with  an  index  of  titles  and  subjects;! 
and  an  index  cannot  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  catalogue.^  j 

I  will  jnst  glance  at  three  other  points  of  comparison.    It  is  a  great  con- ' 
veuience  that  all  the  works,  both  general  and  special,  on  any  branch  oi 
knowledge,  should  be  brought  together;  to  have,for  instance, «?/ the  works 
on  architecture  spread  out  on  one  or  a  dozen  pages,  instead  of  havingoulv 
the  general  works  together  and  being  sent  oft'  to  other  parts  of  the  al- 
phabet for  Assyrian  or  French  or  Italian  architecture,  or  for  works  on 
the  construction  of  railway  stations,  of  school  houses,  of  temples.    It  is 
also  a  convenience,  if  you  have  forgotten  the  author's  name,  that  many, 
of  these  special  books  are  entered  again  under  that  word  of  their  titkj 
(if  there  be  such  a  word)  which  indicates  their  subject  —  Temple  oi' 
School  house,  or  Eailway-station.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  thi>; 
double  entry   consumes   much   room.     The   catalogue  of  the  Bostoii 
Athenteum  fills  5  columns  with  17G  titles  of  general  works  on  Architecj 
ture,  and  then  refers  to  92  other  headings  under  which  special  work.'i 
may  be  found.     All  these,  if  repeated  under  Architecture,  would  havt, 
tilled  10  or  15  more  pages  ;  and  carrying  out  such  a  system  would  hav(. 
very  considerably  increased  the  bulk  and  cost  of  the  catalogue.    It  i  j 
true  that  part  of  the  room  needed  for  these  additional  titles  might  hav<' 
been  found  under  Architecture  by  very  much  abridging  the  titles  am 
leaving  out  imprints,  but  that  would  simply  amount  to  sending  the  in; 
quirer  to  other  parts  of  the  catalogue  for  necessary  information  in  n: 
gard  both  to  general  and  special  works,  instead  of  so  sending  him  of: 
as  it  does  now,  for  the  special  works  only.  j 

Lists  under  various  literatures  and  classes  of  literature  are  convenient! 
indeed,in  a  popular  library,  they  are  indispensable;  and  in  Mr.  Schwartzj 


i 
i 


1  These  remarks  apply  to  a  catalogue  made  for  scholars.  When  all  impriuts  a( 
omitted  (as  may  well  be  done  for  small  popular  libraries)  the  objection  above  8tat(| 
loses  its  force. 
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)liiii  tlioy  will  inoie  appropriately  hy  jmt  in  tlio  (;lasso(l  than  in  the  al- 
>lialu'tical  part;  but  why  tboy  should  not  be  incluileil  iu  any  dictionary 
( atalojjue,  and  why  it  is  more  iuconvenient  for  ;v  man  to  look  out  liis 
novels  under  "  Novels"^  (or''  Fiction"'  or  "  Knulish  Fiction")  than  under 
•  Literature  "  or  "  Trose,"  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

There  is  also  an  objection  —  that  the  necessity  of  having  only  twenty- 
ive  classes  and  only  nine  divisions  under  each  can  hardly  be  consistent 
>vith  any  seientilic  and  satisfactory  di\ision  of  human  knowledge.  The 
[^y8teln  is  not  elastic  enough  to  suit  the  expansiveness  of  science. 
\gaiu,  the  classed  part  of  the  catalogue  of  1874  works  well  now  because 
here  are  few  titles  in  it,  about  l),GOO  for  li.lO  classes;  but  in  a  larger 
library  making  any  attempt  at  analysis,  either  each  class  would  contain 
\,o  many  titles  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  particular  subject  in  it 
i»r  else  the  introduction  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  would  bring  on 
jhat  appearance  of  complexity  which  is  so  discouraging  to  the  inex- 
[>erieneed  inquirer.  There  is  the  same  ditiiculty  both  in  the  Abbot  and 
the  dictionary  systems,  as  ai>i)lied  to  large  libraries,  bnt  it  is  not  so  fre- 
i|uent  in  the  latter,  occurring  chietly  under  the  names  of  a  few  great 
[onntries,  and  in  the  former  it  is  not  so  troublesome,  because  the  sub- 
divisions are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  every  one  knows  the  alpha- 
let;  whereas  in  the  combined  system  they  are  arranged  according  to 

!:ie  ideas  of  the  cataloguer,  which  no  one  knows  beforehand.  The  diiii- 
iilty  will  be  almost  entirely  removed,  however,  by  the  index  of  subjects, 
rliich,  in  any  future  issue,  will  be  added  in  the  dictionary  part.  With 
|iat  the  system  becomes  as  complete  as  the  alphabetico-classed,  as  well 
tted  for  common  use  as  the  dictionary,  and  as  easy  to  explain  (no 
light  merit)  as  any.' 

I  As  the  Boston  Public  Library  heliotypes  its  cards,  so  that  the  expense 
I  an  extra  copy  of  each  is  tritiing,  there  is  nothing  but  want  of  room  to 
revent  it  from  adding  to  its  present  dictionary  system  a  classed  cata- 
^gae,  as  Mr.  Schwartz  does,  or  it  could  insert  iu  its  present  alphabetical 
iraogement  the  classes  of  the  Abbot  system.  It  woiild  probably  be 
^und  that  the  addition  in  either  case  would  not  perceptibly  increase 
jie  practical  value  of  the  catalogue. 

Four  other  plans  may  be  mentioned,  three  of  them  varieties  of  the 
phabeticoclassed,  one  a  variety  of  the  dictionary.  The  first  is  em- 
oyed  by  ]\rr.  Stephen  Xoyes,  in  a  catalogue  now  printing  of  the  Brook- 
n  Mercantile  Library. 
I  propose  to  thro  we  very  tiling,' 'he  says, "  into  one  alpliabetof  authors,  titles,  and  snb- 
tS  giving,  as  a  rule,  the  contents  of  the  works  of  an  author  under  the  uame  of  the 

I  I't  there  is  one  thing  that  the  geueral  reader  may  not  easily  anderstaud  —  namely, 
vhat  principle  the  distinction  is  made  between  general  subjects,  (classes,)  which 
I'Ut  in  Part  1,  and  special  subjects,  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  Part  2.     It  may 

! noted,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Schwartz's  plan,  that,  even  if  the  distinction  between  Parts 
ud  2  should  be  abaudoned,  and  the  two  thrown  into  one  alphabet,  it  would  dill'er 
Di  the  alphabetico-classed  catalogues  in  enjoining  specific  entry,  as  the  dictionary- 
alognc  does. 
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author.     Titles  are  inserted  where  they  are  proper  names,  so  to  speak,  like  names  of 
novels,  peculiar  to  the  individual  work. 

"In  the  matter  of  classification  I  carefully  avoid  all  theorizing,  assuininsf  that  it  is  not 
the  office  of  a  catalogue  to  instruct  the  public  as  to  the  proper  philosophical  relatioii.- 
of  all  the  products  of  intellectual  activity,  but  simply  to  present  the  resources  of  an\ 
one  library,  so  as  best  to  enable  any  reader,  whether  scholar  or  school-boy,  to  get  at 
■what  he  wants  with   the  utmost  directness.      Tiie   encyclopa^lias  of  the  time  an 
arranged  on   this  iiractical  principle.     The  Eucyclopa^/lia  Metropolitana,  arranged  on 
theoretical  principles,  is,  I  think,  very  rarely  consulted.     In  looking  for  information 
upon  special  subjects  inquirers  cannot  afford  the  time  necessary  for  mastering  elaborati 
logical  arrangements.     On  the  other  hand  my  experience  has  been  that  readers  like  ti 
lind  tiio  subdivismn  of  a  comprehensive  department  of  knowledge  entered  under  Ihr 
more  general  heading.    They  ask  for  the  catalogue  of  biograi>hy,  of  history,  of  voy  ' 
ages  and  travels,  of  fine  arts,  «fcc.     It  becomes,  therefore,  a  purely  practical  question 
how  to  secure  the  benefits  coming  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  an  entire  branch  o 
knowledge  with  the  undoubted  utility  of  a  special   index.     I  shall   trj'  to  refer  in  ai 
cases  from  the  special  to  the  general,  which  is  made  up  of  the  specials,  arranged  i 
alphabetical  order.     Of  course  I  shall  not  enter  in  the  general  alphabet  the  name  ( 
every  subject  of  a  biograjjhy.     We  cannot  afford   the  space,  and  I  do  not  think  it  i 
necessary.     The  simple  question  is,  how  most  etiectively,  consistently  with  dueecouoniv 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  average  reader. 

"I  have  great  faith  in  classed  lists  as  stimulants  to  tolerably  healthy  reading  < 
as  aids  to  courses  of  reading,  and  I  think  that  the  special  lists  of  Biography,  Voyagi 
and  Travels,  Fine  Arts,  Poetry,  Useful  Arts,  etc.,  will  penetrate  into  families  and  circl' 
where  the  catalogue  as  a  whole  will  seldom  be  found. 

"  I  shall  take  great  care  in  the  typographical  display  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  class  i 
avoid  a  complex  arrangement  or  wheels  within  wheels  ;  that  can  always  be  avoidi 
by  making  the  wheel  wirhin  a  wheel  an  independent  heading.  I  thinlf  I  shall  thro 
Ecclesiastical  histary,  Bible,  and  Theology  into  one  general  alphabet,  as  in  a  theologic. 
dictionary.  Fiction  will  be  a  class.  Biography  another,  the  names  of  the  subjects 
the  lives  forming  an  alphabetical  arrangement." 

Mr.  Noyes's  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  is  eclectic.  He  has  the  single  alpli 
bet  of  the  dictionary.  Within  that  he  makes  the  class-entry  of  the  alpli 
betico-classed.  But  in  ninny  classes  we  retnrn  to  the  dictionary  plii 
by  specific  entry.  For  example,  nnder  Theology,  Mr.  Abbot  makes  tl 
divisions  Catechetical,  Creeds,  Dogmatic,  Pastoral,  Practical,  Ritual,  et( 
and  under  the  division  I):)gmatic,  the  sections  Christ,  Conversion,  Ele 
tion,  Grace,  Justification,  Sin,  Trinity,  etc.  Mr.  Noyes  will  have  butoi' 
alphabet  nnder  Theology,  in  which  Catechetical  Theology,  Christ,  Co| 
version,  T),)ginatic  Theology,  Election,  Future  Life,  Grace,  JustiRcatio 
Pastoral  Tlieology,  Practical  Theology,  Trinity,  will  stand  side  by  sid 
together  with  every  topic  in  the  extensive  classes  Bible  (considered  i 
a  subject')  and  Etiulesiastical  historj',  such  as  Amos,  Bible,  Council 
Deuteronomy,  Evangelical  party,  Fathers,  Geneva,  Hosea,  [nquisitioi 
Jesuits,  and  a  hundred  others.  So  that  we  have  a  dictionary  of  t' 
theological  sciences.  Why  should  we  not  also  have  one  of  llistoi{. 
Geography,  and  Travels,  another  of  Fine  Arts,  another  of  Technolo.: 
and  Science,  and  so  on,  as  in  the  class-list  system  begun  in  the  Bast  i 
Public  Library  Lower  Hall  ? 

'The  title-entry  of  Bible  is  probably  to  be  included  in  this,  whicb  is  s  )me\vhataut|- 
alous.  i 
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If  tliat  were  dono,  it  would  be  a  catalofjiie  easily  exi)laineil  to  the 
public.  As  it  is,  this  mixture  of  partial  dictionary  and  incomplete 
classiflcation  is  its  weakest  point.  There  is  no  brief  formula  to  give 
to  the  public  for  its  jiiiidance.  The  dictionary  says  "  Look  for  what 
you  want  under  its  own  name ;"  the  classed  says  "  Everything?  will  be 
found  in  its  own  lo;j;ical  jdace."  Mv.  Schwartz  gives  both  directions. 
I5ut  this  alphabi'ticoclassed  cataloj^ue  can  only  say  vaguely,  "You  will 
liml  c«)inprehensive  subjects  under  their  own  name,  and  those  that  are 
i  less  comprehensive  under  some  class."  But  it  cannot  easily  say  what 
;  is  sufticiently  comprehensive  for  independence,  and  the  criteria  by  which 
;tbe  maker  determines  this  point  a[)pear  to  vary  extremely  in  different 
leases.  Nevertheless,  it  may  prove  a  most  successful  catalogue.  The 
jselection  of  classes,  though  irregularly  made,  may  be  so  contrived,  (it 
[is  intended  so  to  be,)  as  to  correspond  to  the  public's  unsystematic 
lassociation  of  ide;\s ;  if  so,  readers  will  g.Mierally  lo:)k  in  the  right 
jplace  at  first,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  wliieli  they  will  have  to  use 
|the  cross-references  will  be  reduced  to  a  ininiinum.  The  avoidance  of 
k'omplexity  is  a  greit  point  in  favor  of  this,  as  it  is  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bot's 1)1  an. 


The  second  plan,  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  is  similar  to  this 
ut  more  complicated.  The  general  subjects  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
jltnt  under  them  the  arrangement  of  divisions  is  not  alphabetical;  and 
jiiccasionally  a  complex  class  is  subordinated  to  another  class  instead  of 
jbeing  made  an  independent  heading;  thus  the  subject  Bible,  with  all 
ts  divisions  and  subdivisions,  is  included  in  theology,  a  very  proper 
lassification  but  extremely  perplexing.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
:o  it  perhaps  find  the  catalogue  easy  to  use ;  to  a  stranger  the  plan 
>eems  to  have  neither  philosophical  system  nor  practical  convenience. 
jChere  is  a  class  Biography  with  a  long  list  of  individual  biographies; 
bat  by  a  wise  exception,  names  of  places  are  not  subordinated  either 
loaclass  Geography  or  to  the  more  comprehensive  geographical  names. 
Europe,  England,  London,  are  each  independent  headings. 

I  shall  mention  one  other  alphabetico-classed  plan,  (as  yet  untried,)  not 

•ecaoseitis  to  be  recommended,  but  to  exhibit  more  fully  the  possibilities 

f  cataloguing,  and  also  to  show  how  a  plan  may  lose  on  one  side  what  it 

;ain8  on  another.    The  one  proposed  would  be  half  way  between  I\Ir. 

bbot's  and  the  dictionary.     It  would  unite  in  one  alphabet  the  author 

'iid  subject  catalogue,  would  retain  classification  for  general  subjects, 

iittiug  the  specific  under  the  comprehensive  as  at  present,  but  it  would 

jisperse  individuals  through  the  alphabet.     Thus  there  would  be  classes 

biography.  Geography,  History,  but  the  name  of  a  person  or  plac3 

uld  be  found  in  the  main  alphabet ;  there  would  be  a  class  Zoology, 

,uder  which  llorses  would  appear  in  their  proper  place,  but  an  account 

^  any  particular  horse,  as  "  Lady  Sutfolk  "  or  "Bucentaur,"  would  not 

there  but  under  its  name ;  there  would  be  classes  Ship-building,  Ship- 
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wrecks,  but  tbe  launch  of  the  Great  Eastern  or  the  wreck  of  the  Glide 
would  api)ear  under  Glide  and  Great  Easteru.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  merely  an  extension  to  all  individual  subjects  of  the  practice  of  the  Con- 
gress Library  in  regard  to  places.  In  its  favor  it  may  be  urged  that  there 
is  very  little  advantage  in  putting  together  in  one  or  several  neighbor- 
ing drawers  all  the  lives,  and  in  another  drawer  or  series  of  drawers  all 
the  bibliographical  treatises  on  individuals.  It  is  not  once  in  a  hundred 
years  that  any  one  would  wish  to  survey  all  biography.  In  a  small 
library  this  question  is  often  asked  with  a  view  of  selecting  somethiu<i 
to  read  ;  but  of  what  assistance  to  such  selection  is  a  list  like  that  now 
in  Harvard  College  Library  of  over  15,000  names  ?  A  bewildering  mul- 
tiplicity of  entries  is  as  great  a  hinderance  to  choice  as  the  widest  dis- 
persion. Bat  it  is  practical  use  to  have  all  that  relates  to  a  man,  whetlior 
biographically  or  bibliographically  or  in  any  other  way,  brought  together 
aud  given,  as  it  is  in  dictionary  catalogues,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  list  of  his  writings.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  Geog- 
raphy. Probably  in  the  fiiteen  years  since  the  Harvjird  College  Library 
catalogue  was  begun  the  list  of  individual  geographical  titles  has  not  once 
been  consulted  with  a  view  to  the  general  study  of  geography,  nor  ha>- 
it  been  of  the  slightest  service  to  one  looking  up  England,  let  us  say,  that 
the  names  of  the  various  i^laces  in*  England  are  in  the  same  series  oi 
drawers.  If  there  is  to  be  subordination  it  would  be  much  more  usefii 
to  take  the  country  as  the  unit  and  arrange  all  cities,  etc.,  under  it;  inas 
much  as  the  country  would  often  be  the  unit  of  inquiry,  aud  the  clasfl 
Geography,  uever.^  i 

True,  the  dispersive  method  is  somewhat  less  convenient  to  shovi 
the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  library  in  any  department.  If,  for  example! 
an  auction-catalogue,  rich  in  biography,  should  be  sent  to  the  library) 
it  would  be  much  easier  for  the  librarian  to  examine  it,  and  ascertaii! 
what  he  had  and  what  he  wanted  if  the  biographies  were  collected  ii; 
a  dozen  drawers  or  two  hundred  pages,  than  if  they  were  disperse' 
through  two  hundred  drawers  or  three  thousand  pages.  Yet,  after  alj 
the  saving  of  time  and  trouble  in  this  way  by  collecting  individual  title, 
is  slight,  and  the  occasions  when  it  would  be  made  rare. 

Again,  putting  the  Greek  authors  and  the  Latin  authors  under  tbosi 
heads  in  the  classed  catalogue,  with  divisions  into  prose  and  poetry,  ii 
stead  of  under  their  respective  names  in  the  alphabet  of  authors,  thoug, 

iQu  the  other  haud.it  must  not  he  overlooked  that  hy  this  dispersion  of  iudividn.'' 
Ave  should  forfeit  the  advaiitaj^e  which  oae  who  is  looking  up  a  mau's  life,  for  exaiiipi 
gets  by  having  the  collective  biographies  or  geographies  or  histories  in  iiumedii. 
connection  with  the  individnal.  If,  in  the  present  catalogue,  he  does  not  find  any  Ii 
of  Thomas  Home,  he  is  reminded,  by  the  very  fact  that  he  is  looking  under  a  class  j 
ography,  that  there  are  biographical  dictionaries  in  which  he  may  find  sonic  notice. 
Home.  This,  of  course,  might  not  occur  to  hini  if  he  were  looking  for  Home  in  tf 
general  alphabet.  Jlost  people,  however,  one  would  think,  might  be  relied  upon!* 
seek  in  general  biographical  works  for  inform ition  abjut  a  \nxn  on  finding  no  spocii 
life  of  him  in  the  librarv. 
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it  is  in  ac'conliinco  with  tlio  general  system,  sacrifices,  it  seems  to  me, 
i\  great  and  tiaily  convenience  for  a  sligljt  and  infreqnent  advantage, 
lleferences  would  of  course  be  made  from  the  classes  to  the  names  of 
all  those  individuals  which  illustrate  them  ;  as  from  Music  to  the  names 
of  musicians,  from  Geology  to  the  names  of  places  geologically  surveyed. 
I  This  plan  retains  most  of  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Abbot's;  and  yet, 
iby  an  easily  explained  exception  to  his  gt*u.u-al  practice,  it  relieves  the 
jinqnirer  of  the  necessity  of  looking  under  at  least  two  headings  to  find 
iwhatever  concerns  a  person,  and  under  miiny  more  for  whatever  con- 
icerus  a  place,  and  also  relieves  him  from  all  doubt  where  to  looJc.  Now 
ipersous  and  places  are  the  most  commou  obji'Cts  of  iminiry. 

That  any  of  these  systems,  well  carried  out,  will  attain  the  end  of  a 
catalogue,  can  easily  be  shown.     First,  the  dictionary  catalogue,  not  as 
lit  exists  in  any  example,  but  as  one  might  be  it  there  were  plenty  of 
[time  to  make  it  and  no  need  of  economy  in  printing.     1°  A  man  asks 
for  a  book  by  the  author's  name.     He  finds  it  in  the  alphabetical  place 
)f  that  name.     That  he  may  not  fail  to  get  it  by  a  disagreement  as  to 
who  is  its  author,  references  have  been  made  from  pseudonyms,  editors' 
iniiues,   when   prominent,   translators'   names,   esi)ecially   for   poetical 
:ranslatious,  and  from  any  other  names  under  which  it  is  likely  that 
\nj  one  will  remember  it.     2**  He  wants  to  know  what  works  we  have 
3y  a  particular  author.      He   finds   them   all   enumerated   under  the 
uithor's  name,  with  a  note  of  the  more  important  parts  of  books  writ- 
en  by  that  author  in  other  men's  works  or  in  collections  of  memoirs,  in 
he  publications  of  societies,  and  perhaps  even  in  periodical  literature. 
>"  He  asks  for  a  book  by  its  title;  he  finds  a  reference  under  the  first 
vord  not  an  article,  or  under  the  word  which  indicates  the  subject,  or 
roih  sonie  prominent  and  memorable  word;  if  it  is  a  novel,  he  finds  a 
nil  entry.    4"  He  asks  for  a  book  on  a  certain  subject;  he  finds  it 
mder  that  name  of  the  subject  with  which  he  is  familiar,  or  he  finds 
here  a  reference  to  the  synonymous^  word,  which,  for  reasons,  the  cata- 
agoer  has  preferred  as  a  heading.    And  if  it  is  a  general  subject,  he 
uds  references   to  all   the   subordinate  subjects  treated  of.      If,  for 
astance,  the  subject  is  Middlesex  Count}',  he  finds  a  reference  to  the 
ame  of  every  town  in  that  county  which  occurs  in  the  catalogue.     He 


'The  dictionary  catalogue  is  sometimes  reproached   with  the  trouble  arisiug  from 

raonyms,  as  if  it  alone  was  aftected  by  those  difliculties.     But  the  alphabetico-classod 

Ualogae  is  in  the  same  plight;  it  has  a  subject  which  must  Ije  called  either  Natural 

bllosophy  or  Physics.    Which  will  it  choose  ?    Ethics  aud  Moral  Philosophy,  Religiou 

id  Theology,  (Practical.)  Military  art  aud  War,  Art  and  Fine  arts.  Sanitary  science 

id  Hygiene  are  synonyms  as  troublesome  to  it  as  to  the  dictionary.     These  are  in  its 

ain  alphabet ;  but  its  difficulties  do  not  stop  here.     Every  one  of  the  syuonyras  which 

ague  the  dictionary  cataloguer  must  appear  somewhere  in  the  alphabetico-classed  ; 

not  in  the  main  alphabet  of  classes,  then  among  the  branches  and  sections,  and  the 

nie  doubt  will  arise  as  to  the  selection.     It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  though 

le  occasions  for  doubt  are  as  frequent  the  doubt  will  not  be  so  troublesome,  at  le;  st; 

""g  the  subdivisions,  because  the  separation  of  subjects  in  a  secondary  alphabo; 

■  lot  be  great. 
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will  also  find  references  to  subjects  which  illustrate  the  one  be  is  look- 
ing up;  and  in  certain  cases  lie  will  find  references  to  the  subjects 
which  include  his.  These  last  refeiences  will,  however,  in  general,  be 
left  to  his  knowledge  and  intelligence.  They  are  necessary  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  system,  but  they  are  not,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  of  such 
practical  use  as  to  pay  for  their  uniform  insertion.  As  he  may,  how- 
ever, want  to  study  the  relations  of  his  subject  to  others,  and  to  follow 
it  up  through  all  possible  ramifications,  he  will  find  at  the  end  of  the 
catalogue  a  scheme  of  classification,  in  which  every  heading  in  the  cata- 
logue is  included  and  set  down  in  its  proper  place.  5°  and  lastly,  he 
asks  for  a  book  in  some  form  of  literature,  (as  an  encyclopaedia,  a  book 
of  enigmas,  or  one  in  the  Hungarian  language,)  and  he  finds,  under 
those  names,  lists  of  all  in  the  library-. 

It  is  objected  to  the  dictionary  catalogue,  and  with  much  truth,  that 
it  gives  no  help  to  the  man  who  wishes  to  glance  quickly  over  all  the 
literature  on  a  comprehensive  subject,  including  the  books  on  its  vari 
ous  branches,  and  that  it  treats  the  desultory  reader  as  badly.    It  seem- 
to  nie,  however,  that  the  objection  is  sometimes  a  little  overstated,  ^i: 
too  much  is   made  of  it.     The  inquirer  above  [mentioned  will  find  tli' 
general  works  under  the  general  head,  and  with  them  anuniber  of  cros> 
references,  perhaps  five,  perhaps  fifty.     If  his  needs  oblige  him  to  lool 
them  all  up,  his  case  is  indeed  pitiable.     But  how  often  would  that  Iniii 
pen?     Generally,  he  will  run  his  eye  over  the  references,  find  two  o 
three  in  which  he  is  interested,  look  them  up,  and  get  reading  enoug!' 
for  one  day  at  least;  and  this  will  be  the  easier  if  the  references  ar 
classified,  as  they  ought  to  be  when  they  are  numerous.     But  it  is  use 
less  to  deny  that  here  is   tlie  weak  point  of  the  dictionary  catalogiu 
Here  is  an  evil  which  it  tries,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  reduce  to  a  njin 
mum,  but  can  never  away  with  altogether.     JNIr.  Schwartz  gets  over  tli 
dilficulty  by  adding  a  classed  catalogue  to  a  dictionary —  a  perfect  hil 
a  somewhat  expensive  remedy.     That  the  cost  is  not  justified  by  tli 
gain  in  a  library  where  the  public  have  access  to  the  shelves,  and  tl: 
books  are  their  own  classed  catalogue,  better  than  any  that  the  librj 
rian  can  make,  is  undoubted.     How  it  is  in  town  and  city  librariej 
where  the  public  do  not  go  beyond  the  deli  very -room,  their  librariaii 
must;  say.  I 

In  the  alphabetico-classed  catalogues,  the  first  two  questions  ai 
answered  in  the  author-part,  where  will  be  found  an  entry  of  the  bool| 
the  third  in  the  same  part,  by  a  reference  to  the  author;  the  fourth 
the  subject-part,  by  an  entry  either  under  the  subject  asked  for  or  uiul| 
some  including  subject,  to  which  a  reference  will  be  found  from  the  sui 
ject  asked  for;  the  fifth  in  the  same  part,  generally  under  the  very  clnli 
asked  for,  synonyms  not  being  very  troublesome  here,  and  kinds  of  l;- 
erature  not  being  generally  included  in  larger  classes,  i 

In  the  Schwartz  system  the  first  three  questions  are  answered,  ,i 
Part  2,  (the  dictionary  part;)  the  fifth  in  Part  1,  (the  classed  part;)  ti 
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tniiitli  is  i»;utly  aiisweietl  in  Part  L*,  if  tlierc  aio  any  books  about  tliat 
particular  subjcrt;  but  for  full  inforniation,  to  lind  not  only  the  books 
ik'voti'il  to  that  subject  but  those  \vlii(*h  treat  of  it  in  part  and  those 
which  treat  of  similar  subjects,  one  must  turn  to  Part  1,  guided  to  the 
'rijjlit  place  there  either  by  a  reference  found  alphabetically  in  the  other 
piirt  or  by  the  study  of  the  scheme  of  classification  prefixed.  So  that 
tither  of  the  systems  answers  all  the  cpiestions  if  it  be  well  carried  out. 
iWliich  answers'  the  most  usual   (pu'stions  (piickest,  and  reserves  its 

klifiiculties  for  the  rare  questions? 
1 

j    There  remain   one  or  two  points  to  be  considered,  the  fullness  of  the 

lcatalo*;ue,  the  insertion  of  biographical  data,  of  contents,  of  analysis, 

;mi<\  of  luHes.     As  to  fulness,  tJie  general  rule  is,  the  larger  the  library 

Ithe  more  elaborate  the  catalogue.     Travellers  who  need  no  guide  in  a 

brove  would  be  lost  without  one  in  a  forest.     As  there  are  more  chances 

3f  similarity  between  the  various  objects,  there  is  need  of  more  detail  to 

listinguish  them.     Names  must  be  given  iu  full,  dates  inserted  in  ref- 

rences,  divisions  made  under  more  subjects;  more  exactness  and  more 

ystein  are  required  iu  the  selection  of  subject  headings,  and  iu  their  in- 

erconnection  by  references.    So  that  the  difficulty  of  making  the  cata- 

ogoe  and  its  bulk  increase  in  faster  ratio  than  the  size  of  the  library. 

•'or  a  very  small  town  library,  especially  if  it  be  poor,  a  very  brief,  cheap 

ist  may  suffice.     If  it  would  cost  820  to  add  imprints,^  for  example, 

t  would  be  better  to  spend  the  money  in  books,  for  the  questions  which 

inpriuts  are  designed  to  answer  would  occur  so  seldom  that  it  would 

lot  pay  to  answer  them.     A  printed  catalogue  need  not  be  so  full  while 

lie  library  is  small  as  it  must  be  afterwards,  because  as  its  library  grows 

can  be  reprinted  with  the  necessary  additional  details.     But  a  card- 

iitalogue  should  be  made  as  full  at  the  start  as  it  is  ever  to  be,  other- 

ise  there  will  be  no  uniformity  between  its  diflerent  parts,  and  the  task 

f  filling  out  the  lirst  defective  entries  will  be  troublesome,  and  nothing 

ained  after  all. 

The  ideal  catalogue  would  give  under  every  subject  its  comi)lete 
bliography,  not  only  mentioning  all  the  monographs  on  that  subject, 
at  all  works  which  in  any  way  illustrate  it,  including  all  i)arts  of  books, 
bgaziue  articles,  and  the  best  encyclopa'dias  that  treat  of  it;  in  short, 
le  catalogue  would  lay  out  just  that  course  of  reading  which  a  man 
ho  thoroughly  studied  the  subject,  with  a  view  not  only  to  learn  it, 
lit  to  luaster  the  history  of  its  treatment  by  others,  would  be  obliged 
>  pass  tlnough. 

This  can  rarely  be  done,  because  it  is  beyond  the  ability  of  librarians 
kI  the  means  of  libraries.  The  Boston  Public  Library,  in  its  excellent 
lass-list  of  History,   Biography,  and  Travel,  has  shown  what  such  a 

III  most  catalu<;at;»  that  I  bave  seen,  uuthiug  has  beeu  saved  by  such  omission  ;  the 
•fy  spaces  at  the  end  of  the  lines  (for  which  the  printer  is  paid  as  niiicii  as  for  tho 
')f  the  lines)  would  have  held  imprints  iu  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
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catalogue  might  be  and  Low  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  encourag- 
ing, directing,  and  improving  the  popular  taste  for  reading.     In  con- 
nection with  the  names  of  persons,  a  brief  indication  of  what  they  were 
and  when  they  lived  is  given.     Elaborate  notes  under  many  headings 
give  a  concise  history  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  often  charac- 
terize the  more  important  books,  or  state  their  general  repute,  with  tlie 
design  of  assisting  the  reader  in  his  selection.  Copious  references  to  works 
and  parts  of  works  treating  of  those  subjects,  make  it  easy  for  any  one  to 
pursue  courses  of  study.    Tbe  public  is  not  merely  guided  in  its  read- 
ing but  stimulated  to  it.     Many  a  man  must  lotig  to  follow  up  the  lines 
of  investigation  presented  here,  who,  if  he  had  never  seen  the  volume,  j 
would  not  think  of  touching  the  subjects,  would  merely  read  at  random,i' 
or  take  refuge  in  fiction.     A  mere  catalogue  is  rather  disheartening  to] 
an  unlearned  reader.     The  common  dictionary  catalogue,  especially,  is 
a  mere  collection  of  fragments,  unconnected,  and  all  alike.     There  is  no| 
light  and  shade,  nothing  to  fix  the  attention.     Admirable  as  a  help  to' 
one  who  knows  what  he  wants,  it  makes  no  special  provision  for  thej 
more  numerous  class  who  merely  want  something  to  read,  most  of' 
whom,  however,  would  prefer,  if  thej^  knew  how,  to  improve  their  miD(l> 
and  increase  their  stock  of  knowledge.     Where  shall  such  men  begin, 
and  when  they  have  begun  what  shall  they  read  next?    In  this  history 
catalogue  the  notes  catch  the  eye;  they  are  entertaining  reading  ii 
themselves  ;  they  promise  a  rich  accession  of  learning  to  those  who  wi 
follow  their  directions.    The  service  which  such  a  catalogue  renders  t( 
a  library  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  the  43d  montbl; 
report  of  the  superintendent,  January,  1874: 

In  November  it  was  reported  that  the  increase  of  nse  in  Looks  of  history,  biograplij 
and  travel — arising,  it  is  thought,  from  tlie  new  catalogue  of  the  Lower  Hall  in  tbosj 
departments  —  over  tbe  corresponding  period  of  last  year  was  73  percent.,  while  thj 
entire  use  of  the  Lower  Hall  increased  only  8  per  cent.  During  December,  the  relativi 
increase  was  respectively  ovtr  100  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent.,  and  during  January,  1-/ 
per  cent,  and  6  per  cent.  | 

The  catalogue  of  the  Public  Library  of  Quincy,  Ma.ss.,  also  deservtj 
mention  as  a  successful  efibrt  in  the  same  direction.     The  general  phi; 
is  similar,  but  this  catalogue  by  omitting  imprints  has  gained  room  f(j 
such  brief  but  meaning  notes  as  lUiistr.,  Fortmits,  Fiction,  Juv.  Fici^t 
or  phrases  explaining  obscure  or  misleading  titles,  as  "  [Journey  to  tlj 
South  during  the  Rebellion],"  for  Lawrence's  "Border  and  Bustillej 
'<■  [London  Firemen]  "  for  Ballantine's  "Life  in  the  Red  Brigade."    Tablj 
of  contents  are  given  and  considerable  analysis,  at  least  so  far  as 
refer  under  subjects  to  topics  discussed  in  certain  books  incidentally  hi 
not  at  sufficient  length  to  justify  the  insertion  of  the  book  in  the  siii 
ject-list.     But  a  new  feature,  at  any  rate  lor  a  town  library,  is  the  ch. 
given  to  the  valuable  matter  buried  in  periodical  literature.    There  nj' 
nearly  4,000  references  to  magazine  articles,  which  is  much  the  same;' 
those  who  are  looking  up  subjects  as  if  4,000  volumes  had  been  addedj* 
the  library.     The  articles  in  our  best  periodicals  are  fully  equal  in  abil  ' 
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and  learning",  an;l,  what  is  more,  in  readableness,  to  our  books;  in  liu;!, 
our  books  are  in  fjreat  mea-^ure  republications  of  them  ;  but  they  are 
I  ordinarily  accessible  only  for  desultory  —  that  is,  for  the  least  valuable  — 
j  readinji'. 

I     Tiie  money  that  this  cataloj^ue   cost  mij^ht   have  boujiht  L*, (•<•()  vol- 

iumes,  but  it  is  plain  that  7,001)  volumes  read  as  these  will  now  be  isre 

,  worth  twice  !),0(K)  used  in  the  unintellitivnt,  aimless  way  in  whicli  many 

I  town  libraries  are  necessarily  used.     It  mii;ht  be  well  for  those  which 

jhave  little  money  to  spend  in  printing-  to  procure  a  few  copies  of  this 

catalogue  for  use  in  their  reading-room,  to  mark  those  books  which  they 

,have,  and  to  ])ublisli  a  list,  annotated  if  possible,  of  all    their  books 

not  in  the  Quincy  Library  as  a  supplement.'     A  similar  use  might  be 

imadeof  the  Boston  Catalogue  of  History,  etc.,  of  its  List  of  historical 

tiction,  and  of  its  lately  published  Catalogue  Notes  on  English  Ilistory. 

jit  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  are  not  the  only  annotated.catalogues  which 

iwe  are  to  have  from  this  source;  that  a  Science  list,  a  Fine  Arts  list,  a 

Political  and  Social  Science  list  may  in  time  appear;  if  not,  some  other 

hirge  library  should  take  up  the  work. 

But,  without  going  so  deeply  into  the  matter  as  the  Quincy  and  Boston 

catalogues  have  done,  every  librarian  must  do  something  of  what  is  called 

(analysis,  that  is,  catalogue  under  author  or  subject,  or  both, treatises  which, 

jas  he  has  them,  are  not  separate  books,  such  as  the  pamphlets  in  Force's 

jor  Somers's  tracts,  tlie  lives  in  Sparks's  American  biography,  the  works  in 

arious  ''libraries,"  so  called,  articles  in  periodicals,  etc.     The  character 

f  the  works  selected  for  analysis  will  diifer  much,  according  to  the  needs 

f  those  who  use  the  library.     Articles  in  Harper's  Monthly,  Appleton's 

Journal,  etc.,  should  be  brought  out  where  school-boys  are  the  chief 

'eaders,    for    whom    the    analysis    of   Rundschau,    Archivio    Storico, 

\rchiv  fiir  Chimie,  would  be  utterly  useless,  supposing  the   library 

>y  any  chance  to  have  those  periodicals.     Something  similar  is  true  of 

;ity  libraries,  but  for  colleges  and  learned  societies  just  the  reverse. 

Analysis  is  less  needful  for  those  works  which  there  are  other  means  of 

jetting  at,  whether  by  general  indexes,  (as  Poole's  Index  to  Periodicals 

uul  its  expected  continuation,  the  lioyal  Society's  Index  to  Scientific 

^ajiers,)  or  special  indexes  of  any  )>eriodical  for  a  series  of  years,  (as 

hose  of  the  Revue  des   Deux  INIondes,  Historisches  Jahrbuch,  His- 

orische  Zeitschrift,  IlarperV;  Monthly,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  etc.,)  or  other 

atalogues,  (as   the    Congress,  the  San    Francisco,  the    Boston  Athe- 

iiemn.)    Yet  any  one  may  for  special  reasons  bring  out  some  particular 

rticle  or  a  whole  class  of  articles  already  referred  to  in  these  indexes. 

It  would  be  econuuiical  for  several  neighboiiuj;  libraries  to  pnblisU  a  joiut  catalogue 
a  single  ahihabet,  the  books  beloni^iog  to  each  being  denoted  by  its  initial,  as  is  done 
the  bulletins  of  the  Boston  Public  Librarj'  (or  its  branches.  The  expense  should  be 
vided  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  volumes  in  each  library.  Each  would  have  to 
J  for  somewhat  more  paper  than  if  its  catalogue  were  issued  separatelj-,  but  so 
any  books  are  common  to  our  town  libraries  that  there  would  be  a  great  saving  in 
pe-setting;  especially  if  imprints  were  omitted,  so  that  dift'ereut  editions  would  need 
ly  a  single  entry. 
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or  iu  a  note  make  a  reference  to  the  indexes;  for,  after  all,  there  are 
many  subjects  for  which  one  might  not  think  of  consulting  them,  and 
It  is  not  ever^'  reader  who  knows  of  their  existence.^ 

The  author-  and  subject-catalogue  may  be  kept  separate  or  mixed  io  J 
one  alphabet.     When  the  subject-part  is  systematical!}'  classed,  conjunc- 
tion is  impossible;  when  it  is  made  on  jSIr.  Abbot's  plan,  conjunction  ' 
is  possible,  but  inexpedient.     For  the  dictionary  system  one  alphabet  is 
decidedly  to  be  preferred,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  admits  of 
bringing  a  man's  own  works  into  juxtapositiou  with  works  about  him  — 
lives,  eulogies,  criticisms,  replies,  etc.,—  instead  of  separating  them,  as 
is  done  iu  Watt's  Dictionary,  etc.,  and  in  all  classed  catalogues.     Yet  ; 
there  is  the  slight  disadvantage  that  the  mind  is  diverted  from  its  , 
object  by  the  presence  of  headings  of  other  kinds  than  the  one  wanted ;  | 

title-  iiiid  subject-headings  especiall}'  interfering  with  one  another.  \ 

I 

II.— FEINTED  OR  MANUSCRIPT  ?  j 

Whether  or  not  the  catalogue  shouhl  be  printed  depeiuls  iu  large  ' 
n: ensure  upon  circumstances. 

The  atlvantages  of  a  printed  catalogue  are  briefly  : 

1.  That  it  is  in  less  danger  of  partial  or  total  destruction  than  a  mami-, 
scrijit  \olumeor  drawers  of  cards.     To  be  sure  the  destruction  ofauyi 
part  of  a  catalogue  is  very  uulikely  except  by  fire,  and  if  the  library 
sliould  be  burned,  the  catalogue  generally  might  as  well  be.     It  would 
indeed  be  of  use  in  replacing  the  library,  and  if  it  had  been  carefully 
nuide,  it  would  help  the  making  of  a  new  catalogue,  eveu  if  the  library 
should  be  only  partially  replaced.     The  research  and  thought  that  go  t( 
the  making  of  a- catalogue  are  considerable,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  al 
were  lost.     This  reason,  however,  is  not  of  much  weight,  as  the  circuni 
stances  under  which  it  would  apply  are  not  likely  to  arise.  i 

2.  That  it  can  be  consulted  out  of  the  library.  This  reason  ha.'j 
always  some  force.  IIow  much  it  has  in  any  given  case  depends  oil 
the  character  of  the  library  and  of  those  who  use  it.  In  the  case  o| 
college  libraries,  for  instance,  it  is  very  weak.  Both  professors  ain| 
students  usually  live  near  the  library  or  go  near  it  several  times  a  da,, 
in  their  attendance  on  lectures  and  recitations.  Besides,  they  mu;- 
go  or  send  to  the  library  to  get  the  book  after  they  have  discovered  b 
the  catalogue  that  it  is  there.  For  town  and  city  libraries,  especiall- 
iu  large  cities,  where  the  hurry  of  modern  life  makes  it  important  t. 
save  ever)'  moment,  the  printed  catalogue  has  a  greater  chance  of  us'j 
"fulness  at  home;  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  its  use  there  very  often  8av(j 

trouble.  What  the  general  feeling  is  on  this  point  may  be  gatbered  ij 
some  degree  from  the  very  limited  sale  of  catalogues.  In  nine  librarn 
which  have  published  them  within  the  past  few  years  the  sale  li: 
averaged  2(J5  copies  each.^ 

lAnaljsis  is  a  usefiil  exercise  for  the  cataloguer.     It  lifts  his  uiiiul  oiitof  a'Htiii 
of  abject  dependeuce  on  the  title.     To  analyze,  one  must  look  inside  the  book. 
-See  tLe  table  on  pa <;e  568-71.  ' 
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3.  That  it  can  be  consulted  in  other  libraries.  Here  again  much 
depends  upon  the  si/e  of  the  library  and  the  character  of  the  catalogue. 
Those  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  (espe- 
icially  its  late  Class-list  of  History,)  of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  San 
j  Francisco,  are  continually  consulted  in  other  libraries,  but  an  ordinary 
}  catalogue  of  a  small  town  library  is  not  likely  to  be  of  use  in  any  other 
I  towMi.  And  it  may  always  fairly  be  questioned  by  trustees  how  far  the 
I  benefit  to  any  other  library  is  a  justitication  for  incurring  the  expense 
I  of  printing. 

;  4.  That  it  is  easier  to  read  than  the  best  manuscript  volume,^  and 
very  much  easier  to  consult.  A  card  presents  to  the  eye  only  one  title 
at  a  time,  whereas  a  printed  catalogue  generally  has  all  an  author's 
works  on  a  single  page.  Time  and  i)atience  are  lost  in  turning  over 
cards,  and  it  is  not  easy  either  to  find  the  particular  title  that  is  wanted 
or  to  compare  difierent  titles  and  make  a  selection.  It  is  ditlicult  also 
to  pick  one's  way  among  the  confusing  series  of  names  like  Godefried^ 
Godefroi,  Godofredus,  and  Crottfried,  or  among  the  Aliens,  the  ^Vill- 
iamses,  or  the  John  Smiths.  Here  again  everything  depends  on  the 
hurry  or  impatience  of  those  who  consult  the  catalogue.  If  that  is  so> 
[great  that  a  very  slight  impediment  will  cause  them  to  give  up  the 
jsearch  altogether  or  never  undertake  a  search  after  having  failed  once, 
printing  is  necessary;  but  in  college  and  country  libraries  this  can 
Ihardly  be  the  case. 

5.  That  several  persons  can  consult  it  at  once.     In  the  case  of  much 
ised  libraries  this  is  decisive.     At  Lawrence,  fifty  copies  are  in  constant 
kise  in  the  delivery-room.     To  make  fifty  copies  of  a  manuscript  cata- 
logue and  to  renew  them  as  often  as  they  wore  out,  would  be  more 
expensive   than   to  print.     A  card-catalogue,  to  be  sure,  can  be  so 
tirranged  in  drawers  as  to  admit  of  simultaneous  consultation.     At 
lHarvard  College  Library  forty-eight  persons  could  use  the  cards  at 
)iice,  provided  none  of  them  wanted  to  see  the  same  part  of  the  cata- 
ogue.    Indeed,   by   taking  out   the   drawers,    which   is   allowed,  335 
)er8ons  could  be  accommodated  at  once  if  their  wants  happened  to  be 
>pread  evenly  through  the  alphabet.     Of  course  that  would  never  be 
he  ease.    Certain  drawers  are  often  in  request,  others  not  at  all ;  but  I 
jelieve  little  practical  inconvenience  arises,  because  people  do  not  often 
vish  to  consult  a  catalogue  long  at  a  time.     One  moves  away  as  another 
;omes  up. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  printed  catalogue  are: 

1.  That  it  is  costly,  and,  if  full  and  accurate,  very  costly. 

2.  That  a  mistake  once  made  is  made  forever;  whereas  in  a  cardcat- 
logne  a  mistake  in  name  or  in  classification  or  in  copying  the  title  can 
•e  corrected  at  any  time.     (On  the  other  hand  the  order  of  a  printed 

'This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  lonj;  notes,  such  as  those  concerning  courses  of 

eading  wbicii  make  the  Quincy  catalo<?ue  so  valuable. 

I 
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catalogue  is  fixed,  but  in  a  card-catalogue  order  is  easily  disturbed,  aud 
a  card  misplaced  is  a  book  lost.) 

3.  It  is  out  of  date  before  it  is  published.  As  it  cannot  contain  the 
newest  books,  the  very  ones  most  sought  for,  fresh  supplements  are 
continually  needed,  each  of  which  causes  an  additional  loss  of  time  and 
patience  to  consulters.  Tlie  average  man  will  not  look  in  over  four 
places  for  a  book.  A  few,  very  persevering  or  driven  by  a  great  need, 
will  go  as  far  as  five  or  six.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  if  the  cat- 
alogue is  to  be  of  any  use,  to  print  consolidated  supplements  every  five 
years,  and  that  is  expensive.  The  Boston  Public  Library  reprints  the 
whole  catalogue  of  some  particular  class,  as  fiction  or  history,  every  two 
or  three  years.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  printed  annual  supple- 
ments, and  reprints  its  whole  catalogue  from  time  to  time.  But  it  is  not 
every  one  that  can  afford  to  do  this.  The  card-catalogue  lias  no  such 
difficulty.  Additions  can  always  be  made  without  disturbing  tlie  alpha- 
betic order,  and  the  titles  of  new  books  can  be  inserted  on  tbe  very  day 
on  which  they  are  received. 

If  the  library  is  too  i)Oor  to  keep  up  with  current  literature  (to  say 
nothing  of  supplying  gaps  in  the  past)  it  seems  very  extravagant  for  it 
to  spend  any  money  on  type,  paper,  and  press  work.  But  if  the  library 
is  not  as  much  used  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  may  be  worth  while  (since  a 
library  so  far  as  it  is  unused  is  useless)  to  increase  the  call  for  books 
by  printing  and  circulating  a  catalogue — in  short,  to  advertise.  It 
is  true  that  the  parallel  here  suggested  is  not  exact.  The  increase  of 
business  which  is  profitable  to  the  merchant  brings  in  no  money  to  tbe 
free  public  library,  but  it  may  prevent  the  money  already  spent  in  books 
being  a  loss,  as  it  certainly  is  while  the  books  lie  idle  on  the  shelves. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  for  a  library  committee  to  consider  whethci 
there  are  not  other  means  to  increase  their  circulation — an  occasional 
lecture  from  some  competent  person  on  the  benefits  and  the  best  meth- 
ods of  reading ;  words  in  season  from  the  ministers  and  the  school- 
teachers, and  the  addition  to  the  library  of  attractive  books,  especially 
if  lists  of  additions,  no  matter  how  brief,  be  published  from  time  to' 
time. 

It  may  be  asked  why  printing  the  catalogue  should  always  be  spokeu 
of  as  a  source  of  expense,  and  why  the  printers'  bills  cannot  be  paid  by 
selling  copies.  Because,  however  much  the  inconvenience  of  having  n(; 
catalogue  may  have  been  felt,  however  loud  the  demand  for  one  may 
have  been,  when  the  work  is  ready  for  delivery  very  few  persons  can  btj 
found  who  are  ready  to  pay  for  it.  Similarly,  if  a  town  library  shoult: 
charge  for  the  loan  of  its  books  anything  like  what  it  costs  to  bu; 
them,  store  them,  and  keep  them  in  order,  it  would  almost  annihilate  it 
circulation ;  it  would  certainly  cut  it  off"  from  those  who  need  it  most: 
People  may  be  willing  collectively  to  vote  the  money  in  town  meeting! 
but  they  will  not  pay  individually  for  either  books  or  catalogue. 

In  conclusion,  a  printed  catalogue  is  a  great  convenience.     If  tbero  i 
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money  specially  iiiteiuliMl  for  printiiiii-,  or  if  inoiu'y  can  l)c  obtained  for 
this  purpose,  without  Uiniiuishing  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
by  all  means  print.  But  if  the  printing;  is  going  to  stop  or  seriously 
diminish  the  [turchase  of  books,  try  the  card-catalogue.  S(M'  if  you  can- 
not educate  your  i)eople  to  use  that,  and  to  get  full  as  much  good  from 
it  as  they  would  from  printed  pages.  Or  combine  with  the  cards  one  of 
the  cheaper  forms  of  printed  catalogues.  This  will  accomplish  many 
of  the  purposes  of  the  more  expensive  catalogues,  so  many  that  its 
deficiencies  will  hardly  be  noticed.  But  if  the  library  has  any  prospect 
of  growth  it  ought  to  be  accomiianied  by  a  ])r()perly  made  card-cata- 
logue. 

I    To  turn  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  libraries.     In  1873  the  examin- 
ing committee  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  writes : 

!    We  have  long  passed  the  period  -ttben  it  Avas  possible  to  print  in  one  alpliabet,  upon 
|any  intelligible  .'•ysteni,  tbe  titles  of  all  ibe  books  contained  in  our  libraries. 

This  amounts  to  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  catalogue  of  a 
large  library  in  one  aliihabet,  for  of  course  a  system  which  is  intelligible 
i0U  cards  will  be  still  more  intelligible  in  print.     There  is  in  fact  no  im- 
il)0ssibility  in  i)rinting  upon  the  dictionary  system  the  catalogue  of  a 
jiuilliou  volumes.     It  is  simply  a  question  of  money.     Of  course  it  cannot 
1136  done  in  any  reasonable  time  by  one  man.     A  library  which  has  ten 
Stimes  as  many  books  must  have  ten  times  as  manj'  cataloguers  and  ten 
Itiuies  as  many  reviseis  to  do  the  work  in  an  equal  time  —  an  evident  fact 
Igenerally  overlooked.     "Such  an  undertaking  would  be  enormously 
expensive.''     Tes;  but  if  it  is  worth  $4,000  to  print  the  catalogue  of 
i-0,000  volumes,  why  is  it  not  worth  $40,000  to  print  the  catalogue  of 
lJUO,000  volumes?     The  larger  catalogue  will  bring  ten  times  as  many 
jooks  before  the  notice  of  each  person,  and  will  contain  books  likely  to 
je  of  use  to  many  more  people.     "  When  concluded  at  the  end  of  five 
)r  ten  years,  the  continual  additions  during  that  period  would  require 
he  whole  to  be  done  over  again."    By  no  means;  they  would  simply 
equire  the  printing  of  a  supplement.     Let  supplements  be  reprinted 
)Ccasionally,  as  their   multiplication  requires;    when  they  contain  as 
jiiany  volumes  as  the  original  catalogue,  it  will  be  time  to  talk  of  reprint- 
ing the  whole  in  one  alphabet.     Additions  i)revious  to  the  j)rinting  of  a 
Supplement  can  be  kept  upon  cards  even  for  some  j ears;  but  the  incon- 
eniences  of  a  card-catalogue  increase  in  much  greater  ratio  than  its 
iJidk.    The  card-catalogue  of  100,000  volumes  needs  very  careful  manage- 
lent  to  be  endurable. 

It  may  be  well  to  warn  the  cataloguer  who  is  thinking  of  giving  his 
ibor  typographical  permanence,  that  a  printer's  idea  of  a  handsome 
age  is  one  in  which  there  is  no  break  whatever;  absolute  uniformity 
f  type  and  lines.  Whatever  disturbs  this  —  paragraphs,  spaces  within 
'aragraphs,  spaced  words,  italics,  small  capitals,  heavy-faced  type, 
gures—  is  in  his  eyes  a  blemish.  Ko  matter  how  necessary  these  varie- 
ies  may  be  to  express  the   thought  clearly,  they  are  to   him   only  a 
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necessary  evil.  A  catalogue,  therefore,  is  at  best  a  typographical 
abomination ;  and  if  j'oii  insist  upon  sach  a  variety  of  type  as  is 
employed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Boston  Athenfcnm  you  will  meet  with 
a  determined  opposition.  The  declaration  that  such  a  page  is  very 
ugly  you  miiy  believe  or  not,  following  your  own  judgment,  but  credit 
him  when  he  says  that  it  is  costly.  The  copy  must  be  marked  with  great 
care  for  the  different  varieties  of  type ;  the  cases  in  the  composing  room 
must  have  a  special  arrangement;  there  must  be  special  composers  for 
the  work,  who  will  need  considerable  practice  before  they  will  set  rap- 
idl}';  and  the  proof  must  be  read  very  carefully.  jSTevertheless,  .a  large 
library  should  use  at  leas^  the  heavy  type  and  the  small  capitals.  It  is 
essential  that  the  distinctions  which  are  emphasized  by  their  use  should 
be  emphasized.  A  difference  of  type  expresses  a  great  deal  very  briefly, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  is  understood,  conveys  an  idea  much  better  than  many 
words.  Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  most  economical  indention 
consistent  with  clearness  of  effect;  notes  and  contents  are  often  printed 
wastefully.^  Whether  a  single  or  double  columned  page  is  be  preferred 
depends,  as  to  economy,  upon  the  proportion  borne  b}'  the  length  of 
the  columns  to  the  average  length  of  titles;  and,  as  to  looks,  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  size  of  the  type  to  the  size  of  the  page.  If  a  column 
is  more  than  30  ems  wide,  the  eye  will  be  fatigued  in  following  so  long 
a  line;  if  it  is  narrower  than  20  ems,  it  will  be  fatigued  by  a  too  fre- 
quent transition  from  one  line  to  another.  Too  wide  pages  give  the 
printer  much  '•  fat;"  too  narrow  pages  in  a  title-aline  catalogue  lead  to 
improper  shortening  of  titles,  important  facts  being  left  out,  or  words 
awkwardly  abbreviated. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  for  a  card-catalogue  are  described  at 
sufficient  length  in  Professor  Abbot's  report  on  the  new  catalogue  of 
Harvard  College  Library',  included  in  the  Examining  Committee's  Keport  , 
for  18G3.2  ; 

'  I  have  examined  two  catalogues  priutecl  ia  the  same  type,  one  of  which  has  2,867  [ 
•words  for  every  10,000  ems,  the  other  only  1,227  words  ;  the  difference  arisin<;  entirely 
from  different  indention,  and  the  first,  notwithstanding  its  economy,  being  very  clear. 
'^  Form  of  the  card,  on  a  reduced  ncalc. 


1  Edwards,    Edward. 

lO 

3.36          1                Memoirs    of  Librariea,   incliulinff  a  Handbook  of 

\ 

1                          1    Librarv  Economy.    2  vol.    L.  1853.    8°. 

y 
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Libr.               1              1 
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? 

III 

1              1              f 

(I  in.)  5  iu.,  or  12.8  centimetres. 

The  cards  composing  this  catalo:^:ie  are  kept  in  drawers,  twenty-eight  of  which  oc-j 
cnpy  the  upper  part  of  a  case,  and  are  arranged  in  seven  tiers,  being  placed  at  such  an 
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To  this  it  may  be  addtMl  that  tlie  contents  of  tho  drawers  may  be  indi- 
L'Jited  by  a  card  inserted  in  a  slit  in  the  front  of  the  drawer  and  sliowing- 
in  part  thioiij^h  an  o\al  ojx'nin,!;  turned  in  the  front. 


a  a  slit. 


b  opening 


c  e  bandies. 


.lUitiule  that  the  hi<;hest  drawer  is  not  too  high  nor  the  lowest  too  low  to  admit  of  a 
.•onveiiiont  exaniiiiatioii  of  its  contents.  Each  drawer  is  al)ont  15^^  iuclies  long,  lOf 
iicht^s  wide,  and  2^  Indies  deep,  inside  measure,  and  being  divided  by  a  thin  partition 
lunniiig  lengtiiwise  through  the  middle,  contains  two  rows  of  cards.  It  is  prevented 
IVonj  being  pulled  out  accidentally  by  a  wooilen  liutton  screwed  on  the  inside  of  the 
Hack  of  each  half  drawer,  and,  when  turned  np,  projecting  a  little  above  it.  The 
jlrawcr,  on  being  pulled  out,  is  therefore  stopped  by  the  buttons  when  they  reach  tlie 
iiorizontal  partition  in  front  on  which  the  drawer  above  it  rests.  If  the  buttons  are 
[timed  down,  the  drawer  may  be  taken  out. 

The  cases  of  which  these  drawers  form  the  upper  part  are  each  about  4  feet  3  inidies 
long  and  19^  inches  wide,  and  stand  on  casters.  Their  height  is  such  that  the  bottom 
j»f  the  lowest  drawer  is  about  32  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  top  of  tho  highest  .54 
inches.  They  are  closed  at  the  back,  and  thespace  in  front  below  the  drawers  is  left  open 
o  be  occupied  with  books,  so  that  no  room  is  lost.  .  .  .  S appose  a  drawer  half  full 
|if  cards;  how  shall  these  be  retained  in  their  proper  position,  so  that  they  shall  not 
[all  down,  and  so  that  they  may  lie  easily  manipulated,  always  presenting  their  titles 
lairly  to  the  eye  .'  This  object  is  effected  by  two  wooden  blocks.  The  first  of  these  is  If 
t  No.  1.  Xo.  2. 


U-iii. 

Xo.  1. — Fixed  block  in  the  liout  of  l!i(>  drawer.  I\o.  2. — Movable  block  behind  the  cards. 

jches  high,  |  inches  wide  at  the  base,  ^  inch  wide  at  the  top,  and  in  length  just  equal 
)  the  width  of  the  half-drawer,  in  the  front  of  which  it  is  fixed,  with  its  sloping  side 
icing  the  cards.  The  second  block  IJ  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  |  inch  wide  at 
le  top,  1  inch  high,  and  in  length  about  l  inch  less  than  the  width  of  the  half-drawer, 

placed  directly  behind  the  cards,  in  contact  with  them,  and  is  prevented  from  slid- 
ig  back  by  a  thumb-wedge,  easily  movable,  interposed  between  the  right  end  of  tho 

ock  and  the  side  of  the  drawer,"  so  that,  although  the  drawer  may  contain  only  a 


ry  few  cards,  they  are  kept  in  their  proper  place  between  the  two  blocks.     This 
ock,  presenting  its  oblique  side  to  the  cards,  gives  them  a  tendency  to  incline  back- 


'  Or  by  pins  projectinj;  from  the  bottom  of  the  block  and  titling  into  holes  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  drawer , 
by  ii<iedles  driven  aslant  through  the  blocks,    ab  is  the  needle,  c  the  back  of  the  drawer.  — C.  A.  C. 
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I  will  only  add  that,  although  the  2  by  5  inch  card  is  long  enough  for 
all  titles,  a  useful  addition  can  be  made  to  the  plan  by  having  cards  6 
inches  long  by  lOA  inches  wide  for  long  notes  or  "contents,"  these  cards 
to  be  kept  in  a  sei)arate  drawer,  filliug  the  space  of  two  of  the  ordinary 
drawers,  and  properly  labeled;  also,  Ihat  the  lettering  of  the  drawers 
should  be  large  and  distinct,  and  that  the  guide-blocks  ought  to  be  i)ut 
at  very  short  intervals,  never  over  1  inch.  It  is  well,  also,  to  insert 
special  gnide-blocks  for  all  noted  authors  who  are  likely  to  be  much 
looked  for,  adding  to  the  family  name  some  epithet  besides  the  Christian 
nams,  which  to  most  people  gives  very  little  help  ;  thus,  "  Macaula.y, 
T.  B.,  the  Idstorian;''^  "Smith,  Wm.,  (Dictionaries);"  not  merely  "  Ma- 
CAULAY,  T.  B.,"  "  Smith,  Wm."  Attention  to  such  details  will  make  a 
catalogue  easy  or  even  pleasant  to  consult,  when  otherwise  it  will  weary 
and  repel.  The  Taylor  patent  drawers  are  by  far  the  best,  but  they  cost 
$2  each  more  than  ordinary  drawers;  nearly  the  same  result  can  be  had 
by  i)rolonging  the  sides  of  the  drawers  beyond  the  part  filled  by  cards, 
so  as  to  furnish  a  good  supporting  leverage. 

In  1874  M.  Bonnauge  published  a  Projet  d'liu  catalogue  universal 
des  productions  intellectuelles,  which  is  simply  a  plan  for  a  card-cata- 
logue whose  parts  cannot  be  disarranged.^     His  cards  are  in  two  parts ; 

■ward  ia  that  position  which  is  found  to  be  most  convenient  when  one  wishes  to  exam- 
ine them  in  search  of  a  name.  Those  which  have  been  passed  by  in  the  manipulation 
lean  forward,  resting  on  the  blocli  in  the  front  of  the  drawer  so  that  a  wide  opening  i- 
left  at  the  place  of  examination,  and  one  can  read  the  title  with  facilit}'  withon' 
raising  the  card  from  the  drawer. 

The  cards  are  supposed  to  stand  on  their  edges  between  the  two  blocks,  in  thei ' 
normal  position  leaning  against  No.  2.  \ 

liut  there  is  another  difficulty  to  be  overcome.     We  have  a  drawer  containing  peri 
haps  five  hundred  cards,  forming  a  mass  about  seven  inches  in  length,  and  embracinj' 
the  titles  and  references  under  the  names  of  authors  from  Aharhauel  to  Apnleiufs.    Sup: 
pose  that  I  wish  to  find  Aikin,  or  Ames,  into  what  part  of  that  mass  shall  I  plunge' 
This  difficulty  is  relieved  by  the  use  of  wooden  blocks  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thic; 
of  the  same  length  as  the  cards,  but  a  little  higher,  with  the   top   beveled  at  such  a, 
angle  that  when  placed  among  the  cards  as  they  stand  in  their  normal  position,  Icaninj 
against  the  block  behirul  them,  it  shall  present  to  the  eye  a  level  surface.     Tlie  uppi) 
part  of  each  of  these  blocks  is  covered  with  buff-colored  envelope  paper,  sduoothl: 
pasted  on.     On  their  beveled  edges,  thus  covered,  we  write  or  print  Ac,  Ad,  Ae,  A: 
Ag,  Ai,  Ak,  Al,  Ale,  Aim,  etc.     The  blocks  so  labeled  being  inserted  in  their  proptj 
places  among  the  cards,  perform  the  same  office  as  the  head-lines  in  a  dictionary,  el 
abliug  a  person  to  find  a  title  in  one  quarter  of  the  time  which  would  be  required  wit 
out  them,  and  facilitating  in  an  equal  degree  the  distribution  of  new  cards  in  the 
proper  places  among  the  old.     The  advantage  of  the  beveled  edge  is  this,  that  in  whiii 
ever  position  the  cards  in  tlie  drawer  may  stand,  inclining  forward  or  backward,  t)| 
labels  are  easily  read.    A  toler.able  substitute  for  these  blocks,  if  the  room  which  thj 
occupy  is  gru<lged,  nuiy  be  found  in  cards  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  titlj 
cards  in  the  drawers.     On  the  projecting  margin  of  these  the  labels  are  written,  wbi 
are  very  consi)icu()us  when  the  cards  lean  backward;  when  they  do  not,  it  is  easy  f 
give  them  that  inclination.     These  ])rojccting  cards  and  blocks  also  facilitate  the  m 
nipulation  of  the  title-cards,  and  partially  save  them  from  wear.  i 

'  M.  Bonnauge  falls  into  the  mistake  of  asserting  that  card-catalogues  were  abandoul 
in  the  United  States  because  the  only  method  of  i)reventing  the  displacement  of  cards  r 
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the  upixu'  (coiitainiiig  the  title)  is  connected  with  the  base  (on  wliich  is 
the  accessions  imniber)  by  a  cloth  joint.     The  base  is  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  of  which   the  sides   are   broad    in    ]>roi)ortion    to   the  aichway. 
Throngh  the  tnnnel  formed   by   many   cards   standing"   side   by   side, 
passes  a  long  screw,  resting  in  a  tixed  block  at  one  end  of  the  line  of 
cards;  at  the  other  end  is  a  nnt  as  large  as  the  base  of  the  cards.     As 
the  screw    is  made  to  revolve,  this  nnt  moves  forward  or  backward 
and  presses  the  cards  together  or  lets  the/n  fall  apart.     When  they 
are  pressed  together  they  resemble  a  book,  the  screw  being  the  bind- 
ing, the  npi)er  part  of  the  cards  corresponding  to  the  leaves.     Xew 
cards  can  be  inserted  by  merely  loosening  the  screw.     If  the  npper  part 
of  tie  card  is  accidentally  or  malicionsly  torn  away,  the  base  will  re- 
main, bearing  the  accessions-nnmber,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  npper 
part  can  easily'  be  rewritten.    The  cards  maj'  be  shnt  np  in  drawers  or 
be  arranged  on  an  inclined  i)lane  of  the  height  of  a  standing  desk,  and 
in  this  position,  besides  being  more  likely  to  have  a  sntiiciency  of  light, 
which  is  sometimes  not  the  case  with  cards  in  drawers,  they  may,  by 
,  refisou  of  their  joint,  be  tnrned  from  right  to  left  or  the  reverse,  like  the 
pages  of  a  book,  and  so,  very  economically,  be  written  on  both  sides. 
•  By  a  different  disposition,  they  might  be  made  to  move  np  and  down. 
The  joint  arrangement  is  the  distinctive  point  of  M.  Bonnange's  system. 
Whether  the  cards  are  kept  in  drawers  or  on  a  stand,  they  will  occnpy 
'  more  room  than  those  now  in  use  in  American  libraries,  by  all  the  space 
!  which  the  base  occupies;  if  kept  on  a  stand  thoy  will  need  very  much 
'more  space.^     M.  Bonnange  gives  a  lithograph  of  a  stand  containing 
,  1G,000  cards.    One  of  similar  size  in  Harvard  College  Library'  will  contain 
225,000  of  the  cards  used  in  Professor  Abbot's  system.     The  library  now 
ibas  three  such  cases,  and  will  need  three  more  to  hold  its  complete  cat- 
;alogue,  covering  108  square  feet.     With  M.  Bonnange's  cards  it  would 
■require  eighty-four  such  cases,  covering  U,352  square  feet,  which  is  more 
{space  than  most  libraries  can  command.    The  cost,  too,  as  given  by  the 
■author,  is  nearlyfive  times  that  of  the  Abbotcards  :  811  instead  of  $2.25 
.a  thousand.    Thesysteme  Bonnange  has  one  advantage  —  it  is  easier  to 
iread  the  pages  of  a  book  than  cards  placed  iu  a  drawer ;  but,  if  the  al- 
phabetical arrangement  is  to  be  observed,  only  one  title  can  be  put  on 
each  of  his  cards,  so  that  he  does  not  get  the  chief  advantage  of  a  printed 
(Catalogue.    There  remains,  then,  only  his  method  of  fastening  the  cards 
ISO  that  the  careless  public  cannot  take  them  from  the  drawers  and  ruin 
:the  order.    It  is  perfectly  effectual,  but  so  is  the  simpler  method  used 
■when  cards  were  first  introduced,  thirty  years  ago,  then  abandoned,  and 
lately  revived  at  the  University  of  Ilochester  —  passing  a  wire  throngh 

Tunning  a  rod  through  them  —  was  found  to  be  too  clumsy.  Ou  the  contrary,  their  use 
'Mconiit)g  more  general ;  even  those  libraries  which  print  their  catalogues  make  them 
:>nd  print  them  from  cards. 

-Mr.  Winsor  has  constructed  a  case  somewhat  ou  the  Bonnange  plan,  but  less  sloping, 
'  ards  without  the  Bonnange  bases.  This  is  designed  to  be  used  in  a  narrow  place, 
'Te  it  would  be  impossible  to  pull  out  drawers. 
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a  comparatively  large  hole  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  cards.  It  appears  that 
a  Paris  librarian,  M.  Pinion,  has  tried  this,  but  that  his  plan  interferes 
with  putting  in  additions  and  preveuts  the  cards  turning  readily,  so  that 
they  cannot  comfortably  be  consulted.  Evidently  M.  Pinion's  rod  was 
toolargeorhis  hole  too  small.  The  rod  employed  by  Professor  Eobinsou. 
of  Itochester,  is  removed  and  replaced  without  any  difficulty,'  and  does 
not  affect  the  mobility  of  the  cards  at  all. 

A  drawer  21  inches  long  and  10|  inches  wide  will  hold  comfortabl\ 
3,G00  of  the  2x5  inch  cards,  with  all  the  necessary  guitle-blocks.  (I 
cards  are  used  for  guides  instead  of  wooden  blocks,  the  drawer  will  bold 
400  more  cards.)  According  to  an  account  kept  at  Harvard  Colleg( 
Library,  (alphabetico  classed  catalogue,)  33,727  volumes  (or  15,108  works 
required  2.136  cards  per  volume.  In  an  account  kept  at  the  Losto; 
Athena'um,  (dictionary  catalogue,)  7,500  volumes  required  2.75  card 
per  volume.  In  the  latter  case  there  were  hardly  any  long  sets.  A 
this  rate  the  drawer  mentioned  above  would  hold  the  catalogue  of  1,30 

volumes. 

III.— TABLES. 

Etymologically,  the  name  "dictionary,"  applied  to  catalogue  would  b 
synonymous  with  alphabetical,  and  would  include  the  Harrard  CoUeg 
type ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  came  into  use  when  the  alphabetic  cat; 
logues,  with  specific  entry,  were  the  only  ones  in  use,  and  was  fir.' 
employed  by  men  who  had  catalogues  of  that  kind  in  mind,  and  as 
name  is  still  needed  fot  these,  it  seems  best  to  restrict  the  term  to  th; 
branch  of  the  family  alphabetical  which  includes  its  entries  and  cros: 
references  in  one  undivided  alphabet,  and  prefers  specific  to  cla;; 
entry;  that  is,  to  such  catalogues  as  those  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  l| 
brary  (1854)  and  the  Boston  Public  Library  (18G1).  | 

The  early  dictionary^  catalogues  had  little  form  entry,  chiefly  becau;] 
they  considered  it  unnecessary,  but  partly,  perhaps,  because  form  euti; 
is  (in  one  sense)  class  entry,  and  anything  of  that  sort,  even  in  alphj 
betic  order,  shared  the  disfavor  of  systematic  classed  catalogues.  Bj 
form  entry  having  been  found  very  convenient  in  certain  cases,  more 
less  has  been  introduced  in  various  catalogues,  which  are  therelbre  ^ 
dared  by  some  to  be  no  longer  of  the  pure  dictionary  stock,  but  hybri 
part  of  a  classed  catalogue  beiug  grafted,  and  badly  grafted,  on  a  d 
tionary. 

To  me  it  seems  that  this  new  variety,  as  it  retains,  throughout,  bo 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  dictionary  species,  alphabetical  arrauj 
ment  and  specific  entry,  should  retain  the  old  name.  I  would  call  t 
ordinary  variety  the  triple  dictionary,  (author,  title,  and  subject,)  t 
new  one  the  quadruple  dictionary,  (author,  title,  subject,  and  fori 


'  Hole  VV  of  au  iiick  in  diameter,  rod  i  iucb,  slightly  pointed.     When  insertiug 
rod  tlie  cards  are  to  be  brougbt  togetber  against  one  side  of  tbe  drawer  by  a  tin  ri^i" 
tipplied  ou  the  otber;  wbole  process  momentary. 
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a.  Posuhls. 

VAItlKTV. 

r  Author.  CoumioM. 

I  Title.  Usod  ii,  some  (ictionllMta. 

I  Subject.  Chiefly  uso.l  in  indexes  to  anthor-catalosne.. 

I  Form.  Chiefly  used  for  sinslo  forms  or 

(  A.  it  T.     Coinnion. 
I  A.  &  S. 
I  A.  &  F. 

I  T.  &  S.      Chiefly  used  in  indexes  ,,f  a.,th..r.catalogues. 
I  T.  &  F. 
I  S.  &  F. 

I  Divided  as  tlipv  have 
fA..T..S.    \    '""•^'""•'"■■V"     I  S.orS.W. 

I  A,T.,F.       ^'"■''^''* 

A.,  S.,  F. 
I  T.,  S.,  F. 


par  excellence. 


cr.  refs.  or  not. 
Contents  or  not. 


I  Quadruple :   A.,  T.,  S.,  F. 


;  Quadruple:  (A,  T.,  S.„F.) 


r 


^     O    i  Triple:  A.,T.,  S.  ^ 

a     <3    I 

►^     O    [  Quadruple:  A.,  T.  S.  F 


With  uniform  class  subentry. 
With  class  or  dictionary  subentry. 

(  With  uniform  class  subentry.    (Ablet.) 
(  With  class  or  dictionary  subentry.  (Xoyes.) 


5       ^ 
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1).  E'nids  in  adual  use,  wUli  ii/pical  examji^cs. 
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*  Boston  Atliouieuiii  is  an  imperfect  quadruple  ;  its  title-catalogue  might  be  fuller  ;  its  form-catalogn 
consists  of  entries  for  collections  only,  aud  references  for  individual  authors.  Boston  Public  and  Bo.- 
ton  Mercantile  have  entries  for  collections,  and  so  far  might  be  classed  as  quadruple,  but  the.se  ai 
rather  title-entries  than  form-eutrics. 
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TABLE  IV  . 

The  different  catalogues  economize  — 

No.  1.  BosTOX  by  limiting  titles  to  one  line; 
Mkhcantile,  omitting  cross-ret'ereuces  ; 
(1854.)  omitting  form  lists,  (us  a  rule  ;) 

combining  title  and  subject  references. 
t 
No.  2.  BosTox    by  omitting  imprints  under  subjects  ; 
Public,  omitting  imprints  under  titles  ; 

(I860.)  omitting  form  lists,  (as  a  rule  ;  inserts  more  than  the  first.) 

No.  3.  Boston    by  omitting  imprints  under  titles,  except  for  anonyma  and  fiction  ; 
AriiEXTEUM.  omitting  form  lists,  (as  a  rule  ;  inserts  more  than  the  others.) 

All  three.  by  entering  titles  only  under  the  subject-heading,  and  not  under  any 
including  class,  and  by  making  few  references  to  annotators,  edi- 
tors, translators. 

HAHVAiin  by  entering  subjects  in  one  class  only,  with  references  from  others  to 

College.  which  they  belong. 

N.  Y.  by  omitting  imprints  in  the  classed  part ; 

Apprextices'.         omitting  imprints  under  subjects  in  the  dictionary  part ; 
omitting  imprints  under  titles  in  the  dictionary  part. 

The  three  tables  following  present  the  same  facts  in  three  different 
forms ;  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  is  that  the  alphabetical 
catalogue  is  best  for  ready  reference,  and  the  classed  catalogue  for  thor- 
ough study.  j 


TABLE  V.  j 

The  Dictionary  Catalogue  gives  information  about —  j 

individuals  (persons,  places,  bodies  of  men,  nations,  ships,  etc. ;)  with  only  one  form  o; 
name  al  once  ;  i 

individuals  with  more  than  one  name  or  a  jiseudonym,  by  the  law  of  average,  part  of  tha 
time  at  once,  part  of  the  time  after  looking  at  a  reference.  (This  i 
comparatively  rare.)  j 

general  suhjecis  with  only  one  name,  at  once  ;  j 

general  subjects  with  two  synonyniouH  names,  part  of  the  time  at  once,  part  the  time  afti ; 
looking  at    a  reference;  but  if  the  headings   are  well    chosen  the  iij 
qnirer  is  right  at  first  more  than  half  the  time. 
general  subjects  with  several  names,  as  above  mutatis  mutandis.     (Very  few  such  cases.' 
all  about  a  subject,  if  it  is  very  specific,  so  that  there  are  no  subordinate  subjects, ' 
o«ce,  except  that  for  what  is  in  more  general  works  one  must  look  in  many  diffc 
ont  places,  and  the  more  specific  the  subject  is  the  more  including  classes  the 
are  likely  to  be;  and  the  dictionary  catalogue  expects  the  reader  to  discover  thej 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  seldom  giving  him  the  assistance  of  any  crot 
references. 

all  the  works  in  a  language  ;  No.  1  gives  no  information  ;  No.  2  gives  the  lists  of  vcj 

unnsnal  languages,  so  that  it  is  then  found  at  once;  No.  3  gives  more  such  lisl 

all  the  works  in  a  literature,  (French,  German,  etc.;)  No.  1  gives  no  information;  > 

2  gives  lists  of  collections;  No.  3  gives  lists  of  collections  and  refers  to  iudividr, 

authors. 
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4//  the  works  in  a  form  of  litoratiire,  (Drama,  Pootry;)  No.  1  fjive.s  no  information  ; 
No.  '2  jjives  lists  of  collections;  No.  !{ distributes  tbem  by  nations,  and  tbou  gives 
lists  of  coUoctions  and  refers  to  individnal  anthors. 

*^*  In  tbese  fonr  cases,  \{ complete  information  is  wanted,  the  dictionary  catalogue 
furnishes  it  very  slowly  and  with  much  trouble;  but  the  cases  where  absolutely 
comphrt*  information  is  wanted  being  comparatively  rare,  and  the  dictionary  cata- 
loging being  capable  of  giving  such  iiiforination  as  most  people  want  without  much 
trouble  to  them,  the  plan  works  bettor  in  [Jiactice  than  it  looks  in  theory.  In  cer- 
tain cases  where  people  do  want  complete  information  quickly,  (as  in  regard  to 
novels,  plays,  French  literature,)  it  is  not  unusual  for  dictionary  catalogues  to  give 
full  lists,  which  they  can  do  i^uite  as  conveniently  to  the  reader  as  the  other  kiuds 
of  catalogues. 

Tbe  Alphabetico-Classed  Catalogue  gives  information  about  — 

individuals,  after  one  has  found  out  where  they  are  entered,  either  by  a  reference  or  by 

knowledge  of  the  system. 
general  subordinate  subjects  the  same. 
classes  the  same  as  subjects  in  the  dictionary  catalogue. 
all  about  au  individual  to  one  who  looks  in  several  classes." 

all  about  a  general  subordinate  subject,  after  one  has  found  under  what  it  is  entered. 
all  about  a  class  the  same  as  subjects  in  the  dictionary  catalogue, 

4UI  the  works  in  a  rare  language,  in  a  literature,  or  in  a  form  of  literature,  the  same  as 
a  class. 

The  Classed  Catalogue  gives  information  about  — 

individuals  when  one  has  found  out  in  what  class  they  are  entered,  and  where  the  class 

is,  by  studying  the  scheme  of  classitication. 
general  subordinate  subjects  the  same. 
classes  the  same. 
all  about  individuals,  general  subordinate  subjects,  and  classes  the  same. 

The  Combined  Catalogue  gives  information  about  — 

individuals  like  a  dictionary. 

general  subordinate  subjects  the  same. 

a/I  about  individuals  the  same. 

all  about  general  subordinate  subjects  and  classes  of  subje.cts  like  the  classed  cata- 
logue, with  the  advantage  of  having  an  alphabetical  index  of  subjects  to  assist 
ill  finding  the  places  where  they  are  entered. 

table  YI. 


The  Uictionary  Catalogue — 

brings  together  I.  All   the   works  specially   on  any 
subject. 

•parales  i.  Related  subjects. 

2.  Parts  of  classes. 


"iiceals  1.  The   information    about   subjects 

(individual  or  not)  which  is  to 
be  found  in  works  more  general 
than  the  subjects. 


Whether  it  be  au  individual  or  a 
class,  or  belongs  to  one  or  to 
several  classes. 

Hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
next  number. 

As  Bones,  Muscles,  Nerves,  which 
a  classed  catalogue  would  bring 
together  under  Anatomy. 

E.  g.  The  information  about  Apes 
to  be  found  in  a  general  work 
on  Zoology.  This  happens  with 
almost  every  suliject. 
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The  ALrnABETico-CLAssED  Catalogue  — 


iring's  together  1.  Many  related  subjects,  (cliiefly  the 

less  extensive.) 
2.  All  the  works  on   subjects   that 

belong  only  to  one  class. 
separates  1.  Some  related  subjects,  or,  in  other 

■words,  parts  of  classes,  (chietly 

the  moi'e  extensive  subjects.) 

2.  "Works  on  general  subjects  which 

belong  to  more  than  one  clas. 

3.  "Works     on    individual    subjects 

which  belong  to  more  than  one 
class. 
conceals  1.  Occasionally,      the     information 

about  subjects  which  is  to  be 
found  in  works  more  general 
than  the  class  to  which  the  sub- 
ject belongs. 

The  Combined  Catalogue  — 


'brings  togethei' 
(in  the 
dictionary  part) 

(in  the 


1.  All  the  works  specially 
on  any  subject. 

f  2.  Related  subjects. 
3.  All   the  works   on  sub- 


system a  tic  part)"] 


separates 

(in  the 
systematic   part) 


jects  included  in  one 
class  only. 

\.  Some  related  subjects. 


conceals 


(in  the 


Occasionally,  the  infor- 
mation about  subjects 
which  is  to  be  found  in 
works  more  general 
than  the  class  to  which 
the  subject  belongs. 


systematic  part)  y  Especialiy  such  informa- 
tion  about  suljjects  on 
which  there  is  no  mon- 
ograpli. 


I 


These  form  the  "  branches  "  and 
"section^"  under  the  classes. 


Being  dispersed  by  the  alphabet, 
they  may  be  dispersed  widely. 

A  frequent  and  serious  evil,  partly 
overcome  by  making  snch  sub- 
jects independent  headings. 

A  serious  evil  not  overcome  in  the 
present  plans. 

Infrequent,  and  not  very  impor- 
tant when  it  does  occur. 


Whether  it  be  an  individual  or  a 
class,  or  belongs  to  one  or  to 
several  classes. 


No  system  of  classification   caa 
bring    everything    related    to- 
gether, but  the  dispersion  in  a; 
classed  catalogue  is  not  usuallyj 
so  wide  as  in  an  alphabetical.    J 


If  thnre  is  no  special  work  in  th(j 
library  on  the  robin,  the  inl 
quirer  has  nothing  but  hi( 
knowledge  of  natural  histor.j 
to  tell  him  where  to  look  foj 
general  works  containing  ac 
counts  of  that  bird.  i 


Libra ri/  Cdtidotjuca. 


ncT 


TABLE  YII. 


To  sum  up,  the  answer  to—  Specific  questions,  General  questions^ 
is  given  by  the — 

DICTIONAHY  C.VTALOC.L'K,  quifkly,  with  (lifllciilty. 

Ai.rii.viiKTico-CLVSSKD,  less  (iiiiikly,  easily  and  fully. 

Systkmatic,  with  ditUculty,  easily  and  fully. 

Co.MUiN'KD,  (quickly,  easily  and  fnlly. 

There  arclmmberless  exceptions,  drawbacks,  and  limitations  to  these 
statements,  bnt  on  the  whole  they  are  correct  and  exhibit  the  leading 
characters  of  the  different  catalogues. 

So  much  for  facility  of  use ;  as  to  facility  of  making  there  is  not  much 
difiference  between  the  different  plans,  if  ihorouffhiy  carried  out.  The 
subject-word  dictionary  is  very  easy  to  make  when  applied  to  small 
Euglish,  unscientific  libraries.  The  syndetic  subject  dictionary  is  no 
easier  than  the  classed ;  indeed,  it  has  difficulties  of  its  own  which  the 
classed  escapes  altogether,  and  some  which  the  dictionary  part  of  the 
Schwartz  catalogue  escapes  b3'  having  no  need  of  cross-references  and 
no  trouble  from  synonyms. 

TABLE  YIIL 

In  June,  1875,  a  circular  was  sent  to  seventy-five  libraries  which  had 
lately  jiriuted  catalogues.     The  answers  received  are  given  in  Tables 

viif-xr. 

AVhat  did  your  last  catalogue  cost  to  print  ? 

How  many  volumes  did  it  catalogue  ? 

How  long  was  it  printing  ? 

How  many  copies  were  printed  ? 

How  long  is  it  since  it  was  ready  for  sale  ? 

How  much  do  you  sell  it  for  ? 

How  many  have  you  sold  ? 

How  many  have  you  given  away  ? 
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Table  YllL—Cosi 
A.,  Author;  An.,  Analysis;  C,  Having  contents  ;  CId.,  Classed  ; 


Name  of  library. 


Amherst  College. 


Andover  Memorial  Hall . 
Aster 


4  Baltimore      Mercantile, 
(fiction  list.) 

Bigelow  Library  Company 
Bo.ston  Athenajum 


Boston  Public  Lowerllall 

Hist. 
Boston  Social  Law 


Bowdoin  College 

Bronsou,  Waterbury. 
Brookline  Public 


Chicopee. 
Concord  . 


Congress,  (author)  . 
Congress,  (subject) 


Detroit 

East  Walpole 

Hartford  Young  Men's 
Hatboro'  Union 


Hollis  Social 

Holton,  Brighton 


Ilolyoke  Public  Library 
Indianapolis 


Lancaster. 


Lawrence. 


1871 

1874 
18d7-'6a 


1874 

1874 

1872-80? 
1873 

1863 

186;; 


203 

180 
2;  715 


1875 
1875 

1864 
1869 

1863 
1875 

1873 

1873 

1872 
187-2 


1875 
1873 


1868 


1873 


2U 

3,  500 ': 
304 

231 

832 


1^    o 


Number  (per  paee)— 


14, 300 

4,  253 

Betw'n 
80,  000 

and 
100,  000 

6,000 


5,000 


(  2,  318 
i  3,  744 


.156 


K  5, 130 
UO,  080 


8,269 


16,  000 


160 
470 


1,236 
1,744 


149 

7 


63 
18  1-336 


363 


103 


16,  000 

4,100 
10,  713 

85,  000 
96,  000 

10,  000 
306 

24,  000 

7,271 

1,574 
9,000 


5,350 
12,  790 


3,700 


9,000 


^  2,  442 
i  3,  901 

C  2,  584 
(  4,  123 


.082 


f  3,  680     J 


(;  3,  268 
i  5,  335 

C  3,  525 
(  5,  225 


J3,f 
<5. 1 


960 
5,170 


r2,6i:» 
1  4,  230 


!•' 


.031 


I   .041 


23.63 
Ah.  33.  11 


51.71 

20.74 
27.71 

29.  42 
19.  23 


25.  68 

25.  62 

23.79 

68.77 
55.04 

107.  33 
43.71 

50.84' 


Kind  of  cata- 
logue. 


D  3a 11, 

I 
A.  &subj.indes 


A.  &.  T.  Fief; 


D4 C.  An 

See  Table  IX.. 

A.,wi.  subj.  in- 
dex. 

A.,  wi.  diet 
subj.  iudos. 


Dab C. 


D. 


.11 


f2,230     ?      ij, 
i  3.  648     > 


23.14 

23.  48 


35.04 


A C. 

AI.-cld....AD, 


D.Ja C 


D3a 

D3a....C.  11- 


D  3a. 


34.25  I  Al.-cl 

2C.39     D  3a C. 


*  As  a  printer  reckons,  inclusive  of  the  headings.    The  numbers  are  the  ems  for  a  full  pa?e  of  tli ; 
at  the  average  proportion  of  the  two  kinds  of  type  in  the  wliole  catalogue,  giving  the  percentage  of  th' 
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4)/  pritiUng. 

I)  :»a.  Liki<  H'lston  MiTcantilo  ;  D  :ib,  Like  Uoston  I'lililic  ;  T..  Title. 


a.  o  I    -=   P. 

-  3  '   a  g 


.     J  ni 

I 

J      1S.-.7 


lui 


?4:.0  00 
•160  00 


,103 


300    f  1.50,ro(l.  to  7J 
j     c,  now  50  c. 
500  $0  .50 


3,000 


20  00 


100 


25:0 


(?) 


408  U)     .069 


4  lu 


611  52|  I 
Biudinji,   ['  .  123 

y? 22,000  OO;    .226.' 


1,000     40  c.  papor; 
50  c.  cloth. 


1  J- 4,000;  pa-  

I  per  covers. 
'')  456  94  .  055 


1,  500  00 


.093 


Les.s  tlian  ]      2,  050  05  |  •  121 

6  months.  ;  *  I 

4  ni 500  00  ;  .121 

3m ' ' : 


6,  000  00  '  .  07 


2  y 6,  150  00  I  .064 

4  m 467  00     .  029 

I  w 16  00  I  .  052 

6  m 1,375  45  '  .078 

4m 200  00 


3w  . 

18  m 


59  41 

1,  65.1  00, 

incl.  cloth 

binil'g    of 

300  copies. 

660  00 

3  m I,7.i3  26, 

incl.  bind- 


3  m 


Im 


135  00 


1,070  14 


.037 
.183 


.137 


1,000 

600 
3,0J0 

5:o 

800 


eo  25 
25  00 


75  c,  after- 
ward 50  c. 


200 


200 


7C0 


800 


$2-2  50 


Ccstof  bind- 


Nomiual . 


SO  SO 


500  I  50  c.  paper  ; 
§1  cloth. 


750 
750 

1,200 
150 

800 


§6,  sheets.,  -i 
$3,  k  moroc.  I 
18.20,  sheets  f 
^14,  i  moroc  J 

$0  50 
05 


200     Not  .sold  . . . . 

i- 
200  25 

1,500     75(:t3..red.  ti 
45  cts. 


l,.5O0 
750 


eo  45 
2  00 


Sells  stead- 

ii.y. 

Noue 

Few 


Leas  than 
100. 

50 


43  months 
8  m 


(?) 


Number  given 
away. 


59. 


12  years. 


14  m 


70     10  weeks. 


350  of  all ; 

i.  e.,of  thes« 
2  and  5ann'; 
catalogues. 

600 
60 

126 


'i?pr  (title)  type,  and  a  full 
'■■iialler. 


036 

finally  given. I 

119       1,500  SI  00  i  263      18m 68. 

I  1 

page  of  the  smaller  (note)  type;  the  next  coluiuu  contains  a  rough  guess 


7.y.. 

6  m  . 
4  m  . 


34  m 
3y.. 


Many  to  libraries. 

450. 

More    than    h  a  v  e 

been  sold. 
To  libraries  only. 

More  than  100. 

20. 
41. 

950  of  all  and  200  ex- 
changed; i.  e.,  of 
autlior8,18C4 ;  sub- 
jects,186!>;  annual, 
5  vol.,  1867-'71. 

400. 

None. 


144 ;  one  to  each  of 

our  members. 
12. 

200. 


4m., 
13  m 


25. 

200. 
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Table  Till.— Cos* 


Xaine  of  library. 


26  Leicester 

27  Linoiiian    Society,    Yale 

College. 

28  Lowell, 
29 
30 


Massachusetts  State 

Meadville 


31    Medforil 


32 


Milton 


33  Milwaukee  .., 

34  Xew  Bedford 


New  York  Apprentices' 


Nowbnryport 

Newton 

Peabody  Librarj-, George- 
town. 
Peabody  Institute,   Pea- 
body. 

Penn.sylvania  State , 

Peoria 

Philadelphia  Mercantile 

Qiiincy  Public 

St.  Louis  Mercantile 

St.  Louis  Public  Scliool., 
St.  Louis  Public  School. 


San  Francisco 


Somerville 

Springfield 

Surgeon-General's  Olhce 
Tennessee  State 


University  of  Vermont . 
Waltham 


Williams  College  . 

Wilton,  N.  II 

Winchester,  Mass 

Worcester 


1873 


1873 

1858 
1870 

1871 
1871 


1868 
1869 


18.57 

1873 
1860 


1873 
1872 
1870 


1874 
1870 
1873 

1874 

1873 
1871 


1871 
1854 
1875 


1875 
1874 
1874 

1874 


>5    o 


338 
134 

204 
216 


391 
314 


518 


207 


75       3, 000 


17,  000 


159 


932 
109 
707 


7G2 
384 


84 
668 


432 
164 

260 


233 

98 
108 


16,000 
12,  000 
10,  000 

4,560 
3,800 


Number  (per  page)- 


5,000 

40,  000 

5,  658 
2,563 


14,000 


30,  000 
7,457 


40,  440 

21,000 

4,  300 

36,  000 


30,  000 
30,  000 
18,  500 

8,108 

7,  560 


20,  000 
2,004 
3,350 

3,989 


(;  2,  205 
i  3,311 
S  1,  350 
i  1,  767 


;  2,  412 
'  3,  864 


4,  732 


^  3,  773 
i  8,  064 


1,  125 
1,824 


I' 


I    .014 


40.00 


35.  50 
74.62 

22.  35 
17.59 


23.98 


32.  18 
63.40 


53.  07 
62.  50 


37.59 


44.91 


42.82 
49.43 
29.07 


85.  83 
20.44 
31.01 

15.89 


Kind  of  cata- 
logue. 


D3a. 


D  3a 


A.,wi.  cl.  indexj 
A 


D3a 


Com  blued  ..  .. 
D.  (A.T) 


D  3a. 


.11 


A.,  eld.  index..^ 
D3 


Cld.,  A.  indox. . 
Cld.  index.. 


D3b....C.  An. 


A.  &  T 
D  3a... 


A.,  cld.  index.. 
A.,  subj.  index. 


Cld  . . 
D3b  . 
D3a  . 

D  3b. 


*  As  a  printer  reckons,  inclusive  of  the  headings.    The  numbers  are  the  eras  for  a  full  page  of  th 
the  average  proportion  of  the  two  kinds  of  typo  in  the  whole  cat  ilogua,  giving  the  percentage  of  the 


Jjihrar//    ( '(tfahx/nts. 


r,7i 


(if  printing. — Continued. 


a 
"C 

o    = 
a      • 

a 

Cost  of  print- 
ing. 

"3   "T 

S.B. 
a    « 

■5  " 

Number    of 
copies. 

1 

s 

a 
SZ5 

1 

5 

NiiiiilK'r  pivoii 
away. 

se 

3  m 

3  m 

5  ra 

ay 

1  III 

4m 

2  III 

#116  77 

875  00 

1,470  00  + 

300  00 
800  00 

700  00 

CO  00 
l.OOo  00 

2,  fiG3  34 

875  00 
400  00 

.038 

.051 

.116 

.03 
.175 

.184 
.02 

r 

.  1 

.066-{ 

1 

I 

.154 

.151 

600 

500 

1,500 
550 
200 

1,250 
700 

600 

500 

1,000 

Seu.cat. 

3,000 

fict.  cat. 

1,000 

300 

20  cta.,red.  to                125 
15  eta. 

$0  75     Very  few 

50                  4.-.0 

2  years  -l- . 
2y 

2!i  montb.s 

50. 

150. 

50. 

30 

III 

1  00      Very  few  .' 

1 

A  few  to  libiarieSb 
6-35. 

33 

50 

50 

80 

^               1  50 

SI,  aft.  50  cts 
§1,  red.  to  50  c. 

Very  few  . 

i 
1    , 

4y 

500  to  600;  one  to 
every   family  in 
town. 

34 

36 
37 

3fl 

^y 

ly 

6  m 

7m 



6m 

ly+ 

50 
30 

250 

500 
32 

50 

5y 

4  ra 

9  m 

18y 

20  ni 

250. 

1-30. 
J 

200. 
18. 

39 
40 

1,510  00 

.107 

500 

3  000 

500 

2,500 

$1  00 

50 

19m 

47. 

0  7Q0 

41 
43 
43 

2m 

2y 

49:1  i-2 
5,  000  00 

.066 

50 
§2.50,  then  Si 

75 

900 

2y 

5y 

80. 
40. 

44 

45 
46 

6m 

4m 

2m 

7  m 

5w 

2m 

ly 

4, 200  00 

1,  647  50 

36c?  00 

8,  0S7  31 

2.-.0  00 
3,  116  00 

.103 
.068 
.085 

.221 
.103 

1,000 
2,000 
1,000 

1,C50^ 

500 

1,000 

300 

500 

1,000 

1,000 
Bd.330 

1,  200 
500 
500 

$5,  then  83 . . . 
|1,  red.  to  50  c. 

25 
Subs'rs,S2  50 
Others,  §5  00 

50 
2  00 

200 
700 
250 

1             900 

320 
400 

14m 

14  m 

50. 

500. 

500. 

47 

48 
49 
SO 

10m 

2y 

52m 

CO. 

10. 
75. 
39.1 

SI 

2  00 

1  00 

25 

1  00 
50 
10 

25 

6 
600 
150 

4y 

21  y 

3  m 

2m 

2y 

14  m 

7m 

150. 
7.5. 

60 

"1 

\ 

4m 

2m 

4m 

4  w 

16w. 

Pr.  393  00  1 
Bg  333  00  3 
1,  500  00, 
incl.  cleri- 
cal labor. 
COO  00 
250  00 
190  00 

50-2  33  j 

.t)4S4 
.198 

.03 
.124 
.056 

.125 

:- 

320 
175 

600 

25, 
100. 

i    IwgOT  (title)  type,  and  a  full  paje  of  the  smaller  (note)  type ;  the  next  column  contains  a  rough  guess 
•m«ller. 
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TABLE  IX. 

Do  you  think  it  worth  while  (for  your  library)  to  print  ? 

1,  Amherst ;  2,  Andover. — Yes. 

3.  Astor. — It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  print  the  catalogue  of  a  large  library.     Tlie 

expense,  however,  is  so  heavy  that  it  cannot  be  often  repeated. 

4.  Baltimore. — Yes;  provided  the  income  of  the  library  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant 

the  expenditure. 

5.  Bigelow  Library  Company. — As  we  are  situated,  yes;  absolutely  necessary. 

(5.  Boston  Athenaiura. — Yes;  and  for  the  part  of  the  library  which  might  be  called 
"  reference,"  even  more  than  for  the  "  circulatiug"  department.  (With  us  both 
classes  of  books  circulate.)  The  increase  in  usefulness  of  the  library  will  be 
greater  than  if  the  cost  of  priuting  had  been  expended  in  books. 

7.  Boston  Public  Library,  (History,  Biography,  and  Travel.) — Yes,  of  this  kind,  as  it 

has  had  a  marked  effect  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  circulation.  We  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  print  any  more  general  catalogues  of  our  higher 
departments. 

8.  Boston  Social  Law  Library. — Yes. 

9.  Bowdoin  College. — We  think  our  catalogue  has  been  an  advertisement  of  the  col- 

lege.    Whether  the  college  has  been  paid  for  its  labor  and  expense  is  a  question. 

10.  Bronson. — It  may  be  best  to  always  have  a  printed  catahigue  for  the  circulating 

department ;  for  the  reference  library,  I  think  not.  We  print  annual  supple- 
ments for  the  circulating  library. 

11.  Brookline. — Pecuniarily,  No!    In  every  other  way,  most  emphatically,  Yes!    It  meets 

an  urgent  demand  from  the  public,  as  well  as  a  need  witliiu  the  library,  and  fauil- 
itates  all  the  routine  work  of  the  circulatiug  department  beyond  measure. 

12.  Chicopee.— Yes. 

13.  Concord. — No,  if  you  take  money  as  the  basis  of  "  worth  while  ;"  but  if  the  library 

can  afford  it,  yes,  taking  convenience  to  borrowers  and  librarians  as  the  basis; 
although  a  card-catalogue  will  answer  for  librarian. 
14, 15.  Congress. — Yes,  emphaticallj'.    The  collection  would  bo  incalculably  crippled  iu 
usefulness  without  a  printed  catalogue. 

16.  Detroit. — We  must  have  a  key  to  the  library  of  some  sort. 

17.  East  Walpole;  18,  Hartford;  19,  Hatboro';  20,  Hollis.— Yes.  j 

21.  Hoi  ton,  Brighton. — Merged  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  '< 

22.  Kolyoke.— Yes.  '  I 

23.  Indianapolis. — I  should  certainly  never  attempt  another  in  the  same  manner.     Thej 

liuding  lists  of  the  Public  Library  of  Boston  (especially  "  History,  Biography,  | 
and  Travel")  are  to  my  mind  the  best  standard  of  what  catalogues  in  a  largo, 
circulating  library  ought  to  be.  j 

24.  Lancaster.— Yes.  [ 

25.  Lawrence. — Yes!    W^ith  such  a  circulation  as  wo  have  we  could  not  do  without  one.j 

Nearly  lifty  copies  are  kept  in  the  delivery-room  for  reference. 
2fi.  Leicester. — We  could  not  carry  on  the  library  at  all  without  it.  j 

27.  Linonian. — We  regard  a  printed  catalogue  of  this  library  as  indispensable.     Th(i 

catalogue  of  the  college  library  we  do  not  propose  to  print. 
23.  Lowell. — For  the  good  of  subscribers,  yes. 

29.  Massachusetts  State. — There  is  one  in  preparation. 

30.  Meadville. — No,  with  the  small  amount  of  funds  at  our  disposal.  ' 

31.  Medford. — Yes. 
3i.  Milton. — We  certaiuly  do.     We  have  also  printed  three  bulletins,  at  a  cost  of  $15( 

each. 

33.  Milwaukee. — We  feel  the  need  of  a  new  catalogue. 

34.  New  Bedford. — Yes. 
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35.  New  York  Appronticos'. — Wo  do  not  sec  how  wo  could  carry  on  a  circulaf  injj  library 
like  ours,  avfraj;in<(  '^W^  voliniu's  a  day,  witlioiit  oiio.  A  luaim.script  catalogue 
would  bo  ahuost  as  bad  as  none  at  all. 

."V!,  Nowbiiryport ;  ;?7,  Nowtou  ;  W-^,  Poabody,  CJoorgtitown. — Yos. 

:W.  Poabody  Iiistituto,  Peabody. — Wo  havo  ton  copies  in  use  iu  the  roading-rooni. 

40.  Ponusylvania  State. — Could  not  do  without  it. 

41.  Pooria. — Wo  are  in  doubt. 

4'2.  Piiiladolphia  Mercantile. — Probably  we  shall  print  a  supplement  in  a  ye.ar  or  two, 

4:J.  Quincy  I'ublic. — Yes. 

44.  St.  Louis  Mercantile. — Yes. 

4.'>, 4G.  St.  Louis  Public  Sel)0(d. — Yes;  althouj-li  no  printed  catalogue  can  contain  the 
latest  additions.  Many  consider  it  of  great  value  to  consult  the  catalogue  at 
home.     It  further  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  library. 

47.  San  Francisco. — I  consider  it  invaluable  in  the  librari',  and  a  handy  book  for  any 

student  or  reader. 

48.  Sonierville. — Yes. 

41).  Springtield. — It  was  necessary  for  us  to  havo  a  printed  copy  for  use  in  our  library. 

50,  Surgeon-General's;  51,  Tennessoo;  52,  Uuiversity  of  Vermont;  5  5,  Waltiiam ;  54, 
Williams;  .05,  Wilton. — W's. 

56.  Winchester. — It  is  necessary. 

'w.  Worcester. — Quite  worth  while  for  the  circulating  department.  Not,  however,  for 
the  reference  library,  all  things  considered.  With  us  the  catalogue  of  the  latter 
library  is  principally  useful  to  the  officers.  A  printed  catalogue  would  be  very 
useful  if  it  gave  the  information  contained  iu  Mr.  Winsor's  list  of  "  Biography, 
History,  etc."' 

TABLE   X. 

Do  you  Still  like  that  kind  of  catalogue? 
What  other  plan  do  you  prefer  ? 

Could  you  suggest  any  improvements  in  your  present  plan  ? 
1.  Amherst,  (A.) — Y'es ;  because  we  cannot  afford  to  print  any  fuller  catalogue,  and 
this  for  a  single  catalogue  is  the  most  useful.     It  answers  for  those  whoso  wants 
are  usually  covered  by  an  author-catalogue;  for  others  we  have  a  full  manuscript 
catalogue  on  cards. 
",'.  Andover,  (D.) — Yes. 

:l.  Astor,  (A.,  with  subject-index.) — Yes  ;  would  like  a  few  more  cross-references,  so  as 
to  enable  the  student  to  find  the  subjects  more  readily. 

4.  Baltimore,  (Fiction.) — Yes,  amplified  ;  would  add  a  section  of  biographical  and 

historical  fiction, 
f).  Boston  AthenaMim,  CD.) — Yes. 

5.  Boston  Social  Law,  (A.,  with  subject-index.) — Yes;  would  have  greater fuTiness  of 

detail. 
9.  Bowdoiu  College,  (A.,  wi.  diet,  index.) — Y'es ;    as  a  proper  style  of  such  work. 
For  college  purposes  a  simpler  form  would  answer. 

10.  Bronson,  Waterbnry. — No  answer. 

11.  Brookline,  (D.)— Most  certainly,  yes;  prefer  no  plan  that  I  oversaw  or  heard  of. 

Would  like  fuller  analyses  of  the  contents  of  books  with  the  consequent  ref- 
erences. 

1-2.  Chicopee,  (D.)— Y'es. 

bJ.  Concord,  (D.) — Yes  ;  do  not  know  any  better  plan  ;  might  find  many  improvements 
in  the  details. 

16.  Detroit,  (A.) — We  consider  it  only  half  a  catalogue  ;  we  want  also  an  index  of  sub- 
jects. 

18.  Hartford,  (D.)— Yes. 

IJ.  Hatboro'.— No;  it  wants  simplifying  for  country  nse ;  no  plan  matured. 
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22.  Holyoke.— Yes. 

23.  Indiauapolis,  (D.) — Yes;  but  prefer  the  clas^  lists  of  the  Public  Library  of  Boston. 

Tbe  repetition  of  the  irapriut  under  subject  and  title  I  now  believe  to  be  un- 
necessary. In  the  event  of  publishing  a  supplement  to  our  present  cataloj^ue, 
I  shall  follow  the  plan  of  the  last  class  list  of  History,  Biography,  and  Travel  of 
tiie  Boston  Public  Library. 

24.  Lancaster,  (Ali)habetico-classed.) — No. 

25.  Lawrence,  (D.) — Yes  ;  but  would  prefer  a  fuller  reference  to  subjects. 
2G.  Leicester,  (U.) — Yes;  with  all  its  imperfections.  ^ 
28.  Lowell. — Yes;  with  the  addition  of  subjects  in  the  same  alphabet. 

21).  Massachusetts  State,  (A.  with  classed  index.) — Oue  is  now  in  preparation  on  the 
plan  of  the  Boston  Athenajum. 

30.  Meadville,  (A.) — Only  for  certain  purposes.    Prefer  a  card  catalogue;   if  printed, 

one  after  tbe  plan  of  Professor  Jewett,  of  tlie  Boston  Public  Library. 

31.  Medford.— Yes. 

33.  Milwaukee. — Yes;  we  know  of  no  better  plan.     Improvements? — Omit  the  index  I 

to  subjects. 

34.  New  Bedford.— Yes. 

35.  New  York  Apprentices',  (Systematic  and  D.) — Yes  ;  prefer  no  other  plan.     Improve- 

ments ? — The  consolidation  of  Parts  2  and  3,  and  a  revision  of  the  classification. 
Part  1  will  then  exhibit  the  subjective  elements  of  books,  aud  part  2  the  objective 
elements  ;  Part  1  being  logical  and  classified,  and  Part  2  mechanical  and  alpha- 
betical. The  special  catalogue  of  Fiction  I  should  now  arrange  in  one  alphabet, 
in  accordance  with  the  new  basis,  as  its  purpose  is  merely  to  exhibit  the  mechan- 
ical or  objective  elements  of  books,  viz,  the  author  and  title. 

30.  Newburyport,  (A.  T.) — Very  well.  The  catalogue  lately  printed  by  the  Brooklino 
Public  Library  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

37.  Newton,  N.  J. — Yes  ;  would  make  it  more  full  by  giving,  in  small  type,  a  brief  note 
of  the  chief  subjects  in  each  volume,  when  there  are  more  than  one  subject. 

33.  Peabody,  Georgetown. — No;  prefer  a  classed  catalogue. 

39.  Peabody  Institute,  Peabody,  Mass.,  (D.) — Yes;  would  combine  the  catalogue  by 
authors  aud  that  of  titles  or  subjects  in  one. 

41.  Peoria,  (A.,  with  classed  index.) — Yes.  ] 

42.  Philadeli)hia  Mercantile,  (D.)— Yes. 

46.  St.  Louis  Public  School,  (eld.)— Yes.  | 

47.  San  Francisco,  (D.) — I  think  it  the  most  practical  plan  in  use.     There  is  a  wide  fielc; 

for  subordinate  classification,  etc.  I  could  improve  somewhat  by  making  use  oi' 
a  greater  variety  of  distinctive  type  for  references,  etc. 

48.  Somerville,  (A.  and  T.) — Yes. 

49.  Springfield,  (D.)— Yes. 

50.  Surgeon-General's  Office,  (A.) — Yes;  if  accompanied,  as  it  will  be,  by  a  subject-cata 

logue,  I  like  it  for  this  library,  which  is  devoted  to  one  subject,  and  used  only  b) 
educated  men.     It  is  not  the  best  plan  for  a  public  library.  I 

51.  Tennessee,  (A.,  with  classed  index.)— Yes.  •  ) 

52.  University  of  Vermont,  (A.,  witii  subject-index.)— It  serves  our  purpose,  but  ia  caij 

able  of  much  improvement.     I  think  the  dictionary  plan  a  good  one.  ! 

53.  Waltham.— Yes. 

54.  Williams  College,  (eld.) — Yes,  but  would  combine  the  topical  and  alphabetici 

arrangement  in  one  catalogue. 

55.  Wilton,  (D.)— Yea.  ; 

56.  AVinchester,  (D.)— No,  never  liked  it ;  prefer  one  by  titles,  topics,  and  authors.    V 

are  slowly  making  a  "  card  catalogue."  j 

57.  Worcester,  (D.) — Not  very  well;  prefer  j^onr  plan.  '  I 
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TABLE   XII. 

List  of  printed  catalogues  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States,  arranged  by  the  date  of 

publication. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  follovrnif^  descriptions  are  only- 
approximate.  Of  two  catalogues  called  dictionary,  (A.,  T.,  S.  W.,)  the 
first  may  enter  almost  every  title,  the  second  may  hav^e  very  few  title- 
entries;  the  one  may  never  go  beyond  the  title  for  its  subject-word, 
the  other  may  often  do  so,  and  may  occasionally  slip  into  class-entry. 
The  varieties  of  catalogue  shade  off  into  each  other  by  such  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  and  vary  so  much  in  the  union  of  their  different 
characteristics  that  an  exact  account  which  shall  be  at  the  same  time 
brief  cannot  be  made. 

Giving  the  number  of  pages  would  have  been  much  more  useful  if 
the  average  number  of  titles  on  a  page  and  the  number  of  ems  on  a 
l)age  had  been  also  given,  but  time  was  wanting  for  such  a  work. 

The  list  is  incomplete;  it  contains  full  descriptions  of  those  cata- 
logues only  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  Harvard  College  Library; 
briefer  notices  of  others  of  which  1  found  mention  in  prefaces,  in 
Ludewig's  Bibliotheken  in  den  Ver.-Staaten,  ([)ublished  in  Xaumann's 
Serapeum,)  and  in  Jewett's  Kotices  of  public  libraries,  and  also  the 
date  and  number  of  pages  of  a  very  large  number  now  in  the  posses 
sion  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  These  latter  were  mostly  published 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

ABBUKVIATIOXS. 

A. —  Author,  Author-catalogue.  (The  author-catalogue  usually  iucluiles  title  or  sub 
ject-word  entry  for  auonymous  books.) 

T. —  Title,  Title-catalogue.  (A  subject-word  entry  is  a  variety  of  title-entry;  wbei 
T.  and  S.  W.  are  used  together,  T.  means  entries  under  the  first  word  of  th| 
title,  or  some  leading  word  which  is  not  the  subject-word.)  i 

S. —  Subject-entry,  Subject-catalogue.  j 

S.  W. —  Subject- word.  (In  general,  the  S.  W.  catalogues  do  not  go  behind  the  titl, 
for  a  subject-word  ;  but  some  occasionally,  and  some  often,  supply  a  subject 
"word  for  books  that  have  none  in  the  title,  and  become  so  far  S.  catalogues' 

Imp. —  Imprints  given.  ' 

No  imp. —  Imprints  not  given. 

n.  p. —  Place  of  publication  not  given. 

n.  d. —  Date  of  i>ublication  not  given. 

Size. —  Typographical  form  given. 

11. —  Titles  confined  to  one  line.  j 

2  col. —  Having  two  columns  on  a  page.  j 

Cont. —  Contents  given.  I 

Anal. —  Analytical  references  made. 

Alph. —  Alphabetically. 

Arr.,  sub-arr. —  Arranged,  sub-arranged. 

CI.,  eld. —  Classes,  classed. 

Div. —  Divisions. 

Cr.  ref. —  Cross-references. 

L. —  Librarian  and  apitarently  the  compiler. 

Ed. —  Edited,  editors. 

Snppl. —  Supplement. 

Trans. —  Translated,  translators. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

CATALOGUES    AND    CATALOGUING;. 


I.- BY  MELVIL  DEWEY, 

Amherst  College  Library. 
II.- BY  S.  B.  NO  YES, 
Mercantile  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
■     III—  BY  JACOB  SC II WARTZ, 

Librarian  Apprentice*'  Library,  New  York. 
IV.  — BY  JOUN  J.  BAILEY, 

Librarian  Public  School  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


I.— A  DECIMAL  CLASSIFICATION  AND  SUBJECT  INDEX. 

:  Devised  for  cataloguixg  and  ixdkxixg  —  Fouxd  applicable  to  arraxgixg  ax d 

'        NUMBKKIXG   BOOKS    ON    THK    SHKLVES — DESCRIPTION — MaY    BE    USED   IX   ANY   LI- 

I     BiuRY  —  Examples  —  Notes. 

It  was  thought  that  a  description  of  the  plan  as  in  actual  use  in  the 

Aiuherst  College  Library  would  be  its  best  explanation.     It  will  be  seen, 

1  however,  that  its  most  valuable  feature,  the  classification  and  subject 

index,  may  be  adopted,  if  desired,  in  connection  with  very  ditt'erent  cat- 

ialogues  and  methods.     Though  the  system  was  devised  for  cataloguing 

;  and  indexing  purposes,  it  was  found  on  trial  to  be  very  valuable  for 

jDambering  and  arranging  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  shelves. 

I    The  plan  of  this  classification  and  index  was  developed  early  in  1873. 

It  was  the  result  of  several  months'  study  of  library  economy  as  set  forth 

•JQ  some  hundreds  of  books  and  pamphlets,  and  of  over  fifty  personal 

■visits  to  various  American  libraries.     In  this  study,  the  author  became 

iiviiiced  that  the  usefulness  of  these  libraries  might  be  greatly  in- 

vieased  without  additional  expenditure.     Three  years'  practical  use  of 

the  system  here  explained  leads  him  to  believe  that  it  will  accomplish 

this  result ;  for  with  its  aid  the  catalogues,  shelf  lists,  indexes,  and  cross- 

"t-'ferences  essential  to  this  increased  usefulness,  can  be  made  more  eco- 

lomically  than  by  any  other  method  which  he  has  been  able  to  find. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  scheme  there  are  appended  pages 
'  to  8  of  the  Library  Hand-book,  giving  a  brief  description  of  the  cata- 
;,'ues;  a  specimen  page  of  the  classification,  also  of  the  subject  index; 
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the  directions  for  using  the  subject  catalogue;  and  the  coudeused  rules 
for  the  headings  and  titles  of  the  cards. 

The  libiary  is  first  dividetl  into  nine  special  libraries,  which  are  called 
classes.    These  classes  are  (1)  Philosophy,  (2)  Theology,  (3)  Sociology, 
(4)  Philology,  (5)  ]S"atural  Science,  [6)  Useful  Arts,  (7)  Fiiie  Arts,  (8) 
Literature,  and  (9)  History,  and  are  numbered  with  the  nine  digits  : 
thus  Class  9  is  the  Library  of  History,  etc.     These  special  libraries  or 
classes  are  then  considered  independently,  and  each  one  is  separated 
again  into  nine  special  divisions  of  the  main  subject.   These  divisions  are 
numbered  from  1  to  9,  as  were  the  classes.    Thus  59  is  the  ninth  division 
(Zoology)  of  the  fifth  class,  (Natural  Science.)     A  final  division  is  then 
made  by  separating  each  of  these  divisions  into  nine  sections,  which  are 
numbered  in  the  same  way  with  the  nine  digits.     Thus  513  is  the  third 
section  (Geometry)  of  the  first  division  (Mathematics)  of  the  fifth  class, 
(Natural  Science.)     This  number,  giving  class,  division,  and  section,  is 
called  the  classification  or  class  number,  and  is  applied  to  every  book  or 
pamphlet  belonging  to  the  library.     All  the  geometries  are  thus  num- 
bered 513;  all  the  mineralogies  549;  and  so  throughout  the  library,  all 
•the  books  on  any  given  subject  bear  the  number  of  that  subject  in  the 
Scheme.     Where  a  0  occurs  in  a  class  number  it  has  its  normal  zero 
power.     Thus,  a  book  numbered  510  is  Class  5,  Division  1,  but  no  sec- 
tion.    This  signifies  that  the  book  treats  of  the  Division  51  (Matheniat., 
ics)  in  general,  and  is  not  limited  to  any  one  section,  as  is  the  geometry,, 
marked  513.     If  marked  500,  it  would  indicate  a  treatise  on  science  ia 
general,  limited  to  no  division.     A  zero  occurring  in  the  first  place) 
would  in  the  same  way  show  that  the  book  is  limited  to  no  class.    The^ 
classification  is  mainly  made  by  subjects  or  content  regardless  of  form:, 
but  it  is  found  practically  useful  to  make  an  additional  distinction  iii; 
these  general  treatises,  according  to  the  form  of  treatment  adopted.! 
Thus,  in  Science  we  have  a  large  number  of  books  treating  of  science  in' 
general,  and  so  having  a  0  for  the  division  number.     These  books  an' 
then  divided  into  sections,  as  are  those  of  the  other  classes,  according' 
to  the  form  they  have  taken  on.    We  have  (1)  the  philosophy  and  liistdr,)j 
of  science,  (li)  scientific  compends,  (3)  dictionaries,  (4)  essays,  (5)  periodij 
cals,  (G)  societies,  (7)  education,  and  (8)  travels  —  all  having  thecommoij 
subject,  Natural  Science,  bat  treating  it  in  these  varied  forms.    Tbes-J 
form  distinctions  are  introducBd  here  because  the  number  of  general 
works  is  large,  and  the  numerals  allow  of  this  division  without  extr. 
labor,  for  the  numbers  from  51)1  to  5t)9  would  otherwise   be  unuse(^ 
They  apply  only  to  the  general   treatises,  which,  without  them,  woul^ 
have  a  class  number  ending  with  two  zeros.     A  dictionary  of  matht 
niatics  is  510,  not  503,  for  every  book  is  assigned  to  the  most  specitij 
head  that  will  contain  it,  so  that  503  is  limited  to  dictionaries  or  cycle 
liedias  of  science  in  general.     In  the  same  way  a  general  cyclop;eilia  tj 
periodical  treats  of  no  one  class,  and  so  is  assigned  to  the  Class  ( 
divided  into  c^'clopiedias,  periodicals,  etc.     No  difiiculty  is  found  in  fo^ 
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lowhi"-  the  arithmetical  law  and  omitting  the  initial  zero.,  so  these  num- 
bers are  printed  .'U,  32,  etc.,  instead  of  031,  032,  etc. 

The  selection  and  arranrjement  of  the  thousand  headings  of  the  classi- 
Heation  cannot  be  explained  in  detail  for  want  of  space.     In  all  the 
work,  philosophical  theory  and  accuracy  have  been  made  to  yield  to 
practical  usefulness.     The  impossibility  of  making  a  satisfactory  classi- 
fication of  all  knowledge  as  preserved  in  books,  has  been  appreciated 
from  the  first,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  attempted.     Theoretical  harmony 
and  exactness  have  been  repeatedly  sacrificed  to  the  practical  require- 
ments of  the  library  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  department  in  the 
college.     As  in  every  scheme,  many  minor  subjects  have  been  put  under 
general  heads  to  which  they  do  not  strictly  belong.     In  some  cases  these 
headings  have  been  printed  in  a  distinctive  type,  e.  ^.,  429  Saxon,  under 
English  Philology.     The  rule  has  been  to  assign  these  subjects  to  the 
most  nearly  allied  heads,  or  where  it  was  thouglit  tliey  would  be  most 
sought.     Tiio  only  alternative  was   to  omit  them  altogether.     If  any 
such  omission  occurs  it  is  unint«Mitional,  and  will  be  supplied  as  soon  as 
discovered.     Wiierever  practicable  the  heads  havti  been   so  arranged 
that  each  subject  is  preceded  and  followed  by  the  most  nearly  allied 
subjects,  and  thus  the  greatest  convenience  is  secured  both  in  the  cata- 
logues and  on  the  shelves.     Theoretically, 'the  division  of  every  subject 
I  into  just  nine  heads  is  absurd.     Practically,  it  is  desirable  that  the  clas- 
;  sification  be  as  minute  as  possible  without  the  use  of  additional  figures; 
1  and  the  decimal  principle  on  which  our  scheme  hinges,  allows  niuedivis- 
•  ions  as  readily  as  a  less  number.     This  principle  has  proved  wholly  sat- 
j  isfactory  in  practice,  though  it  appears  to  destroy  proper  co-ordination 
I  in  some  places.     It  has  seemed  best  in  our  library  to  use  uniformly  three 
!  figures  in  the  class  number.     This  enables  us  to  classify  certain  subjects 
!  very  minutely,  giving,  for  example,  an  entire  section  to  Chess.     But  the 
,  History  of  England  has  only  one  section,  as  our  scheme  is  developed, 
iand  thus  the  two  might  be  said  to  be  coordinated.     The  apparent  ditti- 
culty  in  such  cases  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  fourth  figure, 
iiving  nine  subsections  to  any  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant closer  classification.     In  History,  where  the  classification  is  made 
iwholly  by  countries,  a  fourth  figure  is  added  to  give  a  division  into 
■periods.    As  the  addition  of  each  figure  gives  a  tenfold  division,  any 
idesired  degree  of  minuteness  may  be  secured  in  the  classing  of  special 
'sabjects.    The  apparent  lack  of  co-ordination  arises  from  the  fact  that 
»iily  the  first  three  figures  of  these  more  important  heads  are  as  yet 
Tinted,  the  fourth  figure  and  the  subsections  being  supplied  on  the 
atalogues  in  manuscript.     Should  the  growth  of  any  of  these  subsec- 
ions  warrant  it,  a  fifth  figure  will  be  added,  for  the  scheme  admits  of 
■xpansion  without  limit. 
The  number  of  figures  used  in  the  class  number  can  be  decided  ac- 
•rding  to  circumstances  in  each  library.     With  us  three  figures  seemed 
''St.    In  smaller  libraries  two  figures  would  do  very  well  until  the 
40  E 
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growth  required  further  divisions.  But  it  would  seem  better  economy, 
to  save  handling  the  books  a  second  time,  to  use  at  least  three  figures 
at  the  first,  and  in  larger  libraries  four  or  even  more  may  be  desirable. 

The  arrangement  of  headings  has  been  sometimes  modified  to  secure 
a  mnemonic  aid  in  numbering  and  finding  books  without  the  index. 
For  instance,  the  scheme  is  so  arranged  that  China  has  always  th 
number  1.     In  Ancient  History,  it  has  the  first  section,  931 :  in  Moderi 
History,  under  Asia,  it  has  951 :  in  Philology,  the  Chinese  languag 
appears  as  491.     After  the  same  manner  the  Indian  number  is  4;  Eg,v 
tian,  2;  English,  2-  German,  3;  French,  4;   Italian,  5;   Spanish,  6. 
European,  4;  Asian,  5;  African,  6;  North  American,  7 ;  South  Ameri 
can,  8 ;  and  so  for  all  the  divisions  by  languages  or  countries.    Th.< 
Italian,  5,  for  instance,  will  be  noticed  in  35,  55,  450,  755,  850,  and  9 
This  mnemonic  principle  is  specially  prominent  in  Philology  and  Liter- 
ature and  their  divisions,  and  in  the  form  distinctions  used  in  the  first 
9  sections  of  each  class.     Materials,  Methods,  or  Theory  occurring  any 
where  as  a  head,  bears  always  the  number  1.     Dictionaries  and  Cyclo- 
paedias, 3;  Essays,  4;  Periodicals,  5;  Associations,  Institutions,  and 
Societies,  6;    p]ducation,  7;    Collections,  9.     In  the  numerous  cases 
where  several  minor  heads  have  been  grouped  together  under  the  head 
Other,  it  always  bears  the  number  9.     Wherever  practicable,  this  prin 
ciple  is  carried  out  in  subdividing  the  sections.     For  instance,  the  Geol 
ogy  of  North  America,  which  bears  the   number  557,  is  subdivided  bv 
adding  the  sections  of  970,  (History  of  North  America.)     The  Geology  o 
Mexico  then  bears  the  number  5578  :  mnemonically,  the  first  5  is  th( 
Science  number;  the  second  5,  Geology;  the  7,  North  America;  aD( 
the  8,  Mexico.     Any  library  attendant  or  reader,  after  using  the  scheim 
a  short  time,  will  recognize,  at  a  glance,  nuy  catalogue  or  ledger  entry 
book  or  pamphlet,  marked  5578  as  something  on  the  geology  of  Mexico' 
Users  of  the  scheme  will  notice  this  mnemonic  principle  in  several  hun 
dred  places  in  the  classification,  and  will  find  it  of  great  practical  utilit; 
in  numbering  and  finding  books  without  the  aid  of  catalogue  or  indes^ 
and  in  determining  the  character  of  any  book  simply  from  its  call  nunij 
ber  as  recorded  on  the  book,  on  all  its  catalogue  and  cross- referencj 
cards,  on  the  ledger,  and  in  the  check-box.  j 

In  naming  the  headings,  brevity  has  been  secured  in  many  cases  Sj 
the  sacrifice  of  exactness.  It  was  thought  more  important  to  hav' 
short,  familiar  titles  for  the  headings  than  that  the  names  given  shoul 
express  with  fulness  and  exactness  the  character  of  all  books  catalogue 
under  them.  Many  subjects,  apparently  omitted,  will  be  found  in  tl 
index,  assigned,  with  allied  subjects,  to  a  heading  which  bears  tl 
name  of  the  most  important  only.  Eeference  to  this  subject  index  w| 
decide  at  once  any  doubtful  points. 

In  arranging  books  in  the  classification,  as  in  tilling  out  the  schem 
practical  usefulness  has  been  esteemed  the  most  important  thing.  Tl 
effort  has  been  to  ])ut  each  book  under  the  subject  where  it  would  1 
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most  useful  to  special  students.  The  content  or  the  real  subject  of  which 
a  liook  treats,  and  not  the  form  or  the  accidental  wording  of  the  title, 
(U'terinines  its  place.  Following  this  rule,  a  philosophy  of  art  is  put 
with  Art,  not  with  Philosophy  ;  a  history  of  mathematics,  with  Mathe- 
matics, not  with  Ilistory;  for  the  i)hilosophy  and  history  are  simply 
the  form  which  these  books  have  taken.  The  true  content  or  subject 
is  art,  and  mathematics,  and  to  the  student  of  these  subjects  they  are 
most  useful.  The  i)redomiiiant  tendency  or  obvious  purpose  of  the 
book,  usually  decides  its  class  number  at  once;  still  a  book  often  treats 
of  two  or  more  different  subjects,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  assigned  to  the 
place  where  it  will  be  most  useful,  and  underneath  the  class  number 
are  written  the  numbers  of  any  other  subjects  on  which  it  also  treats. 
These  cross-references  are  given  both  on  the  book  plate  and  the  subject 
card  as  well  as  on  the  cross-reference  card.  As  the  cross-reference  is 
itself  the  call  number,  a  reader  having  any  one  of  the  three  (book,  title, 
or  cross-reference)  can  instantly  find  either  of  the  others  without  the 
intervention  of  catalogue  or  index.  The  call  number  is  given  also  on  the 
accessions  catalogue  and  on  the  back  of  the  book.  The  Van  Everen 
printed  numbers  are  used  until  the  book  is  rebound,  when  the  call 
number  is  stamped  permanently  on  the  back,  for  in  this  sj'stem  the  call 
number  remains  the  same  through  all  changes  of  buildings,  arrange- 
ment, or  catalogues. 

The  necessity  of  changes  in  the  ordinary  system,  together  with  the  very 
great  difficulty  of  tracing  all  the  cross-references,  renders  it  quite  im- 
practicable to  give  the  call-numbers  in  all  places  where  they  are  needed. 
Even  where  given  they  must  be  written  temporarily  in  pencil,  in  readi- 
ness for  the  changes  that  are  sure  to  come ;  for,  if  printed,  a  new  cata- 
logue, with  its  attendant  expense  and  confusion,  becomes  necessary  as 
isoon  as  the  opening  of  new  rooms,  or  removal  to  new  quarters,  or  the 
I  growth  of  the  library  disarranges  the  books. 

I    There  is  a  single  alternative:  to  arrange  the  books  regardless  of  sub- 

Ijects,  and  even  then  the  numbers  must  be  altered  in  nearly  all  changes 

iof  buildings  or  rooms.    In  our  system  the  book  is  numbered  once  for  all, 

jand  can  change  that  number  only  by  changing  its  subject-matter.     Of 

-ourse  mistakes  occur  as  in  any  system,  but  when  found  they  are  as 

"^ily  corrected  as  in  any  other  plan.    Certainly  there  is  greater  hope 

aat  the  work  will  be  done  well  when  it  is  felt  that  it  is  not  to  be  done 

•\er  again  in  a  few  years  at  the  longest. 

If  a  book  treats  of  a  majority  of  the  sections  of  any  division,  it  is 

en  the  division  number  instead  of  the  most  important  section  num- 

r,  with  cross-references.    Thus,  a  volume  on  light,  heat,  or   sound 

"uld  be  classed  under  the  head  most  fully  discussed  and  referred  to 

"lu  the  others;  but  if  the  volume  treated  also  of  mechanics,  hydro- 

itics.  and  pneumatics,  it  would  be  classed  as  530,  or  general  physics, 

though  no  mention  be  made  of  electricity,  magnetism,  or  molecular 

lysics. 
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It  is  one  of  the  marked  advantages  of  the  plan  that  these  cross-ref- 
erences, notes,  etc.,  maj'  be  added  from  time  to  time,  as  found  conven- 
ient. It  is  necessary  at  first  to  find  only  the  predominant  tendency 
of  the  book,  in  order  to  catalogue  it.  If  extreme  care  were  taken  to 
avoid  mistakes,  it  might  be  well  to  keep  books  very  difficult  to  class 
arranged  by  themselves  for  a  time  till  read  or  carefully  examined  bj 
some  one  competent  to  decide  their  true  place.  Cross-references  ai 
added  when  they  are  found  uecessary.  After  reading,  a  volume 
sermons  may  be  found  to  be  aimed  at  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  thougj 
this  fact  was  not  noticed  in  classing.  When  it  is  found,  however,  tt 
evolution  number,  575,  is  written  under  the  religion-and-science-serm^ 
number,  255,  and  ever  after  a  reader  knows  at  once  by  this  number  tl 
tendency  of  the  volume.  It  is  designed  to  add  these  numbers  indj 
eating  more  closely  the  character  of  the  book  as  rapidly  as  possible,  aaj 
specialists  are  invited  to  call  the  attention  of  the  librarian  to  every  d^ 
sirable  cross-reference  they  notice  in  their  reading.  These  numbers  tak* 
but  little  room,  are  easily  added,  and  in  most  cases  are  valuable. 

Collected  works,  libraries,  etc.,  are  either  kept  together  and  assignee 
like  individual  books  to  the  most  specific  head  that  will  contain  them 
or  assigned  to  the  most  prominent  of  the  various  subjects  on  which  the\ 
treat,  with  cross-references  from  the  others;  or  are  separated,  and  tbi 
parts  classet\  as  independent  works.  Translations  are  classed  with  thei 
originals. 

The  alphabetical  subject  index  is  designed  to  guide,  both  in  numbei 
ing  and  in  finding  the  books.     In  numbering,  the  most  specific  hea 
that  will  contain  the  book  having  been  determined,  reference  to  tha 
head  in  the  index  will  give  the  class  number  to  which  it  should  be  a. 
signed.     In  finding  books  on  any  given  subject,  reference  to  the  iudcj 
will  give  the  number  under  which  they  arc  to  be  sought  on  the  shelvei 
in   the  shelf  catalogue,  or  in  the  subject  catalogue.    The  index  givi 
after  each  subject  the  number  of  the  class  to  which  it  is  assigned.   Moi 
names  of  countries',  towns,  animals,  plants,  minerals,  diseases,  etc.,  ha' 
been  omitted,  the  aim  being  to  furnish  an  index  of  subjects  on  whii| 
books  are  written,  and  not  a  gazetteer  or  a  dictionary  of  all  the  uouji 
in  the  language.     Such  subjects  will  be  found  as  special  chapters," 
sections  of  books  on  the  subjects  given  in  the  index.     The  namesjt 
individuals  will  be  found  in  the  Class  List  of  Biography.     Omissious|f 
any  of  the  more  general  subjects  will  be  supplied  when  noticed. 

In  arranging  the  books  on  the  shelves,  the  absolute  location  by  sblt', 
and  book  number  is  wholly  abandoned,  the  relative  location  by  cljjs 
and  book  number  being  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  features  of  the  pll 
The  class  number  serves  also  as  the  location  number,  and  the  shelf  ntr  j 
ber  in  common  use  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  Accompanying  the  ells 
number  is  the  hool'  number,  which  prevents  confusion  of  different  bo js 
on  the  same  subject.  Thus  the  first  geometry  catalogued  is  inarl[il 
5131,  the  second  513-2,  and  so  on  to  any  extent,  the  last  number  sbfv-,1 
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in<;  ln)\v  many  books  the  library  has  on  that  subject.    The  books  of  each 
section  are  all  tof^jether,  and  arraiiy;e(l  by  book  numbers,  and  tliese  sec- 
tions are  also  arranged  in  simple  numerical  order  throughout  the  library. 
The  call  number,  ol.'Ml,  signifies  not  the  eleventh  book  on  shelf  513,  or 
alcove  5,  range  1,  shelf  3,  as  in  most  libraries,  but  signifies  tbe  eleventh 
book  in  subject  513,  or  the  eleventh  geometry  belonging  to  tbe  library. 
In  finding  the  book,  the  printed  numbers  on  the  backs  are  followed,  the 
upper  being  tbe  class  and  the  lower  the  book  number.     The  class  is 
found  in  its  numerical  order  among  the  classes  as  the  shelf  is  found  in 
tlie  ordinary  system;  the  book  in  its  numerical  order  in  the  class.    The 
shelves  are  not  numbered,  as  the  increase  of  different  departments,  the 
opening  of  new  rooms,  and  any  arrangement  of  classes  to  bring  the 
books  most  circulated  nearest  to  the  delivery  desk,  will  bring  different 
class  numbers  on  a  given  shelf.    Xew  books  as  received  are  numbered 
and  put  into  place,  in  the  same  way  that  new  titles  are  added  to  the 
card  catalogue.    The  single  digit  occasionally  prefixed  to  the  book  num- 
ber, e.fi.,  the  3  in  421*3-7,  is  the  nearest  height  in  decimeters  of  books 
,    too  large  to  be  put  on  the  regular  library  shelves,  which  are  only  2i 
I   decimeters  apart.    The  great  mass  of  the  library  consists  of  2-decimeter 
\   books,  the  size  numbers  of  which  are  omitted.     Books  from  2i  to  3i 
:  decimeters  in  height  have  3  prefixed  to  the  book  number,  and  are  found 
j  on  the  bottom  shelf  of  each  range.    The  larger  sizes  are  prefixed  with  4, 
;  5,  etc.,  and  are  found  on  the  special  shelves  provided,  in  order  to  avoid 
I  the  great  waste  of  space  otherwise  occasioned  by  the  relative  location. 
I  By  this  use  of  the  size  numbers  a  close  economy  of  space  is  secured, 
j     Thus  all  the  books  on  any  given  subject  are  found  standing  together, 
I  and  no  additions  or  changes  ever  separate  them.     Xot  only  are  all  the 
j  books  on  the  subject  sought  found  together,  but  the  most  nearly  allied 
'  -subjects  precede  and  follow,  they  in  turn  being  preceded  and  followed 
y  other  allied  subjects  as  far  as  practicable.     Headers  not  having 
1  access  to  the  shelves  find  the  short  titles  arranged  in  the  same  order  on 
the  shelf  catalogue,  and  the  full  titles,  imprints,  cross-references,  notes, 
0.,  in  the  subject  catalogue.    The  uncatalogued  pamphlets  treating  of 
ly  subject  bear  the  same  class  number  and  are  arranged  on  the  shelves 
II mediately  after  the  books  of  each  section. 

In  a  library  arranged  on  this  plan  every  specialist  has  his  own  spe- 
;al  library.  If  he  be  a  student  of  science  in  general,  he  is  sent  to  class 
■;  if  his  department  be  zoology,  his  library  is  59;  if  his  specialty  is 
it'lls,  he  finds  all  the  works  and  references  on  that  subject  in  library 
't.  Whether  there  be  a  specialist  to  watch  it  or  not,  every  subject 
lins  being  in  a  library  by  itself,  shows  at  once  its  resources  and  its 
^ants  as  no  catalogue  can  show  them.  A  catalogue  cannot  be  made 
liat  will  so  quickly  and  thoroughly  decide  a  student's  wants  as  the 
">oks  themselves.  Of  course  this  advantage  weighs  most  in  a  college 
■''society  library,  where  many  persons  have  access  to  the  shelves,  but 
\on  iu  a  collection  where  only  the  librarians  are  admitted,  the  close 
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C'lassificaliou  ou  the  sLelves  will  be  found  of  exceeding  value.  The  de- 
sirability of  such  classing  is  never  questioned,  only  the  practicability. 
"With  our  plan  we  believe  it  to  be  comparatively  easy. 

In  both  the  authors'  catalogue  and  the  subject  index,  brevity  has 
"been  studied  because  of  the  economy,  but  more  because  of  the  much 
greater  ease  of  reference  to  a  short  title  catalogue.  The  custom  of  giv- 
ing full  titles,  etc.,  under  authors,  and  only  references  or  very  brief  titles 
under  subjects,  has  been  reversed.  A  reader  seeking  a  book  of  a  known 
author,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  wants  simply  the  number  by  which 
to  call  for  it,  and  can  find  it  much  quicker  in  a  brief-title  catalogue.  In 
the  rare  cases  where  more  is  needed  the  class  number  refers  instantly 
to  all  these  facts  on  the  cards.  Ou  the  other  hand,  a  reader  seeking 
books  on  a  known  subject,  needs  the  full  title,  imprint,  cross-references, 
and  notes  to  enable  him  to  choose  the  book  best  suited  to  his  wants. 

The  subject  catalogue  is  a  full-title  shelf  list  on  cards  and  is  for  the 
use  of  the  public.  The  shelf  list  is  a  short-title  subject  catalogue  in 
book  form,  made  of  separate  sheets  laced  into  an  Emerson  binder,  and 
is  for  official  use.  We  thus  have  without  extra  labor  both  full  and 
short  title  subject  catalogues  and  shelf  lists.  The  public  authors'  cata- 
logue is  a  printed  volume  ;  the  official  authors'  catalogue  or  index  is  on 
cards.  Asa  result,  each  of  the  public  catalogues  is  checked  by  an  offi- 
cial catalogue;  each  of  the  card  catalogues  by  a  book  catalogue;  each; 
of  the  brief-title  catalogues  by  a  full-title  catalogue  —  an  advantage  that , 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  librarians  desiring  accuracj-  in  administration 
and  in  catalogues.  ! 

At  the  same  time  the  most  useful  class  lists  of  any  subject  may  be 
made  by  simply  printing  the  titles  under  its  class  number  in  the  subject 
or  shelf  catalogue,  according  as  full  or  brief  titles  are  desired.  ; 

The  Arabic  numerals  can  be  written  and  found  quicker  and  with  lessi 
danger  of  confusion   or   mistake   than   any  other  symbols  wbatever.. 
The  Eoman  numerals,  capitals  and  small  letters,  and  similar  symbols 
usually  found  in  systems  of  classification,  are  entirely  discarded,  and  by 
the  exclusive  use  of  Arabic  numerals  in  their  regular  order  throughoiii 
the  shelves,  classifications,  indexes,  catalogues,  and  records,  there  U 
secured  the  greatest  accuracy,  economy,  and  convenience.    This  advan 
tage  is   specially  prominent   in   comparison   with   systems  where  th.j 
name  of  the  author  or  the  title   must  be   written   in  calling  for  o 
charging  books  and  in  making  references. 

Some  prominent  librarians,  while  admitting  the  great  superiority 
the  relative  location  for  college  and  society  libraries,  have  urged  wit! 
force  that  in  the  public  library,  where  so  many  thousand  volumes  miis 
be  called  for,  found,  and  charged,  the  additional  labor  and  danger  ( 
confusion  involved  in  giving  the  author's  name  instead  of  a  book  nunibi; 
make  the  system  undesirable.  But  by  substituting  the  book  number  fc; 
the  author's  name  in  the  relative  location  we  use  even  fewer  figures  thai 
in  the  absolute  location  by  shelves;  for  every  numeral  is  used  from 
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iipwaid  witliout  limit,  while  in  the  absolute  location,  where  the  shelves 
hol»l  only  IM  to  10  volumes,  all  the  numbers  romaininp;,  which  might  be 
written  with  only  two  digits,  are  not  used.  As  a  result,  more  figures  are 
necessary  iu  the  shelf  number.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  library 
records  are  simply  a  mass  of  call  numbers,  and  that  these  numbers  are 
constantly  written  and  printed  in  catalogues,  shelf  lists,  indexes,  etc., 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  saving  of  a  single  figure  in  the  book  uuraber  is  a 
matter  of  importance. 

As  the  numbers  from  1  to  9  are  not  used  in  the  regular  scheme,  it 
is  practicable  to  ett'ect  a  further  saving  by  using  only  the  last  figure 
instead  of  the  full  class  number  of  the  sections  where  most  books  are 
circulated;  e.  g.,  in  English  Literature  the  number  3  may  be  used,  in- 
stead of  writing  823  for  each  novel  charged;  and  as  there  is  no  other 
class  number  3  iu  the  scheme,  no  confusion  results. 

Throughout  the  catalogues  the  number  of  a  book  shows  not  only  where 
it  is,  but  what  it  is.  In  the  library  accounts  the  character  of  each  per- 
son's reading  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  numbers  charged,  and  the 
minutest  statistics  of  circulation  in  any  subject  are  made  by  simply 
counting  the  call  slips  iu  the  check-box,  and  recording  the  number 
against  the  class  number  in  the  record. 

Our  books  are  called  for  on  blank  slips,  five  centimetres  square.    On 
one  of  these  each  reader  pencils  the  call  number  of  the  book  wanted, 
and  his  name.     After  the  book  is  charged,  this  slip  is  stamped  with  the 
date,  and  then  placed  iu  strict  numerical  order  iu  the  check-box.     This 
is  a  small  tray,  six  decimetres  long  and  four  wide,  divided  into  ten  col- 
;  umns,  with  ten  compartments  in  each,  numbered  from  0  to  9,  just  large 
I  enough  to  hold  the  call  slips  upright.    Each  of  these  columns  represents 
{ a  class,  and  each  of  the  compartments  a  division  of  that  class.    Thus, 
jtbe  fifth  column  is  Natural  Science.    The  first,  or  0,  compartment  is 
General  Works  on  Science;  the  next.  Mathematics;  the  next.  Astronomy; 
jand  so  on  throughout  the  scheme.     No  book  is  removed  from  the  shelves 
jfor  any  purpose  whatever,  without  putting  iu  the  check-box  a  slip  giv- 
ing its  number  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  removed,  with  the  date. 
|Books  loaned  have  the  borrower's  signature,  which  holds  him  responsi- 
jble  for  the  book.    Books  lost,  condemned,  sold,  at  bindery,  in  the  cata- 
;ioguers  room,  in  the  reading  room,  etc.,  have  their  slips  in  their  proper 
box,  so  marked.    As  will  be  seen,  it  is  possible  for  the  attendant  within 
ive  seconds  to  tell  whether  any  book  belonging  to  the  library  is  on  the 
i^belves  or  not,  and  that  without  leaving  his  chair.     If  the  book  be  off 
■he  shelves,  he  can  instantly  tell  where  it  is  and  when  it  will  probably 
"•  back.    £.  g.,  A.  B.  asks  for  book  32917.    The  attendant  consults 
lie  shelves  and  finds  the  book  out.     When  there  is  no  check-box  this 
ihIs  the  matter,  and  A.  B.  perhaps  tries  a  score  of  times  to  get  this 
ok,  always  finding  it  out,  and  unable  to  know  whether  it  was  drawn 
reen  minutes  before  by  some  friend,  or  lost  six  months  before  he  first 
^ked  for  it.    With  the  check-box  in  use,  A.  B.  may  ask  where  it  is,  and 
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with  a  glance  at  the  slip,  the  attendant  is  able  to  tell  him.    The  slip 
may  be  marked  "  C.  D.,  June  5th,''  which  shows  that  C.  D.  borrowed  the 
book  at  that  time.     Or  it  may  be  marked  B(ind);  or  K(eading)  Il(oom) ; 
or  L(ost),  or  C(ataloguer's)  R(oom),  etc.     In  many  cases  a  book  is  wanted 
very  much,  to  simply  verify  a  reference  or  look  up  a  single  point,  and 
from  the  check-box  the  reader  can  learn  where  he  can  go  to  see  it,  if 
he  cares  to  do  so;  or  if  he  wants  it  for  some  time,  he  may  ask  to  have 
it  reserved.    In  that  case  the  attendant  marks  the  slip,  under  C.  D.'s  sig- 
nature, R(eserve),  A.  B.    This  means,  Reserve  this  book  when  it  comes 
in  for  A.  B.,  and  send  him  postal  notice  of  the  fact.    As  the  slips  are  re- 
moved on  the  return  of  tlie  books,  such  an  R  is  seen  at  once,  and  the 
book  laid  aside  for  the  applicant.     Great  use  of  this  R  is  made  both  by 
readers  and  library  officials  and  attendants,  who  often  have  occasion  to 
consult  a  book  which  at  the  time  is  out  of  the  building.     In  such  cases 
they  pencil  their  initials  under  the  name  signed,  and  when  the  book 
comes  into  the  building  it  is  at  once  brought  to  them.     Without  ampli- 
fying this  matter,  it  must  be  seen  that  our  check-box  is  simply  invalua- 
ble for  a  great  many  purposes   which  will  suggest  themselves  to  a 
practical  librarian.    Its  peculiar  advantage  in  our  system  of  classifica- 
tion is  that  it  always  stands  on  the  desk,  a  complete  table  of  the  books 
off  the  shelves  in  each  subject.    The  slips  in  box  53  show  just  how  many 
and  what  books  are  out  in  Physics;  the  slips  under  823  show  all  the 
English  novels  that  are  in  circulation,  and  of  course  show  as  well  who 
have  them.     Such  a  table  of  circulation  always  at  hand  and  without  an 
item  of  expense  or  labor,  (for  the  check-box  is  necessary  for  other  pur 
poses,)  will  certainly  be  highly  i^rized  by  all  who  interest  themselves  in 
the  character  of  books  read,  and  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  sf 
much  wise  attention  was  given  to  educating  the  taste  of  readers  in  oui 
public  libraries  as  at  the  present.    To  convert  this  table  into  permanen  j 
statistics  is  but  little  labor.    An  attendant  counts  the  slips  on  eacli 
subject  as  often  as  may  be  desired  and  records  the  number  against  th« 
class  number  in  the  record.     We  find  the  most  convenient  record  ;; 
sheet  ruled  to  correspond  with  the  divisions  of  the  check-box  into  teij 
columns  of  ten  squares  each.    This  sheet  is  useful  for  a  variety  of  pni' 
poses  where  the  decimal  system  is  in  use.     For  statistics  one  colum 
serves  to  show  the  circulation  of  each  of  the  ten  classes  ;  an  entirj 
sheet  just  holds  the  record  of  circulation  for  each  of  the  one  hundrej 
divisions,  or  for  each  of  the  one  hundred  sections  of  any  class.     On  thj 
sheet,  as  in  the  check  box,  each  compartment  represents  a  specific  sulj 
ject  and  the  footing  of  the  column  a  more  general  subject.    If  tl 
compartment  be  used  for  sections,  the  footing  of  the  column  will  giv 
the  circulation  of  the  division ;  if  used  for  divisions,  the  footing  wi 
give  the  circulation  of  the  class  ;  and  if  used  for  the  classes,  the  footir 
will  give  the  total  circulation  of  the  library. 

By  the  use  of  size  numbers  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  spacj 
may  be  secured,  for  the  size  distinction  may  be  made  for  every  inch  <: 
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even  less  if  desired,  and  this  without  additional  labor,  as  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  size  figure,  when  introduced,  requires  one  less  tigure  in  the  book 
nuinl)er,  and  so  tloes  not  increase  the  number  of  digits  as  would  at  first 
appear.  E.  g.,  the  last  history  of  England  may  be  942-118,  (118th  book  of 
regular  size.)  The  next  when  received  is  found  too  large  for  the  ordinary 
shelves,  and  instead  of  being  numbered  042-11!),  it  takes  the  size  number 
3  ami  is  94:2'31  (1st  book  size  3).  Thus  the  book  number  starts  anew 
with  each  size  number,  and  in  some  cases  even  less  figures  are  required  be- 
cause of  the  size  distinction. 

As  the  books  can  be  put  in  only  one  place,  the  closer  the  classification 
is  made  by  sizes  or  colors  of  bindings  in  order  to  make  a  fine  appearance 
on  the  shelves,  the  less  closely  can  it  be  made  by  subject  matter.  It  has 
seemed  much  more  important  that  books  be  grouped  by  their  intellect- 
ual rather  than  by  their  physical  distinctions;  therefore  we  have  made 
a  size  distinction  only  once  in  each  decimeter  of  height.  After  three 
years'  trial  we  are  unable  to  suggest  any  improvement  in  this  respect, 
as  this  avoids  the  great  waste  of  space  usually  incurred  in  the  relative 
location  and  still  separates  books  on  the  same  subject  very  little  indeed. 
It  is  believed  that  the  desire  to  make  handsome  shelves  is  giving  way 
to  the  desire  to  make  useful  shelves,  as  surely  as  the  architect's  library 
with  its  fine  vistas  of  books  is  giving  way  to  the  librarian's  library,  where 
the  books  can  be  produced  at  the  desk  on  an  average  of  one-fifth  the 
time  required  in  the  more  beautiful  building. 

In  a  popular  library  where  there  are  very  few  books  above  the  ordi- 
nary sizes  it  may  be  found  a  good  plan  to  disregard  the  size  number 
entirely.  When  a  book  is  found  too  large  for  the  shelves,  a  wooden  dummy 
costing  two  or  three  cents  can  be  put  in  its  place,  with  the  location  of 
the  volume  itself  penciled  on  the  side.  The  few  large  books  will  be 
found  in  a  very  few  classes ;  newspapers,  cyclopiedias,  and  atlases  will  con- 
tain most  of  them,  and  a  single  dummy  in  each  class  will  be  sufficient 
to  point  out  the  location  of  all  the  book?.  The  size  number,  however, 
causes  no  confusion  and  serves  an  excellent  purpose  in  a  library  like  our 
own,  where  there  are  a  great  many  large  books.  The  size  number  should 
be  written  before  the  class  number  rather  than  after  it  in  libraries  where 
the  volume  number  is  written  on  the  same  line  with  the  book  number. 
In  our  library,  the  volume  number  is  written  as  a  subfigure  to  the  book 
number. 

Parts  of  sets,  and  books  on  the  same  or  allied  subjects,  are  never  sep- 
arated, as  they  are  sure  to  be,  sooner  or  later,  in  every  library  arranged 
on  the  common  plan,  unless  it  be  frequently  re-arranged  and  recata- 
logued.  The  great  expense  of  this  recataloguing  makes  it  impractica- 
ble except  for  a  few  very  wealthy  libraries.  In  this  system  the  cata- 
logue and  book  numbers  remain  unchanged  through  all  changes  of 
■^helving,  buildings,  or  arrangement. 

Duplicates  have  the  same  class  and  book  number  as  the  original  book, 
but  are  marked  copy  1,  Copy  2,  etc.     Of  necessity,  they  must  stand  side 
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by  side,  and  so  the  reader  gets  the  book  called  for,  without  a  second 
reference,  if  the  book  or  any  of  its  duplicates  be  in  the  library.  If, 
after  the  first  demand  for  a  book  is  over,  it  is  desired  to  withdraw  a  part 
of  the  duplicates,  when  taken  from  the  shelves,  there  is  no  space  left 
vacant  any  more  than  when  a  title  is  withdrawn  from  the  card  catalogue. 
It  seems  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  point  out  the  very  great  advan- 
tages of  the  card  system,  in  a  growing  library.  Certainly  every  librarian 
must  be  familiar  with  them.  In  addition  to  its  own  peculiar  merits,  this 
plan  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  card  catalogue  principle;  and  of  the 
relative  location,  which  has  been  used  and  ver^-  strongly  approved  by 
prominent  libraries.  As  in  the  card  catalogue  system,  there  is  room  for 
indefinite  expansion  without  devices  or  provisions.  Space  is  the  only 
requisite,  and  if  the  shelf  room  is  exhausted,  the  floor  space  is  equally 
good,  except  for  the  inconvenience  of  stooping. 

In  our  library  as  much  space  is  left  at  the  end  of  each  subject  as  it  is 
expected  to  fill.  At  the  annual  cleaning,  as  the  books  are  put  back  on 
the  shelves,  these  allowances  are  corrected,  so  that  we  seldom  have  to 
move  subjects  along  to  accommodate  new  books,  unless  there  be  an  un- 
expected increase  in  some  department.  Some  libraries  will  prefer  to 
fill  the  most  convenient  shelves  full  and  move  along  as  new  books  are 
received.  The  labor  of  moving  is  i^urely  mechanical  and  will  be  found 
very  trifling  indeed,  compared  with  the  advantages  gained.  But  even 
this  labor  is  almost  entirely  avoided  by  leaving  space  with  each  subject, 
as  is  customary  in  most  libraries,  and  correcting  the  allowances  each 
year  as  the  books  are  replaced  after  cleaning.  The  second  method  has 
a  special  value  to  a  library  lacking  shelf  room,  for  every  inch  of  shelving 
may  be  used  regardless  of  the  uneven  growth  of  diflerent  subjects. 

In  the  absolute  location  there  may  be  fifty  vacant  shelves  in  theology 
while  there  are  a  thousand  volumes  more  than  the  history  shelves  will 
contain.    These  shelves  and  books  can  be  brought  together  only  by  a  ; 
hopeless  mingling  of  subjects  or  a  change  of  catalogue  numbers  through- ! 
out.    In  our  system  the  books  are  simply  moved  along  till  the  new  ac-^ 
cession  has  room,  as  the  cards  are  occasionally  moved  along  in  the  card) 
catalogue  drawers.    It  is  as  impossible  to  overflow  the  limits  of  any! 
.subject  on  the  shelves  as  it  is  in  the  card  catalogue.    In  fact  this  fea- 
ture of  the  system  could  be  explained  in  no  better  way  than  to  say  thatj 
the  card  catalogue  principle,  which  has  proved  so  valuable  in  arranging] 
titles  on  cards,  is  applied  to  the  books  on  the  shelves,  and  has  all  thej 
■advantages  over  the  old  methods  that  the  card  system  has  over  titlesj 
pasted  into  volumes,  where  they  must  be  frequently  re-arranged  in  ordeij 
to  make  them  of  any  value  for  reference.    The  librarian  has  never  tc 
consult  his  shelves  and  shelf  lists  before  he  may  know  that  there  is  ?{ 
place  for  the  book  he  is  locating,  for  every  book  printed  has  its  place  oii 
the  shelves,  relatively  to  its  fellows,  as  much  as  every  title  has  its  plac(| 
in  the  card  catalogue.    The  class  number  assigns  it  to  this  place  ancj 
all  the  rest  of  the  labor  is  mechanical.    Any  attendant  takes  the  bool 
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and  puts  it  into  its  jilaco  in  sinii»lt'  nimicrical  order.  To  describe  these 
two  widely  «lilVeient  systems  of  locating  l)ooks,  we  use  the  terms  rehitive 
and  absoUite.  We  do  not  claim  this  relative  location  to  be  at  all  a  new 
idea,  for  it  has  been  often  used  in  other  libraries.  We  do  claim  to  have 
found  a  method  of  securinfj  its  great  advantages  and  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  its  great  defects  as  heretofore  used. 

The  failure  of  the  dictionary  plan  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
scholar  has  been  often  pointed  out.  While  it  is  most  admirable  for  an 
index,  there  still  exists  much  of  the  same  need  of  a  good  subject  cata- 
logue as  at  the  first.  No  one  questions  the  immense  superiority  of  a 
satisfactory  classed  catalogue.  But  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the 
way  both  in  making  and  nsing  such  a  catalogue  have  been  so  great  that 
there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  among  practical  librarians  that  not- 
withstanding the  very  great  advantages  of  a  gootl  classed  catalogue  the 
idea  must  be  abandoned  as  impracticable.  Still,  many  eminent  authori- 
ties have-  ably  argued  that  the  poorest  classed  catalogue  is  better  than 
none  at  all,  and  that  any  use  of  such  a  catalogue  is  in  itself  a  lesson  iu 
bibliography. 

The  greatest  objection  to  a  classed  catalogue  has  ever  been  the  im- 
possibility of  knowing  just  where  to  put  a  book  in  cataloguing,  and  just 
where  to  look  for  it  when  it  is  again  wanted.  Different  librarians,  or 
the  same  librarian  at  different  times,  classed  the  same  or  similar  books 
in  widely  different  places.  Where  one  man  did  all  the  work  and  held 
his  place  for  a  long  series  of  years  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  uni- 
formity ;  but  even  then  there  was  the  danger  of  looking  at  the  same 
book  from  different  standpoints,  thus  causing  confusion.  This  danger 
will  be  understood  by  any  one  who  has  ever  attempted  classification, 
and  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  one  considers  how  differently  compe- 
tent authorities  often  class  the  same  subject.  But,  fortunately,  practical 
usefulness  does  not  require  that  this  one's  or  that  one's  ideas  be  followed, 
but  only  requires  that  books  of  the  same  character  be  always  put  in  the 
same  place,  and  that  there  be  some  means  of  readily  knowing  where 
that  place  is.  The  index  was  designed,  and  is  found  in  use,  to  meet 
both  these  requirements.     In  making  the  index,  each  subject  difficult 

t'  classification  is  referred  to  a  specialist,  and  the  number  of  the  class  to 
which. it  is  decided  to  assign  it  is  given  after  this  subject  in  the  index. 
Whenever  a  book  is  catalogued,  reference  to  this  index  decides  at  once 
what  number  to  give  it.  If  the  first  number  is  wisely  assigned,  all  suc- 
leeding  ones  are  sure  to  be,  for  the  class  number  was  given  once  for  all, 
'tiul  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  index  to  find  what  that  class 
number  is,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  a  perfect  uniformity  in  classing  is  se- 
lured,  for  though  any  one  familiar  with  the  scheme  will  class  most  of 
the  books  without  the  aid  of  the  index,  it  will  be  consulted  in  all  doubt- 
'  il  cases.  A  new  librarian  is  thus  able  to  class  in  the  same  way  that  his 
I'revlecessors  classed.  A  clerk,  if  he  only  knows  the  subject  of  his  book, 
I'J  the  use  of  the  index,  can  class  just  as  the  chief  of  the  catalogue  de- 
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partiuent  would  class,  and  usually  the  dit'ticulty  is  not  in  deciding  what 
a  book  is  about,  but  where  to  put  it  in  the  scheme.  The  index  aims  to 
give  similar  words,  and  the  same  words  in  dift'erent  connections,  so  that 
any  person  of  intelligence  will  hardly  fail  to  get  the  right  number.  For 
instance,  "  telegraph  "  in  the  index  is  followed  by  two  numbers,  384:  and 
054.  A  boolc  on  the  telegraph  may  be  a  treatise  on  the  desirability  of 
Government  control,  etc.,  and  then  is  clearly  a  question  of  social  sci- 
ence, or  it  may  be  a  practical  hand-book  for  an  operator,  explaining  the 
alphabet  and  the  care  of  the  instruments,  when  it  is  as  clearly  one  of  the 
useful  arts.  The  cataloguer  knows  to  which  of  these  heads  his  book  be- 
longs, and  the  reader  knows  in  which  of  its  phases  he  wishes  to  exam- 
ine the  subject.  The  3  and  6  beginning  the  numbers  indicate  clearly 
the  character  of  each  section.  If  the  significance  of  these  figures  was 
entirely  disregarded  no  -confusion  would  result,  for  on  consulting  either 
of  the  numbers  in  the  catalogue,  the  scheme,  or  on  the  shelves,  the  dif- 
ference will  be  clearly  pointed  out. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  a  subject  index  to  accompany  the  classifica- 
tiou  has  been  suggested,  but  he  has  seen  none  that  at  all  answers  the 
purpose.  In  a  book  catalogue  such  an  index  could  be  made  referring 
to  the  page  on  which  a  subject  is  classed,  but  it  would  be  useless  for  a 
card  catalogue  and  unsatisfactory  even  for  the  printed  volume.  A  sub- 
ject index,  referring  all  minor  topics  to  their  exact  place  in  the  scheme, 
as  does  ours,  would  be  found  expensive  in  printing  and  inconvenient  in 
use,  were  it  not  for  our  numerical  principle,  which  secures  at  once  econ- 
omy and  ease  of  reference.  Where  we  have  only  to  print  "  Geometry, 
513,"  such  an  index  would  have  to  print,  "  Geometry,  natural  science, 
pure  mathematics,  geometry."  This  increases  the  bulk  and  expense  of 
the  index  and  so  is  objectionable,  but  the  great  objection  is  on  the  score  ; 
of  convenience;  reference  to  a  simple  numerical  arrangement  being  so  ) 
much  quicker  and  easier  of  comprehension  by  the  public  who  use  a 
library  than  involved  alphabets  and  subalphabets  with  their  raraifica-j 
tions.  No  individual  is  sufficiently  learned  to  wisely  classify  books  on ' 
all  subjects  and  sciences;  but  the  botanist  can  assign  all  botanical; 
subjects  to  the  right  number,  the  mathematician  all  the  mathematical; 
to])ics,  and  thus,  by  the  aid  of  specialists,  the  index  can  in  time  be  made, 
reasonably  accurate.  When  thus  made,  the  labor  of  classifying  thej 
books  of  a  library  will  be  reduced  to  much  narrower  limits  than  ever] 
before.  Corrections  of  any  errors  that  may  remain  in  the  index  will* 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  author.  It  is  plain  that  this  index  servesj 
equally  well  for  the  reader  who  wishes  to  know  where  to  seek  for  book*! 
on  any  subject. 

Some  prominent  opponents  of  classed  catalogues  have  admitted  that 
the  subject  index,  in  deciding  where  to  class  a  book  at  first  and  where] 
to  look  for  it  ever  afterward,  has  removed  their  strongest  objections! 
Certainly  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  an  index  more  cheaply  or  men 
easy  of  reference,  it  being  a  single  alphabet  of  single  words,  followec 
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by  single  iiuinbtTS.  The  index  is  really  a  skeleton  of  a  dictionary  cata- 
logue. Instead  of  giving  the  book  titles  under  each  head,  the  number 
refers  to  all  those  titles  in  a  way  so  simple  and  direct  that  it  will  hardly 
be  criticised.  The  iudex  may  be  made  on  any  of  the  various  dictionary 
plans,  with  all  the  advantages  it  may  jiossess.  To  us  the  simplest 
seemed  the  best.  "We  have  given  only  very  short  headings  in  this 
iudex,  but  it  is  probable  that  one  will  be  prepared,  giving  a  brief  indi- 
cation in  all  doubtful  cases  of  the  standpoint  taken  in  assigning  the 
class  number.  "We  therefore  claim  to  unite  the  advantages  of  the 
dictionary  and  classed  catalogues,  uot  by  mingling  them  together,  and 
so  losing  much  of  the  simplicity  of  one  and  as  much  of  the  excellence 
of  the  other,  but  by  really  using  both,  each  with  its  own  merits.  Only 
oue  set  of  titles  is  needed,  for  the  class  numbers  make  them  available 
for  both  catalogues. 

The  advantages  that  the  system  possesses  for  making  topical  indexes 
of  collected  works,  periodicals,  transactions,  etc.,  will  be  evident  to 
every  librarian.    These  consolidated  indexes  may  be  arranged  together - 
with  the  card  catalogue  of  the  books,  or  by  themselves,  as  may  seem 
best  in  each  case. 

These  class  numbers  applied  to  pamphlets  have  proved  specially  satis- 
factory. The  number  is  written  on  the  upper  left  corner,  and  the 
pamphlets  are  then  arranged,  either  in  pamjihlet  cases  with  the  books  on 
the  same  subject  or  on  special  shelves,  divided  every  decimetre  by  per- 
l>endicular  sections.  As  each  pamphlet  is  examined  when  received  by 
the  library,  it  is  the  work  of  a  single  moment  to  pencil  on  it  its  class  num- 
ber. -There  is  no  expense  whatever  incurred,  and  yet  the  entire  pamphlet 
resources  of  the  library  on  any  subject  can  be  produced  almost  instantly. 
The  immense  advantages  of  this  plan  over  those  in  common  use,  both 
iu  economy  and  usefulness,  will  be  appreciated  by  every  librarian  caring 
for  a  pamphlet  collection.  A  catalogue  of  authors  may  be  made  on  slips, 
if  desired.    The  pamphlets  themselves  are  the  best  subject  catalogue. 

The  same  arrangement  is  admirable  for  sale  duplicates.  They  are  so 
coustautly  changing  that  a  catalogue  can  hardly  be  afforded,  and  a  sub- 
i^^ct  arrangement  on  any  other  plan  than  this  is  difficult  to  maintain. 
>till  it  is  very  essential  that  there  be  some  means  of  knowing  what  dupli- 
cates there  are  on  any  given  subject.  By  simply  penciling  the  class 
number  on  the  books  and  arranging  them  numerically,  it  is  possible  to 
give  this  information  more  quickly  and  more  satisfactorily  than  by  any 
other  method,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  expense  is  incurred.  It  is 
thought  that  the  jdan  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  both  dealers  and 
customers,  if  applied  to  the  miscellaneous  stock  of  a  large  bookstore. 
Very  often  a  much  wanted  book,  especially  if  uot  recently  published,  is 
reported  '-not  in  stock"  when  such  an  arrangement  by  subjects  would 
have  revealed  its  place  at  once.  Specialists  often  find  on  the  shelves 
l»ooks  that  they  would  never  have  ordered,  but  are  glad  to  buy  after 
au  examination.     Experience  proves  it  a  protitable  thing  for  a  dealer  to 
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have  his  books  so  arranged  that  each  person  may  find  those  in  which  he 
is  interested  without  examining  the  entire  stock. 

Though  designed  wholly  for  library  use,  the  plan  has  proved  of  great 
service  in  preserving  newspaper  clippings  in  large  envelopes  arranged  by 
class  numbers ;  and  more  especially  in  taking  the  place  of  the  common 
note  book,  and  index  rerum.  Slips  of  uniform  size  are  used  with  the  class 
number  of  the  subject  written  on  the  corner.  Minute  alphabetical  head- 
ings are  used  under  each  class  number  and  the  slips  are  arranged  in 
numerical  order  like  the  subject  card  catalogue.  Clippings  and  notes 
arranged  in  this  way  are  at  all  times  their  own  complete  index,  and 
have  the  same  advantages  over  the  common  scrap  and  note  books  that 
the  subject  catalogue  has  over  the  accessions  book  in  looking  up  the 
resources  of  the  library  on  any  given  subject.  Those  who  have  tried 
this  method  are  so  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  that  it  seemed  worthy  of 
mention  in  this  place. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  brief  description  to  notice  all  th 
varied  api>lications  of  the  system.  It  is  hoped  that  enough  have  been 
mentioned  to  show  its  wide  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  the  librarian 
and  the  student. 

The  system  is  so  flexible  that  it  adapts  itself  to  almost  any  circum- 
stances.   It  may  be  used  in  any  one  of  its  applications  without  the  others, 
and  with  a  proportionate  result.    It  may  be  applied  to  the  pamphlets 
alone,  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  solving  this  vexed  and  vexing 
problem,  or  it  may  be  used  for  the  catalogues,  leaving  the  arrangement  on 
the  shelves  as  before;  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  shelves,  while  the  cata- 
logue is  on  the  dictionary  or  any  other  plan.    This  application  to  the 
shelves  may  be  either  with  or  without  the  book  numbers.    If  without,  the 
books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  alphabetically  by  authors  under  each 
class  number.    For  a  private  collection,  or  a  library  where  the  books  are, 
not  loaned  from  the  building,  this  last  plan  has  some  marked  advantages.! 
The  books  on  any  subject,  by  the  same  author,  always  stand  side  by 
side  whatever  the  time  of  their  reception  j  and  what  is  more  important,' 
the  author  and  subject  being  known,  the  exact  place  of  the  book  can  be! 
found  without  catalogue  or  index.     On  the  other  hand  the  invaluable 
shelf  list  must  either  be  wholly  abandoned  or  kept  on  cards  in  order  to 
retain  the  titles  in  place,  thus  sacrificing  much  of  its  accuracy  and  con- 
venience for  examining  and  verifying ;  and  (a  much  more  serious  objec-i 
tion)  in  order  to  identify  the  book  the  author's  name  and  frequently  aJ 
part  of  the  title  must  Accompany  the  class  number  on  all  the  records] 
catalogues,  and  references.    These  objections,  with  the  almost  certain] 
confusion  of  different  authors  of  the  same  name,  or  very  similar  names 
make  the  alphabetical  arrangement  almost  impracticable  for  a  circu 
lating  library.     The  same  objections  apply  with  almost  the  same  force 
to  a  numerical  arrangement  based  on  the  alphabet,  for  the  indefinite^ 
ness  thus  introduced  becomes  a  source  of  confusion  in  any  library  wherfj 
much  of  the  routine  work  must  be  done  by  attendants  of  little  expc 
rience. 
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If  the  system  be  used  only  in  the  c<italo<;nes,  the  shelf  number  should 
he  penciled  oil  the  card  to  avoid  a  second  reference  to  find  where  the 
hook  is;  the  subject  catalogue  will  be  arranged  by  the  class  num- 
bers, and  the  authors'  catalogue  should  also  give  the  class  number 
to  indicate  the  character  of  the  book.  If  the  system  be  used  only  for 
arranging  on  the  shelves,  the  shelf  list  will,  of  necessity,  be  a  brief  sub- 
ject catalogue  ;  the  call  numbers,  whether  in  an  author's  or  dictionary 
catalogue,  will  iiulicate  the  exact  nature  of  the  book,  and  books  on  the 
same  subject  will  stand  together  on  the  shelves.  The  system  is  most 
valuable,  of  course,  Avhen  used  in  all  its  ai)plicatious. 

If  our  class  numbers  were  omitted  in  the  scheme  and  on  the  cards, 
there  would  be  left  the  ordinary  classed  catalogue.  Of  course,  if  these 
numbers  are  applied  to  the  cards  of  a  subject  or  authors'  catalogue, 
arranged  on  any  other  plan,  the  catalogue  becomes  identical  with  ours 
by  simply  rearranging  the  cards  numerically.  A  catalogue  is  a  collec- 
tion of  titles  as  a  library  is  a  collection  of  books,  and  the  question 
at  issue  is  merely  one  as  to  the  best  arrangement  of  these  titles;  the 
scheme,  therefore,  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  kind  of  card  catalogue, 
j  without  any  waste  of  labor,  for  the  titles  wanted  are  the  same,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  have  space  enough  somewhere  on  the  card  to  write 
I    the  class  and  reference  numbers. 

We  found  on  trial  that  cards  15  by  Ih  centimetres  are  the  most  de- 

>irable  for  the  subject  catalogue,  and  10  by  5  for  the  authors'  index. 

We  use  a  green  card,  projecting  5  millimetres  above  the  white,  as  a 

;    guide-board,  preferring  it  to  the  wooden  guide-boards  commonly  used 

!    because  of  economy  in  first  cost  and  in  space  occupied.     In  the  author's 

catalogue,*these  green  cards  take  the  place  of  the  head-lines  in  a  dic- 

j    tionary.    In  the  subject  catalogue,  each   subject  is  preceded  by  a  green 

I   card,  giving  the  heading  as  in  the  scheme,  and  in  many  cases  with 

;    greater  fulness.    This  heading  is  always  prefixed  with  the  class  number. 

j  The  catalogue  may  thus  be  used  as  if  there  were  no  class  numbers,  for 

i  its  headings  are  as  clearly  pointed  out  as  in  an}"  classed  catalogue.     In 

practical  use,  however,  even  those  least  familiar  with  the  scheme  will 

work  by  numbers  rather  than  headings,  as  it  is  so  much  more  convenient 

and  rapid. 

The  plan  was  adopted  in  the  Amherst  College  Library  in  1873,  and 
the  work  of  transferring  the  entire  library  to  the  new  catalogue  at 
once  commenced.  It  was  found  entirely  practicable  to  make  the  change 
.rradually,  as  means  allowed,  without  interfering  in  any  appreciable 
'legree  with  the  circulation  of  the  books.  As  no  shelf  in  the  library 
I'ontained  more  than  fifty  books,  the  only  distinction  necessary  to  pre- 
vent confusion  between  the  two  systems  in  use  at  the  same  time  was  to 
*»init  the  first  fifty  book  numbers  of  each  class,  numbering,  e.g.^  the  first 
English  Grammar  425-51,  instead  of  425-1.  The  attendants  immediately 
'ocognized  any  book  number  above  50  as  belonging  to  the  new  system, 
"id  no  confusion  resulted.  The  books  are  taken  from  the  shelves  for 
recataloguing  only  as  fast  as  needed :  the  new  class  number  is  immedi- 
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ately  substituted  for  the  old  slielf  number,  and  the  books  are  placed  io 
the  classified  portion  of  the  library.  When  the  old  shelves  are  cleared 
the  book  numbers  from  1-50  will  be  assigned  as  fast  as  books  are  received. 
As  the  shelf  catalogue  is  ou  loose  sheets,  there  is  nothiug  to  be  altered 
or  rewritten.  The  new  sheet  for  the  books  from  1-50  is  laced  in  just 
before  the  others,  and  the  order  is  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  been  done  at  the 
first.  No  extra  labor  is  required,  and  still  the  confusion  and  interrup- 
tion of  circulation  incident  to  recataloguing  on  other  plans  are  avoided. 
Tiie  three  years'  trial  to  which  it  has  been  thus  subjected  has  more  than 
justified  the  claims  of  its  friends,  and  it  is  now  printed  with  the  more 
confidence  on  this  account.  It  has  been  kept  in  manuscript  up  to  this 
time,  in  order  that  the  many  minor  details  might  be  subjected  to  actual 
trial  and  modified  w^here  improvement  was  possible. 

The  labor  involved  in  preparing  the  classification  and  index  has  been 
wholly  beyond  the  appreciation  of  any  who  have  never  attempted  a 
similar  task.     Much  valuable  aid  has  been  rendered  by  specialists  iu 
many  departments,  and  nearly  every  member  of  the  faculty  has  given 
advice  from  time  to  time.     Among  the  many  to  whom  thanks  are  due, 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter,  the  librarian  of 
the  Boston  Athenajum,  and  Mr.  John  Fiske,  of  the  Harvard  University 
Library,  for  valuable  suggestions  and  appreciative  criticism.     While 
these  friends  are  iu  no  way  responsible  for  any  remaining  imperfections 
in  the  scheme,  they  should  have  credit  for  many  improvements  which 
have  been  made  during  these  three  years  of  revision.     The  author  is 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  plan  here  sketched  offers  many  incon- 
sistencies.     The  difficulty,  however,  has  not  been   in  criticising  the 
scheme  as  drawn  up,  but  in  finding  better  headings  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  are  not  wholly  satisfactory.     Though  a  great  deal  of  labor 
has  been  spent  in  selecting  these  heads,  the  author's  claims  of  excellence  i 
are  made  for  his  plan,  not  at  all  for  its  execution  in  this  first  attempt.! 
The  essential  character  of  the  plan  has  remained  unchanged  from  the; 
lirst.     Djubtless  other  improvements  are  still  possible,  and  it  is  hoped ! 
that  users  of  the  scheme  will  call  attention  to  any  proposed  change  iuj 
the  naming  or  arrangement  of  the  headings,  or  to  any  omission  which! 
should  be  supplied  iu  the  subject  index.     It  is  obvious  that  there  wouUl! 
be  very  great  incidental  advantages  if  libraries  adopting  the  plan  wouUL} 
as  far  as  possible,  use  the  same  classification  and  index.    In  such  casesrj 
the  catalogues  and  indexes  of  any  library  would  be  of  great  value  tc 
the  others,  and  in  many  ways  it  would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  tht 
libraries  concerned. 

Before  printing,  the  plan  was  submitted  to  quite  a  number  of  libra 
rians  for  criticism.  Among  the  hundreds  of  points  raised  as  to  its  i)rac 
tical  workings  and  usefulness,  there  was  only  one  in  which  it  was  no 
shown  to  be  equal  or  superior  to  any  other  system  known.  This  objec^ 
tiou  applied  only  to  the  arrangement  on  the  shelves;  not  at  all  to  thj 
catalogues  or  indexes.  It  was,  that  in  this  relative  location,  a  boo 
which  this  year  stands,  e.  g..  at  the  end  of  a  certain  shelf,  may  not  bj 
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on  that  shelf  ;it  sill  another  year,  bocriiiso  of  the  uneven  <;m\vtlrof  ilie 
])iU'ts  of  the  library.  This  sliijht  objection  inheres  in  any  system  where 
the  books  are  arranj;V(l  by  subjects  rather  than  by  windows,  doors, 
siielves,  ;uid  similar  non  intellectual  distinctions. 

The  claims  of  the  system  as  in  use  with  us  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  Compared  with  other  systems  it  is  less  expensive  ;  more  easily 
understood,  remembered,  and  used :  practical  rather  than  theoretical ; 
brief  and  familiar  in  its  nomenclature;  superior  to  all  others  in  arranjij- 
in<j  pamphlets,  sale  duplicates,  and  notes,  and  in  indexing;  suscei)tible 
of  partial  and  <;radual  ado[)tion  without  confusion;  more  convenient  in 
kee|>inj;  statistics  and  checks  for  books  oil'  the  shelves;  the  most  satis- 
factory adai)tation  of  the  card  catalogue  principle  to  the  shelves.  It 
requires  less  s[)ace  to  shelve  tike  books;  uses  sim[)ler  symbols  and  fewer 
of  tliem  ;  can  be  exi)aiuled  without  limit  and  without  confusion  or  waste 
of  labor  on  both  catalogues  and  shelves  or  in  the  catalogues  alone; 
checks  more  thoroughly  and  conveniently  against  mistakes;  admits 
more  readiU'  numerous  cro.ss-references ;  is  unchangeable  in  its  call 
nainbers,  and  so  gives  them  in  all  places  where  needed,  as  given  in  no 
other  system  :  in  its  index  afl:V)rds  an  answer  to  the  greatest  objection  to 
I  classed  catalogues,  and  is  the  first  satisfactory  union  of  the  advantages 
\  of  the  classed  and  dictionary  system. 

In  this  hurriedly  prepared  account  of  his  plan,  the  author  has  doubt- 
>s  tailed  to  meet  many  objections  which  may  be  raised  and  which  he 
■idd  easily  answer.  He  would  therefore  ask  the  privilege  of  replying 
rsonally  to  any  such  objections,  where  the}'  arise. 
In  his  varied  reading,  correspondence,  and  conversation  on  the  sub- 
•t,  the  author  doubtless  received  suggestions  and  gained  ideas  which 
is  now  impossible  for  him  to  acknowledge.  Perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
luceof  ideas  was  the  Nuovosistema  di  catalogo  bibiliografico  generale 
:  Xatale  Battezzati,  of  ]\lilan.  Certainly  he  is  indebted  to  this  system 
lopted  by  the  Italian  publishers  in  1871,  though  he  has  coi)ied  uothing 
•III  it.  The  ]»lau  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  School  Library  and  that 
the  Apprentices'  Library  of  New  York,  which  in  some  respects  re- 
iiible  his  own,  were  not  seen  till  all  the  essential  features  were  decided 
•on,  though  not  given  to  the  public.  In  filling  the  nine  classes  of  the 
heme  the  inverted  IJ.iconiau  arrangement  of  the  St.  Louis  Library 
IS  been  followed.  The  author  has  no  desire  to  clailn  original  invention 
rany  part  of  his  system  where  another  has  been  before  him,  and  would 
i»st  gladly  make  specilic  acknowledgment  of  every  aid  and  suggestion 
ere  it  in  his  power  to  do  so.  With  these  general  explanations  and 
'kiiowledgmeiits  he  submits  the  scheme,  hoping  it  may  prove  as  useful 
•  others  as  it  has  to  himself. 

[To  illustrate  and  explain  the  description  of  the  Amherst  College 
■italogue  given  in  the  preceding  text,  the  author  has  added  the  follow- 
'S  uotes  embracing  specimen  pages  of  the  classification  and  subject- 
'lex,  and  a  <lescrii)tiv)n  of  the  catalogues  used,  with  an  explanation  of 
•eir  nietliod  and  pectdiarities. —  Kditoks.J 
41  E 
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I.  —  SPECIMEN  PAGES   OF    CLASSIFICATIOiS. 


rniLOLOGY. 

400 

Philology. 

450    ■ 

Italian. 

401 

'Philosophy, 

451 

Orthography. 

402 

Compeuds. 

452 

Etymology. 

403 

Dictionaries. 

453 

Dictionaries. 

404 

Essays, 

454 

Synonyms. 

40f> 

Periodicals, 

455 

Grammar. 

406 

Societies. 

456 

Prosody. 

497 

Education. 

457 

Dialects. 

408 

Travels. 

458 

Texts. 

4(l» 

History. 

459 

Ilomauschantl  W< 

dlachiai 

410 

Comparative. 

460 

Spanish. 

411 

Ortbo^i^raphy. 

461 

Orthography. 

41-2. 

Etyuioloj^y. 

462 

Etymoh)gy. 

41:5 

Dictionaries, 

463 

Dictionaries. 

414 

I'liouoJogy. 

464 

Synouyiris. 

415 

CJrainmar. 

465 

Grammar. 

41G 

Prosofly, 

466 

Prosody. 

417 

luscriptious. 

467 

Dialects. 

418 

Texts. 

468 

Texts. 

419 

Hierog]ypbic&. 

469 

Portngnesc. 

420 

English. 

470 

Latin. 

4-21 

Ortbograpliy. 

471 

Orthography. 

^22 

Etymology. 

472 

Etymology. 

4i>3 

Dictionaries. 

473 

Dictionaries. 

424 

Synonyms. 

474 

Synonyms. 

425 

Grammar. 

475 

Grammar. 

426 

Prosody, 

476 

Prosody. 

427 

Dialects. 

477 

Dialects. 

•128 

Texts. 

478 

Texts. 

420 

Saxon. 

479 

Medieval  Latiu. 

430 

German. 

480 

Greek. 

431 

Orthography. 

481 

Orthography. 

432 

Etymology. 

482 

Etymology. 

433 

Dictionaries. 

483 

Dictionaries. 

434 

Synonyms. 

484 

Synonyms. 

435 

Grammar. 

485 

Grammar. 

4:«> 

Prosody.                        •   • 

486 

Prosody. 

437 

Dialects. 

487 

Dialects. 

438 

Texts. 

488 

Texts. 

439 

Dutch  and  I^o^t  German. 

489 

Modern  Greek. 

440 

French. 

490 

Other  Languages. 

441 

Orthography. 

491 

Chinese. 

442 

Etymology. 

492 

Egyptian. 

443 

Dictionaries. 

493 

Semitic. 

444 

Synonyms. 

494 

Indian. 

445 

Grammar. 

495 

Iranian. 

446 

Prosody. 

496 

Keltic. 

447 

Dialects. 

497 

Slavic. 

448 

Texts. 

498 

Scandinavian. 

449 

OKI  French,  Provencal. 

499 

Olher. 

t\italoyuc6  and  ( 'atahunbuj. 

I— SPKCrMEN  PAGES   OF   CLASSIFICATION. 


i\\:) 


NATI-I!.vr,   SC'IKXCM, 


500 

5(»I 
5U> 
50:5 
,-)0J 
5U5 
aOi; 
507 , 

no-! 
r)09 

510 

.MI 
.'.1-J 
:.l:! 
r.H 
.-.l.-) 
r.it; 
:.17 
.'.IS 
511) 
520 
5'<J1 


Natural  Science. 

I'liilosopliv. 

C«)iii|u>ii(ls. 

Dictionarii's. 

Kssiiys, 

Pnri(MliojiIs. 

Societies. 

Education. 

Travels. 

Ilisloiy. 
Mathematics. 

Aritiinictic. 
Al.!rel)ra. 
(Jeoiiictrv. 
Trigonometry.    * 
Conic  sections. 
Analytical  <jeonietry. 
Calcnlns. 
Quaternions. 


•V-'4 


530 

5.a 

]  532 
j  533 
I  534 
j  5.35 
I  536 

I  538 

;  539 

140 

!54l 

Mi 

'543 

544 

l545 


.>49 


Probabilities. 
Astronomy. 
Theoretical. 
Practical. 
Descriptive. 
Maps. 
>        Observations. 
'        Fi.i,nire  of  the  earth. 
Navicratiou 
Almanacs. 
Clironolog'}-. 
Physics. 
•Mechanics. 
Hydroskitics. 
I'neumatics. 
Heat. 
Acousti';s. 
Optics. 
Klectricity. 
Ma','netisui. 
Molecular  physics. 
Chemistry. 
Theoretical. 
Experimental. 
Analysis. 

Qitalif  afire. 

Qiiantitatice. 
Inorganic. 
Organic. 

Crystal  lo^^mpliy. 
Mineralogy. 


550     Geology. 

5'>l  IMiysical  geography,  nieteorolo  ^r. 

5'»i  Lithology. 

h.u\  Dynamical  geology. 

554  Eurojio. 

555  Asia, 
^•''(j  ACrica. 

557  Nortii  America. 

558  South  America. 
■'>■>!•         O^-eanica. 

560  Paleontology. 

iJ^Jl  IMants. 

5lv2  Invertebrates. 

563  Protozoa  and  Radiates. 

564  MoUuHca. 

565  ArtichUiles. 
56G  Vertebrates. 

567  Fishes: 

568  EeptUes  and  Birds. 

569  Mammals. 
0    Biology. 

'1  Prehistoric  Archiooloor. 

'^  Ethnology. 

3  Natural  History  of  .Vau. 

'4  Morphologies. 

5  Evolution. 

6  Embryology. 

7  Spontaneous  generation. 
'i  Microscopy. 

3        Collectors'  manuals. 

Botany. 
i         Physiological. 
-        Systematic. 
'<        Geographical. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

North  America. 

South  America. 

Oceanica. 
Zoology. 

Comparative  anatomy. 
Invertebrates. 

Protozoa  and  Radiates. 

Mollusca. 

Articulates, 
Vertebrates. 

Fishes. 

Reptiles  and  Birds. 

^fammals. 
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II. —  SPECIMEN  PAGE   OF   THE   SUBJECT  INDEX. 

Find  the  subject  iu  this  alphabetical  index.  TLie  uyniber  following  it  is  its  class 
number.  The  entire  resources  of  the  library  on  this  subject  will  be  found  under  thia 
uumber  in  the  subject  catalogue,  the  shelf  catalojjue,  and  on  the  shelves. 

Where  a  class  number  ends  in  a  cipher,  the  subject  will  be  found  on  reference  to  the 
prefixed  classification,  to  be  subdivided. 


Eitualism 

Ki vor  tnmsportat  ion 

Jiiveis 

Roads 

Rocky  Mouiitaius 557, 

llodeutia 

IRonian  antiquities 

arcliiteeture 

Catholics 

liistoiy,  ancient 

modern    . . 

law 

literature 

niytholoiry 

sculi)ture 

li,o}iiiince 

En;:lish 

French 

German 

Italian 

Si)anish 

Ronianco  lan^iiiages 440 

Roniansch  language 

Rome,  ancient 

modern 

Romish  church 

Rope  making 

Rubher  manufactures 

Ruminants  

Rural  arcliitectine 

Rural  sports 

Russia 

Russian  America 

language 

Sabbatarians  

Sabbath 

refortn 

schools 

5iacranu'nt  of  bai)tisni 

Lord's  sufiper 

Sacred  biography 

rhetoric 

iSacrifices 

Saddlei'y 

Sailors 

St.  Dotuingo '.. 

Sale  catalogues  of  books  . .  .1' 

Gait  manufacture 

Tialvation 

SiandwicU  Islands 


244 
387 
551 
fi25 
917 
599 
937 
72-2 
282 
937 
945 
349 
870 
292 
733 
813 
823 
843 
83i 
853 
8G3 
-4G9 
459 
9.'57 
.945 
282 
(i77 
C75 
.599 
728 
79f) 
947 
977 
4.97 
289 
2C3 
2G3 
2<)8 

2(;4 

205 
922 
251 
221 

C8G 

979 

r,  18 

C04 
234 
9J7 


Sanitary  commissions 304 

U.S.  361 

measures 614 

Sanskrit  language 494 

Sardinia 945 

Satan 255 

Satire 817 

English 827 

French 847 

German 837 

Italian 857 

Latin 877 

Spanish. 807 

Savings  banks 332 

Saxon  language 429 

Saxons  943 

Scandinavia 918 

Scan«'iuaviau  language 498 

literature . . .  896 

Scepticism 211 

Schleswig-Holstein 943 

Scholastic  philosophy 193 

School  architecture 727 

houses 727 

Schools 378 

Sunday 208 

Schools  of  art 707 

l)ainting 753-750 

Science,  Natural 500 

biography  of 925 

Seiiintific  societies 500 

travels .508 

Scotch  language 496 

philosophy 192 

Scotland 941 

Scriptures 220 

Scrofulous  diseases CIG 

Sculptors'  lives 927 

Sculpture 730 

Seamanship 056,  527 

Secession 342 

Second  aibent 236 

sight 133 

Secret  societies 306 

Sects,  Christian 280 

Secular  e<lu(\ation 377 

Self  culture 371 

education 374 

Semitic  languages 493 

literature 893 


Sensation 

Sensational  psychology. 

Sense  

Sepulchres 


ir 
1.".-' 
7IH 

Sepulture 614 

Sermons 252-2VJ 

Ser])ents 5:'r 

Servants 6  J  7 

Servia Hi.' 

Sewerage 611 

Sewing 6*1 

Sewing  machine Gfl 

Sex  in  education 37i; 

Sexes ]oi 

Sexual  ethics 17i 

Sexual  sciencf! CI- 

Shades  and  shadows 741 

Shakers St!' 

Shaksperiaua 82  -' 

Sheep fi:!i 

Shells ;..    5!if 

fos.sil 511..' 

Shemitic  languages >. ..    4Kj 

Shipbuilding 6m 

canals 626, 3s 

Shipping  laws 34 1 

Shoemaking 686, 67  i 

Shooting 791 

Shorthand 

Shrnbbeiy 71] 

Slam 

Siberia 0| 

Sicily Dj 

Sick  room C j 

Sieges 

Siffbt 5j 

hygiene t| 

Signals 'J 

Sign  painting (| 

Silk  culture 

manufactum 

worm 83i?i 

Silver  metal 

mines 

money 

Siu 

i^inging 

Sisters  of  Jlercy 

Skating   ■' 

Skepticism 


Catalogues  and  Cafalof/ninc/. 
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Skin  diseases 616 

Skyo  041 

SlamliT 177,345 

Slang  ■I-27,  •i;n,  etc. 

Slatiii;: 695 

SlavtMv 320 

Slavic  luiisuii;ji< 4S)7 

literature 607 

Sleep 135 

w.ilkiiiir 135 


Small-pt)X OK!,  (114 

Sua|iuiakiii^ OCI 

Social  ethics 177 

science 300 

worsliip 247 

Sooialisuis 335 

SDCietles,  flue  arts 70ii 

general 00 

Listory 900 

literuturo 800 


Societies,  natural  acienco...  506 

pliili.lD.sy 406 

philosophy   lOfi 

80cl(>l(iy;y 306 

theolo;iy 206 

useful  arts 60C 

Society 177 

Sociology 300 

biography.. il23 

Socratio»philosopliy If^S 


III.  —  CATALOGUES. 

Accession-''. —  Tliis  gjivcs,  for  each  voliinie  belon<jiug  to  the  library:  (lute  of  reception, 
accessions  mmiber,  class,  book,  and  volume  number,  author,  short  title,  piaffe  and  date 
of  publication,  size,  binding,  cost,  fund,  or,  if  presented,  the  douor  ;  in  the  column  of 
remarks  is  noted  any  change,  such  as  rebinding,  adding  supplements,  or  transferring 
to  another  nnmbcr  ;  or  the  disposition  in  case  the  volume  b«  lost,  sold,  condemned,  or 
exchanged.  The  accessions  number  also  appears  on  the  shelf  catalogue,  and  on  the 
reverse  of  the  title  page  and  in  the  center  of  the  bookpl.ite  of  each  volume.  This 
catalogue  contains  facts  not  elsewhere  recorded,  and  is  used  to  identify  books,  and 
check  other  catalogues,  and  to  show  by  its  last  number  the  total  volumes,  and  by  its 
last  pages  the  latest  additions  to  the  library. 

Index. —  This  is  the  ofiicial  authors'  catalogue,  being  the  copy  from  which  the  public 
authors'  catalogue  is  printed.  It  differs  from  that  in  no  respect,  except  that  being  on 
cards  its  arrangement  is  in  a  single  alphabet,  while  the  {)ublic  catalogue  in  book  form 
is  continued  in  written  supplements.  This  index  is  for  the  use  of  the  librarians  in 
(becking  the  public  catalogue. 

Shelf. — This  is  the  official  subject  catalogue,  and  gives  the  class,  book,  and  volume 
number  of  each  volume,  together  with  its  accessions  number,  author,  and  short  title. 
Ii  is  on  loose  sheets,  laced  into  an  Emerson  binder,  and  is  arranged  like  the  public 
ilyect  catalogue  by  class  numbers.  It  differs  from  that  in  being  in  book  form  instead  of 
'U  cards  —  arranged  under  each  class  in  tlieorder  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  instead  of 
alphabetically  by  authors — and  in  giving  merely  an  abbreviated  title  in  place  of  the  full 
title,  inijirint,  notes,  and  cross  references  of  the  subject  catalogue.  It  is  used  in  the 
annual  examination  of  the  library,  and  also  serves  as  the  librarian's  subject  catalogue, 
-iviiig  a  compact  list  of  all  the  books  which  the  library  has  on  an 3' given  subject. 
The  accessions,  iudex,  and  shelf  catalogues  are  kept  at  the  desk  for  the  use  of  the 
lihrarians,  and  .are  not  accessible  to  the  public.  In  cases  of  need,  consultation  is  al- 
lowed on  special  application. 

Subject  catalogue. — This  catalogue  is  on  large  cards  arranged  by  subjects,  and  alpha- 
''etically  by  authors,  under  each  class  number.  Each  card  gives  at  the  top  the  class 
iJ  book  number  and  the  name  of  the  author;  the  body  of  the  card  contains  the  full 
tie  of  the  books,  copied  exactly  frDtn  the  title  page,  omitting  onlj- mottoes,  rapeti- 
"ns,  or  other  matter  not  essential  to  a  full  and  clear  titular  description  of  the  book. 
Iter  the  title,  is  given  the  place  and  date  of  publication,  with  the  year  of  the  copy- 
:;ht,  if  different;  the  edition,  unless  it  bo  the  tirst ;  the  number  of  volumes  or  of 
iges  if  the  book  be  in  only  one  volume;  the  illustrations,  maps,  plates,  and  por- 
■aits,  if  there  be  any  ;  and  the  size  taken  from  actual  measurement  and  not  from  the 
Id.  After  these  imprint  entries  are  given  any  necessary  tiotes;  and  at  the  left  of  the 
ard  the  cross-reference  numbers  if  the  book  treats  of  more  than  one  subject. 
Tills  catalogue  can  be  used  to  advantage  ouly  with  the  aid  of  the  classitication  or 
'>(le.\.  lu  order  to  learn  what  the  library  has  on  any  given  subject,  find  from  this 
iidex  the  class  number  of  that  subject.  Under  this  number  in  the  subject  catalogue 
•ill  be  found  the  full  titles  of  the  books  with  imprints,  cross  references,  and  notes, 
'lie  class  number  by  which  the  cards  are  arranged  is  given  in  the  u])per  left  corner, 
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and  immediately  under  it  the  book  number.  Any  other  class  number  given  iu  the 
left-hand  margin  refers  to  another  subject  of  which  the  book  also  treats.  Wiien  the 
class  number  at  the  top  is  followed  by  an  additional  figure  iu  brackets,  the  subject  Jis 
given  in  the  printed  scheme  has  been  subdivided  iu  arranging  the  cards.  This  sub- 
division will  be  found  ou  the  first  card  of  the  catalogue  which  bears  this  class  number. 
These  figures  in  brackets  determine  the  arrangement  of  the  titles  in  the  catalogue,  but 
.  on  the  shelves,  iu  the  shelf  catalogue,  and  in  calling  for  and  charging  books,  they  are 
entirely  disregarded.  Thus  a  book  numbered  94"2[7]14  would  bo  in  the  catalogue 
among  the  942  cards  arranged  by  the  figure  in  brackets  as  though  it  were  a  decimal, 
but  it  would  be  called  for  as  942-14,  the  brackets  indicating  that  the  final  classing  was 
limited  to  the  catalffgue  and  w\as  not  extended  to  the  shelves.  If  a  fourth  figure  is 
added  withoui  brackets,  the  final  classing  is  extended  to  the  shelves  as  well  as  to  thi- 
catalogue,  and  all  the  figures  must  be  used  in  calling  for  the  book.  In  such  cases  tlie 
added  figure  is  treated  as  a  decimal  in  the  arrangement,  though  the  decimal  point  is 
uot  written. 

TLe  last  card  which  bears  any  class  number  gives  under  that  number,  followed  by 
the  word  See,  the  call  numbers  of  other  books  which  treat  of  the  same  subject,  but  are 
classed  elsewhere.  General  cross  references  are  also  made  in  many  cases,  witlioiit  speci- 
fying individual  books,  as  from  commerce  as  a  question  of  social  science  (3S0)  to  coiu- 
uierce  as  a  useful  art,  book-keeping,  business  manuals,  etc.,  (GoO.)  In  such  cases  there 
is  a  card  under  380  See  650  and  under  GoO  See  380.  From  whatever  standpoint  a 
subject  is  approached  the  cross  references  guide  at  once  to  the  same  subject  treated  iu 
its  other  relations.  These  cross  references,  both  general  and  specific,  are  often  accom- 
panied by  bVief  notes,  characterizing  thejbooks  to  which  reference  is  made.  Tiiere  will 
be  found  at  the  beginning  of  many  class  uumbers,  a  card  noting  the  most  valuable 
books  on  that  subject,  and  the  best  of  the  articles  in  periodicals,  transactions,  and  col- . 
lected  works,  with  the  volume  and  page  where  they  may  be  found.  It  is  hoi)ed  to  give 
special  prominence  to  these  notes  for  the  guidance  of  readers,  and  the^'  will  bo  adileil 
as  rapidly  as  other  duties  allow. 

Many  subjects  will  have  no  subsection  cards  at  the  beginning;  some  will  have  no 
reference  cards  at  the  end;  and  some  may  have  no  titles  given  under  the  number. 
The  scheme  provides  a  place  for  books  on  all  subjects,  Avhether  the  library  has  them  or 
not ;  so  where  no  titles  are  given  under  a  class  number  it  shows  that  the  library  has  usi 
yet  no  books  on  that  subject.  | 

Articles  in  periodicals  and  transactions,  separate  volumes  of  sets  and  collectiousj 
which  are  located  together,  if  catalogued,  are  put  under  their  proper  subject  naiiibor.j 
but  no  book  number  is  given  with  it.  The  call  number  of  the  book,  where  they  may  bij 
found,  is  always  given  in  the  margin  preceded  by  the  word  In.  j 

This  is  the  fullest  of  the  library  catalogues,  and  should  always  be  consuiteil  in  look 
ing  u  J  the  resources  of  the  library  ou  any  given  subject.  This  catalogue  is  kept  in 
the  case  of  drawers  at  tlu  left  of  the  desk.  Under  no  pretence  can  the  cards  bo  takei 
from  beneath  the  wires. 

Cla-s-iijicalion  and  snhjeot  index. — Tliis  gives  in  detail  tiie  scheme  of  classification  acj 
cording  to  which  the  books  are  arranged  ou  the  shelves,  and  in  the  subject  catalogues 
Following  this  scheme  is  the  alphabetical  index  of  sul)j:!cts,  which  refers  any  siibjei- 
to  its  proper  he.iding  in  the  classification.  This  subject  index  is  the  key  to  the  shelvef| 
and  to  the  subject  catalogue,  near  which  copies  are  kept  for  thjj  use  of  the  iJublii 
E.xplanations  and  directions  for  use  accompany  it.  j 

Authors'  catalogue. — This  gives,  under  the  names  of  authors,  societies,  etc.,  alphabe' 
ically  arranged,  brief  titles  of  all  their  works  which  the  library  contains.  Bool<j 
edited,  translated,  etc.,  are  also  included  among  an  authors  works,  but  are  printed  uij 
distinctive  type. 

This  catalogue  is  of  authors  only,  and  should  not  be  consulted  for  either  subjects  <j 
titles.  The  titles  of  books  published  without  the  authors'  Uiimes  are  arraugetl  iu  8| 
alphabet  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue,  and  if  the  names  can  in  any  w;j 
be  found  they  are  also  entered  in  their  regular  places.  , 
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Books  iulilcil  ti)  tlio  library  aftor  tlio  printing;  of  this  catalo;;iio  tnii.st,  of  iioce^sity  bo 
.soii;;lit  for  ill  tho  writlaii  siiiiphMiioiit.  In  iisiii^  this  Hiipploiiiont  it  iiiiist  b;)  it'iuoia- 
bi'ifil  that  exact  a'i>habjtical  ariaii^fuiiiunt  of  tlin  iiaiiios  iindor  oaoli  hittur  is  not  ahvays 
practicable,  thoiiy;h  books  aro  eiitciv.tl  its  nearly  as  possible  in  their  true  onlor.  When 
the  author  of  the  book  wanted  is  known,  this  catalo;j;ue  should  alwayn  bo  consulted  to 
tiiid  the  class  and  book  number  by  which  to  call  for  it.  ExiTlanatioijs  are  jjiven  in  tho 
luffaco  to  the  catalo>j;ne,  and  live  copies  with  tho  writteu  supplement  are  kept  on  the 

'Uiiter  for  the  use  of  the  imblic. 

IV.— EXPLANATIONS. 

riie  titles  of  tho  subject  catalogue  ace  exact  transcriptions  of  the  title  page,  neither 
.uaended,  trauslated,  uor  in  any  way  altered,  except  that  mottoes,  titles  of  authors, 
repetitU)us,  or  matter  of  any  kind  not  esieiitial  to  a  clear  titiiUr  description,  aro 
omitted.     Omissions  of  mottoes  are  indicated  by  three  stars    (*     *     *);  of  other  mat- 
ter by  three  dots    (.     .     .).    The  phraseology,  spelling,  and  punctuation  of  the  title 
are  exactly  copied ;  but  capitals  are  given  only  to  proper  names  and  adjectives,  and 
initial  words  of  sentences.    Any  additions  needed  to  make  the  title  clear  are  supplied 
and  inclosed  by  brackets. 
After  the  titles,  are  given  in  order:  the  place  of  publication  ;  the  year;  the  year  of 
■l)yright,  if  ditferent,  iu  brackets;  the  edition;  the  number  of  volumes,  or  of  pages 
I  in  only  one  volume;  the  illustrations,  maps,  plates,  or   portraits;   and   the   size 
nearest  in  the  arbitrary  scale,  regardless  of  the  fold  of  the  sheet.    This  scale  gives  the 
nearest  heights  in  decimeters,  outside  measurement:  Scjuare  and  oblong  books  have 
the  size  prelixed  by  sq.  or  oh.    Books  1  decimeter  hijjh  are  called  32";  1.5  deci.,  16";  2 
ileci.,  1"2";  2.5  deci.,  8";  3  deci.,  4";  and  all  others  are  marked  simply  by  the  nearest 
height,  1.  e.,  a  book  marked  4  is  between  3.5  and  4.5  decimeters  high.     In  books  having 
more  than  one  pagination  the  number  of  pages  is  indicated  by  giving  the  last  number 
nfeach  pagination  connected  bya  +  ;  an  added  +  indicates  additional  matter  unpaged. 
These  imprint  entries  give  the  facts  regardless  of  the  til^e  page,  and  are  left  blank 
.ily  when  they  can  be  ascertained  neither  from  the  book  itself  nor  from  other  sources. 
The  contents  of  volumes  are  given  when  on  title  pages,  or  when  necessary  to  prep- 
ay idiMitify  the  volunio.  but  no  analysis  is  attempted.     Necessary  notes  are  given  at 
if  bottom  of  the  subject  card  after  tho  imprint  entries. 

Duplicates  are  simply  marked  copy  2,  copy  3,  etc.,  and  bear  the  same  class  and  book 
imber,  but  editions  of  the  same  book  distinct  in  character  are  catalogned  separately. 
In  all  the  catalogues,  books  are  entered  under  the  surnames  of  authors  when  known  ; 
nder  the  initials  of  authors'  names,  when  these  only  appear,  the  last  initial  being  put 
'st;  under  the  pseudonyms  of  the  writers,  when  the  real  names  are  not  ascertained  ; 
iider  the  names  of  editors  of  collections ;  under  the  names  of  countries,  cities,  societies, 
■  other  bodies  which  are  responsible  for  their  publication;  under  tho  first  word  not  an 
iticle  of  the  titles  of  periodicals,  and  of  anonymous  books  the  names  of  whose 
ithors  are  not  ascertained.  Commentaries  with  the  text,  and  translations  are  entered 
ider  the  heading  of  the  original  work,  but  commentaries  without  tlie  text  are  entered 
iiler  the  name  of  the  commentator.  The  Bible  or  any  part  of  it  in  any  language  is 
itered  under  the  word  Bible.  Books  having  more  than  one  author  are  entered  under 
ii>'  tirst  named  on  the  title. 
In  the  headings  (^  titles,  the  names  of  authors  are  given  in  their  vernacular  form. 
I  English  and  French  surnames  beginning  with  a  prefix,  (except  tho  French  de  and 
•  )  the  name  is  recorded  under  the  jjrefix.  In  other  languages'  and  in  French  names 
i^imiing  with  de  and  d',  the  name  is  recorded  under  tho  word  following  the  prefix, 
"inpoiind  surnames  are  entered  under  the  first  part  of  the  name.  Nrblemen  and 
I'clesiastical  dignitaries  are  entered  under  thoir  fa-nily  names,  but  sovereigns,  princes, 
'nental  writers,  friars,  persons  canonized,  and  all  other  persons  known  only  by  their 
1st  name,  are  entered  under  this  first  name. 
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The  catalogue  is  not  a  biograpbical  tlictionary  ;  it  therefore  only  gives  the  names  of 
authors  with  snflitieijt  fullness  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other  in  practical  use. 

Names  in  full  l;ice  type  are  the  ruling  heatlings  under  which  the  books  are  en- 
tered in  the  various  catalogues.  Entries  not  beginning  with  this  type  are  in  addition 
to  the  first  or  main  entry,  and  are  made  uudor  the  names  of  translators,  editors,  com- 
nieutators,  coutinuators,  ere.,  as  participators  in  the  authorship;  also,  in  the  case  of 
books  having  more  than  one  author,  or  having  boUi  geuertc  and  specific  titles,  or  pub- 
lished by  societies  or  other  bodies,  and  having  also  the  name  of  the  individual  author. 
Tliese  additional  entries  are  made  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  authors'  cata- 
logue, which  aims  to  give  under  each  author's  name  all  his  works  which  the  library 
contains. 

The  works  of  an  autlior  known  by  more  than  one  name  are  given  all  together  under 
the  form  of  name  chosen.  Any  other  name  or  title  by  which  he  may  be  known,  if  it 
differs  in  the  first  three  letters,  is  entered  in  its  alphabetical  place,  followed  by  the 
■word  See  and  the  name  under  which  the  books  are  entered.  Such  cross  I'eferenoes  have 
110  titles  given  under  them,  but  are  biuiply  guides  to  the  name  chosen. 

A  single  dash  indicates  the  omission  of  tiie  preceding  heading;  a  subsoquent  dash 
indicates  the  omission  of  a  subordinate  heading;-  or  of  a  title.  A  dash  connecting  \\\\n\' 
bers' signifies /o  rtH(?  J*tcZ/(rfi«r/;  following  a  number,  it  signifies  coiitliuKilioii.  A  ?  fol- 
lowing a  word  or  entry,  signifies  probcihhj.  Brackets  inclose  words  added  to  titles  or 
changed  in  form. 

The  German  diphthongs  a,  o,  ii  are  written  ae,  oe,  ue. 

Dates  are  all  given  in  yt^rs  of  the  common  calendar,  and  Arabic  numcu'als  are  uni- 
formly used  for  all  numbers. 

IL— PLAN  OF  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  BROOKLYX  MER- 
CANTILE LIBRARY. 


A    DICTIONARY  CATALOGUE   DIFFERENT   FROM  SOME   OTHERS EXAMPLES  OF  DIFFEK.  I 

ENCES  —  Subject  class  lists  —  Cross  references  —  Analysis  of   iujlygrai'ur  i 
AVOHKS  —  Indexes  of  periodicals  —  Fac  simile  examples.  \ 

Tlie  work  belonos  to  what  is  called  the  dictionary  type,  with,  how- 
ever, some  material  variations  from  the  arraii.yeuient  of  subject  iiiatters! 
adopted  by  the  Bostou  Public  Library  and  by  the  Boston  xVthenieuui.) 
As  in  the  Boston  plan,  there  is  one  general  index,  including,  1,  Authors  : 
2,  Titles;  ^5,  Subjects;  but  -1,  using  certain  general  class  headings,  sucli 
as   Bicgraphy,    (individual    subjects,)    Countries,    (alphabetical    arrange 
ment,)  Fiction,  (alphabetical   arrangement  of  authors  and  titles,)  au( 
Plays,   (alphabetical   arrangement  of  authors  and  titles  found  in  fiol 
lections,)  which  are  composed  of  material  which  in  the  Boston  catalogue 
is  scattered  throughout  the  general  ali)habet,  but  which  in  this  cata 
logue  is  abstra(;(ed  from  the  general  alphabet,  forming  separate  clas 
lists.     Besides  this  departure  from  the  Bostou  methods,  there  are  otlie 
I)oints  of  difference. 

1.  The  Boston  catalogues  place,  under  the  name  of  the  country,  al 
subject  matters  having  any  association,  immediate  or  remote,  wit 
Countries;  Such  ;:s,  1,  Dcscripiion  (Otd  Travel,  Jlistor)/,  and  Toliiicalli 
fiiiiuilons;  as  also  Arts  and  Sciences,  Costume,  Fine  Arts,  Heraldry,  tai 
guage,  Law,  Literature,  Music,  Poetiy,  etc.  ;  leaving  for  the  range  ot' SUlj 
jects  last  mentioned  only  such   works  as  are  general  in  their  scop 


Catalof/Kcs  and  Cdfalof/nuif/.  (i\[) 

I  li:iv»>  aiiiHil  to  draw  some  lino  between  wliat  relates  to  the  i)liysi{',al, 
material,  politiiMJ,  ami  social  condition  of  a  countri',  e.f/.,  what  we  niiijht 
exi)e('t  to  lind  in  a  geo^jrapliical  and  liistorieal  jjazetteer,  and  to  make 
the  national  feature  of  sn(;h  sulijects  as  Arts  and  Sciences,  Costume, 
Fiue  Arts,  etc.,  subordinate  to  the  j^eneric  subject. 

L'.  The  JJoston  cataloy,ues  enter  a  book  at  once  under  its  most 
specitic  heading,  while  ;is  a  rule  my  n)ethoil  enters  it  under  the  most 
g.Mier.d  siihji'L't  class  heading  plus  its  most  spec! tic  subheading.  Thus 
I  nuike  Lncks  (did  Keys  a  subhead  of  Arts  (Useful),  making  a  cross 
reference  Irom  Locks  and  Keys  in  the  general  alphabet  to  Arts  (Useful: 
/.(W;.s'  (uid  hcys).     ^ly  sche^ne  is  designed  — 

i.  To  afford  readers  ct)ini)rehensive  class  lists,  or  subject  class  lists, 
containing  all  the  works  the  library  offers  in  certain  great  dei>artmeuts, 
siieh  as  Biblical,  religious,  and  ecclesiastical  literature;  Biography;  History, 
Geography  and  Travels,  and  National  institutions  (represented  by  Couu- 
tries;)  Fiction;  Governmsut  and  politics;  Langiiage  ;  Literature;  Political 
ecoiu)my  ;  Social  science  ;  Man  (including  anthropology,  ethnology,  ami 
Prehistoric  man);   Philosophy;  Physics,  etc. 

2.  To  arrange  the  specific  subheads  of  larger  subject  headings  in  the 
most  perspicuous  aud  economical  way,  consolidating  cognate  subheads 
M  hen  possible,  and  making  cross  references  when  needed. 

3.  To  place  in  the  general  alphabet  any  such  topic  as,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  ou  the  one  hand  too  fragmentary  orinsuhited,  or  on  the  other 
hand  too  complex  aud  man\'  sided  to  be  made  a  subheading  under  any 
oue  comi)rehensive  heading;  as,  1,  Argonautic  expedition;  2,  Botany. 

4.  Under  any  large  class,  such  as  Biblical,  religious,  and  theological 
literature,  to  make  cross  references  from  one  subhead  to  other  cognate 
subheads,  and  in  the  general  alphabet  to  make  cross  references  from 
subheads  to  the  general  class  plus  the  subhead. 

5.  Thearraugement  under  class  headings  ought  at  least  to  be  as  obvious 
as  the  general  arrangeaient  of  the  catalogue,  or  as  the  arrangement  of 
titles  under  an  author.  Tiie  question  as  to  whether  a  work  is  most  con- 
cerned with  subject  or  with  form  need  not  trouble  any  one,  if,  as  au 
object  of  inquiry,  it  is  phu-ed  under  the  proper  heading,  along  with  like 
works,  and  if  it  is  made  easy  for  the  in(]uirer  to  find  it.  The  catalogue- 
is  designed  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  in  one  alphabet,  an  index  to 
uithors,  titles,  class  headings,  subject  class  headings,  specific  subjects 

'id  subheads,  so  that  the  inquirer  may  at  once  be  directed  to  what  he 
s  in  search  of. 

Considerable'attention  has  been  given  to  the  analysis  of  polygraphia 
works,  this  extending  to  the  class  of  miscellaneous  essays,  and  to  some 
portion  of  the  periodical  literature  issued  since  1852,  the  date  of  Mr. 
Toole's  Index.  The  class  of  Biography  already  printed  includes  much 
"f  such  material.  Out  of  about  11,000  entries,  2,900  are  to  independent 
orks,  5,400  to  volumes  of  essays,  and  2,000  to  articles  in  periodicals. 
^oiiH'  stpccimens  of  the  catalogue  as  printed  are  given  below,  to  show 
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the  typo.^HMpliical  arrangement,  and  as  a  context  to  accompany  the 
foregoing  remarks.  Pages  3t),  40,  77,  and  109  scarcely  require  any  ex- 
planation. On  pp.  252-2531  there  are  examples  of  cross  references  from 
title  to  author,  several  from  subheads  to  their  respective  classes,  and 
specimens  of  author  entries.  Contents  are  sometimes  arranged  in  the 
natural  order,  and  sometimes  indexed  in  alphabetical  order.  The  prece- 
dent set  by  Mr.  Cutter,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Boston  Athen;eum,  in 
using  a  larger  or  brevier  type  for  whole  books,  and  a  smaller  or  nonpareil 
type  for  parts  of  books  and  pamphlets,  has  been  for  the  most  part  followed. 
As  a  rule,  author  entries  take  not  more  than  two  lines,  frequently  not 
more  than  one.  In  classes,  the  place  of  publication  and  size  are  omitted, 
and  titles  frequently  come  within  one  line  when  printed  in  brevier,  and 
do  so  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  when  printed  in  nonpareil.  Cross 
references  and  title  entries  are  always  printed  in  nonpareil  and  rarely 
occupy  more  than  one  line. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  specimens  of  the  catalogue  api)ended 
are  not  strictly  speaking  fac-simile  r<;productious.  The  columns  of 
the  Brooklyn  catalogue  being  wider,  many  titles  come  within  one  line 
which  in  the  si)ecimens  take  two  lines.  As  actually  pi'iuted  there  are 
two  columns  to  a  page,  the  brevier  type  allowing  81  and  the  nonpareil 
type  102  lines  for  titles.  The  number  of  types  to  each  line,  inchiding 
spaces,  would  be  about  57  brevier  and  65  nonpareil ;  not  in<;ludiiig 
spaces,  would  be  about  41  brevier  and  5J  noapareil.  The  dimensions  of 
the  whole  page  are  Oi^  x  5^^^  inches. 


I.  EXAMPLES. 
lComra(Micemout  of  subject  class  list  of  Arts  (CseFiil)  and  manaf;utniea.| 
[Top  of  page  39.] 
ARTS    (USEFUL)    AND    MANUFACTURES.  39 


With  IVorhs  [tilrodadory  to  the  Study  and  Pltilosophi/  of  Science. 

i^OTR. — Tho  fnllowins;  s\ibji»cts  aro  assi'iiied  iudcpeiulont  places  in  the  general  alpliabet,  t^i^:  Agri 
culture ;— Animal  inafinetism ;— Anthropology ;— Archaeology ;— Architecture;— Astronomy;- 

Biblical,    Ecclesiastical,   and   Kcli.;;-.   liteiaUuc;    Birds   and  onutliology ;— Botany  ;— Chemistry  )— 

Domestic  eeonomy^— Ethnology ;— Fine  aits;— Geography ;— Geology  ;— Government  iH"!  po" 
tics;— History;— Itisests  and  I'utoraidogy;— Language ;— Law  ;— Logic;— Mathematics  ;— Medi 
cine ;  —  Microscops ;  —  Military  science ;  —  Meteorology ;  —  Mineralogy ;  —  Moral  scionco ; 
Music;— Natural   liistory; -Naval   science;— Qjoult  sciences ;— Philosophy  ;— Physics ;—Plire 
nology  ;— Policical  economy  ;— Shells  and  shell-tisli ;— Social  sciences. 


1.  Iiilroditcfory  fVorks. 

Method,  Mtitunl  Rdatinnx,  and  TTlslory  of  the 
Xatural  and  Pliy.sical  Scieucen. 

Bacon  (F.)    Advancoment  of  leainins,  and  Xovuni 
organ  iim. 


Spencer  (TT.)    Classification,  c^c.    [/»»  7ii«  E.ssays,  v. 

-.},  18741 ^^*rf 

—  Genesis  of  science.    [?»  Ais  Essays.]    .  254.1. 1!' 

Si/monds  {.T.  zi.)    \In  Jm  ^liseellaniea.  18T1.]  '.'.'UTI!; 
WlieiaeU  (Wm.)     [In  /</»■   I'liilosopliy  of  iiol'lcU^;; 
sciences.     2d  part. J 


•10:t».U) 


'  01'  tilt"  catiilogne  ;  see  pages  C54-655  of  this  volume. 
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I.  EX.VMl'I.i:S  — C.ntiuiU'd. 
[Koot  111'  pasoIt'.K] 


HVk-kv!!  (  T. )  nislorv  of  llie  inilnctive  sciiincs. 
:j  V.     1H-.7    ..." -Hi-ii"" 

—  riiil«sc.|.liv  of  iinluctivo  scioiices.  First  |):irt. 
Hislorv  i.f  soiontilii- itlfus.    2  v.     If*.")''.     lO-'itni 

Siiiiii'"    Sicoml  part.  Noviini  orir.uium  iiiiov :i 

til  III.  I  Aplii>iisiii.-*«'Oiu'iTiiiii;r  iiWns;  Of  know  I- 
eiki-:  iiHliiftioii  iin(ii'la.s.>»iticiitioii;  Of  iih'IIuhI  : 
Of  tln'laiiv'ii.ij;t' of  st.ieiico.1    ....     lOJ  i.("i 

I'^tr' S^p  o/v)  ill  tlio  ;;(Mioral  nlpliabi't,  Cos-  i 
mology;— Biblical :iiiil;flii:ioii.s lit.,  {lieUijion  j 
and  Kcirncf) :— Evolution :— Logic  i 

for  ctsfit/x  M-.'  Calderwood  (H.)  Rfjation 
of  .scirti.c'aini  pliil'is-  («;onti'iiip.  rev.,  v.  Hi,  I 
18711:  Kingsley  i<'  l  Sii.n.c,  al  I'tme,  [Fra- 
8Pi"s.  V.  74.  IMib]  :  Montagu  (I{.)  Essays,  lt*;i'.i  ! 
[•2.");t7.04 1  ;  Spencer  (II.)  What  knowlcdiic  is 
most  weiih  I  W.stm.ivv.,  v.7->.  is.->!i] ;  Sterling 
(.1.)  On  tbe  worth  of  kuowU'ilj;o.  [In  /ii« 
Essays,  v.  1.    2.347.09.] 

Ancient  science. 

Chiidhci"!  Ill  ixpoiinipiital  philoaophy.  [In  Cham- 
bers' I'apcr.s,  v.  10.]     2510.0.1 

Oogxut  {A..  Y.)  Ori^iu  of  art  aud  sciences.  3  v. 
i7iii 4:r>.-2o 

Xapier  (J.)  ilannf.ictitrins'  arts  in  ancient  tiiiics, 
Willi    special     reference     to     Bible     liistorv. 

1874     .     .     .     .' ;i(i4l  11 

I  ^  See  atno  Aristotle,  p-  35 ;— and  Inven- 
tioai,  below.  Aiw  Nat.  qn.  rev.,  v. :{,  Ir-Ctl. 
(Ancient  and  iiioilfrii  science)  ;  Oxford  prize 
essays,  v.  1,  l.'^iiG  (In  wli;it  arts  have  ^loilerus 
excelled  Ancient.s; ;— Philosophy  (Ancient). 

Bibliography.  . 

Uoyal  society  of  London.  Catalogue  of  scientific 
papers.   "^1800-1603.    5  v.      .....    273(;.0I 

Clasxijication  of  Knoioledje. 

i:  twardg  (E.)     [In  his  Memoirs    on    librarie.s,  v. 

21 '.     .     2744.02 

Harris  (IT.D     [la  St.  Louis-    Pub.  school  libr. 

Cat  d.  1870  1 
Le*Uf{.l.P.)  [/ii/i/sMansorisin,  «te.  18()8.]    .58i:j.1(i 
MiUuhS.)  |//i/tt.sAnuusteComte.cte.l8ti6.j    541208 
Parkin )  [In  his  V&wlolo'^y.    184.5.]      .     .    27t5.'.0 


2.    Special  Siilijifln. 

Aeronautics. 

[.{.ir-trardling,  Balloons,  etc.] 

Ara<io   (P.F.)     Aeronautic   voyn'jes.      [Sm.    rep 
'l,-.(i3.1 3936.18 

Glaiiher  (J.)  Balloon  ascensions.  [Sm.  rep  , 
t-(-.3l 303(i.|,s 

—Travels  in  the  air.     1871 3!t27.20 

Holland  (]{.),  Magoniif.),  and  Green  C^.)  Aero- 
nautical  exped.  from  London  to  Weillmrjr. 
1S37 In  .i721.06 

Mam/  (.If.)  riienomena  of  fliy;lit  in  tbe  anima 
k'iiijj.lom.     [3m.  rep.,  IStUI.J     ....    393(5.24 

Marion  (F.)  NV  o  n  d  e  r  f  u  1  balloon  ascents 
le70 3!I22.04 

Pettiijreiv  (.T.  B.)  Modes  of  flii:bt  in  relation  to 
aeronautics.     |Sm-  rep.,  1867.)     .     .     .     3;)3(i.22 

Tournachon  (/•'.)  A  terre  et  en  I'air.  Jli'inoires 
du  (;§ant  [BallouJ.  186!l.  Tar  Xadar. 
[p.feiid.] 3922.05 

Tumor  (H.)  Astra  castra  :  experiments  and  ad- 
ventures in  tlie  atmospliere.     l-Ti.')  .     .     31I27.21 

Feme  (./.)  Five  weeks  in  a  Walloon.  [Fic- 
tion.]   1912!) 

Wine  (J  )     Sy.stem  of  aeronautics.     1850    .    3927.00 

—  Tbioutjh    tbe    air:    forty    years'    experis-nce. 

lS7;t ■. 3927.33 

Xtde.—Sce  Eoyal  engiueers.  Papers,  x.  s., 
V.  12  13917.12],  for  papers  on  BalloDU  reconaois- 
sauces. 

Anuual  Records. 

Aw«)'*cin  Institute.    Transactions,    v.  6-32.  1847-8 

_71.o lil  17.06 

jVo^g  — Eatdi  yearly  volume  contains  a  leport 
in  relation  to  the  annual  exhibition,  with  ad- 
(Iresse-J,  .scientitic  lectures,  di.seiissioiis  of  the 
Farmers'  club,  transactions  of  tbe  Pojytechnic 
association,  aud  proceedings  of  tb'o  Photo- 
grajibic  section. 

Annee  scientitique  et  industrielle.  Par  L.  Fi- 
puiiT 3922.09 

Same.     Tables  d6ceunales.  i3.-iG-l|Jf.5.    3922.10 

Annunl  of  scientific  di.scovery.  Ed.  by  D.  A.  Wells 
[and  others].     1849-71     .'    .     .    3912.01 ;  3912.18 
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[Top  of  page  40.] 
ARTS,    USEFUL:     Aqueducts  to  Cotton. 


Aitivial  record  of   science.    Ed.  by  S.  F.  Baird.  I 

l'!71-74 '.    •.     .     .390(;.01  ' 

Ircana  nt  science  and  art.    Ed.  by  J.  Tiuibs.    11  v.  1 
lS2'^-38.     16^. 

yiite. — For    continuation  sea    Year-book   of 
facts, 
l-irbook  of  facts.  Ed.  by. J.  Tiinbs.  18.39-74.    3011.01  ■ 
arlmok  of  nature  .and  popular  science.     Ed.  liy 

J.  C.  Diaper.     1.^^72 3906.12, 

See  aU(j  Periodicals,  in  this  class.  i 

Aqueducts. 

irnbull  (TT.)     Reports  on  the  construction  of  the 
piers  of   tbe    nijiieduct   of    Alexandria  <'.anal  , 
Hciiiss  tbe  I'oioniac  river  at  Georgetown.  D.  C. 
l''3.-.-40 ^.     .     3927.32 

Sx  aho  Waterworks. 


i  Arches. 

\Baker(B.)     On  the  strennth  of  A.     1870.     392i^  2ii 

I;        Sfe  ah'o  Engineering,  below ,-  and  Archi- 
I     tectare,  p-  33. 


Carriage-Painting. 

Arlot  {—).  Complete  fTuide.  1871  .  .  .  3932..% 
Gardner    IF.   B.)      Carriage     painter's      manual. 

1^71 39.J2.4l 

Hub  (The)  and  Xew  York  coacbmaker's  mag.  v. 

13-14,  March,  1871— April,  1873. 

Carriages. 

Adams  (W.B.)    English  pleasure  carriages,  etc. 
1037 .3932.42 

Casting. 

Amateur  (jT^e)  mechanics' \vorkshop.  1870.  3923.06 
Cements,  Limes,  Mortars,  and  Concrete. 

[6'i.'c'  also  Masonry,  page  44  ] 
Anderson  (J.)     Essay  on  (luickliino,  as  a  cement. 

17ii9     ....'... 6121.04 

Beckirifh  (L.  F.)     Report  on   Beton-Coignct.     [In 

United  States  Commissioners  to  Paris  Exhib. 

Reports,  v.  4.  J 3915.12 
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I.  EXAMPLES  — Continued. 
[Foot  of  page  40. J 


Canals. 


Armroyd  (G.)     Iiitcrual   iiiiviiratiou   of    the   IT.  S- 

lajo • 39-27.2(; 

Frisi  (H.)     Essavs  oil  canals.     IrGl    .     .     .    4025.2-2 
Fidt'-n  (li.)     Inii.rovcuic.ut  of  canals.  1796.    39i7.'22 
Gt.Biitaiii.     ]vr|M)it  or<'()niuii!4siouerb  [ou  tli«  Cal- 
edonian canal].     1804 :i9a7.-:24 

SteKenson   (D.)      Canal     and     river     eugineeiiny:. 

187-2 :J92I).:« 

Tanner  (H.   -S.)      Canals  of  the    United   States. 
Ie40 39-27.25 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

[See  Architecture,  p.  33.] 


Cotton,  and  Cotton  manufactures. 

Arnold  {li.  A.)    llistorv  of    tlie    cotton    famine.. 

1804 ' 59-2().(«) 

Baines  (E.)    Historv  of  the  cotton  manufacture  iu 

Gi-eat  Britain.     1835 3932.03 

Baird   (R.  H.)      American      cotton      .spinner. 

1851 3931.01 

Dudley  (J".  G.)     Growth,  trade,  and  manufacture  of 

cotton.     1853 59-,'e.08 

Folc)/  {E.  £>.)    Cotton    manufacturers'   as.sistant. 

1870 3931.07 

Geldard  (J.)     Hand-book  on  cotton  manufactures, 

18U7 3932.0ff 

History  of  cotton  ;  including  spinning,  dyeing,  au^jj 

weaving.     1853 3931.r 


11.  EXAMPLES. 

[Beginning  of  subject  class  list  of  religious  and  theological  works,  placed  under  Biblical,  as  the  in- 
itial word,  to  secure  ilireot  reference  to  page  from  tbe  subheads.] 

[Top  of  page  77.] 

BIBLICAL,  RELiaiOU3,  ATSTD  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE.    77 

Alphabefieal  Arrangement  of  Subjects. 

Note.— Readers  are  reminded  that  as  a  rule  Biblical  and  Tbeolo^jical  Encycloiisedias 
■^ill  afford  the  readiest  means  of  arriving  at  information  upon  special  toi)ics,  arch;eo- 
logical,  doctrinal,  historical,  personal,  or  otherwise. 
Absolution. 


Lloyd  {R.)  The  power  i,f  the  keys.     1S73..  3507.  21 

Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

.Alexander  (J.  A.)    The  Acts;   expounded. 

a  V.     1801 3755.08 

Arnot  (W)  Church  in  the  house;  lessons, 

etc.,  1874 351-2.12 


Trial  and  condemnation  of  Pilate.    Death  of 
Pilate.     Story   of   Joseph  of   Arimathea.    Re- 
venging of  the  Saviour.    Syriac  gospel  of  the 
boyhood  of  .lesus. 
Hone  i  If.)    Apocryphal  Xew  Testament.  1846. 

3757.01 
Contents:  Gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary.    I'ni- 
tevaugeliou    by  James   the   lesser.     Gospel  o( 
the  infancy  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  etc. 

Cowper  (B.  //.)  Apot-iyphal  gospels,  etc.,  tr.  witli 
notes,  1807. 

Contents:  Gospel  of  James.  Pseudo-Matthew, 
or  of  the  infancy  of  .Mary  and  of  Jesus.  Gospel 
of  the  nativity  of  Mary.  ITistory  of  Jose)»h 
the  carpenter.  Gospel  of  Thomas.  Arabic 
gospel  of  the  infancy.  Letter  of  Abgar  to 
Jesus.  Letter  of  Jesus  to  Al)gar.  Letter  of 
Lentulus.  Praver  of  .Jesus.  Son  of  .Mary.  Story 
of  Veronica.  Gospel  of  Nicodeiuus,  or  Acts  lif 
Pilate;  2(1  part,  or  Descent  of  Christ  to  the 
underworld.  Letter  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius.  Let- 
ters of  lIiM'od  and  Pilate,.  Kpistle  of  Pilate  to 
Ciisar.      lleport     of     Pilate,     the     governor. 

[Foot  of 


Churcli  histories,  from  the  IGth  century :  ami 
the  article  ■  Arininianisiu '  in  M'ClintOCk 
and  Strong's  (.'yclopanlia,  v.  1. 

Arianisni.  i 

Newman  (J.  H.)  Arians  of  the  5th  century.  1871.       I 

3413. 22 1 

See  alto  Church  history,  from  the  4th  to; 

the  7th  century :  also  Creeds  ;— Doctrines  ;—  i 

Trinitarianism.  | 

Astronomy  and  Religion. 

.Bjtrr  (E.  F.)  Eree  caslum.     1809 4016. 0.'] 

Chalmers  (T.)    Discourses  on  the  christian  rovela  | 
tions,  viewed  in  counectuui  with  the  niodenl 

astronomy.     1817 353i  1  j 

page  77.] 
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[Top  of  page  78.] 
BIBLICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  "WORKS  :  Astronomy  to  Bible. 


J)(cfc  (T.)  "Works.   V.  2,  1853 5033.02 

Contents :  Celestial  scenery.     Siderial  heav- 
ens.    Practical  astrmiomer.     .Solar  avstam. 

Foster  (J.)  A.  and  revelation,    [fu /ti«  Critical  es- 
says, v.  2.]     2.5-2.').  04 

JLerveti  (J.)  Ouitemidations  on  the  starry  heavens. 
f7;i  /a>  Meditations.) '.      3557.19 

Mitchell  (O.  M.)  Astronomy  of  the  Bible.  1807. 

4016.  19 

Ormathioaito   (Lord.)   A.  and   geology  compared. 
1872 ■.     .     4013.07 

iYars  and  the  earth,    [anon.]     1808.  .    .    .4010.32 


Bible. 

'N'OTE.— For   other  hriidiihjs   rcbitins  to  tlij 

Bible  see  Apocrypha ;— Apocryphal  ;-Del 
uge ;-  -Evidences ;— Old  Testament ;— Ne\ 

Testament ;— names  of  dilT'-icnt  nnid<8  of  ( 
and  X.  T. ;— Parables  ;— Ssligion  and  sc 
ence,  ftc,  etc.  Also  Jews  ;— Palestine,  a" 
names  of  sacred  places  (in  class  Countries)-  | 
Botfiddili.)  *Prefaces  to  the  iirst  editions  of  tl| 
sacred  Scriptures.    18C1    .    .    . 


2T(iii. 


Catalogues  ai/fJ  Cataloguing. 
III.  EXAMri,i:s. 

[BpRiiifiliip  of  niogrnpliy.l 

(Top  of  pnt;e  100.] 

BIOGRAPHY.— PART    1:     COLLECTIVE    WORKS. 

Note.— r.iit  Q,  Imliviilual  Hiograpliy.  boglii.s  on  jia^'o  110. 


(;r)3 


Vse8  of  Biographii. 

Jdolpliiis  (./.   L.)  O.Kfonl  prizo  e.ss;ivs.     v. 

:«      . a.')4l  l:? 

JU-oini  (J.  II. )  On  the  ii.ses  of  B.  Id?  1     :{l»2 1. IJ 

Cm-hjh  {T.)     K-i.s.-iy.s 2.'.l7.l-> 

r.»<tir{.f.)  Cririciife.ssay.s.  V.  t>.  I8r>()  2.V2.1.04 
Bvlpx  (J.)     Friciula  in  council.  '2il  .ser.,  v. 

1 'Z^■.^\M•^ 

ITood  {IJ.  P.)     Uses  of  B.     lr*o2    .     3Ud2.1G 

Stlf  Biography. 

Disrarli  (/". )  Mi.scoll;inii>s.  17l)G.  pp.  59- 
77 2.V22.2S 

Foster  (J.)  On  a  nnin'.s  wntin;i;  incnioir.s  of 
himstlf.    [//i/tis  Essays.  IH3.5.]  541'2.(lu 

Hope  {A.  , I.  B.)  Essays.'  Id44.  pp.  20J- 
22:) '  .     .     .     .      2532.18 

Bihlio'jraph'j. 

'Oettiiifjcr  (E.  M.)  Bibliogmphie  liiojjra- 
plii(iue  universellc.  2  v,  ld54  .  27JlJ,0y 

Cnneral  Biographical  Diclioiiaries. 

(&faJ;»o  Encyclopaedias,  in  tliegencralalphabet.] 
Aiken  (./.,  a»(l  others).     General  biography. 

10  V.   179:1-1815 8228.01 

Applettni's  cyclop;u(lia  of  bio;;niphy.  Ertited 

by  F.  L.  Hawks.  1856    .     .     .    32:53.01 


Special  collections. 

XoTK.— Tho  conffittn  of  ino.sfc  of  tlii'so  cillpc- 
tioiH,  wlii'ii  not  L'ivc"  under  Miu  following  head- 
in'jK.  will  1)1-  fiiiMul  nniliT  l\m  authors'  nainca,  iu 
tho  j!;oiieral  alphabet. 

Adventurers. 

Davenport  {U.  A.)    Narratives  of  peril  anfl 

snff.MJn^' •.     .      .     32(il.01 

Oontcnts : — ClMflcs  Eilward  ;  .L  J.  Casanova  ; 

W.   Maxwell ;   eail   of   Nitbsdalo ;    Staui.-<laus 

Leczin.sUi.  kinu.of  I'ulaml  ;  JI.  Uortei'/. 

Wraxnll  (L.)    Kcinarkabje  ailventnn^rs.     2 

V 3264.23 

American  Biography :  1.  Dictionaries, 

Allen  (/r. )  American  1)i()i.;rapbical  diction- 
ary.    3.1  cd.    1<)7 3247.01 

Drake  (/''.  .S.)  *Dictionary  of  American 
biofiraphy,  inclnding  men  of  the  time. 
1872 3217.18 

Rogem  {T.  .!.)  A  new  American  biographi- 
cal dictionary.    4tb  cd.   1829.  .  3242.08 

American  Biography :  2.  Miscellaneous 

Collections. 

American  adveutnres    by    land    and    sea. 

lanon.2 1071.03 

American  Nepos.  2d  ed.  1811.     .     ,    3242.07 


[Top  of  la.st  pa5;e  of  Biojrrapby.] 
BIOG-RAPHY    (INDIVIDUAL):    Wycliffe  ^o  Zwingli.         215 


WvcLlUK  (.John),  continued. 

See  aUo  Noi  th  liiit.  rer.,  v.  20.  1853-4  ;  Qnar. 
rev.,  V.  104.  ld.")8,  or  Littell,  1854,  v.  4  ;  Westui. 
rev.,  V.  GO  irtr.4. 

See  a'm  .irliole  in  Allibone,  v.  3,  witb  author- 
ities; reference.s  in  I'oole'a  Iiitles;  works  on  tho 
rhurrh  lii..<t<.iy  of  England,  p.  '!^i:  hi.storie.s  of 
till-  Reformation,  p  ii;i :  .-^nil  general  hlstork-a 
of  England  (under  Countries)- 
\\  Y.M.\.\  (.FetlVies,  Amcr.  comp.  anatomist,  h. 
l-iU,  d.  1-74). 

See  Atlantic  niontblr,  Nov..  1874  (bv  O.  W. 
Holme.-tl;  Old  and  New.  v.  101,  1871:  'Popnlar 
science  moutblv,  .Jan.,  1875  (by  B.  G.  \Vilder). 


1874.     .     .     ; 3251. 

See  also  Bentloy's  niisce,).,  v.  40.  18.')6  (by  T. 
Grinst(>d);  Temple  bar,  June,  1«71. 
Y0UN(»  (Edward,  Engl,  divine  and  poet, 
1081,  d.  1765). 

—  Bell  (R.)  Livesof  Engli.'^b  popt.s,  V.  2     .    3JU 

—  Jobusou   (S.)     Lives  of  the    Jin-rlisb  poets. 

2 :     .     .     3-2tJ3 

-Miiforrt  (J.)   Life  of  [/w  Y's  Poet,  ■jvorks.  v, 

1854] iti96 

Sec  also  N.  A.  rev.,  v.  70,  1854 :  AVest.  rev.,  v. 
1857. 
Yoi:n(;  (Thomas,  iJ.  /).,  Engl,  phgsici'nf, 
1773.  rf.  lW-29). 

—  Peacock  (G.)  Life  of.    18.'.5.     .  .  3187 
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III.  EXAMPLES  — Continnccl. 
[Foot  of  last  page  of  Biogia])hy.] 


Y.\Ti:s  (Joseph,  C,  (/ov.  of  SfateofXew  York, 
b.  17(58,  d.  18:57). 

—  Jciikius  (J.  S.)    Governors  of  Xew  York,  p  r?in- 

34.-).     It^SI - ■.iHl.Oi 

Ykak.slky  {Auu,  Eiiglitihjjoetess,  h.  1756  f  d. 
l8U(i). 

—  Sontliey  (R.)  TTiKMliicatetl  poets    183(5.    .   3:r,4.0a 
YoHK   (Caidiiial   of).    iSee   Stuaht  {lioijal 

house  of),  )).  '2(C2. 
YoRKK  (Cliarles.   Jinijl.   lord  chancellor,   h. 
17-J2,  d.  1770). 

—  Campbell  (.J.,  lord).  Lord  chancellors  of  Englaiid, 

V.  .') 3y.")4.07 

YonKK  (Philip,  earl  of  Hardwicke,  lord  cliaii- 
ccllur,  h.  1090,  ^."1764). 

—  Harris  ((;.)  Life  of.    :{  v.  1847  .    307r,.16 

—  Cauii)bfcll  (J.,  lord).  Lord  chancellors  of  Eujjlanil, 

V.  5 3:J54.07 

YouxCr    (Brigbani,  Mormon    h'xjh-prlest,  b. 
1801). 

—  Wiiite  {Mrs.  C.  V.)  Mormon  prophet  and 

his  harem.     180() 3187.16 

—  McCarthy  (.J.)   Modern  le.nilers.   1872.     .    '.Ma'.US 

Hee  aUo  works  on  Mormonism,  p.  94  ;  and 
(in  Countries)  Utah  and  the  Mormons. 
Youx(;   (Clias.    Mayiie,   Jiiu/i.   iriKjcdian,  b. 
1771,  d.  18.5(5). 

—  Yoimo(C.  J.)  Memoir  of.  1871.  .  3187.26 
Same.     [Abridged.]    Personal  remiii- 

Ed.  'by    E.    H.    Stoddard.. 


ZoROASTKK.     {ancient      Persian      religious 

ieavher). 

See  his  name,  in  general  alphabet. 
Z.SCHOKKK  (Johann   llcinricli  Daniel,  Ger- 

viun  iinlhor,  b.  1771,  d.  l''^48). 

—  Autobiograpliy.  London,  1845.  8o.  3187.17 

—  Hedge    (F.    H.)      I'rose    wi iters    of    Germany 

[■J7:i."i.01] ;  Dora  d'Istria's  Switzerland,  v.  1,  li. 
yoi)--ji5. 
ZwiNGM   (Uh'ich,   Swiss  prot.   reformer,  b. 
1484,  rZ.  1631). 

—  Blackl)nru  (W.  M.)    THrich  Zwingli,  the 

patriotic  reformer.  186:^.    .     .     3434.04 

—  Christoft'el  (R.)    Zwingli;  or,  tlie  rise  of 

the      reformation      ia      Switzerland. 
18r)8 3434.10 

—  Hess  (J.  G.)  Life  of.  1812.    .     .     3187.18 

—  Crolv    (G.)      Historical    sketches,    p.    1.53-204. 

184:2 2521.-.i-i 

—  Dora  d'Lstria  (Gomtcsse).    Switzerland,  etc..  v.  1, 

p.  240-308 3434.02 

—  Taggart  (K.)  Leading  reformers   1843    .     3432.18 

dec  also  Bilil.  Sacia,  July,  Oct.,  1.-51  ;  Api'il, 
July,  1^5i(LireofZuin!ih,  liy  K.  D.  C.  Uohhins); 
Eraser's  mag.,  v.  .53,  I8.5(),  or  Litlell,  v.  13,  I8o6  j 
North  P.rit.  lev.,  v.  2!),  18.58  ;     v.  4ii,  18iiS. 

See  also  general  works  on  the  Reformation, 
(p.  !•!•),  by  Merle  d'Aubigno  (IJooks  viii.,  xi., 
xvi.),  and  otlier  writers;  and  histories  of 
Switzerland. 


isceuces. 

NoTR.  — Readers  are  reminded  that  the  titles  of  works  which  are  abbi-eviated  in  this  class,  nnder 
tlte  names  of  thaiv  subjactn,  may  bo  found  more  lully  entered  under  the  names  of  their  authors,  in  the 
general  alphabet. 
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lY.  EXAMPLES. 

[Top  of  page  2.52.J 

CAMPS  — CARACCIOLI, 


Camps  and  prisons.     See  Duganne  (A.  J.  H.) 

Irtir. C43.  Ofi 

Camus  (C.  E.)  Treatise  on  the  teeth  of 
wheels.  From  the  French,  by  J.  I. 
Hawkins.      3d     ed.      Loudon,     1»68. 

b" 3923.33 

Canada.    See  Countries.    (Canada.) 

Canals-    See  Arts  ( rs^tul :  cauah;  p.  40). 

Canary  bird.    Sre  Birds,  p.  ^n. 

Canary    Islands.    See   Countries.    (.Canary  Isl- 

aiiiln.) 
Cancer.    -'^Vf  Medicine.    (Cancrr.) 
Candide:  or  tiie  optimist.   !/((  Voltaire.   "Work.s, 

v-3) .5081.23 

—  —   Same.      [In   Voltaire-      (Euvres,    v.    33, 
'•-•'■♦■I .5083.33 

Candle  (Chemical  history  of  a).    See  Faradav 

(M.) 4214.  40  ' 

Candlish  (Robert  S.)  Lectures  on  the  [ 
Ikdok  of  Genesis.  3  v.  London,  1863.  ! 
Ki" 3731.02 

—  Life   in    a   risen    Savior.     Phila.,    18,'>8 

120 3527.15! 


by  F.   C.   Hingeston.    London,    1H58. 
8".     [Rolls  ehron.].     .     .     .     5140.— 

—  Chronicle  of  England.     [To  1417.]     Ed. 

bv    F.    C.    Hingeston,    L.,    1858.      «». 
[Rolls  chron.] 5140.— 

Capital  punishment.    . 

—  Akennan   {.J.    Y.)    "  Eunia  et  fos.sa;"  a  review 

of  ciutain  moiles  of  capital  punishment  in 
tlie  middle  ages.  [Archseologia,  T-  3>*i 
IriUO.)       ..........    ^.     .    512!*.- 

—  Armstroufi  {L.)    Signs  of  the  times;  teud- 

eiicy  of  efforts  for   the   abolition   of. 
1849 5817.  OG 

—  Bovee  {M.  H.)     Cbrist  and  tli«3  gallows  ; 

reasons  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
pnnishmcint.     1809 .5817.04 

—  Bnrleiqh  {C.  C.)     Thonguts  on  the  death 

penalty.     1845 5817.10 


Catalogues  and  Cataloguing. 
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IV.  EX AMTLKS  — Continued. 


[  Foot  of 

—  Past,  presoiil ,  and  the  fiitiiio.    Ph.,  184H. 

8".    .     . 591:?,  04 

—  Principles  of  social  science.     3  v.   Pli., 

IK-)S.    H" r>tu:?.  01 

—  Unity  of  law;   in  pliyaical,  social,  men- 

tal, and  moral  science.     Philadelphia, 

l^r-J.     1^" •    .     .     .^.814. -i',' 

Carey  (H.M.)     Echoes  from   the  harp  of 

lian(e.     Caen,  l.-^oS.     24^     .     1(331. 0(> 
Carey  (.lames    P.)     Keconl  of  the   jficat 

i(  hellion  ;  chronolo<;ical.     N.  Y.,  18()."). 

>' 634.05 

Carey   (Matthew').      Essavs   on    political 

economy.     Phi!.,  l;3-J-i."   .<'\   .     r.!):{-2.  l:{ 

Contftits:  1.  jXil.lrcssf.s  (,f  tlio  I'liilad.-li.liiik 
80ciftv  l"r  lli(>  )>r(ini(>ti(in  of  national  imlii.stiy. 
y.  Xi'W  olive  l)ian(li  :  iilcnlity  of  iuti-ri^st  be- 
tween ajirieiiltiiie,  niannfactures.  ami  com- 
merce. 3-  Adilie.ss  to  Congress  :  ruiiions  coii- 
seipiencesof  a  (le|>en(lence  on  ti)rei;;n  maiket.s. 
■J.  Ailch'e.ss  to  tlie  farmers  of  tlieUiiiteil  States 
ou  the  ruiiiouH  eonseiinences  of  the  existinn; 
I  tariff).  Farmer'nanil  planters  friend.  Stric-  , 
ture  ou  Cambrelenji's  Exaniiuatiou  of  the  new  , 
taritf.  j 

—  Letters  to  Adam    Seybcrt,    on   the  re-, 

iiewal  t)f  the  charter  of  the  hank  of 
the  U.  S.  2d  ed.  Philadelphia,  l-ill.  j 
8" 5915.08: 

—  Olive  branch,  or  faults  on   both   sides,  j 

federal  and  democratic.     3d  ed.     Bos- 
ton, 1C15.     16" 5714.07  i 


pa;;e  2.".a.  ] 

Carlist  revolts  See  Spain  (Wars  of  fucrnsfrlnn, 
l-'vil)- 10)  ;  Carliion  in  Spain,  by  .t.  W.  I'reshm, 
Seiil.iier,  [)ic.,  Itf?,);— Carlos  (Don),  in  Biog- 
raphy, p.  l-Jci. 

Carlovingians.  s,-e  Sismondi  (I.  C.  L.  S.  de). 
KteiHli  inider  tlie  ('.  I.")!.').!);*]  ;  and  general  his- 
t<M  ies  (if  France,  7.'>J-i)^7. 

Carlyle  (.lo.scph  D.)  Specimens  of  Ara- 
liian  ))tM'try.  [With  Arabic  text  ] 
Cam..  171U;.     sm.  4".      .     .     .     1631,04 

Carlyle  (Thomas).  Collected  works.  30  v. 
London,  l!?70-71.  8".  .  .  .  5027.01 
Contentu  : 


1.  Sartor  Resartu.s. 
2-4.  Flench  levi.lnlion. 
5.   Life  of  Schiller. 
(i-1 1.  Essay. s. 

12.  Ileroe-s    and    hero 
worship. 

13.  I'ast  and  Present. 

Same.     Index. 


H-lf?.  Cromweir.s  Let- 

ter.s  anil  .speeclie.s. 
in.  Latter-day  pamph- 

phlets. 
20.  Lile  of  John  Ster- 
ling,'. 
21-30.  Frederick      tbo 
Great. 
London,  1871. 

H" 5026.21 

—  Critical      and      miscellaneous     essay.s. 

Phila.,   1852.      8" 25l7.'l2 

Contents:  .Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Kicliter. 
German  literature.  Life  and  writinns  of 
"Werner.  (ioetlie"s  Helena.  Goetlie.  IJiirns. 
Life  of  Heyne.  German  playwrijiht.  Voltaiie. 
Kovalis.  Si^ns  of  the  limes.  Jean  Paul  I'ried- 
ricli  Kichter.  Uist<iry.  ■Luther's  p.salni. 
Schiller.  >;ibelnnj;eu  lied.  German  literature 
of  the  xiv.  and  xv.  centuiies.  German  jjoetry. 
Charactoristics.  Goelbe's  portrait.  IJiojira- 
■  pby.    Boswell's  John.sou.     Death   of   Goethe. 


T.  EXAMPLES. 

[Top  of  page  30(1.] 

COUNTRIES:  Egypt. 


Egypt. 

1.  Ancient  History    I\di'i>on,  Science,  Antiquities, 
etc. 

A»Uquilie>iofi:.  [rt«o«.]  L,  1841.     8". 

107.'i.ll 

Bdee  (C.  T.)      rnmiilexion  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 

tian.s.     [In  Eoyal   soc.  of  lit.     Trans.,  v.  3, 

1839.] 506e.03 

£irc/i  (A.)  Ancient  hist,  from  the  monn- 1 
j  nients.  Efiyi)t  to  u.  c.  3l0.  .  1001.27, 
I  Bryant  (./.)     ObserA'.   relative  to   ancient  \ 

j         history.     , 428.01  ] 

Boot  of  the  dead.     [In  Bunsen.      Egypt's  place, 

j  *fc.  V.  5  1 .     lOTri.OT  , 

1  Buttsen  (C.  C.  J.)     Ej^vpt's  place  in  nni  ver- 
sa! history.     5  V.'   1848-()7.    .     1075.03 
Xote. — For  Contents  see  p.  241  of  this  cata- 
logue. 
i'anntoUion-Flgcac  {J.  J.)  Egypte  ancienne 
[iiistoireet  description].    1830.    ['[Jni- 

vers.] 001.23 

''irk{E.L.)      Daleth;    or   E.    illustrated. 

1^64 1075.09 

-  Israel  in  Egypt.  E.'s  place  among  the 
ancient  monarchies.  1874.  .  1077.04 
■"'y{f.  P.)  Chronological  inqniry  into  the 
ancient  history  of  E.  1837.  .  5421. Ir* 
Kgyptian  fragments  from  Manetho,  Ammi- 
anns  Marcellinus,  etc.  [Jn  the  Phenix. 
if3.i.) :,{)r,->.i4 

—  Same.        [fu        his       Ancient        fragments. 
lf'32] 3J3U27 


Woodward  (Dr.)  Of  the  wi.sdoni  of  the  an- 
cient   Egvptiaus.      lArchiaeologia,     v.     4. 

176(i.] 512S.— 

2.  Modern  Hixtory  of  E(jypt. 

jEgypte  sons  la  domination  de  Mchcmet  Ali, 
par  MM.  P.  et  II.     1848.     [Univers.] 

001.24 

Marcel  (J.  J.)  E.,  dcpnis  la  conqnete  des 
Arabes  Jii.-Min'a  la  domination  tran^'uise. 
1848.     [  Univers.] 001.24 

Morier  {.T.  P.)  ^lemoir  of  a  campaign  with  tho 
Ottoman  army  in  Egypt.  1800.  f/n  Pam- 
phleteer, v.  i:t.]    .   ' 5U'J:J.13 

Paloit  (A.  A.)  History  of  the  Egyjuian 
revolution  from  tiie  ])eriod  of  the  Maui- 
elnkes  [12th  century ]  to  the  de.ath  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  [18401.  ~  v.  .     1077.01 

IxiisacU  (-1/.)  View  of  auc.  and  uiodern  E. 
1843. 10dl.07 

I'yvie  (A.)  £.  sons  la  doiuinatiou  fran- 
^aise 901.24 

Yaien  ( Jr.  H.)  Modern  history  and  condi- 
tion of  Egypt;  with  account  of  Moham- 
med Ali  Pascha,  from  1801-1843.     2  v. 

107<i.l2 
Sre  also,  in  Biography,  p.  178,  lives  of  Mo- 

IIA.M.VIEI)  AI.I. 

3.  Description  and  travels. 
AbdnlLatif.     Kelation   respecting  E.,   1203.     [In 

"  Pinkerton  v  v^.] 
Adamx  (J.  L.)    Notes  of  a  naturalist  in  the 

Nile  valley.     1^70 1091.12 
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Y.  EXAMPLES  — Coiilinno(l. 
[Top  of  pqgp  3U7.] 

COUNTRIES:  Egypt  io  England. 
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—  Villa<reliftnii  E.^ypt.  2  v.  1853.  1082.06 
St.     John     {J.    A.)      Egypt     and     Nubia. 

,1S4.-) ■;     .     .     .     107.5.10 

—  Isis :    ail    Ej^vptiau    pilgrimage.    2    v. 

IB.-):?.     .     .' 1091.07 

Sararii  (.V.)     l/ettcrs   on    Egypt,    ancient 

and  nindcrn.  2  v.  178(3.'.  .  107(3.10 
Siwpxoii  ( //'.)    ^Met'ting  the  sun  :  a  journey. 

1874 1045.6s 

Smith   {A.  r.)    The   Nile   and    its    hanks. 

Egypt  and  Nubia.  2  v.  18(38.  1031.22 
Smyflie  ( fJ.  ,1.  B.)  Egyptian  sepulchres,  etc. 

1074 ' 1031.25 

Spcncji-   (.7.    A.)     Trayels    in    Egypt,    etc. 

1H.jO 10,52.10 

Stephens   {J.    L.)     Incidents   of  travel    in 

Egyjit  in  1«3().    2  v 10;?2.20 

Ta>ih»-{B.)  Egypt,  <'/c.  in  1874.  .  1081.26 
Thompson  (J.  F.)  rhotogra[)bic  views  of  E. 

18.54 1082.01 

Vohieii{C.  F.)   Travels  throngh  Egyi)t.  2  v. 

179.8 '  .     ;     1082.2:5 

—  Yoy.i{re  on  ficrypte.  '[Tn /lis  CE'ivres.]  ,5078. 27 
Jrandevuufs  iu   tlie  land  of   Ham.  ■\anon.'\ 

1858." 1093.09 

Warhnrton  (F.)     Crescent  and   the  cro.ss. 

1850 1082.17 

Ward  (A.)     Around    the  Pyramids,    1859- 

60 '.     .     .     1082.15 

Jl'hdtch/  {M,  L.)    More  about  ragged  life  in 

Egypt.      .     ." 1081.21 

—  Kagged  life  in  Egypt.     18o3    ,     IOSI.24 
Witkiiiiion  {Sir  J.  (1)    Handbooiv  for  E.  con- 
densed from   Modern    E.   and  Tliel)cs. 
1858,  [Murray's  Handl>ook.]  .  1082.09 

—  Modern      Egyjit     and     Thebes.     2     v. 

184:5..  .     .■  ■ 1076.14 

—  Xot(,'8  on  a  p.iTt  of  tho  fnstera  de.sert  of  upper 

E  .  witli  a  ni  ip.     [In  Royal  seoj;r.  soc.  .Tour- 

iial.  V.  a,  I8:«.] 90:t.()5 

5.'fi(ii(?o,iu  this  class,  Africi; -East  (Tlifi;— 


Nile ;— Pyramids ;— Suez  canal— Thebes. 

Also,  in  till!  iiencial  alplialut,  History  (Hii- 
verxat;— Ancient) ;— Hieroglyphics ;— Mum- 
mies. 

N^uti. — The  bfisb  monorriaph.s  oil  the  nnoient 
Esy ptians  for  the  jr<"ieral  rejulcr  ate  the  works 
of  Wi  kinsnn.  and  Kc.ndrick  Kearii's  and  Rug- 
sell's  are  briefer  conipend.s.  BunienK  work 
gives  orii^i  ml  materials  for  hist  iry.hM  Skaipe's 
isihuniost  popuUr  jreneral  hisutrical  uaiialive. 
Aiiioiiu  ili(>  many  ent('rtniniii>i  hooks  (U'.si'iip. 
tivcof  modern  Eu:ypt  WiMnsoh'i  iwa  the  beat 
and  most  coinprchrusive. 

For  the  rcUginn  of  Egypt,  -sw  Mythology 
(Ancient) ; —  Various  religions,  and  Pa- 
ganism (p.  U)0),  besides  tlie  works  ennnierateil 
above,  of  Jinnsen.  Pruiamond,  llerodutun,  Flu- 
tarc/i.  Priehard,  Wilkinson. 

For  articles  from,  2)eriodicals,  .see  Ulackwooil, 
V.  U)6,  18G9  (E.  and  Suez  canal);  v.  108,  lt<70 
(what  the  old  E'j:yptiaiis  knew  ;— How  they 
lived  and  died;  ^avt.);  Frasers  ina^.,  v.  tiO, 
18.)9  (Egyptian  and  sacred  chronology)  ;  v.  71, 
IflM  (lOgyptian  tale  of  400;J  years  ago,  by  C.  W. 
Goodwill)  ;  Cambridge  essays,  lf<56  (Hieiatio 
papyri,  by  C.  W.  Goodwin)';  v.  7-,>.  18(ij  (Let- 
ters from  E.,  18G.5)  ;  n.  s.,  v.  1,  1870  (Aniudinog 
Nili  and  Suez  canal,  by  \V.  H.  Knssell) ;  Lou- 
don qii.  rev  ,  Oi;t..,  1874,', and  Littell,  lf74,  v.  4 
(Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead)  ;  Nat.  (jn.  lor., 
V.  (),  18()3  (Arts  and  .sciences  among  the  E.);  N. 
A.  rev.,  v.  9:5,  18(il  (Burial,  etc.);  v.  90.  Ir^BJ 
(Egyptology) ;  V.  109,  1,8C9  (Coast  (d'  E  ,  and  the 
Suez  canal):  North  Brit,  rev.,  v.  29,  18.')8  (K.  and 
Syria);  v.  .39,  1863  (Alex.andria  and  a  gliiniisn  of 
E.);  Q  i.ar.  rev.,  v.  lo."),.  lei.VJ  (Biiusen'u  E.  and 
the  (chronology  of  Bible). 

Tn  fiction  see  Romance  "f  ancient  history. 
Egy[it.  2  v.  [244.141;  Gautier's  iiomauceofii 
niuniniy  [194. 17|  ;  Ebers'  danghierof  an  Egyp- 
tian king  |181.42| ;  Terrasson's  Sethos  (Coiirt 
of  Memphis)  [.57i:i.l.5] ;  Kingsley's  Hyinuin 
[221  17]  ;  and  for  modern  eh:uactirs,  About'8 
FelUlh  (112.0.'))  :  De  Leon's  Askams  Ka.ssis,  j 
tlieCopt(172.39|:  Muehlbaoh's  M"hamnied  All  , 
[232.7PJ;  Palgrave's  Hermann  Agha  [234.lidJ   1 

Elizabeth,  [X.  J.)  j 

HafJirJd  {F.  F.)   History  of  E.    l-^fi^  .  6^2.13  j 


ENGLAND,  AND  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT.  j 

XoTK.— The  arrniiLrement  of  subdivisions  of  tliis  subject  is  as  fcdlows:— I.  Census.  II.  ConstitU- f 
tion  and  Government.  HI.  Court  and  Official  Registers  (p.  308).  IV.  Foreign  Policy  (p.  30ti).] 
V.  History.    I.  General  Works  (p.  308).    VI.  History.  2.  By  Periods  (p.  :)U9).    VIL  Historical' 

Collections,  incliiding  the  '  Master  of  the  R(dls'  scries  <d' r'alenilars  iiud  Chronicles.     VIII.  Material! 

Resources  ani  Progress  (p  3i3).  rx.  National  Qualities  (p.  3i3).  X.  Nival  History  (p  3H).} 
XL  Parliamentary  Debates  and  Sessional  Papers  ()).  314).  XII.  Parliamentary  Law  andj 
Boroughs  (p.  3H).  xill.  Parliamentary  Reform  (p.  3i4).  XIV.  Parliamentary  Registers.j 
and  Personal  History  (p.  3U).  xv.  Parties  'P''i4).  XVI.  Social  Manners,  and  Condition  of, 
the  People  (p-  ;!i4).  X  Vll.  Travels  and  Description  (p.  3i4).  Xvm.  Treaties  and  Diplomaticj 
Documents  (p-  3I0): 


I.  Census. 

LvwiH  (.7)  Digest  of  the  E.  census  of  1871. 
H" 5928.17 

II.  Constitution  and  Government. 

Alien  (J.)  Inquiry  into  the  rise  and  growth 
of  tlie  royal  prerog:itive  in  lOiighind. 
New  ed.  Added,  Character  of  king 
Eadwig.     1.S49 5718  02 


Bagehot  (TV.)  The  English  constitntion 
18i)7.    ....;:...     5717.1: 

Freenuni  ( F.  A.)  The  growth  of  tlie  EngUsljj 
constitntion      1872.      .      .      .     5712.1H 

Geuninv  and  complete  colh^ction  of  the  pro, 
tests  made  in  the  House  of  Inril.s.  [164  j 
to  1717.]  2  V.  Ellin.,  1748.  12".      472.0: 

UalUuv.  (//.)  Constitutional  history  of  & 
[1485-1760.]     1851.      .      .     .     .5044.2 

Lcckie  (G.  A'.)  Essay  on  the  practice  of  the  Hri 
ish  government;  distinguished  from  litf| 
alistract  theory.  1817.  [Pampleteer.  "I 
10  J     ....    ■ Mo-iAi 
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iir.— xi:\v  voiiiv  apprk^^cicks'  liimiakv  cataloi^ue. 

It  is  now  fiiMKMally  ailiiiitted  by  librarians  that  a  complete  catalo^juo 
should  f?ive  iiiforiiiatioii  as  to  the  author,  title,  and  subject  of  every 
book.  It  is  also  aijreod  tliat  authors  aud  titles  can  bd  exhibited  in  the 
most  iiitelli.uible  and  satisfactory  manner  only  by  means  of  an  alpha- 
lietical  catalo.mie;  but  on  the  third  i)oint,  tliatof  the  subject  of  the  book, 
there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  prominent  schemes  or  methods  to  which  all  the  plans  proposed 
may  be  reduced,  and  these  are,  first,  the  systematic  catalogue;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  dictionary  or  alphabetical  catalogue. 

It  is  generally  assumed  by  the  partisans  of  each  of  these  plans  that 
each  catalogue  is  coni[)lete  in  itself  and  adequate  to  supply  all  the 
information  of  the  other.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  before  examining 
the  method  of  each  catalogue,  to  ascertain  wliether  there  are  not  funda- 
mentally ditierent  kinds  of  subjects,  because,  if  this  is  so,  it  may  turn 
oat  that  each  kind  may  need  a  different  mode  of  treatment.  This,  as 
!  we  shall  see,  is  actually  the  case.    • 

The  objects  upon  which  human  knowledge  is  based,  whether  apper- 
taining to  the  external  world  of  the  senses,  or  to  the  internal  world  of 
,  thoughts,  can  be  viewed  from  two  standpoints. 

I     In  the  first  place,  each  object  may  be  viewed  as  complete  in  itself,  as 
I  standing  alone,  or  as  a  totality  —  as  a  concrete  unit; 
I     Secondly,  objects  may  be  viewed  in  their  relation  to  other  objects,  or 
I  as  parts  of  an  abstract  unit. 

I  ■  Now,  it  is  evident  that  classification  is  nothing  but  the  formation  of 
labstract  units,  by  abstracting  from  concrete  objects  characteristics  they 
ihave  in  common  and«uniting  them  in  groups  or  classes.  Classification 
lis,  therefore,  necessarily  abstract,  and  demands  for  its  exhibition  an 
(abstract  method.  If  we  then  unite  the  different  abstractions  or  classes 
111  higher  abstractions,  and  arrange  the  whole  in  the  order  of  its  various 
benera  and  species,  we  get  a  systematic  scheme  of  all  our  abstractions 
br  classes,  and  also  a  skeleton  of  the  systematic  catalogue,  the  plan  of 
vhich  we  will  now  examine. 

The  systematic  catalogue,  as  its  name  implies,  divides  the  whole  field 

if  knowledge  into  a  system  of  classes  or  departments,  with  subdivisions 

n  each,  the  i)lace  of  each  division  being  fixed  according  to  its  greater 

r  less  degree  of  dependence  or  relation  to  other  classes.    All  the  books 

lating  to  a  class  are  here  brought  together,  and  if  the  special  student 

any  science  or  art  wishes  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  library  on  his 

idy,  he  has  only  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  his  si)ecialty  in  the 

iieral  scheme  to  find  all  he  needs  brought  together  within  the  compass 

a  few  pages,  the  whole  arranged  in  the  natural  order  of  its  various 

irts,  and  in  close  proximity  to  other  related  classes  which  often  throw 

•'at  light  on  the  subject  in  hand.     As  most  classed  catalogues  have 

eSxed  a  synopsis  or  index  of  the  scheme  of  classification,  it  is  not  so 
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difficult  a  mutter  as  has  been  represented  to  ascertain  where  to  find  a 
given  class;  and,  assuredly,  the  great  convenience  of  finding,  at  one 
glance,  all  one  needs,  counterbalances  the  small  labor  necessary  in  read- 
ing a  brief  synopsis,  especially  as  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
after  once  mastering  the  scheme,  can  readily  turn  to  any  class  he  wants. 

It  is  then  quite  clear  that  the  sole  function  of  the  systematic  cata- 
logue is  to  indicate  what  books  there  are  on  certain  classes,  and  to 
.arrange  these  classes  in  systematic  order.  In  a  word,  the  information 
it  gives  is  wholly  general.  Its  methoil  and  principles  being  abstract,  it 
cannot  transcend  its  limits  and  exhibit  individual  topics  which  are  con- 
crete. These  demand  an  altogether  different  and  dicunetrically  opposed 
mode  of  treatment. 

If  we  wish  to  know,  for  instance,  all  there  is  in  the  library  about  | 
such  concrete  objects  as  horses,  plants,  tobacco,  iron,  England,  etc.,  we 
should  be  obliged,  in  a  systematic  catalogue,  to  look  in  numerous 
classes.  And  even  if  we  knew  exactly  in  which  particular  classes 
books  on  these  topics  were  to  be  found,  we  should  often  need  to  read 
through  all  the  titles  of  a  class,  because  the  classification  being  based 
on  abstract  principles,  the  subdivisions  are  necessarily  abstract  also, 
and  seldom  coincide,  in  name  even,  with  individual  objects.  There  is, 
then,  but  one  course  to  pursue.  There  being  no  bond  of  union  between 
individual  topics  when  they  are  viewed  as  wholes  standing  alone,  or  as 
concrete  units,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  them  in  some  arbitrary  wiiy 
in  order  to  find  them  readily,  and  this  can  be  best  done  by  selecting  tin- 
names  of  the  individuals  and  placing  them  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
when  we  have  done  this  we  have  produced  the  second  form  of  catalogue 
namely,  the  dictionary  or  alphabetical  catalogue  of  subjects. 

In  the  dictionary  catalogue  the  idea  of  classification  is  abandonei 
altogether,  every  subject  being  arranged  under  its  most  specific  heaij 
according  to  the  alphabetic  order  of  its  name.     Class  headings  also  ap- 
pear, but  they  contain  not  a  complete  list  of  books  thereon,  but  merely 
tr.eatises  on  the  class  as  a  whole,  or  general  works.   In  short,  every  heaii 
ing  is  treated  exhaustively,  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  wliohi 
although  classification  itself  is  admitted  to  be  foreign  to  the  genius  v 
this  form  of  catalogue,     Numerous  cross  references  are  introduced  froi 
one  topic  to  a  related  one,  or  to  subordinate  topics,  and  tiiis  is  supposel 
to  be  a  sufficient  snbstitute  for  classification.     This,  however,  is  a  mij 
take..    Classitication,  as  has  been  shown,  concerns  itself  oidy  with  a; 
stract  parts  of  objects,  and  for  this  reason,  an  object  necessarily  falls  | 
numerous  classes;   the  dictionary  catalogue,  on    the  contrary,  vie^j 
every  subject  as  a  concrete  whole.     It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  ref 
from  the  name  of  a  class  to  the  concrete  objects  comprised  wifhiii  | 
because  these  belong  in  the  class  only  under  a  certain  aspect,  and  the'j- 
fore  a  list  of  refeiences  under  a  class,  say  Botany,  if  followt^d  out  and  ti3 
various  headings  were  all  arranged  under  one  head,  would  notconstitiJ 
a  class  list  of  botany,  but  would  be  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  bocs 
from   totallv  different   classes.     Again,  supposing  an  inquirer  con  , 
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lUKler  each  roloicMico,  vSeloct  exactly  what  related  to  liis  i)aiticuhir  chiss, 
wliat  an  iiueniiinable  labor  that  wouhl  lu',  coiiii)arc(l  to  the  one  refereuce 
iu  the  systematic  catalogue  ! 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  each  Corni  of  cataUifjiie  is  incomplete, 
or,  rather,  that  each  is  comph'te  as  far  as  its  limits  allow  it  to  .yo.  Each 
is  admirable  in  its  way  —  the  one  lor  jjeneral  information  concerning 
classes,  and  the  other  for  si)ecitic  inforniation  coucerning"  individuals. 
The  method  cf  the  one  is  abstract  and  that  of  the  other  is  concrete,  and 
as  both  methods  cannot  be  united  without  doing  violence  to  the  i)riu- 
ciples  upon  which  each  is  based,  and  yet  the  information  given  by  each  is 
eipially  necessary,  we  must  accept  both  as  co  ordinate  parts  of  one  whole. 

A  i)erfe(!t  catalogue  should,  then,  have  two  parts,  the  one  systematic 
or  classed,  and  tlie  other  ali)liabetical.  The  first  part  should  contain  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  books,  arranged  in  the  order  of  classification, 
with  subdivisions,  which  need  not,  however,  be  unnecessarily  minute,  as 
the  purpose  of  this  i)art  is  simply  to  give  general  information,  and  for 
the  attainment  of  this  end  a  few  subdivisions  are  sufficient.  There 
should  be  prefixed  a  synopsis  of  the  scheme  of  classification,  so  that  the 
1  place  of  each  class  can  be  readily  found. 

The  second   part,  or  alphabetical   catalogue,  should  contain,  first,  a 
I  complete  list  of  all  the  individual  authors  with  their  works  in  subalpha- 
)  betical  order;  secondly,  the  titles  of  all  such   books  as  do  not  clearly 
'  iudicate  the  subject  treated  of;  thirdly,  it  should  contain  (1)  individual 
[subjects  or  toi)ics,  with  lists  of  all  the  books  thereon,  whether  stated  in 
;the  title  or  onlj- implied ;    (2)  class  headings  maybe  introduced,  but 
{simply  as  references  to  Part  1,  so  that  any  one  wishing  to  find  a  (jlass  in 
;Part  1  could  do  so  in  two  ways,  first  by  means  of  the  synopsis  prefixed 
|to  Part  1,  or,  secondly,  by  referring  to  its  name  in  Part  2 ;    (3)  cross 
ireferences,  as  in  the  ordinary  dictionary  catalogue. 
1    Someconcrete  topics,  as  England,  America,  and  the  names  of  countries 
generally  would  not  need  to  have  all  the  books  relating  to  them  brought 
iiinder  one  view,  because,  in  the  first  place,  this  would  require  consider- 
able space,  and,  secondly,  it  would  answer  every  purpose  if  in  all  cases, 
vhen  a  part  of  a  concrete  topic  is  also  a  subdivision  of  a  class  in  the 

^teinatic  division,  a  reference  were  made  to  Part  1.  Thus  if  there 
,vere,  in  the  first  part,  such  subclasses  as  English  History,  English  Lan- 
'rnage,  etc.,  there  might  appear  in  the  alphabetical  catalogue,  under  the 

adiiig  England,  such  references  as  this : 

England:  For  History— tSeeC\i\9,^li.\. 

Language  —  See  Class  W.  2. 
Ecclesiastical  History — /S^ee  Class  Yc.  3. 

If,  however,  there  w^ere  no  subclasses  such  as  the  foregoing  in  Part 

a  mere  reference  to  the  classes  in  which  these  subjects  were  included 

"uld  not  be  sufficient;  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  give  a  complete 

't  of  all  the  books  on  England. 

The  system  thus  briefly  explained  is  carried  out  in  detail,  although  in 
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C 


Science..  \ 


Main  Divisions. 


Social  and  political  sciences 


Natural  sciences  and  useful  arts 


Art 


Pbildsopby. 

Theology. 
C  Jurisprudence. 
I  Politics. 
I  Social  science. 
[  Philology. 
^  Mathematics. 
I  Physics. 
<J  Natural  history, 
j  IMedicine. 
[  Useful  arts. 
^  Fine  arts. 
I  Poetry. 
I  Prose  fiction. 


[  Literary  miscellany. 

\  Geograi)hy  and  travel 
History ■{  Civil  history.  i 

[^  Biography. 

C  Polygraphs. 
Appendix ■{  Cyclopredias. 

[  Periodicals.  j 

'  An  extended  explanation  and  defense  of  Dr.  Harris's  system  of  cla.ssificatiou  wil  * 
found  in  tbe  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  for  1870,  vol.  iv,  p.  114  ttseq. 


(September,  1874.)  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  answers  all  the  possible 
and  legitimate  inquiries  that  can  be  directed  to  a  catalogue,  whether 
general  or  specific,  in  the  shortest  and  most  direct  manner.  If  Professor 
Abbot's  criterion  for  a  good  catalogue  be  admitted,  namely,  that  "  That  : 
is  unquestionably  the  best  catalogue  which  enables  a  person  most  readily 
and  completely  to  ascertain  what  the  library  contains  relating  to  the 
subject  of  his  inquiry,"  the  catalogue  sj^stem  here  proposed  may  be  safely 
tried  by  such  a  standard.  For  it  certainly  enables  the  inquirer  to  find 
what  he  wants  "readily" — a  single  reference  being  sufficient,  whether 
the  information  sought  is  general  or  specific  —  and  "  completely,"  since 
in  all  cases  the  subjects,  whether  concrete  or  abstract,  contain  all  the 
books  thereon  in  the  library. 

IV.— CATALOGUE  OF  ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARr. 

The  system  of  classification  adopted  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Public- 
School  Library  of  St.  Louis  is  a  modification  of  the  Baconian  plan 
for  which  the  library  is  indebted  to  William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  and,  ex  officio,  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
library,  1  The  main  divisions  and  the  method  in  which  the  minor  classes 
are  subordinated  to  the  general  heads,  are  shown  in  the  following 
schedule : 

SYSTEM   OF   CLASSIFICATION. 


I 


Catalogues  and  Cataloguing. 


GCl 


The  foregoinpf  classes  are  again  divided  into  subclasses,  numbered  one 
to  one  linndrod,  which,  in  some  instances,  and,  indeed,  wherever  desira- 
able,  are  still  more  minutely  subdivided.  Thus,  under  Natural  history, 
Class  .lO  is  Zoiilogy;  50  a,  Vertebrates;  50  « 1,  Mammals;  etc. 

Followinj;-  is  an  example  of  subdivision  in  the  above  scheme,  nuder 
History  : 

HISTORY. 


Geography  and  Travels. 

Geography. 

a.  Ancient. 

h.  ^Modern. 
]  'oijayes. 

a.  Circumnavigations. 

b.  Collections  of  Voyages. 
Travels  in  America. 

a.  North  America. 

b.  United  States. 

c.  British  America. 

d.  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
€.   West  Indies. 

/.  South  America. 
Europe. 

a.  British  Islands. 

b.  France  and  Netherlands. 

c.  Switzerland  (and  Alps)  aud 

Italy. 

d.  Germany. 

€.   Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 

and  Iceland. 

/.  Russia  and  Poland. 

//.  Turkey  and  Greece. 

h.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Asia. 

a.  Turkey  and  Armenia. 

b.  S,>ria  and  Arabia. 

c.  Central  and  Northern  Asia. 

d.  Chinese  Empire  and  Japan. 

e.  India. 
Africa. 

a.  Egyi)t,    Nubia,    and  Abys- 

sinia. 

b.  Barbary  States  £fnd  Great 
Desert. 

e.  Central  Africa. 


d.  Southern  Africa. 
Travels  in  i^everal  Quarters  of  the 
Globe. 

a.  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

b.  Both  Hemispheres. 

c.  Oceanica. 

Civil  History. 

Gompends  and  General  History. 

a.  Chronology'. 

b.  Philosophy  of  History. 
Ancient  History. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

a.  General. 

b.  Settlements    and    Colonial 

History. 

c.  Revolutionary  Period. 

d.  Civil  War. 

e.  Particular    States,  Territo- 

ries, and  Cities. 
America  at  Large. 

a.  Aborigines. 

b.  Canadas. 

c.  Spanish  North  America. 

d.  South  America. 
British  History. 

a.  England. 

b.  Scotland. 

c.  Ireland. 
Europe. 

a.  Fratice  and  Switzerland. 

b.  Germany,  Netherlands,  and 

Scandinavia. 

c.  Sclavonic  Nations. 

d.  Southern    Europe,   (Italy, 

Spain,  etc.) 

e.  Turkey  aud  Greece. 
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HISTORY  — Coiitiuaed. 


Asia  at  Large. 

a.  British  ludia. 

h.  China  and  Japan. 
Ristorica I  Miscellany. 

a.  (yostunies  and  Iconology. 

1).  Crusades. 

c.   Wars  and  Campaigns. 


d.  Se(iret  Societies. 
Biography. 

a.  Collections    and    Dictiona- 

ries of. 

b.  Individual  Biography. 

c.  Correspondence. 

d.  Genealogy  and  Heraldry. 


Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  long  existed  among  librarians  as  to  the 
practicability  of  a  philosophical  scheme  of  classification  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  books.  After  five  years  of  trial,  the  system  adopted  in  the 
Public  School  Library  continues  to  commend  itself  for  the  readiness  with 
which  it  imparts  to  the  users  of  the  library  the  information  they  may 
desire  by  bringing  together,  under  one.  or  two  heads,  all  the  books 
likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  their  investigation.  In  this 
particular  is  claimed  its  superiority  over  the  so  called  subalphabetical 
or  dictionary  system,  as  a  glance  at  the  synopsis  of  classification  will  at 
once  indicate  to  the  reader  where  to  look  for  the  class  in  which  he  may 
be  sure  to  find  all  the  works  or  references  to  works  relating  to  the  mat- 
ter of  which  he  is  in  quest. 


m 


CHAPTER     XXIX. 
ON  INDEXING  PERIODICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


BY  PROF.   OTIS   II.    UOBINSOX, 

Librarian  of  the  Univcmity  of  Rochester. 


NKCKSSITV  and  value  OV  IXDKXHS  —  Xo  COMPr.KTK  PHINTKD  IXDKX  TO  PKKfODICALS  — 

Cakd  IXDKX — Description'  ok  the  plax  ix  csk  by  the  author  —  Cake  kkquired 

IN  PKKPAHIXr.  IXDEXES  —  "  FaXCY"  TITLES  — SUfiGESTIOXS  EOK  CO-OPEKATIOX  AMOXG 
LIUKAI.IES. 

It  is  clearly  tbe  duty  of  a  librarian  so  to  conduct  bis  library  tbat 
everything-  it  contains  shall  be  accessible  to  every  reader,  and  tbat  with 
as  little  inconvenience  as  possible.  It  is  often  asked,  How  many  books 
have  you  ?  or,  Have  you  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  ?  Would  it 
not  be  equally  pertinent  to  ask,  What  means  have  you  adopted  to  make 
your  books  most  useful  ?  Until  this  question  is  answered  the  working 
power  of  no  library  can  be  correctly  estimated. 

In  a  college  library  est)ecially  it  is  important  that  as  little  effort  as 
possible  be  recpiired  of  the  reader.  This  is  true  chiefly  because  here  a 
niiijority  of  the  readers  are  likely  to  be  persons  of  so  little  experience, 
and  such  slight  knowledge  of  the  value  of  books,  that  they  are  willing  to 
make  but  very  little  effort  to  find  what  their  highest  interest  requirf-s 
tbein  to  read.  And  besides,  in  a  college  library  the  readers  are  not  only 
learning  what  and  how  to  read,  but  they  are  also  learning,  some  of  them 
at  least,  how  to  consult  a  library  —  how  to  find  in  it  all  it  contains  of 
value  on  a  given  subject.  This  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant  part  of 
a  student's  education,  and  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  make  it 
attractive  and  easy. 

With  special  reference  to  this  work  we  may  diviele  the  books  of  a 
library  into  two  general  classes,  as  follows  : 

I.  Books  which  are  continuous  throughout  on  the  same  subject,  or  on 
kindred  subjects;  as  biographies,  histories,  etc. 

II.  Books  which  are  made  up  of  parts  not  closely  related  to  each 
other;  as  cyclopicdias,  dictionaries,  periodicals,  essays,  etc. 

Of  the  first  class,  the  titles  form,  or  ought  to  form,  a  sufficient  general 
index  to  the  contents,  so  that  a  well  prepared  catalogue  is  all  that  is 
it-quired.     The  second  class  may  be  subdivided  into: 
«.  Books  whose  parts  are  arranged  on  a  well  understood  plan  ;  as 
Nclopiedias,  chronological  tables,  etc. 
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b.  Books  which  are  composed  of  parts  on  widely  different  subjects, 
and  arranged  on  no  definite  plan;  such  as  magazines,  collections  of  es- 
says or  lectures,  etc. 

The  former  of  these  subclasses  consists  strictly  of  works  of  reference, 
and  must  be  within  the  reach  of  readers  for  consultation  at  all  times. 
No  special  device  is  necessary"  to  make  their  contents  accessible. 

Of  the  second  class  we  may  say  that  their  titles  give  no  clew  to  what 
thej^  contain,  so  that  a  catalogue  avails  little  or  nothing;  nor  can  one 
easily  hunt  up  a  given  subject  in  them,  for  lack  of  order  among  their 
l^arts. 

The  value  of  the  last  class  of  books  mentioned,  especially  to  a  stu- 
dent, can  hardly  be  overstated.  In  these  days  men  of  learning  are  push- 
ing their  investigations  in  every  direction.  The  results  of  these  inves- 
tigations knock  imperatively  at  every  college  door.  College  faculties  are 
often  at  their  wits'  end  to  decide  how  far  the  old,  time  honored  curricu- 
lum shall  give  place  to  modern  researches.  The  tendency,  I  think,  is  to 
make  the  regular  course  cover  all  that  is  new  by  lectures  supi)lementary 
to  the  old.  This  makes  an  extraordinary  demand  upon  the  time  and 
strength  of  student  as  well  as  teacher.  It  is  desirable  that  a  student 
be  as  good  a  linguist  and  mathematician  to-day  as  was  the  college  stu- 
dent one  hundred  years  ago,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  acquire  a  fair 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  geology,  and  zoology,  etc.,  of  which  such 
student  never  dreamed.  And,  besides,  he  must  be  up  to  date  in  the 
ever  increasing  practical  applications  of  what  is  learned  in  theory.  In 
short,  the  tield  of  study  is  rapidly  widening,  while  the  period  allotted 
to  student  life  remains  nearly  the  same.  What  is  demanded,  therefore, 
is  knowledge  in  nut  shells.  There  is  na  time  to  waste.  The  classical 
student  needs  the  mature  essays  of  Arnold  and  Hadley  to  settle  forever 
the  questions  which  arise  in  his  reading  and  help  him  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect classical  taste;  the  student  of  science  cannot  <lo  without  the  lec- 
tures and  fragments  of  Helmholtz,  and  Herschel,  and  Tyndall;  and  both 
must  have  the  reviews,  and  magazines,  and  reports  of  learned  societies 
without  stint.  I  would  say  nothing  to  disparage  extended  courses  of 
general  reading,  but  this  work  of  supplementing  a  college  course  during 
the  period  of  student  life  must  be  largely  done  by  the  use  of  mono-  j 
graphs.  I 

Besides  the  circumstances  of  the  student,  the  character  of  this  class] 
of  books  also  commends  them.     Ev^erybody  knows  that  the  best  pro-| 
ductions  of  many  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  today  appear  in  the  form  ptj 
essays  and  magazine  articles.     The  tendency  toward  this  style  of  writing 
is  increasing.     It  is  known  that  a  two  or  three  hour  article  will  be  read 
while  a  volume  would  not  be  touched.     The  monthly  and  quarterly  are 
also  coming  to  be  almost  the  sole  place  for  the  tirst  scientific  statemeutj 
of  discovery.     They  are  therefore  the  most  convenient  means  of  study- 
ing the  history  of  discovery  and  opinion  —  and,  I  might  also  add,  general 
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history  — (Imiiiii  tli;it  most  (lillicult  period  wliicli  lies  between  the  opheiue. 
ral  newspaper  and  the  well  written  volume.' 

liut  the  practical  value  of  books  depends  largely  upon  tlie  facility 
with  which  they  may  be  used.  I  have  said  that  when  the  titles  of  books 
do  not  clearly  sng<j^est  their  contents,  a  <;eneral  catalogue  is  of  little  use 
in  linding  what  they  contain  on  a  given  subject.  Suppose  that  in  a 
library  of  20,001)  volumes  there  are  2,000  of  this  class,  and  that  they 
contain,  on  an  average,  tive  valuable  essays  to  a  volun>e,  you  have  then 
10,(KK>  essays,  or  half  as  many  as  there  are  volumes  in  the  library,  whose 
value  is  far  above  the  average  of  the  library.  Every  reader  knows  that 
these  2,000  volumes,  or  10,000  essays,  contain  something  on  nearly  every 
subject  he  wishes  to  investigate,  but  how  shall  he  make  them  give  down 
what  they  contain  on  any  particular  subject  ?  I  remember,  when  a  col- 
lege student,  spending  many  a  leisure  hour  looking  through  the  tables 
ot  contents  of  these  books,  volume  by  volume,  and  noting  the  volume 
and  page  of  such  as  came  within  the  range  of  my  study.  Tedious  though 
it  was  to  spend  my  reading  hours  in  this  way,  I  was  recompensed.  It  is 
especially  un[)leasant  to  one  making  such  a  search  to  feel  that,  however 
far  he  has  gone,  the  very  next  volume  may  contain  what  is  to  him  more 
valuable  than  all  he  has  found  ;  or  to  look  through  whole  sets  of  books 
for  some  half  forgotten  essay  and  fail  to  find  it  at  all.  Until,  therefore, 
these  books  are  properly  indexed,  readers  are  subjected  to  a  vast  waste 
of  time  or  to  the  loss  of  their  use  altogether.  The  great  majority  will 
choose  to  suli'er  the  loss. 

Where  there  is  such  a  demand,  one  naturally  looks  for  a  supply  of 

printed  indexes,  with  supplements  kept  carefully  up  to  dat(\     But  he 

I  looks  in   vain.     The  onl^'  comprehensive  general   index  to  periodical 

I  literature  is  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Poole,  at  the  Boston  Athen;Buni 

I  Library.    That  was  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  now 

oat  of  print.     I  know  of  no  general  index  to  the  vast  number  of  liter 

aryand  scientific  papers  which  have  been  bound  into  volumes  with  such 

titles  as  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Reports  of  Learned  Societies,  etc.     Mr. 

Poole  has  been  urged  to  complete  the  supplement  to  his  index,  which 

he  began  some  years  ago,  and  which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to  make,  but 

other  duties  so  press  upon  his  time  that  he  gives  no  encouragement  that 

lie  will  be  able  to  do  anything  further  in  this  direction.     And,  besides, 


'  Since  wiitiii<5  ^^*^  ubove  I  have  accidentally  met  with  the  following,  from  tho  report 
t'>r  lr<7l  of  the  libraiiun  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Sxin  Francisco.  It 
^  8o  clear  and  pointed  that  I  cannot  resist  making  a  note  of  it. 

"A  thorough  collection  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day  constitutes  a  part  of 
very  library  of  note,  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  importaut  and  useful.  Its  value 
•  '1  a  public  library  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  offers  the  student  an  epitome  of  all 
liistory,  science,  and  art  in  the  past  and  a  continuation  of  the  saute  in  every  depart- 
ment, even  to  the  present  day.  It  contains  the  latest  improv-en>ent  or  adv^ance  in  .sci- 
'iice,  the  freshest  turn  of  thought.  With  a  completion  of  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical 
I'iterature  to  date,  the  searcher  after  knowledge  would  have,  iu  a  complete  magazine 
'  '>llection,  a  store  of  information  inexhaustible  and  in  worth  beyond  all  computatiou." 
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the  great  barrier  to  a  complete  printed  index,  continued  from  year  to 
year,  is  that  it  would  not  pay.  Every  library  needs,  and  needs  very 
much,  an  index  to  its  own  books  of  the  class  described,  but  the  libraries 
are  too  few,  and  the  wants  of  nearly  all  too  tar  below  the  maximum  to 
warrant  publishers  in  keeping  a  general  index  up  to  date.  Moreover, 
should  th's  be  done,  the  annuals  would  soon  become  so  numerous  as  to 
make  their  consultation  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least. 

Next  to  a  continuous  catalogue,  every  library  needs  a  continuous 
index.  Where  printing  immediately  is  not  contemplated,  the  card 
system  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  for  the  catalogue.  After  quite  an 
extensive  correspondence  on  the  subject,  I  think  no  single  plan  has  been 
generally  adopted  for  the  index.  The  general  expectation  among  libra- 
rians seems  to  be  that  somebody  will  publish  a  general  index.  Various 
plans  have  been  tried  by  private  individuals  and  by  librarians,  but  none, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  free  from  serious  faults.  Two  requirements  must 
be  met— ease  of  continuation,  not  by  supi)lements,  but  the  new  always 
in  alphabetical  order  with  the  old,  and  convenience  of  reference.  For 
the  simple  puri)Ose  of  alphabetical  continuation,  the  card  system  is 
doubtless  the  best  for  either  catalogue  or  index;  but  for  convenience  of 
reference  it  is  far  behind  the  best.  Every  one  who  has  used  a  card 
catalogue  knows  that  the  inconvenience  of  turning  the  cards  one  by  one 
with  his  finger-ends  upon  their  edges,  especially  when  pressed  for  time, 
is  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  use.  What  is  wanted  is  the  form  of  a 
book,  that  the  leaves  may  be  slipped  easily  and  rapidly  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  and  the  titles  or  references  always  stand  out  plain 
to  the  eye. 

The  plan  I  have  adopted  is  designed  to  meet  both  the  requisitions 
mentioned  above,  provision  being  made,  however,  for  the  insertion  of  j 
new  references,  not  from  day  to  day,  but  only  once  or  twice  a  year.  | 
My  plan  was  matured  and  my  old  index  copied  and  put  into  working  | 
order  in  the  new  form  in  the  summer  vacation  of  1873.     It  then  con- 
tained  not  far  from  ten  thousand  references.     It  proved  so  convenient 
and  useful  the  following  year,  both  to  students  and  other  readers,  tliat, 
when  the  vacation  of  1874  came,  I  inserted  in  it  the  titles  of  the  articles  j 
of  every  valuable  book  of  the  class  mentioned  in  the  library.     It  now  J 
contains  little  less  than  fifteen  thousand  references,  or  more  than  the  j 
number  of  volumes  in  the  entire  library.     The  facility  with  which  it  ! 
can  now  be  kept  up  to  date  will  appear  below.  ' 

The  universal  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received,  together  with 
numerous  suggestions  that  it  ought  to  be  more  widely  known,  has 
induced  me  to  prepare  the  following  description  of  it. 

Its  general  ai»pearance  is  that  of  a  number  of  volumes  in  manuscript 
lying  about  three-fourths  open  in  a  case  so  constructed  as  to  have  ai 
place  set  ai)art  for  each  volume.     The  volumes  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  and  fastened  in  the  case.    The  case  is  screwed  to  its  place 
so  as  to  be  a  fixture  in  the  library,  where  it  is  easily  accessible  to  all. 
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The  volumes,  which  apinMr  to  be  well  boiuid  as  they  lie  in  the  ease,  are 
really  only  tied  toj^ether  hrnily  with  binder's  thread.  With  this  arrange- 
ment it  is  easy  to  cut  them  apart,  insert  the  new  references  in  proper 
order,  and  tie  thetn  up  again,  once  or  twice  a  year.  The  following 
diaurams  will  serve  for  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  several  parts 
ami  their  uses. 


Drydl-n,&enius  OF.     E.R.  102:1. 

AND    HIS    TIMES,   W.R.  63;i96. 


Fig.  1. 

Let  Fig.  1  represent  the  form  of  the  leaves  on  which  it  is  written.  Their 
size  is  S  inches  by  5.}.  They  are  ruled  on  one  side  with  nine  lines  to  the 
page,  with  a  cross  rule  one  inch  from  the  right  edge.  This  margin  is 
required  for  the  tying,  and  is  punched,  as  repieseuted  by  the  dots,  the 
holes  in  each  pair  being  about  half  an  inch  apart.  Only  those  subjects 
are  put  upon  a  page  which  have  the  same  first  or  leading  word.  A 
large  part  of  most  of  the  pages  is,  therefore,  left  blank  for  future  entries. 
I  have  found  the  most  convenient  mode  of  indexing  to  be,  first  to  draw 
off  the  titles  or  subjects  on  small  slips  of  paper,  one  title  on  a  slip,  then 
arrange  these  in  alphabetical  order  preparatory-  to  copying.  When  the 
index  has  once  been  begun  very  nmny  of  the  new  slips  which  are  i)re- 
pared  from  year  to  year  can  be  copied  on  the  pages  already  started. 
New  pages  are  always  to  be  started  for  those  subjects  which  have  new 
leading  words.  As  the  volumes  are  cut  apart  into  loose  leaves  at  the 
time  the  copying  is  done,  the  new  pages  so  started  can  be  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  with  the  old  before  tying  up  again,  reference  being 
bad  only  to  the  first  word.  Revisions  and  corrections  can  also  be  at- 
tended to  at  the  same  time. 

The  covers  of  the  volumes  are  prepared  with  special  reference  to  their 
t  atljustment  to  the  case,  from  which  they  are  never  removed  except  for  the 
l>eriodical  addition  of  new  matter.  Suppose  Fig.  1  to  be  enlarged  a  little 
tach  way,  and  it  will  fairly  represent  one  side  of  a  cover.  The  sides  are 
made  separate  and  connected  by  a  strap,  as  shown  hereafter.  This  half- 
•over  terminates  in  a  flexible  morocco  margin  which  is  punched  to  cor- 
lespond  with  the  leaves  so  as  to  be  tied  together  with  them.  The  mar- 
^'iu  is  made  wide  enough  to  leave  a  flexible  section  or  joint  above  the  tie. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  strong  morocco  strap,  nearly  as  wide  in  the  middle 
IS  the  covers,  and  punched  to  correspond  with  them.     The  distance,  a 
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h,  between  the  sets  of  holes  near  the  middle  is  two  or  three  inches, 
according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  book  to  be  bound.  The 
ends  are  about  two-thirds  as 
long,  from  h  to  c,  as  the  cov- 
ers, and  punched  so  as  to  be 
susi)ended  on  fixed  pins  in  the 
case,  as  shown  at  r  s,  Fig.  6.  ^^'^"  ^" 

The  two  sides  of  the  cover  are  now  sewed  to  this  strap  along  the  lines 
of  the  corresponding  holes  and  the  cover  is  complete. 


Fig.  3. 

Fig.  3  gives  an  outline  view  of  the  back  of  the  cover  when  finished, 
the  strap  being  laid  upon  the  two  sides  and  sewed  along  the  dotted 
lines. 

Fig.  4  gives  a  sectional  view  of  the  cover 
when  the  book  is  closed  and  placed  u|)on 
its  back.  Covers  can  be  prepared  in  this 
form  by  any  binder  at  a  small  expense,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

From  two  to  four  hundred  lesives  can  be 
clamped  within  a  cover  with  an  ordinary 
clami),  and  the  whole  sewed  or  tied  firmly 
in  a  few  minutes.  To  stiffen  the  volume 
when  so  bound,  and  to  protect  the  leaves 
from  being  injured  by  the  thread,  narrow 
brass  plates,  rei)resented  in  Fig.  5,  are 


^ 
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placed  outside  the  cover.  The  thread  being  drawn  several  times 
through  at  each  end,  and  tied  while  the  book  is  chuniMid,  will  hold  these; 
plates  firmly  against  the  sides  of  the  voluinjs,  and  form  altogether  a 
pretty  strong  binding.  The  principal  objection  to  this  whole  plan  would 
seem  to  be  the  necessity  of  rebinding  or  retying  once  or  twice  a  year. 
My  experience,  however,  is  that,  with  no  special  facilities,  one  can  tie 
them  up  at  the  rate  of  three  volumes  in  an  hour,  which  makes  the  work 
too  trifling  to  be  considered.    Your  compensation  is  that  you  have  your 
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iiulox  ill  till'  coiivonieiit  tonn  of  a  hooU,  and  all  in  al[)babetical  onler  up 
to  (late,  without  separate  supplements. 


Fig.  G. 
Fig.  7  represents  a  book  as  bound ;  below  it,  (Fig.  6,)  is  a  vacant  section 
of  the  case.  The  opening,  c  d,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  thickness,  a  h, 
(see  Fig.  2,)  of  the  book.  The  ends  of  the  morocco  strap,  m  ji,  are  now 
slipped  through  narrow  slits,  o  p,  Fig.  6,  in  the  inclined  boards  of  the 
case,  and  fastened  underneath  on  the  pins,  r  s.  The  book  then  lies 
partly  resting  on  the  boards  and  partly  suspended  by  the  strap,  as  rep- 


"\> 


Fig.  8. 


I  resented  in  Fig.  8.  The  inclination  of  the  boards  and  the  space,  c  d, 
Fig.  6,  between  them  are  such  as  to  allow  the  book  to  lie  open  far 
enough  for  convenient  use,  or  to  be  closed  at  pleasure  on  either  side, 
while  the  strap  still  holds  it  loosely  in  ifs  place. 

The  case  is  constructed  as  follows  :  For  a  single  row  of  the  volumes 
two  boards  are  cut  of  the  form  a  h,  Fig.  8.  Between  these  the  iu- 
cliued  boards  which  support  the  books  are  fitted  by  inserting  them  into 
(  grooves  or  furrows,  m  n,  o  p,  cut  for  the  purpose.  These  long  boards 
I  form  the  front  and  back  of  the  case,  the  books  lying  loosely  between 
them,  just  low  enough  to  secure  their  protection.  When  the  index  is 
large  enough  to  require  eight  volumes  or  more,  the  case  should  be  made 
for  two  or  three  rows;  otherwise  the  length  may  be  inconvenient.  No 
lid  is  required,  as  the  books  may  be  closed  for  protection  against  dust 
when  necessary. 

Fig.  9  represents  one  of  the  cases  I  am  now  using,  containing 
twelve  volumes  arranged  in  two  rows.  Each  volume  contains  about 
two  hundred  leaves,  the  spaces  in  the  case  being  large  enough,  however, 
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to  t'ontiiin  tlioin  easily  when  tlu'v  shall  liave  {jrown  to  twice  that  size. 
The  brass  plates  and  threads,  ami  all  the  binding  are  entirely  ont  of 
sight  beneath  tiie  case,  so  that  the  whole  i)re8enta  a  neat  appearance. 
The  references  are  written  on  the  left  side  oidy.  as  represented  in  Fig.  1; 
the  leading  or  catch  word  is  thus  always  first  in  view  as  the  leaves  are 
turned. 

To  make  this  description  complete,  it  should  be  added  that  the  refer- 
enees  to  periodical  literature  are  made  in  the  usual  way,  by  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  title,  the  number  of  the  volume,  and  the  page.  But 
the  references  to  the  volumes  of  n)iscellaneous  literature  require  either 
a  special  device  or  the  coi>yiiig  of  somewhat  long  titles  a  great  many 
times.  To  save  this  copying  and  to  condense  the  size  of  the  index  the 
following  plan  has  been  adopted  :  The  titles  of  the  volutnes  are  num- 
bered and  written  in  full  with  their  numbers  once  for  all,  in  a  bold  hand, 
ou  a  iarge  card  whicli  is  suspended  over  the  case.  The  references  are 
then  made  by  writing  two  numbers  after  the  subject  of  the  article,  one 
the  number  of  the  volume  on  the  card,  the  other  the  page  of  the  article. 
I  have  now  three  hundred  volumes  numbered  oii  my  card.  This  device 
siuiplities  the  work,  condenses  the  index,  and  prevents  mistakes  to  such 
an  extent  that  were  I  to  begin  the  whole  work  de  novo  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  adopt  it  for  all  the  books  indexed. 

When  the  covers  of  the  books  are  once  prepared  and  the  index  has 
been  begun,  the  work  of  keeping  it  up  in  any  ordinary  library-  is  neither 
long  nor  dii33cult.     It  may  properly  be  divided,  liowever,  into  two  parts; 
the  preparation  of  the  sli|)S  from  an  inspection  of  the  articles  or  essays  to 
he  indexed,  and  the  copying  of  them  and  arranging  and  recying  of  the 
I  volumes.     The  latter  requires  no  special  preparation  or  skill,  but  may  be 
I  done  by  any  careful  assistant.     The  preparation  of  the  slips,  on  the  other 
band,  requires  the  most  careful  attention  of  one  who  has  had  experience 
with  books.     He  must  decide  upon  the  leading  or  principal  word  of  the 
title,  and  the  best  condensed  forui  of  it,   without   hesitation;  he  uiust 
determine  what  titles  should  be  repeated  under  different  catch-words, 
,  and  what  articles  should  be  rejected  as  worthless;  he  must  be  able  to 
run  his  eye  over  the  book  notices  in  the  leading  reviews,  and  select  here 
I  and  there  one  which  amounts  to  a  brief  review,  omitting  the  rest ;  and, 
'  what  is  most  difficult  of  all,  he  must  be  able  to  make  titles  and  substi- 
tute them  for  a  vast  number  of  fancy  titles  which  would  be  meaningless 
1  in  an  index.    Think  of  a  valuable  historical  article  on  steam  navigation, 
:  written  for  one  of  the  British  quarterlies  at  the  time  the  Great  Eastern 
was  launched,  as  indexed  under  its  fimcy  title,  Triton  (The)  and  the 
Minnows;  or,  of  a  long  article  in  the  North  American  Eeview  at  the 
'lost'  of  the  war,  reviewing  the  liebellion  Record,  as  indexed  Scotch  the 
'^iiake  or  Kill  It,  or  Snake,  Scotch  or  Kill  it.     Some  writers  have  a 
fancy  for  such  taking  titles,  and  the  indexer  must  be  able  to  reject 
them  promptly,  and  substitute  whatever  his  own  judgment  dictates. 
Mr.  Poole  says  in  the  preface  to  his  iiidex,  "My  practice  has  been  to 
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ignore  entirely  all  previous  indexes  and  tables  of  contents;  and,  after 
an  inspection  of  the  article,  and,  if  necessary,  its  pernsal,  to  refer  to  it 
by  that  title  under  which  I  supposed  the  reader  would  be  most  likely  to 
look  for  ir." 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  may  be  allowed  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
co-operariou  which  is  possible  among  librarians  in  this  work  of  index- 
ing. We  may  suppose  that  the  most  important  of  the  periodical  and 
miscellaneous  literature  is  added  about  as  soon  as  i)ublished  to  nearly 
all  of  the  libraries  of  the  country,  and  the  less  important  to  many. 
Now,  as  the  principal  expense  of  keeping  a  running  index  to  this 
regular  accession  is  in  the  skilled  lal)or  of  j)repariug  the  slips  before 
copying,  this  work  should  be  done  once  for  all.  Let  some  librarian 
who  receives  about  all  of  this  kind  of  literature  that  is  worth  indexing, 
carefully  prepare  all  the  titles  tit  for  an  index,  and  keep  them  on  hand. 
Copies  could  then  be  made,  at  a  tcitling  expense,  of  such  portions  as 
any  other  librarian  might  order.  One  general  iiulexer  might  thus 
be  paid  for  great  thoroughness,  with  but  little  expense  to  the  several 
libraries  receiving  the  tides  from  him.  In  whatever  form  any  librarian 
might  choose  to  keep  his  index,  this  would  greatly  facilitate  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  materials  for  the  final  alphabetical  copy.  Same  might  have 
copies  made  upon  thin  slips,  suitable  for  pasting  into  blank  books  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  Others  might  prefer  to  have  the  titles  copied 
upon  cards  of  uniform  size,  and  fit  to  be  arranged  in  a  case,  in  the  form 
of  a  card  catalogue,  or  to  be  mixed  with  the  cards  of  their  catalogue. 
These  would  be  much  chea[)er  modes  than  the  one  I  have  adopted,  as 
described  above,  but  in  other  respects  much  less  satisfactory.  Still 
other  modes  of  converting  the  indexer's  titles  into  an  index  will  readily 
occur  to  any  librarian  who  considers  it  a  little ;  and  I  think  every  one 
would  realize  that  the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  a  running  index  was 
overcome  as  soon  as  he  could  purchase,  at  reasonable  rates,  copies  of 
such  well  prepared  titles. 
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iMPOr.TAXCK   OF    THE   SUBJECT  —  COI.LATIOX  OF    BOOKS  —  MATERIALS   FOR    BINDING  — 

WoRK.MAXsiHP  —  Styles   of   bixding  —  Haste  to  be  avoided  —  Maps,  charts, 

AND  ri.ATES  TO   BE    MOCXTED  —  RkSTORATIOX   OF   OLD    BOOKS  —  PRESERVATION   OF 

axxotatioxs  axd  autographs  —  Treatment  of  pamphlets. 

Next  to  the  selection-  and  utilization  of  books,  there  is  no  subject 
I  more  important  in  the  administration  of  a  public  library  than  the  bind- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  volumes.    Carelessness  or  neglect  of  the 
i  work  in  these  points  will  subject  any  collection  of  books  to  danger  and 
i  deterioration  which  may  end  in  the  loss  of  many  volumes.     However 
i  large  or  small  a  library  may  be,  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  its  cus- 
itodian  to  go  carefully  through  the  collection  at  frequent  intervals,  take 
I  oat  tbe  books  needing  repairs  or  rebinding,  and  to  see  to  it  that  none 
lis  damaged  beyond  recovery  before  the  proper  remedy  is  applied. 
I    Coincident  with  this  duty  should  be  the  careful  examination  of  each 
ibook  returned  from  the  hands  of  readers  before  it  is  replaced  upon  the 
Shelves.    Many  libraries  are  filled  with  imperfect  books,  from  which ' 
Dlates  or  leaves  are  missing,  having  fallen  out  by  the  wear  aiAl  tear  of 
!:he  volumes,  and  carelessness  or  some  worse  abuse  on  the  part  of  read- 
iifs.    This  mischief  should,  of  course,  be  watched  and  arrested  at  the 
.    threshold,  and  no  library  should  be  made  the  victim  of  tbe  joint  care- 
:    iessoess  of  its  officers  and  the  public.    No  rules  for  the  collection  of 
•    lines  or  the  replacement  of  damaged  books  are  of  any  value  unless  reg- 
L    ilarly  and  systematically  enforced  ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  a  cur- 
•ry  examination,  at  least,  of  each  volume  as  it  is  returned  from  the 
luds  of  the  reader. 

Equally  essential  is  it  to  good  library  management  that  every  book 
■quired  by  purchase  or  otherwise  be  carefully  collated  before  being 
italogued  or  placed  upon  the  shelves.  Missing  signatures,  misplaced 
ives,  or  abstracted  plates  and  maps  are  of  extremely  common  occur- 
ice  in  any  lot  of  books  purchased  or  newly  received  from  whatever 
arter.     tSuch  imperfections  can  be  detected  only  by  a  thorough  colla- 

IVn,  page  by  page.  In  the  case  of  recent  publications  wanting  in  leaves 
t  illustrations,  the  publishers  are  bound  to  supply  the  imperfection  free 
c  charge.  In  the  case  of  books  which  are  out  of  print,  it  is  usually 
I  «. 
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impracticable  to  repair  imperfectioDS ;  and,  iu  siicli  cases,  the  book 
should  be  returned  to  the  seller,  and  another  copy  procured  ;  unless  iu 
special  cases  the  work  is  a  rare  one,  and  the  imperfection  of  small  con- 
sequence in  comparison  with  the  cost  and  the  importance  of  the  book 
to  the  library.  A  successful  and  economical  repair  of  such  deficiencies, 
of  course,  depends  upo.i  the  promptitude  with  which  reclamations  are 
made;  and  without  prompt  and  thorough  attention  to  this  matter,  mak- 
ing it  a  rule  to  collate  every  volume  on  receipt,  a  library  runs  the  risk 
of  becoming  filled  with  imperfect  books,  which  may  become  quite  as 
annoying  to  readers  as  the  total  absence  of  the  volumes  themselves. 

While  this  is  no  place  for  a  treatise  on  the  history  or  the  art  of  book- 
binding, a  few  practical  suggestions  on  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  this 
art  for  the  preservation  of  library  collections  seem  to  be  appropriate. 
And,  first,  as  to  the  material  to  be  employed  in  covering  books.    The 
combined  experience  of  librarians  establishes  the  fact  that  leather  bind- 
ing only  can  be  depended  on  for  any  use  but  the  most  ephemeral.    All 
books  bound  in  boards  or  cloth  inevitably  come  to    pieces  after  a  few 
readings.     While  reasons  of  economy  may  dictate  the  propriety  of  leav- 
ing some  books  of  reference,  and  the  mass  of  volumes  in  any  depart- 
ment which  are  but  little  read,  in  their  original  cloth  binding,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  all  the  books  which  are  really  much  used  with  a  more 
solid  and  permanent  covering.    In  doing  this,  the  problem  is  how  to 
combine  durability  and  elegance  with  economy  in  expenditure.    It  is  a 
false  economy  to  employ-  cheap  binders,  who  will  always  slight  their 
work  in  order  to  underbid  competition.    To  save  a  few  cents  on  a  vol- 1 
lime,  librarians  will  sometimes  hazard  the  much  greater  cost  of  hav- ' 
ing  books  rebound  a  second  time;  and  each  rebinding  seriously  deter 
riorates  every  volume  which  is  subjeifted  to  the  process.     The  cheapest 
binding  is  that  which  is  done  to  last,  and  the  most  expensive  that  which, 
the  soonest  comes  to  pieces  iu  the  hands  of  the  reader.    An  inexpert i 
librarian  who  accepts  the  lowest  bid  for  rebinding  a  lot  of  books  is| 
served  with  inferior  leather,  the  thinnest  spongy  boards  instead  of  solid' 
tar,  cheap  sewing-thread,  inferior  glue,  imitation  gold-leaf,  and  other 
devices  resorted  to  by  every  mechanic  who  has  to  make  a  clieap  joU 
I)ay.    Nowhere  are  the  effects  of  the  reign  of  shoddy,  which  infestt' 
every  art  and  manufacture,  more  lamentable  than  in  the  book-bindersj 
art.    The  sacrifice  of  all  comeliness,  solidity,  and  taste  in  binding  is  les.'i 
injurious  than  the  increased  expense  entailed  by  imperfect  work.    ^\ 
book  which  comes  from  the  binder  in  a  half-pressed,  spongy,  and  speed, 
ily- warping  condition,  with  rough  corners,  irregular  trimmings,  wriukle^^j 
imperfectly-secured  plates,  half-sewn  or  starting  leaves,  and  similar  iiiij 
perfections,  is  on  the  high  road  to  destruction,  if  not  eft'ectually  ruine: 
by  the  process  it  has  undergone.     On  the  other  hand,  a  book  which  ha; 
been  correctly  treated  will  have  a  solid  and  even  shape  and  feelinfj 
with  the  leather  of  the  corners"smoothly  pared,  the  back  firm  and  we  I 
rounded,  the  head  evenly  trimmed,  the  leaves  opening  freely  and  nn 
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Ibrinly  in  all  parts,  and  tlm  lettering-  on  tlie  back  clear  and  strai^lit. 
To  pay  I*.")  per  cent,  additional,  or  even  more,  for  such  bindinj;",  an<l  be 
assured  of  thorough  and  conscientious  work,  from  the  cardinal  point  of 
the  sewing  of  the  volumes  to  the  last  touch  of  the  finisher,  is  wise 
economy  in  the  end. 

While  nearly  all  books  published  on  the  CDntinent  of  Europe  are 
issued  to  the  public  in  paper  or  printed  covers,  iu  England  and  America 
they  are  almost  universally  published  in  muslin  bindings,  the  English 
style  being  uncut  as  to  nuirgins,  while  in  this  country  the  book  is  usually 
trimmed  all  around  before  the  cloth  binding  is  put  on.  The  muslin  cov- 
ers being  made  in  part  by  machinery,  and  all  in  one  piece,  are  attached  to 
the  book  only  by  a  narrow  guard  of  paper  or  cloth,  liable  to  tear  away  at 
the  first  severe  handling.  Books  bound  iu  leather,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  first  carefully  sewed  and  backed  to  secure  the  tenacity  of  the 
leaves,  are  finnly  laced  to  the  boards  which  form  the  cover  by  the  twine 
or  cords  to  which  the  leaves  are  sewn.  The  leather  being  then  placed 
over  all,  if  of  the  proper  texture  and  durable  quality,  will  insure  the 
preservation  of  each  properly-bound  book  for  centuries,  oven  with  fre- 
quent, if  reasonably  careful,  use  or  reference. 

The  quality  of  the  leather  used  in  binding  is  of  cardinal  importance. 
What  passes  under  the  name  of  morocco  leather  is  commonly  only 
colored  sheepskin,  soft,  and  easily  worn  out,  with  a  tendency  to  become 
,  rough  and  lose  its  artificial  coloring  on  being  handled.     Genuine  Levant 
morocco  is  expensive,  but  it  is  the  only  leather  likely  to  give  permanent 
1  satisfaction  on  books  which  are  to  be  continually  handled.     Calfskin, 
I  which  is  very  largely  used  in  book  binding,  although  it  has  the  merit  of 
j  tt  smooth  and  elegant  appearance,  is  open  to  fatal  objections.    The 
I  leather  is  brittle  and  always  breaks  at  the  joints,  the  question  of  its  de- 
I  terioratiou  being  only  one  of  time.     In  most  libraries  the  books  bound 
in  calf  or  half-calf  are  continually  being  sent  to  the  binder  for  repairs. 
The  heavier  volumes  bound  in  this  material  frequently  break  by  their 
own  weight  in  standing  on  the  shelves,  while  those  subject  to  frequent 
opening  break  all  the  sooner.     Moreover,  calf  bindings,  especially  light 
'calf,  are  much  more  easily  stained  or  soiled  than  any  others,  while  the 
>moothncss  of  the  leather  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  scratches, 
thus  (piickly  ruining  the  primitive  elegance  of  their  appearance.     For 
tliese  reasons  it  is  bad  economy  to  bind  any  book  iu  calf  for  a  public 
library,  however  it  ma}-  be  with  private  ones.     Russia  leather,  although 
stronger  than  calf,  has  the  same  liability  to  break  at  the  joints,  while  the 
'lea  that  its  peculiar  odor  affords  any  protection  against  worms,  is  a  de- 
cision.   Perhaps  nothing  need  be  said  of  "leatherette,"  or  other  shoddy 
-ubstitutes  for  leather  and  cloth,  which  have  recently  come  in  vogue 
unoug  the  votaries  of  cheap  binding.     They  are,  one  and  all,  made  of 
baper,  and  are  stiff,  brittle,  and  sure  of  breaking  at  the  joints  even  more 
laickly  than  calf,  so  that  the  use  of  them  for  a  public  library  would  be 
I-  most  costly  economy. 
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As  to  tbe  color  chosen  for  bindings,  it  has.  been  found  that  all  morocco 
leathers,  green,  blue,  maroon,  etc.,  turn  a  dingy  black  after  a  few  decades. 
The  only  permanently  fast  color  for  leather  is  said  to  be  red,  the  dye 
being  made  from  the  cochineal  insect.  The  objection  that  the  binding 
in  red  is  too  gaudy  or  showy  for  the  shelves  of  a  public  library  may  be 
answered  by  the  statement  that  the  mass  of  every  large  collection,  be- 
ing composed  of  the  older  literature,  will  always  be  of  calf  or  other 
dark-colored  bindings.  The  majority  of  the  more  recent  books,  also, 
or  the  literature  of  the  current  century,  which  are  kept  in  their  orig- 
inal bindings,  are  in  dark-colored  muslin.  If  the  books  which  come  to 
be  rebound,  and  the  new  acquisitions  requiring  it,  are  all  bound  in  red 
morocco,  therefore,  and  distributed,  as  they  will  naturally  be,  with  the 
related  books  in  each  department  of  the  librar3',  they  will  serve  to  light 
up  and  relieve  agreeably  the  otherwise  too  sombre  appearance  of  tbe 
collection.  Of  course  the  exceptions  may  be  numerous  to  binding  uni- 
formly in  this  color ;  and  works  in  theology,  science,  etc.,  may  very 
properly  be  dressed  in  black  morocco,  which  will  not  turn  any  dingier 
than  its  native  color  in  the  progress  of  time.  jSTo  arbitrary  rule  should 
be  laid  down,  though  it  may  be  noted  that  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum  Library  have  adopted  a  classification  of  colors,  by  which  his- 
torical books  are  bound  in  red,  theological  in  blue,  poetical  in  yellow, 
books  of  natural  history  in  green,  etc.  As  nearly  all  libraries  are 
lighted  by  gas,  the  chemical  effects  of  which  are  very  injurious  to  books, 
it  may  be  added  that  calf  and  Russia-leather  suffer  mosb  from  the  pro. 
ducts  of  gas  combustion,  and  morocco  least  of  all. 

Comparatively  few  books  need  be  bound  in  full  leather,  even  in  a 
library  largely  used,  though  all  books  of  incessant  reference,  like  tbe 
more  i)opular  encyclop.Tdias  and  dictionaries,  should  be  fully  bound  iu 
the  strongest  and  most  durable  leather.  The  mass  of  books,  if  bound  iu  j 
genuine  half-morocco,  with  cloth  sides,  will  stand  well  a  prolonged  use. 
Those  less  frequently  used  may  safely  have  marbled  paper  sides,  but  1 
leather  corners  should  be  insisted  upon  for  all  but  tbe  thinnest  volumes.  | 

The  binder  should  not  be  permitted  to  cut  any  book  closely.-    A  sim- 
ple shaving  taken  off  the  head  to  render  tbe  leaves  smooth  for  handliug, 
leaving  the  other  margins  uncut,  is  tbe  best  treatment.    Tbe  prime  re-^ 
quisites  of  good  binding  are  durability  and  neatness,  and  to  these  botbi 
ornament  and  false  economy  should  be  sacrificed.     Gilding  is  quite  un-j 
necessary  in  the  books  of  a  public  library,  except  for  the  mere  letteriug,i 
or  titles.    Morocco  looks  well   with  what  is  termed  blind-tooling,  orj 
blank  finish,  and  tbe  money  spent  in  extra  stamps,  fillets,  or  embossing! 
would  be  better  applied  in  securing  thorough  sewing  and  "  forwarding,", 
or  fastening  in  the  leather  covers.    This  branch  of  the  bookbinder'.' 
art  furnishes  the  true  test  of  durable  work.    Too  much  hurry  in  bind; 
iug  books  is  a  waste,  as  no  book  can  be  well  bound  unless  it  is  giveij 
ample  time  to  dry  and  press  thoroughly  after  each  process.    Fre8hly| 
bound  books' should  be  reserved  from  use  for  at  least  three  weeks,  an(, 
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Hiiiily  pressed  on  shelves  till  they  are  so  dry  as  not  to  warp  upon  expos- 
ure.    All  maps  and  plans  in  books  should  be  mounted  on  cambric,  or 
other  thin  cloth.     The  plates  in  larfjo  volumes  should  bo  secured  by 
bein*;  mounted  on  ^uards,  and  such  volumes  should  be  kept  in  drawers 
or  on  slidinf;  shelves,  as  if  placed  upright  they  suffer  inevitable  injury. 
The  nn^untinji-  of  maps  on  paper,  and  patching-  with  cloth  at  the  folds,  are 
rniuons  expedients.     Folding  maps  and  plates  are  invariably  torn  and 
ruined  if  not  thoroughly  protected.     In  binding  periodicals,  the  covers 
should  be  carefully  preserved  and  bound  at  the  end  of  each  volume ; 
thus  preserving  what  is  frequently  valuable  historical  material,  and 
supplying  the  means  of  fixing  the  date,  i)rice,  etc.,  of  each  number.    All 
half-titles,  known  as  "  bastard  titles,"  should  be  preserved  and  bound 
iu,  while  prospectuses  of  other  publications  or  miscellaneous  advertis- 
ing sheets  may  be  rejected,  in  binding  any  book,  as  extraneous  matter. 
Old  books  in  original  binding  should  be  restored  rather  than  rebound, 
i  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the  characteristic  features  of  the  primi- 
tive   binding.      For  the    same    reason,   annotations   and   autographs 
•  should  generally  be  preserved,  as  they  frequently  elucidate  the  history 
[  or  contents  of  the  volume,  or  identify  it  with  a  former  possessor. 
'      Every  librarian  should  give  special  personal  attention  to  the  lettering 
of  books.     iJinders  are  rarely  qualified  to   discriminate  the  proper 
I  titles  to  be  placed  on  a  book,  especially  those  in  foreign  languages,  and 
i  the  time  and  money  expended  on  full,  accurate,  and  well  arranged  let- 
j  tering  will  save  much  time  and  trouble  in  after  use  to  readers  and  libra- 
\  rians  alike.    The  date  and  place  of  publication  should  in  all  cases  be 
I  the  last  lettering  on  the  back,  and  collective  works  should  have  some 
[indication  of  the  contents  of  each  volume  of  the  set  supplied  iu  its 
■lettering. 

I    The  binding  of  pamphlets  is  a  mooted  point  in  all  libraries.     While 

jthe  British  Museum  and  the  Library  of  Congress  treat  the  pamphlet  as 

K  book,  binding  all  separate,  this  is  deemed  iu  some  quarters  too  vexa- 

,    jtious  and  troublesome,  as  well  as  needlessly  expensive.    It  must  be  cou- 

l    bidered,  however,  that  the  crowding  of  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 

||)aiDphlets  into  a  single  cover  is  just  as  objectionable  as  binding  together 

*)ooks  on  unrelated  subjects.     Much  time  is  consumed  in  finding  the 

imphlet  wanted  among  a  dozen  or  more  that  precede  or  follow  it,  and, 

1  valuable  or  much  sought  for  pamphlets  are  thus  bouud,  many  read- 

rs  may  be  kept  waiting  for  some  of  them,  while  one  reader  engrosses 

lie  volume  containing  all.    The  loss  of  one,  moreover,  entails  the  loss 

f  all  bound  with  it;  whereas  if  kept  separate  the  loss  would  have  been 

duced  to  a  minimum.     Pamphlets  may  be  lightly  bound  in  paste- 

"iird,  stitched,  with  cloth  backs,  at  a  cost  varying  from  8  to  12  cents 

ich; '  and  the  compensating  advantage  of  being  able  to  classify  them 

<e  books  upon  the  shelves  should  weigh  in  the  decision  of  the  ques- 

IpD.    If  many  are  bound  together,  thev  should  invariably  be  assorted 
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into  classes,  aud  those  only  oa  the  same  general  topic  should  be 
embraced  in  the  same  cover.  The  reports  of  societies  and  institutions, 
annual  catalogues,  etc.,  should  be  bound  in  chronological  series,  with 
five  to  ten  years  in  a  volume,  according  to  thickness.  Libraries  which 
accumulate  many  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets  should  divide  them  into 
series,  and  number  them  throughout  with  strict  reference  to  the  cata- 
logue. There  will  thus  be  accumulated  a  constantly  increasing  series 
of  theological,  political,  agricultural,  medical,  scientific,  etc.,  pamphlets, 
while  tlie  mass,  which  cannot  be  thus  classified,  may  be  designated  in 
a  consecutive  series  of  volumes  as  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets.  When 
catalogued,  the  title  page  or  beginning  of  each  pamphlet  in  the  volume 
should  be  marked  by  a  thin  strip  of  unsized  paper  projected  above  the 
top  of  the  book,  to  facilitate  future  reference.  In  all  cases  the  contents 
of  each  volume  of  pamphlets  should  be  briefed  in  numerical  order  upon 
the  first  fly-leaf  of  the  volume,  and  its  corresponding  number  written 
on  the  title  page  of  each  pamphlet. 

Keaders  should  never  be  permitted  the  vulgar  aud  deleterious  prac- 
tice of  folding  down  the  corners  of  leaves — i.  e.,  making  "dog's-ears" — 
or  of  wetting  the  fingers  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book.    All 
writing  upon  margins  should  be  visited  with  the  penalty  of  exclusion 
from  library  i)rivileges.    Under  no  circumstances  should  a  book  be  left 
open,  face  downward.     Never  crowd  books  too  closely  upon  the  shelves. 
There  should  always  be  room  for  every  volume  to  slip  easily  past  its 
neighbors.    Turning  books  downward  upou  the   fore-edge  is  another 
injurious  practice,  which  deteriorates  the  solidity  of  the  binding.   Wben  | 
uncut  books  must  be  brought  into  use  in  a  library,  they  should  always 
be  prepared  for  the  readers  by  the  paper-knife,  as  otherwise  the  leaves  ' 
will  be  subject  to  the  hazard  of  being  torn  and  gouged  by  impatient 
fingers  past  all  remedy,  except  the  barbarous  expedient  of  cutting  oft', 
all  the  margins  when  the  book  is  bound. 
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SociKTY  rniLiCATiON's  —  Pkriodicals  and  pampiilkts  — Complete  files  should  be 

KKPT — ArRANGKMEXT  —  NEWSPAPERS  —  TlIKIR  XU.MBRR  —  TENDENCY  TO  DESTRUC- 
TION—  Present  and  future  value  —  Collection  ok  M.  de  la  Bedoy^re  —  Local 

LIBRARIES   SHOULD  PRESERVE    FILES  OF     LOCAL    PAPERS  AND    PAMPHLETS  —  SCRAP- 

BOOKS  —  Reviews  and  magazines  — Reports,  proceedings,  and  transactions  of 
SOCIETIES  —  Indexes  to  scientific  journals  —  The  exchanges  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  —  A  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets  relating  to  Eng- 
lish HISTORY. 

Within  the  worhl  of  books  which  every  public  library  contains,  and 
forniinfj  frequently  a  large  and  important,  department,  come  periodicals 
and  pamphlets.  These  include,  not  only  newspapers  and  political  and 
literary  journals  of  all  kinds,  but  the  transactions,  proceedings,  reports, 
and  other  publications,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  of  societies,  libra- 
ries, governments,  and  their  numerous  subdivisions,  together  with  the 
whole  vast  farrago  of  publications  that  swarm  from  the  press  of  all 
nations,  and  do  not  form  systematic  works  or  books  devoted  to  a  special 
topic.  This  mass  of  publications,  which  it  would  be  a  misuse  of  terms 
to  call  minor  literature,  is  sometimes  described  under  the  general  head 
of  ephemera.  The  correctness  of  such  a  classification  may  be  doubted, 
since  these  publications,  and  especially  those  of  governments  and  scien- 
tific institutions  and  societies,  frequently  contain  monographs  of  great 
value  and  completeness,  to  which  the  application  of  the  term  "  ephem- 
eral" would  be  a  misnomer.  At  the  same  time  the  fiict  that  most  of 
these  publications  appear  serially,  or  else,  as  in  the  case  of  pamphlets, 
contain  but  a  few  leaves  of  print,  removes  them  for  certain  purposes 
from  the  category  of  distinctly  printed  works,  and  requires  a  special 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  librarians. 

Whether  a  public  library  be  large  or  small,  its  value  to  students  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  care  and  completeness  with  which  its  selec- 
tions of  periodical  works  are  made  and  kept  up  from  year  to  year. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  all  libraries,  public  or  private,  than  imper- 
I'eet  and  partially  unbound  sets  of  serials,  whether  newspapers,  reviews, 
magazines,  or  the  proceedings  and  reports  of  scientific  societies,  libra- 
[ries,  charities,  governmeqt  and   munici[)al  publications,  etc.     Nothing 
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<;an  be  more  auuoying  tbau  to  find  the  sets  of  such  publications  broken 
at  the  very  point  where  the  references  or  the  wants  of  those  consulting 
them  require  satisfaction.  In  these  matters  perpetual  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  completeness;  and  the  librarian  who  is  not  willing  or  able  to 
devote  the  time  and  means  requisite  to  complete  the  files  of  periodical 
publications  under  his  charge  is  to  be  censured  or  commiserated  accord- 
ing to  the  causes  of  the  failure.  The  first  essential  in  keeping  up  the 
completeness  of  files  of  ephemeral  publications,  next  to  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  their  custodian,  is  room  for  the  arrangement  of  the  various  parts, 
and  means  for  binding  with  promptitude.  Some  libraries,  and  among 
them  a  few  of  the  largest,  are  so  hampered  for  want  qf  room  that  their 
serials  are  piled  in  heaps,  without  order  or  arrangement,  and  are  thus 
comjiaratively  useless  until  bound.  In  the  more  fortunate  institutions, 
which  possess  adequate  space  for  the  orderly  arrangement  of  all  their 
stores,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  failing  to  supply  any  periodical, 
whether  bound  or  unbound,  at  the  moment  it  is  called  for.  It  is  simply 
necessary  to  devote  sufficient  time  each  day  to  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  all  receipts ;  to  keep  each  file  together  in  chronological  order ; 
to  supply  them,  for  the  perusal  of  readers,  with  a  proper  check  or  receipt, 
and  to  make  sure  of  binding  each  new  volume  as  fast  as  the  publication 
of  titles  and  index  enables  it  to  be  done  properly.  Wbile  some  libraries 
receive  several  thousands  of  serials,  tbe  periodical  publications  taken 
by  otbers  amount  to  a  very  small  number;  but  in  either  case  the  im- 
portance of  prompt  collation  and  immediate  supply  of  missing  parts 
or  numbers  is  equally  imperative.  While  deficiencies  in  daily  newspa- 
pers can  rarely  be  made  up  after  the  week,  and  sometimes  the  day,  of 
their  appearance,  the  missing  parts  of  official  and  other  publications,  as 
well  as  of  reviews  and  magazines  appearing  at  less  frequent  intervals, 
can  usually  be  supplied  within  the  year,  although  a  more  prompt  secur- 
ing of  them  is  often  necessary.  In  these  publications,  as  in  the  acqui- 
sitions of  books  for  any  librarj-,  the  collation  of  each  part  or  number  is 
imperative,  in  order  to  avoid  imperfections  which  may  be  irreparable. 

First  in  the  ranks  of  these  ephemeral  publications,  in  order  of  number   ! 
if  not  of  importance,  come  the  journals  of  all  classes,  daily  and  weekly, 
political,  literary,  scientific,  illustrated,  professional,  mechanical,  agri- 
cultural, financial,  etc.    From  the  obscure  and  .fugitive  beginnings  of  i 
journalism  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  con-  ' 
tinuous  newspapers — the  London  Weekly  ISTews,  in  1G22,  and  lienau-  i 
dot's  Gazette,  (afterwards  the  Gazette  de  France,)  in  1G31,  followed  by  | 
the  issue  of  the  first  daily  newspaper,  the  London  Daily  Courant,  in  ( 
1702,  and  tbe  Boston  Weekly  ^STews  Letter,  in  170+,  (the  first  xVmericau  ■ 
journal,) — to  tbe  wonderful  fecundity  of  the  modern  periodical  press,  | 
which  scatters  the  leaves  of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  different  journals  i 
broadcast  over  tbe  globe,  is  a  long  and  interesting  history  of  tbe  trials  i 
and  triumphs  of  a  free  press.     In  whatever  respect  American  libraries 
may  fall  behind  those  of  older  lands,  (and  their'deflciencies  are  vast,  and, 
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ill  many  directions,  pcniiaDeiit,)  it  may  be  said  witli  confidence  that  in 
tlio  United  States  tlie  newspaper  lias  received  its  widest  and  most  com- 
plete development.  Numerically,  the  fullest  a[)[)roxin)atc  return  of  the 
newspai>er  and  periodical  press  gives  a  total  number  of  7,870  periodical 
l>ublieations  rejiulaily  ap[)earing  witiiin  the  limits  of  the  United  States. ^ 
The  largest  number  of  periodicals  [)riMted  in  any  country  of  Europe  is 
in  Great  Britain,  where  a  total  of  2, 252,  including  newspapers,  reviews, 
magazines,  etc.,  were  issued  in  187.").'^  In  the  same  year  Francs  had 
1,5.")1)  newspapers  and  periodicals,  Germany  J, 985,  and  Italy  9.'j5. 

While  no  one  library,  however  large  and  comprehensive,  bas  either 
the  space  or  the  means  to  accumulate  a  tithe  of  the  periodicals  that 
swarm  from  a  productive  press,  there  are  valid  reasons  why  more  at- 
tention should  be  paid    by  librarians  to  the  careful  preservation   of 
a  wise  selection  of  all  this  current  literature.     The  modern  newspa- 
per and  other  periodical  publications  attbrd  the  truest,  the  fullest,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  impartial  image  of  the  age  we  live  in  that  can 
be  derived  from  any  single  source.    Taken  together,  they  afford  the 
richest  material  for  the  historian,  or  the  student  of  politics,  of  society, 
of  literature,  and  of  civilization  in  its  various  aspects.     What  precious 
'  memorials  of  the  day  even  the  advertisements  and  brief  paragraphs  of 
the  newspapers  of  a  century  ago  aiford  us !     While  in  a  field  so  vast  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  library  to  be  more  than  a  gleaner,  no  such 
i  institution  can  att'ord  to  neglect  the  collection  and  preservation  of  at 
1  least  some  of  the  more  important  newspapers  from  year  to  year.    A 
•■  public  library  is  not  for  one  generation  onl}*,  but  it  is  for  all  time.    Oppor- 
j  tunities  once  neglected  of  securing  the  current  periodicals  of  any  age  in 
j  continuous  and  complete  form  seldom  or  never  recur.    The  principle  of 
I  selection  will,  of  course,  vary  in  different  libraries  and  localities.     While 
ithe  safest  general  rule  is  to  secure  the  best  and  most  representative  of 
jail  the  journals,  reviews,  and  magazines  within  the  limits  of  the  fund 
which  can  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  there  is  another  principle  which 
jshould  largely  guide  the  selection.    In  each  locality  it  should  be  one 
[leading  object  of  the  principal  library  to  gather  within  its  walls  the  full- 
lest  representation  possible  of   the  literature  relating  to  its  own  State 
land  neighborhood.     In  every  city  and  large  town  the  local  journals  and 
tother  j^eriodicals  should  form   an  indispensalile  part  of  a  public  library 
collection.     Where  the  means  are  wanting  to  purchase  these,  the  pro- 
nietors  will  frequently  furnish  them  free  of  expense  for  a  public  use ; 
uit  no  occasion  should  be  lost  of  securing,  immediately  on  its  issue  from 
lie  press,  every  publication,  large  or  small,  which  relates  to  the  local 
listory  or  interests  of  the  place  where  the  library  is  maintained.    This 
"llection  should  embrace  not  only  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  but  a 
iinplete  collection  of  all  casual  pamphlets,  reports  of  municipal  govern- 
lents,  with  their  subdivisions,  reports  of  charitable  or  benevolent  socie- 
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ties,  schoolSj'etc,  and  even  the  prospectuses,  bulletins,  catalogues,  etc., 
of  real-estate  agents  and  tradesmen.  Every  library  sbould  have  its 
scrap-book  (or  series  of  them)  for  preserving  the  political  broadsides  and 
fugitive  pieces  of  the  day  wbich  in  any  way  reflect  or  illustrate  the  spirit 
of  the  times  or  the  condition  of  the  people.  These  unconsidered  tritles, 
commonly  swept  out  and  thrown  away  as  worthless,  if  carefully  pre- 
served and  handed  down  to  the  future,  will  be  found  to  form  precious 
memorials  of  a  by-gone  age.  How  many  pages  of  our  modern  philosophic 
historians  are  illuminated  by  traits  of  character  and  manners  derived 
from  these  ephemeral  handbills,  broadsides,  ballads,  and  other  forgotten 
"  rubbish  "  of  the  centuries  that  are  gone. 

While  the  files  of  the  journals  of  any  period  furnish  unquestionably 
the  best  instruments  for  the  history  of  that  epoch,  it  is  lamentable  to 
reflect  that  so  little  care  has  ever  been  taken  to  preserve  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  those  of  any  age.  The  destiny  of  nearly  all  newspapers  is 
swift  destruction  ;  and  even  those  which  are  preserved  commonly  sur- 
vive  in  a  provokingly  fragmentary  state.  The  obvious  causes  of  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  periodical  literature  are  its  great  volume,  neces- 
sarily increasing  with  every  year,  the  difflculty  of  lodging  the  tiles  of 
any  long  period  in  our  narrow  apartments,  and  the  continual  demand 
for  paper  tor  the  uses  of  trade.  To  these  must  be  added  the  great  cost 
of  binding  files  of  journals,  increasing  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  size  of 
the  volumes.  As  so  formidable  an  expense  can  be  incurred  by  very  few 
private  subscribers  to  periodicals,  so  much  the  more  important  is  it  that 
the  public  libraries  should  not  neglect  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  their 
generation  as  well  as  to  those  that  are  to  follow.  These  poor  journals 
of  to-day,  which  everybody  is  ready  to  stigmatize  as  trash  not  worth 
the  room  to  store  or  the  money  to  bind,  are  the  very  materials  which 
the  man  of  the  future  will  search  for  with  eagerness,  and  for  some  of 
which  he  will  be  ready  to  pay  their  weight  in  gold.  These  representa- 
tives of  the  commercial,  industrial,  inventive,  social,  literary,  political, 
moral,  and  religious  life  of  the  times  should  be  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  sedulous  care.  No  historian  or  other  writer  on 
any  subject  who  would  write  conscientiously  or  with  full  information 
can  afford  to  neglect  this  fruitful  mine  of  the  journals,  where  his  richest 
materials  are  frequently  to  be  found. 

As  a  single  instance  of  the  value  to  the  historical  stores  of  a  public 
library  of  this  ephemeral  literature,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  great  col- ' 
lection  of  printed  matter,  mostly  of  a  fugitive  character,  relating  to  thai 
French  Kevolution,  gathered  by  the  late  M.  de  la  Bedoyere,  amounted  j 
to  15,500  volumes.  Fifty  years  of  the  life  of  the  wealthy  and  enthusi-j 
astic  collector,  besides  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  were  spent  in 
amassing  this  collection.  With  an  avidity  almost  incredible  he  ran-; 
sacked  every  book-shop,  quay,  and  private  shelf  that  might  contribute. 
a  fresh  morsel  to  his  stores ;  and  when  Paris  was  exhausted,  had  his, 
agents  and  purveyors  busy  in  executing  his  orders  all  over  Europe. 
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Kival  eolloctois,  and  particularly  ]\r.  Descliions,  who  had  been  a  con- 
teini)oraiy  in  the  revolution,  and  had  laid  aside  everythinfjj  that  ap- 
peared in  his  day,  only  contributed  at  their  decease  to  swell  the  pre- 
cious stores  of  M.  de  la  Bedoyere.  This  vast  collection,  so  precious  for 
the  history  of-  I'rance  at  its  most  in(Mnoral)ie  period,  contained  several 
thousand  volumes  of  newspapers  and  eplietneral  journals,  and  was 
acquired  in  the  year  1863  for  the  National  Library  of  France,  whei^  it 
will  forever  remain  a  monument  to  the  enlightened  and  far-sighted 
spirit  of  its  projector. 

The  lifelong  devotion  of  a  late  American  collector,  Peter  Force,  of 
Washington,  to  the  same  historical  spirit,  resulted  in  amassing  a  large 
and  rich  library  of  manuscripts,  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets,  maps, 
broadsides,  etc.,  mainly  illustrative  of  American  history.  This  invalu- 
able collection,  which  no  amount  of  money  could  have  re-assembled,  was 
fortunately  not  permitted  to  be  scattered,  but  was  secured,  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  possessor,  for  the  Library  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  absence  of  a  great  library  of  journals,  or  of  that  universal 
library  which  every  nation  should  possess,  it  becomes  the  more  impor- 
tant to  assemble  in  the  various  local  libraries  all  those  ephemeral  publi- 
sations,  which,  if  not  thus  preserved  contemporaneously  with  their  issue, 
will  disappear  utterly,  and  elude  the  search  of  future  historical  inquirers. 
And  that  library  which  shall  the  most  sedulously  gather  and  preserve 
such  fugitive  memorials  of  the  life  of  the  people  among  which  it  is  sit- 
uated will  be  found  to  have  best  subserved  its  purpose  to  the  succeed- 
ing generations  of  men. 

Not  less  important  than  the  preservation  of  newspapers  is  that  of 
reviews  and  magazines.  In  fact,  the  latter  are  almost  universally  reck- 
oned as  far  more  important  than  the  more  fugitive  literature  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  press.  Though  inferior  to  the  journals  as  historical 
and  statistical  materials,  reviews  and  magazines  supply  the  largest  fund 
of  discussion  upon  such  topics  of  scientific,  social,  literary,  and  religious 
interest  as  occupy  the  public  mind  during  the  time  in  which  they 
appear.  More  and  more  the  best  thought  of  the  times  gets  reflected  in 
the  pages  of  this  portion  of  the  periodical  press.  No  investigator  in 
any  department  can  afford  to  overlook  the  rich  stores  contributed  to 
thought  in  reviews  and  magazines.  These  articles  are  commonly  more 
condensed  and  full  of  matter  than  the  average  books  of  the  period. 
While  every  library,  therefore,  should  possess  for  the  current  use  and 
ultimate  reference  of  its  readers  a  selection  of  the  best,  as  large  as  its 
means  will  permit,  a  great  and  comprehensive  library,  in  order  to  be 
representative  of  the  national  literature,  should  possess  them  all. 

The  reports,  proceedings,  and  transactions  of  institutions  and  societies, 
whether  scientific,  historical,  commercial,  literary,  or  philanthropic,  also 
present  materials  of  the  first  importance  to  the  student.  Embodying  as 
ibey  do  the  last  result  of  the  thought  or  investigation  of  scientific  men, 
each  of  whom  has  made  a  special  field  of  inquiry  his  own,  these  publi- 
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cations  supply  what  will  be  vainly  sought  for  in  the  older  literature 
upon  the  same  topics.  Two  invaluable  indexes  to  the  vast  range  of 
papers  printed  in  scientific  journals  and  transactions  have  been  given 
to  the  world.  Eeuss's  Repertorium  corameutationum  a  societatibus  lit- 
erariis  editarum,  published  at  Gottingen,  A.  D.  1801-21,  covers,  in 
sixteen  quarto  volumes,  this  occasional  literature  of  learned  societies 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  century.  This  is  a  topical  index.  The 
Eoyal  Society  of  London  has  completed  in  six  large  quarto  volumes  a 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers,  published  from  A.  D.  1800  (where  lieuss's 
Repertorium  stops)  to  1863,  in  the  transactions  of  societies,  as  well  as  in 
journals  and  other  periodical  works.  This  gives  the  contents  of  nearly 
1,400  serial  publications  devoted  to  science,  in  a  single  alphabet  by  au- 
thors' names,  with  the  reference,  date,  and  number  of  pages  in  the 
memoir,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  a  classed  catalogue,  covering  the  same 
ground,  in  an  alphabet  of  subjects.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  ren- 
dered an  incalculable  service  to  the  scientific  development  of  this  country 
through  its  broad  and  liberal  system  of  exchanges  with  learned  societies 
throughout  the  world.  The  fruits  of  these  exchanges,  so  far  as  repre- 
sented in  printed  books  and  serials,  are  now  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  or  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington.  They  are  there  acces- 
sible to  all  readers,  and,  consisting  as  th'ey  do  of  the  publications  of  more 
than  two  thousand  societies  and  institutions  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  besides  nearly  all  American  societies  which  print  their 
transactions  or  proceedings,  they  afford  a  rich  repository  of  scientific 
results,  continually  increasing,  for  the  reference  and  use  of  American 
scholars. 

Of  the  multitudinous  literature  of  pamphlets  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  at  length.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  library  which  neglects  the 
acquisition  and  proper  preservation  and  binding  of  these  publications 
is  far  behind  its  duty  both  to  its  own  generation  and  to  those  which  are 
to  follow.    The  pamphlet  literature  of  every  period  furnishes  often  the 
most  precious  material  to  illustrate  the  history  and  development  of  that 
period.    The  new  ideas,  the  critical  sagacity,  the  political  controversies, 
the  mechanical  and  industrial  development,  the  religious  thought  of 
many  epochs  find  their  best  expression  in  the  pamphlets  which  swarm 
from  the  press.    The  fact  that  multitudes  of  these  productions  are  anony- 
mous does  not  detract  from  their  value  as  materials  for  the  student. 
As  one  illustration  of  this  value,  take  the  Thomason  collection  of  pam- 
phlets of  the  period  of  the  civil  war  in  Great  Britain.  An  indefatigable 
bookseller  named  Thomason  sedulously  collected  and  laid  aside  every 
scrap  or  book  which  appeared  from  the  press  from  A.  D.  1019  to  1600,  the  j 
period  of  the  interregnum  in  the  English  monarchy  represented  by  Crom-  \ 
well  aud  the  Commonwealth.    This  vast  collection,  numbering  over20,000  j 
pamphlets,  bound  in  2,000  volumes,  after  escaping  the  perils  of  fire  and  j 
of  both  hostile  armies,  was  finally  purchased  by  the  King  and  afterward 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  Library.     Its  completeness  is  one 
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jjreat  source  of  its  value,  fiirnisliin^,  as  it  does,  to  the  historical  student 
of  tbat  most  interesting  revolution  the  most  precious  memorials  of  the 
s|)irit  of  the  times,  many  of  which  have  been  utterly  lost  except  the  sin- 
gle copy  preserved  in  this  collection.  Several  great  Europeati  libraries 
number  as  many  pamphlets  as  books  in  their  collections.  The  Koyal 
Library  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  has  400,000,  largely  consisting  of  theses 
or  discussions  of  special  topics  by  the  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  uni- 
versities. Pamphlets,  from  their  peculiar  style  of  publication  and  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  them,  tend  to  disappear  more  quickly  than  any 
class  of  publications  except  newspapers  and  broadsides  or  hand-bills. 
They  are  far  less  likely  to  be  preserved  in  the  hands  of  private  holders 
than  reviews  and  magazines.  Multitudes  of  pamphlets  are  annually  lost 
to  the  world  from  the  want  of  any  preserving  hand  to  gather  them  and 
deposit  them  permanently  in  some  library ;  so  much  the  more  import- 
ant is  it  that  the  custodians  of  all  our  libraries  should  form  as  complete 
collections  as  possible  of  all  pamphlets,  at  least,  that  appear  in  their  own 
city  or  neighborhood.  IIow  to  do  this  is  a  problem  not  unattended  with 
difficulty.  Pamphlets  are  rarely  furnished  for  sale  in  the  same  m.inner 
as  books,  and  when  they  are,  booksellers  treat  them  with  such  indig- 
nity that  they  are  commonly  thrust  aside  as  waste  paper  almost  as  soon 
as  they  have  appeared  from  the  press.  If  all  the  writers  of  pamphlets 
would  take  pains  to  present  them  to  the  public  libraries  of  the  country, 
and  especially  in  their  own  neighborhood,  they  would  at  once  enrich 
these  collections  and  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  their  own  thought. 
A  vigilant  librarian  should  invite  and  collect  from  private  libraries  all 
the  pamphlets  which  their  owners  will  part  with.  It  would  also  be  a 
wise  practice  to  engage  the  printing-offices  where  these  fugitive  leaves 
"f  literature  are  put  in  type  to  lay  aside  one  copy  of  each  for  the  library 
making  the  collection.  The  preservation  and  binding  of  pamphlets,  a 
question  not  without  practical  difficulty,  is  elsewhere  treated  in  the  pres- 
ent volume. 
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CaTALOGUKS  insufficient  —  ReFEREXCE  liOOKS  NEEDFUL  —  TllEIR  RELATIVE  VALUE  — 

Principle  of  selection  —  Books  most  useful  should  be  readily  accessible 
TO  readers — The  examples  of  the  British  Museum  and  Library  of  Congress  — 
Catalogue  of  reference  books. 

Public  libraries  are  useful  to  readers  iu  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  ready  supply  of  the  helps  they  furnish  to  facilitate  researches  of 
every  kind.  Among  these  helps  a  wisely  selected  collection  of  books  of 
reference  stands  foremost.  Considering  the  vast  extent  and  opulence 
of  the  world  of  letters,  and  the  want  of  experience  of  the  majority  of 
readers  in  exploring  this  wide  and  almost  boundless  field,  the  import-' 
ance  of  every  key  which  can  unlock  any  i)ortion  of  its  hidden  stores 
becomes  apparent.  The  printed  catalogue  of  no  single  library  is  at  all 
adequate  to  supply  full  references  even  to  its  own  stores  of  knowledge, 
while  these  catalogues  are,  of  course,  necessarily  useless  as  to  other  i 
sources  of  information  elsewhere  existing.  Even  the  completest  and 
most  extensive  catalogue  in  the  world,  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum  Library,  although  now  extended  to  more  than  1,G00 
folio  volumes,  is  not  completed  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire  contents  of 
that  rich  repository  of  knowledge  in  a  single  alphabet.  For  lack  of 
information  of  the  aid  furnished  by  adequate  books  of  reference  iu  a 
special  field,  many  a  reader  goes  groping  in  pursuit  ot  references  or 
information  which  might  be  readily  found  in  some  one  of  the  many  vol- 
umes which  may  be  designated  as  works  of  reference.  The  diffidence 
of  many  students  in  libraries,  and  a  mistaken  fear  of  giving  trouble  to 
librarians,  frequently  deprives  them  of  even  those  aids  w^hich  a  few;] 
words  of  inquiry  might  bring  forth  from  the  ready  knowledge  of  the  cus 
todians  in  charge. 

That  is  the  best  library,  and  he  is  the  most  useful  librarian,  by  whose 
aid  every  reader  is  enabled  to  put  his  finger  on  the  fact  he  wants  just 
when  it  is  wanted.  In  attaining  this  end  it  is  essential  that  the  more 
important,  recent,  and  valuable  aids  to  research  in  general  ]iteratur( 
and  science,  as  well  as  iu  special  departments  of  each,  should  form  a  par 
of  the  library.  In  order  to  make  a  fit  selection  of  books  —  and  all  librai 
ries  are  practically  reduced  to  a  selection,  from  want  of  means  to  posses 
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the  wln)le —  it  is  indispensable  to  know  the  relative  vaUio  of  the  b^i>ks 
concerned.    JMiny  works  of  reference  of  j^rcat  fame,  and  once  of  great 
value,  have  b.^conio  almost  obsolete  tiirough  the  issue  of  more  extensive 
and  more  carefully  edited  works  in  the  same  field.     While  a  great  and 
comi)rohensive  library  sliould  possess  every  work  of  reference,  obi  or 
new,  which  has  aided  or  may  aid  the  researches  of  scholars,  not  forget- 
ting evea  the  earlier  editions  of  works  ofteu  reprinted,  the  smaller 
libraries  on  the  other  hand  are  compelled  to  exercise  a  close  economy 
of  selection.    The  most  valuable  works  of  reference,  among  which  the 
more  copious  and  extensive  bibliographies  staud  foremost,  are  fre- 
quently expensive  treasures,  and  it  is  important  to  the  librarian  fur- 
nishing a  limiteil  and  select  library  to  know  what  books  he  can  best 
artbrd  to  do  without.    If  he  cannot  buy  both  the  Manuel  du  libraire,  of 
Brunet,  and  the  Tresor  des  livres  rares  et  precieux,  of  Graesse,  both  of 
which  are  dictionaries  of  the  choicer  portions  of  literature,  it  is  import- 
ant to  know  that  Brunet  is  the  more  indispensable  of  the  two.     From 
the  20,000  reference  books  lying  open  to  the  consultation  of  all  readers 
in  the  great  rotunda  of  the  British  ]\Iuseum  reading  room,  to  the  small 
and  select  case  of  dictionaries  and  other  works  of  reference  in  a  town 
or  subscription  library,  the  interval  is  indeed  wide.    But  where  we  can- 
not have  all,  it  becomes  the  more  important  to  have  the  best;  and  the 
reader  wlio  has  at  hand  for  ready  reference  the  latest  and  most  copious 
dictionary  of  each  of  the  leading  languages  of  the  world,  two  or  three 
of  the  best  general  bibliographies,  the  most  copious  catalogue  raisoune 
of  the  literature  in  each  great  departujentof  science,  the  best  biographi- 
cal dictionaries,  and  the  latest  and  most  copious  encyclopaedia  issued 
from  the  press,  is  tolerably  well  equipped  for  the  prosecution  of  his  re- 
searches.   Collateral  helps  of  all  kinds  will  be  perpetually^  unfolded  as 
iie  proceeds.    i^To  book  that  treats  upon  the  subject  that  engages  him 
but  will  supply  hints  or  references  to  other  sources  of  information  ;  and 
the  whole  world  of  knowledge  is  so  related  that  all  roads  may  be  said 
to  cross  and  converge,  like  the  paths  which  carry  the  explorer  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe  on  which  we  live. 

Xext  in  importance  to  the  possession  in  any  library  of  a  good  select- 
ion of  the  most  useful  books  of  reference,  is  the  convenient  accessibility 
of  these  works  to  the  reading  public.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  indis- 
pensability  and  frequency  of  use  of  any  work  should  be  the  facility  to 
the  reader  of  availing  himself  of  its  aid.  The  leading  encyclopicdias, 
biographies,  and  dictionaries  of  reference  should  never  be  locked  up 
in  cases,  nor  placed  on  high,  remote,  or  inaccessible  shelves.  There 
should  be  in  every  library  what  may  be  termed  a  central  bureau  of 
reference.  Ilere  should  be  assembled,  whether  on  a  circular  case  made 
to  revolve  on  a  pivot,  or  on  a  rectangular  case,  with  volumes  covering 
both  sides,  or  in  a  central  alcove  forming  a  portion  of  the  shelves  of  the 
main  library,  all  those  books  of  reference  and  volumes  incessantly 
needed  by  students  in  pursuit  of  their  various  inquiries.    Oat  of  1,100,000 
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volumes  belongiDg  to  tbe  British  Museum  Library,  every  reader  lias  in- 
stant access,  without  tickets  or  formality,  to  20,003  books  of  reference, 
arranged  in  convenient  classes  by  subject  matters  on  the  shelves  of  the 
reading  room,  where  all  pursue  their  studies.  For  any  of  the  remaining 
million  and  more  of  volumes  the  reader  must  present  his  tickets  to  the 
library  attendants,  who  produce  the  books  from  whatever  portion  of  the 
vast  and  widely  distributed  domain  of  letters  they  occupy.  This  superior 
accessibility  of  so  large  a  library  of  reference  books  is  of  all  others  the 
most  popular  and  appreciated  feature  of  that  liberally  managed  insti- 
tution, the  British  Museum.  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  of  the  United 
States,  at  Washington,  a  good  selection  of  reference  books,  comprising 
all  the  leading encyclopiedias,  biographical  dictionaries,  classical,. genea. 
logical,  and  scientific  glossaries,  dictionaries  of  dates,  of  languages,  etc.,  is 
l^laced  on  shelves  in  an  accessible  portion  of  the  main  library,  while  tbe 
rest  of  the  300,000  volumes  it  contains  are  stored  in  alcoves,  which  are 
under  lock  and  key,  and  must  be  applied  for,  as  in  most  extensive  libra- 
ries, by  the  ticket  system.  This  supply  of  reference  books  would  be 
greatly  extended  if  room  were  attainable.  It  is  important  that  the  cus- 
todians of  all  libraries  should  remember  that  this  ready  and  convenient 
supply  of  the  reference  books  most  constantly  wanted  serves  the  double 
object  of  economizing  the  time  of  the  librarian  and  assistants  for  other 
labor,  and  of  accemmodating  in  the  highest  degree  the  reader,  whose  time 
is  also  economized.  The  misplacement  of  volumes  which  will  thus  occur 
is  easily  rectified,  while  the  possibility  of  loss  through  abstraction  is  so 
extremely  small  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  weigh  for  a  moment 
in  comparison  with  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  the  rule  of  liber- 
ality in  aiding  the  wants  of  readers. 

These  leading  works  of  reference  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  taken 
out,  even  in  a  library  of  circulation,  but  should  be  at  once  available  at 
all  hours  to  public  use  and  reference. 

LIST   OF    THE     PRINCIPAL    BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE    IMPORTANT   TO  BE 

USED   IN  LIBRARIES. 

[NoTK. —  The  specially  useful  manuals,  among  many  of  more  or  less  value,  are  marked 
by  an  asterisk  in  the  list.     The  abbreviation  v.  stands  for  volume.] 

Architecture. 


*  Ferymson  (J.)    History  of  architecture 

in  all  countries  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day.  "id  ed.  4  v.  8^. 
London,  1874-75. 
(Iwilt  (./.)  Eiicyclopu'.dia  of  architec- 
ture. New  ed.  Revised  by  W.  Pap- 
worth.    8°.     London,  1867. 

*  Mitchell  (T.)    Rudimentary  manual  of 

architecture.  History  and  exphina- 
lion  of  the  principal  styles,  aueieut, 
ruedi;eval,  and  renaissance,  with  glos- 
sary.    l-i°.    Loudon,  1870. 


Architecture. 
Nicholson  (P.)    Architectural  dictionary. 

2  V.  4°.  London,  1854. 
'Parker  {J.  H.)  Glossary  of  terms  used 
in  architecture.  5th  ed.  '.^  v.  8^.  Ox- 
ford, 1850. 
Stuart  (R.)  Dictionary  of  architecture, 
historical,  descriptive,  topographical, 
etc.     3  V.    8-.     London,  1846. 

f'ioUet-Le-Duc  {E.  E.)  Dictiounaire  rai- 
sonne  de  I'architecture  frau^aise  du 
lle-lG-^sit'cle.  10  V.  8^.  Paris,  1858-68. 
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Arc'.ntecture. 

"  ll'<'<ile{J.)  Rndinmiitary  dictionary  of 
ttTiiis  hsimI  in  architocttire.  12-.  Lon- 
don, 1870. 

Art.     Srr  Fine  Arts. 
Bible.     Sir  Theology. 
Bibliography  and  Literature. 

General. 

liotta  (A.  C.  L.)  Handbook  of  universal 
litorafnre.     12^.     Now  Yoric,  1860. 

*  finniet  {J.  C.)  Manuel  du  lihrairo  et  do 
TaMiateur  des  livres.  5"  6d.  auj^men- 
tce  d'un  tiers  par  I'aiiteur.  5  v.  H^. 
Paris,  18()0-r>J. 

Bare  {G.  F.  dc).  Biblioj^raphio  instruc- 
tive ;  on,  traito  de  la  connoissance  des 
livres  rares  et  singuliers.  7  v.  8^. 
I'aris,  1763-GS. 

CaiUeau(A.  C.)  and  Ditclos  ( — ).  Dic- 
tionnaire  bibliograpbique,  bistoritiue 
et  critique.  4  v.  8-.  Paris,  1790- 
1S02. 

Darlhifi  (./.)  Cyclopanlia  bibliograph- 
ica;  a  manual  of  theological  and  gen- 
eral literature.  2  v.  8^.  Loudon, 
1854. 

Denis  (F.)  Pingon  (/'.)  et  Martonne  (G. 
/'.  de).  Nouveau  mannel  de  biblio- 
graphie  iiniverselle.     8°.     Paris,  18o7, 

Ebci-t  {F.  A.)  General  bibliographical 
dictionary,  from  the  german.  4  v. 
8^.     Oxford,  18.37. 

Graesse  (•/.  G.  T.)    Tresor des  livres  rares 
et  precieux  ;  on,  nouveau  dictionnaire  , 
bib;iographi(iue.     6  v.     4^"^.     Dresdc, 
•      1801-67.  I 

—  Snpple'ment.    4°.     Dresde,  1868-69. 

Hain   (L.)     Repertorium    bibliographi-  i 
cum;  libri  omnes  ab  arte  typograph- 
ica  inventa  usque  ad  annum  1500.     2  I 
V.  in  4.    S°.     Stuttgartiae,  1826-38. 

nallani  {H.)  Introduction  to  the  liter- 
ature of  Europe,  15tb-17th  centuries. 
New  ed.     4  v.     8^.     London,   1871. 

'Home  (T.  H.)  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  bibliography.  2  v.  in  1.  8°. 
London,  1814. 

•focher  (C.  G.)  Allgemeines  gelehrten- 
lexicon;  darinno  die  gelehrten  aller 
stiinde  welche  vom  anfauge  der  welt 
bis  auf  Jetzige  zeit  gelebt,  beschrie- 
ben  werden.  4  v.  4°.  Leipzig,  1750- 
51. 
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Joilur  (C,  G.)  The  same.  Fortsiifzuug 
und  ergiinzungen ;  von  J.  C.  Adelnng 
uiul  II.  W.  Kotermund.  [A-Kin.]  6  v. 
4-.     Leipzig,  [etc.]  1784-1819. 

Lei/poldt  (/''.)  Works  of  reference  for 
tbe  use  of  the  librarian,  editor,  liter- 
ary student,  book  collector  and  book- 
seller. 

[In  Wkkki.v  tradf  circul.ir,  Oct.  24,  \S7-2,  new 
scr.  V.  -Jii.  no;  17J. 

Maitlaire(M.)  Annales  typographic!  ab 
artis  inventiB  origine  ad  annum  1664. 
9  V.  in  5.  4".  Haga-  Com i turn,  [etc.] 
1722-89. 

Panzer  (G.  W.)  Annales  typograpbici, 
[1457-1536].  11  V.  4°.  Norimbergae, 
1793-1803. 

Petzholdt  (J.)  Bibliotheca  bibliograph- 
ica.  Kritisches  verzeichniss  der  das 
gesammtgebiet  der  bibliographie  be- 
treft'endeu  literatur  des  in-  und  aus- 
landea.     8°.     Leipzig,  1866. 

Porter  (X.)  Books  and  reading.  12°. 
New  York,  1871. 

Potta-  (A.)  Handbook  for  readers  and 
students.     16°.     New  York,  1863. 

Sismondi  {J.  C.  L.  Simoude  de).  Histor- 
ical view  of  the  literature  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  Translated,  with  notes, 
byT.  Roscoe.   2  v.   V^°.   Loudon,  1846. 

Africa. 

Gay  (./.)  Bibliographie  des  ouvrages 
relatifs  a  rxVfrique  et  Jtl'Arabie.  8°. 
San  Remo,  1875. 

America. 

Barllctt  (J.  n.)  Bibliography  of  Rhode 
Island.     8°.     Providence,  1864. 

—  The  literature  of  the  rebellion.  A 
catalogue  of  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  works  on  Amer- 
ican slavery.     8'^.    Boston,  1866. 

Brasseur  de  Boiirbonrg  (C.  E.)  Biblio- 
theque  mexico-guat6nialienne.  .  8P. 
Paris,  1871. 

BrU'ush  museum.  Catalogue  of  anu^ricau 
books  in  the  library.  [By  H.  Steveus]. 
8°.     London,  1856. 

Colburn  (J.)  Bibliography  of  the  local 
history  of  Massachusetts.  8^.  Bos- 
ton, 1871. 
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Cleveland  {('.  J). )  Coiiipendintn  of  auier- 
icaii  literatui-e.  12°.  Pliilatlelpbia, 
1858. 

Daridson  (J.  //'.)  Tlielivinn;  writei's  of 
the  sontli.     12^.     New  York,  1869. 

DuijcMnclc  {E.  A.)  and  ((?.  L.)  Cycl>pai- 
dia  of  amciicau  literature,  einbraciiijr 
critical  notices  of  authors.  New  ed. 
2  V.     4°.     Philadelphia,  1875. 

Field  (T.  fV.)  Essay  towards  an  indian 
bihlio^rrapliy.      8°.     New  York,  187:5. 

Fhiotti  {J.  M.)  Bibliographia  caiholica 
ainericafia.    fi°.    New  York,  1872. 

Earrhse (B.)  Bibliotlieca  aniericana  ve- 
tnsti.ssiiiia  ;  a  description  of  works  re- 
lating to  \merica,  published  between 
1492  and  1.551.     8°.      New  York,  LSfifJ. 

Hart  (./.  .S'.)  A  manual  of  ainerican  lit- 
erature.    12°.     Philadelphia,  1873. 

*  Kelly  {J.)    The  american  catalogue  of 

books,  original  and  reprints,  publislied 
in  the  United  States,  Jan.  1801  to  Jan. 
1866.    8°.     New  York,  1866. 
^  —  The  same.    v.  2.    Jan.  1866  to  Jan. 
1871.     8°.    New  York,  1871. 

*  Leijpoldt  (F.)     American  catalogue  of 

books  published  in  1869,  1H70  and  in 
1871.     3  V.     8°.     New  York,  1870-72. 

—  Trade  circular  annual  for  1871,  in- 
cluding the  American  catalogue  of 
books  published  in  1870.  8°.  New 
York,  1871. 

—  Alphabetical  reference  list  of  books, 
[1872],  supplementary  to  the  annual 
catalogue  for  1871.  8°.  New  York, 
1873. 

—  The  uniform  trade  list  annual,  1873. 
8°.    New  York,  1873. 

—  The  publishers'  trade  list  annual, 
l'"74,  with  list  of  books  published 
Jan.  1873,  to  June,  lb74.  8°.  New 
York,  1874. 

* — The  same.  [For  1875].  Embracing 
the  full  trade  lists  of  american  publish- 
ers, with  alphabetical  indexes  to  the 
principal  books  of  each  i»ublisher  rep- 
resented. Also  the  american  educa- 
tional catalogue  for  1875.  8°.  New 
York, 1^75. 

Lvdewig  (H.  E.)  Literature  of  ameri- 
can aboriginal  languages.  With  ad- 
ditions by  W.  W.  Turner.  Edited  by 
N.  Triibner.     8°.    London,  1858. 

—  Literature  of  american  local  history. 
8°.    New  York,  1846. 
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MoKjan  {U.  J.)  Bibliotlieca  canaden- 
sis: or  a  manual  of  Canadian  litera- 
ture. 8°.  Ottawa,  1867. 
O^Callaghnn  {E.  B.)  List  of  editions  of 
the  scriptures  printed  in  America  pre- 
vious to  1860.     4°.    Albany,  1860. 

*  Publishers'  weekly.  With  which  is 
incorporated  the  American  literary  ga- 
zette. 1803-1875.  26  V.  8^.  Philadel- 
phia, 1803-75. 

Bidi  {().)  Bibliotlieca  aniericana  nova; 
catalogue  of  books  relating  to  America, 
including  voyages  to  the  Pacific,  etc. 
1701-1844.     2   V.     8°.     London,    1846.1 

—  Catalogue  of  books,   relating  princi-l 
pally  to  America,  1500-1700.    8°.   Lou- 
don, 1832. 

Boorhavh{0.  A.)  Bibliothecaamerican.n;' 
a  catalogue  of  american  publications 
1820-1852.    8°.    New  York,  18.52. 

—  The  same.  Supplement.  Oct.  185", 
to  Mi.y,  1855.      8^.     New   York,  1855 

—  The  same.  May,  1855,  to  March,  1858 
8°.    New  York,  1858. 

—  The  same.  March,  1858,  to  January 
1801.    8°.    New  York,  ISOl. 

^S'aiin  (J.)  Bjbliotheca  aniericana.  Die 
tionary  of  books  relating  to  Americ: 
V.  1-7.'^[A-Hall].  8°.  New  York,  186ir 
75. 

"  Thomas  (I.)  History  of  printing  i' 
,  America.  2d  ed.  with  a  catalogij 
of  american  publications  previous  'j 
the  revolution  of  1770.  2  v.  8°.  A\ 
bany,  1874.  i 

Triihner  (X.)  Bibliographical  guide 
american  literature;  a  classed  li 
of  books  published  in  the  Unitj 
States  during  the  last  forty  years.  ^ 
London,  1859. 

U)ideru-ood  {F.  11.)  Hand-book  of  ei| 
lisb  literature.  American  authw 
12°.     Boston,  1873.  I 

British  and  American  literature. 

*Amhone  (S.  J.)  Dictionary  of  briti 
and  american  authors.  3  v.  8°.  Pb  ■ 
dclphia,  1858-71.  J 

Arnold  (T.)  Manual  of  english  ]\U\- 
ture,  historical  and  critical.  8°.  Ir 
don,  1802.  { 

*  Boohseller  (The).  A  handbook  of  bri[li 
and  foreign  literature.  [Moathp- 
1858-1875.  18  V.  8°.    London,  185cp- ,, 
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liiitixh  cat!ili){ruo  of  books  published, 
lH;{7-liSo'2.  IJy  Saiiipsou  Low.  2  v. 
8*^.     London,  185:{-5r). 

—  The  .sani(>.  Index  to  books,  1837-57. 
8^.     LoniK)n,  IS.")S. 

*  Chamlm-a  (/?.)  Cycloi»:i'ili:i  of  on^jjlish 
literature.   2  v.    8>^.    Edinbur^^li,  1844. 

Cltnlatid  {C.  D.)  Eujjli.sli  literature  of 
the  liUh  century.  12-\  riiiladel[)hia, 
18.-,:}. 

CoUicr  (./.  ^\)  Bibliographical  and  crit- 
ical acconnt  of  the  rarest  books  in  the 
enijlish  language,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged.   4  V.    12".     New  York,  18156. 

Craik  {(i.  L.)  Compendious  history  of 
enjrlish  literature  and  of  the  english 
lanjiuage,  from  the  normau  conquest. 
2  V.    8^\    New  York,  1863. 

"  Enf/lish  catalogue  of  books,  published 
from  January,  1835,  to  January,  1863  ; 
with  dates  of  publication,  size,  prices, 
edition,  and  publisher's  name.  Com- 
piled by  S.  Low.    8°.     London,  1864.     j 

■—  The  same.  v.  2.  January,  1863,  to 
January,  1872.    8'^.    London,  1873. 

*—  The  same.  English  catalogue  of 
books  for  1872,  1873,  1874,  and  1875. 
4  V.     8°.    London,  1873-76.  ' 

—  Index    to     the    english    catalogue.   | 
1850-1875.     S-^,     London,  1876. 

UazUtt  ( iV.  C.)      Handbook  to  the  pop-  j 
nlar,  poetical,  and  dramatic  literature 
of  Great  Britain,  [to  1660].    8-.    Lon- 
don, l^iM. 

London  catalogue  of  books  ;  containing 
the  books  published  in  London  from 
1814  to  1834.    8°.    London,  1835.  I 

■  Lown(les  ( IF.  T.)  Bibliographer's  man- 
ual of  english  literature ;  an  account 
of  rare,  curious  and  useful  books  jiub- 
lished  in,  or  relating  to  Great  Britain,  i 
2d  ed.  enlarged,  by  II.  G.  Bohn.  11  v. 
in  6.    12-.    London,  18.57-64. 

Moore  (('.  H.)     What  to  read  and  how 

to  read.     16°.    New  York,  1871. 
'^ilorley  {H.)  English  writers:  the  writ 
ers  before  Chancer;    with  sketch  of 
the  four  periods  of  english  literature. 
V.  1.    8'^.    Loudon,  1864. 

j-The  same.  v.  2.  The  writers  after 
Chaucer.    8-.    London,  1807.  ! 

'  —  A  first  sketch  of  engirsh  literature. 

1  12^.     Loudon,  [1873]. 
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*  Morlcy  {II.)  Tables  of  english  litera- 
ture, [containing  a  synchronology  of 
authors,  a.  d.  0Ut)-1870].  2d  cd.  fol. 
Loudon,  1870. 

riihlishirH^  circular  and  general  record 
of  liritish  and  foreign  literature. 
1838-1875.    38  V.  8^.  London,  1838-75. 

*  Putnam  {G'.  P.)  and  others.  The  best 
reading.     IQ^.    New  York,  1875. 

Ptjcroft  {.J.)  Course  of  english  reading. 
Edited,  with  additions,  by  J.  A.  Spen- 
cer.    12*^.     New  York,  1857. 

Shaw  {T.  B.)  New  history  of  english 
literature.    12^.    New  York,  1874.    ' 

*  Taine  (H.)  History  of  english  litera- 
ture. Translated  by  H.  Van  Laun. 
4  V.  in  2.     8=.    New  York,  1871. 

Tlmpirh'ij  (C.  H.)  Encyclop:edia  of  lit- 
erary and  typographical  anecdote ; 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  literature 
and  printing,  from  the  earliest  period. 
Compiled  from  Nichols'  literary  anec- 
dotes.   2d  ed.    8°.    Loudon,  1842. 

Fan  Rhijn  (G.  A.  F.)  What  and  how  to 
read.  Guide  to  recent  english  litera- 
ture.   12°.    New  Y-ork,  1875. 

*  7r«7<  (7i.)  Bibliotheca  britauuica  ;  .1 
general  index  to  british  and  foreign 
literature.  In  two  parts  ;  authorsand 
subjects.    4  V.     4°.    Edinburgh,  1824. 

Widlaker  {J.)  Reference  catalogue  of 
current  literature,  containing  the  full 
titles  of  books  now  in  print  and  ou 
sale,  with  the  prices.  8^.  Loudon, 
1874. 

" —  The  same.    8-^.    Loudon,  1875. 
France. 

Barhier  {A.  A.)  Dictionnaire  des  ou- 
vrages  auouj'meij  et  psevidouymes  en 
fraufais  et  en  latin,  avec  les  noms  des 
auteurs,  etc.  2«  6d.  4  v.  dP.  Paris, 
1822-27. 

* — The  same.  3^  ed.  augmentde  par  mm. 
O.  Barhier,  Rene,  et  Billard.  v.  1-2. 
[A-L].    Paris,  1872-74. 

Bibliographic  de  la  France;  ou,  journal 
general  de  I'imprimerie  et  de  la  librai- 
rie,  etc.    54  v.    8^.     Paris,  1835-75. 

Bossanijc  (G.)  Literary  annual  ;  cata- 
logue of  works  of  note  published  in 
France  in  1870-1871.    8^.    Paris,  1872. 

Bossange  {H.)  Ma  bibliotheque  frau- 
Caise.     16°.    Paris,  1855. 
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Chasles  (E.)  Histnire  de  la  litt^rature 
fraufaise.     S-.     Paris,  IsTO. 

De8essartfi(y.  T.  Lemoyne,(lit).  Lessiecles 
litt^raires  tie  la  France;  ou,  dictiou- 
naii'e  historique,  critique,  et  biblio- 
graphiqiie,  de  tons  les  6crivains  frau- 
yais,  jusqu'a  la  tin  du  18e  siecle.  7 
V,    HO.    Paris,  1800-1803. 

De  Vciicour  {L.  B.)  Modern  frencb  lit- 
erature.    12°.     Boston,  1848. 

D^HeiUi/  (G.)  Dictionnaire  des  psen- 
donyiues.     18°.     Paris,  1863. 

France.  Bibliotbeque  imperiale.  Cata- 
logue de  I'histoire  de  France.  10  v_ 
40.     1855-()5. 

Giruzez  {N.  E.)  Histoire  de  la  littera- 
ture  franyaise  depiiis  ses  origines  jus- 
qu'a la  r6volntion.  2  v.  8^.  Paris, 
1861. 

—  Histoire  de  la  ]itt6rature  franf aise 
pendant  la  r(?volutiou.  ^'^.  Paris, 
1859. 

Griswell  (  TV.  P.)  Annals  of  Parisian  ty- 
pography.    8°.     Loudon,  1818. 

*  Eatin  {L.  E.)  Bibliographie  bistorique 
et  critique  de  la  presse  p6riodique  fran- 
gaise.    8°.     Paris,  186G. 

Joliet  (C.)  Les  pseudonymes  du  jour. 
16°.     Paris,  1867. 

Le  Lonfi  (J.)  Bibliotbeque  bistorique  de 
la  France,  contenant  le  catalogue  des 
ouvrages,  iniprinics  ou  nianuscrit,  qui 
traiteut  de  I'histoire  de  ce  royaniue. 
2<=  6d.  par  M.  Fevret  Fontette.  5  v. 
fol.    Paris,  1768-78. 

*  Lorenz  (0.)  Catalogue  general  de 
la  librairie  fran(.'ai8e  pendant  '2h  ans, 
1840-1865.    4  V.    8°.    Paris,  1867-71. 

Mamie  {E.  de),  Nonveau  recueil  d'onvra- 
ges  anonymes  et  pseudonymes.  Nou\\ 
6d.     8°.     Lyons,  1862. 

"  Querard  {J.  .\1.)  La  France  litteraire  ; 
on,  dictionnaire  bibliograpbiciue  des 
savants,  bistoriens,  et  gens  de  lettres 
de  la  France,  ainsi  (jue  des  litterateurs 
Strangers  (jui  out  ecrit  en  frau^ais, 
plus  particuliereaient  pendant  les  18'^ 
et  19«  siecles.  ,10  v.  &\  Paris,  1827- 
39. 

^ — Litt6rature  fran(;aise  contemporaine» 
1827-49.  Continuation  de  la  France 
litteraire,  par  I'aiiteur,  et  par  C.  Lon- 
andre,  F.  Bouninelot,  et  A.  Maury.  6 
V.    8°.    Paris,  1842-57. 
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Qiu'vard  (J.  M.)  Les  supercberies  lit- 
leraires  dcvoiiees.  Galeries  des  aii- 
tenrs  apocrypbes,  snpposes,  degnisds, 
plagiaires,  etc.  de  la  litt^rature  frau- 
caise  pendant  les  qnatre  derniers 
siecles.  2«  ed.  augmentee  par  G.  Brn- 
uet  et  P.  Januet.  3  v.  8°.  Paris, 
1869-70. 

BeinwaJd  {('.)  Catalogne  annuel  de  la 
librairie  fran^aise,  pour  les  annees 
1858-1869.     12  V.     8°.    Paris,  18.59-70. 

Vlnet  {A.)  History  of  frencb  literature 
in  the  18tb  century.  8^.  Loudon, 
1860. 

Germany. 

Ersch  (J.  S.)  Handbncb  der  deutschen 
literatur,  seit  der  niitte  des  acbtzehn- 
ten  jabrhunderts  bis  anf  die  neneste 
zeit,  systematiscb  bearbeitet.  4  v. 
[8  parts]  in  6.     8°.    Leipzig,  1822-40. 

*  GosUcicl-  (T.)  a)>d  Harrison  (R.)  Out- 
lines of  German  literature.  12°.  Loii 
don,  1873. 

*  Hedge  (F.  H.)     Prose  writers  of  Ger- 

many. 2d  ed,    8°.    Philadelphia,  1849' 

Heinsius  (J.  W.)  Allgemeiues  biicher 
lexicon;  oder  verzeicbniss  aller,  1700- 
[l'-'67],  erschieneneu  biicher  welche  ii 
Dentscbland,  u.  s.  sv.  gedruckt  wordei 
sind.  20  v.  in  15.  4°.  Leipzig, 
1812-71. 

Hlnrichs  (J.  C.)  and  others.  Verzeichnis' 
der  biicher  welche  in  Deutschlandi 
erschieuen  sind,  1797  bis  1876.  74  n1 
16°.     Leipzig,  1798-1876.  ! 

—  Biicher  -  catalog  ;  verzeichniss  der  ii 
der  zweiten  biilfte  des  19""»  jahrbuu<j 
erts  im  deutschen  bncbhandel  erschiij 
nenen  biicher.     1851-1865.    2  v.    4 
Leipzig,  1874.  ; 

*  Eaym'r  {C.  G.)     Index  locupletissiniij 

bibliornm  qui  indeabanno  1750 usqt, 
ad  annum  [1^70],  in  Gerinania  et 
terris    confinibus    prodierunt.     Vol 
stiindiges  biicber-lexicon.  etc.    18  v.  i 
9.    4°,     Leipzig,  1834-1873.  { 

*  Kitrz  {H.)  Gescbichte  der  dentschi 
liter.atur.     3  v.     8°.     Leipzig,  1857; 

*  Menzel  (  Wolffjanf/).  German  literatii| 
Translated,  with  notes,  by  Thoii^ 
Gordon.     4  v.     12°.    Oxford,  1840-4 

—  The  same.  Translated  by  C.  C.  Ff 
ton.    3  V.     12°.     Boston,  1840.        , 
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MoHch^isclwr  (/•'.  A.)    (Juide  to  gernian 

literature.    2  v.     IG\     Lomlou,  1850. 
If'tUer  ( E.)    Die  fjilscheii  nnd  lin<;irteii 

(lruckorti>.       Ro'i»iM-toriiim    dor   mitor 

falsclier  tirma  tTscliieueneu  schrifteii. 

DiMitsclier  niul  latoinisclier  theil.     8-. 

Leii)/.i<;,  18.")8. 
—  Index;  pseudoiiyiiioriiin.    8  .   Leipzig, 

Irfti-i. 

Wolff  {<).  L.  />.)  Eiicyclopildio  der  deut- 
sciieii  natioiial-literatiir.  2eausg.  8  v. 
sin.  fol.     Leipzig,  184t)-47. 

Itily. 

Bihliojrafia  italiaria;  o.ssia  elenco  gene- 
ralt;  lielle  opere  d'ogui  specie  e  d'ogiii 
lingua  stanipate  in  Italia,  e  delle  ita- 
1  aue  pubblieate  all'  estero.  12  v.  8^. 
Milano,  1835-40. 

Bibliograjia  italiaua.  [Senii-niouthly]. 
■j*^.    Fireuze,  1867-75. 

liiimha  (B.)  Serie  dei  testi  di  lingua  ita- 
liaua. 6  ili  altri  opere  iuii»ortauti  uella 
italiaua  letteratura,  del  secolo  xvi  al 
XIX,  e  di  altri  eseiuplare  del  bene  scri- 
vere  dal  xv.  a  tutto  11  secolo  xviii.  4" 
ed.    ft*^.     Veuezia,  1849. 

'Giiigiu'iu'  (l\  L.)  Histoire  litteraire 
d'ltalie.  [Coutiuude  par  F.  Salti,  tome 
10-14].     14  V.    8^.     Paris,  1811-35. 

Lancfttl  {V.^  Pseudouiuiia;  ovvero,  ta- 
vole  alfabeticlie  de'  uouii  tiuti  o  sup- 
posti  degli  scrittori,  cou  la  coutrap- 
posizioue  de'  veri.     8^.     Milauo,  183(3. 

Mdz'i  (G.)  Diziouario  di  opere  anouiuii 
I  e  pseudouiiui  di  scrittori  italiaui,  o. 
aventi  relazioui  all'  Italia.  3  v.  8^. 
Milauo,  1848-59. 

Tntahlo{E.  de).  IJiografia degli  Italiaui 
ilhistri  uelle  scienze,  lettere,  ed  arti 
del  secolo  xviii,  o  de  conteujporauei. 

8  V.    8*^.     Veuezia,  1834-41. 
Tiraboiichi  (Girolamo).  Storia  della  let- 
teratura italiaua.    l"ed.  Veueta,  dopo 
la'2»diM()deiia,accresciutadall'autore. 

9  V.  in  l»i.     8-.   Veuezia,  1795-9(5. 

Latin  and  Greek  literature. 
Brotciie  (A'.  IV. )  History  of  roraan  class- 
1  ical  literature.  8^.  Loudou,  1852. 
pibdin  (T.  F.)  Introductiou  to  the 
I  knowledge  of  rare  aud  valuable  edi- 
I  tions  of  the  greek  aud  latin  classics, 
I   etc.    4th  ed.    2  v.    8^.    Loudou,  1827. 
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Eiuiclmuun  (/('.)  Hibliotheca  i)hilolo- 
giea ;  odor  alphabetischcs  vorzeich- 
uiss  der  granuuatikeu,  wiirterbiicher, 
etc.  der  griechischeu  uiul  lateiuischen 
sprache,  welche  in  Deutschlaud  or- 
schienen  sind,  1750-1852.  3e  anil.  8^. 
Leipzig,  1853. 

—  Bibliotheca  scriptoruni  classicornm 
et  gra-coruiu  et  latiuoruiu.  Alphal)c- 
tisclies  verzeichuiss  der  ausgaben, 
iibersetzuugeu,  u.  s.  w.  1700-1856.  7e. 
and.    8^.    Leipzig,  1858. 

* Eavlu'uburg  (^J.  J.)  Manual  of  classical 
literature.  Translated  by  N.  W. 
Fiske.  4th  ed.  8-".  Puiladelphia, 
1851. 

Fahricius  {J.  A.)  Bibliotheca  gra^ca.  Ed. 
4"  curaute  Ilarles.  Acceduut  Fabri- 
cii  et  Ilenmauui  supidementa.  12  v. 
4^.    Hamburgi,  1790-1809. 

—  Bibliotheca  latina,  aucta  diligeutia 
J.  A.Eruesti.  3  v.  8°.  Lipsi:e,  1773-74. 

Hoffmann  (.S'.  F.  JF.)  Bibliographisches 
lexicon  der  gesamiuteu  literatur  der 
Griechen.    3  v.    8°.    Leiiizig,  1838-45. 

Moss  (J.  jr.)  Manual  of  classical  bibli- 
ography ;  a  detail  of  the  editions,  coui- 
uientaries,  works  critical  aud  illus- 
trative, and  translations  of  the  greek 
and  latin  classics.  2  v.  8°.  Loudou, 
1825. 

Mure{W.)  Critical  history  of  the  lan- 
guage aud  literature  of  ancieutGreecc. 
2d  ed.    5  v.     8°.     Loudon,  1854-57. 

Scliwriger  (F.  L.  A.)  Haudbuch  der  clas- 
sischeu  bibliographic.  2  v.  in  3.  8°. 
Leipzig,  1830-34. 

*  Smith  ( IV.)  Dictionary  of  greek  and 
roinan  biography  aud  mythology. 
3  V.    8°.    London,  1870. 

Thompson  (H.)  History  of  roniau  liter- 
ature.    2d  ed.     12°.     Loudou,  1852. 

Kcthcrland.t  and  Belgium. 
Ahkonde    (./.    ran)    and    Arrenbcrg   (R.) 

Naararegister       van       nederduitsche 

boekeu,     1600-1787.    2^    druk.    2    v. 

4"^.     Rotterdam,  1788. 
Jong  (J.  de).   The  same.     1790-1832.    4^^. 

's  Gravenhage,  1835. 
Brinkman    (C.    L.)      The   same.      1833- 

1849.    4°.     Amsterdam,  1858. 
Delepierre  (O.)     Sketch  of  the  history  of 

fleiuish  literature.   12^.   London,  18G0. 
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Vanilermaehn    (P.)      Dictionuaire     dcs 

booimes  de  lettres  (etc.)  de  Belgique. 

8'^.     Bruxelles,  1837. 

Oriental  and  hebrcw  literature. 
BrUish  museum.     Catalogue    of  hebrew 

books  iu  the   library.    8^.    London, 

18G7. 
^Fiirst{J.)  Bibliotheca jndaica;  biblio- 

grapbiscbes  bandbucb  der  jiidiscbeu 

literatnr.    2"=  ansgabe.     3  iJts.  in  2  v. 

8°.     Leipzig,  1863. 
Garcin  de  Tassy  (./.  H.)  Littcrature  bin- 

doui  et  bindoustaui.     Bibliograpbie. 

2  V.    8°.    Paris,  1839-47. 
Edji  -Khalfa    (Mustafa   Ben   AhdaUah.) 

Lexicon  bibliograpbicum  et  eucyclo- 

pa-dicum.      Edidit,    latine    vertit,  et 

coiiinientario    indicibusqne    instruxit 

G.  Fliigel.    7  v.    4*^.    Leipzig,  1835-38. 
Uerhelot  (B.d^).    Bibliotbeqneorientale. 

G  V.  ■  8°.     Paris,  1781-83. 
Jolouicz    {H.)    Bibliotbeca    ajgyptiaca. 

8-2.    Leipzig,  1858. 
lloest  (JW.)     Catalog  der  bebraica  und 

jndaica  ans  der  L.    Eosentbal'scbeu 

bibliotbek.     2    y.'     8'^.     Amsterdam, 

1875. 
Sieinschncidcr  (M.)   Catalogus  libroruni 

bebraeorum  iu  bibliotbeca  bodleiaua. 

4c.     Berolini,  1860. 
—  Jewisb  literature,  8tb-18th  cent.     8°. 

London,  1857. 

*  Zenker  (J.    T.)     Bibliotbeca  orientalis. 

Manuel    do    bibliograpbie    orientale. 

2  V,    8°.    Leipzig,  1846-61. 
Portugal. 
Fariuha  (/>.  J.  de  Sousa).      Bibliotbeca 

Inzitana.    Suuuuario.    3  v.    18°.    Lis- 

boa, 1786. 
^Silva  (/.   F.  da).      Diccionario   biblio- 

grapbico  portuguez.     7  v.    8°.     Lis- 

boa, 1858-62. 

Jiitssia. 
Sopikof.    Essai  do  bibliograpbie  russe. 

[In   Russian].     1765-1820.    5  v.     8''\ 

St.  P(Stersbourg,  1813-21. 
Scandinavia. 
*Erslcw  {T.  JI.)     Alniiiuleligt   forfatter- 

lexicon  for    Danmark,  1814-53.     6  v. 

8°.    Kjobenbavn,  1843-68. 

*  Linnstroem  (H.)   Scbwediscbes  biicber- 

lexikou.    1830-1865.    8'^.    Stockbolm, 
1870. 
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MoUer  (J.)  Bibliotlieca  septentrionis 
eruditi  ;  quo  A.  Ba.rfcboliui  liber  de 
scripUs  Danorum,  Noru-agoruia  et 
Islaudorum,  J.  Scl^3ft"eri  Suecia  liter- 
ata,  et  .1.  MoUeri  introdnctio  [etc.] 
4  V.     16°.     Lipsiae,  1698-99. 

"Nycmp  (R.)  and  Kraft  (./.  G.)    Dausk- 
norsk     litteratur-lexicou.      2  v.      4^. 
Kjiibenbavu,  1818-19. 
Spain. 

Antonio  (X.)  Bibliotbeca  bispaua  nova, 
ab  anno  1500  ad  1684.  Recognita, 
emendata,  aucta  ab  ipso  auctore.  2  v. 
f(d.     Matriti,  1783-88. 

—  Bibliotbeca  bispaua  vetus,  ad  annum 
1.^00.  Cnrante  F.  P.  Bayerio.  2  v. 
fol.     Matriti,  1788. 

Gallardo  (B.  J.)  and  others.  Ensayo  de 
uuabiblioteca  espanola  de  libros  raros 
y  cuiiosos.  V.  1-2.  [A-F].  8°.  Ma- 
drid, 1863-66. 

Los  Rios  {J.  A.  de).  Historia  critica  de 
la  literatura  espanola.  7  v.  8-^.  Ma- 
drid, 1861-65. 

*  Ticknor  (G.)    History  of  Spanish  liter- 
ature.   4tbed.    3v.    8^.    Boston,  1872. 
B    graphy. 

Allen  (jr.)  Americau  biograpbical  die- ' 
tiouary.     3d  ed.     8°.     Pxistou,  18.57. 

Bayle  (P.)  Dictionuaire  historique  et 
critique.  3«  6d.  4  v.  fol,  Amster- 
dam, 1720.  ; 

—  Tbesauie.  Dictionary,  historical  and, 
critical.  New  translation,  etc.  By  J. J 
P.  Bernard,  T.  Birch,  and  others.  10  v.  j 
fol.     London,  1734-41. 

Biographle  nouvelle  des  contemporains,) 
par  Arnault,  Jay,  etc.  20  v.  8°.  Pa-j 
ris,  1820-25. 

*Biographie  nniverselle.ancienne  etmo- 
derne,  rtSdigtSe  par  nne  socidtd  de  gentj 
de  lettres  et  de  savants.  Publi6e  pai 
Micband.  Nouv.  [2'-]  <5d.  45  v.  H-j 
Paris,  1854-65.  ^ 

Blake  {J.  L.)  General  biographical  die 
tiouary.  13th  ed.  8*3.  Pbiladeliibiiii 
1856.  i 

Gates  ( IV.  L.  R.)  Dictionary  of  generaj 
biograpby.     8°.     Londo;),  1867. 

Chalmers{A.)  General  biograpbicaldic: 
tiouary.  New  ed.  32  v.  8-^.  Loql 
don, 1812-17. 

Chambers  {R.)  Biographical  dictiouarj 
of  euiineut  Scotsmen.  4  v.  S'^.  Glai 
gow,  1840.  i 
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t  haudoii  { L.  M.)  and  Dclandine  {F.  A.) 
Diciioniiaiio  uiiiversel,  histoiicjue,  cri- 
ticjue  ot  biblio^iiapliiqiie.  9"  dd.  iiiig- 
ineiitoo  do  Ki.t'iH)  aitidea,  par  iiue  so- 
ciot<5  de  savaiis.  "iU  v.  ti-.  Paris, 
IHlO-l-J. 

Dlctioiuiiij  of  coiiteiiiporary  biography. 
8^.     London,  IrtlU. 

Drake  {F.  S.)  Dictii)iiary  of  ainerican 
bio^iapliy.     8^.     iJostoii,  1672. 

Ftller  {F.  X.  dv).  Biograpliie  iiiiiverselle  ; 
on,  dictioniKiire  des  hoiniaos  qui  so 
sontfaitiin  iioiu.  Coutimi^ejiis(i^u'ci) 
ISijO.  Par  I'abbe  Siinonin.  d  v.  8-. 
Lyon,  18(50. 

'Hale{S.  J.)  Woman's  record  ;  or  sketch- 
es of  all  distinjjnished  women,  with 
selections.    H'^.     New  York,  1853. 

Haydn  (J.)  Index  of  biography.  8^. 
London,  1870. 

"lJole{C.)  Brief  blograpliical  dictionary. 
With  additions  and  corrections  by  W. 
A.  Waeeler.     16-.     New  York,  18()o. 

Imperial  dictionary  of  universal  biojrra- 
phy.  Conducted  by  John  Eadie,  J.  P. 
Nichol,  and  others.  3  v.  8'-^.  Glas- 
g..sv,  [1864-66]. 

* Kniijht  (C.)  English  cyclopa^lia.  Bi- 
ography.   6  V.    fol.     Loudon,  1856-58. 

—  The  same.  Supplement,  fol.  Lon- 
iloii,  1872. 

' Lanman  (C.)  Biographical  annals  of  the 
civil  government  of  the  United  States. 
[To  1875].     8^.     New  York,  1876. 

Mirlin  (F.)  Handbook  of  contempo- 
rary biography.     8^.     London,  1870. 

Maunder  {S.)  Biographical  treasury. 
13th  ed.     12".     London,  1866. 

'Men  of  the  time;  a  dictionary  of  con- 
temporaries. Revised  by  T.  Cooper. 
9th  ed.     12^.    Loudon,  1875. 

*  Vi>«reZ/e  biographie  g«Sn6rale,depuis  les 
temps  les  plus  recnlcs  jnsqu'il  nos 
jours.  Publico  par  mm.  Didot,  sous  la 
direction  deF.  Hoefer.  46  v.  8°.  Pa- 
ris, 1857-66. 

1'Oettinger  {E.  M.)  Bibliographic  liiogra- 
phique   univcrselle  ;  dictiounaire  des 
ouvrages  relatifs  ;\  la  vio  publiqiie  et 
*  privde  des  personnages  cdlebres.    2  v. 
8°.    Brnselles,  1854. 
I  'PhiUi2)s{L.  B.)  Dictionary  of  biograph- 
I      ical     reference,     containing     100,000 
names.     8^.    London,  1871. 
i 


Biography. 

liich  (/','.)      CyclopiPlia   of    biography. 

.MiMuoirs   of    tiie    most  di-ttiugnisiicd 

jtiM-sons  of  all    times.     8^.     Glasgow, 

is.-,  4. 
Hosr  (If.  J.)    New  general  biographicil 

dictionary.     12  v.     8^.     London,  1850. 

*  Thomas  (J.)  Universal  pronouncing  dic- 

tionary of  biograpliy  and  mythology. 
2  v.     8^.     Philadelphia,  1870. 
^J'aperena   (Cr.)      Dictiounaire    univer- 
sel  des  eontemporains.      4"    6d.      8-". 
Paris,  1870. 

—  The  same.  Supplement  a  la  quatrie- 
nu;  el.  par  L.  Gamier.   S^.  Paris,  1873. 

*  Wheeler  (IT.  A.)  Dictionary  of  the  noted 

names  of  fiction.     12^.     Bjstftn,  1865. 

*  JVoodward  (B.  B.)  and  Cates  ( IF.  L.  R.) 

Encyclo|>a;dia  of  chronology,  historical 
and  biographical.     8^.    London,  1872. 
Botany. 

Gra/t  (A.)  Field, forest,  and  garden  bot- 
any.    12°.     New  York,  1868. 

—  Manual  of  the  botany  of  the  northern 
United  States.  5th  ed.  8°.  New 
York,  18i)7. 

Uuller  (A.  von).  Bibliotheca  botanica  ; 
qua  scripta  ad  rem  herbariam  facientia 
a  rerum  initiis  recenseutur.  2  v.  4°. 
Londini,  1771-72.  , 

Le  Maout{E.)  and  Decaisne  (J.)  General 
system  of  botany.     4°.     London,  1876. 

Lindley  (J.)  The  vegetable  kingdom; 
the  structure,  classification,  and  uses 
of  plants,  iilu.strated  on  the  natural 
system.     New  ed.     8"^.     London,  188S. 

*  London  (./.  C.)    Encj'clopie.liaof  plants. 

8^.     London,  1855. 
'^I'axlon  (Sir  J.)     Botanical  dictionary; 

comprising   the   names,  history,  and 

culture  of  all  plants  known  in  Britain. 

New  ed.    8°.     London,  1868. 
Prifzel{G.  A.)  Thesaurus  literatur:e  bo- 

tanicie  omnium  gentium  inde  a  rerum 

botanicarum  initiis.    4°.    Lipsia>,  1851. 
■—  The  same.    Ed.  uov.     4^.     Leipzig, 

1871. 

*  Sichs  (./.)     Text-book  of  botany,  nmr- 

phological  and  physiological.   8^.   Ox- 
ford, 1^75. 
Chemistry. 

I       *  Cooke  (J.  P.  jr.)    The  new  chemistry. 

I  12^.     New  York,  1874. 

[       Gnielin  (L.)      Haudbook  of   chemistry. 

I  15  V.    8°.    Loudon,  1848-60. 
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Chemistry. 

Knapp  (F.)  Chemical  technology  :  or, 
chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  and  maii- 
nfactnres.  Translated  by  E.  Ronalds 
and  T.  Richardsou.  3  v.  8°.  Lon- 
don. 1848-51. 

Muspratt  (S.)  Chemistry,  theoretical, 
practical,  and  analytical,  as  applied 
and  relating  to  the  arts  and  mannfac- 
tures.  [Alphabetically  arranged].  2 
V.     8^.     Glasgow,  1860. 

^  liiipri'cht  {  R.)  Bibliotheca  chemica. 
18.18-70.    8c.     GiJttiugen,  1872. 

*  Watts  {H.)  Dictionary  of  chemistry. 
5  V.    8".    London,  18()3-63. 

*  —  Snpplement.     8°.     Loudon,  1872. 

*  —  2d  supplement.      8°.    Loudon,  1875. 

*  ZnchoUl  {E.  J.)      Bibliotheca  chemica. 

1840-58.     8°.     Gottingen,l859. 
Chronology.     See  History. 
Commerce. 

"Eiidin  (T.  C.  F.)  and  Engehnann  {TV.) 
Bibliothekderhandluugswisseuscbaft. 
1750-184.5.   2eautl.   8^.    Leipzig,  1846. 

*  Levi(L.)     History  of  British  commerce. 

17G3-1870.     8°.     London,  1872. 

*  Lindsay  ( JV.  S.)  History  of  merchant 
shipping  aud  ancient  commerce.  4 
V.     8^.     London,  1874-76. 

*  McCuUoch  (J.  II.)  Dictionary  of  com- 
merce and  commercial  navigation. 
New  ed.  by  H.  G.  Reid.  8°.  London, 
1871. 

*  Yeats  (J.)  Growth  aud  vicissitudes  of 
commerce  to  1781).    12°.    London,  1872. 

* —    Mauual    of    recent    and     existing 
conmierce.    1789-1872.    12°.     Loudon, 
1872. 
Cookery.     See  Domestic  Economy. 
Dictionaries.     See  Language. 
Domestic  and  Rural  Economy. 

Acton  (E.)     Modern  cookery  for  private 

families.     10th  ed.     Loudon,  1850. 
Cooley  {A.  J.)    Cyclopjedia  of  practical 
receipts.     2d  ed.     12°.     Loudon,  1815. 

*  Dick  ( IF.  B.)    Encyclopedia  of  practi- 

cal receipts  and  processes.     2d  ed.    8°. 
New  York,  1874. 
7Jic/('o/(«)7/ of  daily  wants.    [a/iw».]     3  v. 
12°.     Loudon,  [1858-60]. 

*  Emjelmann   {W.)     Bibliotheca    oucouo- 

mica;   oder,  verzeichni.ss  der  biicher 
liber  die  bans-  nud    laudwirthschaft 
etc.     8°.    Leipzig,  1841. 
*—  Literatnr  der  land-  nud  forstwirth- 
schaft.    8°.    Wieu,  1866. 


Domestic  and  Rural  Economy. 
Kirivan  {A.  V.)    Host  and  guest ;  a  book 

about   dinners,   wines,   and    desserts. 

12°.     London,  1864. 
Mackenzie  (C.)    Ten  thousand  receipts, 

in  all  the  useful  and  (lomestic   arts. 

New   ed.     By  a  corps  of  experts.     8°. 

Philadelphia,  1866. 
Walsh  (J.  H.)    Economical  housekeeper : 

practical   advice   for   purchasing   the 

supplies  of  the  house,  and  for  brewing, 

baking,  preserving,  and  pickling.     16°. 

London,  1857. 
Webster  (T.)  and  Farkes  (Mrs.)    Encyclo- 

piedia  of  domestic  economy.     New  ed. 

8°.    London,  1861. 

*  Younians  (E.  L.)     Hand-book  of  house- 

hold science.  A  popular  account  of 
heat,  light,  air,  aliment,  and  cleansing 
in  their  scieutitic  principles  and  domes- 
tic applications.  12°.  New  York,  1864. 
Drama. 

*  Baker  {D.  E.)     Biographia  dramatica: 

english  and  Irish  dramatic  writers. 
Continued  by  I.  Reed  and  S.  Jones. 
[Two  parts,  authors  and  plays].  3  v. 
in  4.    8°.    London,  1812. 

*  Brown  {T.  A.)     History  of  the  americaM 

stage.  Biographical  sketches  of  near- 
ly every  member  of  the  pr>fessioii 
from  1733  to  1870.  12°.  New  York,  1870. 

Dtinltp  ( ir.)  History  of  the  americau 
theatre.     8°.    New  York,  18:52. 

Fernl)tieh{L.)  Der theaterfrennd.  [List 
of  plays  published  in  Germany  1700- 
1859].     2v.    16°.     Berlin,  1860. 

Genest  (J.)  Some  account  of  the  ong- 
ILsh  stage,  from  1660  to  1830.  [anon.] 
10  V.     8°.     Bath,  1832. 

Goizct  et  Biirdal.  Dictionuaire  iiiii- 
versel  du  tboatre  en  Erauce.  8°. 
Paris,  1866-69. 

HalUwell{J.  0.)  Dictionary  of  old  eng- 
lish plays,  to  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury.    8°.     London,  1860. 

Wenujss{F.  C.)   Chronology  of  the  amer- 
icau    stage,    1752-1852.      12°.     New 
York, 1852. 
Education. 

American  educational  catalogue  tor  1875. 
[Classilieil  price  list;  of  school  boo^s 
in  use  in  the  United  States].  j 

[/»  ruiiUsuEits'  weekly,  Anfc-  H.  If*'''"*.  ^-  8.  !>•  ; 
297.  Also,  prelixad  to  Publishers'  truile-li.tt  • 
aunual  for  lcf75|.  [ 

*Ersch  (J.  S.)  Literatnr  der  piidagogik. 
8°.    Amsterdam,  1812. 
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Education. 

Great  lirUniii.     Minutes  of  the  commit- 
tee of  eoiiiuil  on  ediicatioii.    With  rc- 
*]K)rt8   l>y  lier  m.ijesty's  inspectors  of 
schools.    [18:51)1874].    45  v.   8^\    Lon- 
(h)ii,  1&4U-75. 

Loice  (  W.)  Classified  cataloj^ue  of  edu- 
cational works  in  nse  in  Great  Britain. 
8'-\     London,  1871. 

*I!itiiintr  ( A',  von).  Geschicbte  der  piida- 
fio^'ik.  :J''  anil.  3  v.  in  4.  8^-'.  Stntt- 
j;art,  18o7. 

Schmidt  {II.  I.)  Education.  Paitl.  His- 
tory of  education.  18'-'.  Xew  York, 
1842. 

*Schott  (G.  E.)  Handbuch  der  piidii^o- 
j^ik.  Literatur  der  gejjeuwart.  3  v. 
8^.     Leipzig,  1869. 

Siljeslrum  {P.  A.)  History  and  progress 
of  education.  By  Philobiblins,  [j;«?i«- 
(h>ii.'\  Introduction  by  H.  Barnard. 
U^.    New  York.  i860.  " 

United  States.    Keports  of  the  coiuniis- 
sioner    of    education.       [18(i8-1874]. 
7  V.     8-\     Washington,  1868-75. 
E  acyclopaedias. 

^Aintrican  cyclopiedia :  a  popular  dic- 
tioiiary  of  general  knowledge.  Ed.  by 
G.  Ripley  and  C.  A.  Dana.  16  v. 
8°.     New  York,  1873-76. 

*  Brandt' (JV.  T.)    Dictionary  of  science, 

literature,  and  art.  New  ed.by  G.  W. 
Cox.  3  V.  8^.  London,  1875. 
Chambir)i{E.)  Cyclopa'dia:  an  universal 
dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences.  4tb 
ed.  With  a  supplement.  4  v.  fol. 
Loudou,  1741-53. 

*  Chambers  (R.  and  JV.)  Encyclopaidia  : 
a  dictionary  of  universal  knowledge 
for  the  people.  Illustrated.  10  v.  8^=. 
rhiladeliihia,  1875. 

t'onverHa(ion>i-lexikon.     Allgenieiue  deut- 
sciie    real-encyclopiidie.     12*=  jiuflage. 
15  V.    6'^.    Leipzig,  1875. 
[This  reissue  is  not  completedj. 

Dentisch  -  amerikanisches  conversatious- 
lexikon.  Bearbeitet  von  A.  J.  Schem- 
11  V.     8°.     New  York,  186D-74. 

I>ic/ion«ri/ of  useful  knowledge,  lanon.} 
4  V.     123.    Londou,  1862.  j 

Dicdonnaire  de  la  conversation  et  de  la 
lecture.  [Rddigd  par  W.  Duckett]. 
2>^ed,    16  V.     8-,     Paris,  1851-58.  j 


Encyclopaedias. 

Diderot  ( IK)  Alemhert  (J.  le  />'.  rf')  etc.  En- 
cyclopedio:  on,  dictionnaire  raisonn6 
des  sciences,  dos  arts,  et  des  mc^tiers, 
par  une  soci^'d  de  gens  de  lettres. 
Nouv.  (?d.  3t)  V.  4^ .  Geneve,  1777- 
79. 

Envyclopa'dia  americana.  A  i)opnl!>r  dic- 
tionary, on  the  bariis  of  the  German 
conversations-lexicon.  Edited  by  F. 
Lieber  and  E.  Wigglesworth.  With 
supplement,  by  H.  Vethake.  14  v.  8°. 
Philadelphia,  1848. 

Encijdopwdia  britannica;  or,  dictionary 
of  arts,  sciences,  and  general  literature. 
8th  ed.  [by  T.  S.  TraillJ.  22  v.  4=. 
Edinburgh,  1853-60. 

»—  The  same.  9th  ed.  Ed.  by  T.  S. 
Baynes.   v.  1-4.   4°.    Londou,  1875-76. 

EjicydojHvdia  metropolitana  ;  or,  uni- 
versal dictionary  of  knowledge.  Ed. 
by  E.  Smedley,  H.  J.Rose,  and  H.  J. 
Rose.     26  V.     4°.     London,  1845. 

Enci/chipe'dle  du  dix-neuvi^me  siecle. 
Repertoire  universel  des  sciences,  des 
lettres,  et  des  arts  ;  avec  la  biographie 
de  tons  les  bommes  celebres ;  avec 
supplement.  [Dirig6  par  A.  de  Saint- 
Priest  J.     28  v.  in  55.    8°.    Paris,  1864. 

Eneyclojjedic  m(?thodique;  idpertoire 
universel  div  is6  par  ordre  de  matieres, 
par  uue  socidte  de  gens  de  lettres, 
de  savans  et  d'artistes.  202  v.  4°. 
Paris,  1782-1830. 
Ersch  (,/.  S.)  and  G ruber  {J.  G.)  Allge- 
nieiue encyclopedic  der  wissenschaftt!U 
und  kiiuste.  151  v.  4-.  Leipzig, 
1818-75. 
[Publication  unftnislicil]. 

*Johnson^s  new  universal  encyclop;cdia. 
Edited  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  A.  Guyot, 
etc.  v.  1-2.  [A-L],  6°.  New  York, 
1875. 

*  Knight  (C)  English  cyclopa'dia.  22 
V.     4°.    London,  1854-61. 

—  The  same.  Synoptical  index.  4"^. 
Loudou,  1862. 

*  Larousse  {!' .)  Grand  dictionnaire  uni- 
versel du  xix«  siecle  fraii^ais,  histo- 
rifiuo,  gdograpbique,  niythologi(|ue, 
bibliographique,  littdraire,  artistique, 
scientifique,  etc.  v.  1-13.  [A-R]. 
Paris,  1866-75. 

Maunder  (S.)  Treasury  of  knowledge. 
12°.     London,  1870. 
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Encyclopaedias. 

* Mei/er  {H.  J.)  Xenes  convers.ations-lex- 
ikoii:  eiu  wfirterbuch  des  allj^eaieiuen 
wisseus.     2«  and.     17  v.     iP.      Hikl- 
burghausen, 1861-6S. 
[A  3d  ed.  commenced  in  1874]. 

National  (The)  cyclopedia.  A  compen- 
dium of  universal  information,  by.L. 
Colange.    S°.     Philadelphia,  1873. 

2\'a//oHa/cycl()paHlia  of  useful  knowledge 
7  V.     8°.    London,  1859. 

Parilngton  (C.  F.)  British  cyclopaedia. 
10  V.    8^.     London,  183:3-:58. 

Pcnnji  cyclop;pdia  of  the  society  for  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  With 
two  supplements  [Edited  Ijy  G. 
Long].  30  V.  in  17.  8°.  London^ 
1833-58. 

Pierer  {R.  A.)  Nenesuniversal-conver 
sations-lexikou  ;  oder,  encyclopiidi- 
sches  worterbuch,  bearbeitet  von  niehr 
als  380  gelehrten.  6«  auflage.  17  v. 
8°.  Oberhausen,  1874-75. 
[Publication  .still  inpro;i;ress]. 

Pecs  (A.)  Cyclopanlia;  or,  universal 
dictionary  of  art.^,  sciences,  and  litera- 
ture. 39  V.  4°.  Plates,  6  v.  4°.  Lou- 
don, 1819-20. 

Zedler(J.  II.)  Grosses  voll.standige.snni- 
versal-lexikou  aller  wissenschaften 
nnd  kiin.ste.  64  v.  mit  supplement,  4 
V.     fol.     Leipzig,  1732-54. 

ZtlTs  popular  encyclopedia.  A  univer- 
sal dictionary  of  English  .language 
litei-aturo,  and  art.  By  L.  C(dange. 
2v.     4°.     Philadelphia,  1871-72. 

Pine  Arts. 

' JlUinc  {€.)     Grammar  of  painting  and 

engraving.    8-.     New  York,  1874. 
""Bnjan  (M.)     Biographical  and  critical 

dictionary  of  painters  and  engravers. 

New  ed.  enlarged  by  G.  Staidey.     8°. 

London,  1849. 
Bnrckhardt   (./.)     The  cicerone:   or   art 

guide  to  painting.  12^.  Loudon,  1873. 
*Clemv.nt{C.  E.)  Handbook  of  legendary' 

and    mythological    art.      12°.     New 

York,  1871. 

* — Painters,  sculptors,  architects,  en- 
gravers, and  their  works.  A  haud- 
l)ook.     12^.     New  York,  1874. 

Detnmln  {A.  F.)  Eucyclopedie  des  beaux 
arts  plastiques.  3  v.  8^.  Paris,  1873-74. 


Pine  Arts. 

Dunhip  {W.)  Rise  and  progress  of  the 
arts  of  design  in  the  United  States. 
[Biogiapliies  of  painters].  2  v.  8°. 
New  York,  1834. 

Diiplessis  {G.  G.)  Bibliographieg6n^rale 
des  beaux  arts.     8°.    Paris,  1867. 

Elmes  (J.)  General  and  bibliographical 
dictionary  of  hue  arts.  8°.  Loudon, 
1826. 

^  FairhoU  (F.  JV.)  Dictionary  of  terms  in 
art.     12«.     London,  1870. 

*GaUick  (  r.  J.)  and  rinibs  (J.)  Painting 
popularly  explained.  16^.  London, 
1859. 

^Jackson  (./.)  Treatise  on  wood  engrav- 
ing, historical  and  practical.  2d  ed. 
8°.     London,  1861. 

Eufjler  {F.)  Handbook  of  painting. 
The schoolsof  painting  in  Italy.  From 
the  germau.  Edited  by  Sir  C.  L. 
Eastlake.  New  ed.  2  v.  -12°.  Lon- 
don, 1867. 

Lo)if/  {S.  P. )  Art :  its  laws,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  them.     12^.     Boston,  1871. 

Liihke  ( IF.)  History  of  art.  2d  ed. 
2  V.     40.     London,  1869. 

—  History  of  sculpture.  2  v.  8^.  Lou- 
don, 1872. 

^Xajlcr  (G.  E.)  Kiinstler-lexicou.  22  v. 
8^.     Miinchen,  183.")-52. 

*Ottleii  {H.)  Biographical  and  critical 
dictioiuiry  of  recent  and  liviug  paint- 
ers aiul  engravers,  forming  a  supple- 
ment to  Bryan's  dictionary.  Ji'^.  Lou- 
don, 1866. 

Otlleij  {]V.  Y.)  Inijuiry  into  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  engraving  ou 
copi)er  and  wood.  2  v.  4°.  Loudoa, 
1816. 

Pi'd(]rave(.P.  and  S.)  Century  of  paiutera 
of  the  euglisii  school,  with  notices  of 
their  works,  and  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  art  in  Euglaud.  2  V.  8°.  Lou- 
don, 1866. 

iiH-sAiH  (./.)  Lectures  on  painting.  12. 
London,  18.'')4. 

* —  Modern  painters.  5th  ed.  5  v.  8-. 
London,  1851-60. 

*Se.gmer  (F.  P.)  Critical  and  commercial 
dictionary  of  the  works  of  painters— 
1250-1850,     8°.     London,  1870. 

Siret  (A.)  Dictionnaire  historique  des 
peintres.     8^.     Paris,  1855. 
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Fine  Arts. 

"Spuoiicr  (S.)  I$io;;rapbical  and  critii-al 
•lit'tioiiary  of  painters,  en{;i  avers, 
sculptors,  antl  arehitects.  8"^.  New 
York,  1S(;,'). 

*  Titcktnnau  ( H.  T. )    Book  of  the  artists : 

biojjrapbical  and  critical  sketches  of 
anierican  artists.  8^.  New  York,  1868. 

UiiiiTisal  cataloi>ne  of  books  on  art. 
[Published  by  the  science  and  art  de- 
partment of  the  coinniittee  of  conncil 
on  education,  South  Kensington  ;  ed. 
byJ.PoUeu].  iv.     4'"'.    Loudon,  1^-70. 

Vasari  {G.)  Lives  of  the  most  excellent 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects. 
5  V.     1-2^.     London,  1850-52. 

WiiickelinanH{J.J.)     History  of  ancient 
art.       From    the  german,   by   G.   H. 
Lodge.     4  V.     8'^.     Boston,  1856-73. 
;  Genealogy  and  Heraldry. 

'^Biidgcr  {C.)  Index  to  printed  pedi- 
grees and  count}'  and  local  histories, 
herald's  visitations,  etc.  8".  Loudon, 
1807. 

*  Burke  {Sir  J.  1!.)  Genealogical  andher- 

aldic  dictionary  of  the  peerage  and 
baronetage  of  the  British  empire, 
^^'th  ed.     6°.     Loudon,  1876. 

* —  Genealogical  and  heraldic  history  of 
the  lauded  gentry  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  6th  ed.  2  v.  8^.  London, 
1875. 

Collins  (A.)  Peerage  of  England,  con- 
tiun«d  by  sir  E.  Brydges.  9  v.  8"^. 
Loudon,  1812. 

CourceUfs  (./.  />'.  1'.  J.  dc).  Histoiro  g6- 
noalogifjue  et  hcraldi(|ue  des  i)airs  de 
France,  des  principales  families  nobles 
dn  royaume,  [etc.]  12  v.  4"^.  Paris, 
1822-3:5. 

Di'hrctl  (J.)  Illustrated  baronetage,  with 
the  knightage,  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.     1876.     8°.    Loudon,  1876. 

—  Illustrated  peerage  aud  titles  of  cour- 
tesy.    1876.     8^.     London,  1876. 

Dod  (C.  11.)  Manual  of  dignities,  privi 
lege,  and  precedeuce,  1688-1843.  16^. 
London,  1843. 

—  Peerage,  baronetage,  and  knightage, 
for  1876.     16^\    London,  1876. 

Douglas  (Sir  R.)  Peerage  of  Scotland. 
2d  ed.  With  a  continuation  by  .J.  P. 
^Vood.     2  V.    fol.    Edinburgh,  1813. 


Genealogy  and  Heraldry. 

l>urrii{l).  S.)  Index  to  american  gene- 
alogies and  pedigrees  contained  in 
state,  county,  and  town  histories,  etc. 
8'-\     Albany,  1868. 

* Fairhniru  (./.)  Crestsof  the  families  of 
Great  Britain  aud  Ireland.  Edited  by 
J.  Maclaren.  2  v.  8^^.  Edinburgh, 
1860. 

Farmer  (J.)  Genealogical  register  of  the 
tirst  settlers  of  New  Englaud.  8'^. 
Lancaster,  (Mass.)  1829. 

*IIaydn  {J.)  Book  of  dignities.  8-.  Lou- 
don, 1851. 

Kncsclike  {E.  H.)  Neues  allgemeiues 
deutschcs  adels-lexicou.  9  v.  8°. 
Leipzig,  18,59-70. 

Lodge  (E.)  Peerage  of  the  Brilisli  em- 
pire, as  Jit  preseut  existing.  [With] 
the  baronetage.    S°.     London,  1875. 

Lodge  (J.)  Peerage  of  Ireland;  or,  a 
genealogical  history  of  the  present 
nobility.  Continued  by  M.  Archdall. 
7  V.     fco.     Dublin,  1789. 

Lower  (if.  J.)  English  surnames;  an 
essay  on  family  nomenclature,  histori- 
cal, etymological,  and  humorous.  3d 
ed.    2  V.     12°.     London,  1851. 

* —  Patronymica  britanuica;  a  diction- 
ary of  the  family  names  of  the  united 
kingdom.    8°.     London,  1860. 

liiestap  (J.  B.)  Armorial  general  de 
I'Kurope.     8°.     Gouda,  1861. 

*Savage  (J.)  Genealogical  dictionary  of 
the  first  settlers  of  New  England, 
showing  three  generations  of  those 
who  came  before  May,  1692.  On  the 
basis  of  Farmer's  genealogical  register. 
4  V.     8^.     Boston,  1860-62. 

Il'alford  (E.)  County  families  of  the 
united  kingdom;  or,  manual  of  the 
titled  and  untitled  aristocracy.  8". 
London,  1875. 

*  Whitmore  (  M.  H.)    The  american  gene- 

alogist. Catalogue  of  family  histories 
and  publications,  contaiuing  genealog- 
ical inforuKitiou.     8^.     Albany,  1868. 

*Yonge  (C.   M.)    History  of    christian 
names.    2  v.     12^.     London,  1863. 
Geography. 

BluL-kif  {\r.  Cr.)  lujperial  gazetteer.  3  v. 
8^^.    Glasgow,  1868. 

*  Boucher  de  la  Richarderie  ( G.)  Biblio- 
the(iue  nniverselle  des  A'oyages. 
Classes  par  ordre  de  pays.  6  v.  8°. 
Paris,  1808. 
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Geography. 

Chaniock  (li.  S.)  Local  ctymolotry;  de- 
rivative dictionary  of  geo^rapbical 
names.     8'^.     London,  1H59. 

Collon  {(}.  JV.)  Atlas  of  the  world.  De- 
scriptions by  K.  S.  Fisher,  2  v.  fob 
New  York,  185(;. 

—  The  same.     fol.     New  York,  1872. 
Cooli'n  (  W.  D.)     History  of  maritime  and 

inland  discovery.    3  v.    16°.    Loudon, 
184(5-48. 
Edbihmujh   gazetteer;    or,   geographical 
dictionary.   G  v.  8°.    Edinbnrgh,  1822. 

*  Eiif/elmann  (  fF.)  Bibliotheca  geogra- 
phica.    17r}0-1856.    8°.    Leipzig,  1858. 

EiKjUtih  (The)  cycloptedia ;   geography. 

4  v.     8^ ;   supplement,    8°.    London, 

1854-69. 
Gazetteer  of  the  world  ;  or,  dictionary  of 

geographical     knowledge.     7  v.     8°. 

Edinburgh,  1850-56. 

*  Gru}i  ( 0.  W. )  »J'  son.    The  national  atlas. 

fol.     Philadelphia,  1875. 

Harpers'  hand-book  for  travelers  in  En- 
rope  and  the  east.  P^dited  by  W.  P. 
Fetridge.     12^^.     New  York,  1876. 

Harpers'  statistical  gazetteer  of  the 
Avorld.  By  Calvin  Smith.  8°.  New 
York,  1855. 

Johnson  {A.  J.)  New  illustrated  family 
atlas,     fol.    New  York,  1873. 

*  Johnston  (A.  E.)    Dictionary  of  geogra- 

phy, forming  a  complete  gazetteer  of 
the  world.  New  ed.  8°.  London, 
1857. 

*  —  Royal  atlas,  witli  a  special  index  to 
each  nuip.     fol.     Edinburgh,  1873. 

*L}pi)incott{J.  B.)  Complete  pronouncing 
gazetteer;  or,  geographical  dictionary 
of  the  world.  Edited  by  J.  Thomas 
and  T.  Baldwin.  Revised  ed.  with  an 
appendix.     8°.     Philadelphia,  1874. 

*Mc('nJloch  (J.  II.)  Dictionary, geograj)!!- 
ical,  statistical,  and  historical,  of  the 
countries,  xilaces,  and  natnral  objects 
in  the  world.  New  ed.  Revised  by 
F.  Martin.    4  v.    8°.     Londou,  1866. 

Mt(Ue-Brun{C.)  Gdographie  nniverselie. 
Entieremeut  refondue,  par  T.  Laval- 
16e.     6  v.     8°.     Paris,  18.55-57. 

—  The  same.  System  of  universal  geog- 
raphy.  Newed.   8°.    I<]dinliurgli,  1849. 

Alnnnder  (S.)  Treasury  of  geography. 
12^'.    London,  1870. 

Mitchell  {S.  A.)  New  general  atlas;  con- 
taining maps  of  the  varions  countries 
of  the  world,  etc.    fol.     1875. 


Geography. 

Piitz  ( W.)  Survey  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  the  middle  ages,  a.  d. 
476-1492.  Translated  by  prof.  Stigell. 
12°.     London,  18S4. 

^  Smith  (TV.)  Dictionary  of  greek  and 
roman  geography.  2  v.  8°.  Lou- 
don, 1872. 

—  Student's  manual  of  ancient  geogra- 
phj',  based  on  the  dictionary  of  greek 
and  ronuiu  geography.  16°.  Londou, 
1861. 

*  —  and  Grove  (G.)  Atlas  of  ancient 
geography,  biblical  and  classical,  fol. 
London,  1874, 

*Sieinwehr{A.von).  Centennial  gazetteer 
of  the  United  States;  a  geographical 
and  statistical  eucyclopicdia.  8-^. 
Philadelphia,  1874. 

Stieler  {A.)  Hand-atlas  iiber  alle  theile 
der  erde.     fol.    Gotha,  1874. 

Jfappdus  (./.  E.)  Handbnch  der  geo- 
graphie  und  statistik.  4  v.  in  9.  8°. 
Leipzig,  185.5-71. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Daddow  {S.  H.)  and  Bannan  (B.)  Co.al, 
iron,  and  oil ;  or,  the  practical  Ameri- 
can miner.    8°.    Pottsville,(Pa.)  1866. 

^  Dana  {J.  D.)  Manual  of  geology,  with 
special  reference  to  America.  2d  ed. 
8°.     New  York,  1874. 

*  —  System  of  mineralogy,  including  the 

most  recent  discoveries.  5th  ed.  8°. 
New  York,  1874. 

Hnnihle  ( W.)  Dictionary  of  geology ; 
comprising  such  terms  in  natnral  his- 
tory as  are  connected  with  geology, 
8°.     Londou,  1860. 

*i//('/?  {Sir  C.)  Principles  of  geology, 
nth  ed.     2  V.     8°.     London,  1872. 

*—  Student's  elements  of  geology.  2d 
ed.     12°.     London,  1874. 

PafjC  ( D.)  Handbook  of  geological  terms 
and  geology.  12°.  Edinbnrgh,  1859. 
Government  and  Political  Science. 

Blovk  (.y.)  Dictionnaire  gdnoral  de  la 
lK>liti<|ue.  Nouv.6d.  2  v.  8°,  Paris, 
1873-74. 

BlantschU  (J.  ('.)  and  Braier  ( C.)  Deut- 
sches  staatsworterbuch.  10  v.  B"-'- 
Stuttgart,  1857-67. 

"Gushing  (L.  .S.)  Lex  parliamentaria 
americana:  law  and  practice  of  legis- 
lative assemblies  in  the  United  States, 
8°,    Boston,  1856. 
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Government  and  Political  Science. 

* EUiot  (./.)  Dobiitc'S,  rosolntions,  etc.  in 
convtMitioii,  on  the  adoption  of  the 
ft'dtMiil  constitntion,  in  Massaolmsctts, 
Now  York,  Vlrjjinia,  Nortli  Carolina, 
and  I'lMinsylvania,  with  tho  Journal 
and  dt'batey  of  tlio  foderal  convention 
at  PliiLi(k'lidiia,  14tli  May  to  17Hi 
Septi-niluT,  1787.  'ZA  od.  4  v.  f^  \ 
Washinfjton,  1836. 

* —  Tlio  same.  v.  5.  SiippUMinMit  to 
the  debates,  containing  Mad  sou's  de- 
bates in  the  federal  convention.,  etc. 
8-\     Washington,  1845. 

'  Fvdfvalist  (The) ;  a  collection  of  essays, 
written  in  favor  of  the  new  constitn- 
tion.  [By  A.  Hamilton,  J.  Madison, 
and  John  Jay].    8'-\    New  York,  1870. 

GUlet  {R.  H.)  The  federal  government; 
its  otHcers  and  their  dnties.  12'^. 
New  York,  1871. 

^Hallam  (H.)  (^onstitutioual  history  of 
England,  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII  to  the  death  of  George  ii.  [1485- 
17«!0].     2  V.     12^\     Loudon,  1875. 

Liebcr  (/•'.)  On  civil  liberty  and  self- 
government.     8°.   Philadelphia,  1859. 

Locke  (J.)  Two  treatises  ou  goveru- 
nient.     8°.     London,  1821. 

*Ma]){T.  E.)  Coustitntional  history  of 
Great  Britain  since  the  accession  of 
George  iii.  1760-18G0.  .3d  ed.  2  v. 
8^.    Loudon,  1871. 

* — Practical  treatise  on  the  law,  privil- 
eges, and  usage  of  parliament.  7th 
ed.    8^.     L>ndon,  1873. 

"Mohl{It.  roil).  Geschichtenndliteratnr 
der  staatswissenschaften.  3  v.  8'-'. 
Erlangeu,  185.5-58. 

•  Xordhoffi  ('.)  Politics  for  yonng  Ameri- 
cans.    2d  ed.     16°.    New  Y'ork,  1876. 

'  I'anchal  {G.  W.)  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  defined  and  carefully 
annotated.      8°.     Washington,  1876. 

lioKS'^ean  {J. -J.)  Du  contrat  social;  ou, 
principes  du  droit  politique.  8-^. 
Paris,  H24. 

—  The  same.  Treatise  on  the  social 
compact.     16-^.     London,  17G7. 

Sidney  (./.)  Discourses  concerning  gov- 
ernment, etc.     4°.    London,  1763. 

*Slorii  (./.)  Commentaries  ou  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States ;  with  a 
preliminary  view  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  colonies  and  states  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
4th  ed.    2  v.    8°.    Boston,  1875. 


Government  and  Political   Science. 
TovqneriUv  (./.  C.   II.  Chrvl  de).     De  la 
deinocratie  en  Am(^rifiue.    7<=  «^d.     3  v. 
8-\     Paris,  1860. 
* —  The  same.     Democracy  in  America. 
2  V.     8°.     Boston,  1868. 

Guide  Books.     See  Geography. 

History,  Chronology,  and  Statistics. 

"Almuuach  (XqGoVm.  1766-1876.  Ill  v. 
32-.     Gotha,  1768-1875. 

American  almanac,  and  repository  of  use- 
ful knowledge.  1830-1861.  32  V.  12^. 
Boston,  1830-61. 

*  American  annual  cyclopedia,  and  reg- 

ister of  important  events,  for  1861-75. 
15  V.    8°.     New  York,  1862-76. 

*  Annual  register,  from  1758  to  1875.     113 

V.     80.     London,  1758-1876. 

Art  (V)  de  verifier  les  dates  des  faits 
historiqnes,  etc.  Coutinnd  par  m.  de 
Saint  Allais,  et  le  marquis  Fortia. 
41  V.     8°.     Paris,  1818-44. 

Blair  (./.)  Chronological  tables  from  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Enlarged  to 
1856,  by  J.  W.  Rosse.  16°.  London, 
18.-)6. 

Bond  (J.  J.)  Handy-book  for  verifying 
dates.     12°.    London,  1874. 

*  Buckle  (ff.  T.)     History  of  civilization 

in  England.    3  v.    8°.    London,  1867. 

Hallam  (H.)  Europe  during  the  middle 

ages.  12th  ed.'    3  v.   8°.   London,  1869. 

*  Haydn  (./.)  Dictionary  of  dates  and  uni- 

v»'rsal  reference.  14th  ed.  By  B.Vin- 
cent.    8<^.     London,  1873. 

mttell  (J.  S.)  A  brief  history  of  cul- 
ture;   12°.     New  Y'ork,  1875. 

Irving  (J  )  The  annals  of  our  times: 
a  diurnal  of  events  from  Juno  20, 1837, 
to  February  28,  1871.  8°.  Loudon, 
1875. 

—  The  same.  Supplement,  from  Febru- 
ary 28,  1871,  to  March  19,  1874.  8°. 
London,  1875. 

Las  Cases  (M.  I.  E.  D.  de).  Atlas  histo- 
rique,  gdnealogique,  chronologique, 
etc.  de  A.  Le  Sage.  Edition  de  Del- 
loye.     fol.     Paris,  1835. 

—  Tho  same.  Historical,  genealogical, 
chrouological,  and  geographical  atlas. 
From  the  freuch.  2ded.  fol.  Lon- 
don, 1818. 

Maunder  (S.)  Treasury  of  universal  his- 
tory.    New   ed.      12°.     Loudon,  1870. 
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History,  Chronology,    and    Statistics. 

liosne  (J.  W.)  Index  of  dates,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  ;  beinjr  an  index  to  the 
enlarged  edition  of  lUair's  chronolog- 
ical tables.     12'=.     London,  1859. 

*Schem  {A.  J.)  Statistics  of  the  world. 
Folded  4^^.     New  York,  1875. 

Sheahan  (./.  If.)  Universal  historical  at- 
las,    fol.     Chicago,  1873. 

^ Smith  (P.)  History  of  the  world,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  An- 
cient history.  3  v.  8°.  London, 
1864-65. 

*«Sto'e«ma«"s  year  book  for  1834-1876.  A 
statistical,  genealogical,  and  historical 
acconnt  of  the  states  and  sovereigns 
of  the  civilized  world.  By  Frederick 
Martin.    13  v.    12^.    London,  1884-76. 

Townse)id{G.  H.)  MaunAlof  dates.  4th 
ed.    8'\     London,  1873. 

Ti/tler  {A.  F.)  Universal  history,  from 
the  creation  to  the  18th  centnry.  3d 
ed.    6  v.    18°.     Loudon,  l-i39. 

Walker  {F.  A.)  Statistical  atlas  of  the 
United  States.  Based  ou  the  resnlts 
of  the  9th  census,  1870.  fol.  [New 
York],  1874. 

Weber  ((?.)  Outlines  of  universal  history, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
present  time.  With  a  history  of  the 
United  States,  by  F.  Boweu.  8*=.  Bos- 
ton, 1853. 

Woodicard  {B.  B.)  and  Cafes  {W.  L.  li.) 
Encyclop;eiia    of    chronology.        8^. 
London,  1872. 
Language 

Eiigehnann  (W.)  Bibliothek  der  neuei'en 
spracheu;  verzeichnissder  in  Dentsch- 
land  besonders  vomjahre  18U0  erschie- 
uenen  grammatiken,  wiirterbiicher, 
etc.  der  lebenden  enroi)aischen 
sprachen.     8*=.    Leipzig,  1842. 

—  The  same.  Sni)i)lement.  1841-1849. 
B'^.    Leipzig,  IB.'.O. 

—  The  same.  2'"-'^  supplement.  1849- 
1868.     8°.     Leipzig,  1869. 

Vafer  (J.  S.)  Litteratur  der  gramimati- 
ken,  lexika  and  wortersammlungen 
aller  sprachen  der  erde.  2'"  ausgabe 
vonB.  .liilg.     8.     Berlin,  1847. 

A  rahlc. 

Calaffif/n  (./.)  Fnglisli  iuid  arable  dic- 
tionary.   12°.    London,  1858. 

*La»e  (  F.  W.)  Arabic-english  lexicon. 
8°.     London,  1875. 


Language. 

Iluhurdkon  (J.)  Dictionary,  persian, 
arable,  and  euglish.  Improved  bj'  C. 
Wilkins.  New  ed.  by  F.  Johnson.  4' • 
London, 1829. 

Benr/alee. 

Mendies  (J.)  Abridgement  of  .Johnson's 
dictionary,  english  and  beugali,  ben- 
gali  and  english.  2d  ed.  2  v.  8-\ 
Calcutta,  1851. 

Ram  Komid  Sen.  Dictionary,  english 
and  bengalee.  Translated  from  Todd's 
Joliuson.     4°.    Serampore,  1834. 

CItinese. 

*  Willlnms  (.?.  W.)  A  syllabic  dictionary 
of  Mi(i  Chinese  language.  4°.  Sliang- 
hai,  1874. 

Danish. 

Biiji  (C.  F.)  Dansk  og  engelsk  haand- 
lexicon.     \2°.     Kjilbenhavn,  1798. 

*■  Xcw  pocket  dictionary  of  the  english 
and  danish  languages.  16'-^.  Leipzig, 
[18-]. 

Dutch. 

"*  Picard  (H.)  New  pocket  dictionary  oi 
the  english  and  dutch  languages.  3d 
ed.    16°.     Gouda,  [1862]. 

Seicel  ( rr.)  Dictionary,  english  and 
dutch ;  woordenboek  der  engelsche 
eu  nederdnytsche  taalen.  De  wyfde 
druk.    2  V.  in  1.   4°.   Amsterdam,  1754. 

lytiglisli. 

Bartlelt  (J.  R.)  Dictionary  of  americau- 
isms.    2d  ed.     8°.     Boston,  1859. 

Bosivorth  (J.)  Auglo-saxon  dictionary. 
8°.     London,  1849. 

Crahh  (G.)  English  synonymes,  with  il- 
lustrations from  the  best  authors.  8". 
London,  1869. 

Crahj  (./.)  The  universal  english  diction- 
ary.    2v.     &^\     London,  [1864]. 

Cralk  {G.  L.)  Compendious  history  of 
the  english  language,  from  the  nor- 
nian  comjuest.  2  v.  8°.  New  York, 
1863. 

DeVere  (.U.  Scheie).  Americanisms;  the 
English  of  the  new  world.  12"^.  New 
York,  1>^72. 

HalliweU  (J.  O.)  Dictionary  of  archaic 
and  provincial  words,  from  the  Mth 
centnry.  6tli  ed.  2  v.  8°.  Loudon, 
1868. 
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Language. 

* l.tilham  (l\.G.)  Dictionary  of  tlio  eii<;- 
lish  lauj^nage.  Fomuh'd  on  tliat  of 
Sannu'l  .lolinson  as  editi'd  l)y  II.  .1. 
TotUl.  4  V.  4°.  London.  1871. 
"  Mar8h(G.  P.)  Lectures  on  the  englsh 
lan^naj^e.     H'^.     New  York.  1860. 

*  —  Orl<;in  and  history  of  tlie  english 
lanj;na<jce,  and  of  the  early  literatnre  it 
eniliodii's.     S^\     New  York,  l^<li'2. 

*Iii (ha niton  (C.)  New  dictionary  of  the 
enjjlish  language.  [With  illustra- 
tions, chronolojjjically  arran;;('d,  of  the 
history  and  signitication  of  words].  2 
V.     4^'.     London,  18'MK 

JtOf/et  {P.  M.)  Tlu'sunrns  of  english 
words  and  phrases,  classified  and  ai- 
ranged  so  as  to  fiicilitate  expression. 
8°.     Boston,  187.3. 

*.SrtH/e  (/i'.)  Dictionary  of  english  syno- 
nynies.     12°.    Boston,  1871. 

S'raimann  (F.  C.)  Dictionary  of  the 
old  english  --laugnage.  2d  ed.  4"^. 
Crefeld,  187:5. 

'  JJ'cbxfir  {X.)  Au  ainerican  dictionary 
of  the  english  language.  Thoroughly 
revised,  enlarged,  and  iiriproved  hy 
C.  A.  Goodrich  and  N.  Porter.  4°. 
Springfield,  (Mass.)  1875. 

Wedgwood  (IT.)  Dictionary  of  english 
etymology.     3  v.     8^.    London,  1867. 

'  n'orcesfer  (.7.  E.)  Dictionary  of  the 
englisli  language.     4"^.     Boston,  1875. 

Wright  (T.)  Dictionary  of  obsolete  and 
provincial  english.  2  v.  12^.  Lon- 
don, 1857. 

•  French. 

*  BcschereUe  (L.  X.)  Dictionnaire  na- 
tional, on  dictionnaire  universel  de 
la  langue  franyaise.  2  v.  4'-\  Paris. 
1865. 

*Ga8c{T:  E.  A.)  Dictionary  of  the 
english  and  trench  languages.  2  v. 
-  .     London, 1875. 

lAllrviE.)    Dictionnaire  de  la  langue 
tranvaise.    4  v.     4°.     Paris,  186:5-7:5. 

Meadows  (F.  C.)  New  freiich  and  eng- 
lish pronouncing  dictionary,  on  the 
basis  of  Nugent's.  Corrected  by  F.  .J. 
B.  Koestler.     16*^.     New  York,   185.'). 

*  Spiers  (A  )  and  Surenne.  French  and 
english  pronouncing  dictionary.  Ed- 
ited by  (;.  P.  Quackenbos.  8^.  New 
York,  1875. 


Language. 

Qadic. 

Mdcleod  (X.)  and  Dcwar  {!).)  Diction- 
ary of  the  gaelic  language.  8*^.  Lon- 
don, 1845. 

German. 

''Adh-r{(i..T.)  Dictionary  of  the  gernian 
language.  4th  ed.  8*^^-.  New  Yoik, 
185:5. 

*'  (irivh  (C.  F.)  Dictionary  of  the  gernian 
and  englisb,  and  english  and  gernian 
languages.     2  v.    8°.     London,  1847. 

To/el  {.T.  F.  L.  and  L.  E.)  New  and 
complete  euglish-german  and  ger- 
nian-english  pocket  dictionary.  16°. 
Philadelphia,  1870. 

*  Williams  (F.)     New  pocket  dictionary 
of  the  englisli  and  gcrman  languages. 
18°.     London,  1872. 
Greek. 

Giles  (./.  A.)  Lexicon  of  the  greek  lan- 
guage.    2d  ed.     8°.  London,  1840. 

Groves  (J.)  Greek  and  english  diction- 
ary.    8°.     Philadelphia,  1855. 

*Lidd(H  (H.  G.)  and  Scott  (I!.)  Greek- 
english  lexicon,  based  on  the  gernian 
work  of  Passow,  with  atlditious.  6th 
ed.    8°.     Oxford,  1869. 

Hebretv. 

Fiirst  (.J.)  Hebrew  and  chaldee  lexicon 
to  the  old  testament.  Translated  bj' 
S.  Davidson.     4°.     Leipzig,  1865-67. 

Gesenitis  (F.  H.  W.)  Hebrew  grammar, 
enlarged  by  E.  Rodiger.  Translated 
by  B.  Davies.  Re-edited  by  B.  David- 
son, with  a  hebrew  reading  book.  4-. 
Lnndon,  1852. 

Green  ( 71".  H.)  Grammar  of  the  hebrew 
language.     12°.     New  York,  1861. 

IIi7iduiitani. 
Forbes  (D.)    Dictionary,  hindustani  and 
englisli,  and  english   and   hindustani. 
8^^.     Loudon,  1859. 

Hungarian. 

n'ekeif  (S.)     Grammar  of  the  hungarian 

language,  with   appropriate  exercises," 

a  copious  vocabulary,  and  specimens 

of  hungarian   pcetry.     12°.     London, 

1852. 

Irish. 

O'lieiily  (E.)  Irish-engli.sh  dictionary; 
containing  upwards  of  20,000  woids 
not  in  any  former  irish  lexicon  ;  with 
a  comp%n<lioiis  irish  grammar.  N  w 
ed.     s\     Dublin,  1821. 
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Language. 

Italian. 

^  Barelti  (G.)  Dictionary  of  the  eng- 
lisli  and  Italian  langnages,  with  a 
grammar.  9tli  ed.  by  C.  Thomson. 
2  V.     8^.     London,  1839. 

Davenport  (./.)  New  dictionary  of  the 
italian  language,  based  on  that  of  Ba- 
retti.     2  v.    8"^.     Loudon,  1854. 

Meadows  (F.  C.)  New  italian  and  eng- 
li!-:h  dictionary.     16"^.     London,  18.}.'i. 

*  Roberts  {J.    P.)    Dizionario  italiano- 

inglese  e  inglese-italiauo.     8^.     Lon- 

dra,  1873. 

Japanese. 

Hepburn  (J.  C.)  Japanese-euglish  and 
english-japanftse  dictionary,  abridged 
by  the  author,  sq.  16°.  New  York, 
1873. 

Sliibata  {M.)  and  Koijas  {T.)  English 
and  Japanese  dictionary.  4°.  Yoko- 
hama, [1873]. 

Latin. 

Andrews  (E.  A.)  Latin-euglish  lexicon, 
founilcd  on  tlie  latin-geruiau  lexicon 
of  W.  Frennd.     8°.     New  York,  1802. 

Authon{C.)  Latin-english  and  english- 
latiu  dictionary  for  schools.  [Trans- 
lated from  the  german  of  W.  Freund, 
by  J.  E.  Riddle,  and  abridged].  12°. 
New  York,  1852. 

Faociolati  {J.)  and ForcelUni  (E.)  Totius 
latinitatis  lexicon,  cura  et  cousilio  J. 
Facciolati.  Anglicam  interpretatio- 
ueni  italicaj  substitnit  J.  Bailey.  2  v. 
4°.    Londiui,  1828. 

*  Smith  (TV.)  Latin-english  dictionary, 
based  on  the  works  of  ForcelUni  and 
Freund.    8°.     London,  1862. 

*  —  and  Hall  {T.  D.)  Copious  and  crit- 
ical engiish-latin  dictionary.  8°. 
New  York,  1871. 

*  White  {J.  T.)  and  Riddle  (J.  E.)  Latin- 
english  dictionary.  [Translated  and 
augmented  from  the  german-latiu  of 
W.  Freund].  3d  ed.  2  v.  8^.  Lon- 
don, 18G9. 

Polish. 

Complete  dictionary,  english  and  polish, 
and  polish  and  english.  [anon.']  Com- 
piled from  the  polish  dictionaries  of 
Linde  and  Mrongovius.  2  v.  8°.  Ber- 
lin, 1849-51. 

Russian. 

New  pocket  dictionary  of  the  english 
and  russian,and  russian  and  english 
langnages.  lanon.l  24°.  Leipzig, 
[1850] ? 


Language. 

Parenofja  ( M.)  and  Grammatin  (X.)  New 
dictionary,  engiish  and  russian.  4  v. 
in  2.     4°.     Moskwa,  1808-17. 

Sanskrit. 
Benfey  (  T.)    Sanskrit-english  dictionary. 

8°.    London,  18fi5. 
*Milller  {M.)    Sanskrit  grammar.    2d  ed. 

8°.     London,  1870. 
'^  Williams  (M.)  Sanskrit  english  diction- 
ary.    4°.     Loudon,  1872. 
1        Wilson  (H.   H.)      Introduction    to    the 
I  grammar   of    the    Sanscrit    language. 

j  2ded.     8°.    London,  1847. 

I  Spinish. 

Elwes  (A.)  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish 
and  english  and  english  and  Spanish 
languages.     12°.     London,  1854. 

Meadows  {F.  C.)  Spanish  and  english 
dictionary'.  New  ed.  18°.  London, 
1873. 

Neumnn  (H.)  and  Barctti  (G.)  Diction- 
ary of  the  Spanish  and  english  lan- 
guages. New  ed.  by  M.  Seoane.  2  v. 
8°'.  London,  1874. 
* — The  same.  Pronouncing  dictionary 
of  the  Spanish  and  english  languagos, 
on  the  basis  of  Seoaue's  edition  of 
Neumau  aud  Baretti.  By  Mariano 
Velazquez  de  la  Cadena.  8°.  New 
York,  1852. 

Swedish. 

New  pocket-dictionary  of  the  english 
and  Swedish  languages,  lanon."]  24-. 
Leipzig,  [18 — ]. 

Turl-ish. 
Redhoiise  (./.    W.)    Turkish  and  'euglisU 

dictionary.     8°.    London,  1861. 
Sauerwein  (G.)    Pocket  dictionary  of  the 

english  and  turkish  languages.    21-^^. 

London,  18.55. 

Welfh. 

Richards  (T.)  Antiqme  lingnje  britan- 
nicic  thesaurus;  or,  a  welsh-english 
dictionary.  With  a  welsh  grammar. 
4tii  ed.     8°.    Merthyr    Tydvil,  18.39. 

Spurrell  (  W.)  English-welsh  and  n-el.sli- 
english  dictionary.  12°.  Loudon,  1872. 
Law. 

Austin  (J.)  Province  of  jurisprudence 
determined ;  or,  the  philosophy  of 
positive  law;  ami  Lectures  on  juris- 
prudence ;  being  the  sequel.  3  v.  K'-. 
Loudon,  1861-63. 
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Law. 

' Jildckntotic  (Sir  H'.)  Coininotitaries  on 
tlio  la\v8  of  Kiigliuul.  Witli  notes 
selected  from  tlie  editions  of  Archbold, 
Cliristinn,  Coloridjje,  Cliitty,  and  oth- 
ers, and  notes,  and  a  life  of  the  author, 
by  G.  Sharswood.  2  v.  8^.  Philadel- 
phia, 18C0. 

IhttvUr  (J.)  I>aw  dictionary,  ad.-ujitod 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the 
several  states  of  the  American  union  ; 
with  references  to  the  civil  and  other 
systems  of  foreign  law.  12th  ed. 
2  V.    8>^.    Philadelphia,  1868. 

Camus  (A.  G.)  Catalogue  raisonnd  des 
livres  de  droit.  Revu  et  augmentt5 
par  M.  Dupiu. 

[In  his  Prolcssiou  iVavocat,  8-.  Paris,  1832, 
v.  -2]. 

Engelmann  (IF.)  Bibliotheca  juridica; 
verzeichuiss  der  iu  Deutschland 
erschieuenen  werke  iiber  alle  theilo 
der  rechtswissenschaft,  1750-1848. 
2«   aull.    2  V.     8^\    I-eipzig,    1840-49. 

Heron  (D.  C.)  Introduction  to  the  history 
of  jurisprudence.     8^.     London,  1860. 

Kent  (J.)  Commentaries  on  american 
law.  12th  ed.  Edited  by  O.  W. 
Holmes, .jr.     4  v.     8-^.     Boston,  1873. 

Maine  {H.  S.)  Ancient  law  ;  its  connec- 
tion with  the  early  history  of  society 
and  its  relation  to  modern  ideas.  8'. 
London,  1861. 

Marvin  (J.  G.)  Legal  bibliography;  or 
a  thesaurus  of  american,  englisli,  irish, 
and  scotch  law  books.  8  .  Philadel- 
phia, 1847. 

Montenqmeu  (C.  de  Sicondaf  dc).  L'esprit 
des  lois.    3  v.    6°.    Paris,  1836. 

' — The  same.  The  spirit  of  laws. 
Translated  by  T.  Nugent.  2  v.  S'^- 
Cincinnati,  1874. 

'Reeves  (J.)  History  of  the  english  law, 
from  the  Romans  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  3d  ed.  3  v.  8"^. 
London, 1869. 

Smith  {P.  A.)    History  of  education  for 
the  english   bar;    with  subjects  and 
I         methods  of  study.    8^     London,  1960. 
Tyler  (T.)    Law  glossary  of  the    latin, 
greek,  norman,  french,  and  other  lan- 
guages.    4th  ed.  enlarged.     8'.    New 
York,  1855. 
45  E 


Law. 

Tliorin  (/i".)  Hi^portoiro  bibliographiquo 
des  ouvrages  do  droit,  do  legislation, 
ct  do  jurisprudence,  pnblit'^s  sp<5cialo- 
uiont  en  France  depuis  1789  jusqu'il 
1865.    B'^.    Paris,  1866. 

"  Wall  her  (O.  A.)  Hand-lexicon  der 
juristischon  literatur  des  19'"^"  jahrhun- 
derts.     8'^.    Weimar,  1854.. 

Wmren  (N.)  Popular  and  practical  in- 
troduction to  law  studies.  Edited  by 
\V.  M.  Scott.     8°,     Albany,  1872. 

If'harton  (J.  J,  S.)  Law  lexicon,  or  dic- 
tionary of  jurisprudence;  explaining 
all  technical  words  and  phrases  in 
english  law,  etc.  5th  ed.  Edited  by 
J.  S.  Will.     8°.    London,  1872. 

Wuttig  (G.  JV.)  Handbuch  der  gesamra- 
ten  neuer'en  jurist,  und  staatswissen- 
schaftlichen  literatur.  1849-1867.  8°. 
Leipzig,  1867. 

Law  of  Nations. 

UaUeck  (H.  W.)    International  law  ;  or 
rules  regulating    the    intercourse    of 
states  in  peace  and  war.    8^.    New 
York,  1861. 
Phillimore  (I!.)     Commentaries  upon  in- 
ternational law.   2d  ed.   4  V.   8'^.   Lou- 
don, 1870-74. 
llheaton  (H.)     History  of    the   law   of 
nations  in  Europe  and  America.     8°. 
New  York,  1845. 
** — Elements  of  international  law.     8th 
ed.      Edited,   with  notes,    by   R.   H. 
Dana,  jr.     8^.     Boston,  1866. 
Literature.     See  Bibliography  and  Lit- 
erature. 
Mathematics. 

*  Davits  ( C.)  Logic  and  utility  of  math- 
ematics, with  the  best  methods  of  in- 
s^^^ruction  explained  and  illustrated. 
8°.     New  York,  1850. 

*  —  Mathematical  dictionarj-  and  cyclo- 

pii'dia  of  mathematical  science.      8°. 
New  York,  1855. 

*  Erlecle  (A.)  Bibliotheca  mathematica. 
8^.     Halle,  1872. 

Forbes  (J.  D.)     General  view  of  the  prog- 
ress  of   mathematical  science,   1775- 
'  1850.     8".     London,  1860. 

[ENCYCLOr.KDiA  britannica,  8th  cd.  V.  1]. 
Leslie  {Sir  J.)    Progress  of  mathematical 
and    physical  science,  chiefly  during 
tbe  18th  century.      8°.      Edinburgh, 
'      ■     1835. 
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Mathematics. 

Murhard  {F.  W.  A.)  Bibliotheca  luathe- 
luatica ;  oiler,  "  Litteratar  der  mathe- 
iiiatiscben  -wissenschaften."  2  v.  8^. 
Leipzig,  1797. 

Playfair  {J .)    General  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  mathematical  science,  since 
the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.    Lon- 
don, 1860. 
[ExCYCLOr.EUiA  britannica,  8th  ed.  v.  1]. 

Rogg  (./.)  Bibliotheca  mathematica, 
ad  annum  1830.     8°.    Tiibingeu,  1830. 

Sohncke  (L.  A.)  Bibliotheca  mathema- 
tica.    1830-1854.     8°.   Leipzig,  1854. 

Medicine. 

Aitkin  (TT.)  Science  and  practice  of 
medicine.  From  the  6th  London  ed. 
with  additions,  by  M.  Clymer.  2  v. 
8°.    Philadelphia,  1872. 

Callisen(A.  C.P.)  Medicinischesschrift- 
steller-lexicon.  33  v.  12°.  Copen- 
hagen &  Altona,  1830-45. 

Copland  (J.)  Dictionary  of  practical 
medicine.    4  v.    S°.    London,  1858. 

Cyclopa'dia  of  practical  medicine.  Edit- 
ed by  J.  Forbes,  A.  Tweedie,  and  J. 
CouoUy.     4  V.     VF.     London,  1833-35. 

D{C^io?iHrtire  de  m^decine.  2*^  6d.  30  v. 
8°.   Paris,  1832-45. 

Dunglison  (R.)  History  of  medicine  to 
the  19th  century.  8°.  Philadelphia, 
1872. 

*  —  Medical  lexicon.  Enlarged  by  R.  J. 
Dunglison.   8°.   Philadelphia,  1874. 

EngeJmunn  ( W.)  Bibliotheca  medico- 
chirargica  et  anatomico-physiologica. 
1750-1847.   6«aull.    8°.   Leipzig,  1848. 

—  The  same.  Supplement.  1848-1867. 
8°.    Leipzig,  18G8. 

*  Panhj  (A.)    Bibliographio  des  sciences 

mc^dicales.    8°.    I'aris,  1874. 
Ploucqitet  (W.    G.)    Literatura   medica 
digesta.     4  v.     4° ;    &   supplement, 
4°.  Tubingae,  1808-14. 

* Itenoiiard  (P.  V.)  History  of  medicine 
from  its  origin,  to  the  lOth  century. 
From  the  freach,  by  C.  G.  Comegys. 
8°.   Cincinnati,  1856. 

*  United  Stales.  Catalogue  of  the  library 
of  the  surgeon-general's  office.  Au- 
thors.  2v.   8°.    Washiugton,  1873-74. 

— The  same.  v.  3.  Supplement.  8°. 
Washington,  1874. 


Military  Science. 
Burn  (R.)    Naval  and  military  diction- 
ary of  the  french  language,  •with  ex- 
planations of  the  various  terms.     5th 
ed.     12°.    London,  1870. 

*Culht)n  (G.  W.)  Biographical  register 
of  officers  .aud  graduates  of  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point.  2  v. 
8°.'  New  York,  1868. 

Gardner  (C.  K.)  Dictionary  of  all  offi- 
cers in  the  United  States  army,  1789- 
1853.     12°.     New  York,  1853. 

Eamleg  (E.  B.)  Operations  of  war  ex- 
plained and  illustrated.  4°.  Edin- 
burgh, 1866. 

James  (C.)  Universal  military  diction- 
ary, english  and  french.  4th  ed.  8°. 
London,  1816. 

Jomini  (H.  de).  Prdcis  de  I'art  de  la  guer- 
re.    Nouv.  ed.     2v.    8°.     Paris,  1855. 

*  —  The  same.  The  art  of  war.  From 
the  freuch,  by  G.  PI.  Mendell,  and  W. 
P.Craighill.    12°.    Philadelphia,  1862. 

—  Traite  des  grandes  optiratious  mili- 
taires.  4^  6(1.  3  v.  8° ;  planches, 
fol.     Paris,  1851. 

—  The  same.  Treatise  on  grand  mili- 
tary operations.  2  V.  8°.  New  York, 
1865. 

La  Barre-Duparcq  {N.  £.  de).  Ele- 
ments of  military  art  and  science. 
Translated  by  G.  W.  Cullum.  8°. 
New  York,  1363. 

*Lendy  {A.  F.)  Principles  of  the  art  of 
war ;  an  elementary  treatise  on  higher 
tactics  and  strategy.  2ded.  8°.  Lon- 
don, 1862. 

Lippitt  (F.  J.)  Treatise  on  the  tactical 
use  of  the  three  arms— iufau try,  artil- 
lery, and  cavalry.  12°.  New  York, 
1865. 

Macdoagall  (P.  L.)  Theory  of  the  art  of 
war,  illustrated  by  numerous  exam- 
ples.    3d  ed.     12°.     London,  1862. 

Marmont  {A.  L.  F.  Viesse  de,  due  de 
liaguse).  De  I'esprit  des  iustitutious 
militaires.     8°.    Paris,  1845. 

—  The  same.     Spirit  of  military  institu- 
tions; or  essential  principles  of  the  art   , 
of  war.     With  notes  by  11.  Copp(?c.   ! 
12°.     Philadelphia,  1862.  ! 

Pelzholdl  (./.)  tJbersicht  der  gesamni-  I 
ten  mllitairbibliographie.  8°.  Dres-  , 
den,  1857. 
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Military  Science. 
liobiiiton  ( /•'.)    ( >r<xanization  of  tlio  army 

of  tho  United  States.     With  bioj^ra- 

phios  of   orticers.    2  v.     12^.    Pliila- 

delphia,  1848. 
'Srotl  {II.  L.)    Military  dictionary.     8°. 

New  York,  l-^Gl. 
'  If'raxall  (Sir  F.  C.  L.)    Armies  of  the 

jjreat  powers.     12^.     London,  IS'iO. 
Music. 
linrnei/  (C.)     General  history  of  music. 

4  V.     4\     Loudon,  17di). 
' Ft'tis  (F.  J.)  Biographie  uuiverselle  des 

nuisiciens.    2*=  6d.    8  v.     8*^.     Paris, 

1-i.iO-G.'). 
Hawkins  {Sir  J.)    General  history  of  the 

science   and   practice  of  music.    5  v. 

4^.    Loudon,  1776. 
Uoyarth  {(}.)    Musical   history,  biogra- 
phy,   and    criticism.     10°.     London, 

1S35. 
UuUah  (./.)    History  of  modern  music. 

16°.    London,  18i52. 
Kiesewetter  {R.  G.)     History  of  the  mod- 
ern   ransic   of   western    Europe.    8*^. 

Loudon,  1848. 
"Moore  {J.  TV.)    Complete  encyclopajdla 

of  music.    8"^.     Boston,  1854. 
MiisikdJisches  conversationslexikon ;  en- 

cyclopiidie     der  gesammten  musikal. 

wisseuschaften,    von   H.   Mendel,     v. 

1-5.    8^.    Berlin,  1870-7.5. 
Schlilter  {J.)    General  history  of  music. 

b^.    London,  1865. 
Mythology. 
Jnthon  (C.)    Classical    dictionary.    8°. 

New  York,  1862. 
"Brewer  {E.  C.)  Dictionary  of  phrase  and 

fable.    2d  cd.     12>3.    London,  1871. 
r.iilfinch  ( r.)    The  age  of  chivalry.   12°. 

Boston,  1859. 

—  The  age  of  fable.     12°.    Boston,  1855. 
Ihiight    {M.A.)     Grecian    and    roman 

mythology.     12-.    New  York,  1855. 
Murray  {A.  S.)     Manual  of  mythology. 

2d  ed      12°.    London,  1874. 
'Smith  (jr.)    Dictionary  of   greek  and 

roman  biography  and  mythology.     3 

V.    8\     London,  1870. 

—  Classical  dictionary.  8°.  London, 
18(36. 

Thorpe  {B.)  Northern  mythology;  pop- 
ular traditions  and  superstitions  of 
Scandinavia,  North  Germany,  and 
Netherlands.    3  v.    12  .    London,  1865. 


I  Mythology. 

'  ll'heder  { IV.  A.)  Dictionary  of  tiie  noted 
names  of  liction.     12".     B jstou,  18)5. 

*  fVUile{C.  A.)    Thestu  lent's  mythology. 

12°.     New  York,  1870, 
Natural  History  and  Zoology. 

-I(j(issiz  {L.  J.  R.)  Bililiotheca  zoologiic, 
etc.  A  general  catalogiu  of  all  books, 
tracts,  and  memoirs  on  zoology,  geol- 
ogy, etc.  Enlarged  by  Strickland  and 
Jardine.     4  v.    8°.    London,  1848-54. 

Baird  ( fV.)  Cyclopie^lia  of  natural  his- 
tory.   8-.    Glasgow,  1858. 

Banks  {Sir  J.)  Catalogus  bibliothocai 
historico-naturalis  Joseph!  Banks, 
eqnitis,  auctore  Jona  Dryander.  5  v. 
8°.     Londini,  1793-1800. 

Bosgoed  {D.  M.)  Bibliotheca  ichthyolo- 
gica et  piscatoria.  8^.  Hiarlem,  1874. 

D/c/ioHHaicedes sciences naturelles.  [Ed. 
by  F.  Cuvier].  71  v.  8°.  Strasbourg, 
1816-45. 

* Engelmann  {  W.)  Bibliotheca  historico- 
naturalis  ;  verzeichniss  der  bilcher 
iiber  naturgeschichte,  1700-1846.  v.  1. 
Anatomic  und  physiologie,  zoologie, 
pahi'outologie.    8°.    Leipzig,  1846. 

*, —  and  Cams  {J.  V.)  The  same.  Supple- 
mentbaud.  Bibliotheca zoologica;  ver- 
zeichniss der  schrifteu  iiber  zoologie, 
welche  in  den  periodischen  werkea 
euthalten  vom  jahre  1846-1860,  selb- 
stiiadig  erschienen  sind.  1  v.  in  2.  8°. 
Leipzig,  1861. 

*  English  cyclop:TP'.lia.     Conducted  by  C. 

Knight.     Natural   history.     4  v.     8°. 
London,  1854-56. 

—  The  same.  Supplement.  8°.  London, 
1870. 

Hagen  {R.  A.)  Bibliotheca  entomolo- 
gica,  bis  1862.    2  v.    8°.    Leipzig,  1862. 

*  Maunder  { S.)    Treasury  of  natural  his- 

tory.    6th  ed.     12°.     London,  1869. 
*Wood  {J.   G.)     Illustrated  natural  his- 
tory.   3  V.     8°.    London,  1870. 

—  See,  also,  Science. 
Naval  Science. 

Bowditch  (X)  American  practical  navi- 
gator. Continued  by  J.  I.  Bowditch. 
28th  ed.    8°.    New  York,  1859. 

*Bnsk  ( H.)  Navies :  their  present  state, 
and  future  capabilities.  12°.  Lon- 
don, 1859. 

"Cooper  {.J.  F.)  History  of  the  navy  of 
the  United  States.  Continued  to  1860. 
3  v.  in  1.    8°.    New  York,  1866. 
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Naval  Science. 

*Dana  (R.  H.  Jr.)    Seaman's  friend;   a  | 
treatise  on  practical  seamanship.    8th 
etl.     l-i  \    B'jston,  1856.  i 

E'limons  {G-.  F.)    Navy  of   the  United  , 
States,  1775-1853  ;    with  a  history  of 
each  vessel's  service   and    fiite.      4°. 
Wasiiinifton,  1853. 

Falconer  { IT.)  Dictionary  of  the  marine,  j 
Modernize:!  and  improved,  by  W.  | 
Barney.     4^.     London,  1815. 

Jal  (A.)  Ghissaire  nautique.  Reper- 
toire polyglotte  des  termesde  marine. 
4°.    Paris,  1848. 

*L>ice  (S.  B.)  Seamanship  ;  compiled 
from  various  authurities,  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  naval  academy. 
8ded.    83.    New  York,  1863. 

Paget  (J.  C.)    Naval  powers  and  their 
policy ;   with    tabular  statements  of  [ 
british   and  foreign  iron-clad  navies,  j 
8o.    London,  1876. 
Periodical  Literature. 

'Andreus  {A.)  History  of  british  journal-  { 
ism,  to  1855.     2  v.    12°.    London,  1859.  i 

Cucheval-Clartgny  (X.)  Histoire  de  la 
presse  en  Angleterre  et  aux  fitats- 
Uuis.     12°.    Paris,  1857. 

Grant  (J.)  The  newspaper  press;  its  or- 
igin, progress,  and  present  position. 
2  V.  8^.     London,  1871. 

*Hatin  (E.)  Bibliographie  historicpie  et 
critique  de  la  presse  periodique  fran- 
faise.  8°.    Paris,  18G6. 

^Hudson  (F.)  Journalism  in  the  United 
States  from  1690  to  1872.  8^.  New 
York,  1873. 

Hunt  {F.  K.)  Tbe  fourth  estate  :  contri- 
butions towards  a  history  of  news- 
papers.   2  V.     12°.     London,  1850. 

Mitchell  Sf  Co.  (C.)  Newspaper  press  di- 
rectory for  the  united  kingdom.  8'^. 
London,  1875. 

*  Poole  (  WilUatn  F.)  Index  to  periodical 
literature.  [2d  ed.  to  1851].  8 J.  New 
York,  1853. 

"Powell  ((r.  p.)  American  newspaper 
directory,  containing  lists  of  all  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  8°_ 
New  York,  1875. 

Smithsonian  institution,  (  Washington,  D. 
C.)  Catalogue  of  publications  of  socie- 
ties in  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian 
institution.    8^.     Washington,  1866. 


Periodical  Literature. 
Steiger  {E.)  Periodical  literature  of  the 
United  States.    8^.     New  Y'ork,  1873. 
Poatry. 

*  Allingham  (IV.)  The  ballad  book:  a 
selection  of  the  choicest  british  bal- 
lads.    16^.     Cambridge,  1885. 

^Chalmers  {A.)  Works  of  the  english 
posts  from  Chaucer  to  Cowper.  21  v. 
8^.     Loudon,  1810. 

Child  {F.  J.)  English  and  Scottish  bal- 
lads, selected  and  edited.  8  v.  16°. 
Boston,  1857. 

Coggeshall  {W.  T.)  Poets  and  poetry  of 
the  west.     8°.     Columbus,  (0.)  1860. 

*'  Dana  (C.  A.)  Household  book  of  poe- 
try,    llth  ed.     8°.      New  York,  1875. 

Emerson  {R.  W.)  Parnassus.  12^.  Bos- 
ton, 1875. 

Griswold  {R.  TV.)  Female  poets  of 
America.  With  additions  bj^  R.  H. 
Stoddard.     8^.    New  York,  1874. 

—  Poets  and  poetry  of  America,  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  With  ad- 
ditions by  R.  H.  Stoddard.  8=.  New 
York,  1873. 

—  Poets  and  poetry  of  England  in  the 
19th  century.  With  additions  by  E. 
H.   Stoddard.     8°.     New   York,   1875. 

Hale  (S.  J.)  Complete  dictionary'  of 
poetical  (Quotations.  8°.  Philadel- 
phia, 1876. 

*  Librarg  of  poetry  and  song.     With  in- 

troduction  by   W.   C.    Bryant.       8°. 
New  York,  1871. 

* Palgrave  {F,  T.)  Golden  treasury  of  the 
best  poems  in  the  english  language. 
16'^.     Boston,  1863. 

Warton  (T.)     History  of  english  poetry, 
1100-1700.      New    ed.    improved,    by  \ 
Richard  Taylor.     3  v.      8'-"'.     Loudon,   j 
1840.  I 

*Whittier  (./.  C)     Songs  of  three  centu-  j 
ries.     12"^.    Boston,  H76. 
Political  Economy  and  Finance.  ' 

Annitaire  de  I'ccouomie  politique  et  de  la  | 
statistique,  1846-1875.     Publi6  par  M. 
Block.     19  V.    18°.    Paris,  1846-76.       j 

"Blanqui  {A.  J.)  Histoire  de  I'dcouomio  ) 
politique  en  Europe ;  suivio  d'une  | 
bibliographie.  4-=  6d.  2  v.  12-.  Paris,  j 
1860. 

'*Carey  {ff.  C.)  Principles  of  social  sci- 
ence. [Political  economy].  8".  Phil- 
adelphia, 1858-60. 
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Political  Economy  and  Finance. 

'Co'imUn  (f.)  and  diiiUaninin  ( T.  0.) 
Dictioniiiiiro  «le  r«5conoinio  politique. 
:!•■  vi\.    -2  V.     8-^.    Paris,  1864. 

'.hron.H  ( J] .  S.)  Moueyand  the  meclian- 
ism  of  exchange.  12  .  London  and 
New  York,  1875. 

'McCiiUoch  (J.  R.)  Literaturoof  political 
ef oiiomy  ;  a  classiliod  cataloj^ne,  with 
liistorical  notices,  etc.  ri^.  London, 
1-4."). 

MacLeod  (//.  D.)  Dictionary  of  politi- 
cal economy;  biographical,  biblio- 
graphical, historical,  and  practical. 
V.  1.  [A-C].  8^.  Loudon,  186:5. 
[Xo  more  pul)lishetl|. 
.1/(7/  (./.  S.)  Principles  of  political  econ- 
omy, with  .some  of  their  applications 
to  social  philosophy.  7th  ed.  2  v.  8^. 
London,  1871, 

—  The  same.  People's  ed.  12-.  London, 
183;-). 

'Pirry  (./.  L.)  Elements  of  political 
economy,  oth  ed.  12^.  Xew  York, 
l-'74. 

Smith  (Adam).  Inqniry  into  the  natnre 
and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 
Ed.  by  J.  E.  T.  Eogers.  2  v.  8^. 
London,  1870. 

Sumner    ( 11'.  G.)    History  of  american 
currency.    12^.   New  York,  1874. 
U'ftlker  (J.)    The  .science  of  wealth  :  a 
manual  of  political  economy,  embrac- 
ing the  laws  of  trade,  currency,  and 
iniance.   Gth  ed.    8'^.   Boston,  1871. 
Politics.    Sre  Government. 
Quotations  and  Proverbs. 

AUibone  {S.  J.)  Poetical  quotations. 
8'.    Philadelphia,  1873. 

—  Prose  quotations.  8°.  Philadelphia, 
1876. 

Hartlett  (  J.  R.)    Familiar   quotations. 
7th  ed.    12°.   Boston,  1875. 
'li'>hn{F[.  G.)    Handbook  of  proverbs. 
12-.   London,  18.5.5. 

—  Polyglot  of  foreign  proverbs.  12^. 
London, 1857. 

'P>ooih  (./.)  Epigrams,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern.  New  ed.     Ifii.   Loudon,  1873. 

Dodd  {H.  P.)  The  epigrammatists:  a 
selection  from  epigrammatic  litera- 
ture of  ancient,  mediioval  and  modern 
times.     12=.    London,  1870. 

DiipltHsia  (P.  A.  G.)  Bibliographic  par.^- 
niiologique.    8^.    Paris,  1847. 


Quotations  and  Proverbs. 
Fr'mvdl  (./.  H.)     Fiuniliar   wor.ls ;    or 

(luotation    haiulb  ook.      3d   ed.      16*^ 

London,  1874. 
Grocott  ( T.  ('.)    Index  to  familiar  (|Uota- 

tions.     Now  ed.  16^.     Liverpool,  1871. 
ITazlUt  (  W.  C.)    English   proverbs  and 

proverbial  phrases.    8^.  London,  1861). 
Henderson    {A.)      Latin    proverbs    and 

quotations.   S-*.   London,  1869. 
"Kelly  ( ir.  K.)    Proverbs  of  all  nations 

compared,  examined,  and  illustrated. 

3d.  ed.     16=.     London,  1870. 
.   *  Laconics :  or  the  best  words  of  the  best 

authors.    3  v.     18^.    London,  1829. 
*RHe'j  {H.T.)    Dictionary  of  latin  quo- 
tations.   12^.    London,  1870. 
Wander  (A'.  F.   W.)     Djutsch-js  sprich- 

worter-lexikon.      4   v.     4-.     Leipzig, 

18i)7-75. 

Science. 

*JnHHa/ of  .scientific  discovery ;  or,  year- 
book of  facts  in  science  and  art,  for 
1849-1871.  By  D.  A.  Wells,  and  oth- 
ers.   21  V.    12=.    Boston,  18.50-71. 

^Annual  record  of  .science  and  industry 
for  1871  to  1875.  Edited  by  S.  F.  Baird, 
[etc.]    5  V.    12=.    New  York,  1872-76. 

CandoUe  (A.  L.  P.  P.  De).  Histoire  des 
sciences  et  des  savants  depuis  deux 
siecles.    8°.    Geneve,  1873. 

Crahl)  (G.)  Technical  dictionary;  ex- 
planation of  words  used  in  arts  and 
sciences.    12-.    London,  1851. 

Engelmann  (  W.)  Bibliotheca  mechauico- 
technologica,  bis  1843,  in  D  jutschland. 
2eaufl.    8°.    Leipzig.  1844. 

Huniboldt  (F.  H.  A.  von).  Aspects  of  na- 
tnre in  difterent  lands.  Translated 
by  nirs.  Sabine.  2  v.  iu  1.  16-.  Lon- 
don, 1850. 

* —  Cosmos.  Tran.slated  under  the  super- 
intendence of  E.  Sabine.  8th  ed.  5  v. 
12-.   London,  1850-58. 

Nichol  (•/.  P.)  Cyclop;edia  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences.     8-.     London,  1868. 

*NutlaU  (P.  J.)  Dictionary  of  scientific 
terms.     12^.    London,  1869. 

* Pojgendorff  {J.  C.)  Biographisch-lite- 
rarisches  handworterbuch  zur  ge- 
schichte  der  exacten  wisseu.schaften. 
8^.     Leipzig,  1858-60. 

lienss  (1.  D.)  Repertorinm  commenta- 
tionum  a  societatibus  litterariis  edi- 
tarum.  fTo  1800].  16  v.  4-.  Got- 
tingae,  1801-20. 
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Science. 

^Jiudtvdl  (G.  F.)  Dictionary  of  science  ; 
<ambraciug  astronomy,  chemistry,  dy- 
namics, electricity,  heat,  hydrodynam- 
ics, hydrostatics,  light,  magnetism, 
anechaiiics,  meteorology,  pneumatics, 
••^oundvand  statics.    H'^.    Philadelphia, 

isra. 

''Royal  socictij  of  London.  Catalogue  of 
scientific  papers.  [Index  to  the  au- 
thors, titles,  and  dates  of  scientific 
papers  in  the  transactions  of  societies 
and  in  periodicals,  from  1800  to  1863]. 
G  V.    4^.    London,  1867-72. 

Schoedler  (F.)  and  Medlock  {H.)  Treas- 
ury of  science,  natural  and  physical. 
12°.    London,  1874. 

Tolhausen  {M.  A.)  Technological  dic- 
tionary in  french,  euglish  and  german. 
8'^.     London,  1873. 

Ure  (A.)  Dictionary  of  arts,  manufac- 
tures and  mines.  7th  ed.  by  R.  Hunt 
and  F.  W.  Eudlcr.  3  v.  8°.  Lou- 
don, 1875. 

Tear-book  of  facts  in  science  and  art. 
1839-187.5.  37  v.  16°.  London,  1839-76. 

See,  also,  Natural  History. 
Theology. 

Ahhot  (£.)  Literature  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life.  8\  Philadelphia, 
1864. 

[Appeiidix  to  Ai.r.Eii  (W.  II.)    Critical  history 
of  the  doctrine  uf  .a  future  lit'ej. 

'  *  Abbott  (L.)  and  Conant  ( T.  J.)  Diction- 
ary of  religious  knowledge.  8^.  New 
York,  1875. 

Bible  (The)  of  every  laud.  A  history  of 
the  sacred  scriptures  in  every  lan- 
guage and  dialect  into  which  transla- 
tions have  been  made,  illustrated  by 
specimen  portions  in  native  charac- 
ters.   4<^.     Loudon,  [I860]. 

Cotton  (II.)  E.litions  of  the  bible,  and 
parts  thereof,  in  English,  1505-1850. 
2d  ed.   8^.    Oxford,  1852. 

*Cruden  (A.)  Comi)lete  concordance  to 
the  holy  scriptures.  8^.  New  York, 
1849. 


Theology. 

*Darlin(j  (./.)  Cyclopa?dia  bibliograph 
ica  :  a  manual  of  theological  litera- 
ture, etc.     2  V.     8°.     London,  185-1. 

—  The  same.  Holy  scriptures.  8^.  Lou- 
don, 1859. 

Home  {T.  R.)  Manual  of  biblical  bibli- 
ography ;  a  catalogue  of  editions  and 
versions  of  the  holy  scriptures.  8'^. 
London,  1839. 

—  Introduction  to  the  critical  study  and 
knowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
11th  ed.     4  V.     8^.    London,  1863. 

Kitto  (</.)  Cyclopaedia  of  biblical  litera- 
ture.   3d  ed.     3  v.    8^.    Loudon,  1869. 

*M'CUnfock  (./.)  and  Stronrj  (J.)  Cyclo- 
p;edia  of  biblical,  theological,  and  ec- 
clesiastical literature.  V.  1-6.  [A-N]. 
8^.     New  York,  1867-75. 

*2Ialcom  (H.)  Theological  index.  Ref- 
erences to  the  principal  works  in 
every  department  of  religious  litera- 
ture. Embracing  nearly  70,000  cita- 
tions alphabetically  arranged  under 
two  thousand  heads.  2ded.  8-^.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1870. 

0' Callaohan  (E.B.)  List  of  editions  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  of  parts 
thereof,  printed  in  America  previous 
to  1860.    4-\     Albany,  1860. 

Perennes(F.)  and  Brimet  (G.)  Diction- 
naire  de  bibliographio  catholique. 
Suivi  d'un  dictionnaire  de  bibliologie. 
5  V.    8°.    Paris,  1858-60. 

Smith  (W.)  Dictionary  of  the  biblo 
3  V.    8°.     London,  1860-63, 

* —  The  same.  Revised  and  edited  by  H. 
B.  Ilackett  and  Ezra  Abbot.  4  v. 
8^.     New  York,  1868-70. 

Ziichold  (E.  A.)  Bibliotheca  theologica. 
Verzeichniss  der  auf  dem  gebieto  der 
evangel ischen  theologio  wiilirend  der 
jahre  1830-1862 in  Deutschlaud  erschie- 
nenen  schriften.  2  v.  8^.  Gottingen. 
1864. 
Voyages  and  Travels.  Sec  Geography 
Zoology.     Ntt  Natural  History. 


CHAPTER     XXXTII 
LIBRARY  MEMORANDA. 


BY  JUSTIX  WIXSOIJ, 

Superintendent  Boxton  Public  Library. 


EiMiKMKiiA  — Binding —Rr-iEREXCT-:  hooks  — Library  statistics. 
EPHEMERA. 

The  librarian  of  a  great  library  largely  escapes  that  choosing  between 
books  necessarily  imposed  on  those  in  charge  of  smaller  collections.  The 
larger  the  available  income  for  the  purchase  of  books,  the  less  distracted 
he  is  in  making  choice  of  them.  Everything  will  come  in  use  sooner 
or  later  in  a  large  collection,  as  everybody  expects  to  find  everything  on 
the  shelves.  No  selection  can,  therefore,  be  wholly'  amiss.  But  the  per- 
plexity most  commonly  arising  with  the  lesser  libraries  is  that  of  the  pres- 
ervation and  storing  of  what  are  usually'  denominated  ephemera.  For  a 
given  bulk  the  labor  which  must  be  bestowed  on  pamphlets,  broadsides, 
scraps,  etc.,  to  render  them  of  any  use  in  a  library  —  assorting,  catalog- 
uing, bindinj^,  etc. —  is  vastly  greater  than  for  books;  and,  as  labor  is 
money,  and  is  money  should  be  made  to  go  as  far  possible  in  a  library^ 
there  is  no  reason  why  ordinary  libraries  should  give  any  of  their  re- 
sources to  this  end,  except  so  far  as  the  matters  to  be  preserved  are 
of  local  interest.  These  the^'  should  care  for  by  all  means,  as  the  com- 
munity whch  they  serve,  presently  and  prospectively,  has  a  right  to 
expect  of  them.  A  few  great  libraries  in  t\ie  country',  the  chief  one 
in  each  prJicipal  geographical  section,  should  do  this  work,  and  they 
should  open  an  exchange  account  with  each  other,  say,  in  our  country, 
the  Boston  Public  Library  for  New  England  5  the  State  Library  at  Albany 
perhaps  for  the  Middle  States,  or  the  Library  Company  at  Philadelphia ; 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  whole  country,  and  particularly  for  those 
remoter  sections  where  there  is  no  large  library  to  look  out  for  their 
preservation ;  th<}  public  libraries  of  Cincinnati  or  Chicago  for  the  West ; 
anr  the  San  Francisco  Mercantile  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  lesser 
coFections  will  do  the  best  thing  for  the  future  historical  investigator, 
if  they  will  make  regular  contributions  into  the  larger  repository  of 
all  such  grist  as  may  come  to  their  mill,  so  that  it  can  there  be  cared 
for  and  rendered  available  for  use  by  indexing  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  cost  of  this  work  is  large,  and  the  cfiief  libraries  should  by  all 
means  provide  for  it.    A  great  mistake  would  be  made  if  the  present 
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outlay  is  compared  with  tlie  present  advantage.  The  experience  of  the 
Old  World  libraries  shows  how  material  of  this  sort,  which  would  have 
cost  little  to  accumulate  at  the  time,  is  now  beyond  recovery,  or  is  ob- 
tained at  prices  that  are  appalliug  ;  and  these  prices  are  given  because 
of  the  real  value  of  this  material  for  history.  Ephemera  are  thebest  reflex 
of  the  times  which  saw  their  first  issue,  and  we  cannot  read  Macaulay,  for 
instance,  without  seeing  the  legitimate  use  which  an  historian  can  make 
of  them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  unless  the  chief  libraries  make 
it  a  part  of  their  business  to  preserve  these  things,  the  work  is  not  done 
at  all.  Societies  notoriously  neglect  the  preservation  of  their  annual 
reports.  The  United  States  Government  and  its  departments  are  with- 
out complete  files  of  their  important  documents.  Perhaps  not  a  State 
in  the  Union  can  show  a  full  collection  of  its  own  printed  records. 
Cities  and  towns  are  almost  always  deficient  in  this  way,  and  what  col- 
lections they  have  are  often  at  the  hazard  of  a  fire  in  the  town  clerk's 
sitting  room.  The  States  should  compel  by  law  the  sendiug  of  every 
town  document  to  the  State  libraries  and  to  one  other  large  library  in 
their  section  of  the  country.  Librarians  cannot  do  better  than  make 
occasional  collections  illustrating  important  anniversaries  in  their 
neighborhood,  preserving  for  such  purpose  everything  that  has  passed 
through  the  press  —  books,pamphlets,  newspapers,  broadsides,  prints,  and 
also  manuscripts,  the  originals  of  addresses,  poems,  etc.,  photographs, 
music  —  in  fact  everything  which  at  the  next  recurring  anniversary  will 
have  interest  j  and  there  is  little  that  a  hundred  years  will  not  enhance 
in  value. 

BINDING. 

In  the  matter  of  binding,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  a 
librarian's  notice  that  he  should  acquire  something  of  an  expert's 
knowledge  of  the  binder's  art.  There  are  a  great  many  tricks  ii  all  trades, 
and  a  binder's  has  its  full  share  of  them.  There  are  mud  board,  and 
sham  leather,  and  false  gold,  gluing  instead  of  sewing,  and  t\^enty  other 
devices  that  can  be  practiced  upon  a  librarian  ignorant  of  such  matters, 
so  that  his  books  will  not  last  and  future  cost  will  be  incurred.  Cheap 
binding  is  often  dear  binding.  Strong  sewing,  real  leather,  and  solid 
board  are  worth  paying  for. 

By  all  means  let  large  libraries  bind  in  with  their  periodicals,  as  well 
as  with  pamphlets,  their  original  covers.  Matter  of  real  importance 
is  i)reserved  in  this  way,  and  the  color  of  the  covers  forms  convenient 
marks  on  the  book's  edge  for  clearly  iiulicating  the  successive  numbers. 
Books  issued  in  parts  should  have  the  covers  for  the  parts  bound  at  ihe  i 
end,  preserving  all  of  them  if  they  vary.  Many  an  important  question  • 
has  been  settled  by  such  covers.  It  increases  the  expense  somewhat, 
but  the  large  libraries  should  incur  it.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  t(ie 
smaller  libraries  to  do  it. 

In  binding  pamphlets,  bind  important  ones  singly  ;  but  the  generkl 
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mass  caij  be  boiiiul  in  f:iTOiips,  either  subjects  or  authors.  Never  bind 
them  in  misceUaneous  collections. 

Foul  air  and  an  air  heated  and  vitiated  by  gas  light  are  very  detri- 
mental to  binding,  but  genuine  morocco  stands  the  best.  Calf  is  hand- 
some for  a  private  collection,  but  unsuited  for  a  public  library;  it 
dries  and  cracks  very  easily.  There  is  no  propriety  in  a  public  library 
of  putting  on  full  binding,  except  in  rare  instances  nor  much  tooling 
on  tiie  backs.  If  books  are  found  by  shelf  numbers,  the  lettering  ou 
the  back  sliould  be  as  brief  as  possible;  p;it  the  author's  name  at  the 
top  and  the  title  below  it,  with  a  dash  between. 

The  cost  of  labor  and  material  makes  binding  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  very  costly,  and  orders  should  be  given  to  European  agents 
to  bind  all  books  before  shipment.  If  the  time  might  be  spared,  books 
could,  indeed,  be  sent  to  Europe  for  binding  at  less  cost  by  one-half  than 
they  can  be  bound  for  here,  and  yet  pay  freight  and  insurance  both 
ways. 

If  binders  can  be  found  who  understand  the  working  of  it,  half  parch- 
ment binding  gives  variety  to  the  shelves,  costs  less  than  morocco,  is 
very  durable,  and  answers  every  purpose  for  books  not  much  in  use. 
At  all  events,  see  that  the  binder  protects  and  strengthens  the  corners 
of  all  the  books  with  a  bit  of  parchment  wrapped  about  the  angle  be- 
neath the  pai)er.  For  this  purpose  parchment  scraps  can  be  bought  by 
the  pound  from  the  principal  stationers. 

Remember,  also,  that  money  is  saved  by  rebinding  before  the  book 
gets  so  far  gone  that  the  inner  edge  of  the  leaves  has  become  torn  or 
worn  and  cannot  be  properly  sewed  over. 

It  is  always  best  for  a  public  library  that  books  which  are  issued  in 
loose  sheets  in  covers  or  portfolios  should  be  bound.  Tuuch  risk  of  loss 
of  parts  is  thereby  avoided. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

In  the  matter  of  reference  books,  all  libraries  should  be  well  supplied, 
and  no  hesitancy  should  be  felt  in  repeating  the  book  in  newer  editions, 
as  issued.  Ask  librarians  who  have  had"  experience  what  the  selection 
is  that  they  have  found  best.^  An  important  library  should  have  all 
the  great  encyclopedias;  a  library  with  restricted  means  is  compelled 
to  choose.  Every  library  should  afiford  Chambers's,  and  if  it  can  get 
another,  let  it  be  Appleton's.  The  latter,  without  Chambers's,  strength- 
ens the  references  to  American  subjects;  but  Chambers's  is  by  no 
means  a  supertinity  alongside  of  Appleton's  (new  edition)  large  work. 
Webster's  Unabridged  is  the  best  dictionary,  even  for  Worcesterians,  in 
orthography  —  since  it  offers  the  user  his  choice  in  this  respect,  and  is 
much  superior  in  all  others.  Guides  to  courses  of  reading  are  inadequate, 
since  the  wants  of  no  two  people  are  alike;  but  of  helps  of  this  kind  an 
intelligent  reader  will  avail  himself  in  his  own  way  ;  consequently  pro- 
vide them,  and  also  a  sufficiency  of  maps  and  tables  of  statistics. 

'  For  a  list  of  works  of  reference  for  libraries,  see  Chapter  XXXII,  pp.  Oi)  it  seq. 
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LIBRARY  STATISTICS. 

There  is  no  bnuicb  of  library  ecouomy  more  important,  or  so  little 
understood  by  a  librarian  as  helps  to  himself,  as  the  daily  statistics 
which  he  can  preserve  of  the  growth,  loss,  and  use  (both  in  extent  and 
character)  of  the  collection  under  his  care.  The  librarian  who  watches 
these  things  closelj^,  and  records  them,  always  understands  what  he  is 
about,  and  what  he  accomplishes  or  fails  to  accomplish.  The  patrons 
to  whom  he  presents  these  statistics  will  comprehend  better  the  machin- 
ery of  the  library,  and  be  more  indnlgent  toward  its  defects.  The  meth- 
ods employed  in  the  library,  of  course,  determine  in  large  measure  what 
kinds  of  statistics  are  desirable  and  what  are  possible.  Some  systems, 
like  a  slip  system  for  recording  loans,  for  instance,  will  yield  results,  and 
important  ones,  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  under  a  ledger  system,  or  if 
gotten  are  attainable  only  by  labor  which  costs  too  much.  It  is  all  im- 
portant that  the  nature  and  future  of  a  library  should  be  well  understood 
at  the  beginning,  and  that  its  system  should  be  devised  to  yield  the 
desirable  statistical  results.  If  it  is  not  so  devised,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  engraft  a  cliange  upon  its  radical  methods  at  a  subsequent  period. 
For  this  reason,  however  desirable  it  would  be  to  procure  uniformity  in 
library  statistics  throughout  the  country,  there  is  little  chance  of  its  ever 
being  accomplished. 
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^'AMI^■G  HOOKS  —  ExiGSrATICAL  AND  MI8LKAniNG  TITLKS  —  MiSCKLLANIKS  —  EXPLAXA- 
TOKY,  Or.SClRK,  IXCOMl'LETE,  AND  IXSUnAIU-E  TITLES  —  HiNTS  TO  READERS  —  IiM- 
ritoVEMENT  IN  TAULES  OV  CONTENTS    AND    IX  INDEXES  —  A  LIBRARY  MANUAL. 

Tbe  subject  of  this  paper  might  well  be  entitled  Enigmas;  a  friend 
has  suggested  Si)hinxiaua,  which  is  perhaps  better.  And  yet  the  com- 
parison is  not  perfect;  for  the  poor  librarian  has  no  oracle  to  assure  him 
that,  should  he  guess  the  meaning  of  the  titles  now  published,  the  mon- 
ster who  pro[)ounded  them  will  dash  her  head  against  a  rock  and  expiie. 
Xo  sooner  has  he  studied  out  one  batch  than  another  is  issued,  with 
which  in  turn  he  has  to  struggle  without  hope  of  coming  to  an  end. 

Xo  act  of  a  man's  life  requires  more  practical  common  sense  thau  the 
naming  of  his  book.  If  he  would  make  a  grocers  sign,  or  an  invoice 
of  a  cellar  of  goods,  or  a  citj' directory,  he  uses  no  metaphors;  his  pen 
does  not  hesitate  for  the  plainest  word.  He  must  make  himself  under- 
stood by  common  men.  But  if  he  makes  a  book  the  case  is  different. 
It  must  have  the  charm  of  a  pleasing  title.  If  there  is  nothing  new 
within,  the  back  at  least  must  be  novel  and  taking.  He  tortures  bis  imagi- 
nation for  something  which  will  predispose  the  reader  in  its  fiivor.  Mr. 
Parker  writes  a  series  of  biographical  sketches,  and  calls  it  Morning 
Stars  of  the  New  World.  Somebody  prepares  seven  religious  essays, 
binds  them  up  in  a  book,  and  calls  it  Seven  Stormy  Sundays.  Mr,  H.  T. 
Tuckerman  makes  a  book  of  essays  on  various  subjects,  and  calls  it  The 
Optimist,  and  then  devotes  several  pages  of  preface  to  an  argument, 
lexicon  in  hand,  proving  that  the  applicability  of  the  term  optimist  is 
"obvious,"'  An  editor,  at  intervals  of  leisure,  indulges  his  true  poetic 
taste,  for  the  pleasure  of  his  friends,  or  the  entertainment  of  an  occasional 
audience.  Then  his  book  appears,  entitled  not  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
but  Asleep  in  the  Sanctum,  by  A.  A,  Hopkins.  Sometimes  not  satis- 
fied with  one  enigma,  another  is  added.  Here  we  have  The  Great  Iron 
^^  heel ;  or,  Republicanism  Backwards  and  Christianity  Reversed,  by  J. 
R,  Graves, 

These  titles  are  neither  new  nor  scarce,  nor  limited  to  any  particular 
class  of  books.     Every  case,  almost  every  shelf,  in  every  library  con - 
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tains  such.  They  are  as  old  as  the  art  of  book  making.  David's 
himentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  was  called  The  Bow.  A  single 
word  in  the  posui  probably  suggested  the  name.  Three  of  the  orations 
of  xl'^schines  were  styled  The  Graces,  and  his  letters  The  Muges. 

"  Were  it  inquired  of  an  ingenious  writer,"  says  Disraeli,  "  what  page 
of  his  work  had  occasioned  him  most  perplexity,  he  would  often  point  to 
the  title  page."  No  one  will  question  this.  The  remote  reference  of  title 
page  to  contents  must  often  have  been  discovered  only  by  the  severest 
effort.  Were  the  perplexity  to  stop  with  the  "ingenious  writer,"  the 
latter  might  indulge  his  fancy  in  that  direction  unuulested.  Bat  what 
say  the  reader,  the  librarian,  the  cataloguer  '? 

The  books  whose  titles  give  special  trouble  to  the  reader,  and  gen- 
erally to  the  librarian  also,  may  be  classified  under  several  heads. 

1.  First  of  all  are  the  miscellanies.  These  are  miscellaneous  essays, 
reports  of  societies,  and  all  periodicals,  whether  scientific  or  literary ; 
also  biograi)hicaI  sketches,  with  remains  of  essays,  speeches,  correspond- 
ence, scientific  papers,  and  the  like.  Of  this  class  of  books  good  titles 
can  only  be  general,  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  All  that  can  be  asked 
is  that  where  it  is  practicable  such  qualifying  words  be  used  as  will  sug- 
gest the  general  department  of  learning  to  which  the  contents  belong. 
IIow  much  better  is  Familiar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,  by  Sir 
John  F.  W.  Herschel,  than  Conferences  faites  a  la  gare  Saint-Jean  a 
Bordeaux,  the  two  books  being  on  almost  the  same  class  of  subjects. 

2.  Secondly  are  those  books  which  are  strictly  miscellaneous,  but 
whose  authors  or  publishers  were  not  content  to  have  them  so  called. 
Of  these  are  many  to  which  the  name  of  one  essay  is  given,  the  others 
falling  under  a  general  "  and  other  essays." 

De  Quiucey's  The  Avenger  is  bound  up  by  the  publishers  with  sev- 
eral other  essays,  including  the  one  on  China.    The  Avenger  occu- 
pies seventy-four  pages,  China  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  yet 
China  is  hidden  under  the  title  The  Avenger,  etc.    Eoger's  Reason  and 
Faith  and  Other  Miscellanies  is  a  volume  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
pages,  one  hundred  and  twenty  on  reason  and  faith,  the  rest  being  . 
on  Thomas  Fuller,  Pascal,  Luther,  sacred  eloquence,  etc.    Hawthorne's  i 
Snow-Image,  and  other  twice-told  Tales  has  twenty-two  pages  on  the ; 
Snow-Image   and  two  hundred   and   thirty-eight  devoted  to  fourteen! 
other  essays.  ] 

■  In  this  class  are  also  to  be  included  the  books  which  are  put  forth! 
under  some  distinguished  name  connected  with  the  subject  or  subjects! 
written  upon. 

A  new  book  by  Dr.  William  Forsyth,  though  not  strictly  miscellane- 
ous, will  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  back  of  the  book  says,  Horten- 
sins,  the  Advocate.  Within,  a  preliminary  title  page  contains  ''Hor- 
tensius,  or  the  Advocate."  Go  further,  and  you  find  on  the  title  page 
proper,  ITortensius,  an  historical  essay  on  the  ofiSce  and  duties  of  an 
advocate.     Now,  if  you  read  the  book  you  find  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
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Atlioiiiaii  courts,  :ulvocacy  in  ancient  Konie,  tlje  bar  in  tlie  .Middle 
Ages,  advocacy  in  England,  etc.,  and  that  Ilorteusius  serves  not  even 
as  the  central  liiiure  of  the  book,  but  only  as  a  title. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  great  many  fancy  general  titles,  from  which 
it  is  dillicult  to  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  contents,  liecess  Stndies^ 
edited  by  Alexander  Grant,  and  pnblished  in  1870,  is  found  to  be  a 
collection  of  essays  or  papers  by  different  authors  on  the  existing  con- 
dition of  Great  IJritain  and  Ireland,  political,  social,  and  religious.  A 
Free  Lance  in  the  Field  of  Life  and  Letters,  by  AV.  C.  Wilkinson,  con- 
sists of  critical  examinations  or  reviews  of  the  writings  of  George  Eliot, . 
James  Kussell  Lowell,  AVilliam  Cullen  liryant,  and  others.  Paradoxes 
and  Puzzles,  historical,  judicial,  and  literary,  by  John  Paget,  con- 
sists of  reviews  of  passages  in  Macaulay's  History,  vindications  of  Nel- 
son, Jiyron,  and  others;  an  examination  of  the  cases  of  Elizabeth  Can* 
uing,  Spencer  Cowper,  and  others;  also  some  essays  on  art,  with  reviews 
of  Kubens,  Euskin,  and  Cruikshauk.  The  back  of  the  book  gives  simply 
Paradoxes  and  Puzzles,  by  John  Paget.  One  would  naturally,  there- 
fore, classify  it  with  De  Morgan's  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  which  is  a 
collection  of  scientific  scraps,  mostly  mathematical,  thrown  together 
without  order,  like  scraps  in  a  rag  bag.  After  Paradoxes  and  Puzzles, 
it  is  natural  to  mention  Guesses  at  Truth,  by  two  brothers.  This  is 
put  up  in  the  same  manner.  Let  no  one  suppose,  however,  that  the 
guesses  of  one  have  any  reference  to  the  puzzles  of  the  other.  Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop,  by  Max  Miiller ;  Tablets,  by  A.  B.  Alcott  I 
Dreamthorp,  essays  written  in  the  countrj*,  by  Alexander  Smith; 
and  My  Study  Windows,  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  may  be  added  with- 
out remark.  Let  it  be  understood,  parenthetically,  however,  that  Pro- 
fessor Lowell  "  would  have  preferred  a  simpler  title,  but  publishers 
nowadays  are  inexorable  on  this  point." 

Of  the  two  classes  of  books  already  mentioned,  no  reader  should  ex- 
pect to  find  the  contents  except  by  means  of  a  general  index,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged.  The  fault  of  a  fancy  title  is,  not  that  it  conceals  mate- 
rial which  would  otherwise  be  easily  found,  but  that  it  often  suggests  a 
particular  treatise,  while  the  contents  are  miscellaneous.  That  it  is 
practicable  for  a  librarian  to  keep  a  general  alphabetical  index  of  con- 
tents of  such  books  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  article  in  this  vol 
ume  on  that  subject.  ^ 

3.  We  mention,  as  a  third  class,  books  on  particular  subjects,  whose 
titles  are  wholly  and  inexcusably  enigmatical.  The  Past,  the  Present, 
and  the  Future,  by  H.  C.  Carey,  a  treatise  on  social  science,  has  no  word 
suggesting  its  nature  till  you  come  to  the  table  of  contents.  Social 
Pressure,  by  Arthur  Helps,  is  still  worse,  for  it  has  no  preface  nor  table 
of  contents.  Berkeley's  Alciphron;  or,  the  Minute  Philosopher,  is  a 
double  enigi"^..     You  find  little  comfort  even  in  chasing  down  the  first 


'  See  Chapter  XXIX,  Ou  Indexiog  Periodical  and  Miscellaneoua  Literature,  pp.  663 
ft  neq. 
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word  in  a  dictiouary  of  biography.  The  Oceana  of  James  Harrington 
and  The  Leviathan  of  Hobbes,  are  said,  by  those  who  have  read  them, 
to  be  on  nearly  the  same  subject.  An  explanatory  clause  in  the  title  ot 
the  latter  relieves  one  a  little  after  he  has  taken  the  pains  to  hunt  it 
up.  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley  is  a  marvel  of  obscurity.  It  would 
puzzle  us  more  to  divine  its  nature  from  its  title  than  it  did  the  review- 
ers of  its  day  to  determine  its  rank  among  worlis  on  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  Blazing  Star,  by  Greene,  just  published,  sheds  no  light 
on  the  contents  of  the  boof.  The  Voices  of  the  Xight  and  Voices 
of  the  Day,  by  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  were  evidently  selected  be- 
cause they  sounded  well  together.  A  careful  study  of  their  prefaces 
shows  that  they  are  a  collection  of  sermons  relative  to  the  present  and 
the  future  state  of  the  people  of  God.  Walter  Colton's  Deck  and  Port, 
Land  and  Lee,  and  Ship  and  Shore,  belong  to  the  same  class.  Leaves 
of  Grass  would  be  well  enough  for  Walt  Whitman's  book  were  it  not 
that  the  title  Leaves  of  Grass  has  a  definite  meaning. 

4.  Another  class  of  books  differs  from  those  last  mentioned  in  the 
addition  of  an  explanation  or  suggestion  to  the  principal  title.    Berke- 
ley's Siris  is  explained  as  on  The  Virtues  of  Tar  Water.    A  recent 
book  is  announced   as    The  Eise   and   the  Fall ;    or.  The  Origin  of 
Moral  Evil.     Another,  still   more  recent,   is   Seed  Truths ;   or,  Bible 
views  of  mind,  morals,  and  religion,  by  Pharcellus  Church.     Would  it 
not  have  been  well  for  Dr.  Church  to  have  given  his  "  views"  simply, 
and  let  the  public  judge  whether  they  contained  "  seed  truths?"    Vol- 
taire's Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  was  abandoned  by  the  English  publish- 
ers, who  gave  to  Mr.  Nugent's  translation  the  true  title,  An  Essay 
on  Universal  Ilistory,  etc.    The  Sons  of  the  Sires,  is  a  spirited  title 
surely,  though  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sons  or  what  sires,  till  he 
reads  on  and  finds  that  the  book  professes  to  give  A  History  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  destiny  of  the  American  Party.     The  Mysteries 
Opened  is  a  work  on  the  nature  of  baptism,  and  of  the  Lord's  supper- 
The  Cradle  of  Rebellions  is  on  secret  societies.    The  Day  Star  of  Amer-    I 
lean  Freedom  is  on  toleration  in  the  province  of  IMaryland.    Here  we 
have  The  Poetry  of  Science  by  Hunt,  the  Poetry  of  the  Vegetable   ' 
World    by  Schleiden,  and  The  Magic  of  Science    by   Wylde,  which    | 
contain  neither  poetry   nor  magic,  but  simply  some  elementary  les-  | 
sons  in  the  physical  sciences.     Raskin's  works  are  destined  to  live  in  | 
our  language  ami  to  be  sought  after  in  our  libraries  for  many  a  year,  j 
but  we  cannot  forgive  him  the  trouble  he  has  given  to  the  thousands  j 
who  will  have  to  get  below  their  titles  to  find  out  what  they  are  all  j 
about.     The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  on  work,  traffic,  and  Avar;  Unto  j 
this  Last,  on   the   first  principles  of  political  economy ;  Sesame  and  , 
Lilies,  on  Kings'  treasuries  and  Queens'  gardens;  The  Queen  of  the  Ah\  \ 
on  the  Greek  myths  of  cloud  and  storm  ;  Ariadne  Florentina,  on  engrav-  \ 
ing,  are  a  few  of  the  many  enigmas  set  afloat  in  the  literary  world  by  j 
this  one  author.    Becker's  Gall  us,  Becker's  Charicles,  Donaldson's  Var-  I 
ronianus.  and  The  New  Cratylus  are  of  the  same  sort. 
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This  toniU'iicv  to  the  ailoptioii  or  (coinage  of  high  sounding  titles,  to  be 
followed  by  an  explanation,  prevails  extensively.  Jeremy  Bentham's 
Science  of,  Morality  woald  be  too  c.)niino.ii>hico.  It  is  Djoatolo;^y  ;  or, 
the  Science  of  Morality.  Again,  we  have  Eunomus  ;  or  Dialogues  con- 
cerning the  Law  and  Constitution  of  I^ngland,  by  ICdward  Wynne. 

3Iost  of  this  fourth  class  would  be  well  iMiough  if  the  leading  or  fancy 
part  of  the  title  could  be  stricken  out.  It  generally  expresses  a  some- 
what happy  conceit  which  the  author  flatters  himself  is  not  alto- 
gether foreign  to  his  book.  lUit  the  reader  is  not  prepared  for  it 
till  he  has  read  through  to  the  end.  Were  he  to  find  there  such  ex- 
pressions as  Seed  Truths,  The  Cradle  of  Kebellions,  and  The  Crown 
of  Wild  Olive,  it  would  do  no  harm.  The  difficulty  is  that  this  fancy 
title  is  put  first,  and  it  is  generally  all  that  a])pears  on  the  back  of  the 
book.  One  must  know  it  to  find  the  book  in  a  shop  or  library.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  book  must  go  by  that  title  only  which  is  least 
significant  and  most  confusing  to  the  inexperienced.  To  know  the  true 
titles  of  books,  those  by  which  they  ought  always  to  be  called,  is  pos- 
sible only  for  scholars. 

Were  it  any  piirt  of  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  entertain  the  reader, 
sufficiently  amusing  examples  of  the  several  classes  mentioned  would 
not  be  wanting.  Think  of  the  linguistic  genius  which  devised  Aglos- 
sostomography,  for  a  description  of  a  mouth  without  a  tongue ;  or 
Ocean  Macromicrocosmic  for  a  treatise  on  the  motion  of  the  blood. 
A  treatise  on  patience,  fortitude,  and  pain,  was  called  The  Three 
Daughters  of  Job;  another,  containing  a  collection  of  passages  from 
the  fathers.  The  Shop  of  the  Spiritual  Apothecary.  The  last  two 
are  given  by  Disraeli  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature.  He  adds  also 
Matches  lighted  at  the  Divine  Fire ;  The  Sixpenny  worth  of  Divine 
Spirit;  Some  fine  Biscuits  baked  in  the  Oven  of  Charity,  carefully 
conserved  for  the  Chickens  of  the  Church,  the  Sparrows  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  Sweet  Swallows  of  Salvation.  The  Grumbling  Hive  was 
misunderstood  at  first.  It  afterward  appeared,  with  additions,  as 
The  Fable  of  the  Bees.  A  treatise  on  algebra  by  Robert  Eecorde,  pub- 
lished in  1557,  was  entitled  The  Whetstone  of  Witte.  An  introduction 
to  the  Talmud  was  called  The  Bones  of  Joseph.  Euskiu's  Notes  on 
the  Construction  of  Sheepfolds,  a  work  on  church  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, is  said  to  have  had  "  a  considerable  run  among  the  Muirlaud 
farmers,  whose  reception  of  it  was  not  flattering."  A  similar  reception, 
we  limcy,  was  given  to  The  Secret  of  Hegel,  by  the  young  lady  who 
supposed  she  had  ordered  the  last  new  novel.  My  Summer  in  a  Gar- 
den beguiled  a  hasty  reviewer  into  a  homily  on  horticulture. 

5.  The  secoiul  class  above  mentioned  was  found  to  consist  mostly  of 
Iwoks  whose  contents  were  more  general  or  miscellaneous  than  their 
titles  indicated.  The  converse  of  this  also  frequently  occurs,  where  the 
title  applies  well  enough  to  the  subject  treated,  but  is  general  enough 
to  apply  equally  well  to  several  others.     Such  general  titles  as  Cosmos, 
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The  Earth,  The  Universe,  may  be  proper  in  some  cases,  since  a  more 
particular  one  might  involve  an  error  in  the  opposite  direction.  There 
is  no  good  reason,  however,  for  calling  physical  speculations  on  a  future 
state.  The  Unseen  Universe.  With  what  disappointment  do  nine  out 
of  ten  readers  lay  down  the  book  whose  back  presents  them  with  Knowl- 
edge is  Power,  Knight,  when  they  find  that  it  simply  contains  the  Re- 
sults of  Labor,  Capital,  and  Skill.  Maine's  Early  History  of  Institu- 
tions, recently  published,  promises  the  survey  of  a  very  wide  field,  but 
is  found  to  contain  a  comparatively  narrow  one.  First  Principles  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  Lamartine's  Confidential  Disclosures,  and  Among  My 
Books  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  are  given  without  explanation  on  the 
title  pages.  They  are  significant  only  when  one  has  become  somewhat 
acquainted  with  their  several  authors.  A  Book  about  the  Clergy,  by 
J.  C.  Jeaftreson,  stands  also  unexplained.  How  man^^  subjects,  theo- 
logical, homiletical,  devotional,  biographical,  political,  and  historical, 
might  be  covered  by  such  a  title.  It  is  a  work  of  two  handsome  octavo 
volumes,  giving  illustrations  of  English  history  in  the  usages  and 
characteristics  of  its  clergy.  What  a  hotchpotch  of  titles  we  have  of 
which  nature  is  the  leading  word  !  Nature  Displayed,  by  Dufief,  is  on 
teaching  language.  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,  by  Tucker,  is  on 
religion  and  morality.  The  System  of  Nature,  by  D'Holbach,  is  an 
atheistical  treatise  on  the  moral  and  the  physical  world.  ]\Iacmillau's 
Footnotes  from  the  page  of  Nature,  is  on  the  first  forms  of  vegetation. 
Here  are  Voices  of  Nature  by  Cheever,  and  Voices  of  Nature  by  Dyer, 
one  a  series  of  analogies  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  world, 
the  other  a  collection  of  poems  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  We  have  also 
The  Book  of  Nature  by  John  Mason  Good,  and  The  Book  of  Nature 
by  Schoedler  and  Medlock.  The  former  is  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
physical  sciences,  language,  literature,  philosophy,  history,  criticism, 
etc.;  the  latter,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  devoted  to  physics,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  and  the  other  physical  sciences.  j 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  inappropriateness  of  many  titles  , 
arises  from  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought  in  the  use  of  scientific  , 
terms.  Observations  on  Man  may  have  been  a  good  title  to  the  i 
philosophy  of  David  Hartley  in  his  day;  but  to-day  we  should  hardly} 
expect  to  find  anything  under  it  but  a  work  on  ethnology  or  anthro- ! 
pology. 

G.  Another  source  of  great  perplexity  to  the  reader  and  the  librarian 
is  the  lack  of  completeness  in  the  title  page.  It  might  be  impertinent; 
to  complain  here  of  the  suppression  by  the  author  of  his  own  name,  but. 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  so  frequent  an  appearance  of  the  sine  loco  et\ 
anno  of  our  catalogues.  A  book  is  often  wanted  on  account  of  its  place; 
and  date,  and  more  often  it  is  not  wanted  for  the  same  reason.  Thcj 
title  may  declare  the  book  a  "new  treatise"  on  some  science  of  recenfj 
growth,  as  chemistry  or  geology;  you  find  after  much  patient  study  tbalj 
it  was  "new"  half  a  century  ago,  but  is  very  old  now,  and  good  only  foil 
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historical  [)!iriu).sL's.  A  cycloi)iiHUa  without  a  date,  ami  there  are  such, 
<leceives  nobody.  It  is  rather  suspected  of  never  having;  been  up  to 
date.  The  cataloguers  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  took 
great  pains  to  make  the  descriptions  of  their  books  as  complete  in  this 
respect  as  i)ossible.  ^\'hen  the  place  and  d«ite  were  not  given,  they 
endeavored  to  tix  them  by  reading  the  book,  and  other  books  if  neces- 
sary, by  comparing  the  type  with  that  of  other  books,  and  thus  exhaust- 
ing every  resource  before  leaving  a  i)oint  unsettled.  Here  were  untold 
hours  of  exhaustive  labor,  all  because  of  the  whims  or  negligence  of 
authors  and  publishers. 

7.  To  complete  our  survey  of  books  under  whose  titles  much  valuable 
matter  is  likely  to  lie  completely  hidden  from  the  inexperienced  until  dis- 
covered by  accident  or  the  assistance  of  others,  one  other  class  should 
be  mentioned.  To  this  belong  those  books  which  arc,  on  the  whole, 
properly  named,  but  which  naturally  contain  separate  monographs  or 
connected  chapters  on  subjects  not  plainly  suggested  by  the  title. 
Sale's  excellent  Preliminary  Discourse  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-tw'o 
heavy  octavo  pages  on  the  Arabs  and  their  religion  both  before  and 
after  the  time  of  Mohammed,  together  with  the  life  of  their  prophet,  may 
be  well  enough,  bound  up  with  his  translation  of  the  Koran,  and  an  ex- 
perienced reader  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  there;  but  to  the 
majority  it  must  be  pointed  out  or  lost.  Eobertson's  View  of  the  Prog- 
ress of  Society  in  Europe  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  Y,  is  a  case  of  the 
same  kind.  The  Mori;i3  Encomium  of  Erasmus  and  the  Opus  Majus 
of  lioger  Jiacon  illustrate  this  class,  as  also  some  of  those  previously 
mentioned.  Peter  Bayne's  Christian  Life,  social  and  individual,  is  a 
good  title,  and  yet  one  would  not  be  likely  to  take  it  down  to  read 
up  on  Howard,  Wilberforce,  Foster,  Arnold,  and  Chalmers.  Farrar's 
Seekers  after  God  hides  instead  of  suggesting  the  names  Seneca,  Epic- 
tetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  whom  it  is  wholly  devoted.  Young's 
Tour  in  France  appears  on  the  back  of  a  stout  quarto.  It  is  found  to  be 
a  most  valuable  work,  written  with  reference  to  agriculture  and  other 
sources  of  national  prosperity  in  France  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  giving  the  prices  of  produce,  labor,  etc.  Its  abbreviated 
title  might  apply  to  a  pleasure  excursion  just  as  well  as  to  an  indis- 
ipensable  work  in  the  department  of  political  economy.  The  celebrated 
forty-fourth  chapter  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
on  the  Roman  law  and  the  great  reformation  under  Justinian,  is 
hardly  covered  by  the  general  title  of  that  work.  Fifty-eight  octavo 
pages  of  Donee's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  are  devoted  to  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  Gesta  Romanorum.    A  multitude  of  examples  of  this 

'  iss  will  occur  to  every  one  whose  reading  has  been  extensive;  exam. 

'"'s,  too,  where  the  chapter,  or  separate  dissertation  or  monograph, 

I  us  hidden  from  the  mass  of  readers,  is  large  enough  to  make  a  good 

v.ed  volume  by  itself. 
It  would  be  difQcult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  determine  the  percentage 
4Ge 
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of  a  large  library  which  is  practically  coucealed  under  the  several  classes 
of  titles  uieutioued.  Few  persons  would  probably  estimate  it  at  one- 
fourth  of  its  real  amount  until  they  had  begim  to  take  the  books  down 
and  examine  them  one  by  one.  While  this  paper  has  been  growing, 
examples  have  accumulated  beyond  all  that  was  anticipated,  until  sev- 
eral tables  are  loaded  with  them.  An  examination  of  the  few  that 
are  given  will  show  also  that  the  quality  of  this  hidden  material  is  not 
inferior  to  the  average  of  library  books.  Nothing  has  been  said  of 
works  of  fiction;  while  their  titles  are  often  less  significant  than  one 
might  desire,  their  very  nature  would  seem  to  take  them  out  of  the  range 
of  legitimate  criticism  in  this  respect.  The  conclusion  from  such  a  sur- 
vey of  a  library  can  only  be  that  the  backs  of  books  which  stare  down  from 
the  shelves  at  the  reader,  or  even  their  fuller  title  pages,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  trusted  as  to  the  nature  of  their  contents.  They  are  like  finger 
marks  along  the  highway  which  have  been  painted  and  set  up  with 
reference  to  the  taste  of  the  artisan  rather  than  to  the  geography  of 
the  country. 

The  inquiry  now  naturally  arises :  What  guides  can  be  furnished  to 
conduct  one  by  the  shortest  possible  route,  among  so  many  insignificant 
and  false  signals,  to  the  small  segment  of  a  library  which  he  wishes  to 
read  on  a  given  subject?    The  inquiry  is  not.  How  shall  the  experienced 
reader  be  assisted  ?  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  he  will  not, 
in  his  search,  often  pass  \ij  what,  if  found,  would  serve  him  best.    The 
question  in  most  libraries  has  reference  to  the  learner,  not  to  the  learned; 
to  the  general  reader,  not  to  the  specialist.    It  must  be  understood, 
also,  that  it  is  the  subject  and  not  the  book's  title  which  the  reader  has: 
in  mind.    He  is  investigating  a  subject,  preparing  a  sermon,  or  an  essay, 
or  an  article  for  the  next  quarterly,  or  reading  up  for  a  speech  or  a  de-i 
bate — he  does  not  know  what  books  contain  the  information  he  wants  ;^ 
he  does  not  care  what  their  titles  are;  he  wants  the  matter,  and  at  once.j 
The  difficulty  has  two  phases:  First,  he  may  wish  to  exhaust  his  avail' 
able  resources.    This  he  soon  learns,  where  so  much  is  hidden,  is  next  tc 
impossible.     Secondly,  and  more  commonly,  he  may  wish  to  select  for  hi;; 
special  purposes  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  amount  at  his  commaudj 
To  do  this,  he  must  not  only  be  able  to  find  every  treatise  or  part  of  a  trea,' 
tise  bearing  on  his  subject,  but.he  must  also  have  the  means  of  acquirin  ; 
some  information  regarding  everything  within  his  reach,  so  as  to  make  hil 
selection  intelligently.     So  far  as  we  know,  no  general  method  has  bee' 
adopted  to  meet  his  wants  in  either  case,  though  it  is  probable  that  soini 
libraries  have  particular  devices  not  generally  known.    The  comino 
practice  is  for  the  reader,  having  become  tired  and  dissatisfied  with  hJ 
own  search,  to  get  his  references  from  some  one  who  has  some  kuowj 
edge  of  the  .subject,  or  to  expect  the  librarian  to  be  a  general  encycli 
paidia  of  book  contents.    Every  librarian,  especially  of  a  college  librar 
will  understand  this.    He  has  been  worn  out  day  after  day  in  trying 
meet  this  demand.     lie  has  found  that  the  demand  is  too  great.    Be 
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ever  so  learned,  the  dilVerentiatioii  of  tlie  sciences  will  liaxe  prodiu.'ec] 
some  important  points  which  Iwive  escaped  him.  Be  he  ever  so  faithlul, 
his  nerves  will  tire,  his  memory  will  tla-jj.  Even  an  ordinary  library  is 
;,'reater  than  all  the  men  likely  to  be  in  char<i:o  of  it. 

What  gnide,  then,  can  be  I'nriiished  ?  The  cnrrcnt  of  thou,i;ht  respect- 
inf;:  libraries  has  not  taken  the  direction  of  supplying  one.  The  great 
object  has  been  to  accumulate  books.  Every  etfort  has  been  put  forth 
to  nHiltii)ly  volumes,  but  cotnparatively  little  has  been  done  to  multi- 
ply the  facilities  for  making  them  useful.  To  the  credit  of  authors  and 
publishers  be  it  said,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  fuller  indexes  and  more 
complete  tables  of  contents;  by  so  much  are  books  made  more  conve- 
uieut  instruments  of  learning.  We  could  wish  that  the  same  spirit 
might  be  extended  also  to  the  title  pages.  But  this  we  can  scarcely 
hope.  Fancy  and  fashion  will  always  prevail  over  strictly  practical 
ideas.  This  question  must  be  solved  in  the  libraries.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered in  view  of  the  past  and  the  probable  future.  One  or  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  books  were  comparatively  few.  Scholars  might  then 
know  something  of  nearlj'  the  whole  range  of  reading,  each  in  his  own 
department  of  study;  with  a  few  rare  exceptions  librarians  might  get 
a  sort  of  mastery  over  their  books,  so  as  to  become  the  personal  guides 
of  their  readers. 

Libraries  for  the  use  of  students  in  colleges  and  professional  schools 
were  seldom  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  raise  the  question  about  facilities 
lor  reference.  When  books  were  few,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  titles 
were  well  or  ill  chosen.  A  good  index  of  authors  or  catalogue  of  titles, 
with  an  aphabetical  or  classified  arrangement,  might  then  have  seemed 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  all.  The  case  is  different  now.  The  old  books 
j>re  still  on  our  shelves  and  new  ones  are  coming  from  every  quarter. 
Most  of  the  old  libraries  have  been  doubled  several  times  during  the? 
last  century,  and  newoneshave  been  formed  almost  without  number.  The 
spirit  of  bookmaking  was  never  more  prevalent  than  now.  Let  it  con- 
tinue another  century  or  two,  and  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  make  a 
judicioas  selection  of  what  one  has  money  to  buy  or  time  to  re^l.  Cat- 
alogues have  grown  with  the  growth  of  libraries,  but  no  one  has  yet 
given  us  a  science  of  cataloguing.  Hardly  can  we  find  two  alike,  and 
none  can  be  said  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desired.  Cataloguers  have 
generally  attempted  two  things :  first,  to  make  a  list,  alphabetical  or 
otnerwise,  of  all  their  books;  and,  secondly,  to  furnish  a  guide  to  the 
reader  in  selecting  what  he  wishes  to  read.  Xow,  has  not  the  failure  to 
devise  any  plan  of  cataloguing  on  which  there  should  be  a  general  agree- 
ment arisen  largely  from  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  both  these 
iresults  with  the  same  instrument  ?  In  the  great  multiplicity  of  books,  and 
^in  the  minute  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  nearly  every  field  of  inquiry, 
iias  there  not  come  to  be  room  for  two  separate  works  for  these  two  sepa- 
pte  objects  ?  Let  the  complete  list  of  books  be  in  any  convenient  form  — 
|this  is  not  the  place  to  propose  a  plan  for  that  —  is  it  not  of  the  utmost  im  - 
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portauee  that  there  bj  also,  in  aildition,  a  giiiiie  to  the  average  reader? 
'ile  sehlo:n  wishes  to  be  pointed  to  all  the  books  in  a  library,  even  in  the 
department  in  which  he  is  reading;  he  is  not  likely  to  care  for  a  tenth 
part  of  them.  What  he  does  care  for  is  the  means  of  making  an  intel- 
ligent selection  of  what  he  wants  from  the  great  mass  that  he  does  not 
want.  As  nearly  all  catalogues  are  constructed,  it  is  as  we  have  seen 
impossible  to  find  all  a  library  contains  which  he  might  want,  and  if 
found,  a  selection  of  what  he  actually  does  want  is  possible  only  at  the 
expense  of  much  time  and  strength. 

A  biographical  dictionary  is  designed   to  give  a  few  briefly  stated 
facts  about  the  life,  character,  work,  and  influence  of  every  man  in  any 
way  eminent  in  the  field  which  it  covers.     A  dictionary  of  antiquities 
brings  before  the  reader,  in  a  few  well  chosen  sentences,  the  lorominent 
customs,  social,  religious,  etc.,  of  the  ancients.    Now,  would  it  not  be 
practicable  to  make  a  reference  dictionary  or  library  manual  on  a  some- 
what similar  plan,  which  should  contain  the  most  important  subjects  of 
inquiry  in  the  principal  departments  of  human  knowledge,  under  terms 
general  or  particular,  alphabetically  arranged,  without  definition  or  dis- 
cussion, but  simply  with  references  to  the  best  material  to  be  found  upon 
them,  by  whatever  author  and  under  whatever  title?    The  selection  of 
terms  would  not  differ  much  from  those  of  a  first  class  cyclopaedia.    On 
many  subjects,  references  would  be  necessary  to  different  views  and 
opinions  and  different  modes  of  treatment.    After  the  reference,  a  few 
words  of  description  would  suffice  to  show  definitely  the  department  of 
inquiry  to  which  the  treatise  or  monograph  belongs,  and  the  place  it 
occupies  in  that'  department.     Such  facts  as  the  number  of  pages  in  the 
reference,  the  time  when  it  was  written,  the  author's  facilities  for 
acquiring  the  necessary  information,  his  political,  religious,  social,  or 
scientific  views,  his  object  in  writing,  his  mode  of  treatment,  and  the 
general  effect  produced,  would  not  only  determine  the  reader  as  to  its 
desirability  for  him,  but  put  him  into  such  relation  to  it  as  often  to ; 
enhance  its  value  for  him  many  fold.     In  short,  much  might  be  done  to , 
introduce  to  a  general  reader  a  choice  selection  of  the  best  material  ou  i 
a  given  subject,  with  its  leading  peculiarities,  so  that  he  might  approach  i 
it  at  once  with  the  attitude  of  a  scholar.     Everybody  knows  how  great; 
the  advantage  is  in  reading  a  new  book  when  one  knows  something  of, 
the  author,  and  has  read  a  brief  and  iadicious  review  of  the  book.    The  I 
class  of  facts  mentioned  above  lies  mostly  outside  the  range  of  even  the 
most  complete  catalogue.    They  are  usually  given  to  students  byteachj 
ers  or  librarians  in  their  personal  intercourse,  the  same  descriptions  andij 
explanations  being  repeated  over  and  over  again  every  year.    What  if 
desired,  therefore,  is  a  digest  of  this  personal  instruction,  prepared  witl 
the  utmost  care,  extended  to  every  department  of  a  somewhat  complet< 
library,  and  xeduced  to  the  exact  form  of  a  dictionary.     Such  a  worl 
could  not  be  produced  by  an  ordinary  cataloguer,  or  even  by  the  ino!^ 
experienced  librarian.     It  might  grow  up  under  the  hands  of  man 
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.specialists,  witli  tlio  direction  of  an  cilitor.  It  would  be  the  constant 
companion  and  ,uiiide  of  (>verv  reader,  youn.i;'  and  old.  It  would  do 
much  to  lift  from  librarians  and  teachers  a  burden  which,  already  too 
jjreat,  is  ra[)idly  becouiin.i;'  greater.  Could  such  a  work  be  thoroughly 
organized  and  carried  through  to  the  end  by  a  man  like  Dr.  William 
Smith,  the  question  of  cntaloguing  would  become  a  comparatively  sim- 
ple one. 

In  another  respect,  not  before  mentioned,  such  a  work  would  be  of 
incalculable  value.  A  purchaser  has  little  trouble  in  buying  new  books. 
He  has  before  hiui  the  reputation  or  position  of  the  author,  and  the 
fresh  and  tersely  stated  opinions  of  the  reviewers.  He  makes  his  pur- 
cbases  easily,  also,  within  a  certain  range  of  knowledge  with  which  he 
is  specially  familiar.  Outside  these  two  classes,  every  purchase  made 
by  a  librarian  or  library  committee  must  either  be  made  at  considerable 
risk  or  after  laborious  investigation.  The  work  proposed,  if  properly 
made,  would  put  the  purchaser  into  such  relation  to  works  in  every 
field  of  inquiry  as  to  render  his  selection  intelligent  and  comparatively 
easy. 

"Were  an  illustration  of  this  subject  needed,  we  might  introduce  into 
a  library  a  sophomore  somewhat  above  the  average  of  his  class  in 
capacity  and  attainment,  and  suppose  him   to  have  resolved  upon  a 
course  of  reading  in  English  history.     An  easier  case  could  not  well  be 
pat.    Give  him  a  catalogue,  or  take  him  to  the  department  of  the  history 
of  Great  Britain.     There  are  the  books:  Hume,  MacauJay,  Liugard, 
Goldsmith,  Ilallam,  Knight,  Froude,  May,  Smollett,  Green,  Brodie, 
Buckle,  Godwin,  Henry,  and  a  host  of  others,  of  ever}'  shade  of  politi- 
cal, social,  and  religious  opinion  —  in  fact,  who  agree  in  little  else  than 
that  they  have  written  on  English  history.     Now,  your  sophomore  will 
be  very  likely  to  turn  ui)on  you  in  confusion  and  saj',  "Sir,  I  have  a 
few  hours  a  day  of  leisure  time  which  I  want  to  devote  to  the  reading 
of  English  history  ;  what  books  shall  I  read  ?"     And  then  you  begin 
your  oft-repeated  task  of  learning  from  him  his  particular  needs,  and 
selecting  for  him  the  books  he  can  use  to  best  advantage.    It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  it  is  the  function  of  teachers  to  mark  out  courses  of 
reading.    True,  the  case  we  have  put  might  come,  perhaps  it  ought  to 
come,  within  the  range  of  a  i)rofessor,  still  a  guide  is  wanted.    Teach- 
?rs  cannot  be  fresh  upon  every  subject,  they  cannot  anticipate  every 
lemand;  and,  besides,  the  great  mass  of  readers  are  without  teachers. 
M  course,  no  such  work  is  here  suggested  as  Malcolm's  Theological 
ndex,  or  Hardy's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  materials  relating  to  the 
listory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  a  digest  of  legal  decisions, 
lese  are  works  for  specialists.    They  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
•  neral  reader  whose  needs  we  have  pointed  out.     In  many  cyclopicdias 
'•  find  at  the  close  of  here  and  there  an  article  a  collection  of  refer- 
-ces  for  the  further  investigation  of  the  reader.     These  references  we 
(ve  had  constantly  in  mind  while  preparing  the  latter  part  of  this 
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|)apcr.  They  are  usaally  thrown  together  without  any  well  defined  plan 
or  order  riinuing  through  the  book,  but  according  to  the  tastes  of  the 
individual  writers.  Prepare  these  references  properly  and  ui  ike  a  sepa- 
rate work  of  them,  and  you  will  supply  as  real  a  demand  as  that  for 
which  the  cyclopa3dia  was  .written.  Such  a  work  would  be  liable  to 
failures  and  excesses,  but  no  more  so  than  any  dictionary  or  cyclopiieiia. 
How  much  more  of  solid  information  about  books  should  we  have  if  as 
great  effort  had  been  put  forth  in  the  direction  to  which  we  have  called 
attention  as  has  been  made  in  tracing  the  histories  of  old  editions,  or 
old  books,  determining  where  a  certain  leaf  was  torn,  what  title  pages 
lack  a  certain  word,  or  whether  a  certain  autograph  is  genuine. 
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INDEXES. 

"  luclexes  are  the  souls  of  books." 

Pdrliaps  the  most  widely  kiiowu,  or  possibly-  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  say  the  least  uckuown,  instance  of  indexing  is  the  case  of  the 
great  mind  of  Mr.  Justice  Best,  an  English  judge.     In  the  index  to  a 
certain  law  book,  it  is  said,  appeared  the  following  entry: 
Best,  Mr.  Justice,  bis  great  miiul,  page  459. 

And  when  the  investigator  interested  in  mental  philosophy,  or  in  the 
biogra[»hy  of  eminent  men,  turned  to  the  page  indicated  he  found  that 
a  certain  witness  having  been  contumacious,  "  Mr.  Justice  Best  observed 
that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  commit  the  witness." 

This  is  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  what  an  index  ought  not  to  do.  An 
almost  equally  instructive  case  is  one  which  is  recorded  of  that  most 
excellent  man  and  eminent  professional  indexer,  (at  least  of  "  rerums," 
as  some  one  phrased  it,)  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D.  —  a  case  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  alleged  fact  that  lawyers  always  draw  ill  worded  wills 
for  themselves.  The  doctor,  it  seems,  laid  it  down  that  the  topic  The 
Importance  of  Christianity  to  the  World  should  be  indexed  under  the 
word  "importance."  Nothing  could  be  of  less  "importance"  as  a  ref- 
erence unless  it  be  one  of  the  particles  used.  Dr.  Todd  might  almost 
as  well  have  directed  to  index  the  phrase  under  "  of"  or  "  the." 

The  case  of  Dr.  Todd  does  not  indicate  that  his  labor  on  indexes  had 
profited  him  much ;  yet  Dr.  Johnson  is  repor  el  to  have  said  that  "  an 
index  commonly  profits  most  him  th;\t  made  it."  Our  well  known  advo- 
cate of  indexes.  Dr.  S.  A.  Allibone,  seems  to  have  meant  to  get  all  the 
good  out  of  indexing  that  was  possible  on  this  principle,  by  annexing  to 
his  Dictionary  of  Authors  twenty  indexes.  For  an  alphabetical  list  of 
authors  this  is  providing  pretty  well. 

But  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Dr.  Allibone  are  by  no  means  all  the 
-leat  authorities  that  have  held  and  expressed  decided  views  al)0ut 
iidexes.     Lord  Campbell,  the  English  literary  judge,  whose  biographies, 

■  ccording  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  "  added  a  new  terror  to  death,"  has  recom 
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mentlecf  for  iion-iiulexiug  bookmakers  a  fate  almost  steiii  euongb  to  justi- 
fy sucb  a  reputation  as  that.  He  says,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  Lis  books, 
that  be  meant  "  to  bring  a  bill  into  Parliament  to  deprive  anj'  author 
who  publishes  a  book  without  au  index,  of  the  i)rivilege  of  copyright, 
and,  moreover,  to  subject  him  for  his  offense  to  a  pecuniary  penalty/' 
Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  Frederick  the  Great,  without  any  such  threats  as 
Lord  Campbell's,  twice  refers,  in  his  scolding  way,  to  "  iudexlessness"  as 
a  reprehensible  quabty.  "Books  born  mostly  of  chaos,"  he  says,  "  which 
want  all  things,  even  au  index,  are  a  painful  object."  A  book  "  wanting 
all  things  "  would  seem  somewhat  like  that  fabled  gun  which  was  "  with- 
out lock,  stock,  or  barrel."  And  in  another  place,  in  calling  names  at 
someb  ody  he  dislikes,  Mr.  Carlyle  observes,  "  He  writes  big  books,  want- 
ing in  almost  every  quality,  and  does  not  give  even  an  index  to  them." 

Certain  sorts  of  books  require  indexes,  and  others  do  not ;  so  that 
these  express  and   implied  denunciations  do   not   apply   except  for 
cause;  a  dictionary,  for  instance,  being  itself  an  index,  in  virtue  of  its 
alphabetical  arrangement,  does  not  need  another  index,  nor  does  the 
ordinary  novel.     A  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries,  it  is  true,  lays 
jt  down  that  "  every  book  worth  reading  requires  au  index."    This,  how- 
ever, cannot  easily  be  maintained,  except  by  the  "  vicious  circle"  pro- 
cess of  saying  first  that  no  book  not  requiring  au  index  is  worth  read- 
ing.    And  probably  this  stern  zealot  is  one  whose  practice  would  bear 
out  his  hard  doctrine.     But  the  rule  would  work  a  fearful  devastation 
in  circulating  libraries;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  reader  of  Pick- 
wick ever  wanted  au  index  to  it.     Yet  Dr.  Allibone  (in  a  short  note 
\i\  the  American  Bibliopolist  of  January,  1872)  quotes  a  request  from 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Pichardson,  to  add  to  one  of  his  novels  "  an  index  rcrum, 
that  when  the  reader  recollects  auj-  incident  he  may  easily  find  it,  which 
at  present  he  cannot  do,  unless  he  knows  in  which  volume  it  is  told." 
One  almost  suspects  the  ol(J  doctor  of  being  sly  and  ironical  in  this  sug- 
gestion^ though  the  size  and  tediousuess  of  Richardson's  novels  make 
the  suggestion  so  perfectly  proper  as  to  be  even  awfully  serious.    The 
novels  of  to-day,  however,  certainly  do  not  need  indexes,  nor  do  books 
of  poetry,  (unless  it  be  Mr.  Browning's,)  nor  collections  of  popular  essays,  ' 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  thin  compositions  of  Mr.  Boyd,  the  English  I 
Country  Parson.     Let  not   this  rule  be  applied   to  the  Poet  at  the  j 
Breakfast  Table,  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  to  which  sparkling] 
book  is  affixed  an  entertaining  and  witty  index  of  ideas,  which  is  one  , 
of  the  most  diverting  parts  of  the  work.     But  Dr.  Holmes  would  put  j 
valuable  truths  and  witty  thoughts  into  the  inventory  of  a  country  store,  i 

The  proper  general  rule  for  indexes  is  obvious  enough.     Books  of  facts  ' 
and  for  reference  should  be  indexed.     This  is  about  as  pioTound  a  ralej 
as  to  say  that  tools  which  are  to  be  used  with  the  hand  should  have 
handles. 

Plaiu  as  the  rule  seems,  however,  it  is  violated   by  authors  them- 
selves, and  by  translators  and  their  like  who  live  by  the  labors  of  others. 
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Such  Ji  case  is  that  of  M.Thicrs's  History  of  the  Frcncli  UcNoliitiou  and 
his  Consuhite  and  Empire,  the  latter  of  which,  in  twenty  volumes,  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  printed  in  London  witbont  an  index.  If 
you  wish  to  fix  the  date  of  any  occurrence  between  1795  aud  1815,  for 
instance,  hunt  through  the  twenty  volumes  until  you  find  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  sentence  from  an  old  writer  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  the  Enjjlish  "traitor"  has  deprived  that  great  body  of  its  soul. 
(I  traduttori,  traditori,  is  the  Italian  proverb,  and  "  tratluce"  and  "trans- 
late'' are  only  lead  over  and  carry  over.)  According  to  a  certain  Span- 
iard, he  has  left  in  the  French  the  only  part  of  the  book  which  is  neces- 
sarily the  author's  ;  for  this  energetic  S])aniard,  who  would  have  been  a 
joy  to  the  very  hearts  of  Lord  Campbell  and  Dr.  Allibone,  thus  stated 
the  case  :  "  The  index  of  a  book  should  be  made  by  the  author.  Any- 
body can  do  the  rest  of  it." 

IIow  much  better  than  this  barbarous  omission  is  the  practice  of  the 
German  booksellers  referred  to  in  one  of  M.  Bayle's  notes :  "  The  Ger- 
man booksellers  have  a  laudable  custom  of  adding  good  indexes  to  the 
books  they  reprint."  \Yorthy  men  !  What  wonder,  when  the  German 
avenues  to  knowledge  are  so  diligently  lighted  and  opened  out,  that  a 
century  or  two  later  a  distinguished  English  scholar,  Professor  Seeley, 
should  find  cause  to  observe  that  "  Good  books  are  usually  found  to  be 
written  in  German."  >^o  wonder  at  all ;  they  have  handles  to  their 
tools.  And  yet  it  will  not  be  found,  I  believe,  that  as  much  as  804,500 
was  ever  paid  in  Germany  for  one  job  of  indexing  ;  it  was  in  England, 
though,  and  for  part  of  a  job.  It  was  for  indexing  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  for  a  piece  of  which  was  paid,  in  March,  1778^ 
£12,900.  This,  except  £500,  was  for  thirty-one  years'  work,  done  by 
three  men,  one  of  whom  got  £0,400,  or  about  $32,000,  for  thirteen  years' 
iudexiug. 

Having  said  so  much  about  indexing,  I  will  try  to  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions 0.1  it;  for  there  is  an  art  both  of  making  aud  of  searching- 
indexes. 

Considerations  of  space,  time,  and  cost  must  usually  be  taken  into 
account ;  so  that  for  making  an  index  the  first  step  must  commonly  be 
to  calculate  how  many  pages  are  to  be  given  to  it  and  how  many  entries 
vvill  go  to  a  page.  This  last  will  depend  upon  considerations  which  in 
many  cases  need  a  printer's  suggestions,  unless  the  other  persons  con- 
cerned know  something  of  the  printer's  business.  If,  for  instance,  a 
double  columned  page  can  be  used,  there  will  be  a  saving  in  expense  ; 
so  there  will  by  using  small  type  and  setting  it  solid.  This  point  being 
determined,  divide  the  whole  number  of  entries  to  be  allowed  by  the 
number  of  pages  to  be  indexed,  and  thus  find  the  average  number  to  bo 
allowed  per  page  of  the  book.  This  average  will  otten  vary  much  on 
different  pages;  but  by  making  a  fixed  number  of  entries  to  each  page 
of  the  manuscript  you  can  always  easily  see  how  you  are  getting  on, 
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and  adjust  the  work  to  tbc  average.  A  careful  and  thorough  indexer 
will  usually  feel  a  coustant  impulse  to  make  too  mauy  entries. 

The  quickest  way  is,  not  to  try  to  do  the  alphabetiug  while  you  are 
writing  the  entries,  but  to  write  them  one  after  another,  as  the  words 
for  the  entries  are  found  in  the  pages  of  the  book,  doing  the  alphabetiug 
afterward.  It  is  convenient  to  select  a  paper  whose  width  will  match 
the  average  length  proposed  for  the  index  entries;  a  wide  paper  (two 
lines  of  narrow  paper  will  do  instead)  for  long  entries.  This,  with  a 
little  care,  will  avoid  many  cases  of  running  over  on  to  the  second  line 
in  the  print,  which  tends,  of  course,  to  double  the  space  occupied  per 
printed  entry,  and  thus  to  halve  the  number  of  entries  available.  Other 
things  being  equal,  of  course  the  more  entries  the  better.  Between  each 
two  entries,  as  written,  leave  blank  paper  enough  to  allow  of  clipping 
the  entries  apart  with  ease ;  a  blank  line  is  enough. 

Work  as  thoughtfully  as  time  and  pay  permit.  Choose  for  your  index 
entries  words  actually  used  iu  the  book,  and  if  there  is  room  put  in 
syuonymes,  if  desirable,  with  a  reference  to  the  word  actually  used. 
Chapter  heads,  tables  of  contents,  running  titles,  paragraph  sideheads, 
and  marginal  notes  often  give  a  good  deal  of  the  author's  own  nomen- 
clature, which  the  indexer  ought  always  to  use. 

Having  gone  through  the  book  in  this  way,  have  a  pair  of  shears  long 
enough  to  cut  across  the  pages  of  your  manuscript  at  one  clip,  and  cut 
the  whole  of  your  manuscript  index  into  single  entries.  Next,  alphabet 
them  by  initial  letters.  This  process  is  usually  best  done  by  using  a 
diagram  or  imaginary  frame  of  five  rows  of  five  letters  each,  on  which 
to  put  the  titles  at  this  first  handling.  The  following  arrangement  of 
printers'  dashes  will  show  what  I  mean.  (The  letters  placed  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  first  row  and  right  hand  of  the  last  indicate  well  enough 
where  the  rest  belong.) 

A  U 

B V 

C  W 

D  X 

E  y,  Z. 

It  is  true  that  I  and  J  might  be  run  together;  that  K  and  Q  are  very 
vshort  letters  ;  that  U  and  V  might  go  together;   and  that  X,  Y,  and  Z  ; 
might  all  be  put  in  the  same  place.    But  these  five  ranks  in  five  files  ' 
are  so  symmetrical  a  plan  —  with  the  three  fives  of  A,  F,  K,  P,  U  across  f 
the  head,  C,  H,  M,  11,  W  across  the  middle,  and  E,  J,  O,  T,  Y,  Z  across  ij 
the  foot — and  hence  so  easily  remembered  on  mnemonic  principles,  that 
they  will  be  found  for  most  people  the  best  general  index  diagram  by 
which  to  ali)habet  items.     After  a  little  practice,  one  can  distribute  items  li 
on  this  diagram  without  having  to  look  at  it;  that  is,  a  habit  of  hand  i 
can  be  formed  to  it,  which  is  indispensable  to  easy  and  quick  sortiu?  of  i 
anv  kind. 
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This  primary  alpliabotins"  having  been  completed,  it  is  best  to  begin 
at  the  eud  and  sort  backward  for  the  second  arrangement,  if  it  is  the 
nitimate  one.  If  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  items,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  handle  them  a  tliird  time;  but  there  are  not  many  cases  where 
two  handlings  will  not  do.  This  second  handling  is  intended  to  leave 
the  items  piled  in  their  proper  index  order,  the  lirst  uppermost,  for  which 
the  backward  progress  is  best.  To  do  this,  take  the  Y,  Z  handful  and 
spread  it  out  on  the  sorting  table  singly ;  pick  out  the  last  slip  and 
lay  it  down,  the  last  but  one  and  lay  it  crosswise  at  some  angle  over 
the  last,  and  so  on.  When  the  Y,  Z's  have  been  thus  laid,  go  on  to  the 
X's,  then  to  the  Ws,  and  so  on  until  you  have  finished  the  A's.  You 
will  probably  top  off  with  some  member  of  the  Abbott  family  if  you 
are  making  a  catalogue  of  English  authors;  with  some  Mr.  vander  Aa 
or  other  if  a  general  collection  of  eucyclopanlia  items.  The  first  five 
items  of  the  writer's  index  rerum  of  about  100,000  items  (on  catalogue 
slips — not  in  the  absurd  book  of  worthy  but  unindexical  Dr.  Todd)  are, 
Abarbanel,  Abarca,  xVbarim,  Abaris,  Abas. 

In  this  secondary  alphabetiug,  do  no  "three-letter"  or  any  other 
number  of  letter  work,  but  subalphabet  to  the  very  end  of  your  words, 
so  as  to  put  Constantinople  before  Constantiuopolitanus  on  principle. 
No  other  rule  is  worthy  a  workman,  and  as  often  happens  the  thorough 
method  will  in  practice  require  only  very  little  more  time  than  the  un- 
thorough.  It  will  sometimes  be  a  heli>  to  lay  out  secondary  piles  of  A's, 
B's,  etc.,  by  the  second  letters,  and  then  to  do  the  ultimate  subalphabet- 
ingfrom  these  piles.  Some  letters  permit  a  great  many  more  secondary 
piles  than  others.  Thus,  A  can  be  followed  by  all  the  25  other  letters ; 
B,  however,  only  by  the  vowels  and  two  liquids,  (unless,  of  course,  you 
come  across  bdellium  in  making  a  concordance  to  the  Bible,  or  Bhagavad 
in  a  list  of  Hindoo  literature,)  eight  in  all. 

When  the  heap  of  ultimately  alphabeted  items  is  ready,  make  the 
copy  for  the  printer.  This  is  done  by  taking  a  pile  of  sheets  of  cheap 
or  waste  paper,  drawing  two  streaks  of  mucilage  or  paste  down  the 
sides,  (or  three,  two  at  the  sides  and  one  in  the  middle,)  and  then  swiftly 
laying  on  the  single  item  strips  across  these  gummed  sheets,  close  to- 
gether. Use  no  more  paste  or  mucilage  than  necessary.  Lay  each 
successive  sheet  of  gummed  strips  upon  the  previous  one,  under  a  light 
board  or  similar  weight,  to  let  them  dry  fiat.  When  all  are  finished 
take  them  carefully  apart,  detaching  any  that  stick  with  a  paper-knife. 
Revise  the  whole  once,  with  final  corrections.     Send  to  printer. 

These  directions  seem  prolix,  but  they  do,  in  fact,  constitute  a  well 
proved  practical  working  method,  which  only  re(iuires  writing  the  items 
ouce.  Any  experienced  indexer  will  see  the  force  of  this  consideration, 
while  he  may  prefer  many  variations  in  detail.  Such  variations,  if 
foand  convenient  for  anj*  one's  own  tendencies  of  mind  or  hand,  should 
always  be  adopted. 

In  searching  an  index,  the  only  rule  that  is  of  much  importance  is 
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this :  If  yoa  do  not  find  what  you  require  under  the  proper  word, 
search,  first,  for  its  synonymes  ;  and,  secondly,  for  words  that  contain  it ; 
and,  thirdly,  for  words  that  it  contains.  Thus,  suppose  that  one  is  look- 
ing up  the  subject  of  coinage  in  America.  Loak  first  for  Coinage  ;  then 
for  Numismatics,  Mint,  and  Money,  (partial  synonymes;)  then  for  Anti- 
quities (often  contains  Numismatics;)  then  for  Higley  copper,  Eosa 
Americana,  Cent,  Dollar,  Pine-tree  shilling,  etc.,  (subordinate  parts  con- 
tained in  the  subject  of  coinage.)  If  nothing  is  found  under  such  an 
assortment  of  entries  as  that,  the  hunt  may  be  given  up,  unless  one  is 
in  position  to  search  the  book  itself. 
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IIRARY  —  LUJRAUY   CATALOGUES,    I'OREIGX,    AMERICAN  —  LiST   OE   liOOKS,   AND    ARTI- 
CLES   IX    I'ERIODICALS,    OX    LIBRARIES. 

While  the  literature  of  libraries,  if  we  include  the  catalogues  and 
aDuual  reports  of  individual  collections,  extends  to  many  thousands  of 
volumes,  there  have  been  comparatively  few  books  devoted  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  library  economy  and  the  history  and  statistics  of  libra- 
ries. Mr.  Edward  Edwards's  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  including  a  Hand- 
Book  of  Library  Economy,  printed  in  London  in  1859,  forms  the  only 
systematic  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.  This 
work,  while  crude  and  hasty  in  many  parts,  and  embodying  many  errors 
of  statement,  has  yet  an  extremely  valuable  assemblage  of  information 
respecting  libraries,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern.  It  goes  at  consid- 
erable length  into  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  greatest  public  libra- 
ries of  Europe,  devoting  118  pages  to  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
60  pages  to  the  National  Library  of  France,  120  pages  to  the  various 
libraries  of  Germany  and  Austria,  3S5  pages  to  British  libraries,  (exclu- 
sive of  the  British  Museum  Library,)  and  75  pages  to  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States.  Its  chapters  on  library  economy  and  management,  al- 
though useful,  are  very  far  from  being  thorough  or  comprehensive  ;  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  regret,  both  to  English  and  American  readers,  that 
a  great  book  of  nearly  two  thousand  pages,  devoted  wholly  to  this  sub- 
ject, could  not  have  been  made  still  more  valuable  by  the  omission  of 
extraneous  matter  and  tedious  catalogues  of  no  general  interest,  and  by 
•the  insertion  of  more  full  and  systematic  information  regarding  the 
internal  economy  of  public  libraries. 

Ou  this  branch  of  the  subject,  while  there  are  several  valuable  mouo- 
uraphs  in  the  German  and  other  languages,  Dr.  Julius  Petzholdt's  Kat- 
t'chi.smus  der  Bibliothekenlehre,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  in  1871,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable.  This  little 
manual  is  fairly  crammed  with  information  in  detail  as  to  every  depart- 
inout  of  a  librarian's  labors. 

A  list  of  the  principal  monographs  on  the  general  subject  of  libraries, 
'T library  history,  management,  classification,  and  catalogues,  is  appended 
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to  this  brief  article.  It  also  incliules  references  to  articles  iu  mauy  of  the 
reviews  and  magazines  on  this  subject  which  possess  the  most  general 
interest.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  most  copious  bibliography  of 
catalogues  and  works  relating  to  libraries,  Vogel's  Literatur  frilherer 
uud  uoch  bestehender  europiiischer  ofifentlicher  und  Corporatious-Biblio- 
theken,  published  at  Leipzig  in  ISiO,  is  now  nearly  forty  years  in 
arrear.  Yiere  a  similar  work,  giving  the  titles  of  all  publications 
relating  to  libraries  in  all  countries,  to  be  now  executed,  the  oIS  pages 
of  Vogel's  industrious  compilation  might  be  more  than  quadrupled  in 
extent,  without  devoting  more  than  a  line  or  two  to  each  publication. 

Of  the  various  encyclopaedia  articles  upon  libraries,  that  contained 
in  Knight's  English  CyclopaiLlia,  1860,  volume  5,  division  of  arts  and 
sciences,  is  the  best.  This  was  written  by  the  late  Thomas  Watts,  of 
the  British  Museum  Library,  and  it  contains  fifty  closely  printed 
columns. 

Of  the  various  handbooks  for  the  guidance  of  readers  in  libraries,  it 
may  be  said  that  no  one  of  them  possesses  snfiQcient  excellence  to  justify 
unqualified  commendation.  The  Course  of  English  Eeading,  by  J. 
Pycroft,  while  the  most  extensive  and  pretentious  of  these  manuahs,  is 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  the  time  iu  its  list  of  books 
illustrating  the  various  departments  of  knowledge.  It  presents,  more- 
over, a  model  to  be  avoided  in  its  principal  contents,  as  well  as  in  its 
style  of  composition.  Of  the  more  recent  attempts  to  furnish  a  guide 
to  students,  accompanied  by  lists  of  works  recommended  in  special 
fields,  some  swarm  with  errors  of  type  as  well  as  of  judgment;  while 
several  can  be  consulted  to  great  advantage,  none  can  be  relied  upon 
as  a  satisfactory  guide  to  a  course  of  reading. 

Much  valuable  information  regarding  the  management  of  large  libra- 
ries, and  the  most  expedient  and  practically  useful  catalogue  system, is' 
to  be  found  iu  the  evidence  before  select  committees  of  the  British 
Parliament,  iu  1835  and  in  1850,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  man-; 
agement  of  the  British  Museum  Library-.  The  testimony  of  many  ot, 
the  first  scholars  and  literary  men  of  England,  including  Henry  Hallam,| 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Augustus  de  Morgan,  J.  Payne  Collier,  George  L.j 
Craik,  John  Wilson  Croker,  and  others,  was  taken  as  to  the  supply  oli 
books,  the  conveniences  to  students  and  to  the  public,  the  inconveuienci 
of  the  absence  of  printed  catalogues,  etc. 

It  remains  to  consider  perhaps  the  most  important  contributions  t(' 
library  bibliography,  namely,  catalogues.  Without  assuming  to  add) 
anything  to  the  elaborate  discussion  of  the  various  plans  for  cataloguing! 
libraries,  or  to  speak  of  the  rationale  of  each  system,  all  of  which  hav(j 
their  zealous  advocates,  it  will  only  be  attempted  here  to  give  a  veni 
brief  indication  respecting  some  of  the  more  extensive  and  more  usefii| 
printed  catalogues  of  public  libraries  at  home  and  abroad.  At  the  outj 
set  it  must  be  observed  that  these  are  intended  solely  for  the  inexperj 
reader. 
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The  sclioint's  for  the  classification  of  kiu)\vkMl;;c  have  now  becoiiu;  so 
mimei'ous  that  a  classification  of  the  systems  themselves  has  fairly  be- 
come a  (lesidei-atnm.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  the  systems 
for  the  distribution  of  human  knowledge  which  have  been  invented  b}' 
(listinjjfuished  scholars  to  the  classification  of  libraries  and  library  cata- 
lojjues.  These  attempts,  however,  have  not  been  signally  sncccssfcd. 
Bacon's  well  known  survey  of  human  learning,  distributed  primarily 
nndor  the  three  divisions  of  memory,  of  imagination,  and  of  reason, 
according  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  assumed  to  be  employed  in  the 
production  of  books,  admirable  as  it  may  be  for  the  classification  of 
ideas,  makes  a  sorry  figure  when  api)lied  to  the  divisions  of  a  library. 
In. the  practical  work  of  classifying  books  so  as  really  to  bring  together 
all  those  on  related  topics,  it  turns  out  a  worse  than  Procrustean  bed. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  rid  of  the  system-mongers,  each  of 
whom  has  a  plan  admirably-  adapted  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind, 
but  quite  unmanageable  by  those  of  other  men. 

The  literature  of  catalogues  is  very  copious,  and  may  be  said  to  begin, 
within  half  a  century  after  the  invention  of  printing,  with  the  catalogue 
issued  by  the  elder  Aldus  of  Greek  books  printed  by  that  famous  typog- 
rapher. "What  has  been  called  the  first  bibliographical  system  was 
published  by  Conrad  Gesner  in  1548,  and  it  has  had  numerous  succes- 
sors. Edwards,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  gives  comparative  tables  of 
thirty-two  of  the  principal  schemes  for  the  classification  of  books,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  largest  libraries  in  the  world  are  wholly  without  complete  printed 
catalogues,  although  some  of  them  have  contributed  to  jjublic  informa- 
tion catalogues  of  portions  of  their  stores,  some  of  which  are  of  consid- 
erable service.  Thus  the  National  Library  of  France,  now  the  largest  col- 
lection in  the  world,  numbering  nearly  2,000,0(K)  volumes,  has  printed  in 
ten  volumes  quarto  a  catalogue  of  French  history  and  biography,  copious 
and  full  of  value,  besides  a  similar  catalogue  of  medicine,  partially  com- 
pleted. The  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  while  its  manuscript  cata- 
logue reaches  about  1,G00  volumes  in  folio,  is  only  very  partially  repre- 
sented in  the  various  printed  catalogues  of  parts  of  the  collection 
which  have  been  issued.  These  include,  besides  sundry  catalogues  of 
manuscripts,  maps,  etc.,  a  catalogue  of  printed  books,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Maty  and  others,  in  two  folio  volumes,  of  the  date  of  1787  ;  a  catalogue, 
in  eight  volumes  octavo,  prepared  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  and  H.  H.  I>aber, 
and  issued  1813-11);  a  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Library,  in  five  folio  vol- 
umes, 1820-29;  a  Bibliotheca  Grenvilliana,  comprising  a  catalogue  of  the 
library  presented  to  the  museum  bj-  Thomas  Grenville,  in  four  volumes 
octavo,  1812-72 ;  a  valuable  list  of  books  of  reference  in  the  reading 
room,  numbering  about  20,000  volumes,  the  second  edition  of  which  was 
printed  in  1871;  and  a  first  and  only  volume,  in  folio,  of  a  catalogue  of 
printed  books,  containing  the  letter  A,  by  the  late  librarian  Panizzi, 
which  was  printed  in  181L     The  last  named  volume  is  prefaced  by  the 
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ninety-three  rules  for  the  compUation  of  tUe  catalogue,  which  have  beeu 
largely  availed  of,  though  uot  adopted  as  a  whole,  in  many  other  library 
catalogues,  and  the^latest  edition  of  which,  with  amendments,  may  be 
seen  in  Thomas' Nichols's  Handbook  for  Readers  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, 1SG6,  pp.  38-54:. 

The  printed  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  in  three 
massive  folio  volumes,  printed  in  1843,  with  a  supplement  in  another 
volume  containing  the  books  added  from  1835  to  184:7,  although  not 
edited  with  critical  accuracy,  is  invaluable  as  containing  a  larger  assem- 
blage of  titles  in  English  literature  than  is  found  in  the  printed  cata- 
logue of  any  one  library. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  three  volumes  folio,  1742-1807,  is  also  important,  but  will 
be  supplanted  by  the  new  catalogue  of  that  library  now  in  press,  which 
has  reached  its  third  volume,  in  quarto.  This  elegantly  printed  work  is 
distinguished  by  the  copious  biographical  information  supplied  as  to  most 
of  the  writers  whose  books  are  catalogued,  and  it  gives  the  title  pages  of 
all  works  with'approximate  fulness  and  accuracy.  It  is,  however,  desti- 
tute of  collations,  or  indications  of  the  number  of  pages,  publishers' 
names,  etc.,  of  the  works.  It  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  a  dictionary  of 
authors ;  anonymous  works,  however,  being  entered  (as  in  the  Bodleian 
catalogues)  under  the  leading  term  in  the  title  page,  and  not  under  the 
first  word  of  the  title. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Manchester  Free  Library-,  prepared  by  A.  Cresta- 
doro,  issued  in  ISGl,  is  an  admirably  edited  work,  arranged  in  an  alpha- 
bet of  authors,  followed  by  "  subject-matter  entries,  or  classification."  lu 
the  latter  alphabet  the  titles  are  abridged  into  a  single  line,  still  pre- 
serving the  date  and  place  of  publication,  as  well  as  the  leading  topic  of 
the  work  and  the  name  of  the  author.  This  catalogue  gives  the  num- 
ber of  pages  of  every  work  in  a  single  volume,  but  is  without  publish- 
ers' names.  Anonymous  books  appear  under  the  leading  word  of  the 
title. 

Thecatalogue  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library,  established  in  1850,  j 
is  greatly  abbreviated  as  to  titles,  and  is  arranged  on  the  combinatiou  j 
plan  ;  authors,  titles,  and  subjects  being  thrown  into  a  single  alphabet,  j 

Among  American  library"  catalogues  which  will  be  found  most  useful 
may  be  briefly  named  the  following,  nearly  in  the  order  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  collections: 

The  catalogues  of  the  Library  of  Congress  comprise  ten  volumes,  con 
sisting,  first,  of  a  catalogue  arranged  by  authors'  names,  in  a  siuglej 
alphabet,  published  in  1801,  to  which  have  been  added  supplementaryij 
catalogues  up  to  and  including  the  year  1875.    These  annual  catalogues, 
embracing  each  the  accessions  of  a  single  year,  report  the  titles  of  all 
works  with  approximate  fulness,  and  give,  in  the  case  of  all  works  not 
exceeding  two  volumes,  the  number  of  pages,  of  maps  and  'plates,  if 
any,  and  the  name  of  the  publisher.    The  reader  is  thus  furnished  with 
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some  idea  of  the  extent  of  eacli  work,  while  the  addition  of  publishers' 
names  supplies  a  valuable  aid  to  the  identification  of  editions. 

These  catalogues  of  authors  are  supplemented  by  a  Catalogue  of  Sub- 
jects, in  two  royal  octavo  volumes,  1,7  U  pages,  issued  in  ISO'.).  This  is 
arranged  on  the  plan  of  a  strict  classification  of  subjects,  but  on  the 
synthetic  rather  than  the  analytic  method,  bringing  topics  which  bear 
a  close  relation  to  each  other  together  in  subordinate  alphabets  under 
a  general  head,  instead  of  scattering  them  through  the  catalogue,  each 
under  its  own  distinct  head.  Numerous  cross  references  guijle  the  reader 
to  other  portions  of  the  catalogue  in  which  aids  may  be  found  upon  the 
subject  in  hand.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Catalogue  of  Publications 
of  Scientific  Societies  in  the  Library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  now 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  There  has  also  been  published 
during  the  present  year  (187G)  a  select  catalogue  of  the  principal  addi- 
tions to  the  library  during  the  three  years,  1873, 1874,  and  1875.  This 
is  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  authors,  followed  by  an  index  of  subjects, 
in  which  a  double  reference  is  found  for  most  works,  first  under  the  title, 
and  secondly,  under  the  subject  matter  of  the  wotk.  In  either  case  this 
subject  index  catalogue  is  complete  in  itself,  giving  author,  date,  and 
place  of  publication,  thus  rendering  any  reference  back  to  the  catalogue 
of  authors  superfluous. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  has  issued  an  abbreviated  Index  to  the 
Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Upper  Hall,  in  a  very  closely  printed  vol- 
ume, published  in  1801,  with  a  supplement  in  1866.    These  catalogues 
are  arranged  on  the  plan  of  entering  the  title  in  the  alphabet  under 
the  author's  name,  while  in  an  index  of  subjects  in  the  same  alphabet 
the  title  re-appears,  greatly  abbreviated,  without  date  or  place  of  publi- 
cation.   A  similar  ludex  to  Books  in  the  Lower  Hall  embraces  the  lighter 
literatnre  which  is  kept  for  popular  reading  and  circulation.     Besides 
these  larger  catalogues,  which  contain  perhaps  less  than  half  the  titles 
iembraced  in  the  present  collection  of  books,  the  Boston  Public  Library 
[has  issued  several  invaluable  classed  catalogues,  on  a  more  exteutl,ed  plan 
f  description  for  the  titles  of  works.    These  carefully  prepared  volumes 
mbrace  respectively,  1st,  history,  biography,  and  travels ;  2d,  arts,  sci- 
nces,  and  professions ;  3d,  poetry,  drama,  collections,  and  miscellanies ; 
th,  French,  German,  and  Italian  books ;  5th,  fiction  and  juveniles;  and, 
[5th,  a  chronological  index  to  historical  fiction.    The  catalogue  devoted 
0  history,  biography,  and  travels  is  admirably  edited,  supplying  not 
nly  full  titles  of  the  works  in  the  library  on  these  subjects,  but  a  great 
mount  of  collateral  information  in  literary  history  and  biography,  with 
opious  references  to  articles  in  periodical  literature,  illustrating  each 
•pic  that  is  treated. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Astor  Library,  New  York,  issued  in  four  volumes 

tavo  in  1857-61,  with  a  supplement  in  1806,  is  a  dictionary  of  authors, 

ith  a  conflensed  index  of  subjects  in  the  final  volume,  referring  simi)ly 

>  the  names  of  writers  under  each  topic,  without  description.     A  dou- 
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ble  reference  has  thus  to  be  uicide  by  readers  who  pursue  the  topical 
method  of  inquii  y. 

The  new  catalo.-iue  of  the  Library  of  the  Boston  Athenieum,  now  in 
progress  of  publication,  attempts  a  threefold  guide  to  the  wants  of 
readers.  It  throws  into  one  alphabet  a  dictionary  of  authors,  under 
which  every  title  appears  with  approximate  fulness,  but  without  coUa- 
tion  or  publishers'  names;  an  index  of  titles,  in  which  most  works  re- 
appear under  the  first  important  word  of  the  title,  with  cross  reference 
to  the  author.simply ;  and  a  catalogue  of  subjects,  in  which  all  the  titles 
on  a  given  topic  are  again  arranged  in  an  alphabet  of  authors,  with 
titles  but  little  abbreviated,  and  date  and  place  of  publication  inserted 
in  all  cases.  This  is,  in  some  respects,  the  best  finding  catalogue  of  any 
considerable  public  library  yet  issued,  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  num- 
ber of  double  searches  or  cross  references  to  be  made  by  the  reader. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  exteuds  to 
1856,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  and  is  arranged  under  general  subject 
headings,  with  an  alphabet  of  authors  under  each,  followed  by  a  copious 
index  in  one  alphabet  of  authors'  names,  of  subjects,  and  of  leading 
catchwords  in  titles,  referring  the  reader  in  each  case  to  the  page  upon 
which  the  work  is  fonnd  fully  described. 

The  catalogues  of  the  New  York  State  Library  at  Albany  comprise 
the  alphabetical  Catalogue  of  the  General  Library,  1855,  and  its  sup- 
l)lement,  in  1861,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  an  index  to  subjects, 
repeating  under  each  topic  the  names  of  the  writers,  and  closely  abbre- 
viated titles  of  the  works,  without  date  or  i^lace  of  publication.  This 
library  has  also  issued  a  catalogue  of  the  law  department,  1850,  and  a 
catalogue  of  maps,  manuscripts,  engravings,  coins,  medals,  etc.,  1856, 
all  of  which  possess  considerable  value  for  reference.  Its  latest  publi- 
cation was  a  Subject  Index  of  the  General  Library,  a  useful,  but  greatly 
abbreviated  reference  list,  issued  in  1872. 

The  iSIew  York  Mercantile  Library,  now  reaching  160,000  volumes?] 
very  largely  composed  of  duplicates,  issued  its  latest  general  catalogue 
in  1866,  which  is  arranged  in  an  alphabet  of  authors,  with  an  abbreviated, 
index  of  subjects  in  a  separate  alphabet.     Supplements  on  the  samej 
plan  were  published  in  1809  and  1872.    The  catalogue  of  the  Mercantile! 
Library  of   Philadelphia,  1870,  is  on  the  most  succinct  plan,  embraciufi 
authors,  titles,  and  subjects,  by  a  threefold  arrangement,  in  a  singUi 
alphabet.    The  catalogue  of  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati,  issued  ii 
1871,  treats  authors  and  subjects  in  a  single  alphabet,  without,  however' 
giving  any  complete  alphabet  of  titles.    Eepresenting  one  of  the  largesi 
and  most  popular  libraries  of  the  country-,  it  will  be  found  a  highly  use| 
ful  manual  for  reference.  j 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  San  Francisco  made  its  corj 
tribution  to  catalogue  literature  in  1874,  in  a  handsome  volume  of  951 
pages.    This  is  a  catalogue  of  authors,  subjects,  and  titles,  in  one  alphi 
bet;  the  description  of  each  work  being  full  under  the  author's  nam 
only,  while  imi\rints  are  omitted  both  under  the  titles  and  the  subject 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS   AND   ARTICLES   IX    rKRIODICALS   OX   THE  SUBJECT   OF 

LIllKAlilES. 


Adresses  ties  bibliotlu'i|iie3  publiqncs  cu 

I'ruuco.    -17  p|).     IG-^.     Paris,  cerclc  de  la 

librairic,  [l-*75]. 
Albert  (J.  V.  M.)   Rochcrches  sur  les  priii- 

ii[)('.s  toiiiliiinoiitanx  tie  la  classilication 

bil)li(>ijrai>liii[Uo.    vii.GlJpp.     8-.    I'arifi, 

I'aiiltnr,  1^47. 
American  social  scionco  association.  Free 

public   libraries.     Suggestions  on  their 

fouutlation  autl  atlniiiiistration.    With  a 

selectetl  list  of  books.   74  pp.   IG-'.   Xew  ! 

York,  Hard  <$•  Houghton,  1871. 
Appun  (F.  G.)     Dissertatio  tlo  transposi- 

tituie    bibliothecarum.     4^.     Hdimladil,  \ 

1724.  I 

Artofuiakiug  catalogues  of  libraries.    8^. 

London,  185G. 
Bailly  (J.  L.  A.)     Notices  historiqnes  sur 

les  bibliothetiues  ancieuues  et  nioflernes. 

210  pp.    12^.    I'aris,  Ilonsselon,  1828.  I 

Baibi  (Atlrien).    Essai  statistitiue  sur  les  I 
•    bibliotbeques  de  Vienne.    20G  pp.     12-. 

Vienne,  F,  Volke,  1835. 
Blume(F.)   Iter  italicum.   Archive,  bibli- 

othekeu  u.  s.  w.  iu  Italien.     4  v.     12^' 

Ik'ilin,  Xicolai,  1824-30. 
Bohn  (J.)    Observations  on  the  plan  antl 

progress  of  the  catalogue  of  the  library 

of  the  British  museum,    lanon.l    26  pp. 

e^.    London,  1855. 

Bonnange  (F.)  Nonveau  syst^me  de  cata- 
li>gue  au  moyen  de  cartes,  raris,  La- 
croLr,  18GG. 

Boston  public  library.  Ilauilbook  for 
readers,  with  regulations.  3tl  ed.  117 
pp.  32^.  Boston,  Ilockwell  .y-  ChuvdnU, 
1675. 

—  I'oiuts  to  be  consideretl  iu  cataloguing, 
revising  and  proof-reading.  8-.  Boston, 
1870. 

1  Botfield(B.)  Notes  on  the  cathedral  libra- 
'       rifs  of  England.     xvi,527pp.    B-.    Lon- 
don, 1849. 

Bougy  (A.  lie).  Histoire  de  la  biblio- 
thi«iue  Sainte-Geuevieve.  8=.  I'arist 
Comon,  1847. 

British  (The)  mnseum,  historical  and  de- 
scriptive. 432  pp.  12°.  Edinbnrfjh,  Jf. 
ij-  R.  chambirs,  1850. 


British  museum.  A  guide  to  the  autograph 
letters,  manuscripts,  original  charters, 
autl  rt)yal,  baronial  and  ecclesiastical 
seals  exhibitetl  to  the  public  in  the  de- 
partment of  manuscripts.  48  pp.  IG^. 
ILondon'],  trnslccs,  1870. 

—  A  guide  to  the  printed  books  exhibitetl 
to  the  public  in  the  Greuville  library  and 
king's  liltrary.  41  pp.  IG^.  ILondonl, 
trustcts,  1858. 

—  A  guide  to  the  printed  books  exhibitetl 
to  the  public.  32  pp.  16^.  ILondon], 
trustees,  l.'^GO. 

—  A  list  of  the  books  of  reference  in  the 
reading  I'oom.  2d  ed.  revised,  xxviii, 
349  pp.  2  pi.  8^^.  London,  by  order  of  the 
trustees,  1871. 

Buchon  (J.  A.  C.)  Rapports  sur  la  situa- 
tion des  bibliotheques  publit^nes  en 
France.    8<^.     Paris,  [18—]. 

Budik  (P.  A.)  Vorbereitungstudien  fiir 
den  angehenden  bibliothekar.  8^.  JVien. 
Gerold,  1834. 

—  Vorschule  fiir  bibliothekarisches  ge- 
schiiftsleben.  vi,  140  pp.  8°.  Milnchen, 
G.  Franz,  1848. 

Celsius  (M.  O.)  Bibliothecae  regiae  stock- 
holmeusis  historia  brevis.  12-.  Hohniae, 
1751. 

Clarke  (W.)  Repertorium  bibliographi- 
cum ;  some  account  of  the  most  cele- 
brated british  libraries,  slvii,  G73  pp. 
S  1.     London,  W.  Clarke,  1819. 

Clemens  (P.  C.)  Musei  sive  bibliothecae 
tani  privatae  quam  publicae  exstructio, 
cura,  usus.    4-.    Lugduni,  163.5. 

Cotton  des  Houssayes  (J.  B.)  Des  de- 
voirs et  des  qualitt^s  tin  bibliothc^caire. 
8".     Paris,  Aubry,  1857. 

Cowtan  (Robert).  Memories  of  the  Brit- 
ish museum.  428  pp.  8^.  London,  R. 
Bentley  tj-  son,  1872. 

Critical  and  historical  account  of  all  the 

j      celebrated  libraries  in  foreign  countries, 

j      as  well  ancient  a^  modern.    \^anon.']    5p. 

I      1.206  pp.     12°.    London,  J.  JoUiJJe,  17-30. 

Danjou  (F.)    ExpostS  succinct  d'un  nou- 

veau  systeme  d'organisatiou  ties  biblio- 

thJques  publiques.     29  pp.     8-.     Mont- 

pcllier,  1845. 
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Dalepierre  (Octave).     Examen  tie  ce  que 

reiiteime  la  bibliothf-que  (In  imisee  bri- 

tauuique  ;  extrait  de  documents  autben- 

tiques   soumis   au    parlemeut    ea  1846. 

lOy  pp.    16-.    Bruxelles,  A.  VandaJe,  I8i6. 
Delessert   (B.)    Memoire   sur   la  biblio- 

tbeque  royale.     12  pp.  1  pi.     4'^.     Paris, 

1838. 
Durey  de  Noinville  (J.  B.)    Dissertation 

sur  les  bibliotbeques.     156  pp.  2  1.    16^. 

Paris,  H.  Chau'bert,  1758. 
Eliert  (F.  A.)     Die   bildupg  des  biblio- 

tbekars.    2e  ausg.    68  pp.     8°.    Leipzig, 

Steinakcr  cf  Watjner,  1820. 

—  Gescbicbte  uud  bescbreibnng  der  ko- 
niglicben  ijffeutlicben  bibliothek  zu 
Dresden,  xviii,  358  pp.  8-.  Leipzig, 
Broclhaus,  1822. 

—  tjber  oifeutlicbe  bibliotbeken,  besou- 
ders  deutsche  universitilts-bibliotbe- 
ken.     16^^.     Freyherg,  1811. 

Edwards  (Edward).  Comparative  table 
of  tbe  principal  scbemes  proposed  for  tbe 
classification  of  libraries,  vi,  22  pp.  2  pi. 
fol.    Manchester,  1855. 

—  Free  town  libraries,  tbeir  formation 
management,  and  history  in  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  America.  With 
brief  notices  of  book-collectors,  and  the 
respective  places  of  deposit  of  their  sur- 
viving collections,  xvi,  371,262  pp.  8°. 
London,  Triibner  4-  co.  1869. 

—  Libraries  and  founders  of  libraries.  8^. 
London,  Triibner  c|-  co.  1864. 

—  Memoirs  of  libraries  :  including  a  hand- 
book of  library  economy.  2  V.  841  pp; 
1104  pp.     London,  Triibner  cj-  co.  1859. 

—  Remarks  on  the  "  Minutes  of  evidence  " 
taken  before  the  select  committee  on  the 
British  museum  ;  with  an  appendix  re- 
specting the  improvement  of  the  mu- 
seum.   2ded.    76  pp.   12^\   London.,1836. 

—  A  statistical  view  of  the  principal  pub- 
lic libraries  in  Europe  and  America. 
3d  cd.  vi,  48  pp.  12  pi.  fol.  London, 
1849. 

Palkenstein  (K.)  Beschreibung  der  k. 
iiffeutiiclien  bibliothelc  zu  Dresden.  8". 
Dresden,  Wallher,  1839. 

Farnham  (L.)  Glance  at  private  libraries, 
[in  and  near  Boston].    8^.  Boston,  1855. 

Foisy  (F.  M.)  Essai  th(>orique  et  pratique 
sur  la  conservation  ,des  bibliotbeques 
publi(|ues.     8".     Paris,  [1833]. 


Follini  (V.)  Osservazioni  sopra  I'opera 
intitolata  Delia  costruzione  e  del  regola- 
mento  di  una  pubblica  universale  biblio- 
teca,  di  L.  della  Santa.  60  pp.  8-.  Fi- 
renze,  1817. 

Franklin  (A.)  Histoire  de  la  bibliotheque 
mazarine.     8°.    Paris,  Aubry,  1860. 

Friedrich  (J.  C.)  Kritische  erorteruugen 
zum  iibereinstimmenden  ordnen  und 
verzeichnen  ofFentlicher  bibliotbeken. 
110  pp.     8^.     Leipzig,  Dyk,  1835. 

Gallois  ( —  le  sieiir).  Trait6  des  plus 
belles  bibliotbeques  de  I'Europe.  6  p.  1. 
240  pp.     18°.    Paris,  E.  MiclialUs,  1685. 

Garner  (J.)  Systema  bibliothecae  collegii 
parisiens4s  societatis  Jesu.  4°.  Parisiis, 
1678. 

Great  Britain.  Parliament.  Report  from 
the  select  committee  on  the  condition, 
management  and  aftairs  of  the  British 
museum ;  with  minutes  of  evidence. 
2  p.  1.  623  pp.     fol.     London,  1835. 

Report  from  the  select  committee  on 

the  British  museum ;  with  minutes  of 
evidence,  viii,  605,  173,  145  pp.  fol. 
London,  1836. 

Report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  British  museum ; 
with  minutes  of  evidence,  iv,  823, 172 
pp.    fol.     London,  1850. 

On  the  collection  of  printed  books  at 

the  British  museum,  its  increase  and  ar- 
rangement.   [Private  and  confidential.: 
By  Antonio  Panizzi].    44  pp.    fol.    Lon- ^ 
don, 1845.  i 

Report  from  the  select  committee  on  | 

public  libraries;  with  minutes  of  evi-j 
deuce,  xx,  317,  x,  70  pp.  12  pi.  fol.  Loh-{ 
don,  1849. 

The  same.    [Second  rej^ort].    vi,41CJ 

pp.     fol.    London,  1850.  I 

The  same.     [Third  report].    Addil 

tional  returns  respecting  foreign  public^ 
libraries.     52  pp.    fol.    London,  1851.     j 

Greenough  (W.  W.)  Free  lending  librai 
ries.  1  p.  1.10 pp.  8^.  Cambridge,lMa88.\ 
1874.  I 

Guild  (Reubeu  A.)  The  librarian's  maEl 
ual ;  a  treatise  on  bibliography,  codm 
prising  a  select  and  descriii-feive  list  cj 
bibliographical  works  ;  also  sketches  ( 
jiublick  libraries.  304  pp.  sm.  4°.  Xe\ 
York,  C.  B.  Xorion,  1858.  { 
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Heitz(K.)  Dio  .".tVontl.  liihliotlu-kcii  drr 
Scliweiz  iiu  j.  ldt)7.  4^.  Hascl,  Schirt'itj- 
haimer,  lf^7'2. 

HsBse  (L.  A.  C.)  Hihliotb^conoinie  :  on 
nouveau  manuol  coinplet  pour  I'ai riUi<;o- 
in«'ut,  la  conservation,  et  I'adniinistia- 
tion  des  bibliothoiines.  Par  A.  Constan- 
tin,  [imiidon.]  Nonv.  <?d.  2  p.  1.  200  pp. 
2  id.     l-i-.     Paris,  lioset,  1841. 

Hirsching  (F.  K.  G.)  Versucli  cincr  bo- 
scliri'ibnng  scbenswiirdifjjer  bibliothekon 
Teutseblands.  4  v.  s=.  Erhiiigcii,  178iMU. 

Jew^ett  (Cbarles  C.)  Notices  of  public 
libraries  in  tbe  United  States  of  Aniericn. 
[Smithsonian  reports,  appendix],  207 
pp.    S^,     Washing  Ion,  1651. 

—  On  the  construction  of  catalosnes  of 
libraries.  vi,78pp.  8^.  Washington, \So2. 

Kayser  (A.  E.)  Uber  die  manipulation 
bei  der  einrichtnng  eiuer  bibliotbek  der 
verfertigunj^  der  biicberverzeichnisso. 
H'^.     liaijreuth,  1797. 

King(D.)  Historical  sketch  of  tbe  Red- 
wood library,  Newport,  Kbode  Island. 
53 pp.    «^.    Boston,  J.  Wilson  .S- son,  ISm. 

Koehler  (D.)  Sylloge  aliquot  scriptorum 
de  bene  ordinanda  ot  ornanda  bibli- 
otlieca.    4°.     Francofurti,  172S, 

Laborde  (L.  E,  S.  J.  de),  fitude  sur  la 
construction  des  bibliothbques.  52  pp. 
13  pi.    8-.     Paris,  A.  Franck,  1845. 

—  De  I'organisation  des  bibliotheques  dans 
Paris.  [Lettres  1.2, 4,&8].  8-.  Paris, 
A.  Franck,  1845-46. 

Lacroiz  (F.)  Rcforme  de  la  bibliothJi- 
que  dn  rni.  Par  le  bibliophile  Jacob, 
[pseuih]     12'.     Paris,  Techener,  1845. 

Lambecius  (P.)  Conimentarii  de  augn.s- 
tis.siraa  bibliotheca  caesarea  vindobo- 
nensi.  Ed,  2»,  8  v.  fol,  I'indobonae, 
17r.t-,-"i-2. 

Legipontius  (O.)  Dissertationes  de  ordi- 
nan<1a  et  ornanda  ltiblio*heca.  4^ 
Xorimhergae,  1747. 

Le  Glay  (.\.  J.  (J.)  M^nioife  sur  les  biblio- 
tlnques  pnbliqnes,  et  les  principales 
bibliothi'(jues  particulii^res  dn  departe- 
ment  dn  nord.  4%  pp.  8=.  Lille, 
anhirrs  driiartcinen tales,  1841. 

Le  Prince  (N.  T.)  Essai  historique  .sur  la 
biblioth(M[ne  du  roi,  aujourd'hui  biblio- 
theque  inip6riale.  Nonv.  6d,  revue  et 
auginent«^o  des  annales  de  la  biVdiothe- 
qne.  par  Louis  Paris,  400  pp.  lO^.  Pa- 
"t,  bureau  du  cabinet  hixtoriijue,  18.56. 

Lind  (L.)  Det  danske  bibliotek.  8°. 
hjobenharn,  1725. 


Livermore  ((icorge).  Keinarks  on  public 
libraries.  40  pp.  8^.  Cambridge,  Holies 
.V-  Houghton,  1850. 

Lomeier  (J.)  Do  bibliotbocis  liber  singn- 
laris.     Ed.  2".     12^.     Ultrajecti.m-0. 

Ludewig  (II.)  Bibliographic  nud  biljlio- 
theken  in  den  Vereinigten-Staaten  von 
Nord-Anierika.  [7  articles  in  the  Sera- 
peuni  :  Zeitschrift  fiir  bibliothekwisseu- 
schaft,  u.  s.  w.  Hr.sg.  V.  R.  Nauniann- 
Jabrg.  6,  p.  209 ;  jabrg.  7,  pp.  li:?,  129, 
IC.l,  177,  190,  204.  Leip:ig,  Weigel,  184.5- 
40.] 

—  Zur  bibliothekonoiuie.  xxx,  41  pp.  8°. 
Dresden,  C.  H.  Gartner,  1840. 

Mader  (J.  J.)  De  bibliothecis  atqve  ar- 
chivis  vivorvui  clarissimorvm  coramen- 
tationes.  Eil.  2".  3  v.  4^.  Helmstadii, 
1702-5. 

CONTEXTS. 

Bauvoetius  (A.)  Catalogus  mss.  {rraecorum 
biblinthecae  S.  Laurentii  scorialensi. 

Boxu'ACU's  (B.)  De  arclnvis  liber. 

Bl"ui  (Richardus  a).  I'liilobiblion. 

BitASSiCAXUS  (.J.  A.)  Do  bibliothecis,  cumpri- 
mis  regia  budensi. 

Cassax.eus  (B.)  Catalogns  jjloriao  mundi,  lib.  xii 

UlCAKELLA  (A.)  De  bibliotheca  vaticaiia. 

CoxKixcirs  (11.)  Epistola  de  bibliotheca  augii.s- 
ta  \n  aice  wolfenbiitteleusi. 

CoKiiEiUUS  (B.)  De  bibliotheca  S.  Laurentii  sco- 
rialen.si. 

De  scriptis  et  bibliothecis  antediluvianis. 

Ern.ofius  ad  lectorem,  cnm  eucomio  bibliothecae 
angustae. 

Fir.KEi.ius  (E.)  De  statuis  doctonuii  in  bildio- 
thecis. 

Haudt  {H.  ab).  Oratio  de  memorabilibus  biblio 
thecae  rndolpheae. 

Heidmaxxu  1  (C.)  Oratio  de  bibliotheca  Julia. 

LoMEiERUS  (J.)  De  bibliothecis. 

Lu'Sius  (.J.)  De  bibliothecis  syntagma. 

Xai'd.eus  (G.)  Dissertatio  de  instituenda  bi- 
bliotheca. 

Keaxdeu  (M.)  Do  bibliothecis  deperditis  ac- 
novitcr  instrnctis. 

P  ■  xci'tOT.LU.s  (G.)  De  librariis. 

Paxvixil's  (O.)  De  bibliotheca  vaticana. 

PATRiciL'S(F.)Deinstitationereipublicae,lib.i-ix' 

Pflugk  (T.  a).   Epistola  de  bibliotheca  budensi. 

PiGXORIfs  (L.)  De  servis  rei  librarian  adhibitis. 

PiPiTxo  (II.)  Sacra  arcana  retecta  bibliothecae 
Thoinanae  lipsiensis. 

SAi;?TTkRius  (C.)  Oratio  de  bibliotheca  jenensi 
acadeniica. 

SciiOTT  (F.)  Do  bibliotheca  vaticana. 

.SriZELlus  (T.)  Dissertatio  de  bibliothecis. 

Struve  (B.  G.)  Ilistoria  et  memorabilia  biblio- 
thecae Jenensis. 

TnOMASixfs  (J.  P.)  De  bibliothecis  rastis.  cum 
recensione  praecipuaruui  biblioth.  mss.  pa- 
tavinarum  et  venetarum. 

Ursixus  (F.)  De  bibliothecis  comraeutatio. 
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Maichelius  (D.)  lutrodiictioadbistoiiam 
literaiiam  de  piaeeipnis  bibliotbecis  pa- 
risieiisibus.     12^.     Cautabrigiae,  1721. 

Molbech  (C.)  Ueber  bibliotbeks-wissen- 
schaft;  oder,  einrichtang  nud  verwal- 
tnng offentlicber  bibliotbekeu.  Ans dem 
diiniscben  von  H.  Eatjen.  viii,304  pp. 
y-.    LeipzUj,  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  1833. 

Mosel  (I.  F.  E.  vou).  Gescbicbte  der  k.  k. 
bof-bibliotbek  zu  "Wieu.  viii,  393  pp.  2  pi. 
8°.     JVieu,  Beck,  ISio. 

Namur  (J.  P.)  Histoire  des  bibliotbeques 
piibliqncs  de  la  Belgique.  3  v.  8°.  Bru- 
xeUes,  F.  Parent,  1840. 

CONTEXTS. 
V.  1.  BibliotLeque  de  Bruxelles.    xi,  320  pp. 
V.  2.  Bibliotliuque  de  Louvaiu.    xi,  2s2  pp.  1  pi. 
V.  3.  Bibliothuque  de  Liege,      viii,  206  pp.  1  pi. 

—  Manuel  du  bibliotb^caire.  iv,  368  pp. 
6-.    Bruxelles,  J.  B.  Tricher,  1834. 

Naudet  (J.)  Rapport  snr  la  situation  du 
catalogue  de  la  bibliotbeque  royale.  8°. 
Paris,  Duverger,  [1847], 

—  Repouse  de  la  bibliotbeque  nationale  a 
m.  Feuillet  de  Concbes.  72  pp.  S^.  Pa- 
ris, 1851. 

Nichols  (Tbonias).  A  bandbook  for  read- 
ers at  tbe  British  museum,  xvi,  166  pp- 
12^^.     London,  Longmans,  1866. 

Palermo  (.^.)  Classazione  "  dei  libri  a 
stampa  dell'  i.  r.  bibliotbeca  Pabatina  in 
corrispondeuza  di  un  nuovo  ordiuameuto 
dello  scibile  umauo.  cxiv,  388  pp.  8'^- 
Firenze,  hihliofeca  I'alafina,  1854. 

Papworth  (J.  W.  and  W.)  Museums,  li- 
braries, and  picture  galleries,  tbeir  estab- 
lishment, formation,  arrangement,  [etc.] 
S'^.     London,  Chapman  ij-  Hall,  1853. 

Paris  (A.  P.)  De  la  u^cessitd  de  com- 
mencer,  acheveu  et  publier  le  catalogue 
g^ndral  des  livres  imprimis  [de  la  bi- 
blioth^que  royale].  2«  6d,  63  pp.  8°. 
Paris,  Techener,  1847. 

Petit-Radel  (Louis -Cbarles-Fran(,'ois). 
Kecberclies  sur  les  bibliotbi-ques  au- 
ciennes  et  modernes,  jus([u"ala  fondation 
de  la  bibliotbi-que  mazarine.  448  pp. 
12-.     Paris,  Iley  cj-  Gravier,  1819. 

Petzholdt  (J.)  Adressbuch  der  biblio- 
tbekeu Deutscblands,  mit  einscbluss  von 
Oesterreich-l'ngarn  uud  der  Scbweiz. 
3  V.  8-\  471  pp..  Dresden,  SrhiJnfeld, 
1875. 

—  Katccbismus  der  bibliothekenlehre. 
Anleitung  zur  einrichtnng  nnd  ver- 
waltung  von  bibliotbeken.  2«  aufl.  xii, 
220  pp.  17  pi.    12'^.   Leipzig,  Weher,  1871. 


Petzholdt  (J.)  —  continued. 

—  Uebersicbt  von  bibliographiscben  syste- 
nien.    8-.     Dresden,  Sclionfeld,  1860. 

Pillon  (A.  J.  B.  A.)  Plaintes  de  la  biblio- 
theque  nationale  au  peuple  fraufais  et  a 
ses  repr(^sentauts.     8°.     Paris,  1848. 

Preusker  (K.)  tjber  iiffentliche,  vereins- 
und  privat-bibliotbeken.  2  v.  in  1.  8-^. 
Leipzig,  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  1839-40. 

Quincy  (J.)  Hi.story  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
nreum.  xii,  264,  104  pp.  8°.  Cam- 
hridge,  Metcalfe^-  co.  1851. 

Ranner  (G.  E.)  Kurzgefasste  bescbrei- 
buug  der  niirnbergischen  stadtsbiblio- 
thek,-  8°.    Xiirnherg,Fbener,-iB2l. 

Ravaisson  (F.)  Rapports  sur  les  biblio- 
tbeques des  departements  de  I'ouest. 
8°.    Paris,  Jouhert,  1841. 

Reinhard  (C.)  Ueber  die  jiingsten  scbick- 
sale  der  Alexandrinischeu  bibliothek. 
12°.     Giiltingen,  1792. 

Rhees  (William  J.)  Manual  of  public 
libraries,  institutions,  and  societies,  in 
the  United  States  and  British  prov- 
inces of  North  America.  6S7  pp.  8°. 
Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  <^-  co.  1859. 

Richter  (B.)  Kurze  anleitung  eine  bibli- 
othek zu  ordneu,  und  in  der  ordunug  zq 
erhalten.     8°.    Angshurg,  Kolhnan,  1836. 

Ritschl  (F.)  Die  Alexandriniscbeu  bibli- 
otbeken uuter  den  ersten  Ptolemaeru 
[etc.]    8°.    Bresldii,  G.  P.  Aderholz,  183S. 

Sainte-Beuve    (C.    A.)      A   propos   de» 
bibliotbeques  populaires.     24   pp.     12^.  ' 
Paris,  M.  Lecy  frires,  1887. 

Salvioni  (A.)     Del  modo  di  ordiuare  una 
pubblica  biblioteca.     32  pp.     8^.    Ber-' 
gamo,  1843.  i 

Santa  (L.  della).  Delia  costruzioue  e  del ; 
regolamento  di  una  pubblica  uuiversalej 
biblioteca  con  la  piauta  dimostrativa. 
8".     Firenze,  1816.  : 

Schleiermacher  (A.  A.  E.)  Bibliograpbi-j 
scbes  .system  der  gesammten  -wissen , 
scbaftskuude,  mit  eiuer  eiuleituug  zun, 
ordnen  von  bibliotbekeu,  [etc.]  2  vj 
xlviii,  1661  pp.  8^".  Brannschwei(j\ 
Vieu-eg,  1852. 

Schmidt  f.J.  A.  F.)  Handbach  der  biblii 
otbekswisseuscbaft.    der   literatur    un{ 


pp. 
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biicherkuude.     vi,  47 
B.  F.  Voight,  1840. 
Sohrettinger   (J.)     Handbuch  der  bibl  j 
otbek-wissenscbaft,  besonders  zum  g'l 
brauche  der  nicht-bibliotbekare.  x,  1" 
pp.     8-.     men,  F.  Beck,18U. 
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Schrettlnger  (.J.)  — ODiitiimcd. 

—  Versiu-lj    t'iiu'8    lebrbiichs     dor     bihli- 

otliekwisseiischart.    4  parts  in '2  v.    Ki  . 

Miinchni,  J.  Liiidaiier,  IS-2'X 
Seitzinger  (J.   G.)      llibliothokstoehiiik 

.Mit  riiiein  beitrago  zum  archivswosen. 

',"'   aiisi^nbo.    Ivi,   102   pp.    14   tab.     8-. 

Lrii>:i.;,  If.  Conlennbh;  im\ 
Shurtleff  (X.  B.)     A  decimal  system  for 

till'  arraiij;emont  and  administration  of 

libraries.    p>0  pp.    4-.     J>osto)i,  prlralily 

prinled,  1  "■'.")(). 
Simeon  (.1.)    B.ioks  and  libraries  ;  a  lec- 

tnre.     12^,    London,  l"^oO. 
Sims  (Kicbard).    Handbook  to  tbo  library 

of   tbo    IJritisb    nnisenm ;    witb    some 

account  of   tbo    principal    libraries   in 

London.    414  pp.     in  .     London,   J.   I!. 

Smith,  1"^,")4. 
Soboltstchikoff   (B.)       Principes     pour 

I'organisatioii    et    la   couservatiou    des 

prandes     bibliotbtques.       7(i     pp.    12^. 

Paris,  Uenouard,  '[^ijd. 
Spofford  (A.  R.)    Tbe  public  libraries  of 

the  United  States.     A  paper  read  before 

tbe  American  social  science  association 

at  New  York,  oct.  26,  18o9.    23  pp.    8^. 

yew  York,  Xation  press,  1869. 

[Alsoio  the  .Jonrnal  of  social  science:  transac- 
tions of  the  American  association,  no.  2,  p.  92]. 

Struve  (B.  G.)     Introdnctio  in  notitiani 

rei  littorariac  et  n.snm  bibliotliecarum. 

~  .     J'rancofiirti,  1T.">4. 
Ternaux-Compans  (H.)  Snr  r«5tat  actnel 

des  bibliotbi'unes  pnbliqnes  de  Paris.  8°- 

Farm,  Delannay,  1837. 

United  States.  Report  of  commissioner 
of  education  for  1872.  Statistics  of  libra- 
ries fur  1872,  p.  820.  List  of  libraries 
containing;  more  tban  lOUO  volumes,  p. 


United  States  — continued. 

872.  .Summary  of  libraries  (by  states), 
p.  liv.  8^.  II  tiHltinjIon,  government  print- 
ing olJive,  1873. 

—  Tile  same  for  1873.  Statistics,  p.  721t 
Summary,  p.  Ixxxviii.  8"^.  Washington, 
gorcrnmcnt  printing  office,  1874. 

—  Tbo  same  for  1874.  Statistics,  p.  7.')3. 
Summary,  p.  Ixxxvii.  8-.  Washington 
gorernment  printing  office,  137"). 

—  Ninth  census.  Statistics  of  libraries 
in  the  I'nited  States  at  the  censuses 
of  1-70,  1860,  and  1850.  [In  v.  i.  Popu- 
lation, etc.  p.  471].  4^.  Washington, 
govd'nmcnt  printing  office,  L"*72. 

Valentinelli  (G. )  Dello"bibliotccho  della 
Spagna.     178  pp.     8^.     Wien,  l^W. 

Vidal  (L.  J.)  Conseils  pour  la  formation 
des  bibliotlii-ques  spt^ciales  administra- 
tives,  coninumales,  professionelles,  mili- 
taires,  industrielles,  et  autres.  8°. 
Paris,  Ledoyen,  1864. 

—  Essai  sur  les  biblioth^ques  administra- 
tivcs.     8°.    Paris,  Levavasseur,  1843. 

Vogel  (Ern.st  Gustav).  Literatur  friihe- 
rer  und  nocli  bcstehender  europaischer 
(iffontlicber  und  eorporatious-bibli- 
otheken.  .543  pp.  12-.  Leipzig,  T.  O. 
Weigel,  1840. 

Voisin  (A.)  Docuniens  pour  servir  a 
rbistoire  des  bibliothoques  en  Belgique. 
8-^.    Gand,  1840. 

Werlauff  (E.  C.)  Ilistorisko  eftcrretnin- 
ger  oni  det  store  k.  bibliotbek  i  Kioben- 
havn.  2en  udg.  x,  432  pp.  8-.  Kioben- 
havn,  1844. 

Wilken  (F.)  Gescbichte  d.  k.  bildiothek 
zu  Berlin.    8°.     BerUn,  1828. 

Wynne  (J.)  Private  libraries  of  New 
York.  viii,472pp.  1  pi.  8-.  New  York, 
E.  French,  1860. 


ARTICLKS   IN  PKRIODIC.VLS. 

Vote.— Tlie  references  to  pages  in  the  enjjlish  reviews  in  tliis  li'^t  are  to  ilie  original  eibtions,  not 

to  the  uniericau  reniints]. 

American  almanac  for  1837.     p.  73,  Public  Athenaeum  —  coutinucd. 

libraries.  —  1874,  pt.  1,  p.  38"J,  Roman  libraries. 

American  biblical   repository,     v.  11.  p.  — 1872,  pt.  1,  p.  274,  Advocates' library. 

174,  Public  libraries.  p.  719,  Guildhall  library. 

—  3d  series,  v.  4,  p.  166,  A  plea  for  libraries. p.  461,  Strasbourg  library. 


Athenaeum.     1874,  part  2,  p.  412,  Public 

libraries  of  London.     Sion  college,     pp. 

•^13,  .->77,  Lambeth  palace,     p.  -79,  Dr. 

^Villiams'3  library. 
p.  238,  Bibliothi<iuo  iinix^rialc  puli- 

lique  de  St.  Pt'tersbourg,  catalogue. 


Atlantic  monthly,  v.  21,  p.  209,  The  old 
Philadelphia  library. 

Bibliotheca  sacra,  v.  7,  p.  173,  Libraries 
in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

—  V.  7,  p.  402,  Public  libraries  in  Now  Eng- 
land. 
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Bibliotheca  sacra  —  contiuned. 

—  V.  18,  p.  209.  Free  public  libraries. 
Blackwood's   Ediuburgh  niagaziue.     v. 

tu,  p.  166,  School  and  parochial  libra- 
ries. 

—  V.  90,  p.  65,  Public  libraries,  their  forma- 
tiou,  etc. 

—  V.  101,  p.  606,  How  to  make  a  cata- 
logue of  books. 

British  aud  foreign  review,  v.  4,  p.  213, 
Report  from  select  comniittee  ou  the 
British  museum. 

British  quarterly  review,  v.  6,  p.  72,  Pub- 
lic libraries  in  Loudon  aud  Paris. 

Chambers's  Edinburgh  journal.  1843,  v. 
9,  n.  s.  p.  9,  Foreign  public  libraries. 

Eclectic  review,  4th  series,  v.  28,  p.  1 
British  and  continental  libraries. 

Edinburgh  review,  v.  38,  p.  379,  British 
museum. 

—  V.  92,  p.  371,  British  museum  commis- 
sion :  catalogue  of  printed  books. 

—  v.  109,  p.  201,  Library  of  the  British 
museum. 

Fraser's  magazine,  v.  3,  p.  465,  Histor- 
ical researches  on  the  pretended  burning 
of  the  library  of  Alexandria  by  the  Sar- 
acens, under  the  caliph  Omar. 

Galaxy  (The),  v.  7, 1869,  p.  527,  The  Astor 
library. 

—  v.  8,  p.  528,  Ten  years  in  a  public  library- 
Harpers'  magazine,     v.  29,  p.  482,  Libra- 
ries. 

—  v.  46,  p.  41,  The  library  of  congress. 
Hours  at  home.    v.  4,  p.  222,  Libraries,  old 

and  new. 

—  V.  7,  pp.  278, 297,  Books  and  libraries  in 
ancient  Eome. 

Lippincott's  magazine,  v.  3,  p.  280,  Cir- 
culating libraries. 

National  almanac  for  1874.  p.  58,  The 
public  libraries  of  the  United  States. 

New  Englander.  v.  1,  p.  307,  Public  libra- 
ries. 


North   american   review,     v.  5,  p.  430,  Li- 
■  braries. 

—  V.  H,  p.  191,  University  libraries. 

—  V.  23,  p.  206,  Public  libraries  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

—  V.  45,  p.  116,  Libraries. 

—  V.  71,  p.  165,  Public  libraries. 

—  V.  107,  \).  568,  Harvard  college  library. 

—  V.  108,  p.  96,  The  new  catalogue  of  Har- 
vard college  library. 

North  british  review,  v.  15,  p.  160,  Public 
libraries. 

—  V.  31,  p.  447,  Memoirs  of  libraries. 

—  V.  51 ,  p.  305,  Babylonian  aud  assyriau 
libraries. 

Norton's  literary  almanac  for  1652,  p.  21, 
Public  libraries  in  the  United  States. 

—  The  same,  for  1853,  p.  32,  American  libra- 
ries.    Second  series. 

—  The  same  for  1854,  p.  3,  Libraries. 

p.  49,  Proceedings  of  the  libra- 
rians' convention  in  New  York,  sept.  15, 
16,  and  17,  1853. 

Quarterly  review,  v.  72,  p.  1,  Libraries 
and  catalogues. 

—  V.  88,  p.  136,  The  British  museum. 

—  V.  92,  p.  157,  The  British  museum. 

—  v.  104,  p.  201,  The  British  museum. 
Revue  des  deux  mondes.     15  mars,  184C, 

La  bibliotheque    royalo   et    les   biblio- 
theques  publiques. 

—  1  d6c,  1675,  Le  musde  britannique. 

—  15  dec.  1875,  Le  mus^e  britannique. 
Scribner's  monthly,  v.  1,  p.  353,  The  New 

York  mercantile  library. 

—  V.  3,  p.  150,  The  Boston  public  library. 
Statistical  journal,     v.  23,  1870,  pp.327, 

365,  Statistical  notes  ou  the  free  towu 
libraries  of  Great  Britain  and  the  con- 
tinent. 
Westminster  review,     v.  6,  p.  105,  Couti- 
nental  libraries. 

—  V.  9,  p.  429,  The  imperial  library  of 
Paris. 
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IXTKOIHXTIDN  —  COMTARATIVK    STATISTICS    IJY    M.    15aHU  —  CoMl'AKISOX     OF     KKCEXT 
STATISTICS    OF    NINE    IMPORTANT  EUROPEAN   LIBRARIES  —  COMPARATIVE    STATISTICS 

OF  Ameuican"  public  libraries  —  American'  public  libraries  ix  1776,  1800,  and 

1S7G  — tJRoWTII    OF     PUBLIC   libraries   BY     PERIODS — PUBHC    LIBRARIES    GRADED 
ACCORDIXa  TO    NUMBER    OF    VOLUMES — ClaSSIFICATIOX    OF    LIBRARIES  —  LIBRARY 

FUNDS  —  Statistics  of  sixty-two  libraries  —  Benefactions — Loss  and  wear  of 

LIBRARY    books  —  CLASSIFICATION   OF    CIRCULATION  —  AXALYSIS    OF    LIBRARY    STA- 
TISTICS—  Summary  of  expenditures  by  the  General  Goverxmext  ox  account 

OF  LIBRARIES. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  COMPARING  LIBRARY   STATISTICS. 

In  introducing  this  subject  it  is  tliougbt  wel.1  to  first  present  some  of 
the  difliculties  in  the  way  of  instituting-  a  just  comparison  between  dif- 
ferent libraries,  because  they  ilhistrate  perfectlj"  many  of  the  obstacles 
that  lie  in  the  path  of  one  who  undertakes  to  present  trustworthy  sta- 
tistics of  libraries  at  all.  A  fair  study  of  these  difficulties,  and  of  others 
which  are  to  be  stated,  ma}'  show  the  way  to  overcome  them. 

The  views  and  tables  respecting  European  libraries  by  the  eminent 
statistician  M.  Balbi  are  first  presented.  While  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  ditliculties  and  divergencies  of  equal  extent  prevail  in  the  United 
States,  every  student  of  the  subject  will  at  once  admit  that  they  exercise 
au  appreciable  influence.  The  reader  will  observe  that  three  authori- 
ties of  recent  date — the  two  new  American  cyclopaedias,  Johnson's  and 
Appletou's,  and  Petzholdt's  Adressbuch  —  have  been  added  to  the  coui- 
•arative  table  by  the  writers  of  this  chapter.     Otherwise  M.  Balbi  has 

een  allowed  to  tell  his  own  story. 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  comparative  table  we  have  drairu  up  by  a 
Tiw  observations  relating  not  only  to  the  difficulties  \Vhich  even  an  approximate  deter- 
. nation  of  the  number  of  volumes  of  the  principal  libraries  presents,  but  relating  as 
•  11  to  the  propriety'  of  basing  such  a  comparison  on  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
••ir  volumes.  We  do  not  seek  to  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  even  if  the  com- 
irative  table  we  present  should  give  the  exact  number  of  volumes  in  each  library,  it 
'uld  still  be  of  quite  minor  usefulness  and  utterly  ir.adequato  to  enable  a  persou  to 
:m  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  these  establishments.  This  in  fact  is  to  bo 
I'erred  neither  from  the  size  of  the  books  nor  from  their  number.  Two  or  three 
"usand  volumes  preserved  in  the  War  D«?p<')t  at  Paris,  or  among  the  military  ar- 
ives  at  Vienna;  a  few  hundreds  of  the  precious  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  Library 
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at  Eome,  the  Lanreutian  at  Florence,  the  Ambrosiau  at  Milan,  the  Royal  at  Paris, 
the  Eodleiau  at  Oxford,  or  merely  a  thousand  of  the  incunabula  these  libraries 
and  those  of  the  other  capitals  of  Europe  possess  ;  a  thousand  even  of  those  which 
form  the  principal  part  of  Lord  Spencer's  niagniiicent  collection,  (justly  regarded  as 
the  first  of  all  the  libraries  at  present  owned  by  private  iodividuals,)  considered  either 
with  reference  to  scientific  value  and  the  special  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  or  with 
reference  to  their  high  price,  are  undoubtedly  equivalent  to  this  or  that  library  of 
Italy,  Spain,  or  Portugal  which  contains  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  volumes  relating 
only  to  ascetic  subjects,  scholastic  theology,  and  the  old  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
How  many  thousand  volumes  of  the  latter  class  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  accu- 
mulate to  represent  the  value  of  even  a  few  of  those  portfolios  which  form  the  mag- 
nificent collections  of  engravings  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  of  His  Impe- 
rial Highness  the  Archduke  Charles,  or  of  the  cabinets  connected  with  the  royal  libra- 
ries of  Paris,  Munich,  Dresden,  London,  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen,  or  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna!  How  many  of  these  also  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  amass 
to  represent  the  value  of  eome  small  special  libraries;  for  example,  the  libraries  of 
the  celebrated  Oriental  scholars  Morrisou,  Klaproth,  Neumann,  and  Hammer,  or  that 
which  the  noted  Baron  Schilling  collected  during  his  voyage  to  Kiachta,  which  scholars 
wish  to  see  united  to  the  library  of  some  public  establishment  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  it  is  at  the  present  time  ;  or  the  valuable  botanical  library  of  M.  De  Candolle  at 
Geneva,  joined  to  the  magnificent  herbarium  of  this  first  of  living  botanists  ;  or  even 
the  collection  of  Japanese  books  that  the  celebrated  traveller  Siebold  has  just  brought 
to  Europe  —  a  collection  which,  in  spite  of  its  meagreuess,  (it  consisting  of  only  1,500 
volumes,)  is  the  largest  that  this  portion  of  tlie  world  possesses,  independently  of  the 
importance  of  the  works  it  contains! 

But,  while  admitting  the  inadequacy  of  this  isolated  element  to  measure  the  relative 
importance  of  libraries,  we  none  the  less  consider  it  the  foundation  of  any  comparison  of 
which  these  establishments  admit.     We  even  add  that  it  is  as  yet  the  only  element 
which  can  be  reduced  to  figures.    As  this  inquiry  concerns  only  the  principal  libraries 
the  general  or  special  character  of  which  is  indicated  by  their  titles,  or  by  the  names 
of  the  institutions  to  which  thej'  belong,  the  careful  reader  will  avoid  confounding 
libraries  composed  in  great  part  or  almost  wholly  of  modern  works,  or  those,  at  least, 
of  considerable  importance  in  regard  to  science,  letters,  or  the  fine  arts,  with  similar 
collections  long  since  made  in  the  quiet  retreats  of  certain  religious  corporations ;  ' 
collections  which  in  our  day  have  lost  nearly  all  the  value  they  once  had.    Put  on  his 
guard  by  these  considerations,  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  seek  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  elements  which  iu  their  nature  are  not  comparable.     With  this  reservation ; 
in   mind,   the  respective  number  of  volumes  will,   np   to  a   certain  point,  indicate, 
relative  importance.     This,  moreover,  is  the  only  element  which  travelers,  historians,: 
and  statisticians  have  up  to  this  time  taken   the  trouble  to  work  up.     It  is  also  the 
only  one  which  afibrds  ns  the  means  of  making  useful  and  interesting  approximate 
comparisons  between  the  present  time,  so  rich  in  productions  of  the  human  mind,  and' 
the  periods  which  have  preceded  it.  i 

To  be  frank,  one  may  say  without  fear  of  error  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  otj 
the  i>rincipal  libraries  of  Europe,  in  each  of  these  useful  establishments,  at  present  8c| 
numerous  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  still  so  rare  in  America,  the  United  States] 
alone  excepted,  the  exact  number  of  volumes  is  nuknown.  The  long  and  varied  rej 
searches  to  which  we  gave  ourselves  np  in  compiling  the  comparative  table  of  thij 
principal  public  libraries  of  Europe,  published  in  1822,  in  the  Statistical  Essay  on  thi| 
Kingdom  of  Portugal,  aud  the  Statistical  Kt^sumd,  relative  to  tlie  principal  publi'i 
libraries  of  Europe  and  America  that  we  published  iu  1828,  put  us  in  possession  of  .'I 
quantity  of  facts  as  interesting  as  they  are  important,  which  confirm  our  assertion: 
The  imposing  and  scrupulously  minute  details  so  frequently  published  by  statisticians, 
geographers,  and  travelers,  ofler  only  a  delusive  exactitude;  since  authors  who  arj 
contemporaneous,  sometimes  writing  even  iu  the  same  year,  assign  to  the  same  librar 
numbers  of  volumes  which  difier  from  each  other  by  a  fourth,  a  third,  a  half,  and  eve 
by  more  than  four  times  and  ten  times  as  many. 
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Tlio  tabic  lollowing  is  only  a  frajjjiiKMit  of  the  one  vo  drew  up  for  our  iiiannscript 
dissertation.  It  oxliibits  the  most  siiri>risiiiif  disparity  of  estimates  made  as  to  tlio 
number  of  volumes  eoutainod  iu  a  j^ivon  library  by  the  most  celebrated  geo;;raplior8^ 
the  most  learned  statisticians,  and  the  most  .judicious  travelers,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
opinions  advanced  by  those  skilful  writers  who  manage  to  appropriate  the  labors  of 
their  predecessors  without  beiuj;-  polite  eiu>ngh  to  mention  them.  Wc  greatly  regret 
our  inability  to  add  to  the  table  of  the  libraries  of  I'aris  the  estimates  taken  from  the 
excellent  Statistics  of  France  from  ldl8  to  \&ZS,  a  work  that  the  painstaking  scholar 
M.  Bottiu  yearly  reproduces,  with  important  changes,  under  the  modest  title  of  the 
Commercial  Almanac.  These  estimates  would  certainly  render  more  piquant  the  col- 
location of  figures  relative  to  the  richness  of  the  libraries  in  the  French  capital.  Wo 
do  not  cite  his  estimates  subsequent  to  the  year  1S25,  because,  having  ■worked  with 

that  scholar,  to  insert  his  estimates  concerning  these  libraries  wowld  be  to  olier  our 

own  calculations. 

(.'ompayativv  (nhJe  of  the  2)rnuipaJ  estimates  made  of  the  number  of  volumes  bt  several  voted 

Hbr((ries. 


TAKIS. 

ROYAL  UliUARV,   NOW  BIBLIOTUfeQIJE  NATIONALE. 


Autbors." 

1 

Xuinber  of  vol- 
umes. 

Xumber  of  MSS. 

Number  of   dis- 
sertations, fiifri- 
t  i  V  0    publica- 
tions, etc. 

Ehort 

350,  000 

350,  000 

350,  OOO 

450,  000 

450,  000 

450,  000 

500,  000 

500,  000  to  900,  000 

800,  000 

800,  000 

2,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

70,  000 
50,  000 
50,  000 
80,  000 
80,  000 
100,  000 
50,  COO 
80,  000 
50,  000 
50,  000 

I'etitltadel  

350,  OOO 
350,  OOO 

lioisniarsas 

r.ritish  Review,  (1827)      

450,  000 

Haillv 

450,  OOO 

Villenave 

Malchus 

400,  000 

Schuabel *. .    .. 

r.isinger 

AiiiUi'- 

rohnson's  CyclopsPdia  (1875) 

Appleton's  Cyclopajilia,  (1874) 

MAZARIN  UBRAUY. 


ri'iit-Riidel 

Malchus 

Hailly 

Villenave  

r>oismarsas 

lohnson's  Cyclopadia,  (1875) . . 
Appleton's  Cjclopaidia,  (1874) 


90,  000 
90,  000 
100,  000 
100,  000 
150,000 
160,  000 
160,  000 


3,437 
3,437 
4,  000 
4,000 
4,000 


•  Except  as  otherwise  indicated  the  authorities  cited  in  these  tables  wrote  in  the  following  years  re- 
spectively: Kiialace,  1817;  I'etit-Radel,  1819  ;  Stein,  1819-1827  ;  Hassel,  1819-1824;  Laborde,  1820  ;  Dib- 
<iin.  Boismarsai,  1821;  Ebert,  1822-1823  ;  Andre,  Bisiuger,  1823;  Blume,  1824-1830  ;  WurlatT,  1825;  Mal- 
<hns,  1826;  Conversations-Lexikon,  1827  :  AVilken,  Railly,  Auiati,  Meidinger,  1828;  Zedlitz,  1828-1831  ; 
^ihnitzler,  Galanti,  1829;  Hiendel,  1830;  Streit,  Stark,  1831;  .Schnabel,  Valery,  1831-1833;  Caunabicli, 
<;.irinei»Ranipoldi.  18,32;  Wachbr,  Chamber,  Ilohn,  1833;  A  Week  at  Munich,  Duchesne,  Plieninger, 
Villenave,  1834  ;  d'Uanssez,  1835. 
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Comparative  tabic  of  the  principal  estimates  made  of  the  namher  of  volumes,  etc. —  Coutiuued.      jH 

MA.DRID. 
UOYAL  LIUUAliY. 


Authors 


Number  of  vol- 
umes. 


Number  of  MSS. 


Number  of  dis- 
sertations, fugi- 
tive  publica- 
tions, etc. 


Villenave 

Ebert 

Haendel 

Langlois 

Hassel — 

Hassel , 

Moreau  dc  Jonnes , 

Malclius 

Britisb  Keview,  (1827) 

Bailly,  (1833) , 

Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,  (1875) 
Appleton's  Cyclopajdia,  (1874) 


100, 
100, 
125, 
130, 
130, 
ISO, 
200, 
200, 
200, 
200, 
220, 
200, 


000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000+ 

000+ 

000 

000 


A  large  number. 
2,000 


2,  000 


2,000 
A  large  number. 
...do 


ESCORIAL. 

CONVENT  LIBRAUY. 


CO,  000 
4,300 

Ebert 

17,  600 
30,  000 
CO,  000 
90,  000 
90,  000 

13a,  000 

130,  000 
130,  000 
130,  000 

A  large  number . 
4,300 
4,300 
5,000 
15,  000 

Briti.sli  Review,  (1827) 

Bailly  (1833) 

j 

i 

ROME. 

■    i 
• 

VATICAN  LIURAKY. 


Sclinabel 

Bliiiuo 

Ebert 

Villenave 

Audrtj 

Valery , 

Ramjwldi 

Malchus 

Bisingor 

British  Review,  (1627) 

Bailly,  (1833) 

D'Haussez 


Eustace . 


to  1, 


30,  000 
30,  000 
30,  000 
30,  000 
40,  000 
80,  000 
90,  000 
IGO,  000 
ICO,  000 
400,  000 
400,  000 
800,  000 
200,  000 
000,  000 


Quarterly  Review,  (1826) 

Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,  (1875)  . 
Appleton's  Cycloptedia,  (1874) 


105,000 
105,  000 


4,000 
25,  000 
40,  000 
40,  000 
40,  000 
24,  000 
45,  000 


50,  000 
50,  000 

38,  000 

50,  000 


Lihrunj  liepotis  and  Slalisllcs. 
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Comparative  tahh  of  the  principal  cstinidtes  made  of  thi  number  of  rohinies,  etc.—  Continiu  d. 

FLOUEXCE.      • 

MA(iI,IAl)KCCIIIANA   LIIIUAUY. 


Authors. 


Malchus 

Itlutiit> 

Ilasael  

El»ert 

Amati 

Flort'nco  Guide 

Valery 

Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,  (1875)  . 
Appletons  Cyclopredia,  (1874) 


Number  of  vol- 
umes. 


00,  000 
100,  000 
120,  000 
120,000 
150,  000 
150,  000 
1.50,  000 
200,  000 
200,  000 


Nuinlicr  of  :iISS. 


8,000 
8,  000  to  9,  000 


Number  of  dis- 
sertntions,  fugi- 
tivo  publica- 
tions, etc. 


10,  000 
'l2,  000 


LAUKENTIAX   I.IUKAKY. 


Andr^ 

Binme 

Ebert 

Valery 

Has.sol 

Tillenave 

British  Review,  (1827) 

Bailly,  (1833) 

Malchns 


5,000- 
6^000 
8.000 
9,000 


20,  000 
90,  000 
90,  000 
90,  000 
120,  000 


3,000 

About  3,  000 

3,000 


NAPLES. 

LIBKAKY  OF  THE  MUSEO  JJORBOXICO. 


BUnger '. 

80,  000 
80,000 
80,  OOO 
80,  000 
80,  000 
150,  000 
150,000+ 
160,  000 
180,  000 
200,  000 
200,  000 

Hassel 

Malchns .     . 

Ebert 

4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
3,000 

Villena  ve 

Valery 

'  lalanti 

Andre 

Umili 

Johnson's  Cyclopajdia,  (1875) 

Appleton's  Cycloptcdia,  (1^74) 
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Comparative  table  of  the  principal  estimates  made  of  the  number  of  volumes,  etc. —  Coutiuued. 

BOLOGXA. 


UKIVEKSITY   LlIiKAUV. 


Authors. 


Valeiy 

Andrii 

liaiupoldi 

Abb6  Audres,  (1760) 

■Lalaude 

Mr.  reiTucci,  the  librarian . . . 

Bisinger 

Ebert 

ilalchus 

Blume 

Conver«ations-Lexilioii 

Modern  Traveller 

Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,  (IS'S) . 


Kumher  of  vol- 
umes. 


80,  000 
100,  000+ 
100,  0U0  + 
110,000 
115,  000 
120,  000 
150,  000 
150,  000 
160,  000 
200,  000 
200,  000 
2G0,  000 
200,  COO 


Xumber  of  MSS. 


4,000 


A  large  number 


Number  of  dis- 
sertations, fugi- 
live  publica- 
tions, etc. 


MILAX. 

ISRERA  LIUKAUY. 


Valery 

Ebert 

Malchus 

Mr.  Gironi,  the  librarian 

llampoldi 

•John.son's  Cyclop.'cdia,  (1875)  . . 
Appleton's  Cyclopiedia,  (187-1) . 


100,  000 
120,  000 
140,  000 
169,  000 
Nearly  200,  000 
185,  000 
185,  000 


Many. 


1,000 


AMBUOSIAX  LinitAEY. 


Gironi 

Bailly,  (18Xi) 

Bluiiio 

Villenave 

Valery 

Ebert 

Malchus 

IIas.sel 

Bisinger 

Amati 

Millin 

Johnson's  Cyclopadia,  (1675) . 
Appleton's  Cyclopiedia,  (1874) 


40, 
46, 
50, 
50, 
60, 
00, 
76, 
90, 
90, 
"100, 
140, 
100, 
100, 


000 

000+ 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000  + 

oco 

000 
000 


14,  000 
12,  000 
10,  000 
12,  000 
10,  000 
15, 000 

15,  000 
15,  000 
15,  000 


*  Mr.  Amati  remarks  th.it  this  number  includes  4,633  volumes  ccntainiug  18,0C0  manuscripts. 
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Comparative  table  o/  the  principal  eiitiindk'-s  made  of  the  nitmher  of  voliimei^,  etc. —  Coutinued. 

TL'Jliy. 

UXIVEUSITV  LIBRARY. 


Authors. 


D'llaussez 

Hitssi'l 

rkuui|ii>l(1i 

Amali 

Valery 

Miilcbus 

Jolinson's  Cyclopreilia,  (1875) . , 
Applfton's  Cyclopedia,  (1874) 


Xunil.er  of  vol-     Xuiubciof  MSS. 
umes. 


:i5,  000  to  40,  000 
GO,  000 
60,  000 
110,000 
112,  000 
120,  000  j 
150,  000 
125,  COO 


Niiinbor  of  rtis- 
.sertatious,  fu;;i- 
t  i  V  e  publica- 
tions, etc. 


1,080 


BERLIN. 

KOYAL  LIBRARY. 


Scbnabel 

Hassel 

Malchus 

Disinter 

British  Review,  (1827) 

Bailly.  (1833) 

Autlrij 

Guthrie,  by  Langlois 

Aniati 

Ebert 

Villenave 

Schubert 

Wachler 

Wilcken 

Zedlitz 

Johnson's  Cyclopa-dia,  (1875)  . 
Appleton's  Cyclop;utUa,  (1874) 
Petzholdt,  (1874) 


140,  000 
160,  000 
160,  000 
160,000 
160,  000 
ICO,  000 
160,  000 
180,  000 
100,  000 
200.  000 
200,  000 
220,  000 
250,  000 
250,  000 
300,000  to  400,  000 
700,  000 
700,  000 
700,  000 


DRESDEN. 

ROYAL  LIISUARY. 


Schnabel 

200,  000 
220,  000 
220,  000 
220,  000 
240,  000 
250,  COO 
250,  000 
250,  000 
250,  000 
250.  000 
250,  000 
260,  000 
500,  000 
500,  000 
500,  000 

5,000 
2,700 
2,700 
2,700 

Ebert    

150.  OCO 
150,  COO 

Stein 

Villenave 

Duche.sue 

Uassel ^ 

Streit 

4,  000  to  5,  000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 



AndiO 

Malchns 

British  Review,  (1827) 

100  000 

Ci.singer 

Amati 

•Johnson's  C vclopadia,  (1875) 

400  000 

Appleton's  Cyclopa;dia,  (1874) 

Petzholdt,  (1874) 

1 

1 
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ComparaUve  table  of  the  principal  estimates  made  of  the  numher  of  volumes,  etc. —  CoutinnecT. 

BRESLAU. 

UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 


Authors. 


Stein 100,000 

Andru 100,000 

Ebert i  100,000 


Number  of  vol- 
umes. 


British  Review,  (LS27) 

Malchus 

Bailly,  (1833) 

Hassel 

Zedlitz 

Allgemeine  Handlung-Zeitung 

Wachler 

Johnson's  Cyclopsedia,  (1875)... 
Appleton's  Cyclopaedia,  (187-1) . . 
Petzholdt,  (1874) 


100,  000 

100,  000 

100,  000 

115,  000 

130,000to  140,000 

KiO,  000 

200,  000 

340,  000 

350,  000 

340,000    (titles) 


1  Number   of   tlis- 
Xumber  of  ilSS. !     ^ertations,  fngi- 
1 1  ve    publica- 
tions, etc. 


2,300 


GOTTINGEN. 


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 


Amati 

Ebert 

Schubert *. 

Schnabel 

Yillenave 

Streit  

Stein 

Andr6 

British  Review,  (1827) 

Bailly,  (1833) 

Hassel 

Allgemeine  Handlung-Zeitung 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  (1831) 

"Wachler 

Malchus 

Conversations-Lexikon 

Bisinger 

Johnson's  Cyclop.Tdia,  (1875) 

Appleton's  Cyclopa-dia,  (1874) 

Petzholdt,  ( 1874) 


About  200,  000 
200,  000 
200,  000 
200,  000 
200,  000 
240,  000 
240,  000 
280,  000 
280,  000 
280,  000 
295,  000 
300,  000 
300,  000 
300,  000 
300,  000 
300,  000 
300,  000 
400,  000 
400,  000 
400,  000 


5,000 

110,  000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


110,000 
110,000 
110,000 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
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Coiinxiniliir  full!,  ,<i'lh,  /iniicipal  vxtimalcs  madt  of  the  iiumhcr  of  loUimcs,  (Yc— Coutiuucd. 

avolfenuCttel. 

DUCAL  LIUUAKV. 


Authors. 


Schubert,  (1824) 

]$ritish  lleview,  ^1827)  ... 

Bailly,  (1833) 

Stoin,  (1827,  Keisen,  etc.). 
Hassi'l 


Stem 

AiulrO 

EUm  t 

Villcnave 

Strt'it 

15isiiii;er 

Aiuati  

^laU-btis 

Neue  geographische  Ephemeriden,  Weimar. 

JuhnsoD's  (^yclopa-dia,  (1875) 

Applfton's  Cyclopiedia,  (1874) 

Petzholdt,  (1874) 


Xiimhpr  of  vol- 

UIUOS. 


100, 000 
1U9,  000 
109,  000 
120,  000 
190,  000 
190,  000 
190,  000 
190,  000 
190,  000 
200,  000 
200,000  J 
200,  000 
210,  000 
2S0,  000 
250,  000 
200,  000 
250,000  to  300,000 


Number  of  MSS. 


Number  '  of  dis- 
sertatious,  fufii- 
tive  publica- 
tions, etc. 


4,  000 
4,000 


40, 000 
40,  000 


4,500 
4,500 


4,  000  i 
10,000  i- 


40,  000 
100,  000 


FKEIBURG. 

U.NIVF.KSITY   LIBR.VKY. 


llassrl  

19,000 
30,  000 
70.  000 
100,  000 
100,  000 
100,  000 
250,  000 
170,  000 
250,  000 

. 

Malclius 

Ebtrt 

Schubert 

Stein 

Schreiberg  

•lohusou's  Cvclopiedia,  (1875) 

Appletoiis  Cydopitdia,  (1874) 

Petzholdt,  (1874) 

STUTTGAltT. 

KOYAL  LIBKAUY. 


.\iiiati 

30,  000+ 
130,  000 
144,  000 
150,  000 
150,000  to2U0,000 
1(50,000 
170,  000 
170, 000 
170,  000 
180,  000 
200.  000 
200, 000 
200, 000 
200, 000 
180,000 
450,  000 
180,  OOO 

Ebert 

Afalcliiis 

3.  000  to  4,  000 

Wachler 

Meuiiiiinpor 

I'licniumr 

1,800 

Andre 

1  '.aill V.  ( 1833) 

l'>riti.sh  Review,  (1827) 

Villenave 

Hajwel 

I'-isin^er 

Stein 

Streit  

•TohnsonsCvclopffidia,  (187.';) 

-Vppleton  sCvclopiedia,  (1874) 

I'etzboldt,  (1874) 

48  E 
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iJUXIUH. 

CENTRAL  OR  KOYAL  LIliliAUY. 


Authors. 


Xuruber  of  vol- 
umes. 


Xuniber  of  MSS. 


Xiimber  of  dis- 
sertations, fu-ii- 
t  i  V  e  publica- 
tions, etc. 


Author  of  A  Week. in  Munich 

Dibilin 

Tillenave 

Ebert 

Hassel 

British  Keview,  (1627) 

Malcbus 

Baillj',  (1833) 

Amati 

Hohn 

Streit 

Bisinger 

Schnabel 

Duchesne 

D'Haussez 

Wachler 

Johnson's  Cyclopaclia,  (1875)  . . 
Appleton's  Cyclopsdia,  (1874)  . 
Petzholdt,  (1874) , 


250, 
300, 
300, 
300, 
400, 
400, 
400, 
400, 
400, 
400, 
400, 
400, 
400, 
500. 
500, 
600, 
400, 
900, 
400, 


000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000- 

000- 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 


16,  000 


400, 000 


9,000 
9,000 


8,000 
10,  000 
90,  030 


400,  000 


COPENHAGEN. 

ROYAL  LIBRARY. 


Schnabel 

Andre 

Ebert 

Villenave 

Amati 

Hassel 

ilalchns 

Bisinger 

Stein 

British  Review,  (1827) 

WerlauflF 

L  Hertba 

Bailly,  (1833) 

Le  Messager  du  Xord 

Berliner  Nachricliten,  (1825)  . 
Ephemeriden  (AVeimar,  1825) 
Johnson's  Cyclopa-dia,  (1875) . 
Appleton's  Cyclopicdia,  (1874) 


130,  000 
130,  000 
200,  000 
200,  000 -f- 
250,  000 
260,  000 
260,  000 
260,  000 
300,  000 
300,000  to  400,000 
Nearly  400,  000 
400,  000 
400,  000 
500,  000 
500,  000 
500,  000 
500,  000 
550,  000 


Many . 
Many . 


3,000 


Many. 


Many . 


A  largo  number. 
A  large  number. 
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OXFORD. 

IIOIII.EIAN    I.IIIKAUV. 


Autliors. 


I  Number  of  vol- 
I  umes. 


Bisiniier 

Mei<liii«:er 

Haendcl 

Quarterly  Review,  (1626) 

Ebert 

Villenave 

Ualchas 

B»iUy,(lg33) 

British  Review,  (18-27) 

Stein 

Andre 

Cannabich , 

Conversations-Lexikon 

Scbnabel 

Oxford  Guide 

Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,  (1875)  . 
Appleton's  Cyclopsedia,  (1874) 


130,  000 
130,  000 
180,  000 
2U0, 000  + 
300,  000 
3U0,  000 
•100,  000 
400,  000 
400,  000 
500,  000 
500,  000 
500,  000 
500, 000 
700,  000 

(*) 
330,  000 
310, 000 


XumbiTolMSS. 


20, 000 

17,000(?) 


25,  000 
25,000 


Number  of  dis- 
sertations, fiigi- 
t  i  V  e  publica- 
tions, etc. 


25,000 
25,000  to  30,000 


30,000 
30,  000 
30,  000 

30,  000 


EDINBURGH. 

advocates'   LIIiRAKY. 


Haasel 

Ebert 

Ualchus 

British  Review,  (18:27) 

Btllly,  (1833) 

Meidinger 

Htendfcl,  (1827) 

Chamber 

Stark 

yiT.  de  Nafry 

'"hnson's  Cjclop.Tdia,  (1875)  . 
Appleton's  Cyclopjedia,  (1874) 


30,000  I 

,i0,  000 

70.  000 

About  80,000 

80,  000 

100,  000 

120,  000 

120,  000 

l.iO,  000 

150,  000 

300, 000 

300,  000 


1,600 
1,600 


•The  author  of  the  New  Pocket  Companion  for  Oxford,  published  in  that  city  by  Cook,  in  1802,  thus 
expresses  himself  concerning  this  library  :  "  It  contains  more  books  than  any  other  library  in  Europe 
•  \"<'ept  the  Vatican."    We  quote  this  statement  because  it  is  probably  the  original  source  of  the  error 

I  more  than  one  celebrated  .statistician  and  geographer,  whose  opinion  has  been  slavishly  followed  by 

.<■  compilers  of  abridgments  and  statistical  tables. 
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EDIXBUKGH. 

UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 


Authors. 

Xuniber  of  vol-    >;„^i,^.r  of  MSS. 
umes. 

Number  of   dis- 
sertatious,  fugi- 
t  i  V  e    publica- 
tions, etc. 

Bailly,  (1833) 

About  50,  000 
50,  000 
50,  000 
50,  000 
50,  000 
50,  000 
'  .'iO,000  + 
50. 000  + 
50,  000  + 
CO,  000 
70,  000 
70,  000 
70,  000 
130,  000 
130,  000 

, 



British  Koview,  (1827) 

Some 

Eboit 

( 

:::::::;:;::::::::::::::::::;:] 

Huot 

' 

Stark 

...w 

Mr.  do  Najry 

1 

J 

1 

ST.  PETEKSBURG. 

IMPERIAL   LIBRARY. 


Bisinger 80,  000  to  ."JOO,  000 

Stein 240,  000 

Malchus j  300,  000 

Hassel \  300,000 

Cannabicli  .   1  300,  000 

Andrt! i  300,  00!i 

Sclinabcl !  300, 000 

Bulletin,  (1828) |  300,000 

Stein,  (1825) '  300,000 

Schnitzler  300,000 

Johnson's  C.vclopsijdia,  (1875) 1,100,000 

Appletonis  Cyclopa;dia,  (1874) 1,100,000 


11,000 
11,000 
12,  000 

12,  000 

13,  000 


DLsbeartened  by  this  .snrprisiug  disparity  of  opinion,  we  have  more  than  once  l)e«j 
upon  the  point  of  abandoning  so  difficnlt  a  snbjoct;  bat  regretting  the  considerab 
auionnt  of  time  spent  in  these  investigations,  we  exerted  ourselves  to  complete  theii 
We  even  tried  to  go  back  to  the  source  of  these  different  estimates  ;  and  we  hope  >  j^Ji'^ 
bave  found  it  in  the  causes  indicated  in  the  paper  already  mentioned.  j1 

What  was  true  of  the  po[)ulatiou  of  states  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  ccntir 
J8  still  true  of  this  portion  of  comparative  statistics.     Only  approximate  data  ex 
concerning  even  the  best  knowa  libraries  ;  the  most  contradictory  estimates  are  mai 
as  to  the  richness  of  all  the  others.     National  writers  sometimes  repeat,  without  a 
criticism  whatever,  the  extravagant  verbal  or  written  estimates  of  an  unscrnpult^fl 
librarian,  who  thinks  he  adds  to  the  fame  of  the  collection  intrusted  to  his  charge 
exaggerating  the  number  of  volumes  it  contains;  sometimes  they  repeat  traditi(W| 
estimates  which  liave  descended  from  father  to  son,  nearly  always  the  most  erroneo 
sometimes,  actuated  by  excessive  conceit,  and  relying  upon  approximate  calculati 
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which  they  havo  tliomsolves  made  upon  erroneous  bases,  thoy  bohlly  tax  witli  if^norance 
or  incorrectness  the  careful  writer  who,  after  havin<;  examined  all  concernin};  tlie  same 
library  which  has  boeu  written  by  his  other  learned  compatriots,  or  by  onli<fhtened 
strunjjers  who  bave  visited  the  collection,  ventures  to  express  an  opinion  diflfereut 
from  their  own.  There  are  only  too  many  scholars  who,  unacquainted  with  the  varied 
information  which  the  preparation  of  statistics  demands,  accustomed  to  accept  as  cor' 
rect  the  erroneous  estinuites  which  fill  all  the  {jeof^raphies,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias, 
statistical  tables,  and  many  and  many  a  work  which  passes  for  a  classic,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  reject  as  erroneous  diflerinjjj  valuations  which  are  oflicial  estimates,  obtained  by 
means  of  special  retpiest,  or  in  many  otlier  ways,  the  results  of  lonji;  and  wearisome 
investij^ations  obtained  by  some  statisticians  or  travelers  as  capable  as  they  are  con- 
scientious. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  astonishing  disparity  of  opinion  is  undoubtedly 
the  difterent  manner  of  calculating  the  literary  wealth  of  the  same  library.  One 
author  will  count  only  the  printed  books  ;  another  adds  to  these  the  number  of  manu- 
scripts ;  a  third  reduces  to  a  certain  number  of  volumes  the  dissertatious,  pamphlets, 
and  fugitive  pieces  which  are  preserved  separately  in  pasteboards  or  bound  into  volumes, 
which  the  first  entirelj'  excluded  from  his  estimate  ;  a  fourth  adds  in  the  same  way  a 
certiiin  number  of  volumes  for  engravings,  maps,  and  plans,  which,  not  forming  part 
of  any  work,  could  not  be  included  among  the  printed  books  ;  a  fifth,  looking  upon  all 
the  dissertations,  pamphlets,  and  fugitive  pieces  as  so  numy  volumes,  thinks  he  should 
add  their  number  to  that  of  the  printed  books  contained  in  the  library ;  by  which 
means  he  greatly  increases  the  aggregate  of  volumes ;  finally,  there  will  be  still 
another,  who  subtracts  from  the  total  number  of  volumes  all  duplicates,  (.e.,  which 
belong  to  works  already  counted  in  the  mass  of  printed  books.  These  ditferent 
methods  of  calculation,  and  some  others  that  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention  here, 
should  uot  be  confounded  with  those  previously  considered,  which  are  the  princi- 
pal source  of  the  errors  propagated  by  worthy  travelers  and  scholars,  but  which  the 
negligence  or  even  ignorance  of  some  geographers  does  not  hesitate  to  reproduce  in 
their  works. 

Almost  the  same  thing  has  happened  concerning  the  wealth  of  libraries  which  has 
raken  place  in  the  case  of  the  population  of  certain  large  cities  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
where  the  census  returns  made  now  or  the  criticisms  of  competent  judges  have  re- 
duced the  millions  of  inhabitants  to  a  few  hundred  thousand.  The  catalogues  of  some 
libraries,  also,  which  have  recently  been  prepared,  or  examinations  of  the  collections 
made  by  travelers  familiar  with  statistics  or  by  the  librarians  themselves,  have 
treated,  as  they  deserved,  these  gross  estimates  and  absurd  exaggerations  (which, 
however,  still  disfigure  justly  celebrated  works)  in  reducing  by  one-third,  one-half,  or 
even  nine-tenths  the  number  of  volumes  it  was  generally  agreed  to  assign  them. 

Before  the  revolution  nearly  everybody  in  France  estimated  at  300,000  or  even 
."i0(i,O00  volumes  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  A  judicious  bibliographer,  the  late  M.  Bar- 
bier,  had  reduced  it  to 200,000  volumes,  (in  the  xVnuuaire  administratif  et  statistique  du 
departement  de  la  Seine  for  the  year  Xtll,  1805.)  But  already  the  learned  librarian  at 
that  very  time,  M.  Van  Praet,  having  in  1791  counted  one  by  one  the  volumes  then 
i-mbraced  in  the  collection,  had  found  only  ir)2,86S,  of  which  2:1,243  were  of  folio, 
41,37:5  of  (inarto,  and  88,2.52  of  octavo  and  smaller  sizes. 

The  author  of  an  able  article  on  the  library  of  the  city  of  Lyons  not  long  since  re- 
duced to  90,000  volumes  the  100,000,  110,000,  and  120,000  that  for  several  years  some 
l>eo[de  have  been  pleased  and  still  choose  to  accord  it. 

We  had  always  heard  that  the  St.  Mark  Library  at  Venice  had  150,000  volumes. 
We  thought  we  approached  the  truth  in  placing  the  figure  at  90,000  in  1822  in  the 
Statistique  du  Portugal ;  but  on  returning  to  Venice  in  the  same  year,  we  were  assured 
by  the  learned  librarian,  the  Abb6  Bettio,  that  it  did  not  then  .count  more  than  6.5,000 
volumes  and  5,000  manuscripts.     It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  we  see 
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statisticians  still  assigning  it  in  l-'S^  a  number  of  volumes  more  than  double  tbat 
wbich  it  possesses. 

Tbe  ordinary  estimates  agreed  in  placing  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  private 
library  of  George  III,  given  by  George  IV  to  the  British  Museum,  at  150,000  aud  even 
200,000  ;  an  examination  has  just  reduced  this  number  to  65,000  volumes. 

Mr.  Schubert,  professor  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  who  has  made  long  investi- 
gations of  this  subject,  aud  who  has  visited  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe  in  the 
capacity  both  of  a  learned  man  aud  a  distinguished  statistician,  assured  us  in  1824,  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  to  Paris,  (citing  as  authority  Mr.  Reuss,  the  principal  librarian  at 
Gottingen,)  that  this  magnificent  establishment,  generally  agreed  to  contain  300,000 
volumes,  really  counted  few  beyond  200,000. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  ridiculous,  not  to  say  absurd,  exaggerations  found  in  de- 
servedly noted  works  about  the  mimber  of  volumes  of  the  Vatican  Library  at  Roiu.- 
and  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  ? 

Wiiat  should  one  think  of  the  geographical  aud  statistical  knowledge  of  a  learn^ 
naturalist  who,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Precis  de  Malte-Brun,  published  in  1829, 
says,  page  Gil,  that  "  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  the  Vatican, 
contains  more  books  than  any  other  in  Europe  ;"  and  who,  in  18o2,  page  78  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  second  edition  of  the  same  work,  repeats  that  "  the  Bodleian  Library, 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  the  Vatican,  aud  the  Bibliothcniue  du  Eoi,  at  Paris,  cou- 
tains  more  books  than  any  other  in  Europe." 

As  early  as  the  year  1822,  in  our  Statistical  essay  on  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  guided 
by  the  ashistance  of  a  learned  bibliographer,  we  corrected  these  exaggerations  in  esti- 
mating the  iirst  library  at  only  60,000  printed  books  and  60,000  (?)  manuscripts  ;  aud 
in  assigning  to  the  three  united  libraries  (Bodleian,  Radclif,  and  Christ  College)  be- 
longing to  the  University  of  Oxford  only  400,000  volumes  aud  30,000  manuscripts.  We 
were  gratified  to  see  this  last  estimate  adopted  by  M.  de  Malchus,  although  the  learned 
statistician,  always  so  scrupulous  about  his  quotations,  forgot  to  mention  the  source 
whence  he  obtained  his  estimate,  widely  ditiereut  as  it  Avas  from  all  which  had  pre- 
viously been  made  of  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  celebrated  Bodleian  Library.  The 
researches  we  have  since  undertaken,  and  the  facts  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  have 
proved  to  us  that  we  were  not  far  from  the  truth.  Notwithstanding  the  imposing 
name  of  Ebert,  who  in  1823  allowed  it  300,000  printed  volumes  and  25,000  manuscripts; 
notwithstanding  the  400,000  printed  volumes  and  the  25,000  to  30,000  manuscripts  that 
were  assigned  it  in  1827,  by  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  able  article  ou  the  principal 
libraries  of  Europe,  reproduced  in  the  British  Review  of  the  same  yeai\  we  continue  to 
accord  to  the  Bodleian  Library  only  about  200,000  volumes  and  25,000  manuscripts.  In 
support  of  our  view  we  cite  the  authority  of  the  learned  H^'udel,  who,  in  1827,  gave  it 
only  180,000  printed  volumes  and  17,000  manuscripts,  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  which, 
in  1826,  placed  the  number  at  200,000.  We  will  add,  that  M.  de  Nagy  —  a  distinguished  ; 
mathcm.-itician,  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pliihidelphia,  and  librarian  ' 
of  Count  Caroly  —  who,  as  a  savant,  visited  all  the  principal  libraries  of  Southern  Ger-  | 
many,  of  France,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  aud  of  the  United  States,  accords  it  only  ] 
about  this  number,  in  a  note  -on  this  subject  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  favor  us.  1 

Witliiii  the  past  two  years  the  statistics  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  tbe  i 
in'iacipal  European  libraries  have  been  published  in  this  coantry  in  two 
different  works,  each  generally  regarded  and  consalted  as  a  standard 
authority.  A  comparison  of  these  statistics  proves  that  the  startling 
differences  shown  by  M.  Balbi  forty  years  ago  have  not  entirely  disap-  j 
peared.  The  following  are  examples,  the-names  of  the  libraries  and  the 
number  of  volumes  in  each  as  given  by  both  being  shown  : 
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Aiijrsbmf:.  City  Liliniry 100,000  150,000 

Cuiiibridjio,  riiivcrsity  Library 2r)0,  000  400,000 

Fnuikfort,  City  Library 100,000  150,000 

iMvibnrs,  i:iiiv(>r,sity  Library 170,000  250,000 

i;i)tba,  Ducal  Library 150,000  240,000 

Ilrtinburs.  City  Library 200,000  300,000 

Leii»zig,  City  Library 100,000  170,000 

Leipzi;:,  University  Library 200,000  350,000 

Munich,  Royal  Library 400,000  900,000 

That  is  to  say,  in  reporting^  the  statistics  of  nine  libraries,  these  two 
autl'.orities  do  not  agree  Avithin  1,'24:0,0()0  volumes. 

Taking  as  the  basis  a  list  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  re- 
ported as  numbering  10,000  volumes  or  more  in  1875,  the  following  table 
bas  been  prepared  sliowing  the  number  of  volumes  each  contained  at 
the  several  periods  named,  gathered  from  the  best  available  sources. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  statistics  of  any  period  are  complete, 
tbougli  it  may  be  reasonably  claimed  that  those  for  the  year  1875  are 
nearly  so.  So  little  was  known  respecting  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  com- 
pelled to  answer  au  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Parliament 
for  information  respecting  them,  as  follows  : 

Department  of  State, 
Wanhingion,  July  J 8,  1850. 
I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  inform  you  that  soon  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Cramptou's 
note  (soliciting  "  certain  authentic  information  with  regard  to  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States")  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  particular  informatiou  desired 
but  without  success  ;  and  that,  with  every  disposition  to  do  so,  the  Department  finds 
lihat  it  has  no  means  of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  Her  Majesty's  government  in  this  re- 
elect. 

J.  M.  CLAYTOX. 

It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  attempt  to  gather  the 
statistics  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  census  of  1850  was  the 
discovery  of  our  inability  to  answer  the  inquiry  referred  to  above.     In 

\.  the  census  of  1860,  and  again  in  that  of  1870,  the  statistics  of  public 
libraries  were  included  and  publislied  in  the  returns.    Kespecting  the 

j  value  of  these  statistics,  General  F.  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the 
Xintb  Census,  remarks:^ 

The  statistics  of  libraries  have  never  been  very  creditable  to  the  census  of  the 
United  States.  Such  improvement  as  was  practicable  with  the  machinery  provided 
for  the  collection  of  these  statistics  lias  been  eftected  at  the  ninth  census,  and  the  re- 
snlts  will  be  found  in  the  table  following  in  comparison  with  the  published  results  of 
1860;  but  no  great  amount  of  complacency  will  be  experienced  upon  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  figures.  The  fact  is,  the  machinery  of  the  census  under  existing  pro- 
visions of  law,  defective  as  it  is  in  many  particulars,  is  less  adapted  to  work  out  correct 
results  in  this  matter  of  the  statistics  of  libraries  than  in  any  other  use  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

In  1860,  there  were  returned,  of  all  kinds,  27,7.30  libraries,  containing  13,316,379  vol- 

'  Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States:  Population  and  Social  Statistics,  p.  472. 
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umes.  Of  these,  S,149  were  returned  as  private  libraries,  containing  in  the  aggregate 
4,766,235  volumes,  but  for  some  reason,  inexplicable  at  this  date,  8,140  of  these  libraries, 
containing  4,711,635  volumes,  were  iucorporatetl  in  the  published  table  with  public  libra- 
ries, while  the  nine  remaining  private  libraries,  containing  54,600  volumes,  were  incor- 
porated in  the  libraries  of  schools  and  colleges  ;  as  appears  by  notes  to  the  table  follow- 
ing, verified  by  reference  to  pages  502  and  505  of  the  volume  on  Mortality  and  Miscel- 
laueous  Statistics  for  the  Eighth  Census. 

Except  in  1849-50  by  Jewett,  in  1857-53  by  Rliees,  and  in  18GS-G9 
by  "Wiusor,  no  systematic  attempt  to  localize,  classify,  and  cotnbino  the 
statistics  of  all  our  public  libraries  was  made  until  1870,  in  which  year 
the  Bureau  of  Education  adopted  a  plan  which  has  been  steadily  pur- 
sued to  the  present  time.  Xot  all  the  libraries  reported  at  any  period 
named  are  included,  because  some,  though  still  existing,  do  not  yet 
number  10,000  volumes,  and  others  have  ceased  to  exist  as  distinct 
libraries. 

The  statistics  for  183(3  have  been  adopted  from  the  American  Almanac 
for  the  year  1837,  article  Public  Libraries. 

For  the  statistics  of  the  year  1816,  recourse  was  had  to  a  paper  read 
before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  in  1816  by  Edward  Edwards, 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  published  in  volume  XI  of  the  Statistical 
Journal. 

For  the  year  1819,  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  late  Prof.  C.  C. 
Jewett,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  published  in  1851,  have 
been  used.^ 

For  the  year  1856,  statistics  are  presented  from  two  sources,  Triib- 
ner's  Bibliographical  Guide  to  American  Literature,  published  at  Lou- 
don in  1859,  and  the  American  Almanac ;  for  1857-58,  Rhees's  Manual 
of  American  Libraries,  i^ublished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1859. 

An  article  by  A.  R.  Spoftbrd,  Librarian  of  Congress,  in  the  National 
Almanac  for  1861,  furnished  statistics  for  the  year  1863.  The  data  for 
these  returns  were  procured  by  Mr.  Spofitord,  as  far  as  practicable,  by 
correspondence  with  the  officers,  of  libraries,  though  of  course  at  that 
time  it  was  impracticable  to  obtain  reports  from  many  of  the  Southern 
States. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the  statistics  of  college  libraries  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Almanac  did  not  include  students'  libraries, 
which  are  contained  in  the  reports  for  1875,  and  therefore  the  com- 
jiarison  between  the  two  dates  must  be  made  with  some  allowance  as 
to  that  class  of  libraries. 

In  1868-69,  Justin  Winsor,  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
bi-ary,  collected  valuable  statistics  respecting  the  public  libraries  of  this 
country  and  Europe,  which  were  published  in  the  seventeenth  annual 
report  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  of  which  use  has  been  made. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1874  are  taken  from  a  table  in  the  new 


'Notices  of  Public  Libraries,  etc.,  Smithsonian  Reports,  Washington,  1851. 
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edition  of  Apploton's  Cyclopnedia,  which  professes  to  incliule  all  public 
libraries  iminbering  25,000  voliiines  or  more,  and  no  others.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  hi^h  average  shown  for  each  library  under  that  year. 

The  figures  in  the  next  to  the  last  column,  1875,  are  copied  from  the 
statistics  published  in  the  Chronique  du  journal  general  de  I'imprimerie 
et  de  la  librairie,  Paris,  February  5,  187G,  and,  are  said  to  include  "  the 
principal  public  libraries  of  the  United  States,"  and  purport  to  have 
been  gathered  by  a  "  statistician  of  Xew  York."  These  statistics  are 
amusing  from  their  insufficiency  and  inaccuracy,  but  it  is  painful  to 
reflect  that  they  have  been  put  forth  where  their  sufficiency  and  accu- 
racy will  probably  not  be  often  questioned. 
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Table  showing  the  size,  at  different  times,  of  American  public  Vthrarit 


4 


Place. 


Alabama . . 
California  . 


(Jotiuicticnt . 


Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columliia 


Florida . . 
Georgia  . 


Illinois . 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Kame  of  librarv. 


.^[ontgomery 

.Oakland 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco  . . . 
San  Francisco  . . . 
San  Francisco  . . . 
San  Francisco  ... 
San  Francisco  . . . 
San  Francisco  . . . 

Santa  Clara 

Vallejo 

.  Hartford ." . . . 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Middletown 

Middletown 

New  Haven 

Kew  Haven 

Waterbury 

.Dover 

"Wilmington 

.Georgetown 

Washington 

■Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

AVashington 

Washington 

Washington 

.  Tallahassee 

.Athens 

Atlanta 

^lacon  

.Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Evanston 

Springfield 

Urhana 

. Crawfordsvillo . . . 

Groencastlo 

Iudianai)olis 

Indianapolis 

Kotre  Dame 

Viucennes  ........ 

..Dee  Moines 


State  

Universitj-  of  California 

State 

Law 

Mechanics'  Institute 

Mercantile 

Odd  Fellows 

Pacific 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

Vallejo 

Historical  Society 

State 

Trinity  College 

Watkinson  Reference 

Young  Men's  Institute 

Berkeley  Divinity  School 

Wesleyan  University 

Tale  College 

Young  Men's  Institute 

Silas  Bronson 

State 

Institute 

Georgetown  College 

Attorney-General's  Office 

City,  (Y.M.C.  A.) :... 

Congress 

Department  of  State 

Department  of  War 

Gonzaga  College 

House  of  Representatives 

Howard  University 

Patent  Office 

Surgeon-General's  Office 

United  States  Senate 

State  

University  of  Georgia 

State 

Mercer  University 

Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary 

Public 

University 

Northwestern  University 

State .* 

Industrial  University 

Wabash  College 

Indiana  Asbiiry  University 

Public 

State 

University 

Diocesan 

State 


1828 
1«69 
3850 


1855 
1653 
1854 
1859 
18.55 
1851 
18.50 
1825 
1854 
1824 
1858 
1838 
18.55 
1833 
1700 
1826 
1870 
1832 
1857 
1791 
1853 
1811 
1802 
1789 
1832 
1858 
1789 
1869 
1839 
1805 
1852 
1845 
1831 
1835 
1840 
1869 
1872 
1855 
1656 


1868 
1833 
1837 
1^,72 
1825 
1843 


1838 


American 
Almanac. 


1836. 


4,500 


3,000 
25,  500 


12,  000 


24,  500 


7,500 


Edwards 


1846. 


8,000 


11,  000 
34,  500 


25,  000 


28,  000 


13, 000 


Jjihrarij  licports  and  tStaiistics. 

irhkh,  ill  ld7l-7r>,  lutmhcnd  each  10,000  rohimcH  or  more. 
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„  ...              Anmrioau 
.Tewett.     Trubner.  j   ^^^^^^^^ 

Rhocs. 

Spofford. 

Wlnsor. 

Appleton. 

Chronique. 

This  report. 

1849. 

lti56. 

1857-58. 

186.3. 

1868-G9. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 



14,000 

1                    1 

.'   1 .__  1. 

13,  600 

11,500 

1 

34, 000 

37,  000 

12,  500 



2,  000 
10,  200 
5,000 

24, 108 

17,  000 

25, 000 

38,  000 
26,  000 

41,  563 

20,  000 

26,  883 

12,  000 

11,000 

8,000 

10,  000 

12,  000 

7  000 



8,000 
C,  000 
6,000 

12,  000 

16,  000 

12,  000 

12, 000 

1>,  OOo 

13,  000 

15, 000 

44, 500 
26,  000 

24,  000 

26,  788 

10,000 

13,500 

11,611 

14,  373 

19,  238 

24,  000 

16,  000 

11.  123 

11,  800 
60,  000 
8,000 

13,  000 
63,  500 

12,  350 

66,  000 

7,769 

17,000 
50,  000 

25,  500 

26,  000 

.■50,  481 

66,  000 
10,  000 

100,  000 

114,200 

3,800 



10,  000 

13,  000 
30,  000 

20,  000 

•1,000 

4,000 

5,000 

26,  000 

11,000 

7,589 

11,  000 

96,100 

28,  000 

36,  000 

26,  000 

31,  000 

32,  268 

12,  000 

5,000 

5,350 
60,  000 
20,  000 
11,000 



13,  000 

63,  000 

a2fi,  000 

3,500 

10,  000 

82,  775 
18,  000 

12,  000 
230,  000 

15,  000 

50,000 

175,  000 

261,  000 

300, 000 

17,000 

29, 000 

7,000 

13, 000 

10,  000 

12,  000 

14,  000 

...   .              1 

50,  000 

25,  000 

12.5,  000 

10  700 

6,000 

8,  856 

13, 788 

25,  000 
38,  000 

21,  000 

23, 000 
40,  000 
25  000 

i 

' 

2.  000 

11,200 

I,':',  000 

1 

6,500 
18,000 
6,000 
5,500 



10,  000 

lU,  267 

12, 000 

1 

27,  600 

1 

20,  000 
12,  000 
15,  000 
48  100 

3.000 

5,500 

40,  000 

'"■ 

1,  000 

2.  030  . 
4,000 

.... 

18,  000 
33  000 

26,000    

4,000 

42,  000 

10,  600 
10,  482 

6,100 

6,400           7, -111 

4,  Olio           a,  959 

t 

2,  700 

10,  400 



17,  000 

7,000 

8,700 

20,  000 
2,  50O 

14,000 
4,  881 

25,000 

25,000 

12,  500 

10,641 

10,  000 

12,  000 

-     i 

12,  000 

1,600 

1,070 

11.000 

14,0C0 

olnchulinj;  12,000  volumes  in  Copyright  Library. 
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Tah'te  showing  the  sise,  at  different  times,  of  American  puhlic  libraries  which, 


Place. 


Kansas Topeka 

Kentucky Danville 

Frankfort 

Lexington 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Louisiana Baton  Eouge 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 

Maine Augusta 

Bangor 

Bangor 

Brunswick 

Portland 

Water  ville 

Maryland Annapolis 

Annapolis 


Massachusetts  . 


Baltimore. .. 
Baltimore... 
Baltimore... 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore... 

Baltimore 

Hagerstown . 
AVoodstock  . 

.Amlier.st 

Andover 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Brookline... 
Cambridge . . 

Concord  

Fall  River  . . 
Fitchburg  . . 
Haverhill . . . 
Lawrence . . . 

Lowell 

Lowell 


Name  of  library. 


State 

Theological  Seminary 

State  

Kentucky  University 

Library  Association 

Public 

State  University 

Libraire  de  la  Famille 

Louisiana  State 

Public  School  and  Lyceum 

State ^ 

Mechanics'  Association 

Theological  Seminary 

Bo wdoin  College 

Institute  and  Public 

Colby  University 

Naval  Academy. 

Louisiana  State    > 

ArchiepiscoiJal , 

Loyola  College 

Maryland  Historical  Society 

Maryland  Institute 

Mercantile -i . 

Odd  Fellows' 

Peabody  Institute , 

St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary- 

College  of  St.  James 

"Woodstock  College 

Amherst  College 

Theological  Seminary 

American  Acad'y  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Athenajum 

Congregational 

General  Theological 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

Library  Society 

Loring's  Private  Circulating 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society... 

Mercantile 

N.  E.  Historic-Genealogical  Society. 

Public 

Social  Law 

Society  of  Natural  History 

State 

Public 

Harvard  University 

Public 

Public \ 

Public 

Public 

Public 

City 

Middlesex  Mechanics'  Association  . . 


o  B 


1857 
1853 
1821 
1865 
1833 
1871 
1860 
1872 
1813 
1844 
1832 
1828 
1820 
1802 
1867 
1813 
1845 
1826 


1853 
1844 
1847 
18.39 
1840 
1857 
1791 
1842 
1869 
1821 
1807 
1780 
1807 
1853 
1860 
1815 
1794 
1859 
1791 
1820 
1845 
1852 
1804 
1831 
1826 
1857 
1638 
1851 
1860 
1859 
1874 
1872 
1844 
1825 


American 
Almanac. 


1836. 


Edwards. 


4,000 
12, 000 


6,000 
10,  000 


12,  000 


10,  550 
13,  000 


29, 100 


10,  000 


47,  500 


7,000 
24, 860 


7,000 


12,  000 


15, 000 

18,  000 

6,000 

35, 000 


11,000 


6,000 
5,000 


5,757 
68, 500 


Lihranj  lu'ports  (ind  Slatisflcs. 

Ill  i^'i  i-'f>,  liumbend  each  10,000  volumes  or  more  —  Couliiiucil. 
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Jewel  t 

Triibner. 

1 

American 
Almanac. 

Bhees.   { 

Spoffoid. 

Winsor. 

Appleton. 

Cbronique. 

This  report. 

1840. 

185( 

. 

1857-58.  i 

1863. 

1 

1&G8-69. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

7,000 
2,000 
10,000 
22,000 
11,000 

' 

10,  500 



1 

10,000 

8.  500 
14.000 

30,  000 

14,000 

12,  000 
14,  000 

12.  934 

1 

16,  000 

i 

30, 000 

50,  000 

1,000 

15, 000 

25,  000 

7  000 

9,  000 

14,020 
10,  000  1 

7,600  ' 

2,  000  1 
10,  200 
26,  .520 

8,550 
4  id,  000 

7,500 
20,  000 

14,000 
12,  000 
12,000  j 

13,000 
15,  700 

1 

26, 000 

21,  832 

10,000 
9,000 

\            16, 000 

12,  500 

30, 030 

28, 000 

31, 000. 
11,  000 

25,  000 

1 

13,  737 

7  500 

10,300 
28,460 

7,000 
29,370  1 

15,  000 

24,  7jO 

()  no 

16,  662 

35,  000 

35,  860 

15,  644 

8,834 

10,  000 

14, 100 

17, 678 

15,  Olio 

19.  lUO 

20,  000 

40, 000 

40,  000 

<           10, 000 

19,  COO 
17,  400 

11,  000 
14,060 

12,  584 

21,  500 

16  770 

17,  000 
16.  001) 
19, 000 
13,000 



15,  000 

• 

16,  433 

9,000 

13,  500 

22,  072 

27,  300 

26,  000 
21,126 

31,032 

19,  835 

34,  588 

,56,  000 

57,  458 

15,  000 

10,  000 
5,200 

13,  000 
8,970 

10,  000 

15,  000 

3,500 



11,000 

.1            18,000 

13  700 

14,540 

23,749 

9,050 

20,  500 
21,259 

20,  000 
26,  649 
10.000 
70,  000 
4,050 

21,  000 
25,  000 
10,  000 
80, 000 

24, 286 
29,  000 

29,  000 
32,  800 

.1           38, 533 

20  249 

34,000 

8, 000 

1   

16,  000 

51,000 

100,  000 

'        8, 000 

103,000 

'        200, 000 

10.5,  000 

1 

22,  895 

1  

1 

1 

12,  000 

40,  OOC 

11.669 

13,  900 

14,  395 

13,  000 

16,  075 

500 

70.  000 

5,  600 

6,  000 
21.000 

112,478 

;        2, 500- 

i 

19,  000 

i           .   ... 

25,  000 

10,  000 

7.000 

7,700 
9,859 

16,  000 
21, 000 

IB,  500 
19, 555 

23,  000 

7,059 

1 

23,  OOC 

)              21, 500 

1,500 

1 

1 

12,337 

110,  563 

1     153, 000 

260,  500 

183,  001 
10,  OOC 

)  j          299,869 

3.000 

)  '            13,000 

3,500 

4.200 
10,  400 

i' 

i       12, 000 
29,  000 
10,  000 

;    118, 000 

5,  584 

'        5, 033 

7,500 

10,  000 

7,400 

21, 000 

35,  000 

32,  OOC 

)              37, 000 

IC.  669 

86. 20O 

89,  000 

101,250 

140,000 

200,  000 

1        150, 00 

)             227, 650 
10,601 

12.  7.54 

11.000 

1,  288 

1,800 

i       11,000 

6.  630 

1 

20,  000 

i 

13,  328 

7.  492 

11,785 

•| 

j       13, 821 

17.539 

.-.,  380 

12,782 
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Table  showing  the  size,  at  different  times,  of  American  public  libraries  which, 


Place. 


Massachusetts .  ■ 


Michigan. 


Minnesota. 


Mississippi . 
Missouri  ... 


Nebraata 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 


New  York. 


■  -Lynn 

Medford 

New  Bedford 

Newhuryport 

Newton 

Newton 

Northampton 

Peabody 

Pittsfleld 

Salem 

Salem 

Springfield  .. 

Taunton 

Wellesley 

"Williamstown .  .. 

"Worcester 

Worcester 

Worcester    

.Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Lansing 

..Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

..Jackson 

.Columbia 

Jefienson  City 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

.Lincoln 

.Concord 

Ilanover 

iLinchester 

Portsmouth 

.!Madison 

Newark 

New  Brunswick.. 

New  Brunswick.. 

Princeton 

Princeton 

Kod  Bank 

Trenton 

.Albany  

Albany 

Auburn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 


Name  of  library. 


Public 

Tufts  College 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Theological  Institution 

Public 

Peabody  Institute 

Berkshire  Athenreum 

Athenseum 

Essex  Institute 

City  Library  Association 

Public 

Wellesley  College 

Williams  College 

American  Antiquarian  Socrety 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Public 

University  of  Michigan 

Public 

Toung  Men's  Society 

State 

University  of  Minnestoa 

State  .  

State ■... 

University  of  Missouri 

State 

College  of  the  Christian  Brothers. . 

Public  School 

St.  Louis  Mercantile 

University  of  St.  Louis 

State 

State 

Dartmouth  College 

City 

Athen.Tum 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Library  Association 

Ilutgers  College 

Theological  Seminary  Kef.  Church. 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Theological  Seminary  Pres.  Church 

Shrewsbury  Model  School 

State 

State 

Young  Men's  Association 

Theological  Seminary 

Brooklyn  Heights  Female  Seminary. 

Ea.stern  District  School 

Hawkins'  (Private  Circulating) 

Long  Island  Historical  Society 

Mercan  tile ■ 


1862 
1854 
1853 
1854 
1870 
1826 
1860 
1853 
1871 
1810 
1848 
1857 
1866 
1875 
1793 
1812 
1843 
1859 
1841 
1865 
1833 
1828 
1869 
1849 
1838 
1840 
1833 
I860 
1865 
1846 
1829 
1856 
1818 
1770 
1854 
1817 
1867 
1847 
1770 
1784 
1750 
1821 
1873 
1796 
1818 
1833 


American 
Almanac. 


1,800 


,6,  200 
12,  000 


Edwards. 


isn 

1835 
1866 
1848 
1863 
1857 


7,500 


14,  500 


6,500 


11,  000 
7,000 


4,500 


7,500 
13,  000 


7,900 


16, 500 
6,000 


9,000 


12,500 
7,000 


12,000 


5.000 


i 


Llbranj  llvports  (iiid  Sfati.stics. 

in  l~r4-7u,  niiinbtnd  each  10,000  vohimrs  or  more  —  Contimiod. 
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Jevrett. 

Trilbner. 

American 
Almanac. 

Rheea. 

SpoflTonl. 

"Winsor. 

Appleton. 

Cbroniqne. 

This  report. 

1S49. 

1856. 

1857-58. 

1863. 

1868-69. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

3,300 
12,  000 
8,  493 

10, 672 

14,  000 

19,  808 
16  000 

3,  700 

16,  000 
10,  500 

21,000 
13,  000 

1,800 
11,000 

5,000 
13,  300 

3,300 
13,  455 

30,000 

23,000 
13,  261 

31  000 

16,218 
10,  088 
13,  000 

0.000 

5,500 

10,  325 

3,000 

11,544 
12,  125 

10,  474 
16,505 
18,000 

1,340 
12.  000 
10.  500 

(    11.000 

12.  750 
4,  272 

12.  800 
20,000 
15, 161 

20, 000 

<     2. 522 

30, 000 
36,  000 

30,  655 

26.  488 
7,995 

30,  000 

36  790 

12,  72R 

10, 000 

10,559 

11,915 

21,  430 

6,500 

16,  355 
6,500 

15,  970 
26,  000 

5,260 
♦      8, 400 

8,700 

10,  076 
32,  861 

12,  000 
50,  000 

27,  500 

18,  000 

55,  000 

00,  497 

4,220 

12,  000 
34,  609 

17,  000 
14,  000 

21,000 
16,  000 
15,  500 
10,  000 
25,  000 

33,  500 
30,  000 
25,  000 

5,000 

6,000 

8,000 

28,  400 

22,  882 

1,815 

• 

3,500 
7,000 

12,  790 
39,  886 

4,400 

7,000 

40,  000 

40,000 

10,  000 

3,000 

5,300 
5,000 
2.825 
4,637 

10,  000 

5,  000 

7,  000 

16,  000 

1,200 

3,500 



• 

15,  078 

4,637 

13,  OOO 

22,  000 

11,  800 

36,  000 
42,  boo 
25,000 

33,  097 

4,  299 

12,  700 

15,  395 

14,800 

23,000 

800 

7,000 

33,  714 

5,314 

8,252 

15,  000 

16,  000 

42,013 

13,  580 

• 

25,  000 

10,  200 
12,  000 

13  133 

4,700 

5.  .">40 
22,  100 

13,  500 

21,900 

31,900 

15,  679 

50,000 

52,  5.50 

13, 100 

15,  300 

■ 

17,  527 

7,284 

8,  C84 

10,  000 

11,  607 

10,  875 

3,000 

7,000 
12,  000 
10,  000 
19,  822 
14,  000 

11,  000 

15,  500 

22,000 

8,000 

12,000 
7,000 
19,  800 
11,000 

ft 

10,614 

26,  000 

16,000 

12,  400 
18,000 

28,500 
25,  000 

41,  500 

9,000 

26,  770 

19,749 

5,000 

7,787 

53,500 

8,  060 

6,000 

20,  OCO 

23,274 

64,296 

76.  000 
11,021 

93,  000 

65.  000 
13,  000 

95,  000 

4.500 

6,740 

6,000 

13,  000 

6,000 

10,  000 

10,000 

10,  000 

1 

17,000 

1 

26,  500 
48,000 

39, 050 

26,  000 

11,400 

17,835 

22,  000 

50,  2.57 
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Tabic  showing  the  size,  at  different  times,  of  American  j^Mjjiic  libraries  tchich, 


Place. 


Xame  of  library. 


Kew  York Brooklyn... 

Brooklyn  ... 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Clinton 

rorclliam 

Geneva  

Hamilton 

Itbaca  

Ithaca 

New  York. . 
New  York.. 
New  York.., 
New  York.. 
New  York. . 
New  York . . 
New  York.., 
New  York. . 
New  York.. 
New  York.. 
New  York . . 
New  York. . 
New  York . . 
New  York . . 
New  Y^'ork. . 
New  York . . 
New  York. . 
New  York.. 
Rochester... 
Rochester... 
Rochester... 
Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 

Troy 


St.  Francis  College 

Youth's  Free , 

Grosvenor 

Young  Men's  Association, 

Hamilton  College 

St.  John's  College , 

Hobart  College 

Madison  Universitj-. ...'.., 

Cornell 

Cornell  University 

American  Geographical  Society. 

American  Institute 

Apprentices' 

Astor 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  College 

Cooper  Union 

Eclectic,  (Private  Circulating) 

Gen.  Theol.  Sem.  Prot.  Episc.  Ch 

Law  Institirte 

Manhattan  College 

Mercantile 

Now  York  Historical  Society 

New  York  Hospital 

New  York  Society , 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Young  Men's  Chri-stian  Association, 
Atheuajura  and  Mechanics'  Asso'n.. 

Theological  Seminary . : , 

University 

Union  College , 

Central 

University 

Young  Men's  Association 

Military  Academy , 


"West  Point  . 
Noith  Carolina Chapel  Hill I  University  of  North  Carolina 

Raleigh '  State 

Trinity 

Ohio Cincinnati  .. 

Cincinnati . . 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland., 
Columbus. 
Dayton 


Delaware 
Gambler . 


Trinity  College 

Lane  Theological  Seminary 
Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary. 

Public 


St.  Xavier  College 

Young  Men's  Mercantile 

Public 

State 

Public  School 


Ohio  Wesleyan  Universitj- < 

Kenyon  College 


1824 
1859 
1835 
1812 
1840 
1824 
1820 
1866 
1868 
1852 
1833 
1820 
1849 
1847 
1850 
1754 
1858 
1869 
1820 
1828 
1863 
1820 
1804 
1796 
1754 
1836 
1852 
1829 
1851 
1S50 
1795 
1856 
1871 
1834 
1812 
1795 
1831 
1819 
1829 
1849 
1828 
1854 
1867 
1840 
1835 
1868 
1817 
1854 
1845 
1856 
1865 


American 
Almanac  I 


Edwards. 


1836. 


6,200 


1,970 
1,600 


10,  800 


14,  000 


25,  000 


14,270 


4,  8C0 


2,300 


3,  880  7,  260 


11,  400         25,  000 
10,  000         12,  000 
5,000 
30,  000 
16,  000 
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;,i  l"^ri-7'>,  iininbtrid  each  10,000  roliinu't  or  more—  Cdiitinued. 


Jewett.  j  Ti-iibner. 

American      _, 
. ,                   Khees. 
Aliuauao. 

Spoirunl. 

Wiusor.     Appleton. 

Clironique.  This  report. 

184«i.      j                   1856.                    ;    1857-58. 

1863. 

18G8-69.          1874. 

1875.               187C. 

;           ! 

1 

i 

\ 

13,  970 

3,0i^ 

.5,  000 

i       : 

10, 000 

10,  000 

1,000 
15,000  1 
20,000  j 

18,  000 

6  500 

9,331 
10  140 

11,400 

27,500             23,000 

1 

27,  507 

10  300 

10.500  ^ 
12,090 
8,700 
7,457 

22  OCO 

9,500  • 
t)  421t 

12,  090  ' 
10.  778  j 
9,521  ' 

13,  000 

15  000 

13,  000 
13  000 

7  000 

10,  000 

.          1 

40,  000 

39,  000 
10,  000 
10,  600 
53,  COO 

2,  450 
7,300  ! 
19  026  1 

1 

6  000  1 

....  1 

1 

10, 000 

50,  000 
160,  000 

14,000  , 
20  000 

19  nnn 

42,  740  ' 
138,  000 

50,  000 
148,  000 

80,000  1     120,000 

152  446 

21,000 

6,  000  ! 
18  000 

20  600 

12,740 

18,  000 

ij  nf'ii 

14,335 
5,  COO 

25,  000 

33  590 

, 

17  500 

30,  OOO 

30,  30O 

10  000 

11,963 

12,  903 
8,000 

14,000 

15  400 

4  4J4 

20  000 

13,000 

3l,ti74 
17  000 

;;;;;;;;; 

51,  000 

25.  000 

6,(j/00 

40,  000 

24,  000 

2,  293 

6.  524 

5,500 

5,200 

16,  362 



64,  027 

25,  000 

104,  513 

148,  000 
40,  000 

131,  000 

160,  613 
60, 000 
10,  OOO 
65,  000 
34,  000 

C  000 

35,000 

50,  000 
20,  000 

28,  000 
57,  000 

6 1,  000 
32,  500 

17,000 

18,  000 

10,  000 

10,  .552 

5,050 

11,000 

19,  000 

21,000 

5,500 
5,200 
17,  000 

10,  OOO 

12,  000 

14, 520 

10,  000 

10,  000 
7,  370 

25  800 

13,  300 

10,  000 
21  424 

4,000 

5,  260 
16,  330 

9.405 

10,  392 

•     9, 501 

6,693 

14,  652 

20, 128 

18, 178 

21,554 

6,700 

15,000 

25,  000 

25  000 

11.847 

13,  700 

22,  207 

3,000 



40,  OCO 

10,  OCO 

10, 000 

10,  500 

1       10,  .500 
;         4, 000 

13,  000 

1         6, 200 
17,541 

1 

12,  000 

15, 100 

1      25, 000 

17,  276 
21,  700 

21,  588 

63,  COO 

33,  958 

1 

I            71  40.'> 

5,600 

8,000 
17,  000 

17,  OCO 

10,000 

30, 206 
12,  500 
31.  000 

35,  500 

33, 175 
10,  000 

36,100 

! 

36, 193 

j            24, 000 

12, 50O 

16,000 

j       18,123 

26,  300 
i       10,  OCO 

39,  000 

40.  COO 

'            13,  OCO 

2, 780 

3,  100 

9.800 
'          12,500 

9,  800 
12,  010 

i 

13, 900 

7,550 

;            £0, 705 

49  E 
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Tahle  ahowhig  the  size,  at  different  times,  of  American  public  libraries  uhich , 


Place. 


Ohio Granville 

Hudson 

Marietta 

Obei  lin 

Pennsylvania  Allegben3-  City 

Carlisle 

Easton 

Gettysburg!!. .. 

Gettysburgli . . . 

Harleysville  . . . 

Harrisburgli . . . 

Haverfoid 


Lancaster. 


Lancaster 

Latrobe 

Meadville 

Meadvillo 

Philadelphia . 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelpliia . 

Philadelpliia. 

Philadeljjbia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia . 

Philadelphia. 

Philadeli)hia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia . 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh . . . 
Rhode  Island Newport 

Newport 

Providence  .. 

Providence  . . 
South  Carolina Charleston . . . 

Columbia 

Columbia  .... 

Due  "West 

Tennessee Columbia 

Nashville 

Nashville 

Texas Gal ve.ston  .  . . 

Tyler 

Vermont I'.urlington. .. 

Middlebury .. 

^fontpelier  .  . 
Virginia .\lexandria  . 

Ashland  . 


Name  of  libraTV- 


Denison  University 

Western  Keservo  College 

Marietta  College 

Oberlin  College 

Western  Theological  Sem'y,  (Pres'n) 

Dickinson  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Theological  Seminary,  (Lutheran). .. 

Cassel's,  (Circulating) 

State '. 

Ilaverfurd  (Jollege 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 5 

Theological  Seminary,  (Reformed)... 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Allegheny  College 

Theological  School 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

American  Philosophical  Society 

Apprentices'  Library  Company 

Athenreum 

Brotherhead's,  (Pi  ivate  Circulating) 

College  of  Physicians 

Franklin  Institute 

German  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. . 

Library  Company  and  Loganian 

Mercantile 

Pennsylvania  Hospital 

Southwark 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

"Wagner  Free  Institute 

Mercantile 

People's 

Redwood  Library  and  Athemcum.. . 

Athena'um 

Brown  University 

Library  Society 

Theological  Seminary 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Er.skine  College 

Athenicum 

State  

University  of  Nashville 

Free 

Bowdon  Literary  Society 

University  of  Vermont 

Middlebury  College 

State    

Theol.  Sem.  Plot.  Episc.  Church 

Randdliih  Macon  College 


1831 

1827 
1835 
1834 

18-27 
1783 
lt32 
1832 
1826 
1835 
1816 
1833 
1836 
1853 
1825 
1846 
1820 
1845 
1312 
1743 
1820 
1814 
1861 
1789 
1824 
1817 
1824 
1731 
1821 
1763 
1831 
1755 
1635 
1847 
■1870 
1730 
1836 
1768 
1748 
1829 
1805 
1839 
1852 
1854 
1785 
1871 
1871 
1800 
1800 
1825 
1823 
18.54 


American 
Almanac. 


3,000 
1,900 


4,000 
8,500 


7,000 


8,000 


2,000 


11,  600 

15,  000 

1,800 

10,  000 


5,700 

10, 000 

8,400 
5,430 



9,200 

7,054 

Edwards 


9,000 

10,  000 

15,  000 
14  000 

5,000 

5,000 

44,  000 

55,  000 
6.000 

L'lhrari)  llciiortsi  and  Statistics. 
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Jewett. 

Ti  iibner. 

American 
Almauac. 

Rhees. 

Spoffoiil. 

Winsor. 

Appletou. 

Chroiiiqne. 

This  report. 

1849. 

18.-.6. 

1857-58. 

1863. 

1863-69. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

'3  000 

4,950 
8,451 

15. 130 
4,000 
6,000 

20,  396 
4,500 
9.000 

10,  000 

6,437 
11,838 
15,143 

6,908 

9,000 
21, 138 

5,000 
10,  067 
10, 000 

8,000 
15,  000 

3,000 

12,  400 

P  100 

14,000 

7,634 

n  400 

8,600 

10,000 

10,  000 

26,  000 

20,  700 

4  000 

14,000 

5,000 
14  550 

15,000 

15,  500 

1 

31,000 

27,  503 

5  402 

21,100 

6  373 



19,  550 

8,500 

9,000 

10,  200 

11,000 

10,  000 

10, 175 

10,  000 

38,  000         39,  000 

30, 000 

30,  500 

11,450 

7  000 



9,500 
6  000 

11,. 500 

6,000 

6,300 

10,000 

13,000 

8,000 

■ 

9,  000  1        9,  250 

1 
(?  000             6  350 

10,  500 

5,  300 

12.308 

12, 000 

25,  000 
20,  000 
16, 226 
13,  000 

16,  595 
15,000 

17,  700 
20,  000 

21,  580 

25,  600 

30,  000 

20, 000 

20,  000 

11,700 

15,  000 

20,  080 
14,  500 

20,  000 

21,  000 

10,  000 

20,  000 

26,  000 

35,  000 

1 

18,  753 

1,  330 



6,  962 
8,000 
4,250 
64,  900 
16,  503 
11,000 
8,237 
7,950 

16,  000 

7,311 

IG,  000 

1,728 

If),  000 

60, 000 

80,  000 
25,  000 
11,000 

101,  000 
105,  000 

95,  000 

104,000 

12, 232 

16,  400 

47,  000 

125,  668 

10,000 

12,  500 

10,015 

9,250 

... 

5  100 

1 

25,  000 

2.5,  573 

7,000 
2,700 

15,  000 

1, 188 

9,100 
4,225 

11,250 
13.  000 
18,  289 

13,  012 

14  799 

4.000 

7  052 

12,  022 
26,  846 
31,  000 
20,  000 
16,  000 
23,  000 

20,  634 

15,204 

20.  804 
42.  900 
21,200 

22,  602 
36,  500 
20,  000 
16,  800 
25,  000 

30,  566 
38,  000 

34,  500 
42,  000 

34,  492 

31,600 

34,  000 

45,  000 

20.  000 

14,  000 

15,  000 

4,754 

10,  fiOO 
21,  800 

18  884 

18,400 

22,  000 

30,  000 

28.  250 

l-"*  500 

3,500 

5,500 

3.500 
13,  300 
■\f>  1.'i9 

12.  000 

8,000 

12,  000 

20,  000 

9,456 

10,  207 

10.  000 

1 

10,  000 

1   

11,257 

12,  250 

13,  650 

13,000         12,457 
8  500  1        5  770 

10,0)0    

1G.021 

8,417 

! 

15.500 

3.500 

7.100 
7  .500 

11,  165 

13.  883 

14,000 

,4,  995 

5.  300 

7,000 

10,  000 

6,0C0 

8,  000  i        6,    00 

t 

10,  COO 
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Table  showiiirj  the  size,  at  different  times,  of  American  piihlic  libraries  which, 


X-Qiiio   nf    liKrnr.,- 

G 

o   - 

2  " 

American 
Almanac. 

Edwards 

1S36. 

1846. 

1835 
1837 
1825 
1796 
1822 
1833 
183C 
1849 
1847 

10,  500 

16,  000 

Hampden  Sidney 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

"Washington  and  Lee  University 

State  

3,200 
1,500 

12,  000 

State .... 

Vnnntr  ATpn'.*  Assni>i:itinn                 

Number  of  volumes  reiiorted  at 
Number  of  libraiies  reported  a 
Average  size  of  libraries,  in  vo 

580,  201 
57 

910,702 
70 

10, 179 

13,  010 

Library  Bcports  and  Statistics. 

ill  ld7l-75,  iiinnbiriil  each  10,000  i'ohtmc>i  or  more  —  Couclutlod. 


Jowett. 

Triibnor. 

American 
Almanac. 

Rhees. 

Spofforil. 

Winsor. 

Appleton. 

Clirouiqno. 

This  report. 

184!). 

1856. 

1857-58. 

186J. 

1868-69. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876." 

18,  378 

21,300 
9,  750 

4,  CiO 

5,  200 
17.  .WO 

25,  000 
8,470 
4,000 
fi,  200 

30,  000 

in,  507 

4,413 

fi,  700 
13,  000 
2,500 
7,000 
4,000 
4,  000 

30,  000 

36,  000 

40,  000 

8,0^0 

13,580 

4,  306 

10  000 

4,097 

16,  COO 

14.000 

20,  000 

30,  000 

25,  000 

3'>,  000 

17  000 

4  000 



25  000 

28,  000 

50,  000 

33,  347 

1  uoo 

10,500 

15  OUO 

1. 629, 315 

1,  012, 147 

9J0,  943 

2,  722,  394 

2,296,607   2,200,346 

3,  607,  700 

2, 182,  542 

6,  984,  882 

154 

66 

70 

201 

96 

82 

71 

53 

2G(i 

10,580 

15,  335 

13,  870 

13,546 

23,  714 

2G,  833 

5n,  812 

41, 180 

26,  259 

.774  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States. 

LIBRARIES   IN   177G,  1800,  AND    1S7G, 

In  trying  to  show  the  growth  of  American  libraries  it  became  neces- 
sary to  fix  on  some  date  as  a  starting  point,  and  for  several  good  rea- 
sons the  year  177G  was  chosen.  The  difficnlty  of  finding  o.ut  the  mim- 
ber  of  public  libraries  and  their  extent  at  a  date  so  far  in  the  past  was 
great ;  indeed  it  seemed  insurmountable.  The  most  patient  and  earnest 
investigation,  aided  by  the  generous  cooperation  of  mauj"  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  subject,  has  brought  together  the  facts  embodied  in 
the  following  table.  It  is  not  claimed  to  be  perfect,  but  the  data,  gath- 
ered from  sources  deemed  reliable,  may  be  trusted  so  far  as  they  go; 
and  therefore  deserve  preservation.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
statistics  for  the  year  1800,  which  date  it  seemed  fit  also  to  include. 

As  many  of  the  libraries  of  those  early  periods  still  live  and  continue 
to  tiourish,  it  is  well  that  their  present  extent  should  be  shown  here ; 
where  the  original  library  is  perpetuated  i  n  an  active  successor,  the 
fact,  if  known,  is  also  stated.  The  names  of  several  libraries  are 
given  which  are  known  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  but  it  has  so  far  been  impracticable  to  obtain  reliable  informa. 
tion  as  to  their  extent  at  that  time.  Choosing  that  estimates  which 
might  be  wide  of  the  truth  should  not  be  perpetuated,  the  spaces  for 
number  of  volumes  have  in  these  cases  been  left  blank,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  one  day  be  properly  filled. 
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GROWTH   OF  PUBLIC   LIBRARIES   BY   PERIODS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  iu  proseuting  a  view  of  the  growth  of  Amer- 
ican libraries  in  the  last  century  by  periods  of  twenty-five  years  each,  it 
is  impracticable  to  show  how  many  volumes  were  contained  in  all  the 
libraries  at  the  end  of  each  period.  As  that  cannot  be  done,  the  follow- 
ing tables  are  arranged  to  show,  first,  the  number  of  libraries  established 
iu  each  period,  and,  second,  the  number  of  volumes  contained  in  1875  in 
all  the  libraries  formed  in  each  period. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  many  libraries  to 
report  the  date  when  they  were  formed,  the  sum  of  all  the  libraries  on 
the  following^  tables  is  not  eqnal  to  the  whole  number  of  libraries  (3,G82) 
from  which  reports  were  received  in  1875;  and  of  course  the  same  is 
true  of  the  number  of  volumes  reported.  This  manner  of  stating  it  in- 
troduces one  other  slight  element  of  uncertainty  that  caunot  be  avoided. 
The  few  public  libraries  which  have  become  extinct  get  no  credit  for 
the  number  of  volumes  they  contained.  It  is  conjectured,  from  the 
known  facts  respecting  the  wonderful  increase  of  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  that  the  larger  num- 
ber, if  not  all,  of  the  libraries  which  did  not  return  the  date  of  their 
organization'should  be  assigned  to  that  period  ;  but  it  has  been  thought 
best,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  to  omit  them  from  the  tables  altogether. 

^Notwithstanding   these  imperfections,  however,   the   tables   will  be    ' 
found  an  interesting  study,  and  will  convince  any  one  of  the  remarkable 
strides  America  has  made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  developing    | 
this  means  of  general  culture.  j 

It  appears  that  between  1775  and  1800  there  were  established  30  j 
libraries,  which  now  number  in  all  212,171  volumes;  between  1800  and  j 
1825  there  were  formed  179  libraries,  now  numbering  altogether  2,056,113  ' 
volumes  ;  between  1825  and  1850  there  were  founded  551  libraries,  now  ', 
containing  an  aggregate  of  2,807,218  volumes ;  and  between  1850  and  : 
1875  there  were  instituted  2,240  libraries,  which  now  number  a  total  of 
5,481,008  volumes.  " 

It  is  believed  that  no  further  summary  of  these  tables  is  needed. 
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LIBRARIES   GRADED   ACCORDING  TO   NU:MBER   OF   VOLUMES. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  general  table  at  the  end  of 
this  volume,  shows  by  States,  in  sixteen  classes,  the  number  of  public 
libraries  in  the  United  States,  numbering  500  volumes  or  more,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  number  of  volumes  in  each.  There  are  2,958 
such  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  12,039,72-1:  volumes.  Besides  these, 
there  are  724  libraries,  mainly  formed  within  a  very  recent  period, 
numbering  from  300  to  500  volumes  each,  and  containing  altogether 
237,240  volumes. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  explanation  of  a  slight  difference  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  libraries  each  of  which  numbers  10,000  volumes  or  more, 
between  the  following  table  and  the  comparative  table  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  chapter,  that  while  in  the  following  table  the  libraries  of  stu- 
dents' societies  in  colleges  are  kept  distinct  from  the  college  libraries 
proper,  in  the  former  they  were  necessarily  combined  with  the  college 
libraries  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity  in  comparison.  For  this  reason, 
the  number  of  libraries  of  the  class  named  is  slightly  larger  in  the 
former  table. 
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Lihrtiri/   llcpotis  (unl  Shifislics.  7i)7 

CLASSiriEU   TAULK   OK   I'l'IUJC    I.llHIARIES. 

Tlio  classification  adopted  in  the  lollowin^-  tabic,  tlion^li  not  in  all 
respects  satisfactory,  is  the  best  that  ninch  stndy  has  suggested.  Ke- 
spectinji"  sonic  of  the  classes,  a  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary. 

Academy  and  school  libraries. —  This  class  comprises  those  of  all 
schools — except  colleges  and  professional  schools —  including  seminaries 
and  institutes  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  business  colleges, 
normal  schools,  academies,  and  high  schools,  but  not  of  common  or  dis- 
trict schools,  save  in  a  few  instances,  which  do  not  materially  modify 
the  figures. 

Society  libraries. —  This  class  includes  only  the  libraries  belonging  to 
students'  societies  in  colleges. 

iScieiitiJic. —  In  this  class  are  grouped  the  libraries  of  schools  of  science, 
including  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  of  scientific 
societies. 

I'tdflic. —  Into  this  class  are  brought  all  libraries  open  to  the  public 
without  charge  or  for  a  nominal  fee  only. 

Social  libraries. —  These  include  atheimeums,  young  men's  associations 
and  institutes,  and  subscription  libraries  generally. 

Asylums  and  reformatories. —  The  libraries  of  this  class  comprise  those 
of  all  asylums,  hospitals,  workhouses,  reform  schools,  and  prisons. 

Miscellaneous. —  There  are  many  libraries  so  individual  in  character 
that  it  has  seemed  impracticable  to  assign  them  properly  to  any  one  of 
sixteen  classes,  and  they  are,  therefore,  reluctantly  classed  as  miscel- 
laneous, though  it  must  not  be  understood  that  thts  term  always  applies 
to  the  contents  of  the  collections.  The  number  under  this  head  might 
have  been  considerably  reduced  by  forming  another  class,  including  the 
libraries  of  secret  and  benevolent  societies  and  associations  ;  but  these 
latter  are  so  numerous  and  libraries  so  generally  distributed  among 
them  that  it  was  thought  such  a  classification  would  be  little,  if  any, 
more  satisfactory  and  definite  than  the  one  adopted. 

For  convenience  the  table  is  arranged  by  States  as  well  as  classes, 
and  includes  all  libraries  numbering  300  volumes  and  upward.  It  ac- 
counts for  3,682  libraries  of  all  classes,  wUicli  number  iu  the  aggregate 
12,'J76,90-I:  volumes,  an  average  of  about  3,334  volumes  for  each  library. 
Ot  the  whole  number  of  libraries  included  in  the  table,  742  of  the  circulat- 
ing libraries  in  1874-75  reported  the  average  number  of  volumes  yearly 
taken  out  by  readers,  giving  an  aggregate  of  8,879,809  volumes,  nearly 
12,000  volumes  each. 

As  this  table  is  itself  a  summary,  no  further  explanation  regarding  it 
seems  necessary.  The  aim  has  been  to  insert  no  item  that  is  not  signifi- 
cant, and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  omit  none  essential  to  the  reader  who 
desires  to  ascertain  the  number,  kind,  and  extent  of  our  public  libraries. 
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LIBRARY   FUNDS. 

The  following  table  is  preseuted  with  reluctance.  Stated  briefly,  358 
libraries  report  permanent  funds,  amounting  to  $6,105,581  in  the  aggre- 
gate; 1,364:  report  that  they  have  no  permanent  funds;  and  1,960,  con- 
siderably more  than  one-half,  do  not  report  either  way=  The  incomplete- 
ness of  the  statement  detracts  greatly  from  its  value  and  renders  it 
unsatisfactory ;  though,  having  beeif  i)repared  from  special  returns  and 
from  such  printed  reports  as  could  be  consulted  witii  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence, it  may  be  relied  on  as  substantially  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  value  of  lauds  and  buildings,  unless 
yielding  a  revenue,  is  not  included  in  the  following  statement. 

If  one  chose  he  might  witii  some  reason  conjecture,  taking  the  follow- 
ing table  as  a  basis,  that  the  permanent  funds  of  American  i)ublic  libra- 
ries aggregate  about  $12,000,000;  l\t^  might  be  nearly  correct,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  would  be  millions  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  truth  is  that  in  the  present  state  of  library  reports  there  is  hardly 
a  more  difficult  and  thankless  task  than  to  undertake  to  prei)are  an  ac- 
ceptable statement  of  the  finances  of  public  libraries.  The  i)riuted 
reports  of  some  afford  clear  and  intelligible  statements  of  their  funds, 
income,  and  expenditures;  others  may,  perhaps,  be  comprehended  by 
their  makers;  while  others  can  hardly  be  intelligible  to  anyone. 

The  above  criticism  is  true  in  a  less  degree  of  the  latest  reports  than 
in  respect  to  those  of  former  years,  and  a  reasonable  Lope  is  cherished 
that  the  improvement  will  continue  in  future  in  a  greater  ratio  than  it 
has  been  manifested  in  the  |)ast;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  an 
immense  multiplication  of  public  libraries  has  taken  place  within  a  few 
years,  calling  to  the  desk  of  the  librarian  many  hundreds  necessarily 
unskilled  in  their  duties,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  wondered  that  so  nmch 
has  been  done  so  well,  rather  than  that  much  has  been  ill  done  or  entirely 
neglected.  As  they  gain  experience  librarians  will,  doubtless,  realize 
more  fully  the  importance  to  themsehes  and  their  libraries  of  keeping 
more  complete  statistics. 
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CLASSIFIED   STATISTICS   OF   SIXTY-TWO   LIBRAEIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vol  nines,  the  yearly  circu- 
lation, the  yearly  additions,  the  amount  of  permanent  fund,  the  total 
yearly-  income,  the  yearly  expenditures  for  books,  periodicals,  and  bind- 
ing, and  the  yearly  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidentals  of  G2  libra- 
ries, with  the  unavoidable  exceptions  arising  from  incomplete  returns. 
jSTo  re[)ort  of  the  yearly  use  by  readers  was  made  by  11  reference  and  2 
circulating  libraries,  which  contain  altogether  514,592  volumes. 

The  62  libraries  number  in  the  aggregate  2,695,7(30  volumes.  The  49 
libraries  reporting  the  yearly  circulation  contain  altogether  2,181,168 
volumes,  and  there  were  taken  out  by  readers  in  the  year,  4,455,514 
volumes,  or  more  than  200  per  cent.  To  60  libraries,  numbering  in  the 
aggregate  2,670,760  volumes,  there  were  added  in  the  year  154,924  vol- 
umes, or  nearly  6  per  cent.,  while  two  of  the  libraries  do  not  report  the 
increase,  if  any.  Permanent  funds  are  reported  by  43  libraries,  and 
amount  in  the  aggregate. to -12,378,655;  of  the  remaining  libraries  15 
report  no  permanent  fund  and  four  furnish  no  report.  The  total  yearly 
income  reported  by  61,  from  all  sources,  is  $799,256;  while  one,  though 
not  stating  whether  it  has  any  income  or  not,  evidently  receives  fuuds 
^rom  some  source,  having  expended  $4,278  within  the  year.  The  yearly 
outlay  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  was  reported  by  56  libraries, 
and  amounted  to  a  total  of  $278,318 ;  of  the  six  which  did  not  rei)ort 
this  item,  two  had  been  established  but  little  more  than  a  year.  The 
aggregate  amount  paid  on  account  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses 
by  58  libraries  was  $467,555;  from  four  no  report  was  received. 
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BENEFACTIONS   TO   PUBLIC   LIBRARIES. 

It  was  designed  to  preseut  a  tabular  view  of  the  benelactious  to 
public  libraries,  and  strenuous  efforts  hav^e  been  made  to  gatiier  the 
necessary  data  tor  that  puri)ose;  but  as  it  is  found  impracticable  ou 
account  of  its  incompleteness  to  classify  and  tabulate  properly  the 
information  received  respecting  the  numerous  gifts,  it  has  been  decided 
to  substitute  the  following  summary,  showing,  by  States,  the  amount  of 
the  several  benefactions,  including  gifts  of  money,  laud,  and  buildings, 
prepared  from  the  special  returns  received,  and  from  such  printed 
rei)orts  as  were  found  available  for  the  purpose : 

California.  |l,02J,()0l) ;  Connecticut,  $773,007;  Delaware,  $17,600; 
District  of  Columbia,  $25,000;  Georgia,  $03,500;  Illinois,  $2,0f4,050; 
Indiana,  $150,000;  Iowa,  $13,850 ;  Kansas,  $500;  Louisiana,  $15,000; 
Maine,  $135,050;  Maryland,  $1,420,500;  Massachusetts,  $2,903,400; 
Minnesota,  $15,300;  Missouri,  $194,037  ;  Nebraska,  $1,100;  New  Hamp- 
shire, $58,379;  New  Jersey,  $410,750;  New  York,  $2,942,272;  Ohio, 
$197,500;  Oregon,  $250;  Pennsylvania,  $1,448,473;  Khode  Island, 
$294,781;  South  Carolina,  $35,000;  Tennessee,  $450;  Texas,  $18,000; 
Vermont,  $74,308 ;  Virginia,  $20,000;  Wisconsin,  $0,500;  total  for  the 
United  States,  $14,920,057. 

Information,  much  of  which  is  doubtless  reliable,  though  not  in  proper 
form  for  use,  respecting  many  gifts  not  included  above,  and  the  fact 
that  in  a  majority  of  instances  where  lands  or  buildings  have  been 
given  they  have  simply  been  so  reported,  unaccompanied  by  estimates 
of  their  value,  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  is  not  unsafe  to  estimate  that 
he  sum  above  reported  does  not  represent  more  than  about  one-half 
the  amount  received  by  the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States  from 
the  benefactions  of  individuals,  or  that  the  real  amount  is  nearer 
$30,000,000  than  $15,000,000.  And  this  does  not  include  the  books 
contributed  from  time  to  time,  the  number  of  which,  in  the  presentstate 
of  library  statistics,  it  is  simply  useless  to  attempt  to  ascertain  or 
estimate.  Comparatively  few  libraries  have  the  time  to  make  an 
accurate  return  of  such  gifts  covering  the  whole  lifetime  of  their  libra- 
ries, and  many  are  debarred  from  doing  so  by  imperfection  or  loss  of 
records. 

It  is  fairly  estimated  that,  of  the  gifts  of  money,  land,  and  buildings 
above  recorded,  at  least  five-sixths  have  been  received  within  the  last 
thirty-five  years.  j 

It  must  be  reuuMnbered  that  the  above  figures  rigorously  exclude  all 
grants  or  other  Govern ment.  State,  or  municipal  aid,  aiul  include  only  ! 
private  beiiefactions. 

LOSS   AKD   WEAR   OF   BOOKS  IN   CIRCULATION. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  .to  show  the  losses  sustained  by 
public  libraries  through  the  negligence,  dishonesty,  or  other  default  of 
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borrowers,  and  through  the  onliiiary  wear  of  book.s  in  circulation.  Tbe 
statistics  of  twenty  three  libraries  tor  ditlerent  i)eriods  varying  from  one 
to  eighteen  years  are  i)resented.  Thes(»  lil)raries  are  conducted  in  the 
most  liberal  spirit  as  regards  affording  facilities  to  borrowers  ;  many  of 
them  are  free  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  wiiich  they 
are  situated  ;  some  ot  them  are  in  small  towns,  others  in  large  cities; 
they  reach  all  classes  of  population  in  city  and  country  ;  of  all  trades  and 
occupations,  and  all  grades  of  culture  and  refinement. 

The  table  shows  that  out  of  a  toial  circulation  of  6,475,346  volumes) 
3,068  were  lost  through  borrowers,  and  !>,()S1)  were  worn  out,  being  a 
total  loss  of  12,157  volumes,  or  less  than  two-tentbs  of  one  per  cent.,  a 
considerably  smaller  i)ercentage  than  the  loss  of  a  like  amount  of  paper 
currency  in  circulation  during  the  same  period.  And  it  appears  that 
nearly  three  times  as  many  books  wear  out  in  honorable  service  as  are 
lost  through  carelessness  and  dishonesty. 

This  seems  to  prove  three  things;  lirst,  that  the  borrowers  from 
American  public  libraries  are  decently  honest ;  second,  that  they  appre- 
ciate and  treat,  as  they  deserve,  the  books  they  read  ;  third,  that  the 
administration  of  these  twenty-thiee  i)ublic  libraries,  at  least,  is  effi- 
cient and  vigilant. 

These  things  being  true,  it  appears  that  the  managers  of  all  public 
libraries  need  not  hesitate  to  open  wide  their  doors  and  bid  the  public 
enter.  Fidelity  to  their  trust  does  not  require  that  the  way  of  the  reader 
should  be  hedged  about  by  illiberal  restraints  and  requirements,  but 
is  consistent  with  his  most  liberal  treatment. 
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Lo9H  and  icear  of  hooks  in  clrcuJution  of  tirentji-lhrce  libraries. 


Place. 


California 

Count'cticut  - . . 

Delaware 

Massachusetts 


Missouri   . . 
Xew  York 


Ohio 

Peunsylvania 


.  San  Francisco 
.  Waterbury  -■ 
.  Wilmiugtou  . 
.  Andover 

Boston  

Brookliue  ... 

Danvers 

Fitchbur;;    .. 

Lawrence  . . 

Lynn    

Xewburyport 

Xewton    

Xorthborongh 

Peaboily 

Reading  

Taunton 

St.  Louis   

Albany    

Buffalo 

Xew  York  . . . 

Cincinnati  . . . 

Toledo 

Heading 


Name  of  library. 


Odd  Fellows'  Library  Association 

Silas  Broiison  Library 

Wilnnnirton  Institute 

Memorial  Hall  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Peabody  Library 

Town  Library  . . : 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Fi-ee  Library    

Free  Library 

Peabody  Institute 

Public  Library   ...    

Public  Libr-ary 

Mercantile  Library  

Youiif^  Men's  Association 

Young  Men's  Association 

Apprentices'  Library 

Mercantile  Lil)rary 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 


219, 

257, 

53, 

21, 

600, 

419, 

80, 

167, 

128, 

334, 

285, 

238, 

27, 

30, 

55, 

276, 

2i3, 

3.i, 

2!8, 

651, 

56, 

63, 

32. 


998 

737 

947 

300 

283 

006 

018 

105 

463 

497 

278 

020 

416 

000  j  . 

645 

700  ! 

098  ! 

000  1  . 

212 

690    1, 

2.56 

600 

057 


297 

54 

316 

2 

190 

21 

11 

37 

2 

248  I 

69 


191 

224 

388 

3 

3,431 

228 

105 

40 

54 

511 

146 

4 

1 

260 

78 

90 

275 

153 

377 


662  2,424 
4  34 
4  .41 
7  31 


6,47.5,316    3.  OOri    9,089 


3 
164 


146 
4 
1 

141 
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CLASSIFIED    STATISTICS   OF   CIIlCULATlOxX. 

There  is  a  widespread  desire  to  know  the  value  of'i)ublio  librarie.s  as 
expressed  by  the  rehitive  extent  to  which  particnhir  tlepartnieiits  of  lit- 
erature are  used  by  readers.  "In  what  proportion  are  different  kinds 
of  books  taken  from  the  libraries  and  read!"  This  question  is  the  one 
oftenest  asked  in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  most  correct  answer  that 
can  be  given  is,  "  No  one  knows."  After  statement  of  several  of  the 
reasons  why  no  general  answer  can  be  given,  the  results  of  certain  in- 
vestigations will  be  i)resented. 

If  all  libraries  contained  only  books  on  science,  or  history,  or  if  all  the 
books  were  novels,  the  problem  would  be  considerably  simplified,  as 
also  if  only  two  or  three  well  defined  departments  of  literature  existed, 
for  readers  wouhl  be  bound  by  a  sort  of  "  Hobson's  choice  ;"  and  it  may 
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be  noted  ;is  particularly  true  now  that  readers  often  take  what  they  can 
•jet  instead  of  what  they  would  best  like. 

It  is  rare  to  lind  two  libraries,  unless  they  were  arranged  by  the  same 
person,  that  present  the  same  classitication  of  books.  Diversity  of  classi  - 
tieation,  arising  usually  from  considerations  of  convenience,  doubtless 
well  enough  in  itself,  is  fatal  to  any  attempt  at  .combining  statistics 
^0  tliat  they  will  show  truly  the  percentage  of  dillerent  kinds  of  books 
read.  Tiio  remoter  question  of  the  assignment  of  books  to  classes — 
for  what  one  librarian  classes  as  Science,  another  may  class  as  Theol- 
ogy, and  what  he  calls  Science  a  third  may  call  Philosophy — need  not 
be  discussed  here.     There  are  didiculties  enough  in  the  case  already. 

The  following  classitication  has  been  adopted  for  the  [)urpose  of  keep- 
ing statistics  of  circulation  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  viz:  History 
and  biography  ;  voyages  and  travels ;  science  and  art ;  poetry  and 
drama;  German,  French,  and  Scandinavian  literature;  English  prose 
fiction  and  .juveniles  ;  miscellaneous  —  seven  in  all. 

The  same  classification  was  adopted  for  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Library. 

The  Mercantile  Library  of  San  Francisco  is  divided  into  IJ:  classes,  viz  : 
Romance;  juvenile;  travels;  biography;  belles-lettres;  science;  history; 
poetry;  miscellaneous;  Spanish;  French;  German;  religion;  periodicals. 

The  ^lercautile  Librarv  of  Baltimore  enumerates  16  classes,  viz  :  Ai;t 
and  architecture;  arts  and  sciences;  biography;  drama;  essay's;  history; 
medicine;  natural  history;  philology';  philosophy;  poetry;  politics;  poly- 
graphs; prose  lict;ion ;  theology;  voyages  and  travels. 

The  Mercantile  Library  of  ]Sew  York  is  divided  into  10  classes,  viz: 
Arts;  biography;  history,  geography  and  travels;  literature;  mathe- 
matics; medical  sciences;  mental  and  moral  science;  natural  sciences ; 
political  science;  theology. 

The  classitication  of  the  popular  department  of  the. Boston  Public 
Central)  Library,  fortbe  purpose  of  keeping  statistics  of  use,  is  as  follows : 
Sciences,  arts,  professions;  Amenucan  history  and  politics;  foreign  history' 
and  politics ;  poetry,  drama,  rhetoric,  miscellaneous  essays,  etc. ;  prose 
fiction  for  adults;  prose  fiction  for  youths;  biography;  travels,  voyages, 
etc.;  collections,  periodicals,  etc. ;  French,  German,  and  Italian  books  — 
ten  in  all. 

The  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Public  Library  has  adopted  the  following  class- 
: tieation:  Fiction;  German  and  French;  poetry  and  drama;  science  and 
•  irts;  voyages  and  travel ;  history  and  biography  ;  miscellaneous. 

Sufficient  examples  have  been  given  to  show  the  hopelessness  of  any 
I'tfort  to  reconcile  the  statistics  of  circulation  of  different  public  libraries 
unless  greater  uniformity  of  classification  is  found  practicable  by  libra- 
rians. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  so  far  as  tlie  classification  is  reported  by  the 
smaller  public  libraries,  equal  differences  appear.  The  same  is  true 
'>f  British  Free  Libraries,  the  reports  of  many  of  which  have  been  exam- 
ined. 
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But  suppose  that  all  the  difficulties  of  classification  had  been  overcome; 
that  all  librarians  had  agreed  to  divide  literature  into  the  same  classes, 
and  that  substantial  uniformity  of  assignment  to  the  different  classes 
bad  been  secured.  There  is  still  another  difficulty,  b.y  no  means  insig- 
nificant, in  the  way  of  finding  out  what  and  how  much  people  read. 
The  volume  has  thus  far  been  alwaj'S  used  as  the  basis  of  library  sta- 
tistics—  a  library  owns  so  many  volumes,  it  circulates  so  many  volumes. 
Now,  the  number  of  volumes  of  books  read  is  no  more  a  true  and 
definite  criterion  of  the  actual  amount  of  reading  in  any  department 
of  literature  than  is  the  number  of  potatoes  of  all  sizes  in  a  barrel  the 
measure  of  its  weight.  Popular  books,  those  most  read,  appear  oftenest 
in  new  editions.  The  more  popular  an  author,  tho  more  likely  that  one 
may  obtain  his  works,  or  any  separate  work,  in  about  as  many  volumes 
as  one  chooses.  One  library  will  have,  say  two  editions,  one  in  one 
volume,  the  other  in  six  volumes;  a  larger  library  may  have  a  half 
dozen  editions  of  the  same  author,  each  comprising  a  different  number; 
of  volumes.  For  instance,  there  are  at  least  23  editions  of  Scott's  novels 
in  the  American  market,  in  different  styles,  comprising  1,  4,  G,  10, 12,  23. 
25,  20,  48,  and  50  volumes,  respectively.  Cooper's  Leather-Stocking 
Tales  or  his  Sea  Tales  may  be  had  in  one  or  five  volumes.  Nine  different 
editions  of  Bulwer  afford  choice  of  his  complete  works  in  1,  22,  23,  21 
43,  or  46  volumes.  Dickens's  works  may  be  found  in  C,  7,  8,  13,  14,  15 
17, 18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  28,  29,  30,  34,  35,  55,  5G,  or  92  volumes.  The  Bostoi 
Athenseum  has  Dickens's  American  Notes  in  1  and  2  volumes,  respect 
ively;  Bleak  House  in  1  and  4;  David  Copperfield  in  1  and  3,  etc.  Ii; 
the  Boston  Public  Library  the  reader  will  find  Dickens's  works  in  5; 
volumes;  he  may  get  a  copy  of  David  Copperfield  in  1  volume,  or  2,  o| 
4,  as  he  chooses,  and  so  on.  When  it  is  remembered  that  from  70  to  SJ 
per  cent,  of  all  the  books  taken  from  i)ublic  libraries  comprise  works  (j 
fiction,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  matter  of  different  editions  cousisi 
ingof  different  numbers  of  volumes  presents  a  practical  difficulty  of  co* 
siderable  moment.  ' 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  contains  sou; 
interesting  statistics  of  the  circulation  in  that  year,  prepared  by  M- 
Wiusor,  then  chairman  of  the  examining  committee.  Speaking  of  tl 
relative  popularity  of  diiierent  authors  as  exhibited  by  the  returns,  ^J, 
Wiiisor  said  :  , 

Of  CDiinsc,  this  rotiini  iiinst  be  taken  cautiously,  as  showing  the  relative  popular!' 
of  the  several  authors.  To  be  accurate,  it  should  be  certain  that  the  library  is  suppl  '\ 
with  copies  of  each  relative  to  the  demand  ;  and  regard  must  also  bo  had  to  the  f jt 
whether  an  author's  works  are  in  one  or  two  volumes,  since  the  return  is  by  voluiis 
and  not  by  books.  | 

In  many  libraries  the  force  supplied  is  only  sufficient  to  attend  to  tie 
ordinary  details  of  administration,  though  by  the  application  of  so{e 
such  ingenious  device  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Poole  in  the  Chicago  Puljci 
Library,  the  work  of  keeping  the  statistics  of  circulation  would  consu|e'; 
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but  little  time.     In  a  letter  on  the  siihject  of  library  statistics,  Mr.  Poole 
writes : 

What  is  neodi'd  is  sotno  uiiilorm  hiciIkkI  of  lveoi>iii<;  statistics  of  circulation.  I  koc)) 
83vt«ii  items:  1.  History  and  biojjiapliy ;  'i.  Voyaj^cs  and  travels;  :?.  Science  and  art; 
4.  Poetry  and  drama;  5.  German,  French,  and  Scandinavian  literature;  C^.  English 
prose  fiction  and  juveniles  ;  7.  Miscelianeous.  I  have  a  l»ox  with  seven  compartments, 
and,  as  a  book  goes  out,  a  pea  is  dropped  by  the  attendant  into  one  of  the  compartments. 
These  peas  are  counted  at  uight  and  recorded.  If  this  or  some  other  system  could  be 
generally  adopted,  we  could  have  some  uniform  statistics  of  libraries.  Cannot  some 
uniform  system  be  initiated  ?  It  must  be  very  simple  and  the  classes  few,  otherwise  it 
will  not  be  adopted. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  though  the  classification  of  books  as  German 
or  French,  etc.,  seems  natural  enono-h,  and  the  statistics  of  use  of  such 
books  are  interesting,  they  are  not  congruous  with  statistics  which 
divide  literature  into  departments;  e.g.,  to  say  only  that  1,000  French 
baoks  have  been  circulated  leaves  the  fact  as  to  what  proportion  of 
history,  biography,  etc.,  they  comprise,  unknown. 

The  following  statistics  are  presented  with  much  hesitation  and  must 
be  received  with  great  caution. 

The  classification  adopted  in  the  first  table  is  not  regarded  as  a 
model,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  comparison  of  views  librarians  will  be 
able  to  agree  on  one  much  better.  In  several  instances  the  statement 
has  bpen  made  up  from  published  reports  of  the  libraries,  and  related 
classes  have  been  combined  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity.  It  is 
believed  that  the  average  percentage  of  fiction  read  is  rather  under- 
stated than  placed  too  high. 
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1874. 

1875 

79 

80.5 

2f 

2+ 

1+ 

1  + 

3- 

2+ 

78+ 

78+ 

•^+ 

•2+ 

•2+ 

2+ 

3+ 

3  + 

80+ 

85+ 

1+ 

1+ 

3+ 


All  examination  of  the  statistics  referred  to  in  the  third  note  to  the 
foregoing  table  affords  the  following  results,  the  figured  being  percent- 
ages: 

East  Boston  Brauch :  1873. 

Prose  fiction  and  javeuiles 82 

H  istory 2 

Biography 1 

Travels,  voyages 3 

South  Boston  Branch  : 

Fiction  and  juveniles 78 

American  history  and  biography 2+ 

Foreign  history  and  biography 2 

Travels,  voyages 3+ 

Roxbury  Brauch  : 

Prose  tiction  and  juveuiles 80+ 

History 1+ 

Biography 2+ 

Travels 4+ 

Brighton  Branch,  1874-75: 
Fiction,  84  ,  biography,  travel,  and  history,  7 ;  others,  9. 

Dorchester  Branch,  1874-75 : 
Fiction  and  juveniles,  83  +  ;  history,  2  + ;  biography,  2  +  ;  travels,  3 +. 

It  is  proper  that  reference  should  be  made  to  the  changes  brought 
about  in  the  character  of  the  circulation  of  the  Boston  Public  Librai^ 
by  means  of  the  quarterly  bulletins  and  the  admirable  class  catalogues 
prepared  for  readers  by  Mr.  Wiusor,  particularly  the  Class-list  of  His- 
tory, Biography,  and  Travel.  The  influence  of  the  last  named  is  thus 
adverted  to  in  the  annual  report  of  the  library  for  the  year  1874: 

In  August  last,  the  long  delayed  consolidated  Class-list  of  Books  in  History,  Biog- 
raphy and  Travel,  in  the  Lo\Ver  Hall,  was  ready  for  the  public.  The  new  features  in 
popular  cataloguing  which  it  presented  soon  produced  the  results  which  were  hoped 
for.  The  notes  appended  to  the  principal  cross  references,  and  intended  to  assist  read- 
ers in  the  choice  of  books,  had  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  Lower  Hall.  As  these  notes  were  also  intended  to  bring  more  prominently 
before  the  class  of  readers  which  frequents  that  department  the  resources  of  the  higher 
classification  of  the  Bates  Hall,  a  considerable  share  of  the  increase  of  use  of  that  hall 
nmst  be  ascribed  to  tlio  influence  of  these  notes,  though  from  statistics  it  is  not  easy  to 
indicate  the  proportions.  In  the  Lower  Hall,  however,  the  figures  of  the  circulation 
can  be  brought  to  a  demonstration.  Although  but  eight  months  of  the  year  are  cov- 
ered by  its  effects,  the  returns  of  the  entire  year  show  an  increase  over  last  year  of  books 
used  in  those  departments  of  75  per  cent.,  while  the  additional  usj  of  fiction  is  less  than 
3  per  cent. 

It  has  also  resulted  in  reducing  the  percentage  of  fiction  issued  in  the  popular  de- 
partment (Lower  Hal!)  of  the  Central  Library  to  less  than  72  per  cent. "of  tiio  entire 
issues  of  that  collection,  whicli  is  several  hundredths  below  the  average  maintained  in    , 
the  past  or  ordinarily  found  in  free  public  libraries.     Taking  the  entire  reading  of  the 
Central  Library,  the  use  of  fiction  is  probably  not  far  from  .55  per  cent,  of  the  whole  I 
issues. 

In  the  report  for  1875,  the  sui)eriiitendeiit,  referring  to  the  influence, 
of  the  bulletins  and  of  the  Class-list  of  History,  Biography,  and  Travel,! 
remarks :  i 

For  the  first  four  months  the  increase  of  use  of  the  books  iu  these  classes  over  the  i 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  was  about  16')  per  cent.;  and  not  more  than 
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2  or  3  por  cent,  of  tliis  can  bo  attributed  to  tho  iucreasod  circulation  of  that  depart- 
inent.  For  the  next  eijjht  months  of  tlio  year,  that  is,  from  Sopteniber,  1874,  to  April, 
1-75,  the  relative  cti'ect  was  diminished,  beciuise  the  same  catalogue  was  in  use  tho 
previous  year  in  corresponding  months.  With  tiiis  disadvantage,  tho  accumulativo 
gain  in  inciting  readers  to  a  better  choice  of  books  is  shown  by  an  increase  of  2'.\  per 
cent,  in  these  classes  of  books,  of  wliich  not  n>oro  than  (5  or  7  per  cent,  is  duo  to  tho 
gencnil  increase  of  reading.  .  .  .  TIjo  use  of  tictioa  and  juveniles  has  been 
reduced  during  tho  year  in  an  unprecedented  manner.  ITaving  been  as  high  as  76  por 
cent.,  it  is  now  reduced  to  (JU,  and  tiio  gain  has  been  entirely  in  the  department  of 
history,  biography,  and  travel. 

The  following,  from  the  siiperiiitoiuleiit's  monthly  report^for  April, 
1870,  shows  by  months  the  gain  in  the  use  of  books  in  the  classes  of 
history,  biography,  and  travel,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  class  cata- 
logue, and  suggests  to  librarians  a  practical  means  of  lessening  the 
demands  of  readers  on  the  department  of  fiction  and  increasing  their 
requisitions  ou  what  may  be  termed  more  useful  classes  of  reading : 

The  relative  increase  by  months  of  the  whole  circulation  [reckoning  bj'  books  to: 
home  use  returned]  of  tho  Lower  Hall,  and  that  of  those  alcoves  in  it  devoted  to  his- 
tory, biography,  and  travel,  over  the  circulation  of  corresponding  mouths  last  year,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table,  indicates  the  results  of  eftorts  to  induce  borrowers  to 
read  less  fiction  and  more  of  other  books,  bj'  giving  them  assistance  in  the  clioico  of 
books  through  the  catalogue  notes  printed  in  the  new  Catalogue  for  Books  in  the  Classes 
of  History,  Biography,  and  Travel : 


iDcrease  in  per  cent. 


Of  entire  Lower  Hall  issues. 

Of  those  in  history,  etc 

Of  entire  Lower  Hall  issues. 

Of  those  in  history,  etc 

1 1  entire  Lower  Hall  issues. 

Of  those  in  history,  etc 
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73 

100 

14.5 

182 

146 

100 

132 

200 

187 

119 

11 

15  1 

4k 

8 

8 

9 

17 

6 

5 

11 

14 

17 

16 

25  ! 

m 

30 

18 

31 

35 

24 

24 

18 

25 

36 

27 

21 

25 
20 

22 
19 

30 
3fi 

37 
50 

33 

28 

48 
20 

Tear. 


1874-75 
187.-)-76 


The  Lower  Hall  Catalogue  for  History,  Biograpby,  and  Travel,  above  referred  to, 
,     was  issued  in  the  middle  of  August,  1873,  so  that  the  iucrease  of  ttse  of  books  in  tho.so 
i     departments  since  August,  1874,  shows  the  gain  by  continued  use,  and  not,  as  before, 
the  gain  over  corresponding  months  when  it  was  not  iu  use. 

LIBRARY   OF   THE  DEPARTIMENT   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

The  followiug  tables,  kindly. furnished  by  Uqv.  J.  G.  Ames,  librarian, 
t   exhibit  the  quarterly-  circulation  of  the  Library  of  the  Interior  Djipart 
1    uient  for  the  year  ending  March  31,1870.     This  library  is  free  to  all 
•    employe's  of  the  Dt'partmiMiC,  and  the  statistics  of  its  use  are  of  vspecia' 
interest  as  showing  the  kinds  of  books  chosen  by  a  particular  class  of 
persons,  namely,  the  clerks  of  the  Department.    It  appears  that  fiction 
hoMs  its  relative  place  in  circulation  here  as  compared  with  other  pub- 
lic libraries;  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  books  taken  out  being  of  tiiut 
class. 

The.se  statistics  have  been  [)repared  with  great  care,  and  are  believed 
to  be  correct. 
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so:me  analyses  of  library  reports. 

Most  people  have  a  superstitious  regard  for  statements  expressed  by 
combiuatious  of  Arabic  uumerals,  aud  accept  them  with  an  unfaltering 
faith  ;  the  array  of  imposing  columns  is  rarely  challenged,  and  still  less 
often  disturbed.  Blank  spaces  in  such  columns,  however,  mar  their  sym- 
metry and  evoke  criticism.  One  ingenious  statistician  recognizing  this 
fact,  and  himself  disliking  tlie  appearance  of  these  spaces,  contrived, 
it  is  said,  to  fill  them,  and  probably  few  who  read,  and  none  who  quote, 
his  figures,  know  the  extent  to  which  his  ingenuity  was  exercised. 
The  making  of  a  statistical  table  could  not  have  been  particularly  diffi- 
cult for  him,  but  to  one  who  appreciates  the  wide  difference  between 
a  reported  fact  and  an  estimate  of  what  a  fact  might  be,  if  reported  — 
in  other  words,  the  distinction  between  true  and  f.ilse  statistics  —  the 
task  is  anything  but  easy. 

A  notice  of  Rhees's  Manual'of  Public  Libraries,  etc.,  published  in  ISGA, 
contains  the  following: 

The  iuformatiou  it  embodies,  tbongli  very  valuable  and  full  as  regards  many  libra- 
ries, is  very  incomplete,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  while  it  gives  the  names  of 
"2,902  libraries  of  all  sizes,  it  records  the  number  of  volumes  in  onlj*  1,3:33  of  them, 
leaving  the  large  proportion  of  1,564  unreported.  The  failure  to  respond  to  circulars 
of  inquiry  Avas  tbe  cause  of  this  deficiency. 

Mr.  Rhees  labored  under  great  difficulties,  as  every  one  must  who 
undertakes  to  explore  a  new  field  and  gather  statistics  about  anything; 
the  difficulties  had  rather  increased  than  diminished,  when,  in  1870, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  began  to  publish  reports  of  public  libraries. 
Rhees  was  able  to  get  returns  of  the  number  of  volumes  from  only  40 
per  cent,  of  the  libraries  then  known  to  exist;  in  1871  the  Bureau  of 
Education  published  the  number  of  volumes  in  nearly  97  per  cent,  of 
the  libraries  that  made  reports,  indicating  a  great  increase  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  librarians. 

In  1871  a  circular  embracing  13  questions  was  sent  to  all  known 
public  libraries,  and  answers  were  received  from  181).     A  brief  state- 
ment of  the  results  obtained  with  this  small  number  of  inquiries  will 
iudicate  in  a  general  way  the  difficulties  attending  any  effort  to  present 
satisfactory  library-  statistics.     The  questions  related  only  to  the  ordi- 1 
nary  affairs  of  a  library,  aud  it  would  seem  that  all  of  them  might  have  j 
been  easily  answered  by  each  of  the  libraries  reporting.    Of  the  ISO  | 
libraries,  however,  only  three  answered  all  the  questions  of  the  circular.! 
The  result  may  be  summed  as  follows:  Total  number  of  questions  asked, 
2,340;  number  of  the  questions  answered,  1,054;  number  of  questions 
not  answered,  OSG;  percentage  of  questions  answered,  70.0;  percentage 
of  the  questions  not  answered,  29.4.     The  main  difficulty  is,  then,  not 
in  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  librarians  to  furnish  some  sort  of 
statistics  of  their  libraries,  but  rather  in  the  qnite  general  neglect  or, 
inability  to  keep  statistics  which  might  enable  them  to  give  distinct  in 
formation  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  library  economy 
As,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  our  libraries  furnished  statistics  foii 
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l)iil)liciiti()ii  ill  LS71,  a  fmtln'r  elVoit  was  made  in  l.STH  to  collect  tlic 
statistiCvS  of  !)iiblic  libraries.  A  schedule  of  questions  was  prepared,  after 
consultation  with  experienced  librarians.  This  schedule  embraced  7L 
(luestions  —  a  larger  number  than  any  one  library,  perhai)s,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  answer  —  the  evident  design  being  to  bring  together  in  one 
form  the  main  questions  applicable  to  the  affairs  of  libraries  belonging 
to  dilVorent  classes  and  ditlVring  in  management  and  purpose.  Three 
InindrtMl  and  six  libraries  respjnded  more  or  less  fully  to  this  series  of 
(luestions.  An  analysis  of  the  returns  was  carefully  prepared,  the  libra- 
ries being,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  divided,  into  fourteen  general 
classes.  The  whole  number  of  questions  to  each  class  was,  respectively, 
as  follows  :  To  free  public  libraries,  o,112,  of  which  3,470  were  answered ; 
but  as  only  4,752  a[)peared  to  be  applicable  to  that  class,  nearly  93  per 
cent,  of  these  were  answered  ;  in  the  second  class  there  were  G,23.'5  ques- 
tions, 5,8(35  of  which  are  regarded  as  applicable,  and  of  these  4,177,  or 
about  67  percent.,  were  answered ;  of  the  third  class  there  were  22  libra- 
ries, the  number  of  questions  therefor  being  1,5G2,  of  which  1,472  were 
considered  pertinent,  and  of  these  about  70  per  cent,  were  answered ; 
there,  were  29  libraries  in  the  fourth  class,  and  replies  were  received  to 
about  57  per  cent,  of  the  questions  considered  applicable;  in  class  five 
were  5  libraries,  the  whole  number  of  (piestions  being  355,  and  300  of 
them  applicable,  of  which,  number  232,  or  more  than  77  per  cent.,  were 
answered ;  there  were  15  of  the  sixth  class;  the  whole  number  of  ques- 
tions therefor  was  1,065,  and  of  these  870  are  supposed  to  applj'  to  that 
class,  which  forms  a  percentage  of  about  81 ;  in  the  seventh  class,  mak- 
ing but  5  libraries,  305  questions  were  considered  to  apply,  and  of  these 
a  little  more  than  05  per  cent,  were  answered;  in  the  eighth  class  were 
3  libraries,  which  it  was  thought  should  have  replied  to  177  of  the  que- 
ries, when  in  fiict  they  replied  to  only  a  li-ttle  more  than  81  per  cent.  ; 
of  the  whole  number  of  questions  considered  to  apply  to  the  ninth  class 
792  were  answered,  or  about  53  per  cent. ;  of  12  libraries,  belonging  to 
historical  societies,  (class  ten,)  852  questions  were  asked,  792  of  which 
were  thought  to  be  pertinent,  and  of  these  about  53  per  cent,  were 
answered  :  of  the  libraries  of  class  eleven  69  per  cent,  answered  the 
questions  considered  to  be  applicable;  of  the  twelfth  class  81  per  cent. 
replied  to  what  were  deemed  the  questions  pertinent  to  that  class ;  of 
the  thirteenth  class  60  per  cent,  answered.  Besides  these  there  were 
7  Hbraries  that  could  not  be  classified,  and  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  it  is 
not  thought  best  to  present  any  analysis  of  them. 

The  following,  selected  from  the  elaborate  analysis  furnished  by  an 
accomplished  statistician,  will  show  further  results  and  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  work.  It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  number  of  questions 
subjected  to  analysis  was  32,266,  and  the  proportion  of  omissions  does 
not  vary  materially  from  those  presented  below  : 

Qiient'ioii  3. — When  was  tbe  library  foandetl  ? 

This  question  is  applicable  to  all  public  libraries.  Of  the  GOu  libraries  reporting, 
23,  or  about  7.5  per  cent.,  faileil  to  furnish  this  infonnatiou. 
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Question  G. — Amouut  of  permanent  fund  ? 

Of  the  306  libniries  reporting,  77,  or  25.2  per  cent.,  failed  to  answer  this  question  ;  229, 
or  74.8  per  cent.,  having  answered.  Of  the  229  libraries  answering  this  question,  102, 
or  44.5  per  cent.,  had  each  a  peruiauent  fund,  and  127,  or  55.5  per  cent.,  had  no  periua- 
uent  fund. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  permanent  fund  of  those  answering  was  $2,047,737,  mak- 
ing the  average  to  each  of  the  libraries  answering  this  question  §11,562;  and  the  average 
to  each  of  the  102  libraries  having  a  fund,  .^25,958. 

Question  7. — Amount  of  annual  income  ? 

Of  the  306  libraries  reporting,  93,  or  30.4  per  cent.,  failed  to  answer  this  question ;  213, 
or  G9.6  per  cent.,  answered.  Of  the  213  libraries  answering,  89,  or  41.8  per  cent.,  replied 
afilinnatively,  and  124,  or  58.2  per  cent.,  replied  negatively. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  income  of  those  answering  was  .$213,671,  making  the  average 
to  each  of  the  213  libraries  answering  this  question  ;i;l,003,  and  the  average  to  each  of 
the  89  libraries  answering  affirmatively,  .§2,401. 

Question  9. — Docs  the  library  receive  State  or  municipal  appropriations  ? 

Of  the  306  libraries  reporting,  105,  or  34.3  per  cent.,  failed  to  answer  this  question  ; 
201,  or  65.7  per  cent.,  answered.  Of  the  201  libraries  answering,  72  replied  affirma- 
tively, and  129  negatively. 

Question  10. — Amount  received  from  donations  ? 

Of  the  306  libraries  reporting,  140,  or  45|  per  cent.,  failed  to  answer  this  question  ; 
166,  or  54^  per  cent.,  answered.  Of  the  166  libraries  answering,  48,  or  29  per  cent.,  had 
received  donations;  118,  or  71  per  cent.,  had  not.  The  aggregate  amount  of  donations 
reported  was  $46,869. 

Question  11. — Number  of  volumes  in  library? 

No  library  failed  to  answer  this  question  ;  and  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  re- 
{forted  by  the  306  libraries  was  3,993,653,  making  an  average  for  each  of  13,063  volumes. 

Question  12. — Number  of  pamplilets  in  library  ? 

Of  the  303  libraries  reporting,  116,  or  37.9  per  cent.,  failed  to  answer  this  question  ; 
190,  or  62.1  per  cent.,  having  answered.  Of  the  190  libraries  answering  this  question, 
143,  or  75.26  per  cent.,  had  pamphlets,  and  47,  or  24.74  per  cent.,  had  no  pamphlets. 

The  aggregate  number  of  iiamphlets  in  libraries  of  those  answering  was  907,952, 
making  the  average  to  each  of  the  190  libraries  answering  this  question,  4,763,  and  the 
average  to  each  of  the  47  libraries  having  pamphlets,  6,353. 

Question  18. — Increase  of  books  in  year  by  purchase? 

Of  the  .306  libraries  reporting,  133,  or  about  43i  per  cent.,  failed  to  answer,  and  173) 
or  about  5Gi  per  cent.,  answered.  The  aggregate  additions  to  these  libraries  numbered 
160,695  volumes. 

Question  19. — Increase  of  pamphlets  in  the  year  by  purchase? 

To  this  question,  248,  or  about  81  per  cent.,  of  the  308  libraries  failed  to  respond; 
Avhile  .58,  or  about  19  per  cent.,  furnished  replies,  showing  that  they  had  acquired  iu 
the  period  named,  in  the  aggregate,  11,650  pamphlets. 

Question  20. — Annual  increa.se  of  books  by  donation, 

This  question  was  not  answered  by  154,  or  about  50,^  per  cent.,  and  was  answered  by 
152,  or  about  49j  per  cent.,  of  the  306  libraries;  the  latter  proportion  reporting,  in  the 
aggregate,  :?2,838  volumes  received  by  donation. 

Question  21. — Number  of  pamphlets  donated. 

Of  the  303  libraries,  219,  or  nearly  72  per  cent.,  did  not,  and  87,  or  a  little  more  thau 
,28  i)cr  cent.,  did- answer  this  question  ;  of  the  libraries  answering  the  (luestion,  63  re- 
ceived such  donations,  which  numbered  in  the  aggregate  42,123  pamphlets. 

Question  38. — Average  number  of  readers  iu  the  year. 

Of  the  306  libraries  reporting,  171  libraries,  or  56  per  cent.,  failed  to  answer  this 
question,  135  libraries,  or  44  per  cent.,  having  answered. 

The  aggregate  number  of  readers  in  the  year  of  those  answering  was  283,037,  mak- 
ing the  average  2,119  to  each  of  the  libraries  answering. 
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(Jitc.sliDii  ;!J.  — Xtuubcr  of  sul)scril)L'is  .' 

Oftlio  :i()l)  libraries  reporting,  KiljOr"):}  i)er  cfiiit.,  failed  toauswer  this  question  ;  14.'), 
or  47  per  cent.,  answereil.  Of  the  14.">  libraries  unswerinff,  108,  or  74  per  cent.,  reported 
subscribers,  and  ;57,  or  *2l)  per  cent.,  had  no  subscribers.  The  aggregate  uninber  of  snb- 
S'jribors  of  those  answering  was  y:>,()2:?,  making  tlir  average  to  each  of  the  libraries 
having  subscribers  573. 

(Jiu'stion  41. — Annual  snbscrii)tion  .' 

Of  tiio  :U),)  libraries  reporting,  KiT  libraries,  or  55  prr  coat.,  failed  to  answer  this 
question  ;  T.U),  or  45  per  cent.,  answered.  Of  the  liV.i  libraries  answering,  ll'J,  or  ^d  per 
cent.,  described  themselves  as  subscription  libraries,  and  20,  or  14  per  cent.,  required  uo 
subscription. 

The  average  subscription  for  each  individual  to  the  11!)  libraries  of  this  class  answer- 
iig  was  S3. 55. 

(Jiicstion  41). — Average  weekly  circulation  of  books  ? 

Of  the  30l)  libraries  reporting,  119,  or  3i)  per  ceut.,  failed  to  answer  this  question  ; 
187,  or  Gl  per  cent.,  answered.  Of  the  187  libraries  answering,  180,  or  93  per  cent., 
■were  lending  libraries. 

The  aggregate  weekl3"  circulation  of  those  answering  was  12'.),317,  making  the  aver- 
age to  each  of  the  libraries  answering  this  tiiiestion  GJ4,  and  tha  average  to  each  of  the 
180  circulating  libraries  721  volumes. 

Qttesfion  48. — Average  weaklj'  number  of  books  used  at  library  ? 

Of  the  303  libraries  reporting,  247,  or  81  per  cent.,  failed  to  answer  this  question  ; 
.5'J,  or  19  per  cent.,  answered.  Of  the  .59  libraries  answering,  45,  or  7G  per  cent.,  replied 
that  books  were  used  at  the  library,  and  14,  or  24  per  ceut.,  replied  that  no  books  were 
so  used. 

The  aggregate  number  of  books  per  week  of  those  answering  was  24,472,  making  the 
average  to  each  of  the  59  libraries  answering  this  question  415,  and  the  average  to 
each  of  the  45  libraries  reporting  books  so  used,  5,447. 

Qiialion  oS. — Does  the  library  invite  readers  and  borrowers  to  nominate  books  for 
purchase  .' 

Of  the  oOG  libi'aries  reporting,  87,  or  28.4  per  cent.,  failed  to  answer  this  question  ; 
219,  or  71. G  per  cent.,  answered.  Of  the  219  libraries  answering,  199,  or  83.8  per  cent., 
replied  al'tirmatively,  and  29,  or  13.2  per  cent.,  replied  negatively. 

ijtiextion  G5. — Is  the  library  subject  to  State  or  mnuicipal  taxation  ? 

Of  the  306  libraries  reporting,  45,  or  14.7  per  cent.,  failed  to  answer  this  question  ; 
2)1,  or  85.3  per  cent.,  answered.  Of  the  201  libraries  answering,  21,  or  8  percent., 
replied  allirmatively,  and  240,  or  92  per  ceut.,  replied  negatively. 

ijnritton  G6. — Does  the  library  own  its  building  ? 

Of  the  306  libraries  reporting,  92,  or  30  per  cent.,  failed  to  answer  this  question  ;  214, 
or  70  per  cent.,  answered.     Of  the  214  libraries  answering,  75,  or  35  per  cent.,  replied  in 
the  allirmative,  and  139,  or  65  per  ciint.,  replied  in  the  negative. 
Question  68. — Is  the  building  fire-proof? 

Of  the  306  libraries  reporting,  43,  or  14  per  cent.,  failed  to  answer  this  question  ;  2G3, 
or  86  per  cent.,  answered.  Of  the  2i)3  libraries  answering,  .50,  or  19  per  cent.,  reported 
that  their  buildings  were  nre-proof ;  209,  or  79.5  per  cent.,  reported  that  their  buildings 
were  not  tire-proof;  and  4,  or  1.5  per  cent.,  reported  that  their  buildings  were  "  nearly  '' 
ii  re-proof. 

(Juevtion  70. — Annual  cost  of  administration  ? 

Of  the  30G  libraries  reporting,  97  libraries,  or  31.7  per  cent.,  failed  to  answer  this 
question;  209  libraries,  or  68.3  per  cent.,  answered.  Of  the  209  libraries  answering, 
191,  or  91.4  per  cent.,  reported  this  item,  and  18  libraries,  or  8.6  per  cent.,  reported  that 
there  was  no  expenditure  for  administration.  The  total  cost  of  administration  of  the 
libraries  reporting  was  .s530,294,  the  average  for  the  191  libraries  severally  repartiug 
the  annual  cost  being  .$2,776. 
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SUMMARY    OF    EXPENDITURES    BY    THE    GENERAL    GOVERNMENT    FOR 
LIBRARIES   AND   SUNDRY   PUBLICATIONS,   FROM   1800   TO   1874. 

lu  presentiug  the  foregoing  statement,  prepared  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury-  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  through  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  a  single  remark  is  necessary. 
Captain  Bayley,  under  whose  immediate  direction  the  statement  was 
made  up,  while  willing  to  vouch  for  its  correctness  so  far  as  it  goes, 
notes  the  fact  that  it  is  necessarily  incomplete,  owing  to  tbe  manner  of 
keeping  the  accounts  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Government.  Many 
books  have  been  bought  in  all  i^revious  years  for  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  which,  for  the  want  of  a  definite  appropriation 
for  that  specific  purpose,  have  been  charged  to  general  objects;  and 
hence  such  expenditures  cannot  be  made  to  appear  in  the  statement.  The 
aggregate  expenditure  reported  above  for  these  objects  is  $3,320,497.70. 


Id 


C  li  A  P  T  1 :  n    XXWUl. 
I'lBLlC  LIBRARIES  OF  TEX  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


BY  SE^  ER.VI.   COXTlMBl'TOllS. 


I.— PUBLIC  LIBllARIES  OF  BALTIMORE. 

BY    G.    L,.    SMITH. 

PKABODY   INSTITUTE   OF   THE   CITY   OF   BALTIMORE. 

The  institute  was  founded  in  1857,  by  George  Peabody,then  of  London. 
In  that  year  he  selected  twenty-five  prominent  gentlemen  of  Baltimore 
to  be  trustees  of  the  institute  and  placed  in  tbeir  bands  $350,000;  bis 
further  gifts  of  money  and  bonds  increased  the  total  endowment  to 
•■^1,400,000. 

A  lot  of  ground  including  two  dwelling  houses  was  purchased,  for  the 
Mun  of  >!  100,547.83,  and  the  first  wing,  fronting  on  Mount  Vernon  Place, 
was  commenced  in  1858.  This  wing,  built  of  white  marble,  was  com- 
pleted in  18G1,  and  cost,  with  furniture,  $182,000. 

In  May,  18G1,  the  building  was  ready  for  use,  and  the  first  librarian 
of  the  institute,  Ivev.  Dr.  John  G.  ^Morris,  entered  upon  his  duties. 

The  first  books  received  were  the  works  of  John  Adams,  in  ten  vol- 
umes, presented  by  Hon.  Anthony  Kennedy.  This  year  was  devoted 
by  the  librarian  to  the  preparation  of  an  index  of  books  to  be  purchased, 
comprehet^ling  about  fifty  thousand  volumes,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
library  of  reference.  It  was  intended  to  embrace  the  best  editions  of 
the  standard  authors  and  classics  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  latest  and  most  critical  of  each. 
Dictionaries,  encyclopaidias,  gazetteers,  and  the  important  works  on 
philology  were  to  be  procured  at  once,  and  made  accessible  to  students. 
For  the  first  year  the  library-  grew  but  slowly;  the  work  of  preparing 
for  and  planning  the  organization,  studying  library  economy,  furnishing 
the  apartments,  and  conferring  with  librarians  in  the  centres  of  learn- 
ing, occupied  all  the  time  of  the  librarian,  so  that  during  18G1  only  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  volumes  were  collected.  In  1862  the  librarian 
was  aided  by  an  assistant,  and  the  work  in  the  library  was  regularly 
carried  on.  Dr.  Morris  visited  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston, 
and  bought  several  large  boxes  of  books.  The  yearly  growth  of  the 
library  and  the  total  expenses  are  shown  in  the  tables  following. 

In  October,  1800,  the  library  was  first  formally  opened  to  the  public. 
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w  ith  a  librarian  and  two  assistants,  and  was  kept  open  daily  thereafter 
from  9  a.  ni.  till  4  p.  m.  From  November,  18G7,  to  November,  1872,  the 
librarian  bad  three  assistants,  and  since  then  has  had  five.  The  library 
contains  57,458  volnmes,  and  8,298  nnbonnd  pamphlets,  besides  those 
which  are  bound  in  classes  and  included  in  the  count  of  volumes.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  periodicals  are  regularly  taken,  of  which  thirty- 
three  are  American,  forty-six  English,  twenty-four  French,  sixteen 
German,  and  one  Italian.  Besides  these,  the  publications  of  learned 
societies  and  works  issued  by  literar^'^  clubs  and  associations  in  various 
languages,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-six,  making  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-six  serials,  costing  81,449.28  a  year. 

The  following  figures  show  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  readers 
and  the  number  of  volumes  used  : 


Tear. 

Persons. 

Volumes. 

1871                                     . 

2,582 
.  2,  951 
3,018 
2,381 

17, 104 

1872 

21,148 

lc.73      .   .           

24,  007 

1874                                                                         

32,  944 

Not  much  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  reading  here  is  of  fiction. 

The  library  is  much  used  by  students,  and  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  various  educational  institutions  of  the  city  avail  themselves  of  the 
collection. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  volumes  read  on  dif- 
ferent subjects  during  the  past  year: 


Suliject. 


Volumes. 


Agriculture 

Auatoniy  and  plij-.sology 

Auti(iuities,iiiylhoiojry,  ethnology,  folk 

lore 

Aitb!tectiirf 

Astri  nomy 

Belles-lettres 

Bibliiiffiajiby I 

Bi'gailiy j 

Cbeniisl  ry 

Ediuatiou 

Enginei  rin;;  and  ii  ilitary 

Fiction 

riue  arts 

Geograpby 

Geology, mi;  eralogy,  paleoiitulo^y 

Greek  and  Latin  classics 

Heraldry  and  genealogy 

Hist  )ry,  uuivei  s  il,  etc 

History,  American 

History,  English 

History,  European 


135 
434 

306 
332 
111 

4,598 
170 

2,003 
392 
244 
194 

3,  399 
359 
302 
352 

l,2(i5 
368 
532 

1,  137 
731 
756 


Subject. 


Industrial  arts 

Law 

Manners,  custom.s,  costumes 

Mathematics 

Medicine 

Mental  and  moral  science  and  logic 

Meteorology 

Music 

Natural  history 

Patent  specifications 

Periodicals,  literary 

Periodicals,  scientific 

Philology 

I'liysics  and  general  science 

Political  economy  and  government. . . 

Social  science 

Theology 

Voyages  and  travels 

All  other  subjects 

Total 


Volumes. 


145 

1,051 
117 
283 
135 
497 
100 
202 

1,738 
242 

4,728, 

1,466 
680 
41C 

zri 

14i 

1,  IC: 

9&' 

32i 

32,9-1 
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Tlie  libiMiy  is  used  ontiivly  lor  referonco,  jiiid  is  open,  IVoo  to  evory- 
l)0(ly,  (luring  the  winter  (Voin  !•  a.  in.  till  Id  p.  ni.,  and  in  the  snainicr 
from  0  a.  ni.  till  (>  p.  ni. 

It  lias  sets  of  United  States,  British,  and  I'rench  patents. 

The  bibliograplrcrtl  collection  comprises  about  one-seventh  of  the 
entire  library.  Jveaders  are  recpuvsted  to  naine  books  of  whicli  they 
themselves  have  felt  the  need  or  desire. 

There  is  an  extensive  card  catalogue  of  the  books,  pamphlets,  maps, 
etc.,  arranged  ali)habetically,  both  according  to  subjects  and  authors, 
but  as  yet  no  printed  catalogue. 

The  library  owns  its  own  building,  which  is  not  fire-proof. 

The  chief  librarian,  at  present  Mr.  P.  K.  Uhler,  is  chosen  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  to  whom  and  through  the  provost  he  is  responsible. 
For  the  annual  cost  of  adniinistration,  etc.,  see  the  annexed  tabh\ 

Liberal  provision  has  been  made  since  180G  for  sapi)lyiug  the  public 
with  a  yearly  course  of  lectures.  Distinguished  men  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  science,  and  art,  have  been  engaged  ;  and  the  in- 
creased interest  in  subjects  hitherto  considered  too  abstruse  for  pop- 
ular lectures  shows  what  a  means  of  general  culture  these  discourses 
have  i)roved.  The  trustees  have  carried  out  Mr.  Peabody's  design  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  making  the  lectures  almost  free,  $1.50  being  all 
that  is  charged  for  the  entire  course  of  over  thirty  lectures,  or  less  than 
5  cents  for  each  lecture.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  its  Conservator}'  of  Music.  Symphony  concerts  were  almost  un- 
known in  Baltimore  before  the  establishment  of  the  Conservatory. 
Although  these  concerts  were  at  first  unappreciated,  the  present 
standard  of  popular  taste  demands  the  highest  excellence  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Tlie  Academy  of  Art  is  yet  in  an  incipient  state,  thoagli  there  are 
many  valuable  additions  made  to  it  every  year. 

For  statistics  in  these  departments  see  the  table  annexed. 
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tSlafislics  of  Peabody  Institute  from  18B1  to  1875. 


Year. 


!2i 


c  g 
o 


-\/>^ 


1861 113 

1862 2,861 

1863 5,321 

1864 j  10,547 

1865 12,  417 

1866 i  15,819 

1867 I  22,942 

1868 .1  31,075 

1809 j  37,946 

1 870 4 1 ,  358 

1871 46,146 

1872 49,  393 

52,  438 

56,  292 

57,  458 


1873 

1874 

June,  1875 . 


§0  75 
900  39 
701  62 
518  97 
627  14 
086  40 
288  12 
844  17 
210  70 
007  11 
269  28 
503  92 
514  52 
318  49 
990  23 


1,184 

28 

99 
293 
100 
102 
5 
244 

92 
229 

18 


$2  30 
50  14 
85 
14  25 
10  24 

25 

1  93 
9  90 
4  43 

2  39 
9  21 


<r  "^ 

B 

>    . 

112 

451 

451 

126 

121 

211 

141 

082 

1,505 

819 

347 

714 

284 

3P5 

486 

*-<   "^  « 


177 
692 
211 
100 
154 
188 
158 


1717  38 
179  46 
476  06 
113  20 
47  50 
135  58 

411  90 
476  54 
308  93 
401  86 
157  87 

412  87 
327  54 
148  26 
222  31 


Tear. 


1868-'69 

1869-'70 

]8r0-'7l 

1871-72 

1872-73 [     14,217  39 

1873-'74 * '     17,805  08 

1874-"75 1     14,725  26 


$37,  866  72 
25,  010  33 
12,  885  31 
18,  349  70 


MERCANTILE  LIBRAUY  ASSOCIATION. 

In  November,  1839,  four  or  five  clerks  held  a  consultation  on  the  jiossi- 
bility  of  providing  a  place  of  evcninj*'  resort,  above  the  level  ot  the  oyster 
room  or  theatre,  in  which  clerks  could  have  a  more  extensive  range  of 
reading  than  their  home  libraries  furnished. 

The  only  public  library  at  the  time  was  the  old  Baltimore  Library, 
Avhich  did  not  meet  the  wants  of  this  particular  class.  Accordingly 
an  association  was  incorporated  January,  1842.  Clerks  could  become  i 
active  members  by  paying  an  initiation  fee  of  $2  and  an  annual  sub- 1 
scription  of  $3  in  advance.  Merchants  and  others  could  become  honor- 
ary members  by  the  payment  of  $5  per  annum  ;  but  the  right  of  suffrage 
was  extended  only  to  clerks.  Success  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations was  soon  assured.  The  plan  of  receiving  special  deposits  ofl 
books,  on  loan,  was  adoi)tcd  for  a  short  time,  but  tinally  abandoned  in! 
1844,  and  the  books  returned  to  their  owners.  i 
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TIk'  liist  course  of  kH'tiui's  was  l)('<;iiii  Dccoinber  1,  1810,  on  wliicli 
oe-iMsion  Hon.  John  (»>iiiiu'y  Ailanis  dt'livcrod  a  lecture  on  Society  and 
(.'ivili/ation.  Tliis  cotirse,  wliieh  proved  to  be  a  pecuniary  success, 
was  lollowed  by  others;  and  the  asso(;ialiou  has  ever  sin(!e  used  every 
opportunity  to  provide  lectures'  and  readings  of  the  highest  merit  for 
the  people  of  lialtiinore.  \t  its  organization  the  association  occupied 
rooms  on  the  corner  of  Baltiniore  and  Ilolliday  streets.  ^Vfter  vseveral 
removals  it  tinally  took  possession  of  its  present  apartments  in  the 
Athena'um  building,  for  wbich  this  and  other  associations  bad  solicited 
subscrii>tions  from  citizens  of  Baltimore,  and  whi(;h  was  formally  dedi- 
cated October  23,  1848. 

The  library  is  oi)en  during  tlie  summer  montlis  from  !)  a.  m.  to  10  p. 
m.,  and  during  the  winter  from  10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  In  1873  it  was 
opened  on  Sundays  from  2  to  10  p.  m.,  but  the  small  attendance  did  not 
justify  this  innovation,  and  in  June  its  privileges  were  again  restricted 
to  secular  days.  The  use  of  the  library  is  extended  to  the  families  of 
the  members;  and  being  both  a  circulating  and  reference  library,  a 
subscriber  n)ay  take  books  home,-  or  a  clerk,  who  has  no  congenial 
companions  at  bis  boarding  house,  may  enjoy  them  in  the  comfprt- 
able  reading  looms  of  the  association.  Thougli  there  are  but  1,G18  sub- 
subscribers,  tlie  number  of  visitors  during  a  year  is  from  15,000  to  20,000, 
and  tbe  circulation  of  books  about  3o,000.  Subscribers  are  allowed  to 
take  one  volume  at  a  time  or  two  of  a  set;  and  a  e  requested  to  name 
any  book  they  would  like  the  library  to  obtain.  It  contains  31,032  vol- 
umes, exclusive  of  2,500  duplicates.  Of  these  400  volumes  contain  0,000 
pam])blets  bound  in  classes.  Twelve  hundred  foreign  and  American 
books  and  500j)ami)hlets  are  added  to  the  collection  every  year;  about 
1,000  of  tbe  one  and  150  of  the  other  are  purchased  by  the  association, 
and  the  rest  are  donations.  Of  the  31,032  volumes,  000  are  in  foreign 
and  5J'i>  in  modern  European  languages.  There  are  1,200  volumes  on 
scientific  subjects;  75  per  cent,  of  the  books  borrowed  are  English 
prose  fiction.     The  oldest  book  in  the  library  was  published  in  1493. 

The  bibliographical  collection  is  \e\y  small.  It  has  a  printed  cata- 
logue of  a  portion  of  the  books  and  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  all, 
arranged  alphabetically,  according  to  subjects  and  authors. 

The  library  is  exempt  from  taxation.  Mr.  John  W.  M.  Lee  is  chief 
librarian,  and  has  three  assistants.  The  annual  cost  of  administration 
is  >!2,400.  Some  attempts  were  made  by  this  association  to  start  classes 
in  French  and  German,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  terms  of  membership  are  as  follows:  Perpetual  membership, 
transferable,  $100;  life  membershij),  $50  ;  annual  honorary,  $5;  annual 
proprietary,  $5;  annual  employd,  $3. 

Following  is  a  tabular  statement  showing  what  the  association  has 
done  since  its  foundation,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  from  the 
records. 
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MATIYLAND   INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  PROMOTION   OF   THE   MEOIIANIC  ARTS. 

This  is  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  two  different  associations 
wliicli  have  existed  in  this  city.  The  earlier  was  primarily  due  to  the 
exertions  of  John  II.  B.  Latrobe,  Fielding  Lncas,  jr.,  and  others,  who 
called  a  meeting  in  1S25.  This  society  was  incorporated  in  182G,  and 
c«ntinned  with  great  snccess  nntil  February,  1835  ;  wlien  the  building 
occupied  by  the  institute,  carlled  the  Athen;cam,  and  situated  oil  the 
southwest  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Lexington  streets,  was  burned,  and 
the  entire  property  of  the  old  Maryland  Institute  was  destroyed. 

In  November,  1847,  a  call  was  issued,  signed  by  Banjamiu  S.  Benson, 
and  09  others,  for  a  meeting  of  all  persons  favorable  to  forming  a  Me- 
chanics' Institute.  At  this  meeting,  which  was  held  D3cember  1,  1817, 
John  n.  B,  Latrobe  delivered  an  address  explanatory  of  the  purposes 
of  the  meeting.  Eighty  names  were  then  enrolled  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draught  a  form  of  constitution.  The  com:nittee  made  a  report 
on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  and  the  constitution  submitted  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  first  election  of  ofticers  took  place  the  12th 
of  January,  1848,  and  the  19th  of  the  same  month  the  board  met  and 
organized.  Its  first  exhibition  was  held  in  Washington  Hall  in  October, 
1848,  and  met  with  great  success,  as  did  those  of  the  two  following  years 
held  in  the  same  place.  After  the  first  year  of  the  formation  of  the  in- 
stitute, the  managers  made  great  eii'orts  to  procure  a  site  for  a  building 
adapted  to  their  various  wants.  The  enterprise  of  constructing  the 
building  on  the  site  of  the  Upper  Centre  Market  owes  mucli  to  the  energy 
of  Benjamin  S.  Benson,  to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  (who,  having  at 
heart  the  success  of  the  institute  subscribed  liberally  to  stock  in  the 
hall,)  and  to  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore,  wliich  latter 
assented  to  the  use  of  the  site,  and  appropriated  §15,01)9  for  the  enter- 
prise. 

The  objects  of  the  institute  made  it  necessary  to  form  a  library,  and 
b3'  donations  and  purchases  the  nucleus  of  the  ]>i'esent  library  was 
formed.  When  the  institute  moved  from  the  old  post-oflice  building 
into  the  new  one  in  1851,  the  library,  which  then  numbered  about  2,500 
volumes,  was  placed  in  the  third  story,  but  the  inconveniences  which 
attended  so  elevated  a  position  necessitated  its  removal  to  its  present 
location.  At  this  time  it  was  kept  open  from  4  to  G  and  from  7  to  9 
p.  m.,  and  the  report  states  that  there  were  592  readers  who  used  the 
library. 

The  library  was  and  is  now  supported  almost  entirely  by  subscriptions. 
The  price  at  first  was  .$2  initiation  fee,  and  >^'3  per  annum  for  senior  mem- 
bers, and  one-half  of  these  sums  for  junior  members;  the  latter  class  ulti- 
mately including  women.  At  present  the  fees  are  •*5  per  annum  for 
senior  and  $3  for  junior  members. 

In  January,  1853,  the  number  of  volumes  had  increased  to  3,G00;  and 
in  185G  there  were  5,245,  divided  as  follows:  Science,  art,  mechanics. 
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ami  works  of  n'fi'roiu'o,  ."iZO  ;  l,i\\  ami  puldic;  doi'iunents,  1,801);  and  mis- 
wllaiieoiis  books  available  for  circulation,  L',8^'*-  '^^^'^  readers  num- 
bered about  1,0U(»:  and  the  number  of  volumes  circulated  during  the 
year  was  about  L'0,00l».  In  18~)7,  the  late  W.  Trescott  Smith  became 
chairman  of  the  library  committee,  and  under  his  direction  efforts  were 
made  to  increase  the  library.  Subscriptions  of  money  and  contributions 
of  books  were  solicited.  The  result  was  that  a  cash  fund  of  85,000  was 
raised,  and  1,-">'.>I>  voluuies  and  (550  pamphl'ets  contributed.  The  number 
of  volumes  had  increased  at  the  end  of  this  year  to  10,759.  There  are 
at  present  about  17,000  volumes  .and  1,G00  readers,  with  a  weekly  aver- 
age issue  of  850  books.  The  relative  numbers  of  books  read  may  be 
stated  as  follows :  Fiction,^;  history  and  biography,  /^  ;  science  aiul 
art,  .,',  :  and  the  renmiuder  miscellaneous. 

The  library  is  now  o[)en  in  summer  from  0  a.  m.  to  8.  p.  m.,  and  in  win- 
ter from  0  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  ^Members  and  their  families  have  the  privi- 
lege of  drawing  one  book  at  a  time,  and  can  keep  the  same  two  weeks. 
The  members  are  entitled,  on  payment  of  the  fees,  to  the  privileges  ot 
the  exhibitions  and  lectures,  and  by  the  payment  of  the  small  additional 
fees  to  any  of  the  schools  of  the  institute.  The  library  has  a  full  set  of 
United  States  patents,  and  a  very  small  bibliographical  collection.  It  is 
not  subject  to  taxation,  having  been  exempted  from  it  by  its  act  of  incor- 
poration. The  librarian  is  chosen  by  the  board  of  managers,  and  is 
responsible  to  the  library  committee.  The  catalogue,  which  was  printed 
many  years  ago,  is  alphabetical  by  subjects. 

Exhibitions.— Ill  1851  the  tirst  exhibition  was  held  in  the  present  hall. 
John  P.  Kennedy  delivered  the  opening  address.  The  exhibitiou  was 
very  successful.  It  was  visited  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
his  Cabinet,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  These  annual  exhibi- 
tions continued  to  be  successful  for  several  years,  and  were  largely  de- 
peudf<i  upon  as  a  source  of  revenue  from  which  to  support  the  other 
departments,  but  of  late  years  the  public  interest  in  them  has  been  on 
the  wane,  and  the  receipts  have  come  short  of  the  expenditure. 

Lectures. —  Each  winter  since  the  inauguration  of  the  institute  a  course 
of  lectures  has  bi^en  provided  for  the  membership,  which  has  embraced 
some  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  the  professional  and  scieutific  world. 
This  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  attractive  inducements  to  member- 
ship, and  the  large  crowds  -which  have  invariably  attended  attest  the 
interest  of  members. 

In  1852,  in  honor  of  a  liberal  donation  from  Hon.  Thomas  Sw'ann.  it  was 
resolved  to  establish  a  Swann  professorship  of  chemistry.  This  was 
placed  iu  charge  of  Campbell  Mortit,  who  resigned  before  anything 
practical  could  be  accomplished.  Dr.  Snowden  Piggott  was  then  ap- 
pointed, who  formed  a  class  of  03  students,  to  whom  thirty-six  lectures 
were  delivered,  the  price  for  the  course  being  $1.  Dr.  Piggott  resigned, 
and  Prof.  Lewis  H.  Steiner  was  appointed  to  the  chair.  The  course  of 
scholastic  lectures  was  abandoned  for  some  unknown   reason,  ami  a 
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popular  course  substituted.  Dr.  E.  A.  Aikiu  was  the  next  iiicuiubent. 
lis^otbiiig  new  occurred  uuder  his  regime.  Prof.  Harry  White,  on  the 
retiremeht  of  Dr.  Aikiu,  was  next  appointed,  aud  iuaugurated  a  school 
of  practical  analytical  chemistry.  The  department  is  now  in  charge  of 
Prof.  William  P.  Toney,  under  whose  care  it  is  making  considerable 
progress.     The  terms  are  $15  per  quarter. 

Bool'leeping. — A  class  in  book-keeping  and  penmanship  was  estab- 
lished in  1856,  which  at  first  was  quite  successful,  but  afterward  fell  into 
a  very  languishing  condition.  It  is  at  ])resent,  however,  very  flourish, 
iiig.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  James  R.  Webster,  and  there  are 
130  pupils.    Terms,  $5  for  a  session  of  four  months. 

SCHOOL   OF  DESIGN. 

This  school  was  first  opened  in  the  present  building  in  1851,  with 
William  Minifle  as  principal.  There  were  332  pupils.  The  school  was 
originally  intended  for  the  junior  members  of  the  institute,  who  were 
admitted  free.  But  it  was  ascertained  that  a  great  many  of  them  came 
out  of  idle  curiosity,  and  were  inclined  to  devote  their  time  to  mischief 
rather  than  to  study.  This  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  1852  there  were  1,100  applicants  for  seat's.  The  whole 
resources  of  the  building  were  taxed  to  accommodate  them,  but  they  fell 
off"  in  their  attendance  so  rapidly  that  at  the  end  of  the  session  there 
w  ere  only  300.  In  order  to  furnish  better  facilities  for  those  who  really 
attended  for  study,  it  was  determined  to  make  the  small  charge  of  $1.50 
in  addition  to  that  for  membership.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  next  year  there  were  254  pupils.  n 

In  185G  a  day  school  was  established  for  w^omen  and  girls.  There  were 
at  first  G3  pupils,  aud  it  has  been  very  successful  ever  since.  ]\Iany  of 
the  graduates  are  earning  good  salaries  by  the  practice  of  the  art  they 
learned  here.  In  1857  the  first  Peabody  premiums  were  distributed, 
amounting  to  $500,  which  sum  Mr.  Peabody  made  arrangements  to  con- 
tinue annually.  The  number  of  pupils  at  present  is  450  in  the  night 
school,  and  75  in  the  day  school. 

A  class  for  instruction  in  modeling  in  claj^  has  recently  been  formed, 
and  promises  to  develop  much  talent. 

This  school  has  educated  many  trained  artisans  belonging  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  aud  therefore  justly  claims  to  be  an  important  fac- 
tor in  social  reform.  Its  graduates  occupy  honored  and  lucrative  posi- 
tions as  engineers,  architects,  artists,  etc.,  in  this  country  and  in  Euroi)e. 
In  addition  to  the  principal,  there  are  eleven  assistants.  The  expense 
of  the  school,  after  deducting  the  receipts  for  tuition,  is  about  $1,500 
yearly. 

Membership  of  the  Institute. —  In  1851,  there  were  032  members;  in 
1852,  there  were  1,702;  and  the  membership  at  present  is  about  2,500  ' 
Two-thirds  of  this  number  are  junior  members. 
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TlIK    LinKAi;\     COMTANV    VV    15A  I.TIMOjnO. 

Ill  December,  ITtUl,  some  geiitlcnu'ii  ol'  Ujiltimoie  Town  bec;inie  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  heiielits  of  ji  public  library,  and  drew  up  a 
plan  for  one  which  they  submitted  to  several  citizens.  It  was  proposed 
to  make  a  stock  conii'any,  and  provided  that  every  person  regularly  ad- 
mitted to  membership  should  be  entitled  to  one  ><-*0  share.  Every  regu- 
lar member  was  required  to  contribute  >fi  \)er  annum  for  each  share  he 
possessed.  The-  books  and  eft'ects  of  the  company  constituted  the  Joint 
property,  and  any  member  was  at  liberty  to  transfer  his  share  with  the 
restriction  that,  except  in  case  of  will  or  descant,  the  name  of  the  person 
in  whose  favor  the  transfer  was  made  should  be  approved  by  the  board 
of  directors.  No  person  was  allowed  to  subscribe  for  more  than  one 
share,  or  accjuire  others  save  by  inheritance;  he  was  still  entitled  to 
but  one  vo.te. 

In  a  very  lew  days  5!)  persons  subscribed,  and  a  meeting  was  called 
December,   1795,  cf  which  Kight  Eev.  Dr.  John  Carroll  was  chaij^man. 
The  library  was  opened  to  the  membars  October,  179(3,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Williams,  on  Lemon  street,  and  the  company  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  the  legislature  dated  January  20,  1797.     In  this  way  was  estab- 
lished the  first  public  library  of  Baltimore.     In  1800,  it  numbered  about 
4,000  volumes,  gradually  increasing  until  it  formed  a  fine  collection 
of  the  best  works  of  the  day  and  age,  which,  in  the  year  1855,  was 
merged  and  is  still  preserved  iu  the  collection  of  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society.     Later  there  was  a  provision  made  in  the  constitution 
for  those  who  did  not  wish  to  become  stockholders  by  which  they  could 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  library-  by  the  payment  of  $3.50  for  six 
months  or  80  for  a  year.     Through  the  cooperation  of  this  company 
with  the  Historical  Society  and  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  the 
Atheiiieum  building  was  built  and  i)aid  for.     This  edifice  was  dedicated 
October  23,  1818,  and  accommodates  the  three  above  named  libraries, 
the  two  former  now  included  in  the  Historical  Society.    The  Library 
Company  adopted  the  circulating  library  plan.     It  contained  at  the 
time  of  its  transfer  to  the  Historical  Society  about  8,000  volumes,  not 
including  pamphlets  or  manuscripts,  of  which  there  were  but  few.     The 
last  printed  catalogue  was  issued  in  1809,  and  there  is  now  only  a  manu- 
script catalogue,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  authors. 

MARYLAND   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 

In  January,  1811,  eighteen  or  twenty  gentlemen  met  in  a  room  of  the 

old  post-ofiice  building  to  organize  a  society  for  collecting  the  scattered 

jnaterials  of  the  early  history  of  Maryland,  and  for  collateral  objects. 

The  organization  was  completed  at  the  first  meeting,  and  a  constitution 

and  by  laws  adopted.     At  the  next  meeting  John   Spear  Smith  was 
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electcil  president,  Jubii  Yaw   Laar  McMaliou,  (the  histori.iii  of  Mary- 
laud,)  vice-president,  and  Stephen  Collins,  librarian. 

The  establislinuMit  of  this  sociiety  give  a  stiiualiis  to  literary  taste  in 
Baltimore  which  induced  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  in  professional  and 
mercantile  life  noted  for  cnltivation  to  become  members.  In  the  spring 
of  184S  the  society  movcil  into  «the  Athemeam  building,  which  is  held 
for  it  in  perpetuity  by  trustees,  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  ]\Iaryland,  December,  1345.  The  old  Baltimore  Library  Com- 
pany and  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  united  with  the  Historical 
Society  in  soliciting  subscriptions  from  the  public  for  the  buikling,  and 
at  its  dedication,  October  23,  1848,  it  was  all  paid  for.  Wlien  the  Bal- 
timore Libr-ary  Company  became  unable  to  sustain  itself,  in  the  year 
r8o5,  its  collection  of  books  and  its  interest  in  the  Atheuauim  buikl- 
ing were  conveyed  to  the  Historical  Society,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  society  were  to  be  extended  to 
the  members  of  the  Baltimore  Company.  Tlie  collections  in  all  depart- 
ments had  rapidly  increased  in  number  and  value.  After  removing  to 
this  building,  the  fine  arts  department  was  added,  and  a  large  gallery 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  pictures,  and  yearly  exhibition  of  such 
meritorious  works  as  might  be  obtained  from  artists  and  collectors. 
With  the  profits  of  these  exhibitions  a  number  of  copies  of  masterpieces 
of  the  Italian  school  were  purchased.  In  18G7  Mr.  Peabody  made  the 
society  a  gift  of  $20,000. 

The  library  contains  nearly  15,000  volumes  of  select  books,  140  volumes 
of  pamphlets  arranged  in  classes  and  700  not  yet  arranged,  a  great  num- 
ber of  manuscripts,  one  of  the  most  complete  sets  of  United  States 
documents  in  existence,  and  by  tar  the  largest  collection  of  iNIarylaud 
newspapers  anywhere  to  be  found. 

The  library  was  originally  a  circulating,  but  has  gradually  become  a 
referente  library,  and  since  the  transfer  of  the  Baltimore  Library  Com- 
pany has  been  opened  to  the  public  from  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  the-members 
only  being  allowed  to  draw  books.  Not  more  than  50  books  a  year  are 
withdrawn. 

There  are  about  200  members,  and  the  annual  subscription  fee  is  $5 
The  average  yearly  number  who  use  the  library  is  about  1,000.  The 
collection  includes  a  set  of  United  States  patents,  a  very  small  biblio- 
grai)hical  collection,  and  a  manuscript  catalogue  arranged  ali)habetically 
according  to  authors.  It  was  exempted  from  taxation  by  the  act  of  in- 
corporation. 

The  library  owns  the  building  it  occupies,  employs  one  librarian,  and 
the  total  cost  of  administration  is  1 1,500  per  year. 

GENERAL   SOCIETY  FOR  AID    OF   MECHANICS,    (ALLGEMEINER     UiNTER- 
STUTZUNGS-VEREIN  FUR   KRANKE   ARBEITER.) 

This  society  was  formed  in  1851,  and  the  library  received  its  first  im- 
petus about  this  time  from  a  gift  of  a  few  hunilred  volumes  by  a  society 
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of  the  saino  kind  wliicli  had  rt'cxMitly  beoii  disbanded.  It  now  cM)nlain8 
aliout  o,(K)()  vohunos  of  German  literature  and  standard  works.  The 
soeiety  eonsists  of  1.000  nienihers,  who  each  i)a.v  twenty  eents  per  year 
toward  tlie  siip[)ort  of  the  library.  The  circulation  is  from  10,000  to 
li'jOOO  volumes  a  year. 

MARYLAND   STATE   NORMAL   SCUOOL   LIBRARY. 

This  library  was  begun  with  the  school  itself  in  1865,  and,  although 
there  are  at  present  but  1,700  volumes,  every  book  has  been  so  judi- 
ciously selected  that  teachers  and  pupils  find  on  its  shelves  almost  every 
book  of  reference  they  need.  The  library  is  especially  rich  in  works  on 
English  literature  and  science. 

MARYLAND    ACADEMY''   OF   SCIENCES. 

Formed  in  1863,  the  academy  was  incorporated  in  1867,  Philip  T. 
Tyson  being  chosen  first  president. 

The  library,  based  on  a  collection  left  by  Evan  T.  EUicott,  numbers 
over  600  volumes.     It  is  kept  in  the  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
j   used  by  the  members  for  reference.     There  is  no  regular  appropriation 
I  for  increase.    The  present  librarian  is  Mr.  A.  M,  Smith.  • 

LIBRARY^   COMPANY   OF   THE  BALTIMORE   BAR. 

This  library  was  formed  in  1840  and  incorporated  in  1841.  Judge 
,  iieorge  W.  Brown,  of  the  city  court,  was  its  originator.  The  library  is 
I  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  its  members.  It  is  intended  for  the 
j  exclusive  use  of  members  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  and  books  cannot  be 
I  taken  from  the  library  room  except  for  use  in  court,  and  then  only  by 
!  members  or  a  judge  of  some  court  sitting  in  Baltimore. 

Whew  the  constitution  was  first  adopted,  it  was  signed  by  66  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  and  at  present  there  are 
-SO  members. 

The  library  numbers  7,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets;  the 
yearly  increase  is  about  100  volumes.  The  leading  law  periodicals 
of  this  country  and  Europe  may  be  found  in  the  reatliug  room.  Orig- 
linally  there  was  an  admission  fee  of  $1*0,  and  a  yearly  subscription  fee 
of  $10.  At  present  the  only  charge  is  a  subscription  fee  of  $15. 
I  There  is  a  printed  catalogue  of  the  library  published  in  1860,  arranged 
jalphabetically  according  to  authors. 
1     The  chief  librarian  is  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Chandler. 

LIBRARY   OF   THE   INDEPENDENT   ORDER   OF   ODD   FELLOWS. 

The  project  of  establishing  a  library  in  connection  with  the  order 

Iwas  first  suggested  by  James  L.  Kidgely  in  1836.     In  Februaiy,  1840, 

I  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  each  lodge  and  ascertain  what  it 

vQuld  give  in  money  or  books.     In  December  of  that  year  enough  ma- 
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terial  having  been  collected  to  establish  the  library  on  a  permanent 
basis,  a  standini;-  committee  was  organized  by  the  election  of  permanent 
officers  and  the  adoption  of  by-laws  and  rules.  Two  librarians  for  each 
week,  who  gave  their  time  without  compensation,  were  elected  from  the 
committee.  Gifts  of  books  and  money  were  made  by  lodges  and  mem- 
bers and  by  many  prominent  citizens  who  had  no  connection  with  the 
order.  The  library  also  derived  assistance  from  public  lectures,  con- 
certs, etc.,  and  in  March,  1846,  it  was  decided  to  secure  a  permanent 
revenue  by  taxing  each  member  25  cents  a  year.  The  books  are  very 
systematically  arranged  and  thoroughly  classified.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes in  English  is  10,835,  and  in  German  9,000.  The  number  taken  out 
during  the  year  is  15,753 — a  weekly  average  of  302  volumes. 

BALTIMORE   NORMAL   SCHOOL   (COLORED.) 

The  library  of  this  school  was  founded  when  the  school  was  built  in 
18G4,  and  was  the  result  of  contributions  by  citizens  of  Baltimore  and 
other  places.  It  consists  of  1,000  volumes,  comprising  standard  works, 
books  of  reference,  juvenile  literature,  and  English  prose  fiction. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  have  free  use  of  the  library,  and  are  allowed 
to  take  out  one  book  at  a  time,  and  to  keep  it  one  week.  The  additions 
to  the  library  are  through  private  contributions. 

LIBRARY  AT  THE  FRIENDS'  ELEMENTARY   AND   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

This  library  belongs  to  the  Friends'  Literary  Association,  which 
meets  every  week  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  school.  Though  the  asso- 
ciation is  an  old  one  and  had  a  number  of  books  previous  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  library,  the  latter  was  not  founded  until  1843.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  to  furnish  suitable  reading  for  the  members  of  the  cod-  ^ 
gregation,  but  of  late  years  its  privileges  have  been  extended  to  the ' 
l)ui)ils  of  the  elementary  and  high  school.  | 

Tiiere  are  2,800  volumes,  to  which  the  pupils  have  access  on  the  pay-.' 
ment  of  a  small  sum.     A  catalogue  of  the  library  was  printed  in  1849.     | 

Mr.  E.  M.  Lamb,  principal  of  the  school,  is  the  librarian. 

CITY  LIBRARY.  J 

By  an  ordinance  passed  1874,  it  was  enacted  tliat  hereafter  a  city] 
librarian  should  be  appointed.  The  librarian  is  to  take  under  hisj 
charge  and  keeping  all  the  books  and  documents  of  every  description,! 
and  the  archives,  records,  papers,  and  proceedings  of  the  corporatioii  j 
excei)t  those  relating  to  titles  of  city  property;  also  all  ordinances,  res 
olutions,  and  i)roceedings  of  the  city  council,  etc. ;  also,  all  books} 
papers,  and  memorials  relating  to  Baltimore  from  its  origin  to  th(j 
present  time.  These  books  are  for  the  use  of  the  city  officers,  and  cau| 
not  be  taken  out  except  by  them. 

The  library  now  numbers  about  five  thousand  volumes,  among  whicl 
are  many  very  old  and  valuable  books.  ( 
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OTin:R    COLLECTIONH. 

Till'  lolIowiii<j  list  oinbracos  tlie  other  public  or  semi-public  libraries 

of  Baltimore  aixl  vicinity  which  contain  each  1,000  volumes  or  more. 
Further  statistics  of  these  and  of  minor  collections  of  similar  character 
may  be  found  in  the  general  table  at  the  end  of  the  volume. — Editors. 

Archiepiscopal  Library 10, 000 

Baltimore  Academy  of  tlie  Visitation 4, 178 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 1,000 

Baltimore  Female  CoUefre 3,875 

Concordia  Library 3,500 

German-American  Institute 2,  000 

House  of  Refnnre 1,H00 

Loyola  College 21,500 

Public  School  Library 1,200 

St.  Joseph's  Academy , 1,  000 

St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Snl[)ice 15,000 

Social  Democratic  Turners'  Union 1,370 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association I,fi00 

Ziou  School 1,209 


ir.— PUBLIC  LIBEAEIES  OF  BOSTON  AND  VICINITY.^ 

BY  F.  B.  PERKINS, 

Of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  • 

This  series  of  memoranda  embodies  such  facts  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted the  compiler  to  gather.  Where  the  different  accounts  were 
I  drawn  up  by  the  persons  applied  to  for  them,  they  are  placed  under 
I  the  names  of  such  persons.  In  other  cases,  such  documents  or  data 
;  as  were  furnished  or  indicated,  or  such  as  could  be  found,  have  been 
i  used  to^the  best  advantage  practicable.  A  few  dates  in  chronological 
j  order,  as  follows,  may  be  convenient. 

FOUNDATION  DATES   OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  BOSTON. 

i  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 1791 

Boston  Library 1794 

;  Social  Law  Library April  23,  1804 

;  Boston  Athenivnm •. October  23,  1807 

j  Mercantile  Library March  11,  1820 

j  State  Library 1826 

.  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 1831 

Xew  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society ; 1845 

Roxbury  Athenjcum 1848 

liostou  Pulilic  Library,  (accepting  vote  of  city) April  3,  1848 

'ongrcgational  Library May  25,  1853 

'  "dd  Fellows'  Library 1854 

'•'■neral  Theological  Library April,  1860 

Itoston  and  Albany  Railroad  Library 1869 

I'-oston  Deaf-Mnte  Library July,  1872 

'Sketches  of  Harvard  College  Library  will  be  found   on   pp.  21-26  and  78-89. — 
I'DrroRS. 
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The  above  order  is  followed  in  the  arraii<^eineiit  of  the  accounts  of 
these  libraries,  and  those  for  which  dates  of  origin  were  not  at  hand 
are  placed  subsequently. 

3IASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  society  was  founded  in  1791  by  a  few  gentlemen  interested  in 
American  history,  and  was  incorporated  in  1791.  The  beginning  of  the 
library  goes  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  society.  One  of  its  objects, 
as  set  foith  in  the  first  line  of  the  constitution,  was  "the  preservation 
of  books,  pamplilets,  Dianuscripts,  and  records  containing  historical 
facts."  Active  membership  was  limited  to  residents  of  the  State  and 
to  the  number  of  thirty,  though,  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  this 
number  was  increased  to  sixty.  It  has  since  been  extended  to  one  hun- 
dred. Among  the  causes  that  led  to  its  establishment  were  the  dan- 
gers that  continually  threatened  the  few  libraries  of  the  last  century. 
Jn  the  introductory  address  to  the  public,  reference  is  made  to  the 
court-house  that  was  burned  in  Boston  in  1747,  when  some  of  the  public 
records  were  destroyed,  and  to  the  college  library  of  Cambridge  that 
shared  the  same  fate  in  1764,  when  large  numbers  of  valuable  books 
and  manuscripts  were  also  destroyed.  The  address  cited  the  instance 
of  Governor  Hutchinson's  house,  i)lundered  by  an  enraged  mob  in  1705, 
when  many  of  his  books  and  papers  were  scattered  and  lost.  Great 
stress  was  laid  on  the  risks  that  were  continually  run  from  tire  and 
other  causes. 

The  present  extent  of  the  library  is  about  23,(KiO  volumes  and  45,000 
pamphlets.    The  Dowse  collection,  which  was  given  to  the  society  by 
the  late  Thomas  Dowse  in  1850,  is  included  among  the  books.     Tbis 
collection  comprises  nearly  5,000  volumes,  beautifully  bound  and  in  the 
best  i^ossible  preservation.     It  contains  many  of  the  choicest  works  of 
English  literature.     A  catalogue  of  it  was  printed  in  1850;  and,  a  few 
years  later,  one  of  the  general  library  was  published,  in  two  volumes. 
The  books  generally  are  of  a  historical  character.     A  specialty  is  made 
of  local  histories  and  works  relating  to  the  civil  war.     The  circulation 
of  books,  which  is  restricted  to  members,  is  small;  but  the  use  of  the 
library  as  one  of  reference  is  large.     Frequently  persons  come  a  long  j 
distance  to  consult  works  which  are  on  the  shelves,  and  not  easily  ibund  ] 
elsewhere.     The  management  of  the  society  lies  with  a  council,  consist- J 
ing  of  the  ofllcers,  ex  otiiciis,  and  a  standing  committee  of  five  members,  j 
of  whom  two  go  out  of  ofQce  each  year.     A  librarian  and  assistant.) 
besides  a  janitor,  are  employed.  j 

THE   BOSTON  LIBRARY. 

This  library,  a  proprietary  one,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library,  was  first  established  by  an  association  of  gentle-| 
men,  who  were,  in  1794,  incorporated  by  act  of  the  legislature.     It  is  uosv 
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owned  by  iiiiict.\-  tliicc  sluircIioUhMs,  besides  wlioiii  a  few  persons  use  it, 
payiiijJT  ?*•")  a  vear.  U  is  inaiiaj^^ed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  a  secretary 
and  ti'easiirer,  together  witli  a  librarian  and  one  assistant.  It  contains 
L*."),()00  volumes ;  its  annual  increase  is  small,  beinj"-  only  about  oOO  vol- 
umes a  year ;  its  contents  are  mainly  for  popular  reading,  and  its  circu- 
lation durino;  the  year  187-4  was  0,118  volumes.  Its  catalopfue  is  in  man- 
uscript only,  but  is  sutlicient  for  the  present  needs  of  the  library. 

SOCIAL  LA.W  LIBRARY. 

BY  FRANCIS  WALES  VAUGHX, 
Librarian. 

This  is  a  library  of  law  books  for  professional  use.  The  first  meeting 
hehl  by  the  proprietors  in  order  to  organize  as  a  corporation  took  place 
April  23,  1804,  the  call  for  the  meeting  being  signed  by  Theophilus  Par- 
sons, Daniel  Davis,  John  Phillips,,  Wra.  Sullivan,  Charles  Jackson,  and 
Warren  Dutton.  An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  the  State 
in  1814.  The  books  were  at  first  kept  in  the  office  of  one  or  another 
member  of  the  bar,  who  acted  as  librarian.  Subsequently  they  were 
placed  in  a  closet  of  the  grand  jury  room  in  the  courthouse;  then  the 
library  grew  to  occupy  the  whole  of  this  room  ;  and  when  the  present 
court  house  was  built  a  room  was  set  apart  for  it,  in  which  it  has  since 
remained.  Its  growth  is  in  some  measure  indicated  by  the  number  of 
volumes  at  different  periods,  viz:  1,473  in  1824;  4,077  in  1849;  8,269  in 
I860;  and  about  13,000  in  1875.  Many  valuable  books  have  been  given 
to  the  library,  especially  by  Hon.  Charles  Jackson,  Hon.  Therou  Met- 
1  calf,  and  Hon.  Richard  Fletcher.  Its  corporate  name  is  The  Proprie- 
j  tors  of  the  Social  Law  Library,  and  it  is  managed  by  a  board  consist- 
ing of  ar  president,  seven  trustees,  a  treasurer,  and  a  clerk.  Tliis  board 
appoints  a  librarian  and  controls  the  affairs  of  the  library.  The  propri- 
etors at  large  are  such  persons  as  were  originally  incorporated,  and 
others  who  may  be  admitted  by  the  president  and  trustees  as  such, 
paying  for  a  share  not  less  than  $50.  Annual  subscribers  may  also 
be  admitted  by  the  board.  The  proprietors  pay  $5  a  year  assessment; 
other  persons  admitted  to  use  the  library  pay  $8.  All  moneys  re- 
ceived by  way  of  tax  or  excise  from  persons  admitted  to  practice  as  at- 
torneys in  the  Boston  court  of  common  pleas  are  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
library  treasurer  for  its  use.  The  State  furnishes  the  library  with  its 
public  <locuments.  The  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  members  of 
'•ouncil,  and  members  of  the  legislature  during  session,  various  United 
States,  State,  and  county  judges,  and  other  legal  officers,  may  use  the 
library  gratis,  and  so  may  lawyers  whose  practice  is  usually  in  the 
other  counties  of  the  State. 
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THE  BOSTON   ATHENJEUM. 

BY  CHARLES  A.  CUTTEK, 
lA'rarian. 

Mr,  Quiucy,  the  historian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  (from  wbose  work 
almost  the  whole  of  this  short  memorandum  is  derived,)  dates  its  tirst 
suggestion  on  October  23,  1805,  when  the  members  of  the  Anthology 
Society  voted  "  that  a  library  of  periodical  publications  be  instituted  for 
the  use  of  the  society,"  In  the  following  May  it  was  decided  to  make 
this  library,  which  had  meanwhile  increased  encouragingly,  the  basis 
of  a  public  reading  room  ;  and  such  a  reading  room  was  accordingly 
opened,  Not  long  afterward  arrangements  were  made  to  permit  the 
incorporation  of  the  institution.  On  January  1,  1807,  the  trustees  (The- 
ophilus  Parsons,  John  Davis,  John  Powell,  William  Emerson,  J,  T. 
Kirkland,  P.  Thacher,  A.  M.  Walter,  W.  S.  Shaw,  R,  H.  Gardiner,  J.  S. 
Buckminster,  O.  Rich)  issued  an  announcement  that  the  rooms  were 
opened  for  use,  in  Joy's  buildings.  Congress  street.  The  name  used 
in  this  paper  was  Anthology  Reading  Room  and  Library,  In  February 
of  the  same  year  the  trustees  were  incorporated  as  the  Proprietors  of 
the  Boston  Athenseum,  and  as  such  they  organized  April  7,  1807. 

It  is  characteristic  of  what  has  always  been  and  is  still  the  purpose 
of  the  Athenaeum,  that  in  a  "  Memoir"  of  the  Athenaeum  which  was  cir- 
culated in  order  to  obtain  subscription  at  this  time,  the  reading  room 
was  described  as  being  "  the  first  depaitment"  of  the  Athenaeum,  and 
the  library  as  "  the  next  branch,"  As  was  the  case  with  many  of  our 
ibraries  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  century,  several  coHateral  de- 
partments were  added  to  the  design  ;  in  this  instance  a  museum  or  cab- 
inet of  natural  objects,  curiosities,  antiques,  coins,  etc. ;  a  "  repository 
of  art,"  both  industrial  and  aesthetic  ;  and  a  laboratory  and  observatory- 

The  premises  first  occupied  by  the  Athenaeum  were  in  Scollay's  build- 
ings, between  Tremont  and  Court  streets.  In  1809  the  trustees  bought 
a  house  in  Tremont  street,  to  which  the  collections  were  removed  and 
the  rooms  opened  for  use  in  July  of  that  year.  In  1809,  a  catalogue, 
prepared  by  Rev.  Joseph  McKean,  was  printed,  but  not  published,  in-; 
terleaved  copies  being  used  in  the  library  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

When  John  (^uincy  Adams  went  as  minister  to  Russia  he  deposited 
his  own  library  in  tlie  Athenaeum  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors,  thus 
nearly  doubling  the  size  of  the  collection  for  the  time,  as  his  books  were' 
about  5,450  in  number,  and  those  of  the  library  about  5,750.  In  1814' 
the  library  itself  had  increased  to  8,209  volumes.  In  April,  1817,  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  deposited  its  books  with  thC| 
Athenaenm,  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  two  corpora} 
tions  providing  for  the  proper  separate  accommodation  and  joint  use: 
of  the  collections.  In  1820  the  number  of  books  had  increased  tcj 
12,047,  and  the  whole  number  available  for  the  use  of  the  proprietorJ 
and  subscribers  was  nearly  20,000.     In  1822  Mr,  James  Perkins,  wh( 
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had  been  one  of  the  trustees  and  viiM'-pinvsideiit  of  the  Atheiifeiim,  jjave 
it  his  own  dwelliiij::  house  and  hiiid  in  Pearl  street,  wortli  tlien  not  less 
tb;in  !i5U0,()l)t);  and  in  June  of  that  year  tlie  collections  of  the  iiKstitutioa 
were  removed  to  its  own  newly  ac(]uired  buildiii}^.  This  gift  is  prop- 
erly (U'scril)e<l  by  Mr.  Qiiiiicy  as  "  timely,  ninnilicent,  and  decisive  in 
Stam[)ing  it  [the  Atheuieumj  with  the  character  of  a  permanent  i)ublic 
institution." 

In  the  Slimmer  of  IS'J.J  two  other  collections  of  books  were  deposited 
•in  the  Athenavim  on  terms  so  newliat  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  uaineiy,  the  Library  of  King's  Chapel 
and  the  theological  library  belonging  to  the  Boston  Association  of  Min- 
isters. In  January,  18124,  the  AthemBum  Library  consisted  of  14,820 
books. 

In  182G  M"r.  Thomas  II.  Perkins  and  Mr.  James  Perkins,  the  brother 
and  son  of  Mr.  James  Perkins  already  mentioned,  each  otfered  the 
Atheuteum  88,000  conditioned  on  the  gift  of  an  equal  amount  by  other 
citizens.  This  was  raised,  and  the  monej'  was  used  in  building  a  lecture 
room,  and  in  eidarging  the  collections  of  the  library.  During  this  year 
the  books  of  the  Boston  Medical  Library,  more  than  2,000  in  number, 
were  added  to  the  Athenteum  Library;  and  the  Boston  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation, uniting  with  the  AtheuiBum,  handed  over  to  it  a  fund  of  over 
$3,000,  which,  with  other  sums  raised  for  the  purpose,  afforded  the 
means  of  placing  its  scientific  department  on  a  very  creditable  footing. 
In  November  of  that  year  a  curious  agreement  was  made  between  the 
AtheniBum  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Felt,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Shaw,  long  the  librarian  of  the  Athenneum.  Mr.  Shaw  had  for 
many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  books,  coins,  and  other  prop- 
erty in  such  a  way  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  was  done 
with  hio  own  money  or  with  that  of  the  Athenaeum.  Tliough  a  shrewd, 
zealous,  and  successful  collector,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Atbe- 
nseum,  he  was  far  from  being  a  careful  accountant,  and  so  thoroughly 
mixed  up  were  the  two  properties  at  his  death  that  Mr.  Felt,  as  admin- 
istrator, and  the  Athenaeum  executed  a  formal  release  to  each  other;  Mr. 
Felt  thus  generously  surrendering  not  only  a  large  number  of  valuable 
books,   pami)hlets,  coins,  and  other  articles  whose  precise,  ownership 

j   might  have  been  doubtful,  but  a  considerable  number  to  which  he  might 

i   easily  have  proved  a  claim. 

At  the  beginning  of  1828  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  was 
'-1,045;  and  besides  the  use  of  the  books  on  its  own  premises,  their 
circulation  among  the  i)roprietors,  first  permitted  in  the  year  1827, 
amounted  during  1829  to  4,000  volumes. 

From  this  time  forward  the  history  of  the  Atheiifeum  has  been  little 
more  than  a  quiet  and  steady  progress  in  extent  and  usefulness.  In 
1839  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  Pearl  street  neighborhood  was  be- 
coming too  exclusively  a  business  one  to  be  proper  for  the  best  success 
of  the  Atheuieum,  and  after  various  difficulties  and  negotiations  a  site 
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ill  Beacon  street  was  obtained,  the  present  edifice  erected,  (costing 
about  $200,000,)  the  library  and  other  collections,  removed  to  it  and 
oi)ened  lor  use  in  the  year  1840. 

The  extent  of  the  library,  is  now  about  105,000  volumes,  and  its  ex- 
ecutive staff  numbers  about  twelve  persons.  Its  increase  during  1875 
was  3,729  volumes,  and  the  extent  of  its  use  is  estimated  at  33,000 
volumes  a  year.  Its  use  is  confined  to  those  owning  shares  or  admitted 
under  various  agreements,  or  by  votes  of  the  trustees,  so  that  it  is 
strictly  a  proprietary  library.  It  is,  however,  conducted  in  a  liberal  man- 
ner, and  with  courtesy  to  all  apidicants.  The  real  estate,  library,  and 
fine  art  collections  of  the  Athenaeum  are  now  estimated  to  be  worth 
about  $400,000,  and  its  other  property,  the  income  of  which  is  used  for 
the  current  expenses,  at  about  $250,000. 

MERCANTILE   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  L.  ANNIE   BALDWIN, 

Acting  Lihrarian. 

This  library,  the  first  of  its  class  in  the  United  States,  was  established 
in  pursuance  of  a  vote  taken  by  a  large  assembly  of  merchants'  clerks, 
at  the  Commercial  Coflfee-House,  March  11,  1820.  The  idea  of  calling 
this  meeting  was  first  suggested  to  the  leaders  in  the  enterprise  by  the 
acknowledged  father  of  mercantile  libraries,  William  Wood,  of  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

At  the  end  of  its  first  year  the  library  contained  1,100  books,  and  the 
association  numbered  220  members,  besides  many  eminent  and  influ- 
ential citizens  as  honorary  members.  During  the  next  three  years^ 
the  novelty  of  the  enterprise  having  worn  off,  it  barely  maintained 
itself.  Jn  1824  new  books  could  only  be  bought  by  selling  the  library 
copy  of  Rees's  Cyclopjieilia  to  raise  the  money,  and  the  association  was- 
only  kept  in  existence  by  the  constant  personal  exertions  of  the  officers^ 
who  even  did  the  janitor's  work.  In  1826  a  special  effort  secured  the 
means  of  paying  current  expenses;  but  in  '1829  the  number  of  mem- 
bers fell  to  81,  and  a  dissolution  was  feared. 

Up  to  1831  the  library  was  in  Merchants'  Hall,  corner  of  Congress  and 
Water  streets.  In  that  year  it  was  removed  to  93  Washington  street, 
third  floor.  In  1832  came  another  low-water  period;  in  1833  cheaper 
rooms  were  taken  at  53  Washington  street,  where,  in  that  year,  the  num- 
ber of  members  fell  to  GO.  In  1834  only  $20  were  laid  out  for  books,  and 
an  actual  deficit  was  feared.  During  1835,  however,  there  was  a  healthy 
reaction  ;  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  fund  ^as  gathered,  the  number 
of  members  was  increased  to  290,  the  current  expenses  paid  (with  a  sur- 
plus) from  the  assessment  alone,  an  elocution  class  opened,  and  320  vol- 
umes added  to  the  library. 

In  June,  1836,  the  collection  of  curiosities  belonging  to  the  association 
was  burned,  together  with  a  number  of  paintings,  and  the  same  fire 
damaged  many  of  their  books.     A  little  afterward  the  association  re- 
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moved  to  Hanliiijj's  Biiildiii};,  in  School  street,  wIutc  it  reinaiiicd  (or 
five  years,  niirinjf  this  time  literary  exercises  were  made  part  of  the 
rejridar  woik  of  the  association,  inehuli!i<;  debate,  composition,  and 
declamation.  In  183S  was  delivered  the  first  course  of  lectnres  in  be 
half  of  the  association,  by  Mr.  J.  8ilk  P>ncl<in<;ham.  This  course  of  lec- 
tnres added  many  new  members  to  the  association.  In  1843  courses  of 
l)nblic  lectures  became  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  association,  and 
for  a  long  time  were  a  steady  source  of  pros|)erity  and  income.  Mr. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin,  according  to  Mr.  Charles  II.  Frothingham,'  was  the 
originator  of  this  i)lan. 

In  1S44  Messrs.  ^Villiam  Sturgis,  xVbbott  Lawrence,  and  eight  other 
gentlemen  of  similar  standing,  gave  •$1,000  to  the  library  for  standard 
books,  and  Daniel  Webster  shortly  afterward  gave  $500  more.  In  1845 
the  association  was  incorporated,  with  power  to  hold  not  more  thao 
$50,000  worth  of  property,  and  soon  afterward  $8,000  were  promised  by 
eight  eminent  merchants  toward  a  building  fund.  In  1848  there  was- 
another  removal,  to  the  corner  of  Brom field  and  Province  streets,  aud 
another  in  1850,  to  Summer  street.  The  reserved  fund  of  the  associa- 
tion was  increased  during  this  year  by  several  gifts,  one  of  $2,000  being^ 
a  bequest  from  ]\lr.  John  E.  Thayer.  From  this  time  the  history  of  the 
assocmtion  has  been  marked  by  some  vicissitudes,  but  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  encouraging.  The  establishment  of  the  Public  Library  is  uot 
believed  to  have  seriously  injured  the  prospects  or  usefulness  of  the 
Mercantile  Library,  whose  purposes  and  advantages  are  such  as  not  to 
be  interfered  with  by  those  of  the  larger,  though  younger,  institution. 
The  library  is  now  lodged  at  1179  Washington  street.  It  contains  about 
21,500  volumes,  and  is  accessible  to  all  at  12  a  year.  Life  member- 
ships may  be  secured  by  oue  payment  of  $50.  The  institution  is  man- 
aged, like  others  of  its  class,  by  a  board  of  directors.  Its  executive 
stafl'  consists  of  an  acting  librarian,  a  lady,  and  oue  assistant  for  evening 
service. 

STATE  LIBRARY   OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY   S.    C.   JACKSON, 
Librarian. 

On  February  IG,  1811,  a  resolve  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  provide  for  exchanging  sets  of  the  statutes  of  the 
State  for  those  of  all  the  other  States.  This  arrangement  was  at  once 
successful,  and  an  ofiBcial  history  of  the  library,  published  in  1858,  says : 
"It  led  to  that  system  of  exchange  which  now  exists  between  each  indi- 
vidual State  and  every  other  State  in  the  Union.  It  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  legislative  library  in  this  State,  and,  sooner  or  later,  in  all  the  other 
States." 

•Mr.  Frotliiiiijliam  delivered  au  historical  address  at  the  semi-centennial  celebratiqo 
of  the  association,  March  11,  1870,  from  which  nearly  all  the  facts  in  the  present  out- 
line sketch  are  taken. 
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The  siiggestiou  of  a  State  library  proper,  iti  natural  coiisequeace  of 
tbe  rapid  accumulation  of  the  books  received  by  this  exchaQge  system, 
followed  iu  182(),  wheu  an  act  was  passed  "for  establisUiug  a  library  of 
the  geueral  court,  and  providing  for  its  safe  keeping  and  management." 
This  act  provided  that  the  books  and  maps  which  were  to  form  the 
library  were  to  be  placed  in  tlie  land  office  and  in  charge  of  the  land 
agent.  A  legislative  joint  standing  committee  was  to  be  appointed  every 
year  to  have  charge,  buy  books,  and  make  negotiations;  and  $300 a  year 
for  ten  years  were  voted  "to  procure  such  books,  maps  and  charts,  works 
of  science  and  the  arts,  as  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  resources  and  means 
of  internal  improvement  of  the  commonwealth  or  of  the  United  States." 
This  act  was  repeated  in  1836,  the  appropriation  being  made  annual 
without  limit,  but  not  increased.  June  7, 1826,  the  library  was  reported 
ready  for  the  use  of  the  general  court.  In  1827  an  effort  was  made  to 
complete  the  sets  of  State  laws,  and  was  successful  in  most  instances. 
In  1844,  on  a  suggestion  from  the  legislative  librarian  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  exchange  system  was  applied  to  reports  of  judicial  decisions; 
but  preceding  reports  have  had  to  be  bought.  In  1853  exchanges  of 
public  documents  of  all  kinds  were  permitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  library.  In  1845  M.  Vattemare's  system  of  international  ex- 
change was  adopted  by  law  and  was  continued  for  eleven  years.  One 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  volumes,  many  of  them  valuable, 
were  obtained  by  it;  but  the  attendant  cost,  amounting  to  more  than 
^5,000,  besides  considerable  sums  for  binding,  has  made  the  books  pretty 
expensive,  and  in  1855  the  system  was  discontinued  by  resolve. 

The  original  method  of  managing  the  library  by  yearly  committees 
was  dropped  in  1850,  and  three  trustees,  to  be  appointed  for  three  years 
by  the  governor  and  council,  were  substituted.  In  1849  the  library, 
then  containing  7,346  volumes,  was  transferred  to  the  office  and  charge 
of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  John  W.  Coffin,  land  agent, 
who  had  acted  as  librarian  for  twenty-three  years,  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  secretary,  who  remained  in  charge  for  six  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  White,  the  present  official  librarian. 

After  various  changes,  fireproof  premises  were  provided  for  the 
library  in  1855-56,  in  an  addition  to  the  State  house,  built  and  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose.  The  trifling  annual  grant  of  $300  was  continued 
for  thirty  years,  down  to  1856,  although  $2,050  were  at  different  times 
added  for  special  purposes.  In  May,  1857,  the  annual  grant  was  made 
$2,000. 

The  library  contains  about  37,000  volumes,  and  increases  by  about 
1,200  volumes  a  year,  mostly  by  exchange.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of 
United  States,  State,  and  territorial  statutes,  legislative  documents,  law 
i-eports,  and  political  economy,  social  science,  education,  and  scientific 
works.  Great  care -is  required  and  exercised  to  maintain  complete  the 
<Jifferent  sets  of  public  documents. 

Among  the  works  in  tiie  library,  other  than  its  chief  material  as 
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above,  are  setvs  of  the  general  statutes  aii<l  local  and  personal  acts  of 
tlio  l*arli;iinent  of  (Ireat  liritaiii,  and  tlic  Fiencii  Archives  parkMnen- 
taires.  There  is  a  set  of  the  lar^e  edition  of  Audubon's  Orinthology 
and  A  number  of  costly  and  valuable  illustrated  books  of  various  kinds 
among  those  procured  through  M.  Vatteinare. 

The  library  staff  consists  of  one  librarian  and  three  assistants.  The 
library  is  extensively  used  for  consultation,  but  of  the  number  of 
volumes  consulted  annually  no  record  is  kept.  Only  books  removed 
from  the  premises  are  noted  in  the  "  charge  book."  The  following  rules 
and  regulations  show  distinctly  who  use  the  library,  and  for  what  and 
how  : 

KUL1<>   AND    HKGULATIONS. 

The  library  is  open  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  each  day,  without  intermis- 
sion, from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  excepting  Saturday  p.  ni.,  when  it  is  closed  at  1  o'clock 
for  sweeping,  dusting,  etc. 

All  persons  may  use  the  library  for  consultation  or  reference. 

Members  of  the  legislature  may  enter  any  alcove,  and  consult  or  peruse  any  book  at 
their  pleasure. 

Members  may  take  any  of  the  miscellaneous  books  to  their  lodgings,  and  retain  them 
for  a  reasonable  time. 

The  statutes,  law  reports,  state  papers,  journals,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  etc  , 
may  be  taken  to  any  part  of  the  State  house,  but  are  not  to  be  removed  from  it,  except 
in  special  cases. 

Any  member  wishing  to  have  -access  to  any  or  all  parts  of  the  library,  can  be  fur- 
nished with  a  key  which  will  open  every  alcove,  on  application  to  one  of  the  assist 
ants,  the  key  to  be  returned  before  leaving  the  library  room. 

Members  taking  books  from  the  shelves  are  requested  to  be  particularly  careful  to 
return  them  to  their  proper  places,  or  to  leave  them  on  the  tables,  to  be  replaced  by  the 
attendants. 

No  book  is  to  be  taken  by  a  member  from  the  library  room  without  its  being  charged 
to  him.  . 

Books  used  at  a  hearing  before  a  committee  are  to  be  charged  to  some  nlember  of  the 

committee,  or  of  the  legislature,  and  not  to  the  counsel  or  parties  in  the  case  pending. 

•Any  member  having  special  occasion  to  use  the  library  in  the  evening,  or  at  any 

hour  after  it  is  closed,  can  have  access  to  it  through  one  of  the  watchmen  in  charge  of 

the  building. 

BOSTON   SOCIETY   OF   NATURAL   HISTORY. 

This  collection  contains  about  10,000  books  and  3,500  pau)i)hlets,  and 
its  increase  during  1874  numbered  1,397  volumes.  It  consists  wholly  of 
works  on  natural  history,  and  was  established  in  1831  by  the  early 
members  of  the  society.  It  is  managed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
council  of  the  society,  by  a  librarian  and  two  assistants.  The  extent  of 
its  circulation  during  the  last  year  was  83.5  books,  taken  by  109  persons, 
and  its  use  is  confined  to  members  of  the  society  and  to  otiiers  who  may 
receive  permission. 
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NEW  ENGLAND   HISTORIC  GENEALOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

I?Y   JOHN   WAUD   PEAN, 
Librarian. 

The  library  of  the  society  is  mainly  one  of  New  Englanil  history^ 
biography,  and  genealogy,  and  dates  back  nearly  to  the  origin  of  the 
society  in  the  antunin  of  1844.  During  the  first  three  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  society  circulars  were  annually  sent  to  its  members,  stating 
what  material  was  especially  desired  for  this  library,  and  urging  its 
collection.  The  responses  were  remarkably  general  and  liberal,  and 
the  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  present  library,  which  is  nov\ 
accommodated  in  the  society's  fire-proof  building,  18  Somerset  street, 
Boston.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1875  the  library  contained  12,337 
bound  volumes  and  40,414  pami)hlets,  and  is  believed  to  comprise  the 
best  collection  of  local  and  family  histories  possessed  by  any  institution 
of  its  class  in  the  United  States.  It  is  constantly  resorted  to  for  study 
and  consultation  in  its  specialties,  and  steadily  increases,  mostly  through 
the  sameliberality  which  has  been  its  principal  resource  hitherto.  Several 
small  funds,  given  by  friends  of  the  society,  are  invested  and  their  i)ro- 
ceeds  used  for  library  purposes.  Such  are  the  Bond  fund,  arising  from 
the  sale  of  an  edition  of  Bond's  History  and  Genealogies  ot  Water- 
town,  bequeathed  bj'  the  author.  Dr.  Henry  Bond,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1859  ;  the  Barstow  fund  of  $1,000,  given  by  John  Barstow,  esq.,  of 
Providence,  in  the  year  18G0-'G3  ;  the  Cushman  genealogical  fund, 
arising  from  the  proceeds  of  an  edition  of  the  Cushman  Genealogy,  be- 
queathed to  the  society  in  1863  by  Hon.  H.  W.  Cushman,  of  Beruardston. 
The  actual  cash  proceeds  of  these  funds,  as  reported  in  the  treasurer's 
account,  January  1, 1875,  (not  including  the  Cushman  fund,  from  which 
no  proceeds  are  reported,)  were  $1,585.01. 

This  collection  is,  of  course,  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  work  of 
this  industrious  and  energetic  society,  which  has  with  very  small 
means  accomplished  much.-  The  twenty-nine  volumes  of  its  quarterly, 
the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  are  a  well 
known  and  extensive  encyclopaedia  of  New  England  genealogy  and 
biography,  and  are  alone  a  remarkable  monument  of  persevering  and 
successful  learning  and  labor.  Besides  this,  however,  and  the  gathering 
of  its  library,  the  society  has  been  influential  in  aiding  or  causing  the 
publication  of  a  number  of  works  in  its  chosen  department. 

In  addition  to  its  books  and  pamphlets,  it  contains  a  consider- 
able collection  of  relics  and  curiosities  illustrative  of  New  England  his- 
tory, and  some  valuable  raanuscrii)ts,  prominent  among  which  is  the 
Knox  collection,  consisting  of  about  14,000  manuscripts,  and  including 
the  military  and  other  papers  and  the  correspondence  of  our  revolu- 
tionary leader,  Major-General  Knox,  This  collection  was  given  by  the 
general's  descendant,  Bear-Admiral  Henry  Knox  Thatcher,  himself  a 
member  of  the  society. 

The  use  of  this  library,  though  it  is  the  property  of  the  society,  is  lib- 
erally allowed  to  all  proper  persons  who  may  request  it. 
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ROXBTTRY   ATIIEN^UM. 

IIY    SAIi.VlI    K.    IMTTS, 
Librarian. 

Tbe  AtlieiKvnin  was  founded  in  1848  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  resid- 
ing in  Roxbury.  The  library  now  contains  8,700  volumes,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  unbound  i)ami»hlers.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  volumes 
and  170  pamphlets  were  added  during  the  year  1871:,  and  8,200  volumes 
were  borrowed  from  the  library,  which  is  used  by  shareholders  (par 
value  of  shares,  825)  and  by  subscribers,  who  pay  $4  a  year.  Each  per- 
son is  entitled  to  three  books  at  one  time.  The  managing  board  con- 
sists of  a  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  nine  trustees.  The 
librarian  is  the  only  person  employed  by  them.  The  library  cannot  be 
considered  in  a  very  progressive  condition  at  present,  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  establishment  of  free  libraries  in  this  section  of  the  city.  A  number 
of  the  proprietors  have  expressed  a  decided  preference  for  the  private 
library,  liking  the  retirement  and  the  freedom  from  the  strict  rules 
which  are  necessary  in  the  management  of  a  large  public  library;  but 
whether  that  number  will  be  large  enough  to  carry  ou  tbe  library  pros- 
perously is  at  present  undecided. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  city  of  Boston,  ou  April  3,  1848,  accepted  an  act  passed  by  the 
State  legislature  ou  March  12  preceding  authorizing  the  city  to  estab: 
lish  and  maintain  a  public  library.  Some  efforts  were  made,  but  in  vain, 
to  make  the  fine  colleL-tions  of  the  Athenscum  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
public  library.  During  1849  several  gentlemen  presented  books  to  the 
city  for  such  a  library;  in  1850  Mayor  John  P.  Bigelow  gave  61,000, 
and  Edward  Everett  gave  his  valuable  collection  of  United  States  public 
documents  and  other  works,  numbering  more  than  1,000  volumes.  May 
24,  1852,  the  first  board  of  trustees  was  organized,  Mr.  Everett,  presi- 
dent. Several  other  sums  were  given  for  books;  and,  ou  October  1  of 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  of  Londou,  in  consequence  of  having 
read  the  preliminary  report  draw^u  by  Mr.  George  Ticknor  and  Mr. 
Everett,  offered  $50,000  for  the  use  of  the  library,  which  gift  was 
accepted  and  funded.  On  October  12  the  city  legislation  respecting  the 
library  was  begun  by  the  passage  of  the  first  oidinance.  The  actual 
opening  of  the  library  to  use  first  took  place  in  JNIason  street,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  present  building,  March  20,  1854:,  and  on  May  2 
suc(;eeding  the  library  itself  was  open  to  readers  aud  borrowers  at  the 
same  place. 

Tlie  corner-stone  of  tlie  [)resent  edifice  was  laid  September  17,  1855  j 
in  1857  the  eminent  bibliographical  scholar.  Prof.  C.  C.  Jewett,  was 
made  superintendent;  January  1,  1858,  the  library  building  was  dedi- 
cated, having  cost,  with   the  land,  about  $365,000.     Ou  September  17, 
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1858,  tbe  reading  room  in  the  present  buildino-  was  opened  for  use,  and 
December  20  tl)e  Lower  Hall.  A  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Lower 
Hall  was  published  at  tbe  same  time.  The  collection  thus  offered  to  the 
public  was  somewhat  more  solid  iu  average  character  than  the  present 
Lower  Hall  library,  which  has  become  the  distinctively  popular  or  light 
reading  branch  of  the  institution. 

The  Upper  Hall,  with  about  74,000  volumes,  was  opened  for  use  iu 
1861,  the  first  volume  of  its  catalogue  (or  index)  being  readj'  at  the 
time.  The  whole  number  of  books  in  the  library  was  now  97,386,  and 
the  series  of  splendid  gifts  to  the  favorite  institution,  so  characteristic 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  money  and  books,  bad  already  become  remark- 
ably large.  Mr.  Bates,  besides  his  noble  present  of  $50,000,  afterward 
gave  one  of  equal  value  in  books,  which  formed  part  of  the  library  in  the 
Upper  Hall  when  opened  iu  1801 ;  and  this  ball,  upon  bis  death,  in  1864, 
was  named  after  him.  Bates  Hall. 

The  sous  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  the  famous  mathematician,  had  presented 
their  father's  library  of  2,550  volumes,  besides  manuscripts.  Rev. 
Theodore  Parker's  great  and  learned  collection  of  11,001  volumes  bad 
been  received  under  his  will.  Mr.  George  Ticknor  had  given  more  than 
-3,000  volumes,  including  a  large  number  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian 
classics.  Besides  these  there  bad  been  added  to  tbe  Bates  fund  a  sum 
of  $10,000  by  the  will  of  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  $4,000  by  that  of  Miss 
Mary  P.  Townsend,  and  $20,000  by  that  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips,  iu 
addition  to  $10,000  already  given  by  him. 

.  Similar  additions  continued  from  time  to  time  to  be  made  to  the  re- 
sources of  tbe  library,  the  next  of  importance  being  tbe  very  curious 
-and  valuable  ancient  Prince  Library,  bequeathed  by  its  collector, 
Kev.  Thomas  Prince,  in  1758,  to  the  deacons  of  the  Old  South  Church. 
■This  collection  had  suffered  many  dilapidations  in  various  ways,  one  of 
tbe  worst  being  the  unjustifiable  procurement  by  three  well  known  col- 
lectors of  books,  not  very  many  years  ago,  of  three  copies  of  the  Bay 
I^salm  Book,  worth  then  $300  or  $400  each,  and  which  would  now  be 
worth  probably  $1,000  apiece,  in  exchange  for  a  few  volumes  and  a 
little  binding,  to  the  total  value  of,  perhaps,  $40  or  $50.  Tbe  where- 
abouts of  these  copies  is  still  known,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
may  some  time  be  recovered. 

To  bring  down  to  date  tbe  account  of  tbe  remarkable  collection  thus 
fused  with  the  library,  must  be  added  a  reference  to  tbe  Ticknor  and 
Barton  collections.  The  first  of  these,  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
books,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Ticknor  and  received  after  bis  death  in  1871^ 
-contains  nearly  4,000  volumes.  With  this  Mr.  Ticknor  gave  a  fund  of 
^4,000,  to  be  used  for  increasing  it.  The  second  is  tbe  very  remarkable 
library  gathered  by  Thomas  Pennant  Barton,  of  New  York,  which 
includes  the  best  Shakspereau  collection  in  America,  besides  much  ex- 
oelleut  standard  English  literature,  and  a  fine  department  of  early 
Prench  literature. 
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111  tlu'  year  18GG  the  old  '•  ledger  system  "  of  recording-  loans  of  books 
was  given  up,  and  the  "  slip  system  "  substituted.  In  October  the  first 
of  the  library  series  of  lUilletins,  now  issued  quarterly,  showing  the 
most  important  accessions  of  the  quarter,  was  published. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Jewett  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  1808,  and  he 
.was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Winsor,  the  present  superintendent.  lu  Xovem- 
ber,  1870,  the  first  of  the  existing-  branches,  or  popular  local  suburban 
outposts  of  the  library,  was  established  at  East  Boston.  These  branches 
are  now  six  in  number — at  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  (dating  from 
1872.)  Koxbury,  (1873,)'charlestown,  (1874,)  Brighton,  (1874,)  and  Dor- 
chester, (1875.)  Into  the  Roxburj',  Charlestown,  Brighton,  and  Dor- 
chester branches  have  been  gathered,  or  associated  in  some  way,  local 
libraries  already  existing  or  provided  for.  Such  were  at  Itoxbury  the 
Fellowes  Athemrum  ;  at  Charlestown,  the  Public  Library',  already  es- 
tablished there;  at  Brighton,  the  llolton  Library ;  and  at  Dorchester, 
a  local  circulating  library-  established  at  the  Lower  Mills  village.  As 
part  of  the  arrangement  for  uniting  this  last  collection  with  the  Public 
Library,  a  further  ramification  of  the  branch  system  has  been  tried,  by 
the  establishment  at  the  Lower  Mills,  not  of  a  library  but  of  a  "  branch 
delivery,"  in  charge  of  an  agent  who  receives  and  attends  to  applica- 
tions for  books,  to  be  supplied  either  at  the  Dorchester  branch,  or  at 
the  Central  Librar3"  in  Boston. 

The  action  of  the  Boston  city  council  in  respect  to  the  library  has 
been  constantly  handsome.  Its  policj'  has  been  such  as  to  jpermit  the 
library  to  be  managed  on  library  principles;  and  besides  the  liberal 
regular  appropriations  annually  made  for  its  support,  the  special  re- 
quirements, always  incident  from  time  to  time  to  the  growth  of  such 
an  institution,  have  been  promptly  met.  Such  vrere.  for  instance,  the 
appropriation  of  870,000  in  1872,  to  purchase  the  adjoining  Eichardsou 
estate,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  future  extension  of  the  building,  and 
that  of  about  830,000  in  1873,  to  erect  an  addition  to  the  edifice. 

The  whole  number  of  books  in  the  library'  is  over  297,000.  It  was,  on 
'Inly  1, 1875,  exactly  280,709,  distributed  as  follows  : 

In  Bates  Hall 170,555 

Lower  Hall 34, 25:5 

Newspaper  room 2,  (i74 

iJiiplicate  room 9,  988 

Total  Central 223,470 

'  :ist  Boston 8,617 

^outh  Boston G,  778 

I  Koxbiirj- 9, 112 

!  Charlestown IG,  854 

Brighton 11,575 

j  Dorchester 4,  258 

•Jamaica  Plain  (intended) 45 

Total  branches 57, 239 

Grand  total 280,709 
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The  following  figures  sbow  tbe  actual  extent  to  which  books  are  de- 
livered, not  including  Bates  Hall  "within  tbe  rail,"  the  i)atent  room, 
the  reference  department  of  Bates  Hall,  or  the  periodical  room.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  number  of  books  issued  has  been  as  follows: 

Diuing  June,  1875 56,  3()8 

Duriug  fhe  library  year,  1374-'75 758,  493 

During  the  library  year,  1873-'74 G-J5,  442 

From  establisbiuent  to  July  1,1875 6,150,226 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  133,051  a  year  in  circulation,  and  a 
total  daily  book  delivery  during  the  last  library  year  of  more  than  2,500 
on  each  open  day. 
The  organization  of  the  library  is  briefly  as  follows : 
The  organic  law  of  the  institution  is  the  city  ordinance  establishing 
it.  Three  members  of  the  common  council  of  Boston  are  always  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees;  and  the  trustees  oversee  and  control 
the  library  business,  subject  to  the  ordinance.  The  executive  force  in- 
cludes— 

1.  The  superintendent,  whose  special  staff  consists  of  a  secretary,  a 
dispatch  clerk,  an  auditor,  (who  keeps  the  accounts,)  and  a  messenger. 

2.  Seven  departments  in  the  Central  Library,  to  wit :  Bates  Hall,  cir- 
culating department,  under  a  keeper  with  six  assistants;  Lower  Hall, 
circulating  department,  keeper  and  twenty-two  assistants ;  catalogue 
department,  assistant  superintendent  and  fourteen  assistants  ;  order- 
ing and  receiving  department,  clerk  and  three  assistants ;  shelf  de- 
partment, custodian  and  two  assistants ;  janitor's  department,  chief 
janitor  and  two  assistants  ;  bindery,  foreman  and  eight  assistants. 

3.  Six  branches  already  named,  where  are  employed  six  librarians 
and  forty-one  others  in  all. 

The  whole  library  working  force  thus  includes  116  persons,  of  whom 
more  than  two-thirds  are  women.  They  are  subordinate,  and  report . 
respectively  —  the  assistants  to  their  heads  of  departments,  these  to, 
the  superintendent,  he  to  the  board,  and  the  board  to  the  common  : 
council.  A  code  of  bylaws  and  regulations  supplements  the  ordinance,  j 
and  defines  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  all.  | 

The  principal  items  of  the  library  expenditures  are  as  follows  for  the| 
year  1874-'75,  but  to  these  should  be  added  the  sum  of  about  830,000?! 
already  mentioned,  appropriated  by  the  city  for  an  addition  to  thSj 
building ;  which  is  accounted  for  in  the  (city)  public  buildings  depart 
nient,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  library  accounts : 


Salaries $61,137  4; 

]5ooks  aucl  periodicals 28, 080  55 

IJinding 8,  080  84 

Trinting  catalogues,  (Central  Library  only) •. 3,361  57^ 

Printing  catalogues,  (with  some  other  Dorchester  expenses,  new  Inanch) . .  2, 664  9( 

Other  printing  and  stationery 4,637  5'l 
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I  ariiitmv,  (iiiiislly  in  now  inlditinn  to  Iniildiii;;) _• J?10,iir)()  .')."> 

Fiiol.  (,s:5,4K>.^-<, )  nils.  (^  l.-VJ,-'.-).-)) 7,  W>[)  4:{ 

TranspoitiitiDii,  (tluily  to  aiitl  from  hraiicho.s,  etc.,)  postagL',  etc y, 2S8  IjH 

Expense  -4, 1')'.'  ')'•• 

Total lo2,  (i7(i  7-2 

To  understaiul  jjiopeily  the  a])poi'ti()ninent  of  tlit'se  beads  of  expcml- 
iture  as  a  matter  of  libi-aiy  administration,  something  like  the  follow- 
ing is  necessary :  Call  the  wliole,  in  round  iinmbers,  $133,000 ;  deduct 
the  extraordinary  item  for  new  iurniture,  say  $10,000,  and  there  remain 
$123,000.  Let  the  whole  be  considered  under  the  three  heads  of  1.  Books, 
(and  binding;)  2.  Salaries;  3.  Other  expenses;  and  we  have  this  divis- 
ion of  our  total,  viz  : 

Salaries $01,000 

Books  anil  bindinj; r:?!!,  000 

Other  oxi.enses 26,000 

Total 12:5,  000 

In  this  api)ortionment  the  salary  account  is  unusually  large,  and  the 
book  account,  of  course,  proportionately  small.  This  (at  first  sight  un- 
desirable) condition  of  things  is,  in  great  measure,  due  to  tw^o  causes, 
viz : 

1.  The  extent  and  activity  of  the  circulating  or  popular  departments 
of  the  library,  requiring  a  large  staff. 

2.  The  very  great  fulness  and  thoroughness  with  which  the  cataloguing 
is  done.  Investigation  would  show  that  all  the  individual  items  which 
make  up  this  large  total  yearly  cost  are  scrutinized  and  economized 
with  complete  system  and  thorough  care. 

The  cu»'4"ent  business  of  the  library',  so  far  as  relates  to  its  books, 
may  be  summarily  considered  under  six  heads,  as  follows : 

1.  Choosing  what  hools  to  get. —  In  the  beginning,  much  of  this  selection 
was  done  by  experts  in  the  different  departments  of  learning.  At  present, 

t  is  found  best  to  permit  the  procured  accessions  to  be  determined  in 
i  wo  ways:'  (1)  by  the  judgment  of  the  regular  buying  agents  of  the 
library  upon  such  new  books  as  appear,  and  (2)  by  the  calls  of  the 
l»ublic  for  such  books  as  are  not  already  found  in  the  library.  The 
choice  of  the  agents  is  made  under  a  few  clear  conditions,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  return  of  any  or  all  books  furnished,  if  unacceptable.  The 
demands  of  customers  are  made  upon  regular  blanks  furnished  by  the 
library.  Looks  so  asked  for  are  furnished,  of  course,  whenever  to  be 
liad,  and  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  notice  of  their  being  ready  sent  to  the 
^iiggester,  except  in  the  few  cases  where  great  cost  or  other  sufficient 

oa  sons  may  prevent. 

2.  Buying  the  hooks. —  This  is  done  by  a  complete  business  system  of 
"idering,  so  arranged  that  preliminary  search  shows  that  the  library 
lias  not  the  book;  a  short  title  slip  catalogue  shows  what  books  have 

•een  sent  for,  and  when ;  press  copies  of  all  orders  are  kept ;  books 
received  are  checked  off  on  the  invoices,  and  the  invoices  kept  filed 
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in  Older  of  arrival ;  in  short,  tbe  arrangements  arc  such  as  those  of  any 
accurate  book  purchasing  business. 

3.  Getting  the  bools  reach/  to  deliver. —  The  books  are  (irst  dealt  with  as 
]uer(;handise,  being  collated,  returned,  if  not  perfect,  stamped,  marked, 
and  labeled,  so  as  to  identify  tliem  as  the  proi)erty  of  the  library  and 
unfit  them  as  much  as  may  be  for  seeming  to  be  the  property  of  any  one 
else.  They  are  then  catalogued  ;  then  "located,"  /.  e.,  put  in  their  proper 
alcove,  range,  and  shelf,  and  the  nnuk  of  such  location  entered  both  on 
the  book  itself  (inside  and  outside  both)  and  in  the  shelf  list,  (with  the 
title.) 

4.  Identifying  the  eustomer. —  The  guarantee  system  is  not  used  in  this 
library,  a  mere  identification  being  thus  far  found  suflBcient.  Any  per. 
sou  whatever,  being  decent,  may  use  the  books  in  the  library.  To  take 
them  away,  a  brief  piocess  of  registration  and,  sometimes,  inquiry  is 
gone  through  with,  resulting  almost  without  exception  in  issuing  a  card 
bearing  the  applicant's  name.  This  is  shown  whenever  a  book  is  taken 
or  returned,  and  stamped  along  with  the  slip  for  each  book.  And  a 
"registration  slip"  is  filled  out  and  put  into  the  alphabeted  file  as  each 
card  is  given  out,  headed,  of  course,  with  the  same  name  as  that  on  the 
card.  These  registration  slips  form  thus  an  alphabetical  catalogue  or 
directory  of  the  customers  of  the  library.  At  jjresent  the  whole  number 
of  names  in  this  directory  is  more  than  ninety  thousand,  of  which  about 
two-thirds  are  still  "  alive,"  i.  e.,  are  of  persons  now  using  the  library. 

5.  Delivering  the  hools. — This  is  done  on  a  system  which  enables  the 
library  to  accomplish  the  maximum  of  work  by  causing  each  customer 
to  do  a  very  little  for  himself.  Instead,  that  is,  of  the  ancient  fashion, 
by  which  the  librarian  recorded  the  name  of  the  book  and  the  name  of 
the  taker,  it  is  the  latter  who  makes  the  entries,  always  on  the  regular 
and  uniform  library  "  charging  slip,"  so  that  the  library  has  left  only  tbe 
stamping  of  the  slip  and  the  marking  a  brief  date  in  the  book.  The  slip 
then  represents  the  book  and  its  taker  until  it  comes  back,  and  also  as 
long  as  it  is  preserved. 

G.  Getting  the  hools  hael\ — The  good  customer  brings  the  books  back 
himself  in  good  order,  according  to  rule.  For  the  bad  customer,  there 
is  a  set  of  penalties  and  pursuits.  After  so  many  days  a  fine  accrues; 
after  so  many  days  more  a  larger  i)enalty  accrues,  and,  besides,  a  mes- 
senger seeks  out  t?he  delinquent.  The  contumacious  are  debarred  the 
use  of  the  library  until  arrears  are  settled.  Injury  to  books  is  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment  under  a  special  statute. 

The  machine  thus  organized  and  conducted  works  well.  Perhaps  one 
single  final  statistic,  to  be  appended  to  the  total  figures  of  circulation 
above  noted,  will  sutficiently  attest  this  success ;  it  is  the  fact  that,  in  so 
large  a  city  as  Boston,  only  one  book  is  being  lost  out  of  about  every  i 
0,000  delivered  out,  (the  precise  figures  for  the  year  lS7J:-75  are  one  out 
of  every  8,921,)  or  one-ninetieth  of  1  per  cent.  Any  mercantile  busi- 
ness of  equal  extent,  showing  as  small  a  margin  of  bad  debts  as  this^ 
would  be  thought  pretty  carefully  managed. 
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CONGREGATIONAL   LIBRARY. 

nv  i:i;\ .  i.  i*.  lAXdwoiMriv, 
Librarian. 

The  Coiif^rofjatioiial  Library  oriniiiatod  in  a  foeliiis' amoiif»'  a  few  men 
who  thon<iht  it  very  desirable  to  gather  and  i)reserve,  so  as  to  have 
available,  the  writings  and  various  mementos  of  the  first  settlers  of 
this  conntry.  Trof.  Bela  B.  Edwards,  of  Andover,  i)iiblished  an  able 
article  on  this  subject  iu  the  August  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  8acra, 
1847.  The  first  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  object  was  at  Andover,  in  the 
winter  of  1851,  and  the  association  was  organized  May  25,  1853.  It  had 
a  very  small  beginning;  in  its  first  ten  years  only  about  3,G00  volumes 
and  8,000  pamphlets  bad  been  gathered,  and  these  were  of  quite  a  mis- 
cellaneous charactei'.  All  funds  collected  were  used,  and  are  still,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  and  for  running  expenses  —  not  a  dollar  ever 
having  been  appropriated  with  which  to  buy  a  book.  Gifts  of  old  books 
and  pamphlets  have  been  more  frequent,  and  iu  some  instances  quite 
large,  within  the  last  twelve  years,  so  that  we  now  have  nearly  23,000 
volumes  and  about  95,000  pamphlets,  including  duplicates.  The  in- 
crease for  the  last  year  has  been  4,957  volumes  and  1(),074:  pamphlets. 
The  prevailing  character  of  the  books  is  religious  —  doctrinal,  ecclesi- 
astical, expository,  practical,  historical,  experimental,  controversial; 
embracing  everything  that  can  be  secured  that  has  been  published,  of 
all  shades  of  belief  and  non-belief.  Statistics,  biographies,  local  his- 
tories, and  the  like,  are  among  our  few  specialties. 

It  is  strictly  a  reference  library,  and  no  one  is  denied  access  to  its 
books.  One  dollar  secures  any  person  of  proper  character  whose  name 
is  entered  upon  the  "  visitors' book "  all  the  privileges  of  the  library 
for  life. 

It  is  ihanaged  by  a  board  of  directors,  appointed  by  members  of  ortho- 
dox Congregational  churches,  who  have  paid  a  sum  not  less  than  81. 
The  corporate  name  of  the  organization  is  The  American  Congrega- 
tional Association.       ' 

The  library  is  everywhere  known  as  the  Congregational  Library. 
The  working  force  at  present  is  a  librarian  and  one  assistant.  Its 
chief  drawback  is  the  want  of  a  librar^^  fund  for  the  purchase  and 
binding  of  books.  It  has  now  a  very  commodious,  fire-proof  room  in 
connection  with  the  Congregational  House.  * 

ODD   fellows'  library. 

This  library  was  founded  in  1854,  in  consequence  of  an  offer  by  Tre- 
inout  Lodge,  one  of  the  lodges  meeting  in  the  hall  which  then  stood  at 
the  corner  of  Chauncy  and  Essex  streets,  to  give  for  such  a  purpose  a 
library  of  its  own,  on  condition  that  the  members  at  large  of  the  order 
would  add  a  certain  number  of  other  books.  This  was  done,  and  the 
collection  was  put  in  order  and  opened  for  use  to  the  members  as  the 
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property  of  the  Odd  Fellows  who  met  iu  the  hall.  lu  185S  a  committee 
from  the  diliereut  lodges  and  encampments  consnlted  upon  the  means 
of  improving  the  library,  and  in  consequence  a  managing  board  of  trus- 
tees was  appointed,  one  from  eacli  lodge  and  encampment.  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  after  various  means  had  been  tried  with  moderate 
success  to  increase  the  number  of  books,  the  library  was  opened  again 
for  use  with  440  volumes  ;  N.  P.  Burgess,  librarian.  In  18G3  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  new  hall  in  Washington  street,  at  which  time  its  circula- 
tion was  about  1,450  volumes  a  year.  In  October  of  that  year  the 
whole  number  of  books  was  1,081.  According  to  their  ability  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  owning  the  library  have  constantly  responded  to  the  nec- 
essary calls  made  upon  them  for  supporting  and  enlarging  it.  At  the 
end  of  1872  the  library  was  closed  and  irispected  for  weeding  out  used 
up  books  which  were  replaced  with  new  ones,  and  in  June,  1873,  it  was 
again  opened  in  the  present  hall,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Berkeley 
streets.  It  has  now  grown  to  contain  2,754  volumes,  and  iu  1874  it  cir- 
culated 7,624  volumes.  It  is  open  evenings,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays;  it  may  be  used  free  by  all  members  of  such  lodges 
or  encampments  as  meet  in  the  hall,  including  Mary  Washington  Lodge 
of  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah.  A  brief  bat  clear  and  sensibly  made 
catalogue  was  issued  iu  April,  1875. 

THE   GKNERAL    THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

V.r   REV.    IXTUEU   FAIIXIIAM. 

In  April,  1800,  the  General  Theological  Library  was  instituted  in  Boston 
under  the  revised  statutes  of  Massachusetts.  Among  those  who  took 
an  active  part  in  forming  the  institution  were  E,ev.  Dr.  Burroughs  and 
Mr.  Farnham,  Bishop  Eastburn,  Dr.  George  W.  Blagden,  the  late  J-.  Sulli- 
van Warren,  esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  Rev.  Ezra  S.  Gannett, 
D.  D.,  John  B.  Kettell,  esq.,  and  others.  By  the  rules  of  the  institution, 
a  person  who  has  given  $1,000  or  upward,  ranks  as  a  founder.  On  this 
principle  the  late  Rev.  Dri  Charles  Burroughs  is  the  lirst  founder  of  the 
Theological  Library,  the  late  Ebenezer  Dale,  esq.,  of  Boston,  the  second 
founder,  and  the  late  Miss  Arabella  Rice,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the 
third  founder.  More  than  any  other.  Dr.  Burroughs  was  the  founder  of 
the  institution,  for  he  wasforseveralyearstheoulysurvivingmember  of  a 
similar  library  that  existed  in  Boston  from  about  1808  to  1815,  but  which 
was  not  in  active  operation  after  the  latter  date.  And  if  we  include 
the*bequests  of  Dr.  Burroughs  to  the  Theological  Library,  he  has  given 
to  it  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  i>erson,  or  about 
$10,000.  Another  reason  for  the  formation  of  the  society  was  to  promote 
(Christian  union,  or,  at  least,  a  better  understanding  among  religious 
denominations. 

The  library,  when  organized  and  opened  to  the  public,  was  almost 
destitute  of  books  and  money.  This  was  at  No.  5  Tremont  street,  where 
it  remained  for  about  two  years.  It  was  next  lodged  at  41  Tremont 
street,  in  more  spacious  quarters,  where  it  continued  for  nearly  five 
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years.  The  ;;io\vtli  of  the  library  reijnired  it  to  seek  more  spacious  ac- 
cominodations  at  No.  12  West  street,  where  it  has  been  for  nearly  seven 
years.  The  library  has  f^ained  by  gift  and  i)nrchase  nearly  1,000  vol- 
umes, on  the  average,  each  year  since  it  was  oi)ened ;  including  the  pri- 
vate library  of  the  late  Dr.  Burroughs,  beiiueathed  to  the  institution,  but 
not  yet  received,  as  his  widow  has  the  use  of  it  during  her  life.  The  es- 
timated value  of  the  library,  now  numbering  more  than  12,000  volumes, 
is  about  s  10,000.  The  permanent  fund  of  the  library  is  $8,000,  and  there 
is  a  bequest  of  83,000,  not  yet  received,  to  be  added  to  it. 

In  the  year  1874:-'75,  only  245  volumes  were  added  to  the  collec- 
tion, of  which  173  were  purchased  and  74  given,  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  country  being  unfavorable  to  its  growth.  The  character  of 
the  library  is  theological,  religious,  and  moral ;  hence  it  is  known  as  the 
General  Theological  Library,  and  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  books  used  by  clergymen,  theological  students,  Sunda}-  school 
teachers,  and  readers  of  religious  literature.  The  library  is  unsectarian 
in  character,  being  used  by  parsons  of  all  the  religious  denominations, 
which  are  fairly  represented  in  its  management.  Another  object  of  the 
society  is  to  collect  all  pamphlets  and  periodicals  on  religion  and  the- 
ology. The  reading  room  belonging  to  the  library  receives  nearly  100 
different  periodicals,  representing  twenty  religious  denominations. 

The  library  may  be  used  by  members  and  annual  su  bscribers.  The 
former  pay  $50  once  for  all,  or  $5  a  year;  the  latter,  if  Sunday  school 
teachers,  pay  $2  a  year  ;  if  clergymen  or  theological  students,  $3  a  year  ; 
if  of  neither  of  these  classes,  ^o  a  year.  These  terms  are  for  use  of  the 
library,  including  the  drawing  of  books.  Members  take  usually  two 
books  at  a  time ;  if  they  live  within  ten  miles  they  keep  them  a  month  ; 
if  beyond,  two  mouths.  The  distance  to  which  books  may  be  taken  is 
unlimited.  The  library  extends  hospitality  to  strangers  who  are  neither 
members  nor  subscribers.  It  was  incorporated  in  1804,  and  is  managed 
l)y  a  board  of  fifteen  directors,  who  are  elected  for  three  years  and  may 
be  re-elected. 

Two  persons  are  regularly  employed  in  the  library,  the  secretary, 
who  also  fills  the  offtce  of  librarian,  and  an  assistant  librarian,  who  is 
usually  a  woman. 

Forty  thousand  volumes  and  periodicals  have  been  consulted  or 
drawn  from  the  library  during  the  last  year.  Persons  residing  in  forty- 
six  towns  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  drew 
books  during  that  time.  In  the  past  thirteen. years,  books  hare  been 
drawn  by  persons  living  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  towns  and  villages 
in  six  different  States  ;  and  persons  from  twenty-two  other  States,  from 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  France,  Africa,  China,  and  Japan,  have  used 
the  library  at  the  rooms. 

BOSTON   AND   ALBANY  RAILWAY  LIBRARY. 

This  library,  unique,  it  is  believed,  at  least  in  .the  United  States,  was 
established  in  the  year  1809  by  the  Hon.  Ginery  Twichell,  president  of 
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the  road,  who  gave  several  huudred  dollars  to  start  it.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  road  vote  an  annual  amount  for  its  support  and  man- 
agement. Its  object,  the  supply  of  appropriate  reading,  free  of  all 
charges,  for  those  employed  by  the  road,  and  the  proposed  scope  of  Its 
collections  are  thus  stated  in  the  documents  of  the  library  :  "  To  have 
within  reacli  of  officers  and  employes  the  best  books  on  the  railwaj^  sys- 
tem and  the  industrial  arts,  and  also  as  many  on  the  sciences  and  in  gen- 
eral literature  as  shall  be  attainable."  There  are  at  presefit  about  1 ,650 
volumes,  which  are  kept  in  quarters  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the 
passenger  station  of  the  road  in  Boston,  in  charge  of  a  librarian.  The 
circulation  reaches  about  400  a  month.  The  library  is  open  two  hours 
once  a  week,  at  fixed  times,  and  there  is  a  regular  system  by  which 
books  can  be  sent  for  and  returned  by  train,  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  road.  Those  of  the  force  who  live  in  Boston  are  not  so  dependent 
as  the  rest  upon  the  library,  as  they  have  access  to  the  Public  Library 
and  other  collections ;  but  by  those  not  so  advantageously  situated,  the 
railroad  library  is  well  used  and  well  appreciated,  as  its  steadily  in- 
creasing circulation  proves.  The  whole  number  of  employes  who  might 
use  the  library  is  about  250,  and  about  two  hundred  are  always  using 
it,  who  would,  as  they  are  situated,  hardly  be  able  to  read  anything  at 
all  without  it.  A  considerable  number  of  statistical  and  scientific  refer- 
ence books  and  some  rather  costly  ones  constitute  a  "consulting  depart- 
ment," and  must  be  used  at  the  library,  or  taken  away  only  under  special 
restrictions.  Examination  of  the  catalogue  shows  an  uncommonly  solid, 
sensible,  and  useful  collection  of  books,  these  strong  characteristics  being 
plainly  visible  even  in  what  there  is  of  poetry  and  romance.  Very  prop- 
erly there  is  a  distinct  abundance  of  railway  literature  of  various  kinds. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  example  set  by  this  very  interest- 
ing library  might  be  followed  with  great  advantage  by  all  our  larger  rail- 
ways. 

DEAF  mt:te  library. 

The  Boston  Deaf-Mute  Library  Association  was  organized  by  Edwin 
N.  Bowes  and  associates,  July,  1872.  A  hall  was  rented  at  lUO  Wash- 
ington street,  and  the  same  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  friends  of  the 
mutes  and  other  liberal  citizens  of  Boston.  It  was  dedicated  oii  the 
1st  of  October,  1872.  It  was  designed  as  a  place  where  the  mutes  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  might  meet  for  social  enjoyment  and  mental  im- 
provement. A  course  of  lectures  and  simple  amusements  was  begun 
and  continued  until  the  fire  of  November  9  and  10,  1872,  when  all  the 
property  of  the  library  was  destroyed,  amounting  in  value  to  >i<  1,500.  A 
new  hall  was  then  procured  at  280  Washington  street,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard,  and  other  publishers  and  book- 
sellers, a  new  library  Avas  formed,  and  the  association  soon  recovered 
from  its  losses.  But  few  new  books  were  procured  during  the  last 
year  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  ftind'^.     The  library  numbers  about  800 
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vohmu's;  tlie  prevniliiis'  clianu'tor  of  tlie  books  being:  the  saino  a«  at 
most  Hbinrios,  consisting  of  leli^uious  works,  novels,  history,  travels,  etc. 

Formerly  the  rules  would  not  admit  of  any  but  mutes  being  members, 
but  at  the  ])resent  time  any  i)ersou  can  have  access  to  the  library,  with 
the  ])rivilege  of  drawing  books,  on  the  payment  of  $1. 

The  act  of  incorporation  provides  that  the  name  shall  be  The  Boston 
DeafvMute  Association,  and  that  the  board  of  officers  shall  consist  of 
four  hearing  trustees  and  five  directors,  president,  and  vice-president. 
At  present  only  the  librarian  receives  a  salary.  The  number  of  books 
taken  out  the  past  year  was  about  500  volumes. 

POST   LIBRARY,  FORT  WARREN,  BOSTON   HARBOR. 

This  library  numbers  1,450  volumes,  and  was  in  great  part  accumu- 
lated during  the  war,  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  fort. 
Additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  use  of  the  troops 
stationed  at  the  post,  and  the  library  is  freely  used  by  all  who  reside  ou 
the  island,  soldiers  and  laborers  alike. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   LTBRARY. 

This  library  numbers  about  10,000  books  and  manuscripts,  of  respect- 
able value,  selected  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  (which is  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  college,  conducted  by  Jesuit  clergymen,)  and  is  accommo- 
dated in  the  various  departments  of  the  college  as  found  convenient  for 
use.  It  is  intended  soon  to  place  the  whole  in  one  commodious  room 
a(lni)ted  to  library  purposes. 

LiWaRY   of   THE   PERKINS    INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

This  is  a  small  collection,  mostly  of  reference  or  text  books,  printed 
in  raised  letters,  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  It  was  founded  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  institution  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  One  of  the 
teachers  acts  as  librarian,  and  th*e  use  of  the  books  is  confined  to  the 
pnpils  and  emjiioyes.  A  few  books  in  raised  letters  have  been  pro- 
cured by  the  Public  Library,  which  books  may  be  considered  avail- 
able, to  some  extent,  as  a  branch  of  that  library  at  the  institution. 

OTHER   COLLECTIONS. 

The  following  list  .embraces  other  public  or  semi-i)ublic  libraries  in 
Boston  possessing  each  1,000  volumes  or  more.  Farther  statistics  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  minor  collections  of  similar  character,  will  be  found 
in  the  general  table  at  the  end  of  the  volume. — Editors. 

Volumes. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     (For  a  notice  of  tins  library  see 

Chapter  VII,  p.  187,  Scientific  Libraries) 16,000 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 6, 000 

Boston  University : 

School  of  Theology    4, 000 

^:chool  of  Law 1, 600 

>c1rio1  of  Medicine 1,  -iOO 
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Volume?. 

Com mou wealth  Circulating  Library l,8iJ(» 

Consumptives'  Home 1,237 

Gannett  Institute 4, 200 

Girls'  High  School 2,000 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society 11,  G6i> 

Latin  Grammar  School 5,  000 

Lindsley's  Circulating  Library 3,  000 

Liscom's  Circulating  Library 1,  000 

Loring's  Select  Library 10,  000 

Lunatic  Hospital 1,200 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Tread  well  Library 3, 542 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 2, 800 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 2,  5G0 

Massachusetts  State  Prison 3,200 

Mechanic  Apprentices'  Library 4, 500 

Medical  Library  Association  of  Boston 2, 500 

Merrill's  Library.., 4,000 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Hayes's  Family  and  Day  School 1,500 

Naval  Library  and  Institute 4,  500 

New  Church  Library 2,000 

Public  Institutions  on  Deer  Island 2,  000 

Eoxbury  Society  for  Medical  Improvement 1, 500 

Seamen's  Friend  Society 1,  000 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 4,785 

Young  Men's  Chriirtian  Union 3, 635 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association ' 1 ,  000 


III.— PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  OF  BROOKLYN. 


BY   S.    B.    XOTES,  ^ 

Librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library.  z 

THE  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Ibe  Meicaiitile  Librarj^  of  Brookl^ni  owed  its  origin  in  ISoT  to  a  pop- 
ular movement  on  the  part  of  the  bnsiuess  and  professional  classes  of 
the  community,  based  on  the  couvictiou,  to  quote  the  woi;ds  of  one  of  the 
chiel:"  benefactors  of  the  library,  "  that  the  great  public  requirement  of 
the  city,  of  the  first  importance  in  the  order  of  time,"  was  a  great  pnblic 
library  of  circulation  and  reference,  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  pop- 
ular in  its  administration.  The  word  "  mercantile"  has  had  no  siguiS- 
cance  as  implying  any  limitation  in  its  organization  and  work.  To  build 
up  a  greattcollection  of  the  best  books  in  all  the  various  departments  of 
science  and  literature,  i)ast  and  present,  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  its 
managers. 

The  initial  steps  in  organization  were  taken  in  1857,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing. 

December  17,  1857,  a  constitution  was  adopteil,  and  in  March,  1859, 
the  act  of  incorporation  was  secured. 

The  library  was  opened  to  the  public  in  May,  1858,  with  7,000  volumes 
on  the  shelves,  increased  daring  the  same  year  to  11,400  volumes.    Diir- 
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iiifj  the  lirst  ton  y<?ars  tlio   association  occupied  rooms  in  tlie  Atlienicnui 
Imiklinj;-,  the  library  growing- slowly  but  steadily. 

In  ISC.l  3Irs.  :\raria  Cary,  widow  of  William  JI.  Cary,  gave  i^.jjOOO  to 
the  library,  in  tho  form  of  a  trust,  the  principal  to  remain  intact,  the 
interest  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  departments  of 
history,  science,  and  industrial  and  ornamental  art.  Another  lady,  ^Miss 
Caroline  Thurston,  gave  to  the  library,  in  ISO.j,  the  sum  of  8Ht()  to  loini 
the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  general  book  fund. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1S(!  t  the  want  of  a  building  of  its  own  had 
been  keenly  ielt,  and  in  April  of  that  year  the  newly  elected  board 
of  directors  subscribed  among  themselves  the  sum  of  $7,000  as  the 
basis  of  a  building  fund,  and  an  executive  committee  was  appointed 
to  devise  a  plan  of  action.  The  ai)peal  to  the  public  met  with  a  gener- 
ous response,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  sum  subscribed  reached 
.$105,000,  and  the  site  of  the  present  building  was  secured.  The  charter 
of  the  institution  was  amended  at  this  time  in  several  ])articulars,  one 
section  providing  for  the  government  of  the  association  by  a  board  of 
lifteen  directors,  (instead  of  fourteen  as  heretofore,)  one-third  of  them 
to  be  elected  annually,  to  hold  office  for  three  years.  Another  section 
vested  the  control  and  management  of  the  trust  funds  and  property  of 
the  association  in  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  members  of  the  association, 
possessing  tho  power  of  filling  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body  ;  it  being 
the  duty  of  the  said  trustees  to  pay  over  the  income  derived  from  the 
property  of  the  association  to  the  treasurer  of  the  association.  Of  the 
l)oard  of  trustees  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  association  are  ex 
otficiis  members. 

The  high  prices  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  war  occasioned 
some  delay  in  building,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  1867  the  corner-stone  of 
the  present  building  was  laid,  and  the  edifice  was  completed  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  is  75  feet  wide  on  ^Montague  street  and  02  feet  deep. 
Exclusive  of  tlie  basement,  it  is  three  stories  high,  the  main  portion  of 
the  first  story  being  occupied  by  the  reading  room,  the  library  covering 
\\\  equal  area  with  the  reading  room  and  taking  in  the  second  and  third 
stories.  The  total  cost  of  the  library  building  was  8159,000;  and  the 
total  of  the  building  fund  subscriptions  having  amounted  to  $169,000, 
the  balance,  amounting  to  ."<10,000,  was  funded.  The  number  of  indi- 
vidual subscribers  to  the  building  fund  was  within  250,  the  largest  siu- 
•4le  subscriptions  being  one  of  $12,500,  one  of  $10,000,  two  of  $5,000,  and 
wo  of  $2,000.  There  were  sixty-two  individual  subscribers  to  the  book 
land  of  $50,000,  one  of  whom  subscribed  $20,000.  The  next  highest 
subscription  was  $2,000.  Most  of  those  who  subscribed  to  the  book 
fund  had  also  subscribed  to  the  building  fund. 

Fortunately  for  the  library  anil  for  those  who  were  to  be  the  recipients 
of  its  benefits,  the  immediate  ability  to  add  largely  to  the  number  of 
Wooks  was  amply  secured  to  it.  The  generous  offer  of  3Ir.  S.  B.  Chit- 
•euden  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  $20,000,  if  $30,000  additional  could  be 
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raised,  the  whole  sum  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  was 
promptly  responded  to  by  other  friends  of  the  association,  so  that  the 
whole  amount  was  secured  within  the  period  of  two  months;  thus  lift- 
ing the  library,  at  the  very  opening  of  its  new  career,  from  a  coadition 
of  incompleteness  to  a  comparative  fulness  of  resource.  The  fruit  of 
this  wise  and  provident  generosity  is  shown  in  the  rapid  growth- of  the 
library  during  the  six  years  following. 

The  library  on  the  day  of  opening,  January  18,  1869,  had  upon  its 
shelves  20,991  volumes. 

The  annual  additions  to  the  library  since  18C9  (exclusive  of  pamphlets 
and  unbound  numbers  of  serials)  have  been  as  follows : 

Volumes. 

18G9-'70 4,589 

1870-'71 5,534 

1871-72 10,126 

1872-'73 :3,641 

1873-'74 3,411 

1874-'75 2,364 

The  present  classification  of  the  library,  in  detail,  as  reported  March 
25,  1875,  is  subjoined  as  follows  : 

History,  topography,  voyages,  aud  travels 7, 503 

Theology  aud  ecclesiastical  history 3, 700 

Science  aud  industrial  arts 3, 481 

Biograjihy 4, 256 

Natural   history 1, 171 

Fine  arts 1, 382 

Collective  works,  eucycloptedias,  etc 1, 379 

Philosophy,  education,  language,  etc 1, 762 

Political,  social,  and  economic  sciences 2, 449 

Poetry,  the  drama,  essays,  etc 4,  017 

Fiction 9,696 

Works  in  foreign  languages  not  elsewhere  classified 1, 806 

Periodicals 4,792 

Miscellaneous,  including  duplicates - 2,863 

Total  number  of  volumes 50, 257 

All  but  a  small  portion  of  this  sum  of  $50,000  has  now  been  expended, 
and  the  library  m  ill  shortly  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  current  re- 
ceipts from  membership  and  tiie  income,  about  $4,000  a  year,  derived 
from  property  belonging  to  the  association.  It  is,  therefore,  felt  to  be  of 
vital  necessity  that  the  general  book  fund  of  the  library  should  be  very  •, 
largely  increased,  if  the  demands  of  the  future  are  to  be  adequately  inet.  ; 

A  new  and  pretty  iidl  catalogue  of  the  library  is  now  printing,  ar-  j 

ranged  by  authors,  titles,  subjects,  and  classes.  i 

j 

A)uu((i]  circulation  afhool's,  1809-74. 

A'dIimiics.   ; 

1869 61,5tt2  j 

1870 9(),  457  j 

1871 111.710J 

1872 121,3131 

1873 116,16(1  ; 

1874 119,30^  : 


;    ; 
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Membership. 

The  total  meiiibLM-ship  .stooil  on  the  L'lUh  of  ]\[arch,  187~),  as  follows: 

IVnuaiuMit  uuMiilxTS  by  the  payment  of  ji.'iOO 160 

Life  lUiMubois  by  tbo  payincut  of  >i^lW 51i> 

Life  members  by  the  payment  of  §r)0 50 

Auuuul  members  by  the  payment  of  $.'> 2, 332 

Total 3,057 

Extra  subscriptions  of  $3 173 

The  total  receipts  from  the  membership,  iiiclmlin^  initiation  fees,  an- 
nual (lues,  lines,  extra  subscriptions,  etc.,  amounted  during  the  yedT 
1874-75  to  $13,013.00. 

Terms  of  suhscription  to  the  library  and  reading  rooms. 

Any  [)erson  may  become  a  subscriber  upon  the  following  terms,  which 
entitle  the  subscriber  to  the  use  of  the  library  and  reading  rooms,  and 
also  to  attendance  upon  the  classes  at  reduced  rates,  viz : 

For  clerks,  students,  journeymen  mechanics  and  apprentices,  and  for 

ladies,  tirst  year,  >«I  initiation  fee,  and  $4  per  annum,  payable  quarterly 

if  desired;  thereafter,  $5  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  if  desired;  for 

merchants  and  i)rofessional  men,  and  all  other  persons,  $5  per  annum, 

!    payable  in  advance. 

Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  by  the  payment  of  $100.  A 
j    permanent  membership  is  created  by  the  payment  of  $500. 

THE  LONa  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

1       An  account  of  the  library  of  this  society  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XIII, 
I    p.  353,  of  this  report. 

LIBRARY   OF   THE   YOUNG   MEN'S   CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  library  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  dates  from  the 
organization  of  the  association  itself,  in  November,  1853.  The  library 
numbers  about  8,OJ0  volumes.  The  first  catalogue  was  issued  in  1861 ; 
another  catalogue  was  issued  in  1872.  The  average  circulation  of  books 
is  about  40,000  per  annum. 

YOUTHS'   FREE   LIBRARY   OF   THE   BROOKLYN   INSTITUTE. 

This  library  has,  under  its  present  name  and  its  original  name  of  the 
Apprentices'  Library,  been  in  existence  over  half  a  century,  having  been 
established  in  1823.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about 
10,000.  In  1873  the  number  of  persons  using  the  library  was  2,000,  and 
the  circulation  was  about  40,000  volumes.  In  1874  there  was  some 
Calling  otf  in  these  two  particulars.  Tlie  income  of  the  library  is  reported 
as  "barely  suffiuieut  to  keep  the  library  from  decay  and  to  supply  a  few 
new  books  yearly,"  but,  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute, it  is  entitled  to  rooms  in  the  institute  building,  rent  free,  and  to 
one-half  of  the  net  income  from  the  building  by  rent  or  otherwise. 
50  E 
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HAMILTON   LITERARY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1830  and  incorporated  in  1842.  The 
association  lias  limited  itself  to  the  special  purpose  of  a  debating  society, 
but  has  collected  1,000  volumes  for  the  use  of  its  members. 

BROOKLYN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

The  Brooklyn  Library  Association  of  the  Eastern  District  was  organ- 
ized in  January,  1865,  and  incorporated  April  3,  1805.  The  present 
number  of  volumes  is  10,000.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  were 
added  during  1874-'75.  The  circulation  of  books  is  about  17,000  per 
annum.  The  terms  of  subscription  are  $4  for  the  first  year  and  |3  sub- 
sequently. 

HAWKINS'S   CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

This  library  was  established  in  1848,  with  about  400  volumes,  by  the 
father  of  the  present  proprietor.  It  now  numbers  about  17,000  vol- 
umes, English  and  German,  composed  entirely  of  fiction.  Circulation 
for  the  past  five  years  :  1870,  21,210  ;  1871,  21,963  ;  1872,  22,876;  1873, 
23,933 ;  1874,  25,310. 

OTHER   COLLECTIONS. 

Other  libraries  in  Brooklyn  numbering  each  more  than  1,000  volumes 
which  are  more  or  less  accessible  to  the  public  are  the  following,  further 
statistics  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  general  table  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. — Editors. 

Volumes. 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute 3, 000 

Brooklyn  Heights  Female  Seminary 10,000 

Brooklyn  Law  Library 5,  325 

Carroll  Park  School  1,500    : 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 1,080    ' 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute 3, 5e0        i 

St.  Francis  College 13,970    i     \ 

Union  for  Christian  Work 1,500 


IV.— LIBRARIES  IN  CHARLESTON  AND  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

BY   ARTHUR   MAZYCK, 

Librarian  of  the  Charleston  Library  Society,  Charleston,  S.  O. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  condition  of  the  libraries  in  the  | 
Southern  States,  and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  their  number  being  j 
so  small  and  their  existence  so  feeble,  compared  with  those  in  other  j 
parts  of  the  United  States,  we  must  go  back  somewhat  and  see  what  I 
was  their  state  previous  to  the  war  which  has  so  materially  altered  the  j 
conditions  of  society  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  especially  in 
these  States.  I 

We  may  remark  that  the  conditions  were  not  then  especially  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  these  institutions.    Several  of  the  States  were 


tlrli-v 
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new  ami  liad  not  reaclu'd  siitlieieiit  maturity  for  the  develoi)iiient  of 
literary  ciiltnre,  while  in  the  older  States  the  peculiarly  conservative 
nature  of  soeiety  tended  rather  to  refinement  and  cultivation  among  the 
upper  elasse-;  than  to  the  dissemination  of  education  among  the  people 
uencrally.  The  country  was  agricultural  and  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
hirge  i)roprietors,  who,  with  the  members  of  the  learned  professions  and 
wealthy  merchants,  formed  the  leading  class  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  communities.  The  middle  class,  or  tradespeople,  formed  but  a 
small  and  uninfluential  part  of  the  population,  and  the  laboring  class 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  negro  slaves.  It  followed  naturally,  from 
this  state  of  things,  that  the  need  of  public  libraries,  open  to  all,  was 
little,  if  at  all,  felt.  There  was  no  lack  of  the  means  of  culture,  for  the 
private  collections  of  books  were  numerous  and  valuable.  The  standard 
of  education  among  the  better  classes  was  high.  Most  men  acquired,  in 
the  course  of  their  collegiate  studies,  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  taste 
for  books,  which  afterward  led  them,  by  the  purchase  not  only  of  cur- 
rent literature,  but  iu  many  cases,  also,  of  rare  and  valuable  works, 
(handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  added  to  iu  each  generation,)  to 
form  libraries  complete  and  well  selected,  and  not  uufrequently  number- 
ing from  5,000  to  10,000  volumes. 

The  colleges  and  public  schools  were  generally  well  supplied  with 
libraries  for  the  use  of  their  students,  and  afforded  the  latter  ample 
means  for  pursuing  their  studies  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  text 
books,  and  for  forming  habits  of  reading  and  study. 

In  addition  to  the  private  collections  and  those  of  the  schools,  there 
existed  in  most  of  the  cities  literary  or  library'  societies,  owning  many 
thousaad  volumes,  which  might  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  public 
libraries,  inasmuch  as  they  belonged  to  corporations  or  societies  which 
were  open,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  all  persons  iu  the  community; 
i)ut  they  were  not  iu  any  sense  free  libraries,  being  supported  for  the 
most  part  entirelj'  by  the  subscriptions  of  their  own  members,  and  used 
only  by  such  members.  Being  under  the  direction  of  their  own  officers, 
and  independent  of  State  or  municipal  control,  they  do  not  perhaps 
occupy  as  conspicuous  a  position  in  the  statistics  of  the  country  as  their 
importance  would  warrant ;  but  we  shall  find  as  we  go  on  that  they 
comprise  the  largest  part  of  the  present  available  libraries  in  the  South. 

Thus  it  happens  that,  in  communities  where  it  is  a  well  established 
fuct  that  a  high  state  of  culture  and  even  considerable  learning  have 
always  existed,  the  reports  show  but  a  small  number  of  public  libraries, 
and  those  not  generally  extensive  or  very  valuable. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  some  particulars  concerning  pri- 
vate libraries  and  the  fate  which  has  befallen  them.  The  loss  of  b'ooks 
eaused  by  the  late  war  is  irreparable.  Thousaiuls  of  volumes  in  every 
department  of  literature,  a  large  i^roportion  of  which  can  never  be  re- 
placed, were  destroyed,  as  well  as  much  material,  in  the  shape  of  corre- 
spondence, deeds,  pamphlets  on  local  topics,  etc.,  which  would  have 
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proved  invaluable  to  the  bistoriaD.  During  the  marcb  of  Sbei man's 
army  tbrougb  Georgia  and  tbe  Caroliuas,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
hundreds  of  private  dwellings  were  burned  to  the  ground  with  every- 
thing in  them  ;  and  where  this  was  not  done,  the  recklessness  of  the 
soldiers  and  tlie  unrestrained  license  of  the  negroes  destroyed  what 
tire  had  left.  ]S"or  was  this  confined  to  the  route  of  the  main  army. 
Wherever  the  United  States  obtained  a  foothold,  the  property  was 
turned  over  to  the  negroes,  without  an  effort,  save  in  rare  instances, 
to  preserve  any  part  of  it.  The  Avriter  could  speak  from  actual  knowl- 
edge of  many  cases  of  this  kind,  but  one  will  be  sufficient  for  illustra- 
tion. 

On  a  plantation  near  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  there  was  a  library 
of  6,000  to  8,000  volumes  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  kind.  The 
owner,  a  wealthy  planter,  had  nsed  all  the  efforts  that  a  cultivated  taste 
and  abundant  means  could  suggest  to  enrich  his  collection  from  ever^' 
source,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  this  country.  It  was  miscellaneous  in 
character,  abounding  more  in  elegant  and  unique  editions,  ancient  man- 
uscripts, and  handsomely  illustrated  works  than  in  any  one  branch  "of 
literature,  but  was  specially  rich  in  books  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  America.  The  plantation  being  somewhat  remote  from  the  scene 
of  military  operations,  and  transportation  being  difficult,  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  remove  the  books,  and  they  remained  in  safety 
until  some  time  in  1864,  when  a  United  States  gunboat  went  up  the  river 
on  which  the  plantation  was  situated,  and  the  officers,  landing,  gave  it  into 
the  possession  of  the  negroes.  There  followed  a  scene  of  the  most  wanton 
destruction ;  the  house  was  ransacked,  and  every  article  of  value  or 
ornament  destroyed  or  carried  off.  The  books  shared  the  fate  of  ev^ery- 
thing  else;  hundreds  of  vokimes  were  torn  to  pieces  and  thrown  out  of 
doors.  Eye-witnesses  have  assured  me  that  they  saw  the  plates  of 
Audubon  used  for  kindling  fires;  and  recently,  plates  from  the  Boydell 
Shakspere,  and  Hogarth  were  found  stopping  the  cracks  of  a  negro 
house.  About  a  hundred  volumes  were  found  scattered  through  the 
house;  and  after  the  war  about  two  hundred  more,  many  of  them  in 
broken  sets,  were  sent  on  by  a  gentleman  of  one  of  the  northern 
cities,  who  said  he  had  been  a  passenger  on  board  the  gunboat,  and  had 
succeeded  in  saving  them.  Thns  perished  a  collection  which  it  had 
taken  years  of  careful  search  and  large  sums  of  money  to  bring  together, 
and  which  contained  much  that  can  never  be  replaced.  As  already 
stated,  the  above  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  Numerous  cases,  almost  f 
exactly  similar,  occurred  throughout  all  the  States,  and  a  little  investi-  j 
gation  would  show  deplorable  losses  of  this  character,  which  would  I 
startle  those  whose  attention  has  not  been  called  to  this  subject.  ! 

I 

CHARLESTON  LIBRARY   SOCIETY.  , 

! 

We  come  now  to  the  library  societies  of  the  South,  and  will  take  asj 
our  first  example  the  Charleston  Library  Society,  which  is  the  oldest,! 
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and  which  staiuls  probably  in  the  front  rank  of  such  associations.  A 
sketch  of  its  history  will  pjive  us  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of 
such  institutions  in  the  .Southern  States,  and  will  serve  to  show  how 
they  partook,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  nature  of  ju-ivate  collections 
rather  than  of  what  are  usually  consitlered  public  libraries. 

As  the  preface  to  a  catalogue  of  the  books,  published  in  1820,  informs 
us  — 

The  Charleston  Library  Society  owes  its  origin  to  seventeen  young  gentlemen  who, 
in  the  year  174"',  associated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  small  fund  to  "collect  such  new 
pamphlets"  and  niagazinos  as  should  occasionally  be  published  in  Great  Britain.  They 
advanced  and  remitted  to  London  ten  pounds  sterling  as  a  fund  to  purchase  such 
pamphlets  as  had  appeared  during  the  ciureut  year,  acting  at  first  uuder  a  mere  verbal 
agreement  and  without  a  name.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  their  views  became  more- 
extensive,  and,  on  the  "iStU  December,  rules  for  the  organization  of  the  society  were 
ratified  and  signed,  ^hen  they  assumed  the  name  of  a  Library  Society,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  acquisition  of  books  as  well  as  of  pamphlets. 

Their  rules  lie  before  iis,  engrossed  in  beautiful  peninansliip,  in  a 
Tellura  covered  volume,  yellow  with  age,  and  their  preamble  is  worthy  of 
insertion  here  as  showing  the  desire  for  learning  which  animated  the 
men  of  that  day,  and  which  should  be  impressed  upon  us,  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  information  are  so  vastly  extended: 

As  the  mind  of  Man  has  a  pleasure  in  contemplating  Nature,  and  of  making  Discov- 
eries, so  it  is  happily  disposed  to  a  desire  of  Communicating  its  Knowledge  and  At- 
tainments to  Others,  and  of  having  Intelligence  of  what  passes  in  distant  parts  of  the 
Universe. 

To  those,  undoubtedly,  We  owe  the  Inventions  and  Improvements  daily  made  in 
Art,  Sciences,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Mechanism  :  which  are  constantly  Observed 
to  flourish  in  every  part  of  the  World,  in  proportion  to  the  Opportunities  it  has  of 
know:;^g  what  passes  elsewhere. 

The  great  disadvantage  this  Place  labours  under  for  want  of  such  regular  Intelli- 
gence is  but  too  heavily  felt,  and.  therefore,  Every  person  ought  to  Contribute  with 
all  his  power  to  the  remedy  of  it.  It  is  with  this  design  that  the  Library  Society  have, 
this  Twenty-Eighth  of  December,  Anno  One  Thousand  Seven  hundred  aiul  forty-Eight, 
.\grecd  to  and  subscribed  the  following  Rules. 

From  this  small  beginning  the  society  steadily  advanced,  drawing 
into  the  list  of  its  members  the  most  cultivated  and  wealthy  residents 
of  the  community,  and  making,  by  degrees,  rich  additions  to  its  vol- 
umes. We  may  mention,  by  the  way,  that  at  a  meeting  held  on  tbe  Ist 
of  April,  174:9,  we  find  Mr.  William  Strahan,  of  London,  elected  book- 
seller to  the  society.  Any  reader  will  recognize  the  name  as  that  of  a 
prominent  English  publishing  house  at  this  day. 

We  find  on  the  list  of  presidents  the  names  of  such  men  as  Charles 
Pinckney,  Gabriel  Manigault,  his  excellency  Hon.  Will.  Henry  Lyttle- 
ton,  the  Hon.  Will.  Bull,  Lord  Charles  Gr.  31outague,  Gen.  Charles 
C.  Pinckney,  Ealph  Izard,  Stephen  Elliott,  and  others  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  Carolina  for  ability  and  learning. 

The  advance,  however,  while  steady,  was  not  rapid,  and  consisted 
rather  in  the  value  of  the  particular  sets  of  books  purchased  than  in 
the  number  of  volumes  of  general  and  current  literature  added.    Most 
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of  the  members,  as  already  stated,  were  men  of  meaus,  and  the  library 
was  used  by  them  not  so  much  for  circulating  books  among  readers 
generally,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  such  works  as  were  too  large  or  ex- 
pensive to  be  owned  by  single  individuals.  Hence,  we  find  on  its  shelves 
many  treasures  for  the  lover  of  books — five  editions  of  the  English 
classics ;  huge  folios  of  the  Fathers  ;  rare  old  pamphlets  on  the  history 
of  this  country;  works  like  the  famous  Antiquities  of  Piranesi ;  the 
splendid  Description  de  I'Egypte;  a  second  folio  of  Shakspere,  and  a 
host  of  others  which  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  refer  to  more 
particularly. 

This  easy  and  gradual  advance  continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  war,  when,  of  course,  all  progress  ceased;  and  it  being  found  in 
1863  that  the  books  were  no  longer  safe  in  Charleston,  the  greater  part 
were  removed  to  Columbia,  where  they  were  deposited  in  the  university 
buildings,  then  used  as  a  hospital.  Here  they  fortunately  escaped  de- 
struction. 

Meantime  the  building  of  the  society  was  broken  into  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  Charleston,  and  the  books  left  in  it,  comprising  all  the  fiction 
and  other  light  literature,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  law 
and  miscellaneous  books,  were  destroyed  or  carried  off.  The  General 
Government  then  took  j)ossessiou  of  the  building  and  used  it  as  a  cus- 
tom house  for  several  months. 

In  January,  1SG6,  the  society  was  re-organized  by  those  members  who 
had  re-assembled  in  Charleston,  and  it  was  determined  to  bring  back 
the  books  and  re-open  the  library.  This  was  accomplished  after  sur- 
mounting many  difficulties  and  obstacles,  for  the  funds  of  the  society 
were  entirely  exhausted.  The  officers  of  the  Government  had  not  only 
paid  nothing  for  the  use  of  the  building,  but  had  allowed  it  to  fall  into 
an  almost  ruinous  condition,  and  the  members  were  utterly  impover- 
ished ;  many  of  them  unable  to  meet  even  their  annual  dues,  and  none 
of  them  in  a  condition  to  make  any  extra  subscription  to  the  society. 
By  persistent  effort,  however,  and  the  exercise  of  strict  economy,  the 
debts  of  the  society  were  gradually  paid  oft',  subscriptions  to  reviews 
and  magazines  were  renewed,  a  few  books  purchased,  and  some  new 
and  active  members  introduced,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1871  the  affairs  of  the  society  began  to  wear  a  hopeful  aspect. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Apprentices'  Library  Society,  an  association  of 
somewhat  later  date,  was  re-organized,  and  efforts  were  made  to  com- 
bine the  two  societies.  The  Apprentices'  Library  Society  had  attained 
some  growth  before  the  war,  and  was  of  a  more  po[)ular  character  than 
the  older  society.  The  building  and  all  the  books  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1801,  but  a  small  fund  remained,  and  the  few  surviving  members 
exerted  all  their  efforts,  with  considerable  success,  to  revive  the  society,  i 
In  October,  1874,  the  two  societies  were  amalgamated  under  the  name 
and  charter  of  the  Charleston  Library  Society,  and  at  present  the  pros- 
pects of  that  society  are  extremely  good.  The  number  of  readers  has 
largely  increased,  new  books  are  constantly  purchased,  and  it  is  hoped 
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within  ii  short  time  to  catalogue  and  arrange  them  so  as  to  display  to 
the  best  advantage  these  really  valuable  stores.' 

AVe  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  this  society  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  fair  example  of  similar  associations  throughout  the 
South.  A  corresi)Oudence  with  the  princii)al  libraries  develops  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  have  followed  the  same  course.  Those  established 
before  the  war,  well  sustained  up  to  that  period,  but  uot  greatly  ex- 
tended, were,  of  course,  much  reduced,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  de- 
stroyed. They  have  since  revived  with  more  or  less  vigor,  and  generally 
with  a  view  to  greater  popularity.  JVEaoy  new  ones  have  been  started, 
and  have,  as  a  rule,  proved  successful.  Tlie  scope  of  this  paper  does 
not  permit  us  to  give  the  history  of  each  of  the  library  societies  and 
public  libraries ;  but  we  select  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  of  vari- 
ous kiiuls  to  give,  we  hope,  a  fair  general  idea  of  their  condition  and 
prospects. 

We  begin  with  the  history  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  at  Savan* 
nah,  Ga.,  which  ranks  among  the  most  useful  and  active.  The  librarian 
writes: 

Before  the  war  little  was  done  by  onr  society  toward  iucreasiug  the  library,  bjit  siuce 
1865  the  uniuber  of  books  has  been  nearly  doubled;  and  in  1871  the  second  article  of 
the  constitution  was  amended  by  adding  the  words,  "  aud  to  create  a  library  for  the 
use  of  its  members."  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  now  over  i>,000,  and  the 
increase  during  the  pa^t  year  was  728  volumes.  .  .  .  No  i^orsous  are  allowed  to 
draw  books  except  members  of  the  society  and  their  families  and  the  female  teachers 
in  the  city  schools.  Our  rooms  are  open  to  visitors,  aud  persons  desiring  to  consult 
books  of  reference  are  allowed  to  do  so.  We  have  a  reading  room,  where  the  loading 
papers  of  the  country  are  kept  on  file,  and  we  take  a  large  number  of  American  aud 
foreign  periodicals.  I 

The  library  is  soon  to  be  moved  iuto  a  new  building,  constructed  for 
it  by  a  wealthy  family  of  Savannah  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  more  such  acts  of  generosity  and  public  spirit  could  be 
recorded  throughout  the  country. 

The  Galveston  Free  Library,  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  i)resents  a  most  grat- 
ifying report.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Galveston,  which  founded 
the  library  under  the  name  of  the  Galveston  Mercantile  Library,  find- 
ing the  demand  for  books  greater  than  their  funds  would  supply,  offered 
to  give  the  library  to  the  city  on  condition  that  it  should  be  sustained 
and  made  free  to  the  people.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  ordinance 
was  passed  in  March,  1874,  accepting  the  offer  and  providing  for  the 
permanent  support  of  the  library  by  an  appropriation  of  $250  per  month, 
and  by  such  regulations  as  afford  the  amplest  facilities  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  books  and  their  free  use  by  all  residents  of 
Galveston  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

'A  new  Catalogue  of  the  Books  and  Pamphlets  belonging  to  the  Charleston  Library 
Society,  Charleston,  1876,  compiled  by  Mr.  Mazyck,  has  been  received.  It  forms  an 
octavo  volume  of  372  pages,  and  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors,  subjects,  and 
titles,  with  imprints. —  Editors. 
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The  bulletin  and  reports  of  this  library  show  an  admirable  selection. 
Some  of  the  departments,  such  as  local  history,  for  instance,  are  made 
particularly  complete ;  but  there  is  also  a  suflicient  supply  of  general 
literature  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  readers.  The  collection 
numbers  between  8,000  and  9,000  volumes. 

In  the  published  account  of  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Petersbu  rg  Library  Association,  Petersburg,  Ya.,  March  4,  1875, 
the  report  of  the  board  of  managers  gives  the  following  figures  : 

Number  of  volumes  January  1, 1861 5,022 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  war 2, 389 

Number  lost  and.  destroyed  during  the  war 2, 906 

Number  now  in  library 3,  519 

Number  bought  the  present  year 91 

Periodicals  taken 10 

Newspapers  taken 8       | 

The  report  gives  some  hope  of  an  improved  condition  of  affairs,  and 
makes  an  earnest  appejal  to  the  citizens  for  aid. 

The  librarian  of  the  Library  Association  of  Little  Kock,  Ark.,  writes: 

The  Library  Association  of  Little  Eock  was  organized  in  November,  1867.  It  is  for 
the  exclusive  nse  of  members  of  the  association.  The  present  membership  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  condition  and  prospects  better  than  they  have  ever  been 
before;  the  number  of  books,  1,000;  annual  increase,  250.  .  .  .  Our  principal 
readers  are  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  We  have  to  regret  a  lack  of  taste  for 
reading  in  the  lower  classes  throughout,  and  among  the  young  men  of  the  npper  and 
middle  classes.  Scarcely  any  of  our  clerks  and  younger  men  of  business,  or  even  of 
the  professions,  show  any  inclination  to  patronize  a  public  library. 

The  Young  Men's  Library  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  exhibits  perhaps  the  most 
rapid  advance  that  we  have  yet  noticed.     The  librarian  informs  us  that 
the  library  and  reading  room  were  established  in  August,  18G7,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  members,  and  an  "  armful  of  books."    They  have  now 
fully  six  hundred  and  fifty  members  and  over  4,500  volumes,  and  addi- 
tions are  made  almost  weekly  by  purchase  or   donation.     Their  col-    :   i 
lections  considerably  exceed  their  expenses,  so  that  they  have  now  some    '  j' 
$2,500  invested  as  the  nucleus  of  a, building  fund.     Their  present  rooms 
are  spacious  and  well  ventilated.     The   circulation  in  1874  was  nearly 
15,000  volumes,  and  the  librarian  expects  a  considerable  increase  dur-   ,   :' 
ing  the  present  year.  ,    \ 

STATE     Ll  BE  ARIES.  j    |^ 

Our  attention  is  next  directed  to  the  State  libraries,  thatistosay^  ^j 
those  at  the  capitals  of  each  State,  and  supported  by  legislative  grants.  ,'  |,, 
These  are  in  general  used  merely  for  the  deposit  of  official  documents  .  \^^ 
and  publications,  and  are  for  the  use  only  of  members  of  the  legisla-  '  ij^j 
ture  and  State  officials;  but  in  some  cases  they  are  more  extended  and  ;  {.^ 
are  made  of  real  service  to  the  people.  '\ 

The  Yirginia  State  Library,  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  receives  a  handsome  i 
grant  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum;  contains  about  I 
35,000  volumes,  largely  made  up  of  general  literature,  and  is  open,  under  , 
what  restrictions  we  are  not  j)recisely  informed,  to  all  citizens. 
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The  Mississippi  State  Library,  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  most  adniirably 
sustained.  Its  largest  department  is  law,  and  we  tbink  it  may  justly 
claim  to  bo  the  best  law  library  in  the  Southern  States;  but  there  is 
also  a  fair  jtroportion  of  other  literature.  We  learn  that  the  number  of 
volumes  of  law  is  9,000;  of  general  literature,  L  e.,  theology,  history, 
biography,  poetry,  and  the  drama,  etc.,  3,000;  miscellaneous,  including 
public  documents,  about  4,000;  pamphlets,  (various,)  3,500.  It  has  a 
yearly  State  grant  of  85,000,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  judges  of  the  supreme«court.  It  is  expected  that  2,000 
volumes  will  be  added  during  the  year  1875-76.  The  library  is  open  to 
the  bar  and  to  citizens  generally.  With  such  advantages  this  library 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  we  cannot  too  highly  commeud  the  wise  policy  of  the  Mississippi 
State  government  in  thus  liberally  supplying  one  of  the  greatest  uceds 
of  the  people  and  furnishing  them  with  the  best  possible  means  of  im- 
provement. 

It  would  be  Moll  if  the  legislatures  of  all  the  Southern  States  would  turu 
their  attention  to  this  matter,  and  according  to  their  means  and  oppor- 
tunities follow  the  example  of  Virginia  and  Mississippi.  Even  if  the 
collections  were  not  made  so  general,  it  would  be  of  incalculable  service 
to  have  in  each  State  a  library  where  particular  kinds  of  information 
could  certainly  be  obtained. 

COLLEGE   LIBRARIES. 

The  libraries  of  educational  institutions  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  and  we  have  not  extended  our  inquiries  far  in 
that  direction.  Most  of  the  universities  and  colleges  are  provided  with 
librarieij  for  the  use  of  their  students,  which,  of  course,  have  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  institution  to  which  they  are  attached.  Many  of 
these  are  carefully  gathered  collections,  and  some  of  them  rank  very 
high.  The  Library  ot  the  University  of  Virginia  w^as  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  South,  and  that  of  the  South  Carolina  College^  was,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  college,  not  far  behind  it.  The  former,  we 
believe,  is  still  well  sustained,  while  the  latter  has  shared  the  fate  of  the 
college,  and  is  not  only  poorly  supported,  but,  we  are  informed,  many  of 
the  books  have  been  lost  or  stolen. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  these  college  libraries  should  be  opened 
to  the  public.  If  the  citizens  of  towns  in  which  colleges  are  situated 
were  allowed  the  use  of  the  libraries  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
perhaps  on  payment  of  some  fee,  it  would  most  likely  prove  a  mutual 
benefit.  The  students  do  not  need  the  use  of  a  very  great  number  of 
volumes  at  any  one  time,  and  many  books  lie  on  the  shelves  unused 

'  The  name  of  this  institution  was  changed,  in  18G5,  to  the  University  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  the  library  numbered  according  to  the  last  returns  28,250  volumes,  including 
a  students'  society  library  of  1,2.j0  volumes.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  library  will  be 
found  on  pages  121,  122,  of  this  report. —  Editors. 
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"which  might  be  turned  to  valuable  service  iu  the  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  citizens,  having  their  interest  and  attention  drawn  to 
the  institution,  would  be  prompted  to  give  it  a  more  liberal  support. 

CONCLUSION. 

But  we  have  digressed  somewhat  from  the  strict  limits  of  our  subject, 
and  must  return  to  say  with  regret  that,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
instances  of  favorable  progress  that  we  have  been  able  to  note  above,  a 
view  of  the  condition  of  public  libraries  in  the  Southern  States  presents 
after  all  but  a  barren  prospect.  In  proportion  to  the  population  their 
number  is  exceedingly  small ;  they  are  poorly  supported  ;  are  conducted 
on  no  general  or  fixed  system,  and  are  confined  usually  to  the  large 
cities,  while  the  smaller  communities  in  these  States  are,  for  the  most 
part,  absolutely  destitute  of  this  most  necessary  means  of  education  and 
refinement. 

The  greatest  number  of  volumes  in  any  one  library  is  35,000,  which  is 
small  when  compared  with  many  libraries  iu  the  northern  and  western 
cities.  Of  course  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  libraries  in  the  South 
would  not  include  all  the  books  which  are  read  by  the  people,  for  be- 
sides the  books  purchased  by  private  individuals,  the  number  of  which 
is  still  considerable,  notwithstanding  their  reduced  means,  there  are  all 
through  the  country  book  clubs  and  private  circulating  libraries  which 
supply  a  large  number  of  readers;  but  we  have  to  repeat  that  the  num- 
ber of  public  libraries  is  far,  very  far,  short  of  what  it  should  be  and 
what  the  needs  of  the  people  demand.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
state  of  things  arises  from  any  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  we  have  already  seen  that  among  some  classes,  at  least,  the  de- 
sire for  education  is  very  strong,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  how  much  the 
need  of  facilities  for  obtaining  it  is  felt.  The  difficulty  is  chiefly  finan- 
cial. There  are  very  few  persons  in  the  Southern  States  whose  wealth 
is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  anything  toward  the  endowment  of 
public  institutions;  and  while  we  could  record  here  some  noble  in- 
stances of  public  spirit,  we  regret  to  find  that  it  does  not  generally  exist 
among  the  i)resent  possessors  of  wealth,  and  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  library  societies  are  really  unable  to  do  more  than  pay  a  very 
small  annual  subscription. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  political  condition  of  most  of  the  States 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  help  from  State  or  municipal  sources. 
An  appropriation  ^vhich  should  take  little  from  the  public  treasury 
would  do  incalculable  benefit  in  this  direction  ;  but  while  much  politi- 
cal capital  is  made  out  of  grand  schemes  for  education  in  general,  no 
serious  effort  is  made  to  carry  out  those  schemes;  and  even  where  funds 
are  actually  appropriated  by  State  or  city,  there  is  sometimes  little  left 
for  their  proper  object  after  they  have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
three  or  four  officials.    But  the  need  exists  and  is  deeply  felt — how  deeply 
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it  is  dirticult  to  appreciate  without  persoual  observatioD,  though  every 
statement  we  have  made  tends  to  show  it. 

We  have  seen  a  i)coi)le  fond  of  literary  culture,  ani[)ly  supplied  with 
books  in  their  homes  auil  in  their  colleges,  having  almost  every  volume 
swept  away  at  a  blow,  and  at  the  same  time  losing  the  means  to  re- 
place their  lost  books,  and  even  to  keep  up  with  the  publications  of  the 
day.  We  have  seen  earnest  men  trying  to  gather  up  the  fragments  and 
organize  associations  to  continue  the  work;  and,  unfortunately,  we  have 
seen  how  little  after  all  has  really  been  accomplished,  owing,  it  can  only 
be  supposed,  to  the  absence  of  systematic  and  combined  effort  among 
themselves  and  a  little  aid  and  encouragement  from  without.  There 
is  no  time  and  no  place  where  well  sustained  public  libraries  are  not 
valuable,  and  indeed  necessary  to  the  education  and  refinement  of  the 
people;  but  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Southern  States  at  present 
the  need  is  such  that  we  are  scarcely  speaking  too  strongly  when  we 
say  that  upon  its  supply  will  depend  whether  the  people  of  these  States 
rise  again  to  their  former  position  in  the  country  or  sink  into  a  condi- 
tion of  dependency  on  the  more  enlightened  communities. 

Young  men  are  now  compelled  to  leave  school  and  go  into  business 
long  before  their  education  is  completed.      Many  of  them  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  a  high  intellectual  culture  with  their  social  stand- 
ing, and,  being  unable  to  attain  this,  they  must  necessarily  set  for 
themselves  a  lower  standard ;  besides,  we  know  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  men  to  rise  very  high  in  any  department  without  thorough 
education.    The  mind  naturally'  narrows  itself  to  its  surroundings,  and 
we  can  never  expect  to  have  great  statesmen  or  professional  men,  or 
even  large  minded  and  enlightened  merchants,  until  we  give  our  men  the 
opportunities  which  their  own  resources  do  not  permit  them  to  enjoy. 
But  the  higher  classes  are  not,  perhaps,  the  greatest  sufferers.     The  re- 
Ifinements  of  their  homes,  at  any  rate,  serve  as  a  check  to  keep  them  from 
jgoing  down  altogether;  but  for  those  who  are  without  such  restraining 
influences,  everything  tends  to  lower  their  condition  as  regards  literary 
improvement.      Every  news-stand  is   filled  with  dime  novels  and  il- 
lustrated  papers  of  the  most  vicious  character.     These  are  constantly 
'lirown  in  the  way  of  the  people,  young  and  old,  and  cannot  fail  to  have 
i  most  pernicious  effect,  sooner  or  later,  on  the  public  morals. 
There  is  also  another  class  which  now  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
he  readers  of  most  of  the  southern  cities.     Besides  those  persons  who 
ire  traveling.for  business  purposes,  there  are  every  winter  thousands  of 
't'ople  from  the  Northern  States  who  come  to  the  South  seeking  a  more 
M-nial  climate.     They  are  tem[)orarily  without  employment,  and  time 
langs  heavily  on  their  hands  when  deprived  of  books  for  amusement  or 
iistruction.     Being  generally  but  a  short  time  in  any  one  place,  they 
re  not  disposed  to  purchase  books  to  leave  behind  or  be  burdened  with 
H  their  journeys,  and  consequently  they  depend  on  the  public  reading 
Doms.    As  these  people  are  generally  well  off",  they  can  afford  to  pay 
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for  the  privilege  of  reading',  and  thus  do  something  fcow^ard  the  support 
of  the  library  which  they  use. 

Our  experience  does  not  enable  us  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of  free 
libraries,  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
or  rather  monthly  or  annual  subscription,  is  not  a  disadvantageous 
regulation.  It  carries  with  it  a  certain  accountability,  and  tends  to  make 
people  value  more  highly  library  privileges.  This  we  think  is  especially 
the  case  where  persons  are  required  to  become  members  of  a  society- 
Each  feels  a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  is  apt 
to  use  efforts  to  induce  others  to  feel  a  similar  interest.  To  neet  the 
wants  of  those  who  are  entirely  without  the  means  of  subscribing,  some 
way  might  be  devised  to  enable  them  to  obtain  books  through  mem- 
bers. A  very  good  plan  exists  at  present  in  the  Charleston  Library 
Society,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  libraries.  iS^o  person  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  can  become  a  member,  but  each  regular  member  is 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  recommending  a  certain  number  of  minors, 
for  whose  proper  conduct  in  the  use  of  the  library  he  is  responsible. 
By  this  means  its  benefits  are  widely  extended  at  a  small  cost  to  indi. 
viduals,  and  the  society  is  protected  in  its  property  by  the  liability  of 
its  members  for  injury  done  either  by  themselves  or  by  the  minors  in- 
troduced by  them. 

The  working  regulations  of  libraries,  however,  are  of  comparativ^ely 
small  importance,  and  can  easily  be  arranged  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  e;ich.  The  vital  matter  is  to  establish  these  institutions  and 
put  them  once  on  a  firm  footing,  and  we  are  convinced  their  success 
would  follow  as  a  certainty.  How  this  is  to  be  done  it  does  not  lie  in 
our  province  to  suggest,  further  than  the  few  observations  we  have 
made  on  special  cases,  and  indeed  it  would  require  very  careful  study 
of  the  subject  to  determine  upon  a  plan  which  would  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements. At  present  we  fear  that  our  only  hope  is  through  theij 
efforts  of  individuals  in  forming  and  keeping  up  literary  societies  and 
extending  their  benefits  as  widely  as  possible,  and  those  efforts  should 
meet  with  the  warmest  support  and  encouragement  from  the  Govern 
ment  as  well  as  the  people ;  and  no  means  or  opportunity  should  be 
overlooked  to  impress  upon  our  people  the  immense  value  and  importance 
of  these  institutions  to  them,  and  the  duty  that  rests  on  every  citizen 
to  use  his  utmost  abilities  to  encourage  and  aid  them. 
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v.— PUBLIC  LIBRAKIKS  OF  CHICAGO. 

IJV     AVILI.IAM    F.    I'OOI.E. 

Librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 

CHICAGO    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  w.is  organized  in  April,  1856,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  great  fire  of  October,  1871,  had  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  fireproof  bniUling,  which  iiad  cost  Jr<;30,()l)0,  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  historical  books  and  paiuphlots.     On  the  lUth  of  November,  18G8, 
the  new  building  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises.    From  the 
address  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  Hon.  Isaac  N".  Arnold,  it  appears 
that  the  society  had  then  13,41-5  bound  volumes,  72,101  pamphlets,  1,738 
files  of  newspapers,  4,089  manuscripts,  1,200  maps  and  charts,  380  cabi- 
net collections,  and  4,082  miscellaneous  objects,  including  prints.    Up  to 
the  time  of  the  tire  constant  additions  were  made,  and  it  was  then  the 
most  valuable  historical  collection  in  the  Northwest.    Dr.  \Yilliam  Barry, 
the  efficient  secretary  and  librarian,  was  the  person  to  whom  the  largest 
share  of  credit  was  due  in  collecting  these  materials.    In  this  work  he 
had  the  active  co-operation  and  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  officers  and 
members,  among  whom  were  William  H.  Brown,  William  B.  Ogden, 
John  Y.  Scammon,  Luther  Haven,  George  Manierre,  and  others.    The 
library  was  especially  strong  in  the  documents  and  sessional  papers  of 
the  several  States,  in  works  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes,  the  early  French 
explorations,  the  Jesuit  missionary  enterprises,  and  in  books  and  pam- 
phlets illustrating  the  history  of  the  West.     The  building  and  all  its  con- 
tents were  consumed  in  the  great  fire ;  not  a  book,  pamphlet,  or  i^aper 
being  saved. 

Mr.  Scammon,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  of  its  members,  began  soon  after 
to  make  the  nucleus  of  a  new  collection,  and  friends  from  abroad  sent  in 
donations.  These  were  temporarily  stored  in  a  block  on  Wabash  avenue, 
when  the  second  great  fire  of  July  14,  1874,  swept  over  that  part  of  the 
city,  and  the  collection  was  again  whoU}'  consumed.  The  society  has 
maintained  its  organization,  and  is  again  i)reparing  to  resume  active 
operations.  It  has  trust  funds  which  will  soon  be  available  for  restor- 
ing its  collection.  Its  library  now  numbers  only  300  volumes. 
I  YOUNa  men's  ASSOCIATION  LIBRARY. 

In  January,  1841,  when  Chicago  had  less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  the 
Voung  Men's  Association  Library  was  organized,  and  for  thirty  years, 
till  it  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1871,  was  the  chief  library  of 
circulation  in  the  city,  and  maintained,  also,  a  reading  room  for  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  Its  growth  was  slow,  and  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  the  growth  of  the  city.  In  1805,  when  its  last  catalogue 
was  printed,  it  had  nominally  0,210  volumes,  but  of  these  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  shelves  and  the  register  of  circulation  showed  that 
2,121  volumes  were  missing  and  lost.  The  average  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  books  for  several  years  had  been  about  000  volumes.  The  aver- 
age daily  circulation  in  1865  was  177  volumes.     It  had  a  membership  of 
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1,659  persons,  of  whom  157  were  life  members,  16  honorary  members,  134 
lady  members,  and  1,352  annual  paying-  members.  The  rules  prescribed 
the  payment  of  an  initiation  fee  of  $2  and  an  annual  tax  of  -$3.  A  consid- 
erable income  was  also  derived  from  the  profits  of  an  annual  courseof  pub- 
lic lectures.  The  latest  ofticial  statistics  we  have  found  are  those  of  1865. 
From  that  time  to  1871  the  library  was  considerably  increased,  and  had, 
at  the  date  last  named  about  18,000  volumes;  among  them  was  a  set  of 
the  British  i)atent  reports,  which  had  been  given  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, numbering  about  2,000  bound  v^oluuies,  the  only  set  in  the  West. 
Xothiug  was  saved  from  the  library  in  the  great  tire,  and  no  attempt 
has  since  been  made  to  re-organize  the  association  and  re-establisii  the 
library. 

CHICAGO   PUBLIC   LIBKARY. 

This  library  had  its  origin  in  the  sympathy  felt  for  Chicago  in  Eng- 
land after  the  great  fire  of  1871.  In  addition  to  the  money  subscription 
which  was  opened  in  England,  a  number  of  English  gentlemen  —  among 
whom,  perhaps,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  (author  of  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford) 
took  the  leading  part — started  a  subscription  of  books  to  supply  the 
losses  sustained  by  Chicago  in  the  destruction  of  her  libraries.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  authors,  societies,  and  public  institutions  to  give 
their  books,  and  about  7,000  volumes  were  thus  contributed.  The  Brit- 
ish Museum  presented  all  its  own  i)ublications.  The  master  of  the  rolls 
gave  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Calendar 
of  State  Papers.  The  University  of  Oxford  gave  the  publications  of 
the  Oxford  University  Press,  about  250  volumes  elegantly  bound.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  presented  The  Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
inscribed  with  her  own  autograph  ;  and  many  of  the  living  authors  of 
England  sent  in  their  books  to  the  committee  in  London.  In  the  case 
of  authors  deceased,  as  Lord  Macaulay  and  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  the 
relatives  donated  their  books.  The  inscription  on  the  book-plate  in  the 
volume  presented  by  Her  Majesty  is  as  follows  :  "  Presented  to  the  city 
of  Chicago,  towards  the  formation  of  a  free  library,  after  the  great  fire  of 
1871,  as  a  mark  of  English  sympathy,  b^^  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Vic- 
toria."   An  autograph  inscription  is  also  made  on  the  fly-leaf. 

There  was  then  no  library  organized  in  Chicago  that  could  receive 
these  books.  An  application  was  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  for  a  general  public  library  act  which  would  allow  the  city  to 
establish  such  a  library  and  support  it  by  public  taxation.  Such  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  State  legislature  March  7,  1873.  A  reading  room 
was  immediately  started  in  the  city  building,  on  the  cornerof  Adams  and 
La  Salle  streets,  and  the  books  which  had  been  donated  in  England  and 
elsewhere  were  here  stored.  A  librarian  was  appointed,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  January  1 ,  1871.  Temporary  rooms  were  secured,  on  the 
corner  of  Wabash  avenue  and  Madison  street,  which  were  occupied 
March  16, 1874,  and  the  library  was  opened  for  circulation  on  the  1st  of 
May,  with  17,355  volumes,  of  which  about  13,000  were  adapted  for  gen- 
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oral  circulation.  The  ollicial  year  closed  with  the  same  month  of  INIay. 
lu  the  last  week  of  that  month  the  average  number  of  volumes  issued 
<laily  was  437. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  tlie  library  at  the  date  of  the  next  annual 
report,  May  31,  1875,  was  ;3;),L*3G,  of  which  20,122  volumes  had  been 
tidded  during  the  year  by  i)urchase  and  1)0!)  by  gift.  The  amount 
expended  for  books  was  8iJ8, 410.03.  The  number  of  registered  book 
borrowers  was  23,284,  of  whom  14,057  were  males  and  8,027  were  females. 
Book  borrowers  are  required  to  deposit  a  certificate,  signed  by  a  respon- 
sible party,  stating  that  the  guarantor  will  be  responsible  for  the  return 
of  the  books  and  the  payment  of  lines  incurred.  The  total  number  of 
books  issued  for  home  reading  was  403,350,  or  a  daily  average  of  1,322. 
The  number  of  serials  kept  on  file  in  the  reading  room  was  308 ;  of  these, 
288  were  periodicals  and  80  newspapers.  The  whole  working  force  of 
the  library  included  20  persons.  The  amount  paid  for  salaries  was 
$15,545.  The  reading  room  is  kept  open  on  Sundays  as  on  secular  days- 
The  average  number  of  readers  on  Sunday  was  500,  against  423  reported 
the  previous  year.  The  entire  running  expenses  were  about  $25,000  a 
year.  The  library  is  supported  wholly  by  public  taxation,  the  State 
law  allowing  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  valuation  to  be 
laid  for  this  purpose.  On  the  present  valuation  of  the  city,  this  would 
give  an  annual  income  of  about  $00,000.  The  city  council,  however, 
has  the  authority  to  order  a  levy  for  a  less  amount,  if  it  sees  fit.  The 
library  now  numbers  48,100  volumes,  and  is  situated  on  the  corner  of 
Dearborn  and  Lake  streets. 

OTHER   COLLECTIONS. 

A  list  is  here  appended  of  the  other  public  or  semi-public  libraries  in 
Chicago,  which  number  each  more  than  1,000  volumes.  Further  statis- 
tics of  these  and  minor  collections  may  be  found  in  the  general  table  at 
the  end  of  this  volume. —  Editors. 

Volumes. 

Academy  of  Sciences 1,  500 

Allen's  Academy 2,  500 

Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  '  15,  000 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy 2,  .^00 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  ^ 5,  500 

Chicago  Turngemeinde 1,500 

Chicago  University 18,  000 

Cobb's  Library 9, 12(> 

Law  Institute 7,000 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest  ^ 8,  000 

St.  Ignatius  College 9,000 

Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Heart  2, 758 

Union  Catholic  Library  Association 1,972 

West-Side  Library 0,000 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association ., 2,670 


'A  notice  of  the  library  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Theological  Libraries, 
Chapter  IV,  p.  14:}. 
Ibid.,  p.  144. 
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THE  NEWBERRY  LEGACY   TO   CHICAGO. 

The  largest  legacy  made  for  a  public  library  in  this  country  has 
recently  fallen  to  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  by  the  death  of 
Miss  Julia  Newberry,  the  last  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Walter  L. 
N'ewberry,  of  Chicago.  She  died  at  Rome,  Italy,  April  4,  187G.  The 
value  of  the  Newberry  estate  is  now  estimated  by  the  trustees  to  be 
$4,000,000.  One-half  of  the  estate  is  to  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  tes- 
tator's brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  other  half  is  to  be 'devoted  to  the 
foundation  and  support  of  a  free  public  library,  to  be  situated  in  the 
North  Division  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Newberry  died  on  the  6th  of  November,  1868,  leaving  his  whole 
estate  to  two  trustees,  Mark  Skinner  and  E.  W.  Blatchford,  as  executors 
and  trustees,  with  full  powers  to  administer  the  same,  and  to  appoint 
their  successors.  After  providing  for  the  widow,  his  two  unmarried 
daughters,  and  other  relatives,  his  executors  were  required  to  pay  to  his 
two  daughters,  or  to  the  survivor  of  them,  annually,  the  net  income  of  the 
estate.  After  the  death  of  his  daughters,  if  they  married  and  had  issue 
the  estate  was  to  be  divided  among  such  issue.  The  elder  daughter, 
Mary,  died  two  years  ago,  unmarried.  The  younger  daughter,  Julia, 
also  unmarried,  died,  as  stated  above,  in  April,  1876.  This  contingency 
was  provided  for  in  the  testator's  will  as  follows : 

In  case  of  the  death  of  both  of  my  said  daughters,  without  leaviug  hiwfiil  issue,  theu 
immediately  after  the  decease  of  my  wife,  if  she  survives  my  said  daughters,  but  if  not, 
then  immediately  after  the  decease  of  the  last  surviving  one  of  ray  said  daughters,  my 
said  trustees  shall  divide  my  estate  into  two  equal  shares,  my  said  trustees  being  the 
sole  judges  of  the  equality  and  correctness  of  such  division,  and  shall  at  once  proceed 
to  distribute  one  of  such  shares  among  the  lawful  surviving  descendants  of  my  owa 
brothers  and  sisters,  such  descendants  taking  ^jer  stii^jes  and  not  per  capita. 

The  other  share  of  my  estate  shall  be  applied  by  my  said  trustees,  as  soon  as  the 
same  can  conveniently  be  done,  to  the  founding  of  a  free  public  library,  to  be  located  ia 
that  portion  of  the  city  of  Chicago  now  known  as  the  "  North  Division."  And  I  do  hereby 
authorize  and  empower  my  said  trustees  to  establish  such  library,  on  such  foundation, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  thereof,  appropriate  such  portion 
of  the  property  set  apart  for  such  library  to  the  erection  of  proper  buildings  and  fur- 
nishing the  same,  and  such  portion  to  the  purchase  and  procurement  of  books,  maps 
charts,  and  all  such  othei-  articles  and  things  as  they  may  deem  proper  and  appropriate 
for  a  library,  and  such  other  portion  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  extending  and  increasing  such  library; 
hereby  fully  empowering  my  said  trustees  to  take  such  action  in  regard  to  such  library 
as  they  may  judge  lit  and  best,  having  in  view  tlie  growth,  preservation,  permanence, 
and  general  usefulness  of  such  library. 

The  widow,  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  made  for  her  in  the  will,  electedl 
to  take  her  right  of  dower,  and  hence  her  interests  in  the  estate  are 
secured  and  fixed,  whether  the  ultimate  purposes  of  the  will  be  carried 
out  soon,  or  be  postponed  till  her  death.  It  is  understood  to  be  thej 
wish  of  the  trustees,  the  widow,  and  the  testator's  relatives  that  the 
foundation  of  the  library  should  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible 
Of  the  estate,  nearly  a  million  dollars  are  in  available  funds,  and  the 
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remaiiulei'  is  in  real  estate  in  the  city  aiul  suburbs  of  Cliica<;()  whieh  is 
rapidly  appreciating  in  value.  The  trustees  have  expressed  tlie  opinion 
tliat  in  ten  years  the  estate  will  be  worth  ten  millions.  Judge  Skinner 
two  years  ago,  being  about  to  make  a  visit  to  Europe,  resigned  his 
trusteeship,  and  ]\[r.  William  U,  Bradley  was  appointed  his  successor. 
Judge  Skinner,  however,  still  resides  in  Chicago,  and  the  trustees  will 
have  the  benefit  of  his  large  business  experience  and  his  literary  cul- 
ture in  the  organization  of  the  library.  The  confidence  which  the  tes- 
tator felt  in  him  is  expressed  in  the  following  clause  in  the  will: 

In  consequence  of  an  acqnaintanco  and  friendship  now  subsisting  for  thirty  years 
between  myself  and  my  said  trustee,  Mark  Skinner,  I  have  such  confidence  in  his 
judgment,  that,  whilst  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  conflict  of  opinion  will  arise  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  my  estate,  it  is  my  wish  that  so  long  as  he  remains  trus- 
tee of  my  estate,  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  conduct  and  management  of  tlie  same 
may  prevail  in  cases  wliere  diffjronces  of  judgment  may  occur. 

It  is  too  early  now  to  predict,  much  less  to  state  with  any  accuracy, 
the  precise  form  in  which  this  noble  gift  to  Chicago  will  be  adminis- 
tered. It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  a  gift  to  the  city  as  a  cori)oration, 
and  that  the  city  government  has  no  part  or  function  in  its  administra- 
tion. The  whole  management  is  in  the  hands  of  two  trustees,  with  full 
powers  to  appoint  their  successors.  Two  more  estimable  and  trust- 
worthy citizens  could  not  be  named  than  the  present  trustees.  The 
testator  provided  that  no  bonds  should  be  required  of  his  original  ap- 
pointees, and  he  left  it  with  them  to  decide  whether  bonds  should  be 
required  of  their  successors.  It  is  probable  that,  with  so  large  a  foun- 
dation, the  library  will  be  independent  and  form  no  union  with  any  ex- 
isting institutions.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  trustees  will  aim  to 
make  it  the  largest  and  most  complete  reference  library  in  the  country. 
Such  a  library,  adapted  to  the  higher  wants  of  scholars,  is  greatly  needed 
as  a  national  as  well  as  a  local  institution.  The  Astor  Library,  from  its 
want  of  means,  has  not  been  able  to  supply  this  desideratum.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William  B.  Astor  the  library,  in  buildings, 
books,  and  invested  funds,  had  only  about  8750,000  expended  upon  it. 
The  legacy  of  Mr.  Astor  added  8249,000  to  its  resources.  The  Newberry 
Library  will  start  with  at  least  double  that  sura ;  and  if  its  organiza- 
tion be  delayed,  with  a  much  larger  foundation.  A  whole  square, 
bounded  by  Rush,  Ontario,  Ohio,  and  Pine  streets,  the  Newberry 
homestead  before  the  great  fire  of  1871,  is  now  vacant  for  the  erection 
of  the  library  building.  The  functions  of  a  large  reference  library  would 
not  interfere  with,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  would  supplement,  those  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library  supported  by  city  taxation,  which  are  mainly 
to  supply  the  citizens  with  books  for  circulation.  The  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society,  which  lost  its  building  and  collections  in  the  great  fire  of 
1871,  has  funds  for  rebuilding,  and  a  field  of  usefulness  independent  of 
that  of  the  Newberry  Library.  No  one  library,  however  large  its  re- 
sources, can  meet  the  many  sided  wants  of  a  metropolitan  community 
with  a  population  of  half  a  million. 
57  E  • 
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Mr.  Ne\Aberry,  foriiieiiy  a  resideut  of  Detroit,  came  to  Chicago  wheu 
the  city  had  less  thau  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  He  brought  with  hiiu 
money  which  he  judiciously  invested  in  land,  which  has  increased  enor- 
mously in  value,  and  much  of  it  is  still  unimproved,  though  within 
the  cit3*  limits.  His  business  habits  were  singularly  exact  and  me- 
thodical. He  never  contracted  any  debts  nor  allowed  any  incumbrance 
on  his  property.  While  he  educated  and  supported  his  family  in  a  style 
befitting  his  wealth,  in  his  personal  conduct  he  was  saving  and  unosten- 
tatious. He  made  his  investments  and  managed  his  business  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  theory  of  probabilities.  To  the  attorney  who  drew 
his  will,  he  stated  the  estimate  he  had  made  of  the  probability  that 
one-half  of  his  estate  would  go  eventually  to  the  foundation  of  a  library. 
There  were  forty  chances  in  a  hundred,  he  said,  of  this  event  occurring. 
He  had  considered  the  health  of  his  daughters,  the  probability  of  their 
marrying,  having  issue,  etc.  For  several  years  before  his  death  he  was 
the  president  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  and  he  took  considera- 
ble interest  in  the  institution.  It  was  an  occasion  of  surprise  to  the 
members  that  the  society  received  no  legacy  in  his  will.  He  died  on 
th  '  ocean  while  on  a  voyage  to  Europe. 

VI.— PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  OF  CINCIN^'ATL 

BT    W.    IT.    VENABIiE. 

Many  of  the  original  settlers  of  Cincinnati  were  persons  of  education 
and  refinement.  They  had  acquired  mental  habits,  the  exercise  of  which 
was  necessary  to  their  contentment.  Hence,  their  intellectual  enterprise 
kept  a  more  even  pace  with  their  material  prosperity  than  is  usual  in 
pioneer  towns.  Schools  and  churches  were  established  as  soon  as  was 
practicable.  An  association  for  literary  and  scientific  improvement  was 
organized  at  an  early  date,  under  the  presidency  of  the  accomplished 
Josiah  Meigs.  A  newspaper,  The  Western  Spy,  was  issued  in  Cincin- 
nati, in  1799,  and  a  few  years  later  pamphlets  and  books  began  to  ap- 
pear from  the  local  printing-offices,  prognosticating  that  activity  of  the 
press  which  has  since  made  the  city  famous  for  the  magnitude  of  its 
publishing  business. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  community  which  fostered  the  school,  the 
lyceum,  and  the  press  regarded  reading  as  the  foundation  of  culture, 
and  considered  the  collection  of  books  for  popular  use  an  essential  part 
of  public  duty.  To  the  founders  of  Cincinnati  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  instituted  the  first  public  library  within  the  Northwestern  Ter-! 
ritory. 

THE  CINCINNATI  LIBRARY 

went  into  operation  March  6,  1802,  thirteen  jjears  after  the  town  was 
bagun,  and  two  years  before  the  formation  of-  the  famous  "Coon  Skin' 
Library  at  Ames,  Athens  County,  Ohio,  for  which  priority  of  origin  has 
been  mistakenly  claimed. 
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The  Cincinnati  Library  j;r<'\v  out  of  a  i)0[)nlar  movement,  which,  a<'- 
I'ouling"  to  the  New  Enghuul  metliod,  took  direction  through  the  free 
action  of  a  citizens'  meeting,  held  at  'Sir.  Yeatman's  tavern,  the  usual 
place  of  assembly  for  public  transactions.  This  was  in  February,  1801'. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  Jacob  Burnet,  Martin  Baum,  and  Lewis  Kerr, 
was  api)ointed  to  draw  up  and  circulate  a  paper  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  library.  The  original  copy  of  this 
paper  is  now  iu  the  possession  of  Robert  Clarke,  esq.,  the  well  known 
l)ublisher.  The  list  of  subscribers  to  the  library  fund  comprised  twenty- 
live  names,  representing  thirty-four  shares  of  stock  valued  at  $10  each, 
or  a  total  of  $340 — no  inconsiderable  sum  to  be  raised  in  a  frontier 
colony  threecpiarters  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  subscrii)tion  list  is  headed  by  the  name  of  the  veteran  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  first  governor  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  of  Ohio. 

The  library  went  into  operation,  with  Lewis  Kerr  as  librarian,  but  of 
its  subsequent  history  no  records  have  been  found.  It  probably  merged 
into  the 

CINCINNATI  CIRCULATING   LIBRARY. 

In  the  autumn  of  1808,  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Cincinnati  pe- 
titioned the  legislature  of  Ohio  for  a  law  to  incorporate  a  public  library. 
The  petition  was  not  granted  at  the  time,  but  in  1811  it  was  revived, 
and,  chietiy  through  the  instrumentality  of  Judge  Turner,  a  charter  was 
obtained.  A  library  society  was  organized,  and,  after  much  delay — 
occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812  —  a. collec- 
tion of  about  300  volumes  was  ready  for  use,  April  16,  1814.  A  pur- 
chase of  250  volumes  more  was  made,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  summer  of 
1815,  and  also  a  purchase  of  100  volumes,  on  credit,  of  the  Miami 
University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  between  which  institution  and  Cincinnati 
a  relation  of  mutual  sympathy  and  interest  was  fostered  for  many  years. 
Later  in  1815,  a  member  of  the  board  of  library  trustees  "  visited  the 
eastern  cities,"  with  discretionary  power  to  buy  books  for  the  library, 
and  procured  about  400  volumes. 

From  a  printed  catalogue  of  the  circulating  library,  dated  181G,  we 
learn  that  it  then  contained  nearly  1,400  volumes,  at  an  estimated  value 
of  about  $3,000.  It  was  kept  in  the  old  Cincinnati  College  building, 
then  recently  built,  and  known  as  Lancaster  Seminary,  from  the  fact 
that  a  large  school  on  the  Lancasterian  method  was  opened  there,  (in 
1815,)  under  the  presidency  of  Jacob  Burnet,  author  of  Notes  on  the 
Northwestern  Territory.    The  librarian's  name  was  David  Cathcart. 

The  library  appears  to  have  been  selected  with  care  by  competent 
judges  of  books.  It  contained  a  pleasing  variety  of  standard  works,  and 
was  classified  with  exact  system.  The  pride  and  glory  of  the  trustees 
seem  to  have  been  a  set  of  Rees's  Cyclopedia.  The  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  library  were  very  minute  and  stringent,  indicating  the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  books  were  held.  A  deposit  of  $5  was  reiiuired 
of  every  shareholder  "on  receiving  a  volume  of  the  Cyclopedia."    Wil- 
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son's  OruitUology  and  two  or  three  other  expensive  works  could  "only 
be  read  or  referred  to  in  the  library." 

The  moving  spirit  in  the  formation  and  management  of  the  circulating 
library  was  the  i)resident  of  its  board  of  trustees,  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
a  man  who  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  his  zeal,  ability,  and  perse- 
verance in  useful  enterprises  of  every  kind,  and  especially  those  tending 
to  i)romote  knowledge  among  the  people. 

The  history  of  the  circulating  library  reflects  quite  vividly  the  kind 
and  degree  of  culture  possessed  by  the  Queeu  City  of  the  West  in  her 
ambitious  youth.  The  kind  was  practical,  the  degree  high  enough  to 
grasp  the  relations  of  reading  with  academic  training,  and  to  stimulate 
several  original  literary  enterprises.  The  seminary,  which  grew  up  with 
the  library  and  was  nourished  by  it,  w^as  the  first  important  school  in 
the  city.  The  men  whose  provincial  enthusiasm  over  the  possession  of 
a  few  hundred  books  provokes  a  smile  included  in  their  number  some 
authors  not  to  be  despised,  even  by  the  critics  of  to-day. 

The  circulating  library  existed  still  at  College  Building  in  1S2G,  when 
the  number  of  its  volumes  had  diminished  to  1,300.  Eventually,  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  the  writer,  the  books  were  boxed  up  and  packed 
away  in  the  cellar  of  a  bookstore  on  Main  street.  Here  they  remained 
for  several  years,  gathering  dampness  and  mold,  until  Eev.  James  H. 
Perkins,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  and  writer,  who  took"great  interest  in 
the  literary  and  historical  progress  of  the  West,  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  overhauling  the  boxes  and  bringing  their  neglected  contents  to 
the  light.  ]\rany  of  the  books  were  entirely  ruinedi  The  treasured 
volumes  of  Wilson's  Ornithology  fell  to  pieces  of  their  own  weight. 
Such  of  the  books  as  were  in  tolerable  condition  were  selected  and 
placed  upon  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute^ 
a  harbor  destined  to  receive  the  drifting  remnant  of  several  pioneer  col- 
lections. 

THE  APPEENTICES'  LIBRARY. 

The  third  public  library  of  Cincinnati  was  founded  in  February,  1821^ 
ostensibly  for  the  improvement  of  "  minors  brought  up  to  laborious  em- 
ployment in  the  city,"  and  therefore  called  The  Apprentices'  Library.  | 
The  management  of  it  was  intrusted  to  a  board  of  directors,  appointed 
by  the  contributors  to  the  library,  or  by  the  city  council  in  case  the| 
contributors  failed  to  elect. 

The  library  was  deposited  iu  the  council  chamber,  and  contained,  ac-j 
cording  to  a  catalogue  published  iu  184G,  about  2,500  volumes.  The| 
character  of  this  collection  was  severely  useful.  The  catalogue  impresses! 
the  reader  with  a  conviction  that  the  generous  donors  to  the  libraryj 
freely  gave  from  their  private  collections  such  books  as  they  never 
could  prevail  upon  themselves  to  read  or  their  neighbors  to  borrow  ;'j 
for  examples,  The  Apiu-entice's  Guide,  The  Ambitious  Student,  An  In- 
quiry for  Happiness,  The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  and  Practical  Piety.] 
These  delightful  treatises,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  were  not  eagerli 
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devoinod  by  the  iiiij2:ratoful  "  minors  hronnht  up  to  laborious  eiuploy- 
ineiit,''  tor  whose  odilication  tliey  were  provided.  It,  however,  became 
the  custom  for  apprentices  to  draw  booics  from  the  library'  for  tlieir 
parents  and  friends,  especially  after  some  novels  were  added  to  the  col- 
lection by  a  certain  wicked  librarian  named  Jones. 

The  Api)rentices'  Library  contrasts  sharply  with  the  Circulating 
Library,  as  to  origin,  purpose,  management,  and  almost  everything  else. 
Like  many  au  other  institution  built  up  /or  rather  than  hy  its  benefici- 
aries, it  lacked  vitality  and  never  became  popular.  Its  affairs  were 
loosely  administered,  and,  worst  of  all,  its  books  were  of  little  account. 
The  collection  was  donated  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  shortly  after  that 
was  organized,  and  some  of  the  books  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Institute  Library. 

LIBRARY    OF    THE  OHIO   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

At  the  close  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  delivered 
in  the  autumn  of  1828,  by  John  D.  Craig,  then  an  old  man  and  eminent 
as  a  teacher  of  science,  the  lecturer  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
mechanics'  institute  in  Cincinnati,  such  organizations  being  already 
in  successful  operation  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more. Dr.  Craig  afterward  prepared,  upon  popular  invitation,  an  ad- 
dress on  mechanics''  institutes,  which  was  read  before  a  large  audience 
and  printed.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, in  February,  1829. 

The  general  object  of  the  institute  being  "to  facilitate  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge"  among  the  people,  various  means  of  popular  in- 
structiim  were  considered,  and  among  them  the  formation  of  a  library. 
In  1830  the  basis  of  a  librai-y  Avas  laid  by  donations  of  miscellaneous 
volumes  from  Dr.  Craig,  John  P.  Foote,  Prof.  John  Lock,  J.  L.  Tal- 
bott,  and  a  few  others.  Three  years  after  this  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe? 
then  of  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  gave  before  the  institute  a  lecture 
on  the  History  of  Letters.  The  Hon.  James  Hall  also  delivered  au 
address  on  the  importance  of  establishing  a  first  class  library  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  audience  drawn  by  these  lectures  was  neither  large  nor 
enthusiastic,  but  it  contained  the  working  few,  the  stanch  vanguard 
of  devoted  men  and  women  who  labor  and  make  much  sacrifice  for  the 
liigher  interests  of  humanity. 

The  institute  purchased  the  i)rivate  library  of  Morgan  Xeville,  esq., 
son  of  General  Neville,  of  Eevolutionary  fame.  Some  volumes  of  the 
Neville  collection  yet  remain,  and  they  may  be  distinguished  by  a 
label  on  which  are  engraved  the  Neville  arms  and  the  motto  Xoeturna 
rermie  manu,  versate  tliHrna."' 

The  "■Neville  collection,"  together  with  the  Apprentices*  Library  and 
what  was  left  of  the  Circulating  Library,  furtiished  the  heterogeneous 
and  tinieworn  materials  of  which  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  Library 
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was  made.  The  collectiou  was  placed  in  a  building  known  as  the  Euon 
Baptist  Cburcb,  on  AYalnut  street.  It  was  presently  removed  to  the 
Ciuciunati  College,  and  again,  in  1839,  to  the  famous  Bazaar  built  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Trollope  during  her  residence  in  Cincinuati.  About  the  year 
1840  the  library  received  large  donations  of  valuable  books  from  its 
friend  and  patron  Eev.  James  H.  Perkins.  Some  good  books  were  given 
also  by  an  organization  known  as  The  Lyceum,  of  which  Salmon  P. 
Chase  was  a  prominent  member. 

From  the  Bazaar,  or  Trollope's  Folly,  as  it  was  contemptuously  called, 
the  library  was  transferred  to  a  room  on  Walnut  street,  thence  to  a  room 
on  Third  street,  and  thence  again,  in  1848,  to  another  room  on  Walnut 
street.  About  this  time  a  lot  was  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Vine  streets,  and  upon  this  the  present  Mechanics'  Institute  building  was 
erected.  Thus,  after  a  nomadic  existence  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
library  at  last  found  permanent  quarters.  The  record  of  its  wanderings 
and  vicissitudes  helps  us  to  realize  how  painfully  slow  is  the  growth  of 
educational  institutions  in  a  new  city. 

In  1856  the  Cincinnati  school  board  leased  rooms  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  building,  and  deposited  the  Public  Library  there.  The  In- 
stitute Library,  comprising  something  less  than  6,000  volumes,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  school  board  and  became  virtually  a  part  of  the 
Public  Library.  In  the  year  1870  the  Public  Library  was  removed  to  its 
new  home  on  Vine  street,  and  the  Institute  Library  was  left  in  its  own 
apartment.  Since  that  time  it  has  notreceived  any  important  additions, 
except  a  valuable  instalment  of  publications  by  the  Patent  Office.  The 
library  is  scarcely  used  at  all  by  the  public,  and,  in  fact,  it  contains  few, 
if  any,  books  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  better  condition  at  other  public 
1  ibraries  in  the  city.  The  Mechanics'  Institute  Library  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  as  a  means  of  diifusing  general  knowledge;  but  as  a  monu- 
ment of  past  enterprise  it  is  full  of  local  interest,  and  as  a  quaint  col- 
lection of  odd,  old  books  from  different  places  and  memorable  individu- 
als it  is  curious  and  historically  precious. 

THE    YOUNG   MEN'S   MERCANTILE    LIBRARY. 

Some  six  years  after  the  intelligent  mechanics  of  Cincinnati  set 
about  organizing  their  noble  institution  for  the  intellectual  elevation  off 
the  workingmen,  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city  undertook  the 
establishment  of  an  association  which  should  contribute  directly  and; 
specially  to  the  culture  and  dignity  of  the  mercantile  class.  The  Young 
Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati  was  incorporated  in] 
1836.  It  has  been  from  the  start  one  of  the  most  efficient  educational 
powers  in  the  city.  Its  primary  object,  as  the  name  implies,  was  the| 
formation  of  a  library.  The  syste?n  and  success  with  which  this  object! 
has  been  carried  out,  in  the  face  of  many  discouragements,  testify! 
favorably  to  the  business  tact,  as  well  as  to  the  liberality,  of  the  asso-| 
ciation.     The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  fact! 
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that  of  all  the  CiiuMiinati  libraiies  tlic  Mercantile  is  the  only  one  whose 
history  is  clearly  and  fully  preserved.  The  reports  and  records  of  the 
association  arc  dctinite,  statistical,  and  satisfactory. 

Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  association  the  sum  of  $1,800 
was  raised  by  subscription,  with  part  of  which  books  were  purcha.sed, 
and  the  library  Went  at  once  into  operation.  The  library  was  first  opened 
in  Ames's  building',  ^lain  street,  but  after  several  removals  it  foun<l  its 
way  to  the  Cincinnati  College  —  a  receptacle  ever  hospitable  to  the 
agencies  of  culture,  whether  in  the  direction  of  science,  literature,  or  art. 
This  edifice,  endeared  to  the  city  by  many  associations,  was  destroyed 
by  tire  on  Sunday,  January  19,  1845,  but  by  the  prompt  exertions  of 
citizens  all  the  books  of  the  library  were  saved  uninjured.  The  present 
Cincinnati  College  was  built  iu  ISIG,  and  in  it  the  association  secured 
on  perpetual  lease,  free  of  rent,  a  tine  suite  of  rooms  embracing  the  entire 
second  tioor  front. 

The  prospects  of  the  library  were  now  exceedingly  good,  and  fine 
progress  was  made  from  year  to  year.  In  1847  subscriptions  were  first 
made  to  foreign  periodicals  —  English,  German,  and  French.  In  1849  a 
valuable  importation  of  English  books  was  received.  The  library  in 
1854  contained  15,000  volumes,  and  the  readin  groom  was  supplied  witii 
148  choice  periodicals. 

])i  the  month  of  October,  1869,  the  College  Building  took  fire,  and 
was  with  difiiculty  saved  from  entire  destruction.  On  this  occasion  a 
portion  of  the  library  was  mined  by  fire  and  water,  but  most  of  the 
books  were  preserved  in  good  condition  and  removed  to  a  suitable  place 
until  the  injured  building  was  repaired  and  renovated.  A  new  catalogue, 
containing  the  titles  of  30,000  volumes,  was  published  a  month  after 
the  disaster  hy  fire. 

The  library  was  restored  to  its  old  rooms  in  College  Building  in  1870. 
Shortly  after  this  the  board  of  directors  authorized  the  opening  of  the 
reading  room  on  Sunday,  an  innovation  that  met  with  general  approval. 
A  radical  change  of  policy  was  brought  about  in  1871,  when  a  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted  abolishing  the  exclusive  mercantile  feature  of  the 
association,  and  extending  the  privileges  of  membership  to  all  classes. 
This  gives  the  association  a  more  metropolitan  character,  and  greatly 
increases. its  usefulness  as  well  as  its  popularity'. 

The  Mercantile  Library  is  conducted  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  it  meets 
the  wants  of  many  readers.  Its  rooms  are  always  quiet,  clean,  and 
attractive,  and  therefore  a  favorite  place  of  resort.  Its  shelves  are 
well  supplied  with  history  and  statistics,  especially  American.  The 
collection  of  bound  periodicals  is  excellent ;  and  the  files  of  early  west- 
ern newspapers  are  of  great  rarity.  The  main  features  of  the  library  are 
its  pleasant  reading  room  and  its  department  of  prose  fiction.  While 
the  other  public  libraries  of  the  city  have  until  recently  almost  repudi- 
ated fiction,  this  one  has  always  promptly  met  the  demand  of  the  novel 
reading  public.     Three-fourths  of  its  circulation  is  of  standard  fiction. 
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Ill  the  annual  report  for  1871  it  is  stated  that  twenty  copies  of  Miss 
Alcott's  Little  Women  and  twelve  copies  of  Mark  Twain's  Innocents 
Abroad  did  not  half  supply  the  demand  for  those  pleasant  books.  The 
library  now  numbers  about  30,000  volumes. 

The  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  library  have  not  been  the  only 
objects  o/  the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  Literary  exercises  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  programme  of  the  association's  meetings  for  a 
good  many  years.  The  experiment  of  conducting  classes  in  mathemat- 
ics and  modern  languages  was  tried  with  varying  success  until  1858, 
when  it  was  discontinued.  Efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  gallery  of 
fine  arts  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association.  A  collection  of  shells,  fossils,  and  minerals  was  purchased 
of  Prof.  David  Christy  for  $4,000 ;  but,  this  proving  an  incumbrance, 
it  W'HS  consigned  to  Triibner  &  Co.,  London,  with  the  expectation  of  its 
I)rofitable  sale;  to  the  chagrin  of  the  association,  it  actually  brought 
only  £36  17s. 

The  library  rooms  are  adorned  hj  a  few  works  of  fine  art,  among 
which  are  busts  by  Cleveuger,  Powers,  and  Canova. 

The  library  association  frequently  renders  itself  and  the  city  service 
by  securing  popular  lecturers  to  appear  in  Cincinnati  under  its  pat- 
ronage. 

A  peculiar  custom  has  long  prevailed  in  the  association  that  gives  it 
a  local  importance  not  usual  with  organizations  of  the  kind.  The  elec- 
tion of  officers  is  held  annually,  and  it  is  always  an  occasion  of  intense 
excitement,  as  there  are  invariably  two  rival  tickets,  known  as  the  reg- 
ular and  the  independent.  Each  ticket  is  supported  with  a  partisan 
devotion  amazing  to  strangers  who  happen  in  the  city  during  the  cam- 
l^aign.  Each  party  has  its  headquarters  fitted  up  with  great  elegance, 
its  badge,  its  banner,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war.  Ladies  are  now  allowed  to  vote,  having  a  voting  precinct  of  their 
own,  and  tickets  of  the  most  elegant  and  dainty  description.  The  effect 
of  all  this  annual  parade  is  to  call  universal  attention  to  the  association 
and  to  increase  its  membership  and  its  money  resources.  The  custom 
has  become  traditional,  and  its  mock-earnest  excitement  is  anticipated 
as  part  of  the  winter's  amusement. 

LIBRAllY  or   THE  HISTORICAL   AND   rillLOSOrillCAL  SOCIETY  OF  OHIO. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  was  incorporated  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  11,  1831.  Its  meetings  and  elections  were 
held  annually  during  the  sitting  of  the  legislature,  in  the  representa- 
tives' hall.  Addresses  were  made,  occasional  pai)ers  on  local  history 
read,  and  a  library  was  started.  But  the  society  never  had  any  great 
vitality  until  after  its  removal  to  Cincinnati,  which  took  place  in  1849. 
The  Cincinnati  Historical  Society,  which  had  been  in  existence  five 
years,  and  which  was  in  a  thriving  condition,  was  merged  in  the  Histor- 
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ical  ami    IMiiloso^diical  Society  of  Ohio,  which  thereupon   took  a  new 
lease  of  life. 

The  society  had  its  meetings  and  its  library  in  a  room  of  the  Cincin- 
nati College.  Same  time  previous  to  the  year- 1855  the  books  of  the 
Xew  England  Society  were  deposited  with  the  Historical  Society  and  be- 
came part  of  its  library.  The  New  England  Society  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  "  perpetuating  the  memory  of  early  settlers  of  New  ]^ng- 
land,  extending  charity  to  the  needy  of  New  England  birth,  and  pro- 
moting virtue,  knowledge,  and  all  useful  learning."  It  was  chartered  in 
1S45,  on  the  application  of  Lyman  Beecher,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Timothy 
Walker,  ]>ellamy  Storer,  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  E.  D.  Mansfield,  and  others. 
The  books  received  from  this  interesting  society  are  valuable  in  them- 
selves, and  have  an  added  value  from  the  fame  of  their  donors. 

The  Historical  Society  flourished  for  a  time,  and  gave  promise  of 
healthy  development.  But  it  could  not  command  the  conditions  of  per- 
manent prosperity'.  Having  no  rooms  but  those  it  rented,  having  no 
endowment,  and  having  no  income  but  the  annual  fees  of  members,  the 
membership  became  so  diminished  that  the  rooms  were  given  up,  and 
the  collection  placed  on  deposit  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  city.  Dur- 
ing the  war  most  of  the  members  were  away  from  the  city  ;  some  re- 
moved permanently.  Meetings  were  no  longer  held ;  the  society  was 
entirely  dormant. 

In  the  spring  of  1SG8  Ilobert  Buchanan,  who  had  been  president 
up  to  the  suspension  of  the  active  life  of  the  society,  Charles  E.  Cist, 
who  had  been  recording  secretary,  and  John  D.  Caldwell,  librarian, 
resolved  to  attempt  to  resuscitate  it.  A  meeting  was  called  for  reorga- 
nization 23d  May,  186S.  New  members  were  elected  and  the  reorgani- 
zation completed  on  the  7th  December,  1868. 

An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Cincinnati  Literary  Club  for  the 
joint  use  of  their  rooms.  The  library,  or  what  remained  of  it,  was 
moved  from  the  Pal)lic  Library  to  the  club  rooms.  The  collection  at  that 
time  comprised  700  bound  volumes  and  1,250  pamphlets,  exclusive  of 
duplicates. 

The  membership  increased,  the  library  grew,  and  greater  space  be- 
came necessary.  The  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  in  the  spring 
of  1871,  gave  the  society'  the  use,  rent  free,  of  five  rooms  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  college  building,  and  the  society  moved  into  these  rooms 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1871. 

Mr.  Julius  Dexter,  being  elected  librarian,  resolved  to  arrange  and 
catalogue  the  library,  and  gave  up  his  time  to  the  work.  He  began  the 
task  on  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  and  has  now  substantially  completed 
it.  The  4,967  bound  volumes  and  15,856  pamphlets  now  catalogued 
comprise  nearly  all  owned  by  the  society,  except  the  duplicates. 

The  library,  which  numbers  between  5,000  and  6,000  bound  volumes 
and  about  17,000  pamphlets,  has  outgrown  the  space  afforded  by  the 
rooms  now  occupied  by  the  society,  and  is  growing.     A  respectable 
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coUection  of  relics  aud  implements  of  the  Indians  and  the  nionnd 
builders  has  been  gathered,  and  could  be  at  once  increased,  if  there 
were  room. 

The  number  of  members  has  grown  to  S3.  Meanwhile  an  endowment 
fund  has  been  created,  partly  bj'  investing  all  money  received  for  life 
memberships,  but  mainly  by  contributions  from  the  members.  A 
building  fund  has  likewise  been  raised  and  is  increasing.  The  society 
may  soon  be  able  to  procure  a  permanent  home  for  the  library,  and 
t  ms  establish  itself  on  a  secure  and  proper  foundation. 

The  Historical  Society  is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  enjoying  the  gra- 
tuitous services  of  Mr.  Julius  Dexter,  its  librarian,  whose  public  spirit, 
untiring  industry,  and  continued  liberality  have  done  more  than  all 
other  agencies  to  raise  the  library  to  its  present  state.  This  gentleman, 
in  addition  to  his  personal  labors  in  building  up  the  library,  has  donated 
more  than  $5,000  to  its  financial  support. 

THE   THEOLOGICAL  AND   RELIGIOUS   LIBRARY  OF   CINCINNATI. 

George  E.  Day,  D.  D.,  late  president  of  Lane  Seminary,  now  professor 
in  Yale  College,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  work  of  forming  the  Theo- 
logical and  Eeligious  Library  of  Cincinnati.  The  association  which 
organized  this  library  was  incorporated  in  March,  1883.  The  basis  on 
which  the  library  is  founded  is  defined  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  Day  : 

The  end  contemplated  in  the  establisbnieut  of  the  library  is  twofold,  ultimate  and 
proximate.  The  ultimate  end  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  is  the  collecting  of  the  en- 
tire theological  and  religious  literature  of  the  world,  now  estimated  to  amount  to  not 
less  than  250,000  volumes.  .  .  .  The  proximate  or  immediate  end  proposed  is 
the  careful  selection  and  purchase  of  the  very  best  books  la  every  department  of  the- 
ology, metaphysics,  ethics,  and  religion,  including  the  ablest  works  on  both  sides  of 
disputed  questions,  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  current  theological  literature  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent,  and  the  most  important  quarter- 
lies and  other  theological  Journals  of  the  various  denominations. 

The  statement  of  Prof.  Day  further  announced  that  — 
The  religious  basis  upou  which  the  whole  enterprise  rests  is  of  the  most  corapreheu- 
sive,  liberal,  and  catholic  character.  It  is  absolutely  and  entirely  undenominational. 
All  persons,  whatever  their  religious  opinions  may  be,  are  invited  to  co-operate.  Bt)oks 
and  treatises  explaining  aud  dofeiuling  the  various  forms  of  religious  belief  will  be 
placed,  without  distinction,  on  the  shelves.  While  the  object  of  every  individual 
should  be  to  ascertain  what  is  true,  the  objeot  of  a  good  library  is  to  collect  and  fur- 
nish for  use  what  exists. 

The  scheme  met  with  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  public.  Influen- 
tial people  of  all  denominations  except  the  Catholics  joined  to  put  it  in 
execution.  Contributions  of  cash  were  freely  given.  A  "founder's  col- 
lection "  of  first  rate  books  was  donated.  A  reading  room  was  opened 
with  a  periodical  collection  which  has  been  considered  the  completestof 
its  kind  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

The  library  was  first  opened  in  a  room  on  Fourth  street,  but  it  was 
I)resently  transferred  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  building,  where  it  at- 
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taiiiod  a  i>(ti)iilaiity  liardly  to  be  expected.     Its  reading  table  was  a 
principal  attraction. 

Tlie  Tlieolojiical  and  Reli,c;ious  Library  is  now  deposited  in  the  Public 
Library  bnildiii''",  in  cliaruc  of  tlie  sciiool  board  and  as  part  of  tlie  Pub- 
lic Library.     It  contains  about  4,000  bound  volumes. 

THE   riHLlC    LllJRARY. 

In  tiie  year  18.33  the  school  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio  was  remodeled, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  establisliment  of  school  libraries  at  the 
l)ublic  cost.  A  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  tlie  dollar  valuation  was 
levied,  the  proceeds  to  be  intrusted  to  the  State  commissioner  of  com- 
mon schools,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  to 
be  distributed  to  all  the  school  districts  in  the  State. 

H.  H.  Barney,  who  was  commissioner  at  the  time  the  new  law  went 
into  effect,  made  his  purchases  so  as  to  supply  every  district  with  the 
same  books.  To  the  auditor  of  Hamilton  County  were  sent  eighteen 
libraries  precisely  alike  for  the  eighteen  school  districts  of  Cincinnati. 
The  school  board,  upon  the  suggestion  of  its  president,  Eufus  King, 
refused  to  receive  so  many  libraries  of  one  kind  to  be  scattered  in  so 
mail}'  places;  and  on  December  18,  1855,  resolved  that  there  should 
be  but  one  school  library  in  Cincinnati,  and  that  should  be  kept  in  the 
building  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  school  officers  were  held.  Upon 
this  action  the  commissioner  consented  to  give  the  school  board  the 
money  value  of  the  eighteen  libraries,  which  were  thereupon  removed. 

Mr.  King,  assisted  by  Mr.  Barney,  made  a  selection  and  purchase  of 
1,500  volumes,  wlwch,  early  in  185G,  were  placed  in  a  room  on  the  first 
tloor  of  the  old  Central  School  Honse  on  Longworth  street,  the  board 
having  its  session  room  up-stairs  in  the  same  building. 

The  library  tax  appropriated  for  the  first  three  years  from  the  passage 
of  the  new  law  amounted  to  almost  $11,000.  Owing  to  the  misuse  of 
books  and  apparatus  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  strong  opposi- 
tion excited  in  the  book  trade  against  the  monopoly  of  a  certain  eastern 
publishing  house,  the  tax  was  suspended  (April,  185G,)  for  a  year,  and 
again  in  April,  1857,  for  another  year.  After  this  the  tax  was  levietl 
for  two  years,  when,  in  1800,  the  law  was  repealed. 

During  the  years  of  change  and  uncertainty  upon  which  the  library 
entered  at  the  very  outset  of  its  career,  the  friends  of  popular  education, 
both  in  the  school  board  and  out  of  it,  fought  courageously  for  the 
library. 

In  ^lay,  185G,  John  D.  Caldwell  was  elected  clerk  of  the  school  board 
and  librarian.  He  proved  an  active  ofificer.  A  circular  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  leading  citizens  requesting  them  to  furnish  lists  of  books 
suitable  to  be  purchased  for  the  library.  Among  the  twenty  or  thirty 
persons  who  responded  was  Archbishop  Purcell,  who  sent  in  a  list  of 
sixteen  foolscap  pages.  Donations  of  books  were  made  in  185G  by  the 
Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association. 
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The  library  soon  felt  the  urgent  need  of  suitable  rooms.  A  proposal 
to  erect  a  tliird  story  on  the  buihliu^-  on  Longworth  street  was  consid- 
ered and  rejected.  A  project  to  build  was  dismissed  as  impossible  from 
lack  of  means.  Fruitless  efforts  were  made  to  secure  apartments  for  the 
school  board  and  the  Public  Library  in  College  Building.  At  length  a 
proposition  came  from  the  directors  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  to  the 
library  committee  of  the  school  board,  offering  to  lease  rooms  to  the 
school  board  and  to  place  the  Institute  Library  under  the  same  man- 
agement as  the  Public  Library.  The  terms  of  the  offer  seemed  liberal 
and  advantageous  to  the  committee,  and  it  at  once  agreed  to  accept 
them  ;  but  when  the  contract  was  submitted  to  the  school  board  for 
ratilicatiou  it  was  rejected.  Dr.  C.  G.  Comegys,  chairman  of  the 
library  committee,  now  set  resolutely  to  -work  using  every  legitimate 
means  in  his  power  to  change  the  disposition  of  the  board  and  to 
secure  a  reversal  of  votes.  He  was  successful ;  and  on  July  31,  1856, 
the  contract  was  duly  signed  by  the  proper  parties.  "  This  action,"  says 
Thomas  Vickers,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  new  library 
building  February  25,  1871,  "  was  really  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon  for 
the  Public  Library;  it  gave  it  an  importance  which  it  probably  would 
not  have  otherwise  obtained;  and  those  to  whose  untiring  energy  the 
action  was  due  ought  to  be  gratefully  remembered  today.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing reflection  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  occupancy  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  building,  the  cause  of  public  education  in  this  city  received  a 
new  imi^ulse.  A  night  high  school  was  established  with  eminent  suc- 
cess in  Greenwood  Hall,  and  an  art  gallery,  which  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  then  president  of  the  school  board  (Mr.  King)  has  grown  into 
the  McMicken  School  of  Design,  the  art  department  of  the  Cincinnati 
University." 

In  October,  1857,  the  library  committee,  in  their  report  to  the  school 
board,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  librarian  In  chief  at  a  salary 
not  to  exceed  $1,100.  The  board  having  given  permission,  Mr.  N.  Pea. 
body  Poor  was  elected  librarian  at  a  salary  of  §800,  with  an  assistant  at 
•'^SOO.  In  its  report  for  1857  we  find  the  library  committee  lament- 
ing the  accession  of  novels  from  the  transfer  of  the  Institute  Library. 
The  circulation  of  novels  for  the  preceding  year  had  amounted  to 
8,229.  "The  excessive  propensity  thus  manifested  for  such  reading," 
says  the  report,  "has  given  us  much  pain,  and  it  will  be  our  duty,  by 
early  and  stringent  measures,  to  put  away  from  us  all  cause  of  reproach 
on  the  subject."  Prompted  by  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  implied  by 
the  above  language,  the  committee  resolved,  October  2,  1857,  that  no 
novels  should  be  given  out  to  pupils  of  the  high  schools  !  The  conflict 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  novel  reading  is  curious  to  observe.  It  has 
come  up  again  and  again  in  Cincinnati.  The  anti-fiction  party  appears 
to  have  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  library  for  several  years.  In 
1809  we  notice  the  librarian,  Mr.  Freeman,  mildly  urging  the  purchase 
of  a  few  good  novels ;  and  in  1872  the  librarian,  Mr.  Poole,  devotes  a 
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roiisiilera'tlo  part  of  his  ii'p  >rt  to  tlu'  direct  discussion  of  the  siibjeot  of 
novel  reiidin*;-,  allirminj;-  that  no  public  library  can  enjoy  popular 
sympathy  and  [)roscribe  prose  fiction. 

In  Ai)ril,  18.")!),  two  concerts  were  given  in  Pike's  Opera  House  for  the 
benefit  of  the  library,  from  which  the  sum  of  $1,335  was  realized.  The 
greater  part  of  this  was  used  iu  fitting  up  the  library  with  alcoves  and 
gallery. 

During  the  war  the  library  languished.  The  reports  of  the  librarian 
were  meagre.  The  library  fell  into  a  state  of  disorder.  ]Many  of  the 
books  were  defaced  or  worn  out ;  many  were  lost  or  stolen.  Early  in 
18GG  Mr.  Toor,  the  aged  librarian,  suddenly  died.  The  board  elected 
iu  his  place  Mr.  Lewis  Freeman. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a  general  awakening  of  literary 
and  educational  interests.  To  Cincinnati  the  i)eriod  was  one  of  transi- 
tion from  provincial  to  metropolitan  conditions  and  methods.  The  city 
sprang  forward  and  upward  with,  a  new  impulse. 

The  library  committee  in  18G6  issued  a  circular  urging  the  public  to 
subscribe  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  should  support  the  library.  In 
response  to  the  appeal,  and  through  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Mr.  Free- 
man, the  librarian,  about  ^5,000  were  raised.  The  fund  was  further  in- 
creased by  a  bequest  of  85,000  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Lewis.  But  it  was 
painfully  evident  that  the  library  could  not  depend  for  a  sufficient 
income  upon  the  liberality  of  a  few  individuals. 

The  chief  hope  of  the  library  lay  in  the  prospect  of  such  legislation  as 
would  restore  the  old  tax  or  its  equivalent.  Such  legislation  was 
eventually  secured,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Kev.  J.  M.  Walden. 
A  law  was  passed  March  18,  1807,  by  which  the  city  is  empowered  to 
assess,  additional  to  the  usual  educational  tax,  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on 
the  dollar  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Public  Librar3\  This  important  leg- 
islation at  once  gave  the  library  an  independent  income  of  over  $13,000. 
The  library  at  once  began  a  vigorous  growth,  which  has  not  since  been 
checked.  In  1868  over  4,000  volumes  were  added  to  the  collection,  em- 
bracing the  private  library  of  W.  T.  Coggeshall,  and  a  good  collection 
of  German  books.  The  librar}',  at  this  date,  contained  only  350  novels 
in  all. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  library  managers  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, dated  June  28,  18G9,  records  a  movement  which  led  to  the  results 
most  desired.  "On  the  20th  of  July,  18G8,"  says  the  report,  "your 
board  passed  a  resolution  referring  the  subject  of  the  location  and  erec- 
tion of  a  building  for  the  Public  Library  to  a  committee  of  your  board, 
in  connection  with  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Public  Library." 

The  committee  thereby  constituted  held  their  first  meeting  on  the 
17th  day  of  August,  18GS,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  Handy  Opera 
House  property,  which  was  about  to  be  sold  by  public  auction.  It  was 
decided  to  be  very  desirable  property  for  a  public  library,  and  afterward 
it  was  purchased  by  the  committee  for  the  sum  of  883,0(J0. 
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Plans  tor  a  library  building  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  McLaughlin, 
architect,  and  the  work  of  building  was  promptly  begun. 

Early  in  ISG'J  Mr.  Freeman  tendered  his  resignation  as  librarian, 
which  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Poole,  of  the  Boston  Athenjeura,  was 
elected  to  the  position.  Mr.  Poole  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  Xoyember  5,  18G9.  He  set  to  work  with  great  energy  and 
enthusiasm  to  reorganize  the  whole  library  economy,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  anticipated  change  and  increase  the  sphere  of  library  operations. 
A  new  catalogue  was  begun.  The  front  part  of  the  new  library  build- 
ing being  ready  for  occupaney,  the  books  were  removed  from  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  rooms  during  the  autumn  months  of  1870,  and  the 
new  apartments  were  opened  to  the  public  December  8,  1870.  The 
whole  number  of  volumes  removed  was  30,799,  exclusive  of  the  books  of  • 
the  Theological  and  Eeligious  Library,  (3,291  volumes,)  which  were  also 
removed,  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  Public  Library.  The  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute Library  was  left  with  the  flourishing  institution  which  created  it 

In  March,  1871,  the  school  board  opened  the  Public  Library  for  Sunday 
use.  The  new  catalogue,  comprising  65G  pages,  was  issued.  A  room 
for  illustrated  works  was  fitted  up,  and  proved  to  be  very  attractive. 
Excellent  progress  was  made  during  the  years  1871, 1872,  and  1873.  The 
library  increased  rapidly,  and  its  popularity  was  proportional  to  its  growth. 
During  the  official  year  1872-'73,  the  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 
deposited  their  medical  library  in  the  Public  Library,  but  this  has  since 
been  withdrawn. 

Late  in  1873,  Mr.  Poole  resigned  his  position  with  the  view  of  taking 
charge  of  the  Chicago  Public  i/ibrary.  His  resignation  was  accepted, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vickers  was  elected  in  his  stead,  December  1, 
1873.  The  main  hall  of  the  new  library  building  being  at  length  com- 
l)leted,  appropriate  dedicatory  exercises  took  place  February  25,  1874. 
The  magnificent  room  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Hon.  George  H.  Pendleton  and  others.  The  library 
room  now  ready  for  the  accumulating  treasures  of  the  reading  public 
of  Cincinnati,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  single  apartments  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.     It  has  a  shelving  capacity  for  250,000  volumes. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1874,  Dr.  W.  H.  jNJussey  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Public  Library  his  private  library  of  3,513  volumes.  The  collection 
is  practically  a  gift  to  the  public.  It  is  known  as  the  Mussey  Medi- 
cal and  Scientific  Library,  and  occupies  four  alcoves  in  the  main  hall. 

The  Public  Library  contained  in  all  about  70,000  volumes  at  the  j 
beginning  of  Mr.  Vickers's  administration.  It  seemed  to  the  librarian  j 
imperative  that,  upon  the  removal  of  the  books  to  the  main  hall,  a  re-  | 
classification  and  a  new  catalogue  were  imperatively  demanded.  So  | 
rapid  had  been  the  growth  of  the  library,  that  the  printed  catalogue  no  j 
longer  contained  the  titles  of  half  the  books.  Mr.  Vickers  suggested 
that  the  catalogue  hereafter  should  consist  of  separate  parts,  "  class  I 
catalogues,  which  can  be  sold  at  a  merely  nominal  price  to  the  persons 
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iiitcivstcd  ill  tlic  various  (ii*|);irt iiiciits,  and  wliicli  (;an  be  reprinted  at 
small  cost  wluMiever  tliey  art^  out  of  date  by  reason  oflarji^e  accessions." 
This  plan  has  been  adoi)ted,  and  the  lirst  of  the  series  of  class  cata- 
lojjues,  that  comprising'  the  titles  of  fiction,  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the 
press. 

The  labor  ol  rt'iuoxiuj;'  the  books  to  the  main  library  room  was  com- 
pleted as  rapidly  as  practicable,  and  all  the  apartments  of  the  library 
building  aie  now  applied  to  their  a|)|)r()priate  uses.  The  various  read- 
ing rooms  are  in  comi)lcte  order,  and  the  reference  use  of  the  library  has 
hi'comt'  a  leading  feature.  From  the  admirable  report  of  the  librarian 
to  the  board  of  managers  for  the  oHi(;ial  year  ending  June  30,  1S75,  we 
learn  that  the  library  circulated  in  that  year  443,1(»()  volumes.  The 
whole  number  of  book  borrowers  recorded  tor  the  year  is  20,247,  and 
the  whole  number  of  volumes  issued  for  use  in  the  reading  room  was 
51, ISO. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  Sunday  use  of  the  library  has  steadily 
increased  until  it  now  averages  a  thousand  readers  a  day.  Says  the 
librarian: 

Certainly  no  one  who  will  visit  our  various  reading  rooms  on  Sunday,  and  observe 
the  larj^e  attendance  ot"  the  yonuj;  men  of  the  city,  the  earnest  aud  tbonghtful  attitude 
of  by  far  the  larger  part  of  them,  and  the  quiet  and  decoruui  which  everywhere  pre- 
vail, can  fail  to  see  that  the  library,  with  its  Sunday  reading,  is  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  upon  the  morals  of  the  conimunity. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  fact  brought  to  light  by  the  tabular 
statements  of  the  librarian's  last  report.  It  ai)pears  that  during  certain 
mouths  in  which  the  books  of  fiction  were  withdrawn  from  circulation 
for  the  purpose  of  cataloguing,  the  reading  of  history  and  biography 
incieasH'd  137  per  cent.,  of  geograi)hy,  voyages,  and  travel,  101  per 
cent.,  and  of  scieiu-e  and  the  arts  89  per  cent. !  When  the  restriction 
on  novels  was  withdiawn  all  the  other  (classes  of  reading  dropped  to 
their  usual  level.  From  these  data  the  librarian  ably  aud  convincingly 
argues  for  the  restriction,  not  suppression,  of  the  circulation  of  light 
literature.     He  says: 

Much  as  I  deplore  the  popular. mania  for  the  poorest  and  most  ephemeral  productions 
of  that  class,  I  cannot  regard  tlie  reading  of  even  these  as  an  unmitigated  evil.  Much 
less  do  I  in  the  least  deny  or  doubt  the  informing  and  educating  power  of  the  higher 
class  of  modern  novels,  though  it  were  certainly  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  seek  one's 
inforniatiou  aud  education  exclusively  in  them.  What,  however,  does  appear  question- 
able is  whether  a  library  such  as  this  ought  to  undertake  to  supply  the  popular  demand 
for  such  literature  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  would  seem  that  this  library,  intimately 
connected  as  it  is  with  our  public  schools,  being,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  general  system 
of  public  instruction,  should  seek  to  exert  a  direct  influence  in  the  education  of  the 
people.  Such  restraint,  therefore,  on  the  novel  reading  propensity  as  comes  from  the 
refusal  of  the  board  to  purchase  any  large  number  of  duplicates  of  works  of  the  poorer 
class,  would  seem  in  order  and  a  duty. 

This  carefully  expressed  and  certainly  very  reasonable  language  is 
of  more  than  local  applicability,  and  seems  to  us  worthy  of  attention  by 
all  who  have  to  do  with  the  great  trust  of  guiding  poi)ular  taste  and 
culture  through  the  agency  of  libraries. 
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There  is  still  anothei-  poiut  in  Mr.  Vickers's  report  of  such  general 
importance  that  it  may  with  propriety  be  quoted  iu  a  sketch  designed 
for  national  circulation : 

In  the  management  of  the  great  libraries  of  Germany  there  is  one  feature,  which, 
with  some  modifications,  might  be  successfully  and  profitably  copied  in  America. 
Wherever  the  scholar  may  reside  in  Germany  he  has  iu  a  certain  sense  the  whole 
literary  wealth  of  the  country  at  his  command.  On  proper  recomtnendatiou  and 
security  he  can  have  sent  to  him,  from  any  of  the  principal  libraries,  for  a  definite 
period,  such  works  as  he  needs  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  his  only  expense 
being  that  of  transportation.  By  means  of  another  arrangement,  a  scholar  residing 
iu  a  place  where  there  is  an  important  library,  can  borrow  books  from  libraries  in 
other  cities  on  the  security  of  the  one  iu  his  own.  For  iustance.  Professor  A,  residing 
in  Dresden,  needs  a  book  which  is  not  to  be  had  there,  but  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin,  or  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich;  the  Royal  Public  Library  at  Dresden  sends 
to  Berlin  or  Munich  for  the  book,  becomes  responsible  for  its  sate  return,  and  Professor 
A  has  the  use  of  it  on  payment  of  the  small  sum  which  tlie  carriage  costs.  I  see 
no  reason  whatever  why  such  an  arrangement  as  this  could  not  be  made  between  the 
principal  libraries  of  this  country.  It  would  assuredly  be  an  invaluable  assistance  to 
scholars  and  students. 

The  annual  income  of  the  library  now  exceeds  $20,000,  and  is  increas- 
ing. 

OTHER   LIBRARIES. 

This  sketch  would  fail  to  give  a  just  account  of  the  resources  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  way  of  books,  if  it  did  not  mention  sev^eral  semi-public 
libraries  accessible  to  the  enterprising  student. 

Lane  Seminary  has  a  very  interesting  library,  comprising  many  rare 
works.  The  collection  has  been  growing  for  njany  years.  It  numbers 
12,000  volumes. 

The  College  of  St.  Xavier  possesses  an  excellent  library  of  about 
14,000  volumes,  kept  in  excellent  order,  in  a  very  convenient  room. 
The  books  are  almost  without  exception  works  of  permanent  value.  Ot 
course  many  of  them  relate  to  the  history  and  polity  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  especially  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  students'  society 
libraries  of  the  college  contain  about  3,000  volumes. 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West  also  has  a  library  of  15,100 
volumes  and  4,000  pamphlets.  There  is  an  attractive  printed  catalogue 
of  this  collection,  containing  the  titles  of  many  good  books  and  some 
poor  ones.  The  best  portions  of  the  library  are  its  ascetical  and  polem- 
ical works  and  its  department  of  ancient  classics. 

^Tlie  Cincinnati  Law  Library  is  deserving  of  more  than  passing  men- 
tion. It  is  considered  by  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind.     It  numbers  about  0,400  volumes. 

The  Ohio  Medical  College  has  a  collection  of  5,000  volumes. 

The  Cincinnati  Hospital  has  a  collection  of  2,119  valuable  medical 
works. 

A  list  is  <i[)pen(led  of  other  libraries,  numbering  each  1,000  volumes 
or  more. 
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Voliinios. 

Catholic  Instil  iito 15,  000 

Qii I  City  HiisiiR'88  Colle<jo 1,000 

H.)iisi>  of  Ri'fiin;.* 1,000 

Hu;rl„.s  Hiirh  Siliool 1,200 

M.Miil.'iiiiair.s  Ciiriiliitiiij?  Library G,  000 

New  Clmrili  Library 1,100 

Turners'  Library :?,  :U0 

Yonnj;  Men's  Christian  Association 1,200 

CONCLUSION. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  foregoing  sketch  is  necessarily  local,  though 
many  of  the  facts  have  a  general  and  representative  value  that  justifies 
their  insertion.  Any  phase  of  the  history  of  any  city  throws  some  light 
upon  municipal  progress  everywhere.  Authentic  facts,  however  few  or 
trivial,  make  up  the  agrgegate  of  useful  details  out  of  which  true  gener- 
alizations aiise. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  a  great  deal  of  earnest  effort  has 
been  misdirected,  thrown  away,  and  lost,  in  Cincinnati  from  lack  of 
systetnatic  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  who  engaged,  from  time  to 
time,  in  establishing  libraries  and  other  institutions.  The  fruits  of  their 
labor  are  not  so  abundant  as  they  might  have  been  had  they  combined 
their  resources. 

Our  review  illustrates  one  encouraging  truth,  namely,  that  good  en- 
terprises are  not  always  dead  when  they  appear  to  be  so.  It  takes  time 
to  realize  great  improvements.  The  present  splendid  Public  Library  of 
Cincinnati  may  be  not  unreasonably  regarded  as  the  outgrowth  of  seeds 
plante<J.^as  long  ago  as  1802.  The  spirit  that  inspired  the  founders  of 
the  old  Cincinnati  Library  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  also  animates 
the  men  who  fostered  and  still  foster  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  city 
to  day. 

Tlie  libraries  of  Cincinnati,  as  of  other  towns  and  cities,  have  ever 
been  the  conservators  of  popular  intelligence.  Whenever  and  wherever 
a  collection  of  books  has  been  formed,  then  and  there  other  agencies  of 
knowledge  and  thought  cluster  together.  Books  are  the  nucleus  about 
which  culture  crystallizes,  like  a  gem  of  many  facets.  They  are  at  the 
centre  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  They  illuminate  education,  relig- 
ion, and  life.  They  are  the  stimulus  of  students,  the  strength  of  schol- 
ars, and  the  delight  of  men  of  taste.  To  the  pupil  in  school  they  are 
only  less  valuable  than  the  excellent  teacher,  and  often  more  valuable 
than  even  he.  The  sage  of  Concord  has  said  that  to  the  modern  learner 
the  great  library  is  equivalent  to  a  university.  There  is  no  danger, 
however,  that  the  library  will  supersede  the  school,  for  these  two  agen- 
cies of  human  am  'iioratiou  rise  together,  complement  each  other,  and 
are  both  exponents  of  the  highest  civilization. 
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VII.— PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

BY  O.  C.  GARDINER. 
LIBRARY   OF   THE   CITY   RECORDS. 

This  librarj-,  the  date  of  origin  of  which  cauiiot  be  defiuitely  fixed, 
began  by  the  preservation  and  accnmulatiou  of  the  various  manuscript 
records  pertaining  to  land  titles  and  the  administration  of  municipal 
affairs,  like  similar  collections  else\vhere.  It  was  iirobably  first  called  a 
library  soon  after  the  i)ractice  of  printing  the  various  records  and  reports 
of  the  municipality  was  begun.^  It  is  deposited  in  the  city  hall,  and  now 
contains  about  4,000  volumes,  besides  10,000  duplicates.  It  embraces, 
besides  the  collection  of  printed  volumes  relating  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government,  more  than  a  hundred  volumes  of  manu- 
script records,  and  the  original  pa  person  which  these  recordsare  founded. 
The  manuscripts  and  papers  fill  four  large  iron  safes. 

The  manuscript  records  extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries, 
from  1(347  to  1830,  and  the  printed  records  over  a  period  of  nearly  half 
a  century  since. 

These  manuscript  records  were  chiefly  in  Dutch  from  1647  to  1674, 
(the  final  cession  to  the  English,)  and  are  contained  in  six  volumes,  and 
the  English  records  before  and  after  the  Revolution  in  about  70  volumes. 
The  latter  come  down  to  1830,  since  which  all  records,  except  those  of 
1871,  have  been  printed.  They  were  suspended,  from  June  27,  1774,  to 
February  10,  1784.  Froin  August,  1776,  to  November,  1783,  during  its 
occupation  by  English  troops,  the  city  was  under  martial  law. 

In  the  4,000  ])rinted  volumes  are  embraced  the  directories  of  the  city, 
from  1786  to  1876;  proceedings  of  the  boards  of  aldermen  and  assistant 
aldermen  from  1831,  inclusive,  till  the  board  of  assistants  was  abolished 
by  the  late  charter ;  the  reports  of  the  treasurers  and  controllers  from 
1790  to  1867  ;  the  Annals  of  Congress  from  1793  to  1809  ;  17  volumes  of 
American  State  Papers,  and  the  National  Archives  of  1776 ;  Historicfil 
Collections  of  Louisiana,  from  1678  to  1691 ;  reports  on  Central  Park; 
the  Montgomerie  charter,  and  the  charters  and  amendments  to  char- 
ters since  the  Revolution  ;  the  charters  and  early  oidinances  of  forty- 
five  cities  of  the  United  States,  including  the  principal  cities  of  New 
York  State,  and  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington;  san-  ' 
itary  reports,  nearly  complete;  reports,  manuals,  and  directories  of  the  ! 
board  of  education  ;  records  of  board  of  supervisors,  from  1809  to  1875, 
except  1870-1871 ;  Manuals  of  the  Corporation  from  1841  to  1870,  ex-  j 
cept  1867;  Niles's  Register,  1811  to  1849;  the  City  Record  since  begun, 
1873  to  1876 ;  reports  of  tiie  Croton  aqueduct  and  of  the  fire  dei)art- 
ment  since  its  organization  as  a  paid  service  and  its  union  with  the  fire 
telegraph  alarm. 

It  embraces  also  a  large  collection  of  French  documents  and  British 
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sanitary  iv|)()rts;  AtidnitDn's  works,  in  !»  vohinics;  Tallack's  prison  syss- 
tenisot  Crroat  Britain  and  tiic  United  States  ;  memoirsof  dames  Dinine, 
and  many  others. 

NEW   YORK    SOCIETY     IJRRARY. 

This  was  probably  the  earliest  loan  library  in  America.  In  early 
records  and  histories  of  the  city  it  was  referred  to  and  known  as  the 
"City''  or  '•  Public  Library"  iu  the  City  Hall. 

The  later  catalogues  of  the  Society  Library,  and  many  careful  stu- 
dents of  the  iiistory  of  the  city,  amonji^  them  the  accom[)IisIied  and 
venerable  president  of  the  library,  Hon.  Frederic  De  Peyster,  date  its 
foundation  in  1700  under  Bellomont,  governor  of  the  province. 

At  the  centennial  of  the  charter  of  the  library,  in  Xovember,  187li, 
Mr.  De  Peyster  made,  in  substance,  the  following  brief  statement : 
Under  English  rule,  after  the  revolution  of  1088,  King  William  took 
particular  interest  in  the  im{)roveiuent  of  New  York.  He  naturally  re- 
garded it  with  special  solicitu<le,  as  tlie  settlement  had  sprung  from  his 
native  country.  The  Earl  of  Bellomont  was  a  diligent  promoter  of  his 
views.  A  well  devised  system  of  educatioji  required  a  public  library  as 
its  sui»i)ort,  and  such  an  institution  was  established  in  this  city  in  1700. 
It  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  chartered  Xew  York  Society 
Library  of  to  day.  The  library  has  in  its  collection  a  number  of  volumes 
presented  to  it  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century — from  1703 
onward — the  gift  of  Kev.  John  Sharp,  an  p]nglisli  chaplain  at  the  fort  iu 
this  city.  He  was  for  some  time  a  missionary  for  The  Venerable  So- 
ciety for  the  Proi)agatiou  of  the  Gos[)el  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  in  this 
capacity,  in  1710  addressed  a  letter  from  Xew  York  to  its  secretary  in 
Loudon,  stating  the  fact  that  "  provincial  and  parochial  libraries '' 
were  already  in  existence  in  the  metropolis  of  the  several  i)rovinces  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Xew  York,  and  BDston,  and  that  many  collec- 
tions of  good  books  had  been  sent  over.  In  recognizing  a  provincial  or 
public  library  in  oi)eration  in  New  York,  he  confirms  the  statement  ot  the 
historian,  Oldmixon,  that  such  a  library  had  been  founded  in  this  city  iu 
1700.  The  evidence  of  this  early  date  of  1700  is  presumptive  rather  than 
a  matter  of  record  in  the  city  or  provincial  minutes  of  the  time.  The 
history  of  the  labors  of  Kev.  Thomas  Bray,  D.  D,,  to  whom  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  owes  its  origin,  attbrds 
the  strongest  corroborative  testimony.  About  the  year  1097,  he  i)ro- 
posed  a  plan  for  I6an  parochial  libraries  in  every  deanery  in  England 
and  Wales.  He  published  two  volumes  on  a  {)lan  of  libraries  and  a 
sclieme  of  studies  for  the  clergy.  He  was  reputed  a  man  of  great  insight, 
energy,  and  prudence,  and  was  selected  by  Dr.  Compton,  the  bishop 
of  London,  for  the  double  oftice  of  bishop  and  commissary  of  the 
English  churches  iu  the  Maryland  Province  of  America.  Having  spent 
three  years  in  selecting  missionaries  and  parochial  libraries,  he  sailed 
for  Ameiica,  arriving  in  March,  1700.     He  returned  to  London  in  1701 
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to  seciiie  from  King  William  a  royal  charter  for  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  and  other  immauities  for  the  churches  in  the 
Province  of  America.  Not  only  Maryland,  but  the  vestries  of  Boston, 
Bhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Bermuda,  returned  thanks 
forthelibrarieshe  had  forwarded.  These  were,  most  i)rol)ably,  ])arochial. 
The  records  of  Tiinity  Church,  which  was  burned  in  the  grent  fire  of 
1776,  show  its  parochial  library  to  have  been  valued  by  a  committee  of 
the  vestry,  in  making  up  the  total  loss,  at  £200. 

In  1730,  Kev.  Dr.  Millington,  of  Newington,  England,  at  his  death 
bequeathed  his  library  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
They  decided  to  place  it  in  New  York  City,  as  the  most  central  point, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies  in  America  ;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  city,  held  June  27,  1729,  the  mayor  notified  "  this 
court"  that  he  had  been  served  with  a  message- from  the  speaker  of  the 
general  assembly,  at  the  request  of  his  excellency  the  governor,  cover- 
ing a  letter  from  David  Humphrey,  secretary  in  London  of  the  Society 
for  the  Proi)agatiou  of  the  Gospel,  that  Dr.  Millington  had  bequeathed 
to  them  a  valuable  library,  and  that,  desiring  to  place  it  where  it  should 
be  most  useful  abroad,  they  had  agreed  "to  fix  it  in  the  city  of  New 
York;"  but  it  being  their  intention  it  should  be  established  a  library 
from  which  the  clergy  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  governments  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut  might  borrow  books 
to  read,  upon  giving  security  to  return  them  within  a  limited  time,  they 
desired  that  "a  proper  method  should  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
the  books;"  that  the  assembly  would  provide  a  room  for  them,  and  pass 
an  act  for  their  preservation  and  all  others  which  should  be  added  to 
them.  The  conditions  were  accepted,  and  in  the  following  spring  the 
library,  which  contained  1,642  volumes,  was  received  and  jdaced  in  the 
City  kail. 

The  city  records  do  not,  at  that  date,  show  the  appointment  of  a 
"  library  keeper,"  (this  was  then  the  name.)  But  this  is  probable,  for  it 
appears  from  a  record  of  fifteen  years'  later  date  (.Ai)ril  19,  1715)  that;  | 
the  library  not  having  i)roper  care,  James  Parker,  who  was  then  printer 
to  the  government,  and  had  succeeded  William  Bradford  in  the  New 
York  Gazette,  i)roposed  to  the  mayor  and  common  council  to  become 
"  library  keeper"  on  the  following  terms:  Would  make  perfect  copy  of 
all  the  books,  print  catalogue,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  give  his  receipt  for 
the  books;  would  charge  six  pence  a  week  per  volume,. require  double 
security,  leml  no  book  for  less  than  a  week  nor  longer  than  a  month} 
members  ami  olficers  of  common  council  to  receive  books  gratis,  but  give 
same  security ;  would  give  his  attention  two  hours  once  a  week,  and  ( 
repair  all  books  at  his  own  expense.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
arrangement  probably  continued  for  several  years. 

In  1754  a  movement  was  begun  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Society  Library  in  the  same  year.  The  original  subscription  roll,  which 
comprised  140  names,  began  : 
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Whereas:  a  public  library  would  be  very  useful  to  the  city,  aud  may  be  advautaj^ooua 
to  our  intended  eoUoj^e,  we  subscribe  £'}  each,  New  York  currency,  and  10  sliillinfja 
yearly. 

It  coiitiiiiUHl  witli  brief  nilcs  and  reqiilations,  aiul  a  provision  to  ap- 
point a  library  iccepcr,  and  to  allow  him  a  proper  salary  for  attendance. 
At  a  meeting  May  li,  1754,  the  following;-  }>entlemen  were  elected  trus- 
tees: Hon.  .lames  De  Lancey,  Joseph  Murray,  John  Chambers,  ITenry 
Barclay,  William  Walton,  John  Watts,  James  Alexander,  Benjamin 
Nicolls,  William  Livingston,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  William  Alexander, 
and  William  P.  Smith.  At  a  meeting  May  7,  it  was  voted  that  every 
member  bring  in  a  list  of  such  books  as  he  might  judge  most  proper  for 
the  first  purchase.  At  a  meeting  May  16,  five  such  lists  were  produced, 
and  from  these  a  list  was  selected  and  sent  to  London  to  be  filled  so  far 
as  the  money  collected,  about  £750  New  York  currency,  would  allow. 

The  books  selected  formed  a  fair  collection  of  the  English  standard 
literature  of  the  time,  in  its  several  departments. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  11th  September,  1754,  pending 
the  arrival  of  these  books,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  show- 
ing that  this  library  was  placed  in  the  library  room  of  the  Citj'  Hall, 
and  thus  merged  with  the  publ  c  library  of  Dr.  Millington : 

Whereas,  the  Corporation  Library  hath  for  some  years  past  been  shut  up,  and  the 
books  become  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  public,  that  the  same  may  be  improved, 

ResoJred,  That  the  following  proposals  be  made  to  the  corporation :  Ist,  that  the 
room  iu  the  City  Hall  in  which  the  Corporation  Library  is  now  kept  be  appropriated  to 
the  trustees  of  this  library;  2d,  that  such  and  so  many  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  Library  as  shall  be  deemed  by  us  most  fit  for  the  use  of  the  New  York  So- 
ciety Lil)rary  may  be  joined  to  the  same,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  us  and  our  suc- 
cessors,,we  and  they  being  accountable  to  the  corporation  whenever  demanded  ;  3d, 
that  any  books  not  suited  to  our  use  may  be  boxed  up  and  secured  ;  4th,  that  some  per- 
son be  appointed  by  the  corporation  to  act  with  persons  appointed  by  ns  to  inspect  and 
take  account  of  the  books,  for  which  we  will  be  accountable  when  delivered  to  our 
management. 

1         Johu   Watts,  William  Livingston,  and  William  P.  Smith  were  ap- 

I     pointed  to  carry  these  resolutious  into  effect. 

These  minutes  also  show  that  invoices  of  books,  larger  or  smaller, 
were  added  to  the  library  in  1755,  1756,  1758,  1761,  1763,  aud  1765. 
Among  the  records  now  in  the  archives  of  the  library  are  two  small 

1     catalogues,  with  the  imprint  of  "  Hugh   Gain,  Hanover  Square,  at  the 

I  sign  of  the  Bible  and  Crown,"  with  no  printed  but  the  written  dates 
1758  and  1761.  These  dates  are  verified  by  accounts  showing  that  he 
was  i)aid  for  catalogues  June  6,  1758,  and  again  September  2,  1761. 

At  a  meeting  of  trustees  December  4,  1771,  Samuel  Jones,  treasurer 
presented  the  draft  of  a  charter  which  was  amended,  adopted,  and 
forwaided  to  Governor  William  Tryon  for  the  approval  of  the  Crown. 
This  was  witnessed  as  the  royal  charter  of  His  Majesty  George  III, 
November  9,  1772,  with  the  seal  and  signature  of  Tryon.  A  new  im- 
petus was  thus  given,  and  the  public  interest  in  the  library  increased 
till  the  portending  events  of  1773  aud  1774:  seem  to  have  prevented  any 
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furtlier  additions  of  books,  or  any  record  of  meetings  in  1774.  The 
accounts  in  brief  extend  to  1774,  showing  that  it  was  still  in  use.  This 
was  probably  not  long  continued,  for  the  city  corporation  records  on 
the  same  floor  in  the  adjoining  council  chamber  were  suspended  June 
27,  1774. 

The  catalogue  of  1761  contained  the  names  of  120  subscribers,  and 
about  1,300  to  1,500  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  Millingtou  collection ; 
so  that,  with  additions  from  17G1  to  1772,  the  library  must  have  con- 
tained 3,500  to  4,000  volumes  in  1776. 

After  a  suspension  of  fourteen  years,  the  library  resumed  active 
operations  in  1788,  when  twelve  trustees  were  elected.  The  library  was 
largely  depleted  during  the  Revolution,  and  many  of  the  books  were 
removed  for  safe  keeping. 

When  the  City  Hall  was  enlarged  and  improved,  for  the  first  session 
of  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  March  4,  1789,  the  entire  second 
story  was  required  ;  and  at  a  common  council  January  7,  1789,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  board  has  no  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
uppermost  room  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  City  Hall  for  the  use  of 
the  Society  Library. 

From  1788  onward,  the  society  enjoyed  a  new  career  of  prosperity. 
The  first  catalogue  after  the  war,  published  in  1793,  contained  the 
titles  of  5,000  volumes,  and  in  it  were  found  many  of  the  valuable  works 
gathered  in  its  infancy. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  library  in  1793  required  larger  accom- 
modations. A  subscri[)tion  was  begun,  a  site  purchased  opposite  the 
Old  Dutch  Church  next  to  the  corner  of  Liberty,  in  Nassau  street,  and 
an  edifice  for  its  special  use — one  of  the  most  imposing  of  that  day  — 
completed  in  1795. 

In  1800  a  supplement  to  the  catalogue  of  1793  made  the  aggregate  at 
that  date  6,500  volumes. 

The  increased  value  of  property  in  Nassau  street  led  to  the  sale  of  the 
library  edifice  and  the  search  for  a  less  costly  site  farther  u[)  town,  in 
1836.  In  the  mean  time  the  library  was  removed  to  Chambers  street, 
near  and  east  of  Centre.  It  remained  here  four  years.  During  this  time 
a  collection  of  books  and  magazines  in  Pine  street,  called  the  Athe- 
uaium  Library,  was  merged  in  the  society.  It  contained  3,000  or  3,500 
volumes,  about  one-half  magazines.  A  new  and  more  spacious  building 
was  completed  in  1840  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Leonard  street,, 
into  which  its  books  were  removed.  It  was  at  this  j)eriod  the  most 
sought  and  most  valued  collection  among  the  pt)[)ular  libraries  of  the 
country. 

In  1853,  the  property  on  Broadway  was  sold  and  the  library  removed 
to  the  Bible  House,  where  it  remained  until  the  completion,  in  18513,  ol" 
the  i)resent  building  on  University  Place  near  Twelfth  street. 

The  library,  built  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  is  a  plain,  solid  two-story 
brown-stone  building  40  by  70  feet,  with  high  ceilings,  and  arranged 
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witli  spt'cial  reference  to  li.ulit  and  tlioioii^li  ventilation.  It  eontaius  a 
lar^c  readiiiu' room  for  .uentleinen,  a  smaller  one  for  ladies,  and  t:\vo 
commodions  ollices  on  the  street  floor.  The  siMiond  story  is  arran;;'e(l 
with  aleoves  on  either  side  tiie  entire  depth  of  the  bnilding,  and  ;i  sec- 
ond series  al)ove  with  galleries  in  front  extending  the  entire  eii(Miit. 

At  the  date  ofremoval  from  theCity  Hall,  IT!)."),  it  had  0()(»  snbserihers; 
ou  removal  to  its  present  edifice  in  185()-'o7,  it  had  1,100,  and  this  niiin 
ber  has  continued  with  slight  variations. 

In  1800,  the  library  contained  (),.10{)  volnn)es  ;  in  1813,  13,000  volumes^ 
in  1825,  10,000  volumes;  in  1828,25,000;  in  1853,40,000;  and  now  in 
1876  about  05,000  volumes. 

The  second  catalogue  after  the  Itevoliitlon  was  issued  in  1813,  with 
supplement  in  1825;  in  1838  a  second  catalogue  was  issued,  with  both 
au  alphabetical  and  analytical  arrangement  of  titles.  Siii)plenieuts  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  plan  in  1841  and  1843.  A  third  was  i)repared  ou  the 
plan  of  that  in  1838,  with  great  care,  in  1850.  These  were  all  the  work 
of  Mr.  Philip  J.  Forbes. 

During-  its  history  of  almost  a  century  and  a  half  this  library  has  been 
the  recipient  of  many  important  gifts  in  books.  Besides  the  Dr.  Milling- 
ton  library,  it  received,  in  1812,  a  most  valuable  collection  of  275  volumes 
on  American  history  from  heirs  of  John  Wiuthrop  the  younger,  first  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut.  A  more  recent  and  rare  gift  was  from  Robert  Lenox 
Kennedy  —  tlie  Hammond  Circulating  Library  of  Newport,  K.  1.,  contaiu- 
ing  about  2,500  volumes.  These  comprise  choice  works  of  fiction  and 
light  literature.  Many  of  the  books  are  out  of  print  and  are  not  to  be 
found  in  modern  or  antiquarian  bookstores  of  the  present  time;  hence 
rarer  and   more  valuable  as  exam[)les  of  the  novels  of  the  last  century. 

From  its  inception  down  through  its  long  period  of  existence,  the 
Society  Library  has  been  pre-eminently  the  library  of  the  old  Knicker- 
bocker families  of  New  York  and  their  descendants.  It  has  many  valu- 
able news[)ai)er  files,  from  1726,  the  Gazette  of  William  Bradford  and 
the  Mercury  of  Hugh  Gain,  down  to  1830.  It  had  in  many  of  its  earlier 
invoices,  selected  by  the  Alexanders,  the  Livingstons,  and  Smiths,  rare 
editions  of  history,  biograph3',  and  literature,  which  have  been  pre- 
served through  all  its  reverses,  and  have  come  down  to  this  generation. 

NEW   YOKK    HOSPITAL    LIBRARY, 

The  New  York  Hospital  was  founded  in  1770,  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing periods  of  our  provineiiil  iiistory.  The  library  was  established  as  a 
much  needed  auxiliary  in  1706. 

In  that  year  the  governors  appropriated  $500  to  the  purchase  of  vol- 
umes;  the  medical  fa(ndty  of  Columbia  College  contributed  fiom  their 
private  collections,  and  these  and  this  jiurchase  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Hospital  Library.  It  was  augmented  by  the  purchase  of  the  library 
of  Dr.  Romayue,  in  1800,  and  still  further  by  the  collection  of  the  pri- 
vate  association  of    physicians,  called  The   Medical  Society  of    New 
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York.  Among  the  additions  ifiade  from  time  to  time,  during  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  was  the  botanical  library  of  Dr.  Hosack. 

It  has  published  in  all  four  general  catalogues  and  four  supplements. 
The -first  catalogue  in  1804  enumerated  less  than  1,0I)0  volumes;  the 
second,  in  1818,  about  2,000  volumes ;  in  1845,  5,000  volumes,  and  in 
thirty  years  since  it  has  added  5,000  more,  works  of  tar  greater  value 
than  those  first  collected.  Of  the  10,000  volumes  contained  in  tlie 
library,  5,000  embrace  standard  treatises  by  eminent  authors.  The 
various  foreign  and  American  standard  medical  periodicals  which  the 
library  has  received  for  over  fifty  years,  comprise  3,000  volumes  more. 
The  remaining  2,000  volumes  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  botanical 
works,  many  learned  monographs,  and  miscellaneous  works  in  biog- 
raphy and  the  collateral  sciences.  It  is  altogether  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  medical  library  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  its  size  in  the  country.  It  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
illustrated  works,  as  Bourgery  and  Jacob's  Anatomy,  8  volumes  ;  Hebra 
and  Elfinger's  atlas,  8  numbers,  on  skin  diseases;  Cruveilhiers  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  2  volumes  ;  Auvert's  Surgical  Practice,  2  volumes, 
folio. 

It  embraces  all  the  standard  works  on  general  and  special  diseases. 
Its  collection  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  is  very  full,  as  also 
that  on  surgery  and  anatomy.  As  it  is  a  library  for  consultation  and 
reference,  great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection.  Dr.  Vander- 
voort,  who  was  regularly  educated,  graduated,  and  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  for  over  forty  years,  has  acted  as  librarian  for  thirty-four 
years;  and  upon  him  has  devolved  the  duty  of  selecting  the  books. 
Special  regard  is  had  for  works  which  record  any  advance  in  the  science 
or  the  practice  of  medicine. 

From  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  annum  are  now  appropriated  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  library. 

LIBRARY  OF    THE    NEW  YORK    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  was  organized  in  1801.  In  January, 
1805,  the  first  regular  meeting  was  held,  and  the  following  officers 
elected  : 

Egbert  Benson,  esq.,  president;  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Moore,  first  vice- 
president;  Brockholst  Livingston,  second  vice-president;  Rev.  Samuel 
Miller,  D.  D.,  corresponding  secretary ;  Mr.  John  Pintard,  recording  sec- 
retary ;  Charles  Wilkes,  esq.,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  John  Forbes,  librarian. 
A  standing  committee  was  appointed  to  issue  an  address  to  the  public 
setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  society  and  to  take  such  measures  as 
would  best  promote  its  growth  and  progress.  The  constitution  and  by- 
laws were  extensively  circulated  in  i>amphlet  form  and  afterward  in- 
serted in  the  first  volume  of  Collections. 

The  founders  were  men  of  eminent  position  as  divines,  statesmen, 
and  jurists,  or  as  men  of  literary  culture  or  scientific  attainment.     Mr. 
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Piiitard,  alii'ady  in  possession  of  a  valuable  collection  of  books  relating 
to  American  history,  ottered  it  at  a  rediicejl  price.  This  the  standing 
coininittoe  was  authorized  to  purchase,  and  it  became  the  tuKdeus  of 
the  library.  Liberal  donations  of  books,  patn|)hlets,  manuscripts,  maps, 
and  other  material  followed,  which  with  purchases  soon  formed  a  re- 
spectable library  in  the  dei)artment  of  American  history. 

In  IS(M),  through  the  eti'orts  of  l)e  Witt  Clinton,  then  a  member  of  the 
State  senate,  a  cliarter  was  obtained  and  th(»,  society  placed  upon  a  solid 
foundation. 

September  4,  1809,  completed  the  second  (;entury  since  Hudson's  dis- 
covery and  passage  up  the  North  River,  which  received  his  name.  Tlie 
society  commem^jrated  the  event  by  an  oration  from  Ilev^  Samuel  Miller, 
author  of  A  Hundred  Years'  Retrospect  in  America,  and  by  a  grand 
dinner  at  the  City  Hotel.  This  celebration  led  to  a  series  of  publications, 
and  ]^r.  Mdler's  paper,  Verrazzano's  discoveries  in  1524,  Hudson's  four 
voyages,  and  the  laws  of  the  Duke  of  York's  government  ov^er  the  col- 
ony, formed  the  first  volume. 

The  society  having  removed  thither  from  the  old  City  Hall  in  1809, 
remained  in  the  government  house  about  six  years.  During  this  period 
Dr.  John  W.  Francis  became  librarian.  His  enthusiasm  and  brilliant 
intellect  did  much  for  its  progress. 

The  plan  of  the  society  originally  included  natural  history,  and  im- 
portant collections  had  been  made,  but  these  were  transferred  to  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  as  better  suited  to  its  objects. 

Du'-ing  Dr.  Francis's  service  the  Gates,  Schuyler,  and  Colden  Papers 
were  added.  The  first  two  as  leading  generals  of  the  Revolution,  the 
latter  sharing  equal  civic  responsibilities,  gave  special  historical  value 
to  these  additions.  To  its  art  collection  were  also  added  by  the  relict  of 
the  late  Gouverneur  Morris,  portraits  of  Columbus,  AmericusVespucius, 
Cortez,  and  Magellan,  copies  from  the  Florence  gallery. 

In  1816  the  society  removed  to  spacious  rooms  gratuitously  provided 
by  the  corporation  in  the  New  York  Institution  in  the  rear  of  the  City 
Hall,  in  the  park.  It  continued  in  these  rooms  sixteen  years,  down  to 
1832.  During  the  greater  i)art  of  this  period  the  society  struggled  with 
special  pecuniary  embarrassmer:ts.  But  the  liberal  advances  made  to  it 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  and  bis  indefatigable  exertions  to  maintain  its 
credit,  saved  it  from  sacrifices  which  would  otherwise  have  retarded  its 
progress  for  many  years.  At  the  point  of  greatest  embarrassment 
Hon.  Frederic  De  Peyster  repaired  to  Albany,  and  by  the  aid  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  in  the  session  of  1827,  obtained  a  grant  of  $."),000.  This,  added 
to  a  sum  raised  by  the  special  efforts  of  the  society,  relieved  it  of  debt. 

In  1850  a  movement  was  begun  to  secure  a  site  and  to  erect  a  build- 
ing for  the  sole  and  permanent  use  of  the  library.  This  was  completed 
and  occupied  in  1857  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  street  and  Second  avenue* 
The  site  is  50  by  100  feet.  The  building  is  of  brick,  50  by  about  95  feet, 
and  is  three  stories  high.     The  street  tioor  contains  the  lecture  room 
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and  trustees'  office,  and  into  the  iip[)er  stories  are  crowded  its  Urge  col- 
lections of  books,  pamphlets,  and  iu:uuisi;ripts,  and  its  extensi\'e  collec- 
tions of  paintings  and  sculpture. 

At  the  organization  of  the  society  in  1804,  it  issued  an  address  to  the 
l)ublic,  requesting  donations  and  information  under  fourteen  different 
beads,  chiefly  covered  by  books,  t>amphlets,  and  manuscripts.  Appended 
to  the  address  were  twenty-five  qneries  asking  special  and  minnte  in- 
formation upon  as  many  topics  connected  with  the  discoveries,  coloniza- 
tion, and  foundation  of  the  government,  extending  back  nearly  three 
centuries. 

In  1814  De  Witt  Clinton  drafted  an  able  memorial  to  the  legislature, 
se<"ting  forth  the  objects  of  the  society.     It  was  to  establish  a  collection 
of  the  natural,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  America,  and 
particularly  of  this  State.     He  divided  the  civil  history  into  the  period 
of  the  aborigines,  the  half  century  under  the  Dutch,  the  one  huiulred 
and  twelve  years  under  England,  and  our  political  existence  since.     The 
society    had   already    collected    books,    pamphlets,    maps,    and    manu- 
scripts to  form  the  great  outline  of  this  history,  but  the  hand  of  time      i 
was  rapidly  obliterating  much  valuable  historical  material  which  might      i 
now  be  obtained,  but  which  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  would  put  beyond      , 
the  reach  of  human  jiower.     As  an  instance,  the  records  of  the  Indian      ■ 
commission,  in  four  folio  volumes,  from  1675  to  1758,  were  conveyed  away 
by  Sir  William  Johnson  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolutiou. 

The  result  of  this  appeal  was  a  grant  of  $12,000  by  the  legislature, 
and  an  order  to  send  regularly  to  the  society  the  laws  and  journals  of 
the  State.  Congress  also  i)rovided  for  the  donation  of  its  journals,  laws, 
and  documents.  The  collections  thus  far  had  been  the  fruit  of  i)rivate 
munificence,  chiefly  at  the  hands  of  its  founders  and  the  booksellers  of 
the  city. 

The  first  catalogue  was  issued  in  1813,  prepared  with  special  care 
and  ability  by  the  Eev.  Timothy  Alden,  under  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment by  authors,  names  of  <locuments,  niai)s,  and  newspapers  It  com- 
prised 130  pages  closely  ])rinted  in  small  type. 

These  volumes  wcue  to  a  large  extent  niis(;elianeous,  but  the  greater 
l^art  illustiMting  the  history  of  the  country  during  the  preceding  century 
and  a  half.  They  included  the  annals  of  discovery,  and  early  colonial 
settleujent  of  Xew  York  and  adjoining  States,  and  more  fully  the  prin- 
ciples and  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Government.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  volumes  were  issues  of  the  London  press  from  1755  down 
to  1810.  Of  twelve  titles  under  America,  nine  were  issued  in  Lon- 
don. The  colonial  period  gave  rise  to  several  works  on  the  ri%'alry 
between  Fi-ance  and  Great  Britain  as  to  territorial  rights  and  trade  iu 
America.  S[)anish  Settlements  in  America,  History  of  the  British  in 
North  America,  (14  volumes,)  European  Settlements  in  North  America, 
(Edmund  Burke,)  and  spetMjhes  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favor  of 
America,  (Burke.)  are  specimens  of  many  of  the  early  volumes.     Nine 
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voltimos  luiilcr  New  .h'lscy,  I'clatt'd  to  llic  <iOveri!inoiit  of  the  i)iovince 
in  17.'32,  and  down  to  ISOO.  Ot  sixty-live  titles  under  New  York,  the 
majority  rehite  to  tlie  city  «;overiirneiit,  and  the  hiws  of  the  province  or 
State,  iVoni  KiOl  to  ISlo.  It  contained  a  vast  amount  of  historical  data 
relatiuj;-  to  the  whole  tenitoiy  of  what  ai-e  now  the  New  En<i;land  and 
Middle  States,  in  the  form  of  special  sermons,  anniversary  discourses, 
8pee(;hes  of  the  fathers  ot  t lie  Republic,  and  retrospects  of  the  previous 
century.  As  these  materials  lay  scattered,  hut  near  to  the  jieriod  of  the 
important  events  narrated,  antl  with  the  previous  events  of  colonization 
and  discovery  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  who  wrote  and  si)oke, 
this  cataloiiiie  shows  iii  every  pajje  how  earnestly  and  carefully  the 
saii'acious  founders  -gathered  up  and  preserved  these  records  from 
the  ravajjes  of  time. 

It  contained  lists  of  newspapers,  as  far  as  they  could  be  collected, 
from  William  Bradford's  New  York  Gazette — the  first  [)aper  establis'ned 
in  New  York,  1725  —  down  to  1S1;3.  The  changes  and  casualties  in 
business  made  it  impossible  to  collect  perfect  files.  Of  ninety  different 
files  none  is  found  coini)lete;  but  the  dates  so  lap  one  u[)on  another 
as  to  ^ive  a  fair  portraiture  of  the  period  over  which  they  extend.  One 
hundred  aiul  twenty  five  maps,  charts,  and  surveys  formed  |)art  of  the 
collection.  The  most  important,  a  French  atlas  in  two  volumes,  with 
charts  of  voyages  and  discoveries  from  1240  to  1696  ;  and  maps  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  other  territory,  the  gift  of  the  heirs  of  Lord 
Stirling.  Its  art  collection  contained  about  thirty  portraits  of  the 
patriots  and  early  discoverers.  Fifty  manuscripts  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  almanacs,  from  1692  to  1812,  had  been  added. 

The  publications  of  the  society  (begun  iu  1809)  have,  in  three  series, 
reached  2.5  volumes.  The  first,  in  6  volumes,  contain  many  important 
historical  discourses,  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  Morris,  Wheaton,  Verplanck, 
Pintard,  and  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Hosack,  and  the  continuation  of.Smith's 
History  of  New  York.  The  second,  in  11  volumes,  besides  the  dis- 
courses of  Kent,  Benson,  and  a  long  list  of  en)inent  scholars  down  to 
1849,  embraced  the  minutes  of  the  society  for  seven  years.  The  6 
volumes  in  the  third,  under  tlie  publi(;ation  fund,  continue  Coldeu's 
Critical  Correspondence  u[)on  Smitlfs  History,  and  3  volumes  of  the 
letters  of  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  the  second  in  command  iu  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  dating  from  17.51  down  to  1782.  The  entire  series  em- 
braced also  some  of  the  nu)st  iuiportant  records  of  discovery. 

The  second  catalogue,  issued  iu  1859,  contains  653  octavo  pages. 
This,  with  an  art  catalogue  of  175  pages  iu  1871,  shows  the  great  value 
of  the  collection  and  the  large  proportions  it  has  attained.  They  show 
the  rich  treasures  in  our  history,  in  its  rapid  growtli  in  civil,  literary, 
aud  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Its  60,000  volumes  aud  more  than  12,000 
pamphlets,  however  miscellaneous,  shed  light  upon  almost  every  sub- 
ject which  can  ci>:ne  within  the  i)r.)viuca  of  the  stiideat  of  A  uericau 
historv. 
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The  original  manuscript  collections,  now  in  process  of  arrangement  in 
chronological  order,  tbrow  new  light  on  many  critical  pe  riods.  They  in- 
clude the  Golden  Pai)ers,  from  1720  to  1776;  the  Lord  Stirling  Papers, 
embracing  all  his  letters  to  Washington,  and  before,  from  1756  to  1783  ; 
the  Duer,  Steuben,  and  Gates  Papers,  the  last  second  only  to  those  of 
Washington  as  materials  for  the  history  of  the  time. 

Its  collection  of  newspapers  from  1704  to  the  present  time,  although 
the  files  are  not  complete,  in  their  extent  and  variety,  form  a  complete 
picture  of  the  life  and  manners  of  this  period.  About  one-half  are 
bound  and  when  completed  will  make  4,500  volumes. 

The  works  of  art  probably  exceed  in  value  those  of  any  other  library 
in  the  country. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY, 

The  first  movement  in  behalf  of  a  mercantile  librarj^  was  made  by 
a  number  of  public  spirited  merchants  and  other  active  business  men 
late  in  the  year  1820.  Their  efforts  met  with  such  success  that  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1821,  the  association  numbered  175  active  members  and  opened 
its  library  with  about  700  volumes,  which  increased  to  1,000  within 
the  year;  and  John  Thonipson,  the  first  librarian,  was  employed  at  a 
salary"  of  $150  per  annum.  In  these  early  years  of  its  history  it  was 
open  only  in  the  evening,  and  two  directors  were  always  in  attendance. 
All  the  leading  publishers  of  the  city  generously  agreed  to  present  copies 
of  every  work  of  merit  they  should  issue. 

In  1823  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
under  the  general  law  of  1796.  In  the  same  year  it  received  from  the 
Chamb(n^  of  Commerce  a  gift  of  $250,  and  a  comuiittee  of  that  body 
was  appointed  to  report  annually  upon  its  condition.  The  library  had 
grown  in  1826  to  2,200  volumes,  and  the  membership  to  438.  Such  was 
its  i>rosi)erity,  and  so  well  had  it  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  friends,  that, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  February  22,  1828,  a  meeting  of  prominent  mer- 
chants was  called,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  raise  funds  for  a  perma- 
nent library  building.  About  $40,000  were  subscribed,  and  a  build- 
ing at  once  begun  at  the  southwest  corner  of  i*^assau  and  Beekmau 
streets.  As  a  means  of  greater  protection  to  the  library,  the  subscribers 
to  this  fund  formed  a  separate  association,  and  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature a  charter  under  the  title  of  The  Clinton  Hall  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  for  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  literature,  science, 
and  art.  This  corporation  was  distinct  from  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  but  identical  in  purpose  and  object.  It  went  into  opera- 
tion February  23,  1830.  The  object  of  the  cor[)orators  was  to  hold  in 
trust  and  manage  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  which  the  asso- 
ciation might  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  for  all  time,  while 
the  officers  of  the  library  should  manage  their  own  affairs,  monetary 
and  administrative,  as  a  distinct  organization. 

The  first  book  presented  to  the  library  was  a  History  of  England,  the 
gift  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  late  the  governor  of  the  State,  and,  in  memory 
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;ui(l  Ikiiu)!'  ol'  this  eniiiieiit  statesman;  tlio  building  was  named  Clinton 
Ilall. 

A  covenint  was  made  between  the  two  associations,  by  which  the 
library  should  always  occupy  its  rooms  free  of  rent,  and,  alter  paying 
the  ordinary  expenses  and  laying  aside  a  contingent  fund  of  $3,000 
per  annum  from  rents  and  income  of  Clinton  Hall,  the  sur[)lus  shoidd 
be  invested  in  books  for  the  library.  It  was  further  covenanted  that 
the  library  should  always  be  equally  free  to  the  members  of  both  associ- 
ations. Under  this  liberal  covenant  the  ^Mercantile  Library  Association 
took  possession  of  its  rooms  in  Clinton  Hall  November  2,  1S30,  with 
G,00(»  volumes  and  a  membership  of  1,200.  During  this  year  Columbia 
College  granted  perpetually  to  the  library  association  two  free  scholar- 
ships. A  like  gratuity  was  awarded  to  the  association  by  the  Univ^er- 
sity  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1845,  and  several  of  the  scholars  of  these 
foundiitious  have  been  graduated  with  special  honors. 

The  library  entered  upon  its  second  decade  with  marked  prosperity. 
During  this  period  courses  of  lectures,  which  had  been  established,  were 
prosperous.  Classes  werealsoformedforthestudyof  the  French,  German, 
and  Spanish  languages,  chemistry,  drawing,  and  penmanship.  Under 
the  supervision  of  able  professors  these  were  largely  beneticial  to  the 
members.  Its  members  and  volumes  steadily  increased,  so  that  in  1840 
the  association  numbered  3,652  active  members,  278  stockholders  iu 
Clinton  Hall,  and  the  library  21,906  volumes. 

The  third  decade,  from  IS-IO  to  1850,  was  not  distinguished  by  any  event 
of  pec'^iliar  interest.  The  membership  varied,  but  the  library  steadily  in- 
creased in  the  number  and  in  the  value  and  character  of  its  volumes,  xlt 
the  close  of  this  period  the  public  interest  in  the  library  and  the  general 
belief  in  the  power  of  the  institution  to  elevate  and  give  a  higher  tone 
to  the  character  of  the  future  merchants  of  the  city  had  been  greatly 
strengthened.  At  or  about  this  period  there  began  an  increased  demand 
for  a  better  class  of  books.  It  often  exceeded  the  supply.  Thirteen 
copies  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  nine  of  Layard's  Nineveh, 
six  each  of  Lynch's  Expedition  and  Hawks's  Monuments  of  Egypt  did 
not  supply  a  sixth  of  the  demand.  By  this  alliance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Clinton  Hall  Association  with  the  library,  the  selection  of  its  higher 
permanent  class  of  books  was  perpetually  delegated  to  a  committee  of 
older  men.  Their  selections  greatly  enriched  the  library.  They  aimed 
in  their  choice  to  combine  solid  instruction  with  entertainment.  Out 
of  2,500  volumes  added  in  1849,  over  2,000  were  works  of  general  liter- 
ature, science,  and  art.  Among  these  were  the  Sydenham  and  Ray 
Society  publications,  rhilosoi)hical  Transactions,  (in  all,  5~>  volumes,) 
Burnet's  Rembrandt  and  his  works,  and  Landscape  painting  iu  oil  colors, 
Pickering's  Races  of  Men,  and  other  similar  works. 

In  entering  on  its  fourth  period,  in  1850,  it  had  about  3,500  members, 
and  33,539  volumes.     The  reading  room  was  now  receiving  specjid  at- 
tention, and  had  on  its  tables  131  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
journals,  American  and  foreign. 
59  K 
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The  fonrtb  [teiiod,  from  1850  to  1800,  began  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  library.  In  the  first  year  its  circnUition  reached  100,000  volumes. 
The  library  had  been  entirely  re-arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Other 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  library  followed.  Clinton  Hall  was 
sold  to  the  Nassau  Bank  for  $100,000;  its  charter  was  amended  to  give  it 
power  to  increase  its  capital.  The  Astor  Place  Opera  House  was  pur- 
chased and  remodeled  for  the  use  of  the  library  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  So 
strong  and  deep  was  the  interest  of  the  mercantile  community,  that  a  sub- 
scription was  raised  sufficient  to  reduce  the  entire  debt  to  $75,000.  The 
result  of  this  change  was  a  large  increase  of  members.  Among  those  who 
ten  and  fifteen  years  before  had  been  its  young  and  active  members,  were 
now  found  the  enterprising  and  successful  merchants  of  the  day.  The 
annual  report  of  Clinton  Hall  for  1850,  setting  forth  the  cost  of  this  trans- 
fer and  describing  the  advantages  of  the  new  and  spacious  edifice,  was 
made  by  the  president,  Wilsbn  G.  Hunt,  esq.,  who  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  had  been  one  of  its  most  active,  able,  and  faithful  directors,  and  has 
so  continued  to  the  present  day.  Such  were  the  interest  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  preceding  sixteen  months,  that  308,254  times  had  its  mem- 
bers shared  in  its  benefits,  making  a  daily  average  of  750  members  who 
had  received  books  or  visited  the  reading  room  ;  22,104:  young  men  had 
been  identified  as  members  during  the  thirty-five  years  of  its  history; 
its  library  now  contained  55,000  volumes,  and  the  total  library  re- 
ceipts up  to  this  period  were  $173,000.  There  were  now  0,004  active 
and  subscribing  members,  and  this  period  left  a  more  decided  wa\^- 
mark  in  the  progress  of  the  library  than  any  of  the  years  preceding  or 
ensuing  down  to  the  close  of  our  civil  war.  The  year  1857  was  one  of  ; 
financial  panic  and  disaster.  The  rupture  between  the  North  and  South  j 
so  soon  followed,  and  so  great  was  the  strain  of  the  war  in  its  opening 
upon  the  financial  resources  of  the  whole  people,  and  so  many  of  the 
young  men  of  the  city  went  into  the  ranks,  that  all  social  and  literary 
progress  was  checked.  It  greatly  diminished  the  numbers  and  resources 
of  the  library.  For  five  or  six  years  it  scarcely  held  its  condition  as 
in  1850.  But  near  the  close  of  the  war  an  era  of  prosperity  began, 
which  closed  this  decade  of  ten  years  from  1850  to  1800  as  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  successful  in  its  history.  A  new  catalogue  was  com- 
pleted and  $7,500  expended  in  its  publication  ;  nearly  $12,000  expended 
for  new  books;  a  new  act  of  incorporation  granted  giving  the  power' 
to  receive  and  use  large  legacies  without  doubt;  and  as  a  crowning! 
success,  the  entire  debt  on  Clinton  Hall  of  $02,000  was  extinguished.! 
During  this  year  there  was  a  total  gain  in  membership  of  nearly  30  per 
cent.  There  were  now  1,500  stockholders  and  10,109  sharing  the  bene- 
fits of  the  library  and  reading  room.  The  library  now  numbered  81,000 
volumes,  and  the  year's  record  showed  a  delivery  of  178,000  vohioieSj 
to  its  readers. 

During  the  last  nine  years  the  association  has  advanced  in  wealth  and 
power  for  good  beyond  any  period  in  its  fifty-four  years.     The  officers 
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of  tlii'  library  and  the  tnistoos  of  Clinton  Hall  have  specially  stmglit  to 
combine  the  Unowlctl.ue  and  experience  of  forty-five  years'  administration 
here  with  that  of  the  best  poi)alar  libraries  at  home  and  abroad.  Tiiey 
have  songht  to  prove  what  is  best  in  the  daily  record  of  delivery,  in  classi- 
fying and  arranging  the  books  upon  the  shelves,  and  the  selectit)ii  of 
books  with  special  reference  to  the  future  needs  of  the  library. 

The  reailingroom  now  contains  the  best  American  and  foreign  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  quarterlies,  the  total  number  of  all  being  417. 
Un  the  1st  of  May,  187."),  the  active  and  subscribing  members  of  the 
library  were  8,380,  and  the  total  number  sharing  its  privileges  10,287. 
The  library  contained  upward  of  100,000  volumes.  The. number  of  vol' 
uau\s  circulated  and  read  during  the  last  year  was  203,000,  and  7,332 
were  used  as  reference.  A  bindery  is  connected  with  the  library,  and 
thus  a  large  saving  is  effected  every  year.  A  new  catalogue  is  being 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Peoples,  librariau. 

The  r>Iercantile  Library  holds  the  fourth  place,  as  to  number  of  vol- 
umes on  its  shelves,  among  American  public  libraries.  Its  property, 
real  and  personal,  is  about  8300,000  in  value.  Within  its  rooms  it  has 
gathered  seven  pieces  of  costly  statuary,  twenty  portraits  and  paintings, 
and  thirty  engravings,  all  the  gifts  of  its  friends. 

ASTOR  LIBRARY. 

The  Astor  Library  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  legislature  January 
IS,  1*^49. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  a  native  of  Germany,  but  during  most  of  his  busi- 
ness life  a  resident  of  Xew  York,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  March 
29,  1848,  by  his  will  devoted  the  sum  of  $400,000  to  the  foundation 
and  perpetual  support  of  a  library  for  the  free  use  of  the  public.  The 
management  of  this  fund  and  of  the  library  was  committed  by  the 
will  to  ten  trustees:  Washington  Irving,  William  B.  Astor,  Daniel  Lord, 
James  G.  King,  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  Fitz-Greeue  Ilalleck,  Henry  Bre- 
voort,  Samuel  B.  Buggies,  Samuel  Ward,  and  Charles  Astor  Bristed, 
stndex  officiis  the  ma^or  and  the  chancellor  of  the  State.  He  devoted 
$75,000  to  the  erection  of  a  building ;  $  120,000  to  the  purchase  of  books 
and  furnishing  it  ;  and  the  investment  of  the  residue,  $205,000,  as  a 
fund  to  purchase  the  site  and  for  the  maintenance,  increase,  and  care 
of  the  library. 

Tlie  site  selected  was  a  lot  G5  by  120  feet  on  the  east  side  of  Lafayette 
Place,  costing  $25,000,  leaving  $180,000,  the  annual  income  of  which  is 
to  be  exclusively  a[)plied  to  the  current  expenses  and  increase  of  the 
library. 

The  tirst  meeting  of  the  board  after  Mr.  Astor's  death  was  held  ]May 
20,  1849,  but  it  was  legally  organized  under  the  act  February  14,  1849, 
when  Washington  Irving  was  chosen  president,  and  Samuel  B.  Ruggles 
secretary.  Dr.  Josei)h  G.  Cogswell  was  appointed  superintendent,  and 
the  success  and  value  of  the  library  have  been  largely  due  to  the  wis- 
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dom  of  tbis  selection.  A  mau  could  scarcely  have  been  found  so  emi- 
nently fitted,  both  by  his  taste  and  his  exact  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  books,  for  this  responsible  trust.  The  entire  period  of  nearly  five 
years,  from  184i)  to  the  opening  of  the  library  to  the  public,  January  9, 
1854,  was  spent  by  this  learned  and  indomitable  student  in  diligent 
labor  in  the  libraries  and  book  marts  of  Europe,  or  in  his  own  study  and 
library,  where  his  invoices  were  verified,  and  the  books  arranged  and 
classified  on  shelves  in  a  house  temporarily  occupied  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Cogswell  spent  the  winter  of  185:4  in  Europe.     The  result  of  this 
visit  was   au   addition  of   25,000  volumes,  including  a   mathematical 
.library  of  3,000  volumes  bought  in  Berlin,  and  one  of  5,000  volumes, 
philosophical  and  miscellaneous,  procured  in  Florence. 

The  aggregate  expenditure  at  this  period  had  been  about  $100,000  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  whole  number  of  volumes  then  in  the  library 
was  80,000. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  library  was  laid  on  the  14th  of  March,  1850,  and 
the  building  finished  in  1853.  It  is  a  plain  structure  of  brick,  raised  upon 
a  lower  story  of  rustic  ashler  browustone.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
the  Byzantine.  The  main  library  room  is  on  the  second  floor,  and  is 
100  feet  in  depth  by  64  in  width,  and  50  feet  in  height.  A  broad  sky- 
light extending  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  room,  with  a  row  of  large, 
curved  panes  of  glass  on  each  side  and  a  double  sash  spreading  hori- 
zontally across  the  centre,  pours  in  a  flood  of  soft  light  from  above,  which, 
with  ten  broad  windows  in  front  and  eight  in  the  rear,  gives  an  exceed- 
ingly cheerful  aspect  to  the  library.  By  an  economical  arrangement  of 
shelves  and  alcoves,  the  library  affords  space  for  100,000  volumes. 
Up  to  1854  the  whole  department  of  bibliography,  containing  over  5,000 
volumes,  and  including  many  rare  and  costly  works,  was  the  gift  of  Dr. 
Cogswell. 

Few  scholars  or  bibliographers  of  any  period  have  had  a  broader, 
clearer  idea  of  what  is  necessary  to  form  a  great  foundation  library 
suited  to  the  wants  of  scholars,  investigators,  and  scientists,  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  exact  knowledge  in  all  the  arts.  His  idea  cannot  bo  better 
stated  than  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  his  own  reports.    He  said : 

There  are  but  few  general  libraries  in  tbis  country  wliicli  bave  been  foriued  upon  a 
system;  .  .  .  one  tbat  would  enable  tbe  scientitic  inciuirer  to  track  tbe  progress  of 
knowledge  and  discovery  to  its  last  step ;  to  furnish  to  tbe  niecbanic  arts  and  practical  i 
industry  iu  general,  tiie  help  and  guidance  required  from  books;  to  make  the  artist 
familiar  with  the  iiistory,  character,  and  style  of  the  great  masters  of  bis  art;  to 
call  up  to  the  student  the  past,  in  all  the  wide  range  of  imagination  and  thought, 
aud  to  provide  the  best  and  healthiest  intellectual  food  for  the  minds  of  all  ages.'  If 
this  is  the  character  of  the  Astor  Library,  it  is  such  au  one  as  the  founder  intended  to 
establish. 

The  design  was  to  make  this  library  a  general  and  not  a  special  one, 
and  Dr.  Cogswell  labored  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  books  aud  great 
aud  persistent  assiduity  to  make  every  department  complete.  His 
system  of  classification  was  that  of  Brunet.     The  perpetual  catalogue 
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of  tliQ  Astor  Library,  as  J)r.  Cof^swcll  termed  it,  lie  had  at  this  time 
completed ;  that  is,  one  so  arranged  as  never  to  require  any  change, 
except  that  of  being  enlarged  as  the  library  increases.  He  proposed  to 
the  trustees  that  a  classilied  catalogue  be  printed  at  periods  as  each 
department  advanced  towards  its  completion. 

A  better  idea  may  be  given  of  the  great  value  of  this  library  and 
what  it  contained,  by  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  comparatively  full  report 
of  Washington  Irving,  matle  at  the  date  of  its  opening  with  80,01)0  vol- 
umes. 

Tlieolofiy. — The  department  of  theology  comprised  the  best  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures;  the  Walton  Polyglott;  various  edi- 
tions of  the  Vulgate ;  numerous  versions  of  tiie  wliole  Bible  aiul  parts  in 
the  principal  languages  of  Europe  and  the  East;  the  Fathers  in  full,  with 
most  of  the  Benedictine  editions;  Bibliotheca  Maxima  of  Despont ; 
Cotelerius's  Patres  Apostolici ;  the  most  important  works  on  the  councils, 
and  Colet's  edition  of  I/Abbe,  in  29  volumes;  Concilia  Maxima,  37  vol- 
umes folio;  quite  fnll  collections  in  scholastic  and  polemic  theology;  all 
the  early  and  recent  English  divines. 

Jurisprudence. — The  department  of  jiiris[)rndence  included  a  good 
collection  on  civil  law,  many  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  ;  commentaries 
on  it;  the  codes  of  Scandinavia,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  during  the 
Middle  Ages;  inrisi)rndence  as  now  practiced  in  Italy,  Portugal,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Sweden  ;  the  most  important  works  ou  the  laws  of 
Spain,  with  digests  and  commentaries  on  the  Mussulman,  Hindoo,  Gentoo, 
and  Cliinese  laws  ;  collections  on  French  law,  from  the  ordinances  of  the 
kings  down  to  tiie  volumes  of  the  Journal  du  Palais,  and  selections  from 
the  English  common  law,  made  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  iu 
the  country. 

Sciences  and  arts. —  The  department  of  natural  sciences  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  best  furnished  in  the  library,  and  very  costly :  Palmarum 
Genera  et  Species,  by  Martins;  Wallich's  Plantte  Asiaticai  Rariores; 
Roxburgh's  Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Coromaudel ;  complete  set  of  Gould's 
Birds  of  Europe,  Australia,  the  Eimalayas;  Audubou's  Birdsof  America  ; 
Sibthorp's  Flora  Gmeca,  and  hundreds  of  like  character,  nearly  5,000 
volnmes. 

.  Chemistry  and  physics. —  All  the  publications  of  the  j)rincipal  societies 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  also,  of  the  United 
States.  The  object  was  to  provide  a  comi)Iete  bibliitlieqne  iiidnstrielle; 
/.  €.,  books  for  the  special  beneiit  of  practical  industry.  These  then  num- 
bered nearly  5,000. 

jMathematics.  —  It  was  rich  both  in  pnre  and  applied  mathematics.  It 
drew  largely  upon  the  libraries  of  Halley,  Legendie,  Jacobi,  ami  the 
two  Heiligenstadts  of  Berlin.  A  competent  judge,  resident  of  Ber- 
lin, considered  it  more  complete  than  that  of  the  Royal  Library  there. 
At  any  rate,  it  may  be  ranked  with  the  first  abroael.     Besides  all  the 
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works  of  Ealer  and  Gauss,  aud  all  the  mathematical  journals,  it  has  all 
the  works  of  ^Newton,  Leibnitz,  the  Bernoallis,  Laplace,  Delambre, 
Lacroix,  Legeudre,  Lagrange,  Jacobi,  and  a  large  collection  of  astro- 
nomical observations  and  many  rare  papers  not  easily  found. 

The  fine  arts.  —  Xo  part  of  the  library  cost  so  much  money.  In  the 
four  branches  of  the  fine  arts  proper,  including  archteology,  there  are 
2,500  volumes,  the  first  50  of  which  cost  nearly  $3,000,  all  large  folios 
bound  in  red  morocco.  Among  the  works  in  this  department  are  Pira- 
uesi's  Antiquities,  21  volumes;  Musee  fran9ais,  4  volumes,  and  Musee 
royal,  2  volumes;  Raphael's  Loggie  del  Vaticano,  3  volumes;  Grecian 
Antiquities,  13  volumes  ;  Gruner's  Fresco  Decorations  of  Italy. 

Literature. —  In  this  the  library  is  very  strong.  It  has  grammars  and 
dictionaries  of  one  hundred  and  four  dift'erent  written  languages  and 
dialects,  and  numerous  vocabularies  of  unwritten  ones.  It  has  all  the 
families  and  branches  of  the  European  languages,  and  most  of  those  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  contains  the  best  works  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
and  cuneiform  inscriptions.  It  has  the  best  vocabularies  of  dialects  of 
the  Mexican  and  South  American  Indians,  published  by  the  early  Span- 
ish priests;  the  Seven  Seas,  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Persian 
language  by  the  late  King  of  Oude,  7  volumes  folio.  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  is  well  represented.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  edi- 
tions of  Homer  —  one  the  princeps  of  1488;  as  many  as  six  each  of 
the  Greek  tragedians,  of  Pindar,  of  Demosthenes,  Herodotus,  Thucyd- 
ides,  and  others.  In  Latin  there  are  twelve  editions  each  of  Virgil  and 
Horace;  six  each  of  Ovid,  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Pliny.  In  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Italian,  and  French  literature,  there  are  more  than  3,000  volumes- 
There  are  more  than  3,000  volumes  of  German  belles-lettres  of  this 
century.  In  Dutch  literature  are  nearly  200  volumes,  among  them  the 
complete  works  of  the  immortal  Cats. 

The  historical  department,  last  in  the  order  of  classification,  consti- 
tuted at  least  a  fourth  part  of  the  library. 

The  library  possesses  a  complete  collection  of  English  parliamentary 
journals,  debates,  and  reports — over  2,000  volumes.  These  and  other 
similar  European  documents  make  nearly  3,000  volumes.  The  American 
public  documents  of  Congress  and  the  States  are  still  more  complete. 

The  South  Library  was  opened  in  1854.  In  October,  1855,  Mr.  William- 
B.  Astor  presented  to  the  board  of  trustees  a  deed  of  the  land,  80  by 
120  feet,  adjoining  the  edifice  already  completed,  aud  signified  his  inten- 
tion to  erect  thereon  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  building  completed. 
This  new  North  Library  was  similar  in  size  and  architecture  to  the  South  j 
Library,  aud  was  completed  and  opened  September  1,  1859.  The  books 
were  so  far  changed  as  to  devote  the  entire  South  or  first  library  exclu- 
sively to  science  and  the  industrial  arts;  the  North  or  new  library,  to 
history  and  literature.  This  last  department,  when  fully  arranged, 
embraced  GO.OOO  volumes  of  the  110,000  volumes  then  in  the  whole 
library.  This  new  building  being  05  by  120  feet  left  a  space  of  15  feet 
on  the  easterly  side  of  tlie  lot  for  light  and  ventilation. 
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Dr.  Con;s\vcll,  M'ho  liiul  alicady  shown  f^rcat  ability  in  liis  prclitiii- 
nary  imU'x  of  books  neoded  for  a  library,  aii<l  cxtraoriliiiary  Judg- 
ment and  economy  in  the  purchase  of  the  collection,  completed  his 
Alpliabetical  (^atalos,ue  in  four  volumes  royal  octavo,  of  2,110  pages, 
iu  1801.  lie  resijjned  the  ofllce  of  superintendent  in  Noxeinber,  which 
was  accepted  on  the  Oth  of  December  of  that  year.  He  liad  been  for 
several  years  in  failing,'  health,  and  resigning,  in  18(34,  his  oflice  as 
trustee  of  the  library,  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  died 
on  the  20th  November,  1871.  Not  long  after  his  retirement  he  was 
enabled  to  complete  the  supplement  and  analytical  index  to  the  cata- 
logue of  the  library.  The  trustees,  in  their  minute  of  his  character  and 
services,  said: 

For  nearly  twenty  years  ho  btis  dovoted  to  this  institution  the  nnreniittins  efforts 
of  a  well  directed  and  spotless  life.  .  .  .  Had  this  last  book  been  prodnccd  by 
a  mature  and  vifjorous  scholar,  at  the  most  robust  period  of  liis  life,  it  would  have 
been  a  remarkable  proof  of  knowledije  and  practical  skill ;  but  as  the  work  of  an 
octogeuaiian  it  was  a  literary  curiosity,  and  the  most  valuable  American  contribution 
to  the  department  to  which  it  belonged. 

Mr.  Francis  Schrojder  was  next  appointed,  and  held  the  office  of 
superintendent  for  nearly  ten  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Edward 
R.  Straznicky,  for  many  years  an  assistant,  who  died  in  February,  1870, 
The  present  superintendent  is  J.  Carson  Brevoort;  tlie  librarian,  F. 
Saunders. 

During  the  twelve  years  since  Dr.  Cogswell's  retirement  as  trustee,  in 
1804,  ihe  library  has  steadily  advanced  in  the  yearly  additions  to  its 
volumes,  in  tiliancial  resources,  and  in  its  admitted  influence  in  widen- 
ing the  area  of  knowledge  and  research.  It  is  made  accessible  to  the 
■whole  community  without  fee  or  ceremony,  except  the  requisite  age.  It 
has  passed,  b^-  free  gift,  out  of  the  hands  of  its  founders  to  those  of 
trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  part  of  the  original  donation  of  8100,000  by  John  Jacob  Astor 
not  expended  in  the  edifice  and  books,  equal  to  $180,000,  has  constantly 
accumulated  its  interest.  The  amount  of  the  total  munificent  additions 
made  by  William  B.  Astor,  in  the  erection  of  the  North  Library,  and  iu 
books  tp  the  value  of  more  than  $00,000,  exceeds  $300,000.  The  entire 
fund  given  by  father  and  son  —  already  invested  and  at  interest  to  sus- 
tain and  increase  the  library  —  now  makes  a  grand  total  of  $773,330, 
while  the  library  has  reached  a,  total  of  l.")2,410  volumes.  The  inesti- 
mable value  of  the  library  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered 
it  contains  no  light  nor  ephemeral  books;  that  its  books  are  for  refer- 
ence and  consultation,  to  be  read  within  its  walls,  and  are,  so  far  as 
practicable,  of  lasting  value. 
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Statement  showing  the  numhcr  of  readers,  and  hooks  consulted,  in  the  Astor  Library  from  the 

year  1860  to  1874. 


Books  read. 


Scientific.      Literary 


1660. 
186ri. 
16G6. 
1867. 
ISfiS. 
18(i9. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872 
1873. 
1874 


533 

896 

437, 
251  I 
085  ] 
742 
422 
428  [ 
660  }• 
939  1 
493  i 


33,  983 
26,  070 
32,  877 
39, 175 

42,  570 

43,  357 
46,513 
58,  595 
55,  657 
57,  755 
66,  086 


Volumes, 
totaL 


59,516 
44,  966 
54,  314 
66,  426 
74,  655 

77,  099 

78,  935 
92,  023 

111,317 
116,694 
127,  579 


Readers  in 

both  de- 
partraents. 


23,  085 
24,941 

31,  343 
32, 299 

32,  634 
30,911 
30,  909 
32,  557 
35,  956 
41,  692 


From  1861  to  18G4  the  details  were  not  preserved. 

The  value  of  the  gift  of  the  late  William  B.  Astor  and  the  personal 
oversight  he  gave  for  twenty  years  to  perfect  a  technological  department, 
embodying  all  branches  of  practical  industry,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Ko  department  of  the  library  is  now  more  complete.  That  it  is  fully 
ai)preciated  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  out  of  0,838  alcove  readers,  within  a 
certain  period,  2,117  were  in  the  department  of  patents. 

The  British  commissioners  of  patents  presented  to  the  library  a  com- 
plete set  of  their  extensive,  costly,  and  valuable  publications,  from  the 
earlier  issues  in  1(317  down.  These,  with  Mr.  Astor's  selections  for  the 
technological  department,  and  other  important  works  donated,  have  the 
Lighest  ])ractical  and  lasting  value. 

At  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  two  only  of  the  original  trustees 
(William  B.  Astor  and  Samuel  B,  Buggies)  remained.  Those  since  ap- 
pointed and  now  acting  are  James  Carson  Brevoort,  Jobn  A.  Dix,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Hamilton  Fish,  Thomas  M.  Markoe,  M.  D.,  William  J.  Hop- 
l)iii,  John  Itomeyn  Brodhead,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  jr.  Washington 
Irving,  i)resident  of  the  board  from  its  organization,  died  in  1860. 
Daniel  Lord,  long  its  able  supporter  and  faithful  treasurer,  died  in 
1868.  Those  who  now  direct  its  affairs  are  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
its  founder  and  of  the  elder  son,  who  so  greatly  added  to  its  imperish- 
able treasures,  to  make  it  a  rich  blessing  both  to  this  metropolis  and  ta 
the  whole  American  public. 

apprentices'  ijbrary. 

Th^s  library  was  founded  in  1820,  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  General 
Society  of  jNIechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  New  York,  organized  in  1785 
and  chartered  in  1702. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  charter  gave  it  power  to  establish  a  school 
for  educating  the  children  of  deceased  members  of  limited  means  and 
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to  ibuiul  a  library  for  apprentices.  This  was  the  ori<;iii  of  tlie  library. 
The  charter  of  1S;>.'5,  and  subsequent  annMidnuMits,  piovided  that  one- 
third  of  the  initiation  fees  should  go  to  a  distinct  fund  for  disseminating 
"  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  "  through  the  medium  of  lectures; 
for  a  seiiarate  fund  for  the  library  and  reading  room  ;  that  the  society 
might  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  the  amount  of  §.j(H),0()().  The 
amendment  of  18C0  confirmed  its  titles  to  real  estate,  and  that  of  1872 
gave  power  to  hold  i)roi)erty  to  the  amount  of  $1,5<'<',<'^>^)' 

The  society  has  five  committees:  library,  literary,  pension,  school, 
aud  finance,  the  yearly  reports  of  which  show  the  extent  of  its  benevo- 
lence and  the  steadily  growing  influence  of  the  school  and  library. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources,  initiation  fees,  rents,  and  interest, 
amounted  in  1875  to  8^0,000,  while  its  expenditures  were  only  $30,000. 
This  annual  saving  has  already  accumulatecl  a  building  fund  of  over 
$47,000.  This  growing  sum  will  soon  be  invested  in  a  spacious  tire-proof 
edifice. 

The  total  value  of  all  the  property  of  the  society,  in  real  estate,  stocks, 
bonds,  library,  and  lurniture,  is  now  estimated  at  S5oO,000. 

The  school  prosi)ered  and  supplied  a  great  need  of  the  time.  But 
after  the  more  extended  organization  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
city,  the  day  school  was  closed  in  1803,  and  the  school  fund  applied  to 
the  growing  want  of  a  practical,  free,  evening  drawing  school  for  the 
apprentices  of  the  city.  It  now  numbers  over  400  pupils,  devoted  to 
freehand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  and  50  or  more  to 
writing  and  bookkeeping,  an<l  is  doing  an  impoi'tant  work. 

From  its  foundation  to  1840,  the  library  was  open  in  the  evening 
only.  Xow  it  opens  at  8  a.  m.  and  closes  at  9  p.  m.  Members  of  the 
society  pay  850  initiation  aud  no  annual  dues.  It  is  free  to  all  ap})ren- 
tices  and  female  operatives,  and  to  all  others  the  terms  are  82  per  an- 
num. In  184G  it  contained  17,000  volumes  and  had  1,C00  readers.  It 
now  contains  53,000  volumes  and  has  over  7,000  readers. 

A  catalogue  was  issued  in  1805,  and  two  supplements  in  1809,  under  an 
alphabetical  list  of  authors,  with  brief  titles.  Mr.  J.  Schwartz,  who  has 
filled  the  post  of  assistant  librarian  and  librarian  for  the  last  thirteen 
years,  found  that  the  alphabetical  system,  in  the  rapid  increase  of  books 
and  readers,  caused  much  confusion  through  the  want  of  numbers  on 
the  covers  of  the  books  to  control  their  jjosition  on.  the  shelves.  Hav- 
ing studied  the  various  systems  of  library  economy,  he  devised  a  new 
system  of  arranging  the  books  in  lS72-'74,  based  upon  the  three  systems, 
alphabetical,  numerical,  and  classified,  as  co-ordinate  parts  of  the  whole, 
these  three  elements  being  combined  in  his  plan  in  an  equal  degree.^ 

The  library  contains  about  1,500  volumes,  in  cyclopa'dias  and  other 
books  of  reference ;  in  natural  science  and  useful  arts,  nearly  4,000;  in 
fine  arts,  poetry,  aud  literature,  4,000;  in   fiction,  15,000;  in  history, 

'A  description  of  Mr.  Schwartz's  plan  will  bo  found  in  Chapter  XXVIII,  p.  657  tt 
seq.,  of  this  report. —  Editors. 
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biography,  voyages,  travels,  and  geography,  10,000 ;  philosophy  and 
theology,  nearly  4,000;  in  juvenile  literature,  4,0D0 ;  and  about  10,000 
duplicates  and  miscellaneous  works  make  up  the  total  of  nearly  53,000 
volumes. 

The  total  circulation  the  last  year  ^vas  nearly  115,000  volumes,  and  of 
this  large  number  only  64  were  unreturued  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  18G2,  the  free  use  of  the  library  was  extended  to  workingwomeu. 
The  result  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  most  gratifying.  During  the 
last  year  2,500  girls  enrolled  their  names  as  readers. 

NEW  YORK  LAW  INSTITUTE. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  creation  of  the  Law  Institute  were  taken  in 
1825.  In  1828  it  was  fully  organized,  and  Chancellor  Kent  elected 
president.  The  nucleus  of  a  law  library  was  formed  by  the  purchase  of 
the  private  collection  of  Robert  Tillotson.  The  voluntary  association 
having  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  a  charter  was 
obtained  in  1830.  The  growth  of  the  library  for  some  years  was  slow ; 
in  1842  it  numbered  but  2,413  volumes;  in  1851,  4,544  volumes;  in 
1855,  6,000  volumes;  and  Justice  Kent  then  said  it  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  in  the  United  States.  In  1842,  a  catalogue  was 
l)repared  by  Vice  Chancellor  L.  H.  Sanford. 

From  1828  to  this  date,  1876,  the  library  has  received  larger  or  smaller 
donations  from  more  than  one  hundred  members,  from  the  commission- 
ers of  public  records  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  law  book  publishers  in 
Europe  and  at  home. 

It  has  become  a  success  in  the  highest  and  broadest  sense,  and  now 
furnishes  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  city  in  legal  treatises,  text  books, 
American  and  foreign  reports,  collections  of  leading  cases  and  trials  — 
resources  of  incalculable  value. 

The  library,  now  the  best  public  law  library  in  the  country,  contains 
20,000  volumes,  comjdete  sets  of  reports  of  courts  of  all  the  States  ;  the 
Federal  courts ;  the  latest  revisions  of  the  statutes;  complete  reports  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Canadian  higher  courts;  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  the  statutes  of  all  the  States ;  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
the  session  laws  of  all  the  States;  nearly  all  the  leading  English  and 
American  text  books,  and  treatises;  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
trials;  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  English  and  American  law 
periodicals;  next  to  the  library  at  Washington,  one  of  the  best  col- 
lections of  French  law  in  the  country.  It  has  also  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion on  the  literature  of  the  law,  memoirs  and  biographies. 

LIBRARY   OF   THE   AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

This  library  was  begun  in  1833,  to  promote  the  objects  and  success  of 
an  association  called  the  American  Institute,  which  was  organized  iu 
1829.  It  was  at  first  a  share  library,  of  $25  e-ich.  Subsequently  these 
shares  were  relinquished  for  life  memberships,  or  given  up.     Members 
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only  of  tlie  institute  call  talco  books.  Initiation  tV*es  and  diics,  at  810 
and  8'">  per  annum,  are  paid,  as  iroin  nH'Mil)i'rs  of  the  institute,  and  not 
of  the  library. 

In  ISoO  the  library  numbered  (»,.j()0  volumes,  valued  at  over  -^7,000. 
In  IS.')!)  it  was  removed  to  rooms  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  where  it  still 
remains. 

In  the  forty-seven  years  of  its  history  the  institute  has  held  forty-four 
fairs.  These  have  served  two  important  objects :  (1)  to  supply  an  ample 
revenue  ;  (2)  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  new  inventions,  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  old  principles  to  new  forms  in  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  do- 
mestic implements  and  machinery.  The  transactions  and  awards  of 
these  fairs  make  thirty-two  printed  volumes,  which  have  been  i)ublished 
by  the  State.  The  appropriation  for  this  object  having  been  discon- 
tinued, they  are  no  longer  printed. 

In  the  selection  of  books  careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  institute  in  pursuing  investigations  relating  to  mechanics, 
agriculture,  and  other  special  subjects. 

An  alphabetical  and  analytical  catalogue  was  published  in  1852,  and 
a  supplement  in  1857.  The  analysis  divides  the  library  into  twelve  divis- 
ions. The  principal  ones  are,  science,  art,  belles-lettres,  geography,  voy- 
ages and  travels,  history*,  biography,  law,  transactions,  and  periodicals. 

Under  the  head  Science  in  this  division  of  the  library  are  five 
branches  :  Universal,  mental  and  moral,  political,  exact,  and  natural  ; 
under  that  of  Arts  are  four:  Mathematical,  natural,  fine,  and  miscella- 
neous 

The  subdivisions  under  Universal  Science  are  given  as  eucyclopajdias 
and  dictionaries.  Under  Exact  Science:  Arithmetic,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy;  under  Xatural  Science:  I.  Natural  philosophy  and  chem- 
istry; II.  Natural  history;  III.  Anatomy,  physiology,  medicine  and 
surgery.  Under  the  Mathematical  Arts  are  embraced:  Engineering, 
art  of  war,  and  navigation.     Under  the  Natural  Arts:  Agriculture. 

The  growth  of  the  library  has  been  slow,  but  it  is  strongest  in  these 
divisions  of  science  and  the  arts.  These  branches,  more  than  any 
others,  have  seemed  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  institute.  The  library  now 
contains  10,GOO  volumes.  For  two  years  no  books  have  been  added  ex- 
cept by  donation.  The  object  of  the  institute,  as  expressed  in  the 
charter,  is  to  promote  domestic  industry  in  this  State  and  the  United 
States,  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  art,  etc.  It  has  for  several  years 
directed  its  chief  energies  to  its  Fairs  and  Farmers'  Club. 

THE   AMERICAN   GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  first  effort  to  establish  a  geographical  society  in  New  York  was 
made  by  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  George  Folsom,  and  others,  in  1850, 
but  nothing  was  accomplished  till  October  9, 1851,  when  the  American 
Geographical  Society  was  organized,  and  Henry  Grinnell  elected  presi- 
dent.    It  held  its  first  public  meeting  after  organization  at  the  rooms 
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of  the  Historical  Society  iu  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  It 
was  shortly  thereafter  established  iu  a  room  of  its  owa  iu  that  buikliug, 
whea  it  rapidly  increased  in  members,  began  to  accumulate  a  geograph- 
ical library,  and  to  have  lectures  in  the  chapel  of  the  university  on  geo- 
graphical subjects. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1854,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
New  York  by  the  title  of  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Society,  which  was  afterwards  changed  by  another  act  to  The  American 
Geographical  Society  of  New  York. 

Its  efforts  were  chiefly  applied  to  building  up  a  geographical  library, 
and  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  maps  and  charts  of  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  ultimate  object  was  to  establish  in  the  chief  maritime  city 
of  the  United  States  an  institution  where  accurate  information  might 
be  obtained  respecting  all  parts  of  the  globe.  To  this  for  some  years 
its  efforts  were  mainly  directed.  These  were  greatly  aided  by  the 
, contributions  of  books  and  liberal  donations  of  money  by  many  of  its 
members. 

It  has  now  a  library  of  over  10,000  volumes,  which  is  especially  rich  iu 
works  relating  to  North  and  South  America,  and  is  very  full  in  .res{)ect 
to  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Arctic.  It  comprises  v^&ry  valuable  and  exten- 
sive collections  of  elementary  works,  of  works  of  all  kinds  on  statistics, 
and  of  the  publications  of  the  geographical  societies  of  the  world,  and 
is  the  only  place  in  this  country  where  these  publications  can  be  found 
to  so  great  an  extent.  Its  collection  of  voyages,  travels,  journeys,  and 
explorations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  extensive  and  very  valuable. 

It  has  a  geological  department  quite  full  in  geological  reports  and 
publications  relating  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  has  a  large, 
valuable,  and  connected  series  of  atlases,  from  the  first  atlas  of  Orte- 
lius  down  to  the  present  time,  in  which  all  the  atlases  of  the  great 
cartographers,  Dutch,  German,  French,  and  English,  will  be  found. 

The  library  also  embraces  the  larger  part  of  the  publications  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  different  States  upon 
geographical,  geological,  and  scientific  subjects.  Its  collection  of  charts 
and  maps  is  large,  though  not  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Loudon,  but  its  geographical  library  is  said  to  be 
more  valuable  than  either  the  library  of  the  London  or  Paris  Geograph- 
ical Society,  although  the  library  of  the  London  society  is  larger. 

The  New  York  society  has  now  over  1,800  fellows,  20  honorary  and 
a  large  body  of  corresponding  mertibers  at  home  and  abroad. 

Its  presidents  iu  these  twenty-four  years  have  been  Henry  Grinnell, 
George  Bancroft,  Francis  L.  Hawks,  and  Charles  P.  Daly.  Its  present 
general  secretary  is  Lieut.  James  T.  Gardner,  late  geographer-in-chief 
of  the  Uniced  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Terri- 
tories, and  of  Clarence  King's  Survey  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel. 

The  report  of  the  society  to  the  legislature  is  reproduced  iu  the  form 
of  an  annual  publication. 
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Cliark's  1*.  Duly  has  boon  president  since  ISGl.  He  has  deliv^ered  in 
this  period  a  series  of  anniversary  addresses,  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
society  and  the  expUirations-and  discoveries  in  all  parts  of  the  world — 
several  of  thoni  so  oxhaustivo  that  the  series  would  form,  if  published,  a 
valnable  epitome  of  this  important  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  society  has  secured  a  fund  of  over  $30,()()0,  and  hopes  soon  to 
remove  to  an  edifice  of  its  own  with  am[)le  room  for  its  growing  collec- 
tion. 

LIIJKARIES   OF   TKE   COLLEGE   OF   ST.  FRANCIS   XAVIER. 

Thecollegelibrarycontainsaboiit  15,000  books.  It  has  a  good  collection 
of  Bibles  in  original  texts  and  approved  versions;  also,  commentaries,  dic- 
tionaries, and  concordances  of  the  Bible;  a  full  collection  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers,  and  a  good  representation  of  standard  works  in  the- 
ology, expgetical,  dogmatic,  and  polemical.  It  contains  the  BoUandist 
collection  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  comi)Iete  in  GO  folio  volumes,  from 
St.  Peter,  about  the  j'ear  50,  down  to  the  last  saint  canouizLHl. 

In  patrology,  ic  has  of  I'Abbe  Migue's  edition  of  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  220  or  more  volumes,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  from  Tertullian,  in 
the  second  century,  down  to  the  thirteenth,  the  time  of  Innocent  III. 
This  collection  is  very  nearly  full  in  tlie  faculty  library,  the  original 
design  of  Migne  being  to  issue  200  volumes  of  the  Latin  Fathers  and 
100  of  the  Greek.  It  is  very  well  represented  in  ancient  and  modern 
■  history,  and  quite  full  in  ecclesiastical.  It  has  a  good  collection  in  the 
several  branches  of  science.  It  is  also  fairly  represented  in  works  on 
juris[irudence,  canon,  common,  and  statute  law.  It  is  fairly  represented 
in  geography,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  travels  ;  and  has  a  very  good 
collection  in  literature  and  philology.  This  library  has  been  selected 
with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  faculty  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  instruction. 

The  library  of  the  college  students  contains  nearly  0,000  volumes  of 
well  selected  books.  It  is  very  conveniently  arranged  for  active  use. 
The  volumes  are  grouped  upon  the  shelves  according  to  size  and  sub- 
jects, on  a  plan  similar  in  its  general  features  to  that  of  the  Apprentices' 
Library  of  New  York.  The  perfect  system  in  the  minor  details  of  the 
shelf  arrangement  of  that  library  is  not  carried  out.  The  five  general 
heads  under  which  this  library  is  arranged  are:  Religion,  under 
shelf  sections,  represented  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A  to  G  ; 
literature,  from  H  to  M  ;  history  and  biography,  from  X  to  S ;  fiction, 
from  T  to  Z;  science  and  travels,  from  A  A  to  GG. 

The  Xavier  Union  is  a  literary  social  club  —  comprising  students, 
alumni,  and  Catholic  young  men  of  the  city  —  which  has  a  select  library 
of  about  5,000  volumes. 

NEW   YORK  ACADEMY   OF   ^lEDICINE. 

This  academy  was  instituted  in  1840  and  incorporated  in  1S5L 

The  objects  of  the  academy  are,  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  med- 
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icine,  tbe  advancemeut  of  the  cliaracter  and  honor  of  the  profession, 
the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical  education,  and  the  promotion 
of  the  public  health. 

The  members  comprise  four  classes,  resident,  non-resident,  corre- 
spoudinj?,  and  honorary  fellows;  the  corresponding  fellows  limited  to 
one  hundred;  the  honorary,  who  must  be  distinguished  in  the  pro- 
fession, to  fifty.  The  terms  of  membership  are  $5  initiation  and  810 
annual  dues.    The  meetings  are  lield  semi-monthly. 

The  committee  on  medical  education  have  cognizance  of  the  system 
of  medical  instruction,  private  and  public,  in  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York.  They  recommend  all  improvements  in  office  training  and  exami- 
nations ;  text  books ;  reading  in  practical  studies  proper  for  the  student; 
public  courses,  practical  and  theoretical,  for  the  colleges  and  hospitals, 
and  make  such  suggestions  as  seem  necessary  to  render  the  system 
of  medical  education  thorough  and  efficient. 

Since  instituted,  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  academy  has  gathered  a 
library  of  about  3,000  volumes.  It  embraces  many  rare  and  standard 
works  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  allied  sciences.  Its  notable  specialty 
is  in  complete  files  of  American  medical  periodicals,  medical  transac- 
tions of  State  societies,  files  of  hospital  reports,  and  medical  journals  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

The  members  number  325.  The  annual  income  approximates  to 
$4,000,  chiefly  from  dues. 

LIBRARY   OF   THE   YOUNG  MEN'S   CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  London  association  of  young  men  as  a  Christian  body  was 
formed  in  1844:,  and  the  first  on  this  continent,  after  the  London  plan, 
was  at  Montreal,  in  1851.  The  first  formed  in  the  United  States  was  in 
the  same  year,  at  Boston,  Mass.  In  the  following  year,  1852,  associations 
were  formed  at  ISTew  York,  Buffalo,  and  Washington.  The  first  conven- 
tion of  associations  in  America  was  held  at  Buffalo,  in  1854,  and  so 
popular  was  this  method  of  organization  for  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment, and  so  fruitful  in  good  results  that  in  18G()-'01,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  there  were  about  200  associations  in  the  United 
States.  Many  suspended  work  during  the  war,  and  some  were  dis- 
banded, so  that  the  total  number  then  existing  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty. 

The  New  York  Association,  formed  in  1852,  occupied  leased  rooms  in 
several  parts  of  the  city  till  1809,  when  the  edifice  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied, at  the  southwest  corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Fourth  avenue, 
was  completed,  at  a  cost,  for  land  and  building,  of  $500,000. 

The  library  was  founded  in  1852,  and  when  opened  in  the  new 
buildingj  in  April,  1870,  numbered  only  2,000  volumes.  It  now  num- 
bers 1(»,552  volumes,  and  is  valued  at  $20,000.  Of  the  books, 
about  25  per  cent,  are  fiction,  all  very  carefuUy  selected.  History, 
biography,  and  literature  form  32  per  cent. ;  science,  about  14  ;  poetry, 
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Uiie  arts,  tr.ivels,  ami  cyclopajilias,  about  1!);  and  misiJiUhiiicoiis  works- 
form  tbo  reinaiiiiiig  10  per  ceut.  From  the  foundation,  the  library  com- 
mittee has  never  fostered  a  taste  for  li,i;ht  readin,ij,  but  every  year  sui)- 
plies  the  best  staudartl  works.  A  large  nuuiber  of  these  are  sui)eri()r 
English  editions.  Though  not  numerous,  the  department  of  art  is  ricU 
in  many  choice  works.  One  work  specially  worthy  of  notice  is  a  unique 
collection  of  8,000  portraits  engraved  on  copper  in  the  highest  style  of 
that  art,  collected  by  John  Perceval,  earl  of  Egmont,  and  supplemented 
by  John  T.  Graves,  covering  a  period  from  the  first  century  down 
to  1730,  in  So  folio  volumes. 

In  the  year  1875,  17,000  volumes  were  drawn  from  the  library  by 
about  14,000  readers.  The  library  room  and  reading  room,  on  a  sepa- 
rate floor,  comprise  375  magazines,  reviews,  and  newspapers,  and  during, 
the  last  year  over  30,000  persons  were  admitted  to  these  rooms.  The 
librar}'  has  shelf  room  for  20,000  volumes.  It  is  open,  free,  from  8.30  a» 
m.  to  10  p.  m.  daily  to  members  and  to  all  respectable  persons  who  com- 
ply with  its  rules. 

LIIJRARY   OF   THE   COOPER   UNION. 

This  library  forms  a  department  in  the  institution  founded  by  the 
munificence  of  Peter  Cooper  for  free  instruction  in  science  and  art.  It 
is  made  an  auxiliary  to  the  work  of  education,  and,  with  its  extensive 
reading  room,  becomes  a  ministry  of  great  power  also  to  those  outside 
of  the  school,  who  continually  share  in  its  treasures.  It  already  num- 
bers F/,500  volumes.  At  least  6,000  of  these  relate  to  practical  science 
and  art,  including  standard  and  popular  authors.  Its  extensive 
files  of  the  best  foreign  and  American  scientific  periodicals  are 
bound  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  make  an  important  element  in  the 
library.  Among  these  are  the  Franklin  Institute  Journal,  (complete 
series,)  Sillimau's  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  (complete,)  Youman's 
Popular  Science  Mouthly,Yan  Xostraud's  Engineering  Magazine,  London 
Popular  Science  Review,  and  the  A,nuals  of  Chemistry,  both  from  Paris 
and  Berlin.  The  bound  volumes  of  periodicals  in  other  departments, 
literary  and  miscellaneous,  with  the  works  of  fiction,  which  are  of  the 
highest  order,  aggregate  C,000  volumes  more.  History,  biography, 
general  literature,  and  books  of  reference  make  up  the  remainder. 
Among  the  latter  are  a  set  of  the  Patent  Office  reports,  nearly  complete, 
from  1813  to  1870,  making  ISO  volumes.  In  this  class  it  has  the  Edin- 
burgh, Britannica,  Lardner's,  Eee's,  the  American,  Penny,  Tomlinson's, 
and  Chambers's  Cyclopaedias ;  also,  Dunglison's,  Gregory's,  and  Ure's 
dictionaries. 

Of  American  and  foreign  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  it  has  on  file 
192;  of  magazines  and  reviews,  American  and  foreign,  120;  making  a 
total  of  312.  In  1875  over  190,000  books  and  periodicals  were  delivered 
to  the  very  large  totaj  of  000,000  readers  of  both  sexes.  No  books  are 
taken  from  the  library,  and  the  number  of  daily  visitors  ranges  from 
800  to  2,500. 
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The  sixteen  years'  existence  of  the  Cooper  Union,  Avith  its  schools, 
library,  and  readinjj  room,  already  fills  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
history  of  edncation  in  America.  The  common  schools,  semiaaries,  and 
colleges  deal  with  rudiments,  or  a  higher  and  more  exact  discipline,  but 
little  or  not  at  all  with  industrial  and  artisan  skill.  The  Cooper  Union  is 
the  first  and  only  instance  in  American  history  where  a  great  fortune 
has  been  devoted  to  instructing  and  training  the  masses  in  the  elements 
of  science  and  art,  for  the  special  object  of  producing  skilled  labor  in  all 
industrial  pursuits,  and  elevating  and  advancing  those  who  are  taught 
by  bringing  each  branch  of  instruction  as  close  as  i)ossible  to  practical 
life  and  remunerative  labor. 

The  total  amount  esi)ended  in  erecting  the  building  and  in  sustaining       1 
the  ins^titution  down  to  the  present  is  $1,372,840. 

MEDICAL   JOURNAL   ASSOCIATION   OF     THE   CITY   OF   NEW   YORK. 

This  association,  organized  in  1SG4,  is  designed  to  furnish  immediate 
access  to  all  the  current  medical  literature  in  the  department  of  medi- 
cal journals  and  monographs.  The  prominent  American,  English, 
French,  and  German  journals  are  taken.  During  the  winter,  regular 
Friday  evening  re-unions  are  held,  at  which  digests  of  all  new  and  im- 
portant matter  appearing  in  the  medical  journals,  as  well  as  other  mat- 
ters of  professional  interest,  are  presented  and  discussed.  The  library 
contains  about  3,500  volumes,  mostly  of  these  journals,  gathered  in  the 
eleven  years  since  the  association  was  formed,  and  some  hundreds  of 
volumes  of  special  monographs. 

The  membership  numbers  350,  comprising  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
good  standing. 

Terms  are  $10  per  annum.  The  reading  room  is  in  the  building  of 
the  New  York  Academy,  12  West  Thirty-first  street,  where  the  re-unions 
are  also  held. 

The  income  is  about  $3,500  a  year,  devoted  to  these  iDublic  journals 
and  current  expenses. 

LIBRARY   OF   THE  BAR   ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  organized  -in  1870  to  supply  a  Avant  which  the 
Law  Institute  could  not  meet.  That  institution,  first  established  to  ad- 
vance the  fellowship  and  social  culture  of  the  legal  profession,  had 
existed  above  Ibrty  years.  For  a  time  in  its  early  history  it  admirably 
served  this  purpose;  but  at  length  the  means  and  strength  of  the  insti- 
tute were  wholly  directed  to  creating  a  large  and  valuable  law  library 
for  the  consultation  and  use  of  its  members. 

At  the  time  of  this  movement  in  1870,  two  imperative  needs  were  felt 
by  the  older  members  of  the  bar.  The  first  was  an  uptown  library, 
Avhere  the  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  the  profession  could  profit- 
ably employ  the  evening  in  the  prei)aration  of  their  causes  for  the  next 
day,  and  where  plans  for  reforming  both  the  administration  of  law  upon 
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the  bench  and  tlie  iibnses  in  [)r;ictice  could  ln'  discussed.  The  niovenieut 
w;is  initiated  by  William  'SI.  Evarts,  Charles  O'Conor,  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
Charles  Tracy,  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  ])rofessioii.  The  act 
of  inc()ri)oration,  passed  A[)ril,  1874,  named  William  'M.  Evarts  president, 
James  W.  Gerard,  Samuel  J.  Tdden,  Joseph  S.  Bosworth,  John  Slosson, 
and  Edward  S.  Van  Winkle,  vice-presidents,  under  the  title  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  Xew  York. 

The  association  soon  numbered  three  hundred  membei's.  The  initia- 
tion foe  of  -sjO  each  and  the  annual  dues  of  •■<  tU  created  a  fund  of  827,000. 
A  commodious  house  was  purchased  for  843,000,  and  the  hxrger  part  of 
this  fund  applied  to  the  payment  therefor.  In  three  years  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  association  was  extinguished. 

The  foundation  of  the  library  was  laid  by  one  hundred  members  sub- 
scribing 8100  each  in  cash.  The  general  fund  afforded  ample  means  for 
yearly  additions  to  the  library,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  it 
numbered  nearly  nine  thousand  volumes.  The  growth  of  the  association 
to  nearly  seven  hundred  members  and  the  increase  of  the  library-  made 
it  necessary  to  seek  more  commodious  quarters.  A  larger  building,  sit- 
uated on  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  was  bought,  and  the  library  removed 
thither  in  October,  1875. 

The  library,  which  now  contains  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes, embraces  complete  sets  of  the  reports  of  the  courts  of  all  the 
States;  complete  sets  of  the  reports  of  the  Federal  courts,  the  last  revi- 
sions of  the  statutes  of  all  the  States,  a  large  collection  of  the  session 
laws  otrall  the  States,  complete  sets  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Cana- 
dian reports,  the  English  reijorts  going  back  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  a  large  collection  of  text  books  and  treatises  on  law. 

LIBRAKY   OF   THE    COLLEGE   OF   THE   CITY   OF   NE\Y   YORK. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature.  May  7,  1847,  the  board  of  education  of 
New  York  City  was  authorized  to  establish  a  free  academy  for  higher 
education,  the  curriculum  to  approximate  to  the  ordinary  college  course. 
The  privileges  of  the  academy-  were  limited  to  those  who  had  been  pupils 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  city,  and  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
.vears. 

The  academy  building  was  completed  in  January,  1840,  at  a  cost,  for 
land,  edifice,  library,  apparatus,  aud  furniture,  of  890,0t)0.  In  18GG  its 
name  was  changed  by  act  of  legislature,  to  The  College  of  the  City  of 
Xew  York,  with  full  powers  of  a  college  under  the  revised  statutes,  aud 
it  was  made  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents  of  the  university. 
The  board  of  education  are  ex-ofticio  trustees  of  the  college,  and  a  later 
act  makes  the  .president  ex-officio  a  trustee  aud  one  of  the  executive 
committee  in  the  government  and  management  of  the  college. 

The  library  is  valued  at  8130,000.  It  has  a  library  fund  of  835,000;  it 
contains  about  20,0.00  volumes,  besides  about  13,000  textbooks,  which 
are  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  college.  It  is  full  in  scientific  j'our- 
00  E 
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uals,  containing,  it  is  said,  the  only  complete  set  in  Xew  York,  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  French  Academy  of  Saiences.  It  has 
Silliman's  and  many  other  standard  journals.  It  contains  all  the  latest 
authors  in  chemistry,  physics,  natural  history,  mathematics,  and  astron- 
omy. It  is  very  full  in  the  best  anthors  on  the  history  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  nations.  It  comprises  standard  works  on  chronology^ 
archaeology,  and  numismatics.  It  has  full  collections  of  the  best  authors, 
of  French,  Euglish,  and  American  history — original  works  and  reprints. 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  literature,  both  classical  and  the  best 
modern  works,  are  quite  well  represented.  Much  attention  has  of  late 
been  devoted  to  the  classical  department  and  to  comparative  philology. 
There  are  not  only  complete  sets  of  the  Delphi ne  and  Lemaire  editions  of 
the  Latin  classics,  but  the  most  reliable  modern  editions,  both  Euglish 
and  German,  have  been  selected. 

Euglish  literature  is  fully  represented.  Of  works  of  fiction  it  con- 
tains only  the  great  English  novelists.  It  contains  all  the  prominent 
encyclopasdias,  American  and  foreign,  and  several  biographical  diction- 
aries.    The  art  department,  though  not  numerous,  is  quite  select. 

The  object  of  the  library  is  to  place  within  reach,  both  of  professors 
and  students,  the  standard  works  on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
college. 

THE   LENOX  LIBRARY. 

Taking  into  view  the  quiet  and  beautiful  site  of  this  library,  at  one 
of  the  elevated  points  on  Fifth  avenue,  in  front  of  Central  Park,  the 
simple  but  massive  proportions  of  the  edifice,  the  admirable  adapta- 
tion of  the  interior  to  the  pur[)oses  of  so  large  an  institution,  and  the 
unique  character  of  the  collection  to  be  placed  in  it,  the  Lenox  Library, 
founded  by  James  Lenox,  excels,  in  many  respects,  any  other  similar 
foundation  in  America. 

Localitij  and  dimensions. —  It  fronts  on  Fifth  avenue,  and  covers  the 
entire  block  of  200  feet  between  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  streets, 
with  a  depth  of  125  feet.  While  not  designed  upon  any  distinct  order 
of  architecture,  as  the  Doric,  louic,  or  Corinthian,  it  is  simple,  classic, 
and  grand  in  the  mass.  It  is  built  of  white  Lockport  limestone,  or 
marble,  finely'  polished,  and  enibraces  a  central  building  with  two  i)ro- 
ecting  wings,  tlie  object  being  to  secure  all  the  light  possible  for  the 
library  rooms  and  galleries.  The  buildiug  is  192  feet  parallel  to  the  ave- 
nue, and  114  feet  deep,  with  a  front  elevation  of  105  feet.  The  central 
part  of  the  edifice  for  a  space  of  9G  feet  is  set  back  42  feet  from  the  front 
line,  thus  forming  a  courtyard  42  by  9G  feet,  with  a  flight  of  steps  to 
the  front  entrance.  The  main  entrance  from  the  street  is  through  two 
massive  gateways  and  this  court. 

First  story. —  The  principal  entrance  door  opens  into  a  vestibule  24 
by  9G  feet.  This  vestibule,  the  floor  of  which  is  laid  with  white  marble 
tiles,  communicates  at  each  end  with  a  north  and  south  library  room, 
each  30  by  108  feet.     These  rooms  are  24  feet  high,  and  each  has  six 
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alcoves,  or  recesses,  (5  by  l.*4  feet.  The  windows  of  cacli  libraiy  room  are 
10  feet  froui  tlie  Hoor,  to  secure  a  large  amoiuit  of  wall  space.  In  the 
rear  of  the  centre  of  this  spacious  vestibule  are  the  janitor's  oflice,  the 
cloak  and  retiring  rooms,  with  broad  stairways  on  either  side  ascend- 
ing by  two  eavsy  tlights  to  the  second  story.  Half  way  up  is  a  mez/anine 
or  half  story  between  the  library;  rooms,  (which  by  reason  of  their  height 
atibrd  ample  space,)  on  which  is  a  commodious  suite  of  apartments  for 
the  librarian, with  parlor,  dining,  service  rooms,  and  every  convenience. 
This  completes  the  first  story. 

Second  story. — Ascending  to  the  second  story,  two  doors  open  into  the 
principal  art  gallery,  which  is  directly  over  and  of  the  same  size  —  24  by 
90  feet  —  as  the  vestibule  below.  Three  large  windows  open  on  the  bal- 
cony and  the  court,  looking  on  Central  Park.  The  sides  of  the  room  are 
divided  by  live  arcades  resting  on  piers,  which  are  decorated  with  niches. 
The  walls  are  finished  in  oak  to  the  height  of  these  niches.  At  both 
ends  of  this  gallery,  north  and  south,  are  library  rooms,  30  by  108  feet, 
with  six  alcoves  or  recesses  in  each,  as  on  the  street  floor,  and  like  those 
excei)t  in  height.  These  latter  have  vaulted  ceilings,  -lO  feet  in  the  centre 
and  35  feet  at  the  sides.  A  second  picture  gallery  on  this  floor,  directly 
over  the  librarian's  apartments,  is  40  by  50  feet,  well  lighted  by  large 
sky-lights,  and  tastefully  skirted  with  dark  wainscoting,  which  completes 
the  second  story. 

Third  story. — The  north  stairs  ascend  to  the  third  or  attic  story,  to  a 
third  gallery  for  paintings,  24  by  90  feet,  the  walls  of  which  can  be  used, 
on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  occupied  by  the  windows  and  a  broad 
balcony  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  to  afford  a  bet- 
ter view  of  the  paintings  and  easier  access  to  the  windows,  which  com- 
mand an  extensive  prospect.  On  this  floor  is  the  tank-room,  which  will 
afl'ord  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  entire  building. 

Basement ;  heating  and  ventilation. — The  basement  is  12  feet  in  height 
and  extends  under  the  whole  building ;  is  thoroughly  dry  and  will  be 
used  for  storage  of  books,  for  boiler-room,  with  four  large  boilers,  fire- 
pump,  and  complete  steam  and  water  works.  Great  care  has  been  given 
to  the  heating  by  steam,  and  the  ventilation,  which  work  together  and 
are  so  arranged  that  the  engineer  has  control  of  the  heating  and  venti- 
lation of  the  whole  building  without 'leaving  his  floor.  The  air  in  each 
room  can  be  changed  every  thirty  minutes,  if  necessary,  and  the  libra, 
rian's  office  communicates  by  speaking  tubes  with  the  principal  rooms, 
and  with  the  janitor,  and  engineer,  so  that  he  can  at  all  times  control 
both  heat  and  ventilation. 

Capacity  and  cost. — The  book  presses  or  cases  are  of  iron,  arrauged  in 
two  tiers,  with  galleries,  and  for  convenience  of  access  in  admiuistration, 
staircases  of  iron  have  been  placed  in  two  of  the  recesses  on  each  floor. 
The  four  library  rooms,  if  filled  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity,  will  each 
contain  over  75,00D  volumes,  or  the  four  an  aggregate  of  over  300,000 
velum  es. 

Mr.  Lenox  has  already  formally  given  to  the  library  8335,000  in  cash, 
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and  f)robabl3-  smaller  sains  to  make  the  total  -^lOOjOOO.  Of  this  sum 
and  interest,  after  comi)leting  tlie  building,  there  remain  $212,000  as 
a  permanent  library  fund.  His  gift  of  ten  city  lots  for  the  site  may  be 
estimated,  at  present  depressed  prices  at  $300,000,  making  the  total 
$700,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  costly  collection  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts in  process  of  transfer  and  arraixgenieut  in  the  library. 

Trustees  and  librarian. — The  act  of  incorporation,  passed  January  20, 
1870,  made  the  following  nine  gentlemen  the  first  trustees  of  the  library: 
James  Lenox,  "William  H.  Aspinwall,  Hamilton  Fish,  Eobert  liay,  Al- 
exander Van  Eensselaer,  Daniel  Huntington,  John  Fisher  Sheafe,  James 
Donaldson,  and  Aaron  B.  Belknap.  James  Lenox  was  elected  president 
and  A.  B.  Belknap  secretary.  Six  years  have  been  occupied  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building.  George  H.  Moore,  for  twenty  years  connected 
with  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  has  been  appointed  librarian, 
and  is  arranging  the  collection  for  the  use  of  the  public.  In  its  present 
"shape  the  numerical  extent  of  the  collection  cannot  be  given.  Some  of 
the  prominent  features  which  made  the  private  library  of  the  founder 
exceptionally  rare  and  valuable  can  only  be  referred  to  in  this  brief 
sketch. 

This  private  collection,  not  perhaps  exceeding  15,000  volumes,  has 
been  known  to  scholars  and  bibliopoles  to  be  very  complete  and  costly 
in  certain  departments.  In  the  specialty  of  American  history  and  the 
materials  for  it,  no  private  library  in  America  probably  equals  it.  It 
is  known  to  contain  not  only  all  the  more  valuable  books  on  America 
X)ublished  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth,  but  most  of  the  complete  editions  of  the  more  val- 
uable in  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Italian,  French,  Latin,  and 
English.  In  the  Bibliotheca  Americana  of  Henry  Harrisse  are  enumer- 
ated more  than  150  volumes  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  America, 
its  discovery  and  settlement,  published  within  a  certain  period,  as  iii 
his  collection.  The  Lenox  collection  of  Spanish  manuscripts  relating  to 
America  is  very  large  and  valuable.  The  library  contains  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  editions  of  the  De  Bry  books  in  the  country. 

Ko  public  or  private  library  here  is  so  rich  in  Shaksperean  literature. 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  complete  editions  of  the  various  forms  of 
the  dramatist's  plays,  as  the  first'four  folios,  the  first  quartos,  and  sub- 
sequent issues.  If  not  all,  it  has  most  of  the  twenty  plays  published 
in  Shakspere's  lifetime,  which  are  valued  at  their  weight  in  gold.  It 
is  rich  in  Elizabethan  poetry,  exceeding  most  libraries  in  complete  edi- 
tions of  the  [)oets  of  that  period.  It  is  also  rich  both  in  works  on  the 
fine  arts  and  on  angling.  Another  specialty  is  its  collection  of  Bibles, 
which  is  not  surpassed  in  the  country. 

From  what  is  known  in  general  of  Mr.  Lenox's  method  of  furnishing 
this  corporate  library,  it  is  believed  that  he  will  double  or  treble  his] 
private  collection  with'valuable  w  orks  selected  abroad.    The  public  wait 
patiently  for  these  rare  treasures,  sooner  or  later  to  be  opened  to  scholars 
and  the  reading  community. 
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OTHER   COLLECTIONS. 

Tlie   following:  list   embraces   otlier  public   or  semi-public  libraries 

in  New  York  and  virinity  which  contain  each  1,000  volumes  or  more. 
Further  statistics  of  these  and  minor  collections  will  be  found  in  the 
general  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume. —  Editors. 

Volumes. 

Ainorican  Hiblo  Society.  ..'. 2,400 

Aiiieiican  Eclectic  Library 30,  :?00 

Ascheubni'ilel-Vercin 1,700 

Bloouiiiigilale  Asylum  for  tbu  Insane     1,  000 

Catbolic  Protectory  for  Boys 2,  000 

Century  Club 2,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce 2,  500 

Cbarlier  In.stitute 3,500 

ChiUlren's  Aid  Society  Lodging-houses .' 1,  100 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York 1, 200 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 1, 200 

Columbia  College 18,745 

Philolexian  Society 1,  200 

Peithologian  Society 1,000 

School  of  Mines 7,000 

Law  School 4,  500 

Botanical  Library ^ 1,  145 

Court  of  Common  Pleas 1,  000 

Department  General  Recruiting  Service 2,  556 

Dr.  Van  Xorman's  Classical  School 2,040 

Fire  Department  Library  and  Lyceum G,  750 

P^ive  Points  House  of  Industry 1,  000 

Gbueral  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  (see  sketch 

in  Theological  Libraries,  Chapter  IV,  pp.  152-1.53) 15,  400 

Grand  Lodge  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  224  Centre  street 1,  500 

Harlem  Library 8,000 

Harmonic  Chtlt ' G,  000 

Home  for  the  Friendless. ., 1,  000 

,  House  of  Refuge 4,  086 

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 2,800 

Ladies'  Five  Points  Mission 1,  400 

Liederkrauz 1,000 

.  Ludlow  Street  Jail ■ 1,,500 

Mauhattan  College '.. 13,000 

Mile.  Rostau's  school ^ 1,000 

Mott  Memorial  Free  Medical  and  Surgical  Library 4,700 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Benedict's  school. 3,000 

Naval  Lyceum 4,250 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society 1,  500 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum 1,500 

Packard's  Business  College 2,  000 

Philharmonic  Society 1,  400 

fresby  teriau  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 6,  000 

Printers'  Library '. 4, 100 

Protestant. Episcopal  Church  Mission  Society  for  Seameu 1,500 

Rutgers  Female  College - 5,  000 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Juvenile  Delinquents .' 4,  010 

Standard  Club 1,000 
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Volumes. 

Sunday  School  Teachers'  Reading  Room  aud  Exchange 2,000 

Supreme  Court,  tirst  departiuent,  tirst  j  ndicial  district 2, 000 

Turnverein li  '''•'>0 

Union  League  Chib 1,500 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  (see  sketch  of  this  library  in  Theological  Libra- 
ries, Chapter  IV,  p.  153) 34,000 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 3, 500 

Law  Department 1, 200 

Yerein  Freundschaft 1,  357 

Washington  Heights  Library -... 2,794 

Woman's  Library 2,  500 

I'ouug  Women's  Christian  Association 4, 000 

YIIL— PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  OF  PHILADELPRCA. 

BY  LLOYD  P.  SMITH, 

Librarian  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

The  idea,  first  carried  out  iu  New  England,  of  free  libraries  supported 
at  municipal  expense,  has  not  yet  penetrated  to  Philadelphia.  All  the 
public  libraries  in  this  city  are  supported  by  the  contributions  of  indi- 
viduals. They  are,  however,  nearly  or  quite  all  accessible,  without 
charge,  to  the  public  for  consultation,  and  from  most  of  them  the  books 
may  be  borrowed  on  payment  of  a  small  sum.  The  remark  recently 
made  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  that  "  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  pub- 
lic and  private  libraries  and  collections  made  available  to  the  scientific 
inquirer  with  the  same  unrestrained  freedom  as  in  the  United  States," 
is  eminently  true  of  the  libraries  of  Philadelphia. 

There  is  no  one  of  them  that  in  itself  approaches  to  completeness  ; 
but  as  several  are  devoted  to  special  subjects,  thus  supplementing  each 
other,  they  together  form  a  group  of  great  value  and  usefulness.  The 
Philadelphia  Library,  including  the  Loganian  collection  under  the  same 
roof,  aud  accessible  to  the  members,  is  rich  in  early  printed  books,  works 
relating  to  America,  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  standard  English  lit- 
erature ;  the  Law  Library  is  a  fine  collection  of  reports,  statutes,  and 
other  legal  works ;  the  Library  of  the  Hospital  aud  that  of  the  College " 
of  Physicians  are  medical  collections  which,  together,  are  of  the  first 
rank;  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  is  very  rich  in 
works  on  natural  history,  and  that  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies ;  the  Mercantile  Library  is  strong  in 
bibliography,  and,  possessing  already  125,000  volumes  well  adapted  to  a 
circulating  library,  it  grows  and  prospers  marvelously;  the  Franklin 
Institute  has  a  complete  set  of  the  American,  British,  and  French 
patent  publications  j  the  University  has  8,000  volumes  on  political  ecou^ 
omy  aud  5,000  on  engineering:  aud  the  Historical  Society  has  an  inval- 
uable treasure  in  the  Penn  Papers,  while  its  collection  of  colonial  and 
revolutionary  manuscripts,  local  histories,  books  relating  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  curiosities,  is  important  aud  rapidly  increasing.    It  will 
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bf  seen  that  these  separate  collections  virtually  .supplement  each  other. 
A  better  idea,  however,  of  the  resources  of  these  various  institutions  will 
be  obtained  by  taking-  them  up  in  turn  and  fjivinga  sketch  of  their  liis*- 
tory  and  present  state.  This  jiaper  will  not  be  without  vahie  if  it 
enables  the  student  to  ascertain  whither  he  should  turn  his  steps  to  find 
books  on  a  particular  subject. 
First  in  point  of  antiquity  is 

THE   LIBRARY   C"0:MPA:^Y. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  institution  was'Jaid  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  induced  a  small  number  of  gentlemen  to  subscribe  one 
hundred  pounds;  the  books  being  .first" keptMn  Kobert  Grace's  house, 
from  which  those  who  in  1731  signed  the  articles  of  association  were 
allowed  to  take  them  to  their, homes  for  perusal. 

Many  particulars  in  regard  to  Eobert  Grace  have  been  brought  to 
light  in  Mrs.  T.  C.  James  s  recent  Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts,  jr.  From 
that  work  we  learn  that  Mr.  Grace  was  born  on  April  25,  1709,  and  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Eobert  Grace  the  elder,  of  Philadelphia,  who  removed 
thither  from  Barbadoes  some  time  before  February,  1707-8.  The 
younger  Grace  seems  to  have  inherited  property  to  a  considerable 
amount,  including  the  residence  afterward  noted  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Philadelphia  Library.  This  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  High  (now 
Market)  street,  below  Second,  at  that  early  date  one  of  the  most  eligible 
portions  of  the  city.  The  town-hall  stood  nearly  opposite,  in  the  centre 
of  che  broad  thoroughfare,  and^was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  provin- 
cial assembly  and  governor's "l^council.  After  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Grace  became  intimate  friends,  the  latter's  residence  was  selected  as 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  famous  Junto,  and  a  room  therein  was  chosen 
as  the  place  of  deposit  for  the^ newly  formed  library.  The  house  itself 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  brick  houses  in  the  city.  An  arched 
carriage-way  opened  in  the  rear  upon  Pewter  Platter  alley,  and  through 
this  the  members  entered,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
Here  the  idea  of  a  public  library  was  conceived  and  carried  out,  and 
here  the  collection  remained  for  ten  years,  until  removed  to  the  upper 
room  of  the  westernmost  office  of  the  State-house. 

By  slow  degrees  new  members  joined  the  company,  and  new  books 
•were  annually  added  by  purchase  and  donation.  Among  the  donors 
the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  numbered,  and  from  them  a 
charter  was  obtained  in  1742. 

The  utility  and  success  of  this  association  caused  the  establishment 
of  other  libraries  :  but  it  soon  appeared  to  be  more  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  literature  th  it  there  should  be  in  Philadelphia  one  large 
rather  than  several  suiall  collections  of  books.  Accordingly,  coalitions 
gradually  took  place,  until,  in  1700-71,  the  Amicable,  the  Association, 
and  the  Union  Compa.iies  were  merged  in  the  Library  ('ompany  of 
Philadelphia. 
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The  library,  which  had  beeu  kept  in  the  State-house  since  174:0,  was 
in  1773  removed  to  the  second  floor  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  where  it  re- 
^uaiued  until  1790,  when  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  site  in  Fifth 
street.  By  the  lapse  of  time  the  present  building-  has  become  some- 
what venerable,  and  its  interior,  though  plain,  is  impressive.  The  late 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  remarks  in  his  Familiar  Letters, 
"Xo  library  I  have  ever  seen,  not  even  the  Bodleian,  has  left  such  traces 
on  my  imagination  as  "the  old  Philadelphia,  which  I  want  to  see  again." 
The  rooms  contain  portraits  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  William 
Penn,  John  Penn,  James  Logan,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Kev.  Samuel  Pres- 
ton, (a  benefactor  of  the  library,  the  portrait  by  West,)  William  Mac- 
kenzie, and  Joseph  Fisher,  (the  former  of  whom  bequeathed  books  and 
the  latter  money  to  the  library,)  Thomas  Parke  and  Zacliariah  Poulson, 
(directors,)  and  others.  Various  relics,  "such  as  William  Penn's  writing 
desk,  a  colossal  bust  of  Minerva,  which  formerly  stood  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair  in  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  a  mask  of 
Washington's  face  from  the  original,  used  for  Houdon's  statue,  a  read- 
ing desk  of  John  Dickinson,  (author  of  The  Farmer's  Letters.)  James 
Logan's  library  table,  and  other  curiosities,  are  calculated  to  interest  the 
visitor." 

Since  its  organization  the  company  has  pursued  a  steady  course  of 
modest  and  unostentatious  usefulness,  its  members  and  property  grad- 
uall}"  increasing  until  the  former  now  number  9G7,  while  the  number  of 
volumes  is  more  than  100,000.  This  includes  11,000,  many  of  them  rare 
and  valuable,  in  the  Loganiau  Library,  founded  by  James  Logan  in  1750, 
and  uow,  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  and  three  descendants  of  the 
fo^mder,  constituting  a  special  trust. 

,  jThe  Loganiau  Library  was  keptfrom  1750  to  1792in  abuildingspecially 
erected  for  it  by  the  founder  at  the  northwest  corn(?r  of  Sixth  and  Walnut 
streets.  It  is  endowed  with  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  acres  of  land 
in  Bucks  County,  originally  leased  by  James  Logan  for  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  years.  The  lease  expired  in  1801,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
the  indenture  the  laud  was  revalued  and  a  new  rent  agreed  upon  for 
the  further  term  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years.  In  1983  another 
revaluation  will  take  place,  and  so  on,  at  the  expiration  of  each  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  j'ears,  for  ever.  The  net  income  of  the  Loganian 
Library  from  this  source  is  about  .$700. 

In  addition,  the  institution  has  $25,000  invested  in  bond  and  mort- 
gage, the  accounts  being  kept  separate  from  those  of  the  Library  Com- 
pany. Persons  using  the  Loganian  Library  make  a  deposit  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  books  borrowed,  but  no  charge  is  made  for  their  use. 

Besides  the  books,  the  Library  Company  has  a  few  thousand  dollars  at 
interest  and  the  income  from  the  Law  Buildings  adjoining  the  library; 
the  total  annual  receipts  being  about  i?  12,000  for  the  Library  Company, 
and  $2,200  for  the  Loganian  Library.  Members  pay  $8  a  year,  and  dispose 
of  their  shares  — the  par  value  of  which  is  $40,  though  they  sell  for  more 
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ill  the  market  —  by  traiisfcr  or  luMinest,  l»nt  the  assent  of  the  directors  is 
necessary  before  new  members  are  admitted.  It  is  not  retiuisite,  how- 
i'ver,  to  be  a  member  of  the  company  to  nse  the  library.  Persons  desir. 
ing  to  consult  the  books  (for  any  useful  purpose)  are  allowed  to  do  so  in 
the  rooms,  and  books  may  be  taken  out  by  subscribers  (at  $12  a  year) 
or  by  leaving  a  dei)Osit  of  double  (heir  value.  In  the  latter  case  a  small 
weekly  charge  is  made  for  their  use,  except  for  Loganian  books,  which 
are  free. 

Eotation  in  ofHice  has  not  yet  invaded  this  venerable  institution.  It 
has  happened  more  than  once  in  its  history  that  directors  have  held 
otlice  for  over  fifty  years,  and  during  the  last  ninety  years  there  have 
been  only  four  librarians  and  five  secretaries.  Since  1750  the  Loganian 
Library  has  had  but  six  librarians. 

During  so  prolonged  an  existence  many  books  of  value  have  naturally 
accumulated.  Some  account  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the 
third  volume  of  the  catalogue,  and  also  in  a  paper  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  March.  18G8.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here  that  the 
dej)artment  of  manuscripts  is  represented  by  examples  in  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Abyssinian,  Siamese,  Burmese,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages; 
that  of  incunabula,  by  specimens  (belonging  to  the  Loganian  Librarj') 
of  the  work  of  the  earliest  printers  iu  Germany,  England,  Venice,  and 
Eome,  respectively  :  that  of  antiquities,  among  others,  by  Lepsius's,  Eo- 
sellini's,  Napoleon's,  Gau's,  and  Vyse's  Egypt;  Botta's  and  Layard's  folio 
plates  of  Xineveh ;  Kingsborough's  and  Lenoir's  Mexico;  the  government 
"svorks  on  Herculaneum  and  on  the  Monuments  of  Paris;  Pirauesi's  and 
Canina's  Bome  and  II  Yaticano,  and  that  invaluable  work,  the  photo, 
graphs  of  the  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum;  while  Spanish  litera- 
ture is  represented  by  an  excellent  collection  made  by  the  late  O.  Kich 
expressly  for  the  Loganian  Librarj'. 

Tha  strength  of  the  two  libraries,  however,  so  far  as  rare  books  are 
concerned,  lies  in  the  department  of  works  on  America,  which  includes? 
for  a  single  item,  complete  sets  of  many  Philadelphia  newspapers,  form- 
ing continuous  files  from  the  first  number  of  the  first  paper  published 
in  this  city  (1719)  to  the  present  time.  The  library  possesses  also  Du 
Simitiere's  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  broadsides  relating  to 
the  Kevolution,  a  complete  set  of  congressional  and  of  Pennsylvania 
State  documents,  and  nearly  everything  relating  to  Philadelphia,  in- 
cluding all  the  important  maps  from  1G82  to  the  present  time. 

A  classified  catalogue,  made  by  the  late  George  Campbell,  librarian 
from  180G  to  1829,  was  published  in  1835,  and  a  supplement,  also  com 
piled  by  him,  together  with  a  copious  general  alphabetical  index  by  the 
present  librarian  in  1855.  The  wliole  is  contained  in  three  volumes  of 
2,100  pages,  and  it  has  been  pronounced  by  an  ex[)ert.  Dr.  S.  A.  Allibone» 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best  printed  catalogue  known  to  him.  The  ad- 
vantages of  a  catalogue  raisonne  are  so  evident  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  particularize  them.     In  a  small  library  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
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books  ou  the  same  subject  together  on  the  shelves.  In  a  large  library 
it  is  of  advantage  to  the  student  to  have  the  titles  themselves  classified. 
The  arrangement  adopted  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library  is  fivefold,  the  classes  being,  respectively:  Eeligion,  jurispru- 
dence, science  and  arts,  belles-lettres,  and  history,  each  class  having 
subdivisions.  It  is  thought  that  the  alphabetical  index,  in  which  every 
important  word  in  each,  title  is  indexed  and  a  reference  made  to  the, 
page  where  the  full  title  is  to  be  found,  gives  the  catalogue  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  alphabetical,  together  with  those  of  a  chissed  catalogue. 
The  titles  of  books  added  since  1855  are  written  ou  cards  or,  rather,  slips 
of  paper,  which  are  kept — mainly  after  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
late  Prof.  C.  C.  Jewett  to  the  librarians'  convention  of  1853  —  in  alpha- 
betical order.  They  occupy  thirty-two  drawers,  the  cross  references 
being  copious.  Pamphlets  are  bound  in  volumes,  with  some  reference* 
to  keeping  those  ou  the  same  subject  together,  aful  each  pamphlet  is 
catalogued  as  fully  as  a  book,  a  figure  being  added  after  the  number 
and  size  of  the  volume  to  designate  its  relative  place  therein.  For 
example : 

Potter,  (Aloiizo.)  17137.  0.7.  A  discourse  commemorative  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alouzo 
Potter.     By  William  Bacon  Stevens,  bishop.     Phil.,  1866. 

To  this  title  there  would  be  only  one  cross  reference. 

Stevens,  (Bp.  W.  B.)     17137.     0.  7.     .See  Potter  (A.)  for  discourse  by. 

In  the  above  catalogue  slip  the  letter  O.  stands  for  octavo,  and  the 
figure  7  for  the  seventh  pamphlet  in  the  volume,  numbered  17137  on  the 
shelves. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  pamphlet  is  considered  as  a  biog- 
raj)hy  of  Bishop  Potter,  and  the  full  title  is  given  under  his  name  and 
not  under  that  of  the  author.  This  is,  of  course,  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  according  to  which  the  author's  name  is  the  catch  word. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  complete  printed  cotalogue  oH  the 
library  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  but  the  expanse  is  t03  great 
for  the  resources  of  the  institution. 

The  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  is  bj^  sizes,  not  b}'  sub-'  [ 
iects.  When  a  book  is  catalogued  it  takes  one  of  four  sets  of  numbers, 
according  as  it  is  a  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  or  duodecimo.  Its  number 
in  that  set  stands  forever  as  its  shelf  mark,  and  the  books  themselves 
can  be  shifted  ad  libitum  without  altering  the  numbers.  Alcove  A, 
let  us  say,  for  example,  on  the  fioor  contains  Nos.  1  to  4:000  octavo.  In 
course  of  time  the  fioor  cases  having  been  filled,  and  the  older  books  not 
being  so  much  in  demand,  Xos.  1  to  •1000  'may  be  removed  fioni  alcove 
A,  carried  upstairs,  and  placed  anywhere,  there  being  no  shelf  marks 
to  be  altered.  There  is  still  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in 
its  place.  This  plan,  while  not  claimed  to  be  the  best  possible,  is  not 
without  its  advantages.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  pamphlets, 
and  it  gives  the  books  a  neat  and  orderly  appearance  on  the  shelves. 
Certainly  the  larger  the  library  the  fewer  are  the  evils  of  an  absence  of 
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a  classification  by  subjects  on  tlio  shelves.  Neverthele>s,  in  j)ractice,  it 
is  found  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  vary  from  tbe  arnu)gement  by 
sizes  only.  Yov  example,  all  the  handbooks  of  travel  are  placed 
together  on  the  shelves,  and  so  are  the  encsyclopaulias,  the  directories, 
and  certain  books  of  reference  constantly  in  demand  for  consultation  in 
the  rooms;  and  as  regards  the  modern  works  of  fiction  also,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  general  plan  has  been  adopted. 

The  bookcases  are  protected  by  wire  doors,  which  are  kei)t  locked, 
with  the  exception  of  one  case  containing  the  newest  books  of  a  fuiscel- 
laneous  character,  and  another  for  the  latest  works  of  fiction. 

The  necessity  of  a  fireproof  building  for  the  safe  keeping  of  this  valu- 
able library  has  long  been  felt  by  the  directors,  who  started  a  subscrip- 
tion for  that  object  in  1855. 

In  18G4,  the  late  Joseph  Fisher,  bequeathed  $5t,4SS.12  to  this  build- 
ing fund,  which  now  amounts  to  8H)5,()0().  In  18(39,  the  late  Dr.  James 
Ivush  left  his  large  estate,  appraised  at  over  $1,000,000,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  fire-pro3f  building,  to  be  called  the  Ilidgway  Branch  of 
the  Philadelphia  Library.     The  buildiug,^  a  noble  structure  of  granite, 

'The  goveruing  principles  in  the  arrangement  of  this  building  were,  that  special 
rooms  be  provided  in  which  to  arrange  the  books,  as  well  as  separate  reading  rooms 
for  the  public,  and  that  no  books  be  obtained  except  over  the  librarian's  desk,  although 
a  few  books  might  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  public  in  the  main  hall  and  reading 
rooms. 

Generally,  then,  the  building  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  centre,  with  north  and 
south  wings,  the  books  to  be  stored  in  the  north  wing;  the  maia  hall  occupies  the 
centre,  and  the  reading  rooms  are  in  the  south  wing. 

The  maia  hall  is  in  the  form  of  a  cro^s,  the  western  arm  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
entrance  and  vestibule;  the  northern,  next  the  books,  by  the  librarian's  department; 
the  eastern,  by  a  room  for  periodicals;  and  the  southern,  by  the  entrance  to  reading 
rooms,  and  by  the  staircase  to  gallery  of  main  hall,  and  to  the  mem  uial  and  directors' 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  south  wing. 

The  north  wing  measures  32  feet  6  inches  by  71  feet  inside,  and  in  the  centre  is  open 
to  the  ceiling  a  height  of  34  feet,  having  three  tiers  of  galleries,  10  feet  wide,  ou  which 
the  books  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  alcoves.  A  space  of  2")  feet  by  63  feet,  between 
the  north  wing  and  centre,  is  also  available  for  the  storage  of  books,  and  ultimately 
■wall  cases  may  be  put  around  the  gallery  of  the  hall.  The  total  capacity  for  books 
may  be  put  at  400,000  volumes. 

The  south  wing  is  occupied  by  a  general  reading  room  32  feet  G  inches  by  71  feet, 
with  a  20-foot  ceiling.  It  is  lighted  by  three  large  windows  on  each  of  the  west,  south, 
and  east  sides  ;  is  provided  with  two  open  fire  places,  and  has  access  at  either  end  to 
retiring  rooms,  lavatories,  etc.,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

In  the  angles  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building,  not  occupied  by  the  main  hall, 
area  room  for  receiving  and  cataloguing  books,  a  private  room  for  the  librarian,  and  two 
smaller  reading  or  study  rooms.  These  four  rooms  are  each  22  feet  square  and  14  feet 
high,  and  are  well  lighted  by  two  large  windows  each. 

The  length  of  the  arms  of  the  main  hall  are  85  feet  north  and  south,  and  60  feet  east 
and  west,  and  the  width  35  feet.  The  height  to  the  ceiling  is  4i5  feet.  There  is  a  broad 
gallery,  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  a  second  floor  arouml  the  hall,  at  a  height  of  15 
feet  from  the  floor,  from  which  rise  24  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters  which  carry  the 
ceiling.  Light  is  introduced  by  a  Clere-story  arrangement  over  the  interior  cornice, 
CI  E 
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iu  the  Doric  style  of  architecture,  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  by  the 
executor,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Christian  streets,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  finished  iu  187G.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  munificent  intentions 
of  the  testator,  faithfully  carried  out  by  his  executor,  may  result  not 
only  in  a  stately  building  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  city,  but  also  in 
a  library  of  a  size  and  income  worthy  of  the  sixth  city  of  the  civilized 
world. 

THE   AMERICAN    PHILOSOPHICAL    SOCIETY.i 

■This  association  was  started  in  1743  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  This 
great  man,  who  kept  constantly  in  view  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived,  was  well  aware  that  this  object  could  only  be 
attained  by  combined  eftbrts.  Hence  the  number  of  associations  in 
Philadelphia  of  which  he  was  either  the  founder  or  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient promotors.  The  Library  Company  and  the  Philosophical  Society 
appear  to  have  both  grown  out  of  the  celebrated  Junto,  or  debating 
society,  founded  when  Franklin  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  and 
both,  though  always  hampered  by  want  of  means,  have  for  more  than 
a  century  faithfully  pursued  the  course  of  public  usefulness  originally 
planned  for  them. 

The  librarj"  of  the  Philosophical  Society  contains  over  20,000  books, 
largely  scientific  works,  but  including  many  of  historical  value.  In 
1863,  Part  I  of  a  printed  catalogue  was  published,  followed  in  18G6  by 
Part  II.  The  third  and  concluding  part  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 
The  learned  librarian  has  struck  out  an  original  method  of  cataloguing. 
"Eight  i^riucipal  classes  carry  from  the  universal  to  the  special,  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from 
matter  to  mind.     Each  class  begins  with  the  theory  of  the  subject  and 

by  which  means  an  abundant  supply  of  light  is  obtained,  without  leakage  from  rain 
or  snow,  to  which  the  ordinary  level  skylights  are  so  subject. 

Externally,  the  west  fronton  Broad  street  shows  the  arrangements  of  centre  and  wings 
the  former  adorned  with  eight  columns,  and  the  latter  with  four  each.  The  bacii  or 
east  front  is  of  similar  general  design,  but  without  the  columns,  and  the  north  and 
south  wings  show  a  tetrastyle  arrangement  of  pilasters  with  pediment  over.  The 
Grecian  Doric  was  the  style  named  for  the  building  by  the  late  Dr.  Kush,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  general  dimensions  :  Diameter  of  •column  at  base,  5  feet ;  height,  includ- 
ing capital,  3U  feet ;  intercolumniation,  12  feet  3  inches;  height  of  entablature,  12  feet 
3  inches ;  angle  of  pediments,  13°."  The  columns  stand  on  a  basement  8  feet  high,  and 
the  principal  floor  is  one  step  above  this.  A  broad  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  entrance 
in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  total  length  north  and  south  is  220  feet;  east  and 
Avest,  over  portico  and  basement,  J 12  feet ;  and  the  height  from  ground  to  apex  of  cen- 
tral pediments  GO  feet. 

There  is  a  well  lighted  basement  under  the  whole  building,  with  a  ceiling  13  feet 
high,  to  which  there  is  direct  entrance  from  the  back  of  the  building.  It  will  be  heated 
throughout  by  steam,  supplemented  by  open  fires  in  all  the  reading  rooms.  It  is  built 
of  Cape  Ann  and  Quincy  granite,  with  iron  floors,  ceiling,  and  roof,  and  may  be  said  to 
le  fire-proof,  though  the  flooring  and  finish,  for  the  sake  of  comfort,  are  of  wood.  Four 
of  the  sixteen  front  columns  are  now  iu  place,  and  the  structure  will  be  roofed  in  this 
year. 

1  See  Scientific  Libraries,  Chapter  VII,  pp.  183-186,  and  Historical  Societies,  Chapter 
XIII,  pp.  3G3-3G4. 
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follows  witli  its  practice.  Exceptiiiji"  the  first,  which  represents  the 
abstract  coiicei)tioii  of  knowledge  itself  with  its  universal  ai)|)lications, 
.each  class  advances  the  theme  beyond  a  point  at  which  the  class  pre- 
ceding leaves  it."  The  several  classes  are  as  follows:  1.  General 
science.  2.  The  mathematical  sciences.  3.  The  inorganic  sciences. 
4.  The  organic  sciences.  5.  The  historical  sciences.  C.  The  social 
sciences.  7.  The  spiritnal  sciences.  8.  Personal  science.  The  clas- 
sification of  books  being  always  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  serious  objection  to  the  foregoing  arrangement, 
although  it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  better  to  have  placed  what 
Professor  Lesley  calls  the  historical  sciences  last  and  under  the  title 
history,  while  i)ersonal  science,  which  here  means  biography,  might 
properly  have  been  made  a  subdivision  of  history.  This,  however,  is  a 
small  matter.  When  we  come  to  the  arrangement  of  the  titles  under 
each  subdivision,  there  is  perhaps  more  room  for  criticism.  The  com- 
piler makes  the  singular  assertion  that  "  in  consulting  a  catalogue  for 
a  book,  perhaps  the  most  natural  reference  first  made  is  to  the  time  of 
its  appearance," 

THE  MERCANTILE   LIBRARY. 

The  IVEercantile  Library  of  Philadelphia  was  organized  in  1821,  by  a 
small  number  of  energetic  men  of  the  class  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  Its  development,  though  slow  at  first,  has  increased  in  a  con- 
stantly accelerating  ratio  until  it  has  attained  the  highest  rank  among 
self-sustaining  libraries;  for  though  of  late  there  have  been  some  few 
donations  and  bequests,  self-dependence  is  the  essential  basis  of  its  life 
and  strength. 

There  have  been  but  two  occasions  in  its  history  when  any  i>ortion  of 
the  board  have  failed  of  re-election,  the  last  of  which  was  in  18G0,  when, 
after  a  very  warm  contest,  a  sufficient  infusion  of  new  blood  entered  the 
board  to  give  it  the  tone  and  character  which  it  has  since  had. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  new  board  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  the 
library  to  the  widest  possible  extent,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  gen- 
eral idea  it  may  be  stated  as  one  peculiarity  of  this  institution,  distin- 
guishing it  from  all  other  large  collections,  that  the  book^,  which  are 
arranged  by  subjects,  stand  in  open  cases,  just  as  accessible  to  members 
as  their  own  private  libraries.  The  rooms  are  open  305  days  in  the 
year,  and  ordinarily  from  7J  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  Books  are  delivered  at 
the  residences  of  members  on  paymaut  of  the  sum  of  5  cents.  Books 
not  already  in  the  library  are  always  purchased  on  the  application  of 
members,  unless  they  should  be  of  an  immoral  tendency  or  otherwise 
specially  objectionable. 

The  same  policy  has  governed  the  board  in  regard  to  the  general  sup- 
ply of  books,  it  being  considered  advisable  to  purchase  good  books  that 
will  be  read  in  preference  to  good  books  that  will  not  be  read.  For  in- 
stance, scientific  books  adapted  to  popular  reading  are  added  in  much 
greater  proportion    than  similar  books  intelligible  only  to  the  adept  in 
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science,  aud  thus  the  capacity  to  coaipreliend  the  latter  class  of  books 
is  developed  which  iu  a  large  x)roporti  on  of  cases  would  have  lain  dor- 
mant. This  mode  of  educating  has,  it  is  believed,  been  successful  iu  a 
most  gratifying  degree,  for  the  character  of  the  books  most  in  demand 
has  been  steadily  rising  to  a  higher  plane  of  excellence.  At  one  time, 
very  man}'  years  ago,  this  institution  was  looked  to  mainly  for  a  supply 
of  light  reading,  but  the  mere  fact  that  it  now  contains  over  125,000  vol- 
umes 90  per  cent,  of  which  cannot  in  any  proper  sense  come  within  that 
designation,  shows  how  unjust  it  would  be  to  the  collection  itself  and 
to  the  management  to  place  it  among  the  libraries  for  light  reading 
uow. 

In  the  department  of  bibliography  it  may  be  called  strong,  as  it  pos- 
sesses some  4,000  volumes  of  that  class.  To  show  its  growth  in  this 
respect,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1863  there  was  no  class  so  denomi- 
nated, and  had  there  been  it  would  have  contained  but  portions  of  two 
works.  No  copy  of  Lowndes,  Watt,  Brunet,  Peignot,  Panzer,  or  any  of 
the  other  lights  of  the  science  was  to  be  found  on  the  shelves.  Now, 
Jiowever,  in  addition  to  all  these  authors,  it  possesses  every  work  cited 
by  AUiboue  as  an  authority,  nearly  all  those  recommended  by  Guild's 
Librarian's  Man^ial,  and  Home's  Manual  of  Bibliography,  together  with 
a  valuable  collection  of  priced  catalogues,  both  foreign  and  American, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  important  works,  including  all  the  recent 
ones  of  merit.  In  the  department  of  rare  Americana  it  has  made  no 
attempt  at  completeness,  for  the  reason  that  that  department  of  litera- 
ture is  well  cared  for  by  the  Philadelphia  Library  aud  the  Historical 
Society;  besides,  the  mania  existing  on  the  subject  by  private  collect- 
ors has  had  the  effect  of  putting  the  market  price  far  beyond  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  books  on  this  subject. 

The  library  possesses  nearly  every  editiau  of  ths  letters  of  Junius 
and  of  writings  on  the  subject  of  their  authorship  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  it,  including  all  the  known  writings  of  the  various  persons 
to  whom  the  authorship  has  been  attributed. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  name,  individually,  the  many 
rare  and  valuable  works  which  it  possesses ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
Mercantile  Library  has  some  20  or  30  volumes  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century ;  a  long  series  of  Philadelphia  newspapers,  commencing  with  the 
year  1740;  a  great  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  printed  in  Philadel- 
phia and  other  American  towns  in  the  colonial  days;  a  copy  of  Audu- 
bon's Birds  of  America;  a  very  fine  copy,  believed  to  be  the  finest  in 
existence,  of  "V7ilson's  American  Ornithology;  a  copy  of  Peale's  Stone 
Age,  privatel}^  printed  and  exceedingly  valuable;  a  copy  of  the  .first 
Anglo-Saxon  printed  book  ;  a  copy  of  the  first  book  printed  in  Glasgow, 
h\  Bristol,  and  in  some  two  hundred  other  places. 

Its  yearly  income  from  ordinary  sou-rces  is  about  $45,000,  only  $918  of 
which  are  derived  from  endowments,  the  remainder  being  received  from 
the  members.    Its  real  estate  is  worth  about  $250,000,  and  the  indebt- 
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edness  thereon  is  under  840,000.  It  has  a  front  of  9G  feet  on  Tentli  street 
and  adeptli  on  Marble  street  of  301  feet,  the  building  extending  the  en- 
tire length,  and  covering  an  area  very  much  larger  than  any  other  library 
in  America. 

The  reading  rooms  are  supplied  regularly  with  over  503  magazines, 
reviews,  and  newspapers,  re[)resentiiig  every  State  and  Territory  in  our 
own  country  and  the  leading  nations  and  colonies  with  whicli  we  have 
anj-  commercial  intercourse. 

The  terms  of  membership,  including  the  entire  privileges  of  the  insti- 
tution, are  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  stock  at  $10  and  the  payment  of 
an  annual  fee  of  84,  or  a  life  membership  for  840.  Visitors  are  at  all 
times  cheerfully  admitted,  but  to  use  the  rooms  an  introduction  is  needed  ; 
any  member  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  strangers  for  thirty  days 
without  payment  from  either  party. 

No  new  buildings  are  in  contemplation,  as  by  economizing  the  space 
already  possessed  it  is  believed  503,000  volumes  can  find  safe  and  con- 
veniently accessible  lodgment. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  library  at  the 
end  of  each  decennial  period  since  its  foundation  and  at  the  close  of  1874  • 
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The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  is  125,668,  and  the  rate  of 
increase  is  from  1,000  to  1,500  volumes  a  month  exclusive  of  donations. 

There  have  never  been  any  large  gifts  of  books,  the  largest  having 
been  a  recent  contribution  of  some  2,000  volumes  from  James  G.  Barn- 
well, for  many  years  a  member  of  the  board,  to  whom  the  writer  is 
indebted  for  this  sketch  of  the  library.  With  the  exception  of  public 
documents  from  the  Government,  no  other  gift  ever  reached  200  vol- 
umes. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA.' 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  R.  E.  Thompson,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  valuable 
library  of  that  institution. 

The  library  of  the  university,  like  that  of  all  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  dates  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  institution  itself,  which 

'  See  College  Libraries,  Chapter  III,  pp.  llfi-llr'. 
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was  established  as  an  academy  in  174:0,  chartered  as  a  college  in  1755, 
and  as  a  university  in  1778.  The  various  parts  of  the  collection  in  some 
degree  reflect  the  history  of  the  university  itself. 

The  oldest  part  is  made  up  of  gifts  from  the  early  trustees  and  other 
public  spirited  citizens.  Especially,  the  elder  Richard  Peters  gave  very 
liberally,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  autograph  on  a  multitude  of  title 
pages.  Others  bear  the  autograph  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  gifts 
of  Mr.  Peters  are  very  largely  historical  and  theological  works  by  non- 
jurors, but  many  are  standard  works  by  the  older  historians  and  divines. 
Acopy  of  the  Baskerville  Barclay's  Apology ,  presented  by  Barclay's  son, 
and  one  of  the  Baskerville  Virgil,  subscri  bed  for  by  the  university  itself, 
are  in  the  library. 

Dr.  Smith,  the  provost,  visited  England  in  1762,  with  a  view  to  the 
increase  of  the  endowment,  and  his  visit  is  commemorated  b^^  the  pres- 
ence of  the  works  of  many  divines,  historians,  and  men  of  science  then 
living.  But  the  largest  gift  from  abroad  was  that  which  the  ill-fated 
Louis  XYI  sent  at  the  instance  of  General  La  Fayette.  It  consists  of 
French  works  on  the  natural  sciences,  history,  and  classical  antiquities, 
with  the  old  Paris  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  (incomplete.) 

From  the  war  of  independence  down  to  our  own  days  but  few  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  library,  and  those  mostly  by  presents  from 
authors  and  publishers.  Dr.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home  acknowledged 
the  honor  of  his  doctorate  in  divinity  by  a  splendid  uniformly  bound 
edition  of  his  works;  and  Carey,  the  great  Baptist  missionary,  pre- 
sented a  number  of  Oriental  works,  including  his  own  ''Sungskrit" 
Grammar. 

The  first  of  the  great  additions  to  the  library  was  made  by  the  family 
of  the  late  Stephen  Colwell,  who,  in  fulfilment  of  his  own  i^urpose, 
presented  his  collection  of  works  on  social  science  and  political  econ- 
omy, some  8,000  volumes.  This  collection  is  certainly  unique  in  its 
completeness,  at  least  so  far  as  any  in  America  can  be  compared  with 
it.  It  includes  almost  every  important  book,  pamphlet,  or  edition  of 
either  on  the  subject,  that  appeared  down  to  Mr.  Colwell's  death,  in 
1809,  in  Englisli,  French,  or  Italian,  besides  many  in  German  and 
Spanish.  The  collection  of  pamphlets  on  the  theory  of  money  and  the 
practice  of  banking  is  especially  complete,  and  many  of  tiiem  are  not  to 
be  had  at  any  price,  or  to  be  seen  in  any  other  American  collection.  The 
great  French  periodicals,  the  French  and  Italian  collections  of  econo- 
mists, the  French  dictionaries,  encyclopaidias,  with  the  most  important 
blue  books  of  the  English  and  official  reports  of  the  continental  govern- 
ments, are  all  in  their  places. 

This  library  was  given  to  the  university  just  after  the  removal  to 
West  Philadelphia,  and  almost  simultaneously  the  library  of  Professor 
Allen  was  purchased  by  the  joint  act  of  the  trustees  and  the  alumni. 
This  contains  first  of  all  a  large  and  very  carefully  selected  body  of 
authors  in  the  department  of  classical,' especially  of  Greek  philology. 
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The  g:reat  Bibliotheca  of  Uidot,  ami  the  magnificent  Paris  edition  of  the 
Thesaurus  of  Stephanas  may  be  regarded  as  the  stem  of  the  collection, 
around  which  are  gron]»ed  the  finest  editions,  introductions,  pliilological 
helps,  that  English,  (rcrman,  and  French  scholarship  ofiers.  Their  selec- 
tion has  been  the  life-long  task  of  the  university's  revered  professor  of 
Greek,  and  a  labor  of  love  to  him. 

Supplementary  selections  in  the  Allen  Library,  are  (1)  that  of  the 
modern  Latinists,  including  especially  the  Italian  and  Dutch  poets,  with 
some  of  the  patristic  and  mediaeval  authors;  (2)  a  collection  of  biblio- 
graphical works,  catalogues,  and  manuals,  including  nearly  complete 
collections  of  the  works  of  Peignot  and  Nodier,  and,  of  course,  very  fine 
subscription  copies  of  Brunet  and  Graesse;  (3)  the  Shakspere  library, 
including  all  the  finest  editions  and  annotated  translations,  (Delius, 
Schlegel  and  Tieck,  the  Malone  variorum  edition,  etc.,)  with  the  best 
commentaries,  English  and  foreign,  (Ulrici,  Gervinus,  the  Jahrbiicher 
der  deutscheu  Shakespeare-Gesellschaft,  etc.,)  and  works  on  general 
English  philology;  (4)  a  collection  of  works  on  military  subjects,  by  the 
chief  English,  French,  and  German  authorities. 

Besides  this  i^urchase,  the  trustees  also  appropriated  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  (1)  a  sufficient  collection  of  historical  works,  both  native 
and  foreign  ;  (2)  a  collection  of  the  standard  English  poets,  and  of  works 
that  illustrate  and  assist  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  (Grimm's 
Worterbuch  and  the  like,)  and  such  books  as  were  especially  needed  to 
supplement  the  existing  collections  on  related  subjects,  (the  publications 
of  the  Early-English  Text  Society,  and  other  English  philological  works;) 
also  a  collection  of  books  on  metaphysical  and  moral  science,  including 
the  works  of  the  great  German  philosophers  Hegel,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
etc.  A  further  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  library  has  been  made 
by  the  family  of  the  late  Tobias  NVagner,  which  has  given  property  to 
create  a  Wagner  fund  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  8000  for  the  pur- 
chase and  binding  of  books.  Other  recent  gifts:  (1)  A  large  collection 
of  works  on  French,  English,  Scotch,  and  civil  law,  (including  the  great 
French  jurisconsults,  the  French  code,  English  state  trials,  the  Pan- 
dects, etc.,)  from  the  librar}^  of  the  late  Judge  Bouvier,  presented  by 
his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Peterson;  (2)  a  number  of  very  valuable  historical 
works,  chiefly  French  and  Italian,  and  largely  on  the  history  of  art, 
presented  by  Prof.  Alfred  Stille.  Not  yet  complete,  but  not  inferior  to 
any  other  gift  made  to  the  library,  is  the  Kogers  library  of  engineering, 
presented  by  Prof.  Fairman  Rogers  in  memory  of  his  father.  It  will 
consist  of  some  5,000  volumes  on  this  single  topic,  many  of  them  of  a 
highly  costly,  because  voluminous  and  elaborately  illustrated,  class  of 
works.  Of  some  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no.  other  copy  in 
America.  The  library  contains  about  20,000  volumes,  which  are  ac- 
commodated in  a  spacious  and  well  lighted  room  with  shelves  for  about 
30,000  volumes.  Each  of  the  college  societies,  the  Philomathean  and 
Zelosophic.  has  a  library  of  some  value.  Together  they  number  2,326 
volumes. 
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LIBRARY  OF   THE   FOUR    MONTHLY   MEETINGS   OF    FRIENDS. 

This  Quaker  library,  originating  in  a  bequest  made  by  Thomas  Chalk- 
ley,  in  1742,  of  a  small  collection  of  books  to  the  Societ}^  of  Friends,  now 
contains  about  8,000  volumes.  It  is  valuable  as  furnishing  the  most 
comjilete  collection  in  America  of  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Quakers. 
The  library  is  free  to  all  members  of  the  orthodox  branch  of  the  society, 
and  to  others  who  bring  a  satisfactory^  reference. 

PHILADELPHIA  ATHEN^UM. 

The  Athenneum  was  founded  in  1814:  by  about  one  hundred  subscribers 
who  united  to  start  a  reading  room  for  periodicals  and  newspapers.  It 
was  kept  in  the  rooms  belonging  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  in  Fifth 
street,  until  1847,  when  the  present  luxurious  quarters,  on  Sixth  street 
below  Walnut,  were  occupied  by  the  association.  The  reading  rooms 
are  two  large  apartments  in  the  second  story,  one  appropriated  to  books 
and  periodicals  and  the  other  to  newspapers.  Between  the  two  is  a 
smaller  room  devoted  to  chess,  whither  daily  resort  some  of  the  best 
lilayers  in  Philadelphia. 

The  library  contains  about  20,000  volumes,  largely  of  bound  volumes 
of  magazines,  the  current  numbers  of  the  leading  periodicals  being- 
spread  upon  the  tables  for  the  use  of  members.  The  collection  increases 
slowly,  the  income  of  the  institution  of  late  years  having  been  largely 
devoted  to  paying  off  the  indebtedness  on  the  building.  This  has  been 
nearly  accomi)lished,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  Athenreum  are 
good. 

friends'  free  library  and  reading  room,i  (GERMANTOWN.) 

This  library,  situated  in  the  corporate  limits  of  Philadelphia,  had  its 
origin  many  years  ago  in  a  small  collection  of  books  belonging  to  the 
venerable  Friends'  Meeting,  in  Germantown.  It  Avas  thrown  open  to  the 
public  in  18C9  with  a  collection  of  about  2,700  volumes.  This  has  been 
since  increased  to  about  7,000  volumes.  In  1874  a  fine  hall  was  erected 
on  the  meeting  house  property  at  a  cost,  borne  mainly  by  Alfred  Cope, 
of  about  $17,000,  where  it  is  now  open  to  the  public. 

Works  of  fiction  are  excluded  and  the  moral  tone  of  others  assured 
before  placing  them  on  the  shelves.  It  is  not  found  that  many  make  the 
want  of  light  literature  a  reason  for  not  frequenting  tie  libiary.  About 
500  persons  use  the  library,  there  being  a  weekly  average  of  about  270 
visitors,  many  of  whom  make  use  of  the  reading  room.  The  workmen 
from  the  numerous  factories  in  Germantown  resort  freely  to  the  librarj^ 
which  offers  a  counter  attraction  to  the  taverns  of  the  village.  Tho 
library  and  reading  room  are  open  to  all  free  of  cost,  the  institution 
being  kept  up  by  voluntary  contributions. 

library  of  the  college  op  physicians.2 
This  fine  collection  of  medical  and  scientific  works,  founded  in  1789, 

'  See  article  on  Free  Libraries,  Chapter  XVJ,  p.  394. 
-  See  article  on  Medical  Libraries,  Chapter  VI,  p.  174. 
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is  contained  in  a  neat  lire  proof  buiUlinj;  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and 
Locust  streets.  It  numbers  about  11),0()0  volumes,  and  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  volumes  per  annum.  It  is  lieh  in  general  works  of  med- 
ical literature,  and  especially  in  French  and  (Jermau  Journals;  audit 
possesses,  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  George  Ord,  the  best  and  largest 
collection  of  English  and  French  dictionaries  iu  this  country. 

LIBRARY   OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL.^ 

This  collection  was  commenced  in  17G3,  and  now  contains  12,500  vol- 
umes, many  of  which  are  rare.  The  annual  expenditure  for  books  and 
binding  has  averaged  during  the  last  ten  years  $595.19,  the  annual  in- 
crease iu  volumes  being  about  275.  .Books  may  be  borrowed  by  sub- 
scribers, (who  pay  83  a  year,)  or  those  who  acquire  a  life  right,  either  by 
purchase  (828)  or  gift  from  the  managers,  these  beneficiaries  being  chiefly 
formerly  resident  ph^'sicians,  to  whom  it  is  customary, on  leaving,  to  give 
the  use  of  the  library  of  the  hospital.  In  1857  was  published  an  admi- 
rable Catalogue  liaisonne,  prepared  by  Dr.  Emil  Fischer,  with  au  alpha- 
betical index  of  authors. 

"  The  two  great  libraries,"  says  Dr.  Richard  Dunglison,  "  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  and  the  College  of  Physicians,  would,  if  combined, 
form  a  very  remarkable  library  collection,  embracing  works  iu  every  de- 
partment of  medical  literature  and  the  kindred  sciences.  A  comparison 
of  the  library  catalogues  of  the  two  institutions  exhibits  a  surprising  ab- 
sence of  duplication.  If  any  action  looking  to  their  consolidation  should 
ever  take  place,  Philadelphia  would  iiossess  a  magnificent  medical 
library,  far  surpassing  iu  value  and  resources  that  of  any  other  cis- 
Atlantic  city."  It  may  be  added  that  the  Philadelphia  Ilospital  (alms- 
house) contains  a  library  of  about  3,000  volumes,  and  the  nuclei  of  other 
libraries  may  be  found  in  several  of  our  medical  institutions. 

LIBRARY  OF   THE   GERMAN   SOCIETY  CONTRIBUTINa  FOR   THE  RELIEF 
OF  DISTRESSED   GERMANS  IN  THE  STATE   OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  society,  primarily  one  of  benevolence,  was  incorporated  in  1764. 
Its  library,  begun  in  1817,  is  about  equally  divided  between  books  in 
the  German  and  English  languages,  and  contains  10,000  volumes. 
Members  of  the  German  Society,  or  their  widows,  and  "  reading  mem- 
bers," the  latter  paying  $1  a  year,  are  entitled  to  use  the  library  and  to 
take  the  books  home. 

A  separate  collection,  commenced  in  1807,  of  works  on  the  early  col- 
onization of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  German-American  life  iu  general, 
also  of  earl^'  German  pursuits,  is  being  made  by  Dr.  O.  Seideusticker, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  It  is  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
general  library. 

ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES  OF  PHILADELPHIA.^ 

The  formation  of  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 

'  See  article  on  Medical  Libraries,  Chapter  VI,  p.  174. 

*See  article  on  Scientific  Libraries,  Chapter  VII,  p.  185-186. 
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Philadelphia  was  begun  with  the  society  in  March,  1812.  The  first 
books  were  presented  by  the  founders  of  the  institution,  and  its  growth 
is  due  to  the  bounty  of  intelligent  and  benevolent  persons. 

In  1836,  when  a  catalogue  was  printed,  the  library  contained  674  folio, 
1,595  quarto,  3,723  octavo,  and  898  duodecimo  volumes,  in  all  6,890,  and 
435  separate  maps  and  charts.  Of  these  5,232  volumes,  and  most  of  the 
maps  and  charts,  were  presented  by  William  Maclure,  many  of  them  be- 
tween the  years  1816  and  1820,  but  the  majority  of  them  in  1835. 

In  accordance  with  his  verbal  bequest,  Mrs.  Thomas  Say  presented,  in , 
1834,  her  husband's  entomological  library  of  100  volumes. 

In  May,  1845,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wilson  presented  Owen's  His- 
tory of  British  Fossil  Mammalia  and  Birds.  From  that  date  till  De- 
cember, 1849,  he  had  deposited  2,773  volumes,  periodicals,  serials,  and 
pamphlets.  These  were  then  presented  to  the  society  on  condition 
that  their  use  should  be  restricted  to  the  hall  of  the  academy.  From 
that  time  until  Dr.  Wilson's  death,  March  15,  1866,  his  donations  ex- 
ceeded 8,800  volumes  and  pamphlets.  They  included  nearly  all  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  costly  works  on  natural  history  and  scientific  travel 
published  within  that  period,  as  well  as  many  valuable  and  rare  works 
for  which  catalogues  of  second-hand  books  were  carefully  examined. 
He  also  spent  large  sums  on  binding  and  iu  altering  the  academy's 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  books.  In  his  last  will  he  pro- 
vided an  annual  income  of  $300  to  defraj^  the  cost  of  continuation  of 
expensive  serials,  and  an  equal  sum  for  the  salary  of  a  librarian. 

Between  the  years  1850  and  1857  Mr.  Edward  Wilson  presented  4,184 
works.  This  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  rare  pamphlets  and  publi- 
cations of  the  last  century. 

Among  the  valuable  specialties  of  the  library  is  an  extensive  series  of 
periodical  publications  of  scientific  societies  throughout  the  world,  re- 
ceived generally  in  exchange  for  those  of  the  academy.  It  includes  a 
complete  set  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  com- 
menced in  1005,  and  still  continued.  Among  the  admirable  books  are 
the  elephant  folio  edition  of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  a  gift  by 
nine  members  of  the  society ;  a  complete  series  of  the  works  of  John 
Oould  on  birds  and  mammals,  folio  editions,  beautifully  illustrated; 
Elliot's  ornithological  monographs,  including  his  superb  works  on  pheas- 
ants and  birds  of  paradise.  The  work  on  pheasants  is  perhaps  the  most 
elegantly  illustrated  work  on  descriptive  natural  history  ever  iiublished  ; 
the  plates  were  designed  and  drawn  by  Joseph  Wolf,  and  colored  by 
hand  in  the  highest  style  of  art;  Wolt's  Zoological  Sketches,  illustrated; 
Sonniui's  edition  of  Buftbn,  127  volumes;  The  Flora  of  Austria,  five  folio 
volumes,  illustrated  by  the  process  known  as  nature  printing ;  The  Ferns 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  illustrated  in  the  same  manner. 

At  the  close  of  187 L  the  conchological  department  of  the  library  con- 
tained, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  work  on  conchology published 
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lip  to  that  (late.  It  then  miinberetl  807  titles.  The  perfection  of  this 
collection  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  George  W.  Tryon,  jr.,  who  gave 
to  it  the  very  vahiable  library  on  this  subject  which  lie  had  formed. 

Tliere  is  a  valuable  collection  of  illustrated  works  on  lloman,  Greek, 
and  French  antiquities,  among  which  are  all  those  ofPiranesi. 

In  ISGS  the  number  of  volumes  iu  the  library  was  ascertained  to  be 
-1,964.  The  library  now  numbers  about  30,000  volumes  and  35,000 
pamphlets. 

The  books  are  kept  iu  cases  with  glazed  doors,  without  locks.  There 
is  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  each  division  to  be  found  iu  one  of  the 
cases  containing  the  works  named  in  it.  A  general  card  catalogue  has 
been  prepared. 

The  library  is  open  from  10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  daily,  Sundays  excepted, 
and  may  be  consulted  freely  by  any  respectable  person.  It  is  maintained 
exclusively  as  a  library  of  reference. 

Keceutly,  Mr.  I.  V.  Williamson  has  settled  upon  the  institution  $1,500 
a  year,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  scientific  books,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  It  is  believed  that  this  sum  will  be  sufficient  to  procure 
all  the  publications  which  relate  to  the  uatural  sciences  as  they  appear, 
and  maintain  this  in  the  front  rank  of  special  libraries.  Mr.  Williamson 
has  iu  this  gift  conferred  au  inestimable  benefit  on  the  votaries  of  uatu: 
ral  science  in  Philadelphia,  and  fixed  his  name  in  grateful  remembrance 
more  enduringly  than  it  could  be  in  marble  or  bronze,  and  far  more  use- 
fully. 

LAW  ASSOCIATION. 

This  institution,  founded  in  1802,  and  supported  mainly  by  subscrip- 
tion, but  i)artly  by  a  tax  on  certain  writs,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Walnut  streets.  The  library  possesses  complete  sets  of  the 
reports  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those 
of  Great  Britain,  and  its  collection  of  the  pamphlet  or  annual  laws  of 
the  different  States  is  nearly  coijiplete.  In  the  other  departments  it  is 
also  strong.    The  library  numbers  8,500  volumes. 

apprentices'  library. 

This  is  a  free  library,  founded  iu  1820,  and  containing  about  21,000 
Tolumes.  It  is  used  by  2,000  boys  and  girls.  Persons  over  twenty-one 
years  make  a  deposit  of  82.  The  library  increases  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,000  volumes  a  year.     It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

franklin  institute. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1824  for  the  promotion  of  the  me- 
•chanic  arts.  Its  library,  numbering  1G,000  volumes,  contains  complete 
sets  of  the  American,  British,  and  French  patent  publications.  The 
work  which  the  institute  has  done  during  the  past  fifty  years  in  the 
scientific  education  of  mechanics  is  an  important  one,  and  its  future 
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promises  eveu  more  usefulness  than  its  past.  The  society  made  a  profit 
of  about  *jO,000  from  its  last  exhibition,  out  of  which  an  appropriation 
of  85,000  has  already  been  made  for  the  library. 

SOUTHWARK  LIBRARY. 

This  is  a  circulating  library,  supported  by  subscriptions  of  $1  per 
annum.  It  is  in  a  tlourishing  condition,  and  already  contains  over  10,000^ 
volumes. 

HISTORICAL   SOCIETY   OF  PENNSYLVANIA.' 

The  Historical  Society'  of  Pennsylvania  was  organized  Daceaiber  2, 
1824.  It  met  for  nineteen  years  in  the  hall  of  the  Amsrican  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  had  the  use  of  a  small  closet  therein  to  contain  its 
books.  In  the  year  18II,  the  society  removed  to  a  room  in  the  second 
story  of  house  No.  115  (now  2L1)  South  Sixth  street.  Its  collection  then 
amounted  to  about  60  volumes,  in  addition  to  some  boxes  of  public  docu- 
ments received  from  the  Government  at  Washington,  which  had  not  been 
opened,  as  the  society  had  no  place  in  which  to  put  the  books.  Imme- 
diately after  the  removal  the  library  increased  rapidly,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  other  quarters,  which  was  done  by  reating  a  rooai 
in  the  then  new  Athenseum  building,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Adelphi  streets,  in  which  the  books  were  placed  October,  1847.  In 
1849  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  amounted  to  about  1,700.  In 
the  year  1871,  in  view  of  the  growing  demands  for  greater  accommoda- 
tion for  its  library  and  other  collections,  and  for  a  sphere  of  action  suf- 
ficiently enlarged  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  community  that  showed  an  in- 
creased interest  in  its  labors,  the  society  adopted  measures  that  seemed 
to  them  to  be  calculated  to  effect  the  desired  end,  by  removing  the 
following  February  to  their  present  abode,  No.  820  Spruce  street, 
which  they  had  improved  to  better  answer  their  purposes.  In  addition,, 
it  contains  two  fire-proof  rooips  for  the  greater  security  of  the  most 
valued  treasures.  The  library  at  i^resent  contains  about  1G,000  bound 
volumes,  over  30,000  pamphlets,  and  224  bound  volumes  of  manu- 
cripts. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Penn  family  were  purchased  in  1871  through 
the  contributionsof  someof  the  members,  and  presented  by  them  to  the 
society  March  10,  1873.  Commencing  as  early  as  1629,  74  volumes  are 
now  arranged  and  bound;  the  whole,  when  completed,  may  extend  to 
150  volumes.  The  official  and  private  correspondence  numbers  29  vol- 
umes, beginning  with  the  year  1654  and  extending  down  to  1855,  of 
which  only  two  volumes  are  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Revolution. 
Fully  three-fourths  of  the  matter  comprised  in  them  relate  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  adjoining  States.  The  papers  on  Indian  affairs  possess 
great  interest,  and  embrace  7  volumes,  extending  from  1687  to  1772. 
One  of  the  volumes  contains  the  original  certificates  of  the  delivery  of 

1  See  article  on  Historical  Societies  in  the  United  States,  Chapter  XIII,  pp.  365, 366.. 
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two  beaver  skins  anmr.illy,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  by  the  proprieta- 
ries at  Windsor  Castle  5  for  this  was  the  tennre  by  which  Pennsylvania 
was  held  of  the  crown.  These  are  couji)lete  from  the  years  1751*  to  1780, 
inclusive.  In  the  numerous  petitions  to  the  king:  aud  the  proi)rietaries, 
many  thousands  of  names  of  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  are  found, 
written  between  the  ^ears  lOSi  and  17G5,  of  which  about  2,000  are  in  the 
German  language. 

The  society  possesses  manuscript  co{)ies  of  the  records  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  of  the  Society  of  Frieiuls  in  Chester  and  a  portion  of 
Delaware  County.  These  are  much  consulted,  particularly  by  those 
engaged  in  genealogical  researches,  and  possess  the  value  of  being  made 
from  the  originals  and  only  here  brought  together,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
by  the  liberality  of  a  few  members  copies  of  such  records  of  all  the 
meetings  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  States  may  be  obtained. 
Among  the  manuscripts  ma}'  also  be  mentioned  the  Logan  Papers,  in 
5  volumes,  from  1691  to  1802;  the  Shippeu  Papers,  0  volumes,  1717  to 
1790;  the  Potts  Papers,  2  volumes,  17G6  to  1780;  Watson's  Collections 
and  Annals,  2  volumes;  besides  29  volumes  relating  to  the  colonial  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,  and  21  volumes  to  the  Eevolutiou — all  original  doc- 
uments. In  addition,  there  is  an  extensive  collection  of  unbound  manu- 
scripts, not  yet  arranged. 

In  the  library  is  a  book  in  the  Amharic  language,  written  on  vellum, 
size  3  by  3i  inches,  containing  42  pages,*  formerly  the  property  of 
King  Theodore  of-  Abyssinia,  taken  by  an  English  officer,  and  pre- 
sented by  one  of  the  surgeons  in  the  expedition.  The  society  possesses 
a  copy  of  the  first  Episcopal  i)rayer  book  printed  in  New  York  in  1710, 
believed  to  be  unique. 

In  documents  relating  to  the  first  French  Eevolntion  it  is  believed  to 
be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  the  collection  having  been  made 
by  the  late  William  Maclure  during  his  residence  in  that  eventful  period 
iu  Paris,  and  numbering  1,793  volumes.  In  works  relating  to  the 
Moravian  Church  and  its  history  the  library  is  also  rich,  containing  on 
this  subject  335  volumes.  The  publications  made  by  the  society  now 
number  15  octavo  volumes,  chiefly  relating  to  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, besides  2  volumes  of  addresses.  All  the  collections  of  the  historical 
>ociety,  except  about  300  volumes,  have  beep  the  gifts  of  members  and 
a  few  others. 

OTHER   COLLECTIONS. 

Scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Philadelphia  are  many 
other  institutions  possessing  libraries,  some  of  which  number  many 
thousand  volumes,  more  or  less  accessible  to  the  public. 

Each  of  these  in  its  way  is  a  centre  of  light  and  education  to  the  sur- 
rounding population.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  multiplication  of  small 
libraries  does  not  make  up  for  the  absence  of  one  great  library  where 
the  scholar,  the  professor,  the  editor,  the  author,  the  man  of  science,  and 
the  man  of  aftairs,  may  each  be  reasonably  sure  of  finding  any  book  he 
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wants.  Fortunately  the  nucleus  of  such  a  library  alreatly  exi.sts  in  the 
combined  Philadelphia  and  Lofjanian  liibraries.  What  is  still  wanted  is 
an  adequate  endowment.  A  first  class  library  is  an  expensive  thing, 
bit  it  is  indispensable  for  the  higher  education.  The  workman  is  help- 
*less  without  his  tools.  A  circulating  library  is  one  thing  and  a  library 
of  reference  is  another.  They  need  not  even  bs  in  the  same  building. 
Philadelphia,  as  I  have  shown,  is  well  supplied  with  circulating  libraries. 
What  it  now  wants  is  a  library  of  reference,  like  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  other  government  libraries  of  Europe,  or  even  like  Bites  Hall 
and  the  Library  of  Congress.  If  they  were  in  a  fire-proof  building,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Loganian  Libraries  would  re- 
ceive gifts  and  bequests,  as  well  of  money  as  of  the  private  libraries  of 
collectors;  who,  as  a  class,  naturally  shriok  from  having  the  toilsome  ac- 
cumulations of  a  lifetime  dispersed  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 

The  following  list  embraces  such  of  these  libraries  as  number  more 
than  IjOQO  volumes  each: 

Volumes. 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame 5,  000 

American  Sunday-Scbool  Union 3,200 

Uaptist  Historical  Society,  (see  Chapter  XIII,  p.  363,  Historical  Societies) t),  315 

Broad  Street  Academy 3,  500 

Brotherbead  Li  brarv 35,  000 

Bard  Orpban  Asylum 4,  350 

Byberry   Library 2, 250 

Carpenters'  Company  of  riiiladelpbia 3,  602 

Catholic  Philopatrian  Literary  Institute 2,  000 

Central  Hi^b  School 1,000 

Christ  Cbnrcb  Hospital 1,000 

Christ  Church  Library , 3,  500 

Christian  Hall  Library 3,000 

Fifth  Ward  Grammar  School 2,000 

George  Institute 1,838 

Girard  College 5,000 

Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  — 1,  500 

I  labnemaun  Medical  College 2,  000 

Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 2,849 

House  of  liefuge,  (colored  department) 1,  450 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth 2,959 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 5,  000 

Kensington  Institute 1,800 

Keystone  Public  Grammar  School 2,217 

La  Salle  College 5,000 

Library  and  Reading  Room  Association,  Twenty-third  ward 2,  000 

l>incoln  Institute 1,200 

Locust  Street  Grammar  School 3,500 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  South wark 3,550 

Moyamen.sing  Literary  Institute '. 4,000 

Northern  Home  and  Associated  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Institute 2,  400 

Northwestern  Grammar  School 1,579 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 1,500 

Penitentiary,  eastern  district 8,7:^7 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane 4,703 
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Volninps. 

riiila.l.'lphia  City  InstitiUf 4,000 

riiiladolpliiuColl.'jUo  of  Plianiiaoy 2,:ir)0 

riiila(lfl|»liia  Divinity  ScIidoI,  (Protestant  Epist-opal) O.oTH 

PrcsUytcriaii  Hoard  of  Piihiication :{,  000 

PrcHbytcriaii    Historiral  Society 7,  000 

Roxl>oronj:;h  Lycfiiiu 1,  700 

Sfininary  of  St.  Cliarlos  Horromoo,  (Upper  Merion) i),  r)00 

St..Io.s,'i.irs  Collo<;e 6,000 

St.  ViiiciMit's  Seminary 6,000 

Soldu-rs"  Orphans'  Sciiool : 2,000 

South we.storn  Gianiniar  School 2,  000 

Sprinij  Garden  Institnte '  5,787 

Tabor  Mutual  Library 1,400 

Teachers'  Institute :?,  183 

Tiieological  Seminary,  (Evaufjelical  Lutheran) 3,  500 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  medical  department 3,  000 

Warner  Free  Institute  of  Science 15,  000 

West  Philadelpliia  Institute 4,526 

Woman's  Hospital 1,  460 

Young  Ladies'  Institute. 2,000 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 5,  310 

German  town   Library  Company 2,400 


IX.—  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

BY  .TOllX  .JAY  BAILEY, 

Librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  School  Library. 

ST.   LOUIS   MERCANTILE   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  evening^  of  December  30,  1845,  eight  gentlemen  devoted  to 
mercantile  pnrsnits  met  to  initiate  measnres  for  the  establishment  of  a 
library  association.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitntion, 
which  was  adopted,  and  a  board  of  directors  chosen  in  accordance  with 
its  provisions  at  a  meeting-  iu  Concert  Hall,  January  13,  1846.  Feb- 
ruary 2, 1846,  cash  collections  amounting  to  81,809.25,  and  sub.scriptious 
to  the  further  amount  of  8408,  were  reported.  Rooms  were  shortly  after- 
ward obtained  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Pine  and  Main  streets.  Jo- 
siah  Dent  was  elected  the  first  librarian  of  the  new  library,  and  on  the 
.9th  of  April,  1846,  it  was  opened  to  the  public. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1846  the  library  contained  1,689  volumes;  it 
numbered  283  members;  it  had  issued  during  the  year  720  volumes; 
its  cash  receii)ts  had  been  $2,689.92;  the  property  acquired  was  valued 
at  81,054.35. 

In  September,  1846,  the  library  was  removed  to  more  spacious  quar- 
ters, at  Nos.  110  and  112  Gla.sgow  Row,  Fourth  street. 

The  association  was  incor[)orated  by  act  of  the  legislature  February 
16,  1847. 

yiv.  James  E.  Yeatman,  first  president  of  the  association,  has  been, 
from  the  first,  among  the  most  effective  promoters  of  the  success  and 
62  E 
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growth  of  the  Mercantile  Library.  He  was  succeeded  iu  1848  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Vinton,  who  held  the  of&ce  two  years.  To  him  the  library  is  in- 
debted for  many  costly  gifts,  which  are  esteemed  to  this  day  among  the 
most  valued  treasures  of  the  association.  It  was  he  who  first  urged 
upon  the  members  of  the  association  and  the  citizens  generally  the 
gradual  establishment  of  a  building  fund,  to  be  in  time  applied  to  the 
erection  of  a  iiermanent  home  for  the  library. 

During  the  year  1850,  the  sum  of  $1,012  was  secured  for  the  bailding 
fund  in  various  donations  made  by  several  individuals.  In  January, 
1851,  Mr.  H.  E.  Bridge,  then  president,  proposed  the  organization  of  a 
stock  comi)any,  distinct  from  the  library  association,  for  the  sooner 
carrying  out  of  the  desired  end.  Such  a  company  was  formed  at  once. 
It  was  incorporated  February  17,  1851,  under  the  title  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Hall  Company  of  St.  Louis,  with  authority  to  issue  stock,  iu 
shares  of  810  each;  to  purchase  a  lot  and  erect  thereon  a  building  for 
the  library — the  library  association  to  be  permitted  to  occupy  such 
building  free  of  rent,  upon  their  defraying  all  expenses  for  taxes,  in- 
surance, and  repairs,  and  further  paying  to  the  Hall  Company  G  percent, 
annual  interest  upon  the  stock  held  by  the  Hall  Company.  The  company 
was  required  to  transfer  the  premises,  in  fee  simple,  to  the  library  asso- 
ciation, as  soon  as  the  latter  should  have  become  possessed,  by  purchase 
or  otherwise,  of  the  entire  amount  of  stock  issued  by  the  former.  Stock 
■was  issued  by  the  company,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  $100,000.  A  lot,  115  feet  by  127,  was  purchased  for  $25,500,  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Locust  streets,  and  a  building  erected,  covering  th  e 
entire  lot,  and  four  stories  in  height.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  cut 
stone  facings,  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  was  considered,  at 
the  time  of  its  erection,  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  city.  The 
first  story,  14  feet  high,  is  rented  out  in  stores ;  the  second,  20  feet  6 
inches  in  height,  is  now  entirely  occupied  by  the  library ;  the  library 
room  being  80  feet  by  04,  and  the  adjoining  reading  roon,  at  first  and 
for  numy  years  used  as  a  lecture  room,  being  81)  by  44  feet.  The  third 
story,  used  for  a  public  hall,  is  105  by  80  feet,  and  33  feet  0  inches  high. 
The  lot  and  building  cost  $140,000,  The  library  association  has  for 
some  years  been  in  possession  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  stock  of  the 
Hall  Company,  (a  large  portion  having  been  donated  or  exchanged  for 
life  memberships,)  and  is  consequently  absolute  in  its  ornershi[)  of  the 
premises.  The  name  of  Henry  D.  Bacon  should  not  be  omitted  in  the 
present  account,  as  it  was  mainly  through  his  liberality  that  the  enter- 
priee  was  rendered  successful.  He  took  shares  of  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $20,000,  and  at  a  critical  moment,  by  an  additional  advance  of  $10,000, 
enabled  the  comi)any  to  continue  its  operations. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1854,  the  building  was  so  far  com[)leted  as  to 
permit  the  removal  of  the  library  into  the  rooms  devoted  to  its  use. 
On  the  ITtli  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  edifice  was  entirely  fin- 
ished.    The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1854,  (the  eighth  i 
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year  of  its  oxistenco,)  show  that  the  lil)raiy  coiitaiiied  lO,.")*;,")  voluines; 
its  membership  for  tlie  year  was  944 ;  its  issue  of  books,  9,88;')  volumes  ; 
its  recei]>ts,  8T,(59.'{.L'7  ;  and  tlie  vabie  of  its  property,  !$-Jii,7r)().71. 

Mr.  .Josiah  Doiit,  tlie  lirst  librarian,  and  Mr.  William  Allen,  his  suc- 
cessor, each  held  the  otiice  one  year.  Mr.  William  P.  Curtis  was  elected 
to  the  position  in  184S,  and  tilled  it  until  1859.  lie  prepared  the  first 
cataloji^'ue  of  the  library  (published  iii  1859)  and  a  supplement  to  it, 
(1851.)  The  cataloiiue  was  a  simple  list  of  the  books,  al[)habetically  ar- 
ranged, with  full  titles,  and  a  classified  index,  under  the  general  heads 
(subdivided  into  sections)  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  government  and 
politics,  sciences  and  arts,  belles-lettres,  history,  works  relating  to 
America. 

Edward  W.  Johnston  became  librarian  of  the  association  in  1859.  His 
first  important  undertaking  was  the  preparation  of  a  second  complete 
catalogue,  the  library  then  containing  about  14,000  volumes.  The  cat- 
alogue was  mainly  a  classified  one,  the  alphabetical  part  being  but  <p, 
brief  index  of  authors  atul  the  titles  of  anonymous  books.  The  method 
*  adopted  is  the  Baconian,  or  rather  a  modification  of  Bacon's  plan  for  the 
classification  of  human  knowledge.  "It  phices  all  books,  not  mixing 
together  various  branches  of  knowledge,  under  three  great  divisions: 
those  of  hfstory,  (or  the  memory,)  of  philosophy,  (or  the  reason,  the 
judgment,)  and  of  poetry,  (or  the  imagination.)  The  authors  who  have 
mixed  their  subjects,  or  have  written  separately  on  more  than  one,  are 
assigned  to  the 'indeterminate  class  of  polygraphs  or  writers  on  many 
things."  The  first  class  is  subdivided  into  74  sections;  the  second  into 
120;  the  third  into  31 ;  polygraphs  forming  a  section  by  itself. 

Mr.  Johnston's  policy  in  the  selection  of  books  for  addition  to  the  li- 
brary was  that  of  filling  up  one  section  at  a  time,  with  a  view  to  render 
each  as  complete  as  the  resources  of  the  library  wo^dd  admit.  He  began 
with  English  histor^^  and  literature,  both  of  which  he  largely  enriched 
with  the  best  procurable  editions  of  the  early  chroniclers,  poets,  and 
other  writers  of  note. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Johnston  was  succeeded  as  libritrian  by  ]Mr.  John  N. 
Dyer,  who  still  holdS  the  office. 

A  noteworthy  aciiuisition,  at  a  cost  of  81,000,  in  Mr.  Johnston's  term 
of  office,  was  a  copy  of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  text  aiul  plates 
complete.  The  copy  itself  is  not  only  a  very  ])erfect  one,  but  of  unri- 
valled interest,  through  the  fact  that  it  was  the  author's  own  reserved 
copy,  and  bears  in  each  volume  of  the  plates  his  autograph  attached  to 
his  bequest  of  it  to  his  sister. 

In  June,  1872,  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  opening  libraries  on 
Sunday  being  then  at  its  height,  the  Mercantile  Library  directors  de- 
cided to  try  the  experiment.  The  rooms  were  opened  on  Sundays  from 
2  p.  m.  till  9  p.  m.,  from  June  9  till  December  29,  solely  for  reading 
and  reference  purposes  ;  no  books  Reing  issued  for  home  use,  and  none 
but  members  being  allowed  access.     The  average  attendance  was  found 
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to  be  71f,  and  at  the  auuual  meeting  in  January,  1873,  it  was  resolved 
tbat  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  and  should  be  discontinued. 

The  library  ranks  to  day  among  the  most  useful  of  the  institutions 
of  St.  Louis  and  is  a  monument  to  the  liberality  and  enlightenment 
of  her  citizens.  It  has  been  the  recipient,  from  time  to  time,  of 
valuable  gifts  of  books  and  works  of  art,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Peck  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  America ;  the 
marble  statues  of  (Enoue  and  Beatrice  Cenci,  by  Harriet  Hosmer ; 
marble  busts  of  Bnrns  and  Walter  Scott,  admirable  productions,  pre- 
sented by  the  Caledonian  Society  of  the  city ;  a  number  of  choice  paint- 
ings and  portraits;  a  large  sculptured  slab  of  marble  from  Nimroud, 
inscribed  in  cuneiform  characters;  all  of  which,  with  nmny  other  objects 
of  curiosity  and  virtii,  impart  to  the  rooms  an  air  of  refined  taste,  and 
render  them  well  worthy  of  repeated  visits. 

The  Mercantile  is  essentially  a  class  library,  and  must  always  remain 
such.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  commercial  community,  and  owes  to  that 
large,  wealthy,  and  munificent  class  nearly  all  the  success  it  has 
achieved.  None  bnt  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  are  eligible 
to  active  membership  in  the  association,  although  ladies  and  profes- 
sional or  trades  peojde  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  library  as  beneficiaries. 

The  chief  present  want  of  the  library  is  a  new,  more  commodious,  and 
fire-proof  building,  and  tlie  directors  are  already  agitating  the  question 
of  selling  the  present  property  and  providing  another  and  safer  home  for 
their  treasures. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  directors'  report  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1874,  show  the  present  status  of  the  institution  : 

Total  number  of  volumes ,  .  - 4*2,  013 

Number  of  volumes  added  during  tbe  year  : 

R  V  pu  rcbase 1,  225 

By  donation 318 

Number  of  new  members  enrolled,  18<  4 GUd 

Total  membersbip : 

Honorary  members^ 18 

Life  members 660 

Proprietors 727 

Clerks , 1,511 

Beneliciaries 1, 530 

4,446 

Volumes  issued 132, 175  ) 

Total  casb  receipts,  1874 $46,  505  41) 

Receipts  from  membersbips 12,224  75 

Receipts  from  rent  of  ball  and  stores 19, 116  80 

Total  value  of  property 278,  608  68 

During  the  year  1874  the  third  general  catalogue  of  the  library  was 
published,  at  a  cost  of  $8,170.  In  typographical  execution  it  is  very 
handsome;  in  method  it  differs  but  slightly  from  the  catalogue  prepared 
by  Mr.  Johnston ;  the  general  classes  are  retained;  the  minor  subdi- 
visions are  reduced  in  number — history  contains  70;  philosophy,  84; 
poetry,  IG. 
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A  supploiuent,  with  ;iu  index  of  authors,,  was  issued  in  1870,  coiitain- 
iiifi'  4,000  titles  adilitioual  to  those  embraced  in  the  general  catalogue  of 
IS74. 

The  terms  of  nuMuhiMshii)  in  tlie  libiar\  are  as  foUo.ws:  F«)r  proprie- 
tors, (merchants,)  $5  initiation  fee,  $5  annual  dues;  for  clerks,  (in  mer- 
cantile business,)  $2  initiation  fee,  8'>  annual  dues  ;  for  beneficiaries, 
•(l)ersons  not  engaged  in  commercial  i)ursuits,)  ."$5  annual  «lues,  no  initia- 
tion fee;  life  memberships,  $50.  The  library  rooms  are  open  daily  fiom 
10  a.  m.  till  10  p.  m.,  (Sundays  excepted.)  and  during  the  summer  months, 
from  0  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m.  Once  in  four  years  the  library  is  closed  for 
general  examination. 

ST.   LOUIS   PUBLIC   SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

This  institution  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  existence  to  Ira  Divoll,  su- 
perintendent of  the  St.  Li)uis  public  schools  from  IS.M  to  18GS.  Mr. 
Divoll  entertained  a  deep  and  settled  conviction  that  the  public 
schools  in  and  of  themselves  are  inadequate  to  sup[)ly  the  youth  of 
our  country  with  such  an  education  as  should  most  thoroughly  qualify 
them  for  their  duties  as  citizens.  Hence,  in  his  view,  the  highest  function 
of  the  public  school — apart  from  its  disciplinary  side — was,  first,  to  im- 
plant in  the  minds  of  youth  a  profound  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge;  second,  to  point  the  way  by  which  the  coveted  knowledge 
might  be  obtained,  and  third,  to  supply  the  material  for  gratifying  the 
mental  wants  awakened  by  the  text  book  education  of  the  school.  To 
meet  these  ends,  one  instrumentality  wasindispensable,  the  library;  and 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  how  to  connect  the  library  permanently 
ifi  with  the  public  schools  as  a  part  of  the  system  Mr.  Divoll  bent  all  the 
energies  of  his  fertile  and  practical  mind.     To  use  his  own  words : 

There  were  libraries  euongh  ah'eady  for  those  who  had  ample  means.     luvestigatiou 
Ijjl     showed  that  not  2  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  had  access  to  libraries 
''     of  any  kind,  and  that  probably  not  over  4  per  cent,  of  them  ever  would  have  such  ac- 
cess.    It  was  for  the  remaininj;  96  per  cent,  that  a  new  library  wa's  needed.     A  library 
for  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  not  for  the  favored  few,  must  bo  accessible  on  very  low 
and  easy  terms  —  as  nearly  free  as  possible. 

January  10, 1800,  Mr.  Divoll  subniitted  to  the  school  board  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  public  school  library.  The  two  distinctive  features 
of  his  plan  were,  first,  that  the  fee  for  life  membership  should  be  fixed  at 
the  low  figure  of  812,  payable  at  once,  or  in  quarter-yearly  instalments 
of  81 ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  library  should  be  inalienably  connected 
with  the  public  schools,  and  that  its  books  should'  be  selected  with 
special  reference  to  the  wants  of  their  teachers  and  pupils.  The  facility 
of  the  pro[)o.sed  terms  of  membership,  he  argued,  would  bring  the  library 
within  the  reach  of  children  of  the  most  moderate  means;  while  its  dis- 
tinctive chara(!ter,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  i)ublic  schools,  would  attract 
to  its  privileges  i)ui)ils  and  te;jchers  alike.  This  plan,  though  not  acted 
on  at  the  time,  is  nevertheless  that  upon  which  the  Public  Sciiool  Library 
of  St.  Louis  is  condu(;ted  to-dav. 
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Various  circurastauces  froui  year  to  year  preveuteil  the  school  board 
fro'ni  carrying  out  Mr.  DivoU's  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed library,  but  he  never  abandoned  it.  At  last,  weary  of  delay,  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise  organized  a  Public  School  Library  Society, 
which  was  incorporated  by  act  of  legislature  February  3,  1865.  By  the 
terms  of  the  charter,  membership  in  the  society  was  restricted  to  such 
as  had  been  or  might  be  connected  iu  any  way  with  the  public  schools, 
and  all  adult  life  members  were  to  be  entitled  to  a  voice  iu  the  affairs  of 
the  library.  Those  affairs  were  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  sixteen 
trustees,  of  which  the  president  of  the  school  board  was  to  be  ex  officio 
a  member  and  the  i)resident;  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  and 
the  principals  of  the  high  and  normal  schools  were  to  be  members  ex 
officio;  the  remaining  twelve  (six  of  whom  might  be  women)  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  life  members  of  the  society.    . 

The  charter  granted,  unsparing  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  means  for 
starting  the  new  enterprise.  A  number  of  prominent  citizens  lent  their 
aid,  and  advanced  sums  of  money  varying  from  $50  to  $250,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  subsequently  issued  in  life  memberships,  under  the 
direction  of  the  donors.  Ward  meetings  were  held  in  various  school- 
houses,  and  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  library  laid  before  the  peo- 
ple. A  total  sum  of  $5,726.65  had  been  collected,  when,  on  November 
1, 1865,  Mr.  John  J.  Bailey  became  librarian.  The  sum  in  treasury  above 
stated ;  a  nucleus  of  453  volumes,  chiefly  school  text  books,  presented 
by  the  school  board  ;  304  life  members,  and  about  200  who  held  certifi- 
cates of  partial  payments  —  such  was  the  status  of  the  incipient  library 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1865. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  tlie  purchase  of  books ;  all  the 
large  publishing  houses  in  the  United  States  consented  to  fill  first  orders 
at  discounts  of  40  to  50  i)er  cent. ;  and  about  1,500  volumes  had  been  re- 
ceived and  registered  when  the  library  was  first  opened,  December  9, 
1865,  for  the  issue  of  books.  A  few  rough  shelves,  in  the  session  room  of 
the  school  board,  formed  the  entire  accommodations  of  the  infantile 
library.  Early  in  1866  a  room  in  Darby's  building,  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Olive  streets,  was  rented  at  $800  per  annum.  Its  dimensions  were  130 
by  20  feet;  it  was  divided  by  a  glass  partition  into  two  nearly  equal 
apartments,  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  library,  and  the  other,  on 
the  lOtli  of  October,  1866,  was  opened  with  formal  ceremonies,  as  a  read- 
ing room,  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  end  of 
the  year  1866  found  the  novel  experiment w?^/ai^  accompli,  as  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  show: 

Voliinius  in  tho  library 9,623 

Li  fo  nuiiubers 493 

Temporary  uienibers 1,  432 

Voliujfes  issued  dnriug  the  year 31,572 

Cash  receipts  from  the  bej^iuiiing $15,204  95 

Tbe  causes  of  this  success,  and  the  means  which  promoted  it,  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : 
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1st.  The  (•oiiiiimiiity  liad  iuhhI  of  it.  It  siii)i)lie«l  ;i  want  that  had 
long  exist«Ml,  unrealized  until  the  library  eanie  to  till  the  void  that  had 
been  vaj^uely  felt,  without  beinfjf  understood.  Mr.  Divoll's  invariably 
wise  foresifjht  had  not  been  at  fault  when  he  augured  that  the  library, 
once  established,  would  meet  with  grateful  appreciation  and  cordial 
support  from  all  classes. 

lid.  It  was  a  public  school  library.  None  but  persons  connected  (or 
who  had  been  connected)  with  the  [)ublic  schools  were  elij;ible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  society.  True,  all  classes  in  the  community  were  com- 
prised in  this  definition,  yet  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
naturally  felt  that  the  success  of  their  library  depended  upon,  their  exer- 
tions, and  those  exertions  were  put  forth  without  stint. 

3d.  The  personal  efforts  of  the  well  wishers  of  the  library,  and  of  those 
ofticially  connected  with  it,  had  much  to  do  with  its  early  progress. 
Intiuential  gentlemen,  at  considerable  cost  of  time,  solicited  subscrip- 
tions for  memberships  an<l  donations — in  18G6  and  1867,  realizing  over 
$2,000.  The  Franklin  Library  Association  (1,060  volumes)  and  the 
St.  Louis  German  Institute  (676  volumes)  were  induced  to  give  their 
books  to  the  Public  School  Library,  certificates  of  life  membership  being 
issued  to  the  leading  men  who  had  control  of  those  institutions.  The 
High  School  Library  was  similarly  given  in  exchange  for  thirty  per- 
petual memberships  vested  in  the  High  School.  The  librarian  paid 
repeated  visits  to  all  the  public  schools,  setting  before  the  pupils  the 
advantages  of  using  the  library  and  the  attractions  which  it  ofiered. 
The  juvenile  department  in  the  library  had  been  rendered  especially 
full  by  ample  but  careful  selections  of  the  works  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  writers  for  the  young.  Perhaps  no  one  circumstance  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  advancement  of  the  library  than  the  visits  alluded  to, 
and  they  are  here  mentioned  as  suggestions  to  other  librarians.  The 
exhibition  of  some  handsome  picture  books,  the  narration  of  some 
lively  stories  from  books  in  the  librar^^  will  draw  the  children  in  large 
numbers  to  drink  of  the  fount  set  flowing  for  their  refreshment,  and  the 
first  taste  will  invariably  grow  into  a  fixed  thirst  for  literary  enjoyment, 
rising  gradually  from  the  hasty  reading  of  story  books  to  the  more 
deliberate  study  of  literature  or  science.  In  1866  and  1867,  two  exhi- 
bitions were  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  library.  They  were  partici- 
pated in  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  and  together 
netted  over  $2,300.  Courses  of  lectures  were  given,  which,  although 
the  profit  realized  from  them  was  very  small,  performed  a  great  work 
in  advertising  the  library  and  keeping  it  favorably  before  the  notice  of 
the  public.  One  provision  of  the  charter  of  the  library  society  author- 
ized the  school  board  to  ai)propriate  85,000  out  of  the  school  fund  for 
the  use  of  the  library,  and  this  sum  was  given  in  January,  1868,  it  being 
the  first  and  only  amount  the  library  had  received  from  any  public  fund 
or  endowment. 

The  original  intention  that  the  librarv  should  be  owned  and  controlled 
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by  the  school  board  was  uever  giveu  up,  but  was  held  in  reserve,  to  be 
acted  ou  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  On  the  13th  of  October, 
1368,  the  school  board  appointed  a  committee  of  six  to  consult  with  the 
trustees  ot  the  library  with  reference  to  a  transfer  of  their  trust  to  the 
school  board,  and  the  library  board  promptly  responded.  After  careful 
deliberation,  the  transfer  was  accomplished  April  17,  ISGl),  the  entire 
property  ot'  the  library  society  being  transferred  to  the  school  board  as 
absolute  owners  of  the  same,  conditioned  that  they  should  maintain  the 
institution  according  to  the  intention  of  its  founders,  and  should  appro- 
priate for  its  maintenance,  in  addition  to  its  regular  revenues,  not  less 
than  $3,000  per  annum;  and,  further,  that  the  library  should  be  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  sixteen  managers,  of  whom  nine  should  be  appointed 
by  the  school  board  and  seven  elected  by  the  lite  members  of  the  library. 
In  the  subsequent  revision  of  the  regulations  and  by-laws  of  the  library 
the  last  shadow  of  class  distinction  was  abolished,  and  all  i^ersous,  with- 
out discrimination,  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  life  membership 
on  equal  terms. 

In  October,  1868,  the  school  board  had  purchased  from  the  Washing- 
ton University  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  building,  and  into 
this  building  the  library  was  removed  the  same  month.  The  purchase 
included  the  Henry  Ames  Library,  which  had  belonged  to  the  institute, 
and  contained  about  6,000  volumes ;  it  was  accompanied  by  the  trans- 
fer to  the  school  board  of  a  legacy  left  by  Henry  Ames  of  $100,000  to 
perpetuate  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  library  connected  with  it. 
After  the  transfer  of  the  Public  School  Library  to  the  school  board  the 
Henry  Ames  Library  was  incorporated  with  it,  and  it  has  received 
annually  $5,900  as  its  share  of  the  interest  on  the  legacy  of  Henry 
Ames. 

The  first  board  of  managers  under  the  new  regime  was  elected  and 
appointed  in  May,  1869.     Ira  Divoll  was  elected  i)resident. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  three  libraries  that  were  successively 
absorbed  by  the  Public  School  Library.  In  November  and  December, 
1869,  were  purchased  the  private  collections  of  the  late  Prof.  E.  A. 
Kossiniissler  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard.  The  former  (571  volumes)  con- 
sisted of  standard  works  on  natural  liistory  ;  the  latter  (1,088  volumes) 
was  essentially  geological  in  its  character,  and  in  completeness,  its  size 
considered,  was  surpassed  by  few  in  the  country.  Between  1869  and 
1872  a  number  of  scientific  and  other  societies  became  identified  with 
the  library;  some  by  giving  their  collections  in  exchange  tor  life  mem- 
berships, otherg  by  paying  full  membership  fees.  Tlie  library,  on  its 
part,  agreed  to  expend  all  sums  so  received  for  books  and  periodicals, 
under  the  direction  of  the  societies  from  which  they  were  received  ;  and 
the  school  board  allowed  the  societies  to  hold  their  meetings,  free  of 
expense,  in  the  session  room  of  the  board  in  the  Polytechnic  Building. 
These  societies  are  as  follows  : 

St.  Louis  Academy  of  Music. —  Library  contains  3,500  volumes;  cabinet 
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oC  iiatiiiiil  history,  lilliiig  six  large  double  cases,  deposited  in  I'ublic 
Seliool  Library,  subject  to  general  reterenee,  but  remaining  the  [)ro[)erty 
of  the  academy. 

St.  Louis  Mi'ilical  Society. — Total  payments  in  cash  for  nu'inbership, 
about  $1,800,  all  of  which  has  been  sjn'iit  in  the  purchase  of  ine<lical 
works. 

St.  Louis  Institute  of  Architects. — Thirty  three  volumes  of  costly  works 
on  architecture  exchanged  for  inenibersiiips. 

Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis. —  Eighty-three  volumes  given  to  library, 
and  membership  fees  i)aiil  in  addition;  the  cash  receipts  being  used  in 
subscriptions  to  engineering  periodicals. 

St.  Louis  Art  Society. —  Collection  comi)Osed  of  3  tine  oil  paintings,  -1 
engravings  by  celebrated  artists,  10  pieces  of  statuary  casts  from  the 
auti(pu\  and  151  autotypes.  All  these  are  on  permanent  exhibition  iu 
the  library  rooms. 

Missouri  Historical  Society. —  Collection  of  relics,  pictures  of  buildings 
and  portraits  of  distinguished  persons,  Indian  curiosities,  etc.,  deposited 
in  the  libraiy,  but  remaining  in  the  ownership  of  the  society. 

Local  Steam  Engineers^  Association  and  St.  Louis  Microscopical  Soci- 
ety.— The  members  of  these  two  organizations  pay  fees  which  are  used 
for  the  i)urcliase  of  books  under  their  res{)ective  direction. 

The  connection  of  these  societies  with  the  library  gives  to  it  strength 
in  the  community,  and  helps  to  enrich  it  in  the  several  special  depart- 
ments which  the  societies  represent. 

The  Public  School  Library  was  first  opened  on  Sunday,  June  0,  1872. 
It  has  been  open  every  Sunday  since,  from  10  a.  m.  uutil  10  p.  m.;  the 
public,  whether  members  or  not,  having  been  freely  iuvited  from  the 
first  to  use  aud  enjoy  it,  and  the  issue  of  books  to  members  for  home 
use  having  gone  on  as  on  week  days.  The  experiment  has  proved  suc- 
cessful to  a  gratifying  extent.  While  comparatively  few  books  are 
issued  for  home  use  on  Sundays,  the  issues  for  library  use  are  much 
larger  than  on  week  days,  as  may  be  seeu  b^-  the  statistics : 

Average  issue  of  books  on  Sundays  : 

Volumes. 

For  home  nse 75. 0 

For  library  nse 194. 5 

Total 2(19.5 

Average  issue  on  week  days : 

For  lionic  use 247.  5 

For  1  ibrary  nse 50.  6 

Total 298.1 

The  difference  in  the  character  of  the  reading  in  tlie  rooms  on  Sun- 
days and  week  days  is  noteworthy.  It  shows  that,  while  books  of  refer- 
ence are  most  largely  used  ou  week  days  (chiefly  by  pui)ils  in  the 
ui)per  schools  in  the  prei>aration  of  lessons  or  com[)ositions,)  juvenile 
reading  preponderates  on  Sundays. 
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During  the  inoiitlis  of  March  and  April,  1875,  a  classified  record  was 
kept  of  the  readiug  in  the  library  rooms,  with  the  following  results : 
There  were  drawn  on  week  days:  novels,  227  volumes;  juveniles,  408  ; 
other  books,  2,020.  Ou  Sundays:  novels,  9L  volumes;  juveniles,  799  ; 
other  books,  607. 

The  first  general  catalogue  of  the  library  was  published  in  1870.  It 
contains  the  titles  of  about  24,000  volumes,  (including  the  books  of  the 
Academy  of  Science.)  In  form  it  is  alphabetical  with  full  titles,  and 
classified  with  titles  abbreviated.  The  systeui  of  classification  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Baconian  plan  made  by  William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.^ 
superintendent  of  the  city  public  schools.^ 

A  card  catalogue  in  duplicate  (alphabetical  and  classified)  has  been 
kept,  containing  all  accessions  to  the  library  since  the  printing  of  the 
first  catalogue.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  the 
same  method  has  been  pursued  as  in  the  arrangement  of  their  titles  in 
the  catalogue.  The  classes  are  divided  by  movable  markers,  and  in 
each  class  the  books  are  arranged  alphabetically,  no  shelf  nuuibers 
being  employed. 

In  September,  1871,  a  collection  of  duplicates  was  formed,  to  contain 
such  light  reading  as  may  be  for  a  short  period  in  greater  demand  than 
the  library  can  aft'ord  to  supply  with  a  just  regard  for  the  claims  of 
more  solid  literature.  Books  may  be  borrowed  from  the  collection  for 
one  week  by  members  of  the  library  upon  payment  of  an  extra  fee  of 
five  cents  for  each  book.  The  experimeut  has  been  successful.  Since 
the  collection  was  formed  not  more  than  two  copies  of  any  work  of  light 
literature  have  been  placed  in  the  regular  library,  while  as  many  as 
thirty  copies  of  oue  work  were  placed  in  the  collection  of  duplicates. 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  1,  1871,  the  total  cash  re- 
ceipts of  the  collectiou  had  been  $2,032.25;  the  total  expenditures, 
$1,989.06. 

So  large  a  sum  as  650  is  seldom  required  in  any  oue  month  to  keep 
the  collectiou  fully  up  to  the  demand,  while  the  income  from  issues  and 
fines  frequently  exceeds  $80.  Copies  of  the  popular  magazines  have 
from  month  to  mouth  been  placed  in  the  collection,  atfordiug  memoers 
an  opportunity,  denied  them  before,  of  taking  magazines  home  to  read. 
As  members  may  draw  oue  book  from  the  regular  library,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  many  froui  the  collectiou  of  duplicates  as  they  choose  to 
pay  for,  the  small  fee  of  five  cents  a  week  is  cheerfully  paid. 

For  several  successive  years  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  passage 
of  a  State  law  in  Missouri  authorizing  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  libraries  at  public  cost.  Despairing,  at  last,  of  the 
attainment  of  any  general  law  for  the  purpose,  a  special  act  for  St. 
Louis  was  passed  March  27, 1874,  as  follows  : 

The  board  of  president  and  directors  of  tlie  St.  Louis  public  schools  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appropriate,  oat  of  its  annual  income,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public 

•For  a  description  of  this  catalogue  see  Chapter  XXVIII,  pp.  060-6(52,  Catalogues  and 
Cataloguing. 
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library  ami  readiii;^  room,  with  or  witlumt  braiiiiii's,  which  shall  bo  IVt'o  tor  ptiritost-s 
of  reading  ami  refcreiico,  under  such  rules  aud  re^^ulatioiis  as  said  board  may  I'roiu  timo 
to  time  proscribe,  such  sum  as  iu  their  discretiou  may  be  propiir. 

Under  this  act,  the  school  hoard,  in  Jiuk',  ISTt,  voted  to  the  library 
$0,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year;  aiid  the  annual  revenues  of  the 
library  became  as  follows:  !Sch«)i)l  board  a[)t)ropriatiou,  8l»,0i)0  ;  inter- 
est on  Henry  Ames  legacy,  $5,000;  income  from  memberships,  fines, 
etc.,  s5,000;  total,  S1(;,!)00. 

In  June,  1874,  the  library  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  free  for 
reading  and  reference,  the  membership  fees  being  retained  unaltered 
for  such  as  desired  to  borrow  books  for  home  use.  It  may  here  be  stated 
that  the  membership  fees  have  increased  rather  than  diminished  under 
the  operation  of  the  change.  None  of  the  members,  so  far  as  ascer- 
tained, have  ceased  their  payments,  while  many,  first  attracted  to  the 
free  library,  have,  after  a  time,  paid  membership  fees  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  home  books  which  they  lacked  time  to  read  during  library 
hours. 

The  library  is  deposited  iu  the  Public  School  Polytechnic  Building,  a 
granite  edifice  four  stories  in  height,  and  covering  a  lot  of  ground  110 
by  130  feet.  The  offices  of  the  school  board  and  a  branch  high  school 
aud  normal  school  are  also  in  the  building.  The  library  occupies  the 
entire  second  floor.  The  library  room  is  00  feet  by  SO,  and  33  feet  high. 
The  reading  room,  adjoining,  is  100  feet  by  50,  and  42  feetO  inches  high. 

The  present  condition  of  the  library  is  shown  by  the  following  statis- 
tics from  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  1,  1875: 
Volumes  in  library,  (incliidiug  the  collectiou  of  the  Academy  of  iScieuce  and 

the  collectiou  of  duplicates) 3d,  758 

Number  of  newspapers  aud  periodicals  iu  reading  room 251 

Life  members 2, 276 

Perpetual  memberships 30 

Temporary  members 3,  519 

5, 825 

New  members  registered,  1874-'75 1,  395 

Issues : 

For  home  use 93, 140 

For  library  use 2d,  061 

121,201 

Value  of  property,  (estimated ) $72, 127.  31 

To  the  entire  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  proper  novels  bear 
the  proportion  of  19.3  per  cent.;  juveniles,  10.7  per  cent.  The  average 
circulation  for  home  use  shows  5li  per  cent,  of  novels,  20  i)er  cent,  of 
juveniles.  It  has  been  determined  that  an  annual  expenditure  of  $000 
will  supply  the  library  abundantly  with  novels,  and  $250  with  juveniles, 
uo  matter  how  large  the  total  amount  the  library  may  be  able  to  spend 
for  books. 

ST.   LOUIS  LAW  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  library  was  founded  in  May,  1838,  by  members  of  the  St.  Louis 
bar.     Its  conditions  of  membership  and  use  are  that  the  applicant  shall 
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be  iu  good  standing  at  the  bar,  shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  $20,  and 
an  annnal  subscription  of  $10.  Tlie  books  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
room  except  to  be  taken  to  some  conrt  of  record  for  use  in  lawsuits. 
Without  endowment  or  support  from  any  public  fund,  tliis  library  has  be- 
come one  of  great  value.  It  contains  about  8,000  volumes,  of  which  1,500 
are  text  books,  the  best  having  been  selected;  1,500  reports  and  digests 
of  foreign  cases,  and  5,000  reports  and  digests  of  United  States  courts. 
The  library  is  in  the  county  court-house,  and  is  used  by  380  members. 

ST.   LOUIS   UNIA^ERSITY   LIBRARY. 

The  university  library  contains  17,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  students' 
society  libraries,  which  number  8,000  volumes.  The  main  library,  which 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  professors,  but  to  which  any  inquirer  is 
always  made  w^elcome,  contains  very  complete  collections  of  the  early 
writings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  such  as  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  trea- 
tises on  the  canon  law,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Several  works  in  the 
collection  are  unique  in  our  country.  The  library  possesses  some  illu- 
minated mediaeval  manuscripts,  numerous  rare  and  original  editions  of 
the  Bible,  and  fine  collections  of  the  classic  writers,  as  well  as  of  the 
modern  historians  and  theologians.  It  was  begun  in  1829  by  some 
priests  who  came  hither  Irom  Belgium,  bringing  a  small  collection  of 
books  with  them,  to  which  additions  have  been  made  from  year  to  year 
from  the  funds  of  the  university. 

ST.   LOUIS   ACADEMY    OF   SCIENCE. 

The  academy  was  organized  in  1856,  Dr.  George  Engelmann  being 
elected  president.  In  April  Dr.  C.  A.  Pope  offered  "the  free  use  of 
the  cabinet  hall  and  other  rooms  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  acad- 
emy, in  the  Dispensary  Building  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College," 
which  offer  was  gratefully  accepted.  The  academy  was  incorporated 
by  act  of  legislature  January  17,  1857.  Through  the  influence  and 
efforts  of  its  early  i)residents  and  secretaries,  it  was  soon  placed  on 
a  good  footing  with  similar  institutions,  and  valuable  donations  of 
books  and  transactions  of  other  societies,  as  well  as  gifts  and  ex- 
changes of  specinu>ns,  gave  it  a  respectable  beginning  of  a  library  and 
museum.  In  18(il)  it  lost  most  of  its  collections,  aside  from  its  library, 
by  fire.  An  agreement  was  shortly  after  entered  into  between  the  acad 
emy  and  the  St.  Louis  board  of  public  schools,  by  which  the  former 
has  since  held  its  semi-monthly  meetings  in  the  session  room  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  library  and  the  remains  of  the  cabinet  have  bean  placed  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Public  Scliool  Library.  Fortunately  for  the  academy, 
a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  fossils  and  mineralogical  specimens 
had,  before  the  fire,  been  lent  to  the  Washington  University,  and  was 
thus  i)reserved.  The  cabinet  of  the  a(;ademy  now  fills  three  and  a  half 
large  double  cases,  with  glass  doors,  placed  in  the  reading  room  of  the 
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l'iil)lif  Scliool  Library.  Their  coiitt'iits  arc  tlic  results  of  j;i Its  Iroin  indi- 
viduals and  societies  and  exchanjues.  The  library  occupies  an  alcove  iu 
tbe  same  library  room,  and  is  accessible  to  users  of  the  Public  School 
Library  for  [)uri)oses  of  reference.  The  contents  of  the  library  are  as  fol- 
lows: Bound  volumes,  tiansaetionsof  ()thersocieties,4()7;  bound  volumes, 
miscellaneous  scientilic  woiks,  U04 ;  unbound  volumes,  transactions  of 
other  societies,  1,17(5;  unbound  volumes,  miscellaneous  scientific  works, 
2r>7;  total,  2,744. 

The  academy  published  the  tirst  nund)er  of  its  transactions  in  ls.~)7. 
It  has  thus  far  published  nine  numbers  of  transactions  in  all,  being 
volumes  1  and  II  and  parts  1  and  2  of  volume  III.  It  has  remaining  on 
hand  of  these  2,G7U  numbers,  held  for  sale  or  exchange. 

ST.   LOUIS  3IEDICAL   COLLEGE. 

The  library  of  the  college  numbers  1,100  volumes.  It  was  founded  iu 
1844;  is  restricted  in  use  to  the  faculty  and  students,  and  is  maintained 
and  increased  solely  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  library  of  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Poi)e  (500  volumes)  passed  iu  1875  into  the  possession  of 
the  college,  one-half  by  purchase,  the  other  half  being  given  by  his 
widow. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODD  FELLOWS. 

This  order  has  a  library  numbering  4,000  volumes,  which  was  begun 
in  1808,  For  its  support  ten  lodges  contribute  25  cbnts  semi-annually  for 
each  of  their  members,  and  50  cents  for  each  new  member  initiated. 
This  gives  the  library  a  yearly  income  of  about  §1,500.  It  subscribes 
to  the  leading  popular  American  magazines,  and  has  about  COO  volumes 
of  German  works,  i)o[)ular  and  standard.  The  room  is  open  daily  from 
Monday  till  Fiiday,  from  7  to  10  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturday,  from  2  to  10  p.  m. 
It  is  accessible  only  to  members  of  the  contributing  lodges  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

ST.  LOUIS  TURNVEREIN  LIBRARY. 

The  library  was  begun  in  1855.  It  contains  2,000  volumes,  of  which 
250  volumes  are  English  ;  the  remainder  chiefly  German.  The  Turn- 
verein  ai»i»ropriates  620  per  month  for  library  purposes;  the  tines  col- 
lected amount  to  about  $10  more.  The  reading  room  is  open  only  two 
nights  during  the  week ;  it  is  supplied  with  about  20  newspapers  and 
nnigazines. 

LIBRARY   OF   THE   ACADEMY   OF   THE  VISITATION. 

The  library  was  organized  iu  1832  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation.  It 
contains  4,000  volumes,  including  every  variety  of  literature.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  pu[)ils,  who  pay  a  yearly  fee  of  $2  for  the  privilege  of  its 
use.  The  total  yearly  income  of  the  library  is  $150,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  used  to  replace  books  worn  out ;  new  books  are  rarely  added. 
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LIBRARY   OF   THE   URSULINE   ACADEMY. 

Begun  by  tbe  Sisters  iu  1840,  it  now  numbers  about  2,000  volaines. 
Tbe  pupils  pay  a  fee  of  $2  per  annum  for  its  use,  making  its  annual  in- 
come about  $125. 

LIBRARY  OF   THE   COLLEGE    OF    THE   CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS. 

The  library  was  founded  in  1860,  and  contains  22,000  volumes  and 
about  156  manuscripts.  Its  income  is  about  sufficient  for  its  support, 
and  is  derived  from  membership  fees  paid  by  the  pupils. 

Y^OUNG  men's  SODALITY  LIBRARY  AND   READING  ROOM. 

This  library  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  Sodality  Building,  which 
was  built  under  the  directorship  of  the  Rev.  A.  Damen,  S.  J.,  about  the 
year  1855.  Its  object,  as  well  as  that  of  the  library  rooms  attached,  is 
to  furnish  sound  moral  literature  in  its  various  branches  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sodality.  Lately,  however,  it  has  been  made  accessible  to  the 
friends  of  the  society,  who  can  become  members  by  paying  an  initiation 
fee  of  $1,  and  afterward  50  cents  a  quarter.  To  the  members  every- 
thing is  free.  The  library  and  reading  room  are  supported  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  sodality.     The  following  are  some  of  the  statistics  : 

Books  in  the  library,  1,327  ;  periodicals  in  reading  room :  dailies,  8 ; 
weeklies,  9;  monthlies,  9;  quarterlies,  1;  total,  27.  Number  of  mem- 
bers who  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  library,  300.  Books  issued 
during  the  year  ending  May  1, 1875, 1,225  volumes,  classified  as  follows: 
reviews,  magazines,  etc.,  49;  history,  122;  biography,  172;  poetry,  49; 
theology  and  controversy,  12  ;  essays  and  lectures,  74 ;  tales,  sketches, 
and  travels,  661;  philosophy  and  physical  sciences,  37;  ascetic,  (religion,) 
49;  total,  1,225. 

The  above  figures  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  classification  of  the 
books.  The  whole  range  of  literature  is  comprised,  and,  while  the  num- 
ber of  books  is  not  very  large,  every  book  is  selected  with  care,  and  every 
subject  covered  by  sufficient  material  to  give  the  reader  a  pretty  com- 
prehensive insight  of  it.  The  library  is  intended  to  foster  a  Catholic 
spirit  in  its  members,  who  are  all  Catholics. 

WASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES. 

There  are  four  distinct  collections:  The  general  library,  containing 
4,500  volumes,  chiefly  books  of  reference;  the  scientific  department 
library  ;  the  law  library,  of  3,000  volumes;  and  the  Mary  Institute  Li- 
brary, of  500  reference  books.  Gifts  from  promineiitcitizens  have  assisted 
in  their  increase.  The  professors  of  the  law  dei)artment  gave  their  sal- 
aries for  one  year  to  add  books  to  the  law  library.  Mr.  Hudson  E. 
Bridge  bequeathed  to  the  university  the  sum  of  $10(),000.  the  interest 
on  which  is  to  be  divided  between  the  chancellorship  and  the  libraries. 
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The  incoiiio  of  the  hitter  will  be  about  $1,500  a  year.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  law  library,  no  fjreat  eflort  has  been  made  to  biiihl  up  the 
university's  collections,  as  the  university  o\vns  several  memberships  in 
the  ^Mercantile  Library,  and  a  larfj^e  number  of  its  pupils  aresimihirly 
connected  with  the  Public  School  Library;  and  these  two  public  libraries 
supply  to  a  jj^reat  extent  the  wants  of  the  university. 

GERMAN   EVANGELICAL   LUTHERAN   CONCORDIA   COLLEGE. 

The  library  of  this  collcfje  was  b(^gun  in  1.S40.     It  now  numbers  4,800" 
volumes. 

MISSOURI  MEDICAL   COLLEGE. 

The  library  of  the  college  dates  from  1840,  and  contains  1,000  vol- 
umes. 


X.— PUBLIC    LIBRARIES  OF  SAX   FRANCISCO  AND  OF  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST. 
\ 

BY  A.  E.  ^WIIITAIvER. 

Librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  literary 
advancement  of  the  United  States  during"  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  number,  magnitude,  and  sphere  of  useful- 
ness of  libraries.  From  the  humblest  beginnings,  when,  in  1820,  the 
Boston  and  Xew  York  Mercantile  Library  Associations  were  inaugu- 
rated, until  the  present  time,  their  iutluence  has  been  steadily  extend- 
ing, and  has  been  fraught  with  incalculable  advantages  to  the  literature 
and  general  character  of  the  people.  With  special  significance  does 
this  apply  to  those  known  as  public  libraries. 

In  the  full  and  proper  acceptation  San  Francisco  has  no  public  library, 
and  yet,  in  the  history  of  these  great  co-educators  of  our  country,  she 
is  entitled,  through  her  association  libraries,  to  no  little  consideration. 
The  Pacific  coast  has  been  deemed  the  ultima  Tliule  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  a  little  astonishment  was  occasioned  when  rapid  and  easy  com- 
munication revealed  to  the  old  such  fruits  of  progress  and  advance  in 
the  neic.  True  it  is  that  literary  interests  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  more  material,  but  yet  they  have  passed  successfully  through  the 
most  materialistic  age  in  the  country's  existence,  and  to-day  the  libiary 
associations  of  the  West  occupy  a  position  which  many  similar  ones  of 
the  Eastern  States  strove  in  vain  for  half  a  century  to  obtain. 

But  many  reasons  prevail  why  comparison  with  like  associations  of 
the  East  should  be  studied  with  indulgence.  And  first  stands  that  of 
age.  The  majority  of  the  libraries  of  the  eastern  cities  were  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  advanced  before  a  similar  institution  had  come  to  light 
on  these  western  shores.  The  ohlest  library  on  the  Pacific  coast  has 
just  issued  its  twenty -third  annual  report.     Again,  our  libraries  have 
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never  received  a  single  important  donation,  either  in  money  or  books, 
while  most  of  those  in  the  East  have  been  the  recipients  of  liberal  gifts 
in  both.  Such  benefactors  as  Beck,  Cope,  Morton,  and  Roberts  to  the 
Philadelphia  Mercantile  Library ;  as  Grosvenor,  McLane,  Hunt,  and 
Demilt  to  the  New  York  Mercantile  Library,  have  not  as  yet  had 
their  counterparts  with  us.  The  well  known  bequest  of  Dr.  Knsli  of 
$1,000,000  to  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company:  that  of  the  Astors  to 
the  Astor  Library;  and  those  to  the  Boston  Public  Library,  almost  too 
numerous  to  mention,  aggregating  over  8300,000,  together  with  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  over  $100,000,  and  the  rich  additions  to  its  collection, 
by  the  same  means,  of  the  Bowditch,  Parker,  Ticknor,  and  Prince  Libra- 
ries—  these  combined  have  hitherto  failed  to  tempt  any  of  California's 
millionaires  to  take  a  similar  step  for  her  libraries.  There  is  scarcely 
a  town  in  the  Eastern  States  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
that  has  not,  either  by  municipal  grant  or  by  private  -generosity,  con- 
tributed liberally  toward  making  public  collections  of  books.  More- 
over, while  most  of  the  collections  above  referred  to  are  situated  in 
the  great  bookmarts  of  America,  and  in  frequent  and  easy  communica- 
tion with  those  of  Europe,  surrounded  by  wealthy  friends  interested 
in  their  success,  and  aiding  them  by  liberal  gifts  of  books  and  money, 
ours  of  the  Pacific  have  been  left  to  struggle  alone,  and  cannot  point 
to  a  single  bequest,  save  by  the  hand  of  some  actor,  musician,  or 
lecturer;  while  every  one  of  the  thousands  of  volumes  on  our  shelves 
in  its  voyage  hither  traversed  many  thousands  of  miles,  and,  instead 
of  serving  as  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  fostering  care  of  a  legisla- 
ture, or  the  munificence  of  an  Astor,  a  Cope,  a  Bates,  a  Philli[)s,  or  a 
Peabody,  is  due  to  the  unaided  exertions  of  an  association  of  private 
citizens. 

The  principal  libraries  of  San  Francisco,  and  hence  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  (the  State  library  at  Sacramento  not  being  here  considered,)  are 
those  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  the  Mechanics"  Institute. 

MERCANTILE   LIBRARY. 

First,  in  point  of  age,  in  extent  of  collection,  in  importance,  and  in 
all  that  constitutes  it  the  closest  approximation  to  a  public  institution, 
should  be  noticed  the  Mercantile  Library.  Dating  almost  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  its  history  is  one  of  a  slow  but  gradual  advance 
against  an  adverse  current,  of  few  encouraging  prospects,  and  not  with- 
out an  occasional  struggle  for  existence  itself.  The  first  successful 
atten)pt  to  organize  a  Mercantile  Library  Association  in  San  Francisco 
is  recorded  as  having  been  made  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  22d  of  December,  1852,  in  the  chamber  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 
The  account  relates  that  "  several  previous  efforts  which  had  been  made, 
from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  of  forming  associations  of  a  kindred 
character,  had  been  rendered  unavailing  by  a  peculiar  force  of  circum- 
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stances,  result  ill  jj  paill.v  from  tlie  miscttled  state  of  society,  and  tlie 
iiiaiiy  <liscoinaj;iii.ii'  reverses  \vlii(!ii  had  iM^falleii  our  wiiole  iiuMraiitile 
eoiiiiuunity,  by  reason  of  tiie  tVi'ijiuMit  disastrous  con  Majorat  ions  that 
had  repeatedly  hiid  our  city  in  ashes,  and  thrown  Ji  gloomy  pall  over  its 
hi  iiihtest  hopt's  of  prosperity.  But,  feeling-  the  importance  of  such  an 
institution,  theyounji  nu'U  were  not  to  be  dcleated  in  their  commendable 
exeitions;  and  conlident  of  the  merits  of  their  cause,  and  bold  in  their 
hopes  of  success,  a j»ain  renewed  the  attempt  which  has  happily  resulted 
in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  i)resent  institution."  From  the 
minutes  we  tind  that  ''  uotwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
tlie  nu»etinj;  was  numerouslj'  attended,  showing  that  a  deep  interest  was 
felt  anu)ng  all  classes  of  the  community  and  affording  the  most  flattering 
encouragement  for  the  pernuinent  success  of  the  movement."  The  cap- 
ital stock  was  fixed  at  $50,000,  in  shares  of  $25  each.  Subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  $2,000  were  immediately  pledged.  A  stirring  appeal 
was  issued  to  the  public  for  assistance  ;  a  committee  was  appointetl  to 
extend  the  subscription  list,  and  the  amount  was  rapidly  increased  to 
$5,000.  On  the  evening  of  January  24,  1853,  a  meeting  was  assembled, 
the  final  organization  effected,  the  certificate  of  incorporation  adopted, 
and  otiicers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  David  S.  Turner  was  the 
first  president,  and  effectively  served  in  that  capacity  for  two  years. 
As  the  nucleus  of  a  library,  a  collection  of  1,500  volumes  of  standard 
works,  the  library  of  General  Hitchcock,  was  purchased.  By  means  of 
donations  from  many  of  the  most  earnest  supporters  of  the  enter[)rise 
of  books,  from  editors  of  the  daily  pai)ers  of  a  number  of  valuable  tiles 
of  our  daily  journals,  the  number  wms  increased  during  the  following 
year  to  nearly  5,000  volumes.  Periodicals,  newspapers,  and  magazines 
were  obtained  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe,  and,  in  a  new 
country  like  Calilornia,  where  all  were  sojourners,  met  with  the  heaitiest 
ai)preciatioii.  Suitable  rooms  were  procured  in  the  California  Exchange 
bnildin;^,  then  on  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Kearney  streets,  and  on  March 
1,  1854,  with  these  resources,  and  under  these  aus[)ices,  the  institution 
commenced  its  career  of  usefulness. 

To  look  bai;k  from  the  vantage  ground  afforded  by  the  present,  and 
note  the  constant  progress  it  has  made,  it  would  seem  that  its  success 
was  insured  from  the  start,  but  it  has  not  been  without  great  etit\)rt  on 
the  part  of  its  stanch  supporters  and  its  efticieut  boards  of  manage- 
ment. Several  periods  are  still  fresh  in  its  history  during  which  its  ex- 
istence was  almost  despaired  of.  Dosvever,  prosperity  followed  it,  and 
at  three  several  times  it  was  compelled  to  seek  more  commodious  quar- 
ters to  accommodate  its  rapidly  increasing  treasures.  The  more  clearly 
to  show  what  constant  and  rapid  growth  has  atteiuled  its  early  history, 
the  following  table  of  statistics  may  be  ottered  • 

03  E 
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NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  AT  THE   BEGINNING  OF  EACH   YEAK. 


Year.  No.  of  volumes. 

1853 : 1,500 

1854 2,705 

1855 3,315 

1856 3,833 

1857 6,135 

1858 8,447 

1859 10,066 

1860 11,485 

1861 13,821 

1862 14,985 

1863 15,906 

1864 1 16,620 


Year.  No.  of  volumes. 

1865 18,095 

1866 19,711 

1867 21,557 

1868 24,020 

1869 25,745 

1870 28,110 

1871 30,002 

1872 30,006 

187'3 33,614 

1874 36,356 

1875 39,148 


NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  EACH   YEAK. 


Year. 

1854 

1855 

18.56 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 1,786 

1864 1,435 


No.  of  members. 

392 

552 

550 

1,250 

1,176 

'  1,319 

1,817 

1,694 

1,725 


Year. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868 . 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 


No.  of  members. 

1,650 

2,198 

1,708 

1,818 

1,870 

1,984 

2,020 

2,062 

2,048 

2,038 

2,041 


NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  TAKEN   OUT. 


Year.  *  No.  of  volumes. 

1854 3,371 

1855 8,367 

1856 10,466 

1857 17,528 

1858 17,321 

1859 21,903 

1860 25,757 

1861 31,955 

1862 31,464 

1863 35,702 

1864 40,136 


Year. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873 . 

1874 

1875' 


No.  of  vohi 

41 

54 

54 

62 

79 


iiies. 
737 

,389 
492 
237 

,189 

,564 
710 
916 
751 
763 
084 


Few  libraries,  indeed,  are  so  little  indebted  to  the  beneficence  of  able 
and  generous  donors  for  their  pro.sperity  and  usefulness  as  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  of  San  Francisco.  Donations  of  books  in  any  number 
it  has  never  known.  Gifts  of  money  from  the  close  grasp  of  million, 
aires  have  never  fallen  to  its  share.  The  association  should  then  con- 
gratulate itself  upon  its  exceptional  and  permanent  advance  and  the 
high  and  solid  position  it  holds  to-day.  Compared  with  the  growth  of 
I — 

'This  apparent  decrease  of  circulatiou  is  due  to  a  cbauge  in  the  system  of  keeping 
the  records. 
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otiior  kiiHlrcd  iiistitntiotis  for  tlu'  lirst  twenty  years,  ;is  shown   in  the 
following  tablo,  rhtMv  is  no  slight  occasion  for  surprise  and  gratification  : 

Volumofl. 

Hostoii  .Mcroaiitilt>  Lilii'iiry,  finiiKlcil  in  ISJO,  (•ontaiiifil  in  IHCO 19,000 

New  York  Mcivaiitilo  Lil/rary,  fomultMl  in  lH-20,  contaiiM'<l  in  IHIJO 5."),  000 

I'liiladflphiiv  Morcaiitilo  Lihrary,  fouiidiMl  in  18-21,  contained  in  18(i0 K!,  800 

Cincinnati  Mi'irantilo  Library,  fonndcd  in  18:55,  contained  in  18()0 "21,000 

Baltimore  Mercantile  Library,  f.>nnded  in  18:{'.),  contained  in  18(50 1(),U.")0 

St.  Louis  Mercantile  Lil>rary,  founded  in  184(),  contained  in  1860 1(>,  000 

Brooklyn  Mercantile  Library.' founded  iu  1857,  contained  in  1860 17,500 

For  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  the  San  Francisco  Mercantile 
exhibits  an  accumidation  of  15,906  volumes,  and  an  increase  of  circula- 
tion from  3,371  to  40,L3G  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  decade 
33,014  volumes  are  numbered  iu  its  collection,  while  its  circulation  has 
swelled  to  84,703.  A  fit  closing  of  the  first  decade  of  its  career  was  its 
reincorporation,  in  1SG3,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  same  year,  thus  annulling  its  old  shares  of  stock  and 
converting  its  shareholders  into  subscribers.  The  management  of  the 
association  was  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  a  president, 
vice  president,  corresponding  aiul  recording  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
nine  trustees,  to  be  elected  annually.  Bo  member  was  to  hold  the  office 
of  president  or  vice-president  for  more  than  two  successive  years.  The 
early  history  of  the  association  may  be  said  to  close  with  the  comple- 
tion and  possession  of  its  new  library  building  and  the  struggle  which 
ensued  in  recovering  from  the  burdensome  indebtedness  assumed  in  its 
construction.  A  brief  review  of  the  undertaking  and  its  results  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here,  since  it  was  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  hope- 
less periods  in  its  whole  history. 

Library  huiltling. 

In  1865,  the  project  of  procuring  a  lot  and  erecting  thereon  a  building 
suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  association  first  began  to  assume 
some  sensible  form,  but,  indeed,  oul3^  after  years  of  agitation,  discussion, 
and  deliberation.  Since  1861,  the  library  had  occupied  contracted  quarters 
in  the  old  building  on  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Bush  streets,  at  a  con- 
stantly increasing  rental,  and  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  an  early  change 
to  more  commodious  rooms  was  fast  becoming  a  necessity.  In  1865,  by 
the  united  efiorts  of  the  trustees,  the  sum  of  $20,000  was  secured  from  life 
membershi[)s  and  donations.  With  this  amount,  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $2,000  jqiplied  from  the  general  fund  of  the  association,  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  following  year,  acting  upon  instructions  directly 
given  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  mumbers,  proceeded 
upon  their  delicate  and  dillicult  task.  After  great  deliberation,  a  lot  was 
finally  chosen  on  Bush  street,  midway  between  Montgomery  and  Sansom, 
in  the  central  [)art  of  the  city.  The  i)rice  to  be  paid  was  $50,000.  All  the 
available  cash  in  the  treasury  of  the  association,  abjut  $22,000,  was  de- 
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voted  to  tlie  partptiyuieiit  of  this  purchase  price.  A  loan  of  $100,000  was 
then  negotiated,  the  lot  and  proposed  l)uilding  bein^  security.  From 
this  the  balance  of  tlie  [)urchase  money  was  i)aid  upon  the  lot,  and  the 
erection  of  the  buildiny;  commenced.  Additional  loans  were  subse 
quently  effected  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  the  whole  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  month.  The  building  was  completed  and 
formally  dedicated  on  the  IHth  of  June,  1808. 

In  his  following  report,  the  president  announced  tliat  the  total  in- 
debtedness of  the  association  was  $240,000.  This  amount  had  been 
reached,  contrary  to  the  exi)ectatiou  ot  the  board,  by  reason  of  obstacles 
and  delays  during  the  construction  against  which  no  ordinary  ingenuity 
could  provide.  It  was  proposed  to  reduce  it  by  subs(;ription,  as  far  as 
possible,  and,  for  the  balance,  to  negotiate  bonds  of  the  association, 
secured  on  the  property,  bearing  a  moderate  interest.  But  these  hopes 
and  expectations  proved  illusory.  Bonds  for  $100,000  were  issued,  bear- 
ing 9  per  cent,  interest,  but  they  could  not  be  negotiated.  A  second 
series  lor  $150,000,  bearing  interest  at  8  j)er  cent.,  was  placed  upon 
the  market,  with  a  like  result.  An  effort  was  made  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions, but  without  success.  A  course  of  lectures  by  distinguished  east- 
ern speakers  failed  to  be  sui)poried,  and  assisted  even  in  depleting  the 
treasury.  A  fair,  held  in  the  library  hall,  met  the  same  fate.  To  quote 
from  President  Swain's  report : 

T1hi8  matters  stood  lit  the  comniencemcut  of  1869.  The  prospects  were  most  gloomy. 
No  favoriug  response  came  from  any  quarter.  The  purpose  for  wliich  the  building  had 
been  erected  appeared  to  be  a  failure.  The  institution  was  on  the  downward  road. 
There  was  no  money  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  new  books.  It  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  supply  even  of  the  cheap  current  literature  of  the  day.  Booksellers 
had  already  large  unpaid  bills,  and  could  not  afford  to  trust  any  longer.  The  expenses 
were  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the  debt.  No  helping  hand  was  extended  to  save 
the  institution  ;  appeals  to  the  public  pride,  public  duty,  puldic  necessity  were  fruit- 
less. The  French  Loan  Society,  failing  to  receive  their  interest,  bad  commenced  a  suit 
of  foreclosure.  The  fate  of  the  library  appeared  sealed.  With  any  other  treasurer  it 
would  have  died  at  once.  The  trustees,  almost  disheartened,  discouraged,  and  dis- 
gusted, met  night  after  night  lor  consultation,  but  they  were  like  meetings  of  con- 
sulting physicians  over  an  expiring  patient.  It  was  evident  the  patient  must  die.  If 
a  dec-nt  burial  could  be  vouclisafed,  it  was  as  much  as  the  trustees  would  dare  ask  of 
an  enlightened  and  liberal  people.  But  at  this  crisis,  just  as  the  hearts  of  the  trustees 
were  most  faint  and  weary,  temporary  relief  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Camilla  Urso,  to  whom  the  association  is  under  a  multitude  of  obligations,  proposed  a 
grand  musical  festival,  from  which  a  handsome  and  very  welcome  sum  was  realized. 

The  festival  was,  in  every  respect,  a  great  success,  and  netted  to  the 
as.sociatiou  nearly  $20,000.  It  awakened  an  interest  in  the  public  mind 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  consummation  of  the  .scheuje  from  which 
complete  deliverance  at  last  came.  A  bill,  which  becatr.e  a  law  Febru- 
ary 20,  1870,  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  authorizing  the  association  i| 
to  hold  three  gift  concerts,  at  which  articles  of  value  should  be  dis- 
tributed, providing  the  proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  association.     The  entertainments  were  given,  with  a 
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lu't  [nolit  ol  8'>I(),IlM),  lioin  wliicli  tlic  entire  iiitlebtediiess  of  the  Jissocia- 
tion  was  paid,  and  a  halaiKH'  of  $2(),()l)i>  turned  over  to  the  tr(asnrer. 

In  .lune,  ISdS,  the  inoperty  of  the  lil)rary  was  transferred  to  tlie  new 
(luarters,  and  the  Imihlin;;  opened  to  the  pnUlic;.  It  re(uMve(l  from  tlio 
press  generally,  as  it  has  since  from  the  many  eastern  and  ((Mciiin  tonr- 
ists  who  have  visited  it,  the  liigfliest  meed  of  praise  and  (!ommendatii)n. 
It  has  a  frontaj»e  on  the  north  side  of  Bnsh  street  of  <58:|  leet  and  a 
depth  of  I37A  feet.  It  is  three  scories  in  height,  with  basement  and 
attic.  The  design  of  the  front  elevation  is  elegant  and  elaborate,  and 
is  in  the  style  known  as  modern  Italian.  The  entrances  are  three  in 
number,  surmounted  by  arches;  the  centre  or  main  one,  with  a  similar 
one  on  either  side.  By  these  the  visitor  is  introduced  into  a  grand  cen- 
tral entrance,  on  the  ground  floor,  2(J  by  (iO  feet  iu  extent,  and  19  teet 
in  height,  with  a  wide  central  staircase  leading  to  the  library  and  rooms 
above.  Ou  the  tirst  floor  are  placed  the  library  room,  ladies'  reading 
room  and  parlor,  the  reference  room,  trustees'  room,  and  what  was 
formerly  used  for  the  chess  and  siuDking  room. 

The  second  floor  comprises  the  newspaper  and  magazine  room,  store 
room,  and  chess  room.  The  attic  rooms  are  designed  for  offices,  artists' 
studios,  etc.  There  are  t\^o  stores  on  the  ground  floor,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  main  entraiu;e,  eaijii  18  by  50  feet,  while  in  tUe  basement 
is  the  lecture  room,  58  by  74  feet  in  area,  and  134  feet  high.  Con- 
nected with  this  are  a  supper  room,  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  dressing 
rooms,  aiul  waiting  rooms.  The  library  room  proper  is  reached  by  two 
entrances,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  vestibule.  This  apartment  is  52 
byG4  feet  in  extent,  and  occupies  the  entire  frontage  of  the  building. 
The  books  are  arranged  u[)on  the  east  and  west  walls  iu  cases  pro- 
jecting from  the  spaces  between  the  windows.  The  librarian's  desk 
is  conveniently  placed  near  and  between  the  two  entrances,  and  is 
enclosed  by  a  massive  railing  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  vesti- 
bule is  lighted  from  the  library  by  a  large  plate  window,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  placed  a  double-faced  clock  dial,  so  that  the  hoar  can  be  ob- 
served from  either  side,  while  the  works  of  the  clock  are  iu  a  glass  case 
within  the  inclosure  of  the  librariaiTs  desk.  Directly  over  the  library 
room,  of  similar  dimensions,  and  on  the  third  floor,  is  the  reading  room. 
It  is  furnished  with  convenient  staiuls  for  newspapers,  which  are  dis- 
played thereon  and  neatly  secured  by  an  ingeniously  devised  rile  invented 
by  the  former  janitor  of  the  building.  For  convenieuce  of  reference, 
the  difterent  papers  are  geographically  arranged  by  countries,  States, 
etc.,  the  desks  lettere<l,  and  a  register  posted  tu^ar  the  entrance  to  direct 
one,  without  delay,  to  the  desired  journal.  There  are  L'44  newspajiers 
ou  tile,  81  of  which  are  Atlantic  or  eastern  and  foreign,  while  14(>  belong 
to  California  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Tables  of  a  pcn-uliar  design,  adapted 
for  this  use,  occupy  the  front  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
contain  115  magazines,  of  which  68  are  foreign  and  47  American,  together 
with  21  miscellaneous  illustrated  journals. 
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The  terms  of  membership  to  the  association  are:  life  members,  $100; 
for  subscribers:  initiation  fee,  $2,  and  quarterly  dues,  $3,  payable  in 
advance.  At  the  date  of  the  annual  report,  January  22,  1875,  there 
were  1,643  subsciibing  members  in  good  standing,  320  life  members, 
and  78  honorary  members.  The  current  revenues  and  expenses,  as  fore- 
shadowed by  the  retiring  president,  for  the  succeeding  year,  may  be 
roughly  estimated  as  follows: 

Keceipts:  Dues,  $20,000;  initiation  f^es,  $1,000;  rents,  $8,000;  other 
sources,  $1,000;  total,  $30,000.  Probable  expenses,  $20,000;  leaving 
about  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  collection  contains,  at  present,  over  41,000  volumes,  which,  in  ap- 
proximate numbers,  may  be  distributed  through  the  various  depart- 
ments as  follows:  Bibliography,  400  ;  belles  lettres,  2,000  ;  biography, 
2,400;  French  language,  2,200 ;  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  1,300  5 
history,  3,500  ;  collected  works,  850;  magazines,  (bound,)  4,200;  poetry 
and  drama,  1,400;  public  documents,  1,800;  romance  and  juvenile,  over 
10,000;  science,  4,900;  theology,  1,250;  travels,  2,700;  reference,  1,500; 
duplicates,  600  ;  making  in  all  41,000. 

Although  from  various  causes,  but  principally  from  lack  of  the  requisite 
means,  the  library  cannot  be  said  to  have  devoted  itself  to  the  building 
u])  of  any  special  department,  and  hence  is  complete  in  none,  it  yet 
offers  to  the  general  reader  goodly  treasures  from  every  mine.  It  has 
fortunately  acquired  a  creditable  collection  of  illustrated  works  of  an- 
tiquity, architecture,  painting,  natural  history,  etc.;  material  of  great 
cost,  and  of  equally  great  value.  For  many  years  the  preservation  and 
binding  of  magazines  and  serial  publications,  as  well  as  the  completion 
of  im[)erfect  sets,  have  received  special  attention.  In  the  transactions 
of  scientific  and  learned  societies  the  library  has  made  a  good  beginning. 
The  association  lias  recently  received,  as  a  gift  from  tlie  British  govern- 
ment, a  complete  set  of  the  Abridgments  of  British  S[)ecitications  of 
Patents,  with  all  continuations. 

Boole  delivery. —  Previous  to  1875,  books  were  delivered  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  by  means  of  two  cumbersome  registers  of  2,500  pages 
each.  This  system  was  attended  with  great  labor  and  inconvenience, 
and  has  been  superseded  by  another  and  more  satisfactory  one.  It 
consists  of  an  octagonal  cylinder  of  wood,  3  feet  6  inches  in  height, 
and  3  feet  in  diameter,  revolving  vertically  on  its  axis.  Into  each  of 
the  eight  faces  are  bored  250  holes,  3  inches  in  depth  and  ^  inch  in 
diameter.  The  cylinder  thus  contains  2,000  holes,  which,  being  num- 
bered from  1  to  2,000,  supply  the  place  of  pages  in  the  old  regis- 
ters. As  a  hole  is  allotted  to  a  member,  a  card  of  regulated  size,  and 
of  some  distinct  color,  is  placed  therein,  upon  which  are  written  his 
name,  address,  and  the  number  of  the  hole.  These  cards  are  per- 
manent, indicating  the  ownership  of  the  hole,  and  are  uniform  in  color. 
When  a  book  is  given  out  a  similar  card,  but  of  different  color,  is  used, 
upon  which  are  placed  the  letter,  indicating  the  dei)artment  in  which 
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the  book  holonjjs,  tlu'  title,  or  iitiiiiber,  or  both,  ;iii(l  the  number 
of  the  liole  behmjiiii^jf  to  the  party  drawing  the  book.  For  conven- 
ience, cards  can  be  stamped  before  the  work  of  delivery  bejjins,  and 
with  a  little  care,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  department  letter  can  oc- 
cupy a  small  space  on  the  end,  distinct  by  itself.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  book  the  card  is  taken  from  the  hole,  the  book  identified,  and  the 
card  dropped  into  a  drawer,  where  it  remains  to  ftnuish  data  for  the 
statistical  tables  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

As  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  tables  already  presented,  the 
circnlation  of  the  library  is  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  volumes 
a  month,  the  annual  average  for  the  past  five  years  being  85,940.  This 
number  is  exclusive  of  books  used  in  the  rooms  for  reference  and 
reading,  which,  by  actual  count,  at  various  times,  proves  to  be  equally 
great.  A  table  of  classification  of  the  circulation  for  the  past  year,  to- 
gether with  the  rate  per  cent.,  shows  how  slight  a  variation  exists  in  the 
statistics  of  the  circulating  libraries  in  various  sections. 

Circulation  for  1874. 


Volumes.  Percent. 

Volumes. 

Per  cent. 

Prose  fiction  and  juvenile 

Travels 

63,306             74.7 
2,996               3.4 
2,619               3.3 

2,  318              2.  8 

3,  498               4. 2 
2,  062               2.  2 
1,  773              2. 1 

904               1. 1 

Spanish 

French                

87 
2,516 
1,  932 

0.2 

2.8 

German 

2.2 

558  1              0.  7 

Science 

Periodicals 

Total  

194 

0.3 

84,  763 

Collected  works 

As  Mr.  Poole,  the  librarian,  remarks:  "Statistics  show  that  the  taste 
for  reading  in  one  community  is  the  same  as  that  of  every  other  com- 
munity in  similar  social  conditions.  Statistics  here,  (Cincinnati,)  in 
New  England,  and  in  Old  England  show  in  the  main  the  same  results." 
Doubtless  they  will  not  be  materially  changed  by  any  new  development 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  selections  will  be  prose 
fiction  and  juvenile. 

For  additional  interest,  the  following  table  is  compiled,  showing  the 
annual  circulation  for  five  years,  in  the  special  departments  mentioned  : 


d 

•3 

a 

&: 

Year. 

a   a 
o   <a 

V 

2-  > 

w 

62,850 

W 

a 

1870 

2,251 

2,337 

6,097 

1871 

2,254 
2,270 
2,204 

64,623 
05,  683 
65,985 

2,414 
2,651 
2,539 

5,677 

1872 

6,373 

1873 

6,6t'3 

1874 

2,  002 

63,  306 

2,318 

5,615 
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As  110  library  is  complete  without  a  catalocjne,  so  its  history  would 
in  so  much  fail  did  it  make  no  meution  thereof.  The  association  has 
issued  three  catalogues.  The  first  was  published  iu  1854,  shortly  after 
its  organization,  and  enumerated  less  than  3,()U0  volumes  ;  the  second 
followed  iu  1861,  and  contained  nearly  14,000  volumes  ;  the  third  and 
last  was  completed  February  1,  1874,  and  forms  a  complete  catalogue 
of  over  30,000  volumes.  The  first  two  proved  of  little  permanent  utility, 
while  the  continuation  by  slips,  carried  through  the  subsequent  years 
by  various  hands,  was  so  utterly  lacking  in  accuracy  and  uniioimity, 
that  the  catalogue  of  1874  was  necessarily  the  result  of  a  comi)lete  re- 
examination of  each  individual  book  in  the  collection,  involving  a  great 
ex{)ense  of  time  and  money.  It  is  prepared  upon  what  is  termed  the 
dictionary  plan,  consisting  of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  by  author, 
title,  and  subject,  with  discretionary  subdivisions  of  the  latter,  according 
to  its  extent  and  importance.  Like  the  Boston  Public  Library'  cata- 
logues, it  furnishes  complete  "contents"  of  all  important  works  and 
collections;  but  it  advances  one  step  beyond  the  point  they  have  yet 
reached  iu  that  it  ])resents  them  iu  a  purely  alphabetical  order,  by 
subject,  or,  as  in  cases  of  collected  authors,  by  author,  and  in  very  im- 
portant collections  by  both  author  and  subject.  Without  some  method- 
ical arrangement,  in  cases  of  extended  "contents,"  one's  searcli  for  an 
author  or  article  becomes  a  tedious,  not  to  say  fruitless,  task.  The  re- 
cent date  of  its  publication,  and  the  small  quantity  of  supplementary 
slii)s  accumulated,  (which  are  made  and  arranged  iu  every  res[)ect  similar 
to  the  catalogue  itself,)  place  the  library  in  this  respect  on  a  footiiig 
equaled  by  few.  The  first  supplement  of  168  pages,  and  coutaiuiug  5,000 
titles,  was  issued  in  1875.  Pamphlets  are  catalogued  as  books,  but  are 
placed  temporarily  in  pamphlet  cases;  while  the  cards,  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  the  case  used,  are  kept  in  a  separate  compartment,  distinct 
from  the  body  of  the  card  catalogue.  At  convenient  seasons  the  pam- 
phlets are  classified  as  much  as  possible  and  bound,  the  reference  on  the 
cards  changed,  the  card  inserted  in  the  card  catalogue,  and  the  bound 
volume  added  to  the  accession  list. 

The  location  of  the  books  upon  the  shelves  is  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  system  of  classification,  and  an  alphabetical  arrangement  by 
author  is  observed  iu  each  separate  department.  The  general  divisions 
are  themselves  subdivided,  and  the  same  arrangement  by  author  adhered 
to.  The  j)racticabiiity  and  advantage  of  such  a  system  in  moderate 
c  llectioiis,  and  in  those  in  which  books  are  accessible  to  the  public,  are 
beyond  question;  but  in  a  large  and  growing  library,  where  the  diffi- 
culties of  classification  render  it  i)erplexing  to  assign  places  to  the  new 
accessions,  and  almost  impossible  to  find  many  of  them  when  once 
assigned,  it  becomes  imperative  to  adoi)t  some  system  m(»re  exact  and 
satisfactory.  For  this  reason,  the  association  has  determined  to  number 
its  books,  and  the  only  regret  is  that  the  step  could  not  have  been  taken 
before  the  construction  of  the  catalogue.     In  numbering,  the  divisions  of 
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clas^siticiition  are  ohscrvod,  alt  lion  j^li  tlic  si  rid  alplialtclical  aiiaiiji<'iiit'iit 
tlicicin  is  soiiiewliat  inreitVivd  with.  This  step  of  miiiiluMiiig  tlio  books 
should  lead  to  another  };-reaM.v  iummIjmI  and  more  important,  viz,  that  of 
denyiiiii'  the  imhlie  aceess  to  the  shelves.  Every  open  library  snfVers 
from  such  a  license  more  than  its  records  can  ever  show.  And  yet, 
aside  from  the  nnknown  but  assuredly  f>reat  loss  an  open  library  ex- 
periences at  the  hands  of  dishoiu'st  [n'ople,  it  can  be  safely  claimed 
that  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  wear  and  injury  sustained  by  books 
on  the  shelves  arises  from  the  promiscuous  haudliu}?  of  the  careless  ami 
curious.  To  a  librarian  it  is  dishearteuinj;- ;  books  belonj^inj;-  in  one 
departyientare  constantly  Ibund  in  souu';  other  ;  they  are  <le(;lared  "out,-' 
when  some  careless  hand  has  simply  misi)laced  them  ;  valuable  sets,  per- 
haps procured  at  great  paius,  are  dis<;overed  ruined  by  the  less  of  a  vol- 
ume, and  he  despairs  in  his  repeated  etforts  at  reclamation. 

Detracting  nothing  from  the  tiattering  account  of  the  new  building  of 
the  association,  retlecting  naught  upon  the  credit  of  those  who  pro- 
jected it  and  bore  all  the  burdens  of  the  long  stiuggle,  the  fact  yet  re- 
maius,  unpleasant  as  it  is,  that  its  location  was  ill  chosen,  its  construe 
tion,  in  matter  of  capacity  aiul  accommodations,  inadc'quate  and  unsat- 
isfactory. Situated  as  it  is  in  the  business  centre  of  the  city,  it  is  sur- 
roumled  on  all  sides  by  lofty  buildings,  and  is,  ni  consequence,  deprived 
of  the  primary  necessity  of  a  library — light.  Moreover,  provision 
should  have  been  made,  in  the  construction  of  so  expensive  an  edifice,  for 
not  less  than  100,000  volumes.  A  library  to  live  must  grow,  and  a  grow- 
ing library  requires  a  large  margin  for  its  accessions.  Calculations  for 
an  increase,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  past,  cannot  be  avoided.  Dur- 
ing the  two  decadesjust  past  ithas  been  aconstant struggle  forexistence; 
every  dollar  expeuded  for  books  has  been  the  result  of  great  effort,  and 
yet,  for  each  decade,  there  have  been  added  15,000  volumes,  in  twenty 
years  more  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  collection  should  be  doubled. 
,San  Francisco  is  rapidly  stretching  out ;  what  was  a  few  years  sinc^"  out 
of  town"  is  now  considered  "down  town."  Her  population,  according 
to  the  city  directory  for  1875,  is  placed  at  230,000.  The  need  of  a  new 
location,  one  more  retired  ;  of  a  building  more  generously  supplied  with 
light,  and  adequate  in  every  way  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  collection, 
is  already  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  with  the  board  of  manage- 
ment. 

In  making  up  an  account  of  the  libraries  of  San  Francisco,  so  miu'h 
space  and  detail  have  been  allotted  the  Mercantile  Library  because  in  its 
inception  and  design,  in  its  membership,  its  functions,  its  influence,  and 
in  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  jjublic,  it  is,  nu)re  essentially 
than  any  other,  the  public  library  of  San  Francisco.  Unfortunately,  per- 
haps, for  the  material  interests  of  the  association,  the  public  contribute 
freely  to  its  patronage,  but  poorly  to  its  support.  Instead  of  receiving 
State  or  municipal  aid  and  encouragement,  the  association  is  called  upon 
for  an  annual  tax  of  8-,500  as  the  price  of  its  usefulness;  a  thing,  I  be- 
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lieve,  quite  unknown  in  Europe,  and  in  the  older  States  of  this  couutiy. 
Without  donations  of  books,  without  legishitiveor  municipal  aid,  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles  which  have  beset  it,  in  the  face  of  the  materialism  of  a 
new  country,  it  has  possessed  itself  of  a  large  collection  of  books,  of  a 
fine  building,  and  has  made  itself  acknowledged  the  educator  it  really 
is  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  now  occupies  a  creditable  position  among 
the  libraries  of  the  country. 

ODD   fellows'  library. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Library  of  San  Francisco  is  an  outgrowth  of  Odd 
Fellowship,  the  fruit  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  S.  H.  Parker,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  order,  and  was  established  in  1854.  The  library 
association  is  a  regularly  organized  and  chartered  body  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  and  not  merely  a  representative  department  of  the  lodges 
of  the  order. 

The  lodges  are  almouers  of  their  members'  fees,  under  a  solemu  contract,  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  several  lodges  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  compact  may  require  the  cooper- 
ation and  joint  action  of  both  parties  to  the  contract  to  alter  or  annul. 
Each  lodge  contributing  for  its  members  shall  have  the  right  of  naming  one  trustee. 
And  any  lodge  contributing  the  sum  of  50  cents  per  quarter  in  advance  for  each  of 
its  members  shall  thereby  entitle  each  of  its  members  in  good  standing  to  mem- 
bership in  the  association  ;  but  every  person,  before  he  is  a  member,  must  sign  its  con- 
stitution and  by-laws.  The  board  of  trustees  are  not  merely  lodge  representatives. 
While  they  are  lodge  representatives  in  the  association,  they  are  trustees  of  the  associa- 
tion ;  a  separate  organization  with  legal  status.  Lodge  requests  will  bo  duly  respected, 
but  lodges  or  a  lodge  Las  no  moral  or  legal  right  to  dictate  to  the  trustees  of  the  library 
association. 

As  will  be  seen  by  its  laws  and  regulations,  its  sphere  of  usefulness 
as  a  public  library  is  circumscribed,  as  its  membership  is  restricted,  to 
members  of  the  order ;  and  yet  Odd  Fellowship  has  attained  so  eminent 
a  position,  and  is  represented  by  so  universal  a  membership  in  this  city 
and  throughout  the  entire  coast,  that  its  library  association  has  become 
one  of  the  great  fountains  of  public  influence,  and  claims  a  prominent' 
place  in  the  present  notice.  The  association  has  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing together  a  very  useful,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  valu;tble  collection 
of  books.  The  library  occupies  rather  contracted  quarters,  in  a  building 
which  is  owned  by  the  order,  and  used  principally  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  several  lodges  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  number  of  volumes  reported  in  the  library  in  May,  1874,  was 
nearly  25,000.  The  total  number  on  the  accession  list  at  the  present 
writing  is  but  little  less  than  27,000.  The  various  departments  of  litera- 
ture represented  in  the  collection  are  shown  in  the  following  classifica- 
tion, viz  : 

Classification  of  collection. 

Vohuuos.                                                                           Volumes. 
Atfases,  maps,  charts,  etc 50      Collected  works 400 


Bi-lles  lettres 1,120 

Biography 950 

Classics 500 


(y'ongressioual,  State,  and  law  re- 
ports          675 

History 1,800 
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Volumes. 

Illustrated  works 240 

Lot t (MS,  speeches,  etc 200 

Metlicine 120 

Phili>sopliy,lan<;;nage,an(l  education  l?00 

Newspapers,  (bound)  2:50 

Novels 6,984 

Olid  Fellowship  and  Masonry 200 

Patent  l\ei)orts 250 

Periodicals 1,850 

Poetry  and  drama.: 770 


Voliiuies. 

Thetdogy ()20 

Reference (500 

Science  and  art 2,  000 

Social  science ^500 

Socii'ties,  transactions 750 

Voy aji^es  and  travels 1 ,  974 

German 4,000 


T.)tal 26,883 


As  will  be  seen,  selections  have  been  made  from  every  department 
with  moderation,  rather  than  from  any  special  one  extensively.  As  there 
are  many  Germans  in  the  order,  the  German  department  is  very  strong. 
Books  are  added  to  the  collection  at  the  rate  of  about  2,500  volumes  a 
yciir.  The  number  of  members  entitled  to  draw  books  is  3,735.  The 
number  classed  as  contributing  members  is  100.  The  receipts  from  dues 
are  about  87,000  annually,  and  the  amount  expended  for  books  about 
$i',500. 

The  circulation  reaches  nearly  7,000  volumes  a  mouth,  or  about  80,000 
a  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  use  made  of  five  principal  de- 
partments for  the  last  five  years: 


Tear. 

nistory. 

Prose   fic- 
tion   and 
juveniles. 

Essays      biography 
and  travels. 

Total  for 
year. 

1870* 

50,  985 

1871 

1,767 
1,537 
1,793 
1,823 

50,  297 
59,  928 
66,  211 
64,  509 

2, 177              1,  458 
2,  235              1,  315 
2,385  '            1,689 
2,280               1,664 

61,  763 

1872 

1873 

70,  629 
79,  530 

1874  .  .■ 

78,  219 

*  No  classification  of  circulation  this  year. 

"  In  regard  to  the  popular  taste  in  reading,"'  remarks  the  librarian,  iu 
his  annual  report  for  1873-74,  "the  results  shown  forth  in  the  statistics 
of  eastern  libraries  correspond,  in  the  main,  to  our  own.  The  eastern 
statistics  find  the  demand  for  novels  ranges  from  70  to  75  per  cent.  Our 
experience  places  the  figures  at  from  80  to  85  per  cent.  With  them, 
such  writers  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Irving,  and  Haw- 
thorne, acknowledged  masters  of  Section,  take  the  lead.  With  us,  other 
authors,  like  Southworth,  Stephens,  Holmes,  Braddon,  and  Dupuy,  are 
most  poi)uIar  with  the  bulk  of  our  readers.  But  time,  the  great  educa- 
tor, aided  by  the  powerful  influences  of  the  library  itself,  will,  I  trust, 
in  the  end  correct  this  little  aberration,  and  set  us  right."  Connected 
"with  the  library  room  is  a  well  snpi)lied  and  well  patronized  reading 
room,  whose  files  present  some  sixty  newspapers  of  the  city  and  coast, 
and  twenty-three  from  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe.  Forty  maga- 
zines, American  and  foreign,  can  be  found  on  its  tables,  while  on  the 
reference  shelves  of  the  library  are  fifteen  valuable  sets  of  society  jour- 
nals, transactions,  reports,  etc.,  received  in   bound   volumes.     Among 
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these  may  be  iiieiitioiied  the  British  Associatiou  Reports  ;  the  Bthuo- 
logical  Society  of  L(3iuloii  Journals  and  Transactions;  tiie  Geographical 
Society  Journal ;  the  Geohigical  Society  Journal;  the  Liiin?ean  Society 
Transactions;  the  Social  Science  Association  Transactions;  and  the 
Statistical  Society  Journal,  each  a  mine  of  wealth  in  itself.  The  library 
has  only  a  manuscript  catalogue,  and  that  of  little  utility.  The  presi- 
dent, in  his  last  report,  says:  "  Jne  of  the  greatest  difficulties  under 
which  we  labor  now  is  the  want  of  a  printed  catalogue.  We  hope  that 
this  defect  will  be  removed  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible."  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  comfort  and  attractiveness  of  the  library,  it  has  little 
light  and  less  available  book  room. 

MKCHANIOS'  INSTITUTE   LIBRARY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  mechanics  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for 
the  puri)ose  of  organizing  the  association  now  known  as  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  cit^-  tax  collector,  in  the  City  Hall, 
on  the  eveninji'  of  December  11,  1854.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  by  laws,  and,  on  the  0th  of  March,  1855,  the 
same  were  re[)orted  and  accepted.  As  set  forth  in  article  1  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  association  was  to  have  for  its  object  the  establishment  of 
a  library,  reading  room,  the  collection  of  a  cabinet,  scientific  apparatus, 
works  of  art,  etc.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  a  permanent  organi- 
zation was  effected,  and  the  first  regular  board  of  officers  elected,  with 
Benjamin  Hay  ward  as  president. 

Passing  over  the  years  of  struggle,  which,  in  coiiiinon  with  the  host 
of  similar  institutions,  mark  its  early  history,  we  find  it  in  1806  in 
the  building  on  Post  street,  erected  by  the  institute,  and  the  one 
occui)ie(l  at  the  present  day.  The  lot  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
$25,000,  and  the  building  cost  $45,000.  The  collection  comprised  at 
that  tin)e  11,250  volumes.  The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  col- 
lection now  reaches  21,108,  while  in  the  president's  last  annual  report 
the  valuation  [)laced  upon  the  lot  and  building,  in  the  summing  up 
of  the  assets  of  the  institute,  was  $120,000.  The  membership  roll  con- 
taitis  names  in  good  standing  to  the  number  of  1,456.  The  initiation 
fee  for  members  is  $1,  and  the  quarterly  dues  $1.50;  life  membership, 
$50.  Meinbershii)s  are  furnished  strangers  and  sojourners  at  the  rate 
of  50  cents  |)er  month  without  initiation  fee.  The  annual  revenue  of 
the  library  may  be  estimated  at:  memberships,  dues,  etc.,  $6,000;  rents, 
etc.,  $7,000;  total,  $13,000,  from  which,  after  deducting  current  ex- 
penses, a  balance  of  $1,000  or  $1,500  remains  to  be  api)lied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  The  library  contains  over  6,000  volumes  in  the  depart- 
ment of  science  and  art.  As  its  name  would  imply,  it  has  directed  its 
efforts  in  the  main  to  the  expansion  and  perfection  of  those  departments. 
Its  purpose  is  to  build  up  for  the  city  and  the  whole  coast  the  best  pos- 
sible collection  for  reference  of  works  on  the  practical  sciences  and 
mechanical  arts.  In  this  view  the  accessions  to  the  library  for  the  last 
five  years  will  be  of  interest. 
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Year. 

Scienco  and 
art. 

Fiction. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

1869-'70 .* 

626 
5ri4 
726 
246 
284 

1,147 

687  ' 
607 
605 
605 

823 
712 
5f3 
40.-. 
■Mi 

2,  593 
1,983 

1870-"7l 

ie71--2    

1  916 

1872-'73    

1,256 

1873-74    

1,261 

Tiital 

2, 466          i          3  fi.'il 

2,  692                      9.  009 

From  this  exhibit  we  find  an  average  annual  addition  of  1,800  vol- 
umes, of  which  one-fourth  belongs  to  the  department  of  mechanical 
science  and  art. 

The  circulation  of  the  library  reaches  nearly  7,000  volumes  a  month. 
The  actual  figures  and  classification  could  not  be  reached,  since  the 
librarian  has  discontinued  the  record  on  the  ground  of  the  immaterial 
variation  from  one  year  to  another,  and  the  substantial  correspondence 
in  percentage  existing  among  all  similar  collections.  A  classified 
catalogue  of  the  library  was  issued  in  1807,  consisting  of  100  pages, 
and  representing  nearly  l*i,(K)l>  volumes.  It  is  the  only  one  it  has  ever 
had  printed,  and  is  probably  found  to  be  of  limited  use  at  present.  It 
is  continued  by  slips  mainly  on  the  same  system.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  trustees  to  issue,  at  an  early  date,  a  new  catalogue  of  the  works  in 
the  reference  room  of  the  library. 

During  the  last  year  the  institute  has  received  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment a  complete  set  of  the  British  Specifications  of  Patents,  with  the 
continuations.  The  value  of  such  a  set  on  the  Pacific  coast  cannot  be 
overestimated,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  general  congratulation  that  it  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  to  which  it  properly  be- 
longs, to  have  it  in  charge. 

The  Mechanics'  Inst  tute  of  this  city  is  essentially  a  representative 
of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State.  To  it  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  carried  throngli  successfully  the  only  exhibitions  of  California 
industry  ever  given  in  San  Fiancisco.  Since  the  year  1857  the  institute 
has  held  nine  industrial  fairs,  and  the  incalculable  benefits  accruing  to 
the  indnstrlal  interests  of  the  State  and  coast  through  the  extensive 
exhibiti(jns  of  home  and  foreign  inventions,  applications  and  produc- 
tions, reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  noble  enterprise  of  the  institute 
and  the  ability  and  zeal  of  its  managers.  Each  year  surpasses  the  pre- 
ceding in  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  industrial  and  financial 
success. 

From  the  beneficent  hand  of  Mr.  James  Lick,  through  whose  regal 
liberality  $2,000,000  have  recently  been  distributed  among  deserving 
institutions  and  for  public  works  in  San  Francisco  and  other  places,  the 
Me(;hanics'  Institute  is  favored  with  a  gift  of  $10,000  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  w»»iks  pertaining  to  the  mechanical  and  scientific  arts. 
This  is  the  first  bi'(]uest  as  yet  recorded  to  a  library  in  San  Francisco. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO   ART   ASSOCIATION  LIBRARY. 

The  library  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  though  at  present 
small,  is  important  as  forming  one  of  the  many  humble  and  promising 
beginnings  which  are  destined  some  day  to  assume  a  recognized  im- 
portance among  the  literary  fountains  of  the  coast.  The  association 
was  organized  March  28,  1871,  having  for  its  objects  the  promotion  of 
painting,  sculi)ture,  and  other  kindred  arts,  the  diffusion  of  a  cultivated 
taste  for  art  in  the  conununity  at  large,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
academy  or  school  of  design.  Its  membership  is  composed  of  artists 
and  persons  interested  in  the  progress  of  art.  Every  member  is 
required  to  pay  an  admission  fee  of  $2  and  monthly  diies  of  $1.  Life 
memberships  are  $100.  There  are  set  apart  annually,  from  the  net 
income  of  the  association,  at  least  $100  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
periodicals  relating  to  art.  The  library  contains  some  280  volumes  of 
standard  works  of  art,  including  the  London  Art  Journal,  Galerie  des 
Peintres  C^lebres,  Lubke's  History  of  Sculpture,  Lacroix's  works,  etc. 

The  association  is  favored  with  a  wealthy,  influential, and  enthusiastic 
membership,  and  will  undoubtedly  become,  in  time,  the  possessor  of 
an  art  library  of  great  extent  and  merit. 

LA  LIGUE   NATIONALE  FRANgAISE. 

The  Ligue  nationale  frangaise  was  organized  in  this  city  immediately 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Germany, 
in  1871. 

Its  object  is  to  promote  friendship,  encourage  patriotic  sentiments 
among  French  people,  aid  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education  not  only 
in  California  but  also  in  France,  and  assist  in  their  distress  the  patriotic 
emigrants  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

The  league  each  year  offers  several  prizes  of  500  francs  for  the  best 
written  treatise,  in  a  popular  point  of  view,  on  subjects  named  by  the 
society.  The  manuscripts  are 'read  by  a  committee  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  accei)ted  ones  are  printed  and  circulated  here  and  in 
France  (in  country  districts  only)  to  the  extent  of  from  50,000  to  200,000 
gratuitously. 

At  the  montldy  meetings  political  and  literary  essays  are  read  by  a 
lecturer  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting,  when  the  subject  is  giv^en  out. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  ta  open,  as  soon  as  the  means  will 
permit,  a  re;^ular  afternoon  course  (free)  for  ladies  learning  French,  a 
literary  course,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  an  evening  course  free  to  all 
foreigners  desiring  to  learn  tlie  English  language.  This  course  will  be 
strictly  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  language. 

The  library,  which  was  begun  in  1875,  numbers  nearly  0,000  volumes, 
and  is  accessible  to  persons  of  all  nationalities. 

Aside  from  those  noticed,  there  are  in  Saii  Francisco  numerous  soci- 
ety' libraries,  but  of  slight  extent  and  promise,  many  private  collections 
of  creditable  proportions,  and  a  promising  and  growing  law  library,  sup- 
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poi'tod  by  a  rovoniu'  Iroin  tlio  courts,  mikI  priiuMpally  a\ailal>l('  by  tho 
leyal  pi'olVvSsion  ;  but  in  the  throe  (h'scrihcd  centre  tlie  library  interests 
and  prt>speets  of  the  racitii;.  Do  they  promise  to  siipi)ly  tlie  iniacasing 
demands  wliich  are  (h'stined  to  arise  here?  No;  there  is  a  demand  for 
somethin<;-  nu)re  general,  more  generous.  There  is  a  lack  of  unity  of 
interests,  of  oneness  of  purpose  and  desire,  evinced  in  some  well  meant 
eftorts  toward  buihling  up  for  the  uew  West  a  single  grand  public  de- 
pository of  books  freely  accessible  to  all.  The  Pacific  coast  is  and  will 
ever  reaiain  inconveniently  distant  from  the  great  library  centres  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  should  possess  among  its  own  resources  one  univer- 
sal library  of  reference  for  its  students  and  scholars.  A  free  public  li- 
brary secures  the  interest  of  all.  Such  an  one  in  San  Francisco  should 
look  to  the  wants  of  our  entire  western  domain  and  to  the  exigencies  of 
generations  to  come.  Like  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  Atlantic,  it 
should  be  constituted  for  the  Pacific  a  storehouse  of  every  [)ublication,^ 
not  only  of  California,  but  of  the  Greneral  Government  and  of  the  whole 
country.  It  should  be  financially  independent,  and  above  and  beyond 
individual  or  party  caprice. 

The  materialism  of  California  is  wearing  away.  The  day  may  not  be 
very  distant  when  some  one  of  her  many  millionaires  shall  imitate  the 
munificence  of  great  benefactors  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  establish  for 
the  Pacific  a  free  [)ublic  library. 

OTHER   OdLLECTIONS. 

A  list  is  appended  of  other  public  or  semi-public  libraries  in  San 
Francisco,  containing  each  1,000  volumes  or  more,  further  statistics  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  general  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume.^ — 
Editors. 

Volumes, 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame 1,  OOOi 

Law  library 12,  500 

Pacific  ' .' \'2,  000 

St.  Isnatins  College 5,000 

Sodality  library,  (geullemen's) 3,000 

Sodality  library,  (ladies') 1,500. 

Students'  library 1,  500 

St.  Mary's  College 3,  500 

Sau  Francis  o  Verein 5,  000 

Society  of  California  Pioneers 2,  500 

Theological  Seminary  of  San  Francisco.    (For  a  sketch  of  this  library  see  Chap- 
ter IV,  p.  142,  Theological  Libraries).-. 5,000 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 5,  000 

SACRAMENTO   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Library  Association  of  Sacramento  dates  its  organization  from 
October  20,  1857.  It  can  hardly  be  pronounced  i)rosperous,  having  no 
fund  to  depend  upon,  and  owing,  aside  from  its  floating  debt,  a  mort- 
gage of  $6,000  upon  its  building.     The  library  was  built  at  a  cost  of 

*  This  library  is  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  author  of  the  Native  Races  of 
the  Pacific  States  of  North  America,  but  may  be  freely  consulted  by  scholars. 
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$17,000,  of  brick,  centrally  located,  34  by  80  feet,  and  is  neat  and  con- 
venient in  its  appointments.  The  annnal  receipts  of  the  association 
from  all  regular  sonrces  amount  to  about  $2,000.  For  the  year  preced- 
ing the  report  made  October  1, 1874,  however,  they  ran  up  to  $3,863.33. 
The  number  of  paying  members  at  that  date  was  144;  life  members, 
34;  honorary,  4,  and  scholarships,  8  ;  making  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  library  180. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  library,  at  the  date  mentioned,  was  5,539, 
with  barely  any  increase  since.  The  library  also  possesses  many  pam- 
phlets not  as  yet  catalogued  or  enumerated,  but  no  manuscripts.  The 
rooms  are  oi)en  only  from  1  to  5  and  7  to  10  p.  m.  The  circulation  of 
its  books  amounts  to  about  5,000  volumes  per  annum.  There  are  on  its 
files  8  monthlies,  10  illustrated  and  scientific  periodicals,  and  20  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  Public  interest  in  the  association  is  needed  to 
give  it  life  and  vigor.  Its  sources  of  revenue  are  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  necessary  current  expenses,  and  outside  means  are  annually  re- 
sorted to  to  supply  whatever  deficiencies  may  exist. 

SAN  JOSE   LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION,   SAN   JOSE,   CAL. 

The  Library  Association  of  San  Jose  was  incorporated  July  13,  1872, 
declaring  its  object  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  library  and  reading 
room  ;  the  collection  of  a  cabinet,  scientific  apparatus,  works  of  art ;  and 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  means  of  the  circulation  among 
its  members  of  the  various  books,  jieriodicals,  and  journals  published 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  board  of 
management,  consisting  of  a  president,  vice-president,  recording  secre- 
tary, corres{)onding  secretary,  secretary,  and  two  trustees. 

Its  support  is  derived  from  tliree  classes  of  membership,  viz :  life, 
annual,  an<l  monthly.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  meml)er  by  the 
payment  of  $')().  Monthly  members  jiay  50  cents  a  month,  in  advance. 
Anninil  members  are  charged  $0  |»er  annuui,  payable  semi  annually,  in 
instalments  of  83.  Ten  years' consecutive  membership  constitutes  one 
a  life  member. 

In  July,  1874,  the  following  constituted  the  entiie  membership  of  the 
association,  viz:  annual  members,  188;  monthly  meml)ers,  180;  life 
members,  21  ;  honorary  members,  11.     Total  membership,  400. 

The  circulation  of  the  libr.iry  for  the  year  1874  amounted  to  13,118 
volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  in  June,  1875,  was  about 
4,000,  of  which  1,085  w<'re  added  during  the  last  year.  The  association 
has  no  se[)arate  buihling  of  its  own,  but  temporarily  occupies  rooms  in 
the  Knox  building. 

There  are  found  on  its  files  some  40  magazines  and  illustrated  [)apers, 
and  about  90  newspapers.  The  liiuary  possesses  no  catalogue  oi  its 
books  as  yet,  but  the  librarian  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  one,  and 
promises  its  speedy  publication. 

San  Jose  is  a  considerable  city,  situated  about  fifty  miles  south  of  San 
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Francisco,  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  promising  valleys 
(Santa  Clara)  in  the  State,  anil  bids  fair  to  possess  at  no  distant  day,  in 
its  yonng'  and  tlonrishiiii>  library,  a  most  valuable  and  useful  collection 

OREGON   STATE  LIBRARY,   SALEM,   OREG. 

The  state  Library  of  Oregon  was  founded  in  IS.IO,  upon  an  appropri- 
ation of  $5,000  made  by  Congress  August  14,  1848.  It  was  totilUy  de- 
stroyed by  tire  December  31,  1855,  which  accounts,  in  part,  for  the 
present  small  collection.  The  legislature  furnishes  it  support  in  the 
shape  of  an  annual  appropriation  of  $750,  which  is  invested  by  the 
chief  justice.  According  to  the  last  biennial  report  of  the  librarian,  the 
collection  contained  C,217  volumes,  including  000  pamphlets,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  are,  naturally,  works  on  law  and  statistics.  There  are 
sonre  1,400  volumes  of  reports  and  digests  of  the  same,  and  nearly  4,000 
volumes  of  laws,  journals,  legislative  documents,  etc.  The  libi'ary  is 
oi»en  to  the  reading  public  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  except  during  the 
sessions  of  the  supreme  court,  which  are  held  in  the  rooms  twice  a  year, 
when  the  i)ublic  are  admitted  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  The  librarian  is 
elected  for  two  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $500.  Attached  to  the 
report  of  September  1,  1874,  is  a  catalogue  of  the  library,  forming  a 
pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages. 

PORTLAND    (OREGON)   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Library  Association  of  Portland  was  organized  in  1864.  Begin- 
ning in  an  humble  way,  through  the  liberality  of  a  few  prominent  citi- 
zens, it  has,  by  an  economic  management  and  careful  expenditure  of  its 
funds,  steadily  advanced  to  its  present  substantial  position.  It  is  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  ten  directors.  The  first  subscription  was  started  in 
the  winter  of  1863-64,  and  resulted  in  the  realization  of  $2,561.50.  Two 
thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  were  immediately  invested  in  books, 
and  the  balance  appropriated  toward  the  furnishing  of  suitable  rooms. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  association  found  itself  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $684.25,  which  was  speedily  removed,  however,  by  donations 
and  initiation  fees.  The  membership  rapidly  increased,  and  there  was 
in  a  short  time  a  surplus  in  the  treasury.  Th*e  association  has  four 
classes  of  membership,  viz,  life,  annual,  quarterly,  and  honorary.  Any 
person  can  become  a  life  member  by  the  payment  of  $200.  Yearly 
members  are  charged  $25  per  annum,  and  quarterly  members  $3  per 
quarter. 

At  the  end  of  1864  the  library  possessed  500  volumes.  It  numbers 
about  7,500  volumes  and  150  pamphlets.  Its  increase  in  1874  was  550 
volumes,  which  may  be  considered  its  average.  The  annual  circulation 
of  books  among  its  members  reaches  15,000  volumes,  with  the  usual 
percentage  in  favor  of  fiction.  Its  reading  room  is  well  supplied  with 
newspapers,  periodicals,  etc.,  having  some  fifty  Pacific  coast  papers, 
nineteen  Atlantic,  thirty  American  magazines  and  illustrated  papers, 
and  twenty  English  and  continental. 
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BY  THE  EDITORS. 


Introduction  —  Table  — List  of  librarians. 

In  the  subjoined  tahle  will  be  found  statistics  of  all  public  libraries 
numbering  three  hundred  volumes  or  more  from  which  returns  were 
received  in  1875-76,  excepting  common  or  district  school  libraries- 
Some  common  school  libraries  from  which  returns  of  the  number  of 
volumes  were  received  have  been  included,  but  they  are  too  few  and 
unimportant  to  materially  modify  the  figures  given.  In  the  summary 
below  the  number  of  volumes  they  contain  has  been  deducted  from  the 
aggregate  number  of  volumes  reported  dn  all  the  libraries  of  that  class 

In  preparing  the  following  table  it  was  found  advisable,  in  most 
instances,  to  combine  the  society  libraries  of  each  college,  and  make 
but  one  entry  for  all.;  so  that  the  number  of  libraries  is  apparently, 
though  not  really,  reduced  from  3,682  to  3,647,  a  diiference  of  35. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  table  is  its  incompleteness.  The  omissions 
are  as  follows:  653  libraries  do  not  report  the  date  of  organization  or 
foundation  ;  2,172  do  not  report  the  average  annual  increase  of  books  ; 
2,910  do  not  report  the  extent  of  yearly  use  of  the  library ;  1,960  do  not 
report  whether  they  have  a  permanent  fund  or  not ',  2,852  do  not  report 
a  yearly  income  from  any  source  ;  2,913  do  not  state  the  yearly  expend- 
itures for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding;  and  3,039  do  not  report  the 
amount  paid  yearly  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  only  column  of  the  table  which  is  complete  through, 
out  is  that  giving  the  number  of  volumes.  The  totals  given  below  do 
not  include  the  statistics  of  eight  libraries  embraced  in  the  table,  from 
which  returns  were  received  after  the  summary  was  completed. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  table  : 

Total  number  of  vohimes 12, 276, 964 

Total  yearly  additions,  (l,5Ui  libraries  reporting) 434,  339 

Total  yearly  use  of  books,  (742  libraries  rcportiuj>) 8,  879,869 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund,  (1,722  libraries  reporting) $6, 105,581 

Total  amount  of  yearly  income,  (830  libraries  reporting) 1,  398,756 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding,  (769  libraries 

reporting). 562,407 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  (643  libra- 
ries reporting). 682, 166 
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Iiiiperfect  returns  show  ;i  little  more  than  1,500,000  pamphlets  in  aU 
the  libraries. 

It  will  be  seen  that  parish  and  Suuilay  school  librjiries  have  not  beeu 
ineUided  :  indeed,  no  systematic  eflbrt  was  made  to  gather  the  statistics 
of  such  libraries,  which  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  churches  in  the 
country. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  other  public  libraries  of  the  United 
States  is  as  follows  : 

Libraries  nmubering  o(H)  voUimea  ami  upwards I'i.  "JT H,  %4 

District  school  libraries,  not  iuchuled  in  above 1,  'Mh,  407 

Pampblets,  (imperfectly  reported) 1,500,  OOO' 

Respecting  district  school  libraries  the  further  remark  is  necessary 
that  the  reports  of  the  State  superintendents  of  California,  Connecticut^ 
and  Xew  Jersey  do  not  show  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries, 
and  therefore  the  school  libraries  of  those  States  could  not  be  included 
in  the  above  total  of  this  class.  California  has  expended  for  libraries 
in  the  last  ten  years,  .$138,5G4:.G4;  Connecticut  expended  for  libraries 
and  apparatus  in  1874-75,  the  sum  of  87,GG8.82  ;  in  New  Jersey  about 
thirteen  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  since  1871  for  libraries. 

Following  the  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  names  of  librarians 
and  other  ofticers  furnishing  reports.  In  many  cases,  as  in  school  and 
academy  libraries,  there  is  no  regularly  appointed  librarian  ;  in  some 
other  instances  the  name  of  the  librarian  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  return. 
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I'lacc. 


liibniry. 


Kamo  of  liliritrinn  or  otbi 
olUi-er  roportiug. 


Auburn,  Ala . 


Million,  Alii 

Mobile,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala , 

Montgomery,  Ala 


Agricultural  and  Mcelianical  College  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Uoward  College, 

Franklin  Society  Keadiiig  Uoom  and  Library 

Law  Library 

Alabama  State  Library 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala Al.nbaraa  Historical  Society 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala University  of  .\labaiiia . 


Tucson,  Ariz . 


Fayette ville,  Ark 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Knight's  Ferry,  Cal ... 

Marysville,  Cal 

Xe vada  City,  Cal 

Oakland,  Cal 

Oakland,  Cal 

Oakland,  Cal 

Oakland,  Cal 

Orovillo,  Cal 

Petaluraa  City,  Cal 

I'lacerville,  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Sau  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  ('al 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 


Territorial  Library, 


Arkansas  Industrial  University 

Public  Library  Association 

Mercantile  Library 

Public  Library 

Odd  Fellows'  Library  . . . .' 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Oakland  Library  Association 

Olid  Fellows'  Library 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary 

University  of  California 

Ladies'  Library 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Xeptune  Library . . .  ^ 

California  State  Library , 

Library  Association 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Supreme  Court  Library 

Bancroft  Pacific  Library 

Bibliotliequo  do  la  Ligue  nationalo  frau^aise 

Eureka  Turnverein 

^Mechanics'  Institute 

Mercantile  Library  ; 

New  .Jerusalem  Church  Free  Library 


San  Francisco,  Cal i  Odd  Fellows'  Library 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Jos^,  Cal , 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Vallejo,  Cal  : 

Central  Crty,  Colo 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 

Golden  City,  Colo , 

Ashford,  Conn 

Berlin,  Conn 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Bristol,  Conn 


St.  Mary's  Library  Association 

San  Francisco  Vereiu 

Society  of  California  Pioneers 

Territorial  Pioneers  of  California. .. 
Young'Men's  Christian  Association. 

San  Jose  Library  Association 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Santa  Cruz  Library 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

■Vallejo  Library 

Publ  ic  School  Library 

El  Paso  County  Library 

Supremo  Court  Librar j- 

Territorial  Library 

T'uiversity  Schools  of  Colorado 

Babccck  Library 

Berlin  Library 

Bridgeport  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  A.ssociation. 


B.  P.  IJOSH. 

J.  B.  Kilpatrick. 

W.  M.  De  Oruslie. 

William  Aldersou. 

J.  M.  Rigga. 

W.  S.  W'yman,  secretary. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Meek. 

Coles   Baslifnrd,  secretary 

of  the  Territorj-. 
John  Ayers. 
J.  11.  Ilobbs. 
Frmk  M.  Parsons. 
A.  Schell. 
•John  Norton. 
E.  A.  Foster. 
Ina  D.  Coollnith. 
Peter  J.  Ipsen. 
Rev.  George  Mooar,  1).  D. 
J.  C.  Rowell,  A.  B. 
Maggie  Morrison. 
E.  R.  Healy^ 
Frederic  F.  Barss. 
R.  0.  Cravens. 
M.  S.  Cushman. 
Francis  Lenoir. 
Carl  C.  Finkler. 
Henry  L.  Oak. 
Daniel  L^vy. 
Aiigust  Schumacher. 
J.  C.  Uurlbut 
A.  E.  "Whitaker. 
John  Doughty. 
George  A.  Carnes. 
John  B.  Gallagher. 
L.  E.  Wyneken. 
Louis  R.  Lull. 
Dr.  E.  L.  "SVillard,  sccret.iry 
H.  Cox. 

George  "W.  Fentress. 
James  A.  Brewster. 
H.  Dexter. 

C.  F.  Rea. 
James  Phillips. 
.John  L.  Jerome. 
Henry  K.  Palmer. 
John  \y.  "Webster. 
Orson  Brooks,  (acting.) 
Rev.  Richar<l  Harding. 
I'eter  Piatt. 

Miss  E.  S.  Braiidegee. 
Mr.s.  J.  E.  G.  Clarke. 
William  B.  Hurd,  chairman 
library  committee. 
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Place. 


Library. 


Canaan,  Conn 

Colchester,  Conn 

Cromwell,  Conn 

DanLury,  Conn 

Derby,  Conn 

Derby,  Conn 

Durliain,  Conn 

East  lladtlain,  Conn  . . . 

East  Windsor,  Conn '  Library  Association 

Farmington,  Conn I  Farraington  Library 

Guilford,  Conn Guilford  Circulating  Library 

Hampton,  Conn I  Library  Association 

Hartford,  Conn j  Circulating  Library 

Hartford,  Conn Connecticut  Historical  Society 

Hartford,  Couu •  Hartford  County  Law  Library  Association . 


Douglas  Library   

Colcboster  Library 

Friendly  Association 

Danbury  Library 

AUis  Circulating  Library 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Durham  Academy 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 


Hartford,  Conn  . .. 
Hartford,  Conn  . . . 
Hartford,  Conn  . .. 
Hartford,  Conn  . . . 
Hartford,  Conn  . . . 
Hartford,  Conn  . . . 
Kensington,  C^nn. 
Lakeville,  Conn  . . . 

Ledyard,  Conn 

Litchfield,  Conn . . . 
Litchfield,  Conn. . . 

Lyme,  Conn 

Manchester,  Conn. 
Merideu,  Conn 


Middletown,  Conn Herkeloy  Divinity  School 


Middletown,  Conn  . 
Middletown,  Conn  . 

Milford,  Conn 

Moodus,  Conn 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn  . 
New  Haven,  Conn  . 
New  Haven,  Conn  . 
New  Haven,  Conn  . 
New  Haven,  Conn  . 
New  Haven,  Conn  . 
New  Haven,  Conn  . 


Hartford  Hospital , 

Medical  Library  and  Journal  Association.. 

State  Library 

Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut 

■Watkinson  Library  of  Reference 

Young  if  en's  Institute 

Kensington  Librarj-  Society 

Lakeville  Library 

Bill  Library 

Harris  Plain  District  Library 

Wolcott  Library  Association 

Old  Lyme  Library 

Library  Association 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


KusscU  Library 

AVesleyan  University 

Milford  Lyceum 

Library  Association , 

New  Britain  Institute  , 

American  Oriental  Society 

Bartholomew's  Library 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Art  and  Sciences  . . 

First  Churcli  and  Society 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society 

Yale  College , 

Yale  College  Law  School 


New  Haven,  Conn Young  Men's  Institute  . 

New  London,  Conn 

New  London,  Conn. . . . 

New  Milford,  Conn 

Norfolk,  Conn 

Norwich,  Conn 

Say  brook.  Conn 

Seymour,  Conn 

Simsbnry,  Conn 

Stamford,  Conn 

Stoniugtou,  Conn 


St.  John's  Library , 

Young  Men's  Library  Association., 

The  Benevolent  Library , 

Circulating  Library , 

Otis  Library , 

Acton  Library 

Library  Association 

Free  Library 

Social  Iteading-Kooms , 

Book  Club  and  Circulating  Library, 


Name  of  librarian  or  other 
otficer  reporting. 


Charles  Gillette. 
Miss  Emma  Fitch. 
Edward  S.  Coe. 
C.  H.  Sauford. 
George  C.  Allis.  ■ 
John  H.  Barlow. 
Philo  Mosher. 
Azro  Drown. 
Samuel  T.  Bissell. 
Thomas  Treadwoll. 
Shepard  and  Fowler. 
Mason  0.  Fuller. 
Miss  King. 

•J.  Hammond  Trumbull. 
Charles  J.  Hoadly. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Hussell. 
C.  W.  Chamberlain. 
Charles  J.  Hoadly. 
William  Thompson. 
J.  Hammond  Trumbull. 
Caroline  M.  Hewirs. 
Andrew  J.  Warner. 
Lot  Norton. 
Edmund  Spicer. 
Elwin  Merriman. 
"William  L.  Hansom. 
John  D.  Morley. 
George  A.  Easton. 
R.  T.  Spencer. 

Rev.  Frederic  Gardner,  D.D. 
George  F.  Winchester. 
C.  T.  Winchester,  A.  M. 
Alpbonso  Smith. 
Mrs.  D.  F.Beebe. 
Emma  B.  Hackett. 
Addison  Van  Name,  M.  A. 
L.  B.  Bartholomew. 
Addison  Van  Name,  M.  A. 
Solomon  Mead. 
WiUiain  G.  Andrews,  sec. 
Addison  Van  Name,  M.  A. 
John  A.  Robinson,  LL.  B. 
Miss  C.  Lizzie  Todd. 
Timothy  J.  Evers. 
Nathan  R.  Chappell. 
Fred.  S.  Starr. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Mills.  * 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Robinson. 
Miss  Amelia  Clark. 
Frederick  O'Mira. 
George  C.  End. 
George  D.  Iloyt. 
Miss  E.  W.  Palmer,    presi- 
dent. 
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Place. 


I.ibinr\'. 


Name  of  lilirnrlnn  or  otbi-r 
oflictT  rr|Hirliiig. 


St«i;in<iton,  Conn 

Stratford,  Conn 

Terr.vsvillc,  Conn 

Thoinaston,  Conn 

Thompson,  Conn 

Waterbury,  Conn 

"Wntertown,  Conn 

"Wauregan,  Conn 

"West  Killinglj-,  Conn 

West  Winsted,  Conn 

Wethcrsfield,  Conn 

Windsor  Locks,  Conn 

"Windsor  Locks,  Conn 

"Wolcottvillc,  Conn 

"Woodbury,  Conn ...  •. 

Yankton,  Dak 

Yankton,  Dak 


ralmor  and  Trunibnll's  Library. 

Hook  Chib 

Lyceum  Lilirary 

Villaco  Lilirary 

Fire  En j;inc  Library 

Silas  Uronson  Library 

Library  Association 

Library  Association 

Dowc's  Circulatinj;  Library 

Beardslpy  Library 

Kose  Library 

Holden's  Circulating  Library  . .. 

Union  School  Library 

Library  Association 

Library  .Association 

Library  Association 

Ten  itorial  Library 


Xcwark,  Del 

New  Castle,  DeL . . 

Smyrna,  Del 

■Wilmington,  Del. . 
"Wilmington,  Del. . 
"Wilmington,  Del.. 
"Wilmington,  Del... 
"Wilminjrton,  Del. ., 
Georgetown,  D.  C  . 
Ge6rgetown,  D.  C  . 
"Washington,  D.  C  . 
"Washington,  D.  C. 
"WasbiugtoD,  D.  C. 
"Wa.shington,  D.  C. 
"Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wa.sbington,  D.  C . 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  D. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C . 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Jacksonville,  Fla . . 


Delaware  College 

Library  Company 

Library  Association 

Delaware  nisf orical  Society 

Hew  Castle  County  Law  Library  Association 

Shield's  Library 

Wilmington  Institute 

Young  Men's  Free  Library  Association 

Georgetown  College 

Peabody  Library  Associaticm 

Bureau  of  Education 

Burean  of  Statistics 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  State ,--. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

House  of  Representatives 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Association. 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Association  of  East  Washington. 

Library  of  Congress 

Masonic  Library 

Patent-Office 

Post-Oflice  Department 

Signal  Office,  United  States  Army 


Surgeon-General's  Office. 


Treasury  Department 

United  States  Naval  Observatory. 

United  States  Senate 

War  Department 

Washington  City  Library 

Wayland  Seminary 

Florida  Circulating  Library 


Palmer  nnd  Trnmbnll. 

H.  A.Sutton. 

Sherman  Andrus. 

Thomas  II.  Newton. 

Oscar  Munynn. 

II.  F.  Bas,sett. 

Nancy  E.  Ilron.son. 

Henry  John.son. 

M.  P.  Dowe. 

Miss  L.  M.  Carrington. 

F.  Hanmer. 

C.  A.  Fox. 

George  Webb. 

Mrs.  WoodrutF. 

William  C.  De  Forest. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Haskell. 

George  H.  Hand,  secretary 

of  the  Territory. 
Prof.  O.  B.  Super. 
Alexander  B.  Cooper. 
Miss  Alice  HollV'cker. 
R.  P.  John-iM^,  M.  D. 
George  H.  Bates. 
John  J.  Ryan. 
Augustus  F.  Wilnians. 
George  N.Jackson. 
Rev.  J.  S.  (iumner,  S.  J. 
Frank  D.  Johns. 

E.  T.  Peters. 
I  J.  B.  Russell. 
I  Theodore  F.  Dwiglit. 
'  Rev.  John  G.  Ames. 
I  John  M.  Rice. 

George  W.  McLean. 

John  C.  Axe. 

I  A.  R.  SpotTord. 

W.  P.  Dnnwoody. 
I  William  B.  Taylor. 
'  John  Meigs. 

i  Uenrj- Jackson,  Fir.st  Lie;; 
1      tenant,  U.  S.  A. 

John  S.  Billings,  As-sistant 
.Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

S.  A.  Johnson. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Nourse. 

( leorge  F.  Dawson. 

P.  O'Hagan. 

W.  B.  Morris. 

James  Storuni. 

E.B.  Kellogg. 
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Place. 


Milton,  Fla 

St.  Aujriistine,  Fla 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

A  ugiista,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

Cartersville,  Ga . ., 

.Savannah,  Ga 

Talbotton,  Ga 

West  Point,  Ga , 

Bois6  City,  Idaho i  Territorial  Library 

Alton,  111 Public  Library 


Library. 


Masonic  Academy 

City  Library 

State  Library  

University  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Georgia  State  Library 

Young  Men's  Library 

Catholic  Young  Men's  Society 

Young  Men's  Library  Association  . 

Library  Association 

Georgia  Hi-storical  Society 

Lo  Vert  College 

Young  Men's  Library  As-sociation  . 


Aurora,  111 

Batavia,  111  . 

Belleville,  111.... 
Belvidere,  III  ... 
Bloomington,Ill 
Blooraington,  111 
Bunker  nill,#ll. 
Bushnell,  111  ... . 
Centralia,  m.... 

Chicago,  111 , 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Cliicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 


Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Danville,  Til 

Decatur.  Ill 

Dixon,  111 

Dwight,Ill 

East  St.  Louis,  111 
Eden,  111 


Elgin,  111 

Elmwood,  111. 
El  Paso,  111  . . 
Evanston,  111. 


Library  Association , 

Batavia  Free  Library 

Saengerbund  and  Liberal  Society 

Library  Society 

Illinois  "Wesleyan  University 

Library  Association 

Library  Association 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Academy  of  Sciences 

American  Electrical  Society 

Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary 

Chicago  Astronomical  Society 

Chicago  Histoiical  Society , 

Chicag©  Theological  Seminary 

Chicago  Turngemeinde 

Chicago  University 

Cobb's  Library ..-. , 

Dearborn  Observatory 

Law  Institute , 

North  Chicago  Eolling-Mill 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Northwest. 

Public  Library 

St.  Ignatius  CollegH 

Union  Catholic  Library  Association 

West  Side  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Culbcrtson  Library 

Ladies'  Library  Association 

Ilose  Company  No.  1 

Kenyon'.s  Circulating  Library 

Public  Library  and  Reading.Iloom 

Mutual  Improvement  and  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Free  Public  Library 

Toung  Men's  Library  and  Reading  Room. .. 

Ladies'  Library 

Northwestern  University 


Name  of  librarian  or  other 
officer  reporting. 


John  Carlovitz. 
Miss  M.  C.  Reynolds. 
Samuel  B.  McLiu. 
Prof  Charles  Morris,  A.  M. 
Joel  Branham. 
Charles  Herbst. 
Richard  B.  Heslin. 
S.  G.  Simmons. 
Edgar  L.  Peocock. 
William  Harden. 
William  Park. 
Morris  Herzberg. 

E.  J.  Curtis,  sec'y  Territory 
Mrs.  M.  A.  H.  C^andall,  cor- 
responding secretary. 

Gustavus  A.  Pfrangle. 

F.  H.  Buck. 
Henry  Raab. 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Sherrill. 

G.  R.  Crow,  A.  M. 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Galliner. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Cruickshanks. 
Joseph  B.  McConnell. 

R.  M.  McKee. 
J.  W.  Velie. 
F.  W.  Jones. 

E.  C.  Mitchell,  D.  D. 
Elias  Colbert,  secretary. 
Belden  F.  Culver. 

Prof  Theodore  W.  Hopkins. 

Edward  C.  Witte 

Hon.  H.  M.  Thompson. 

L.  M.  Cobb. 

Elias  Olbert. 

Julius  Ro.senthal. 

Tristram  Mayhew. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Blackburn,  D.D. 

William  F.  Poole. 

Prof  P.  J.  Van  Loco,  S.  J. 

Mary  A.  Duffy. 

Emerson  and  Kennedy. 

Miss  L.  W.  Gushing. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Brooks. 

Miss  Libbie  Jack,  cor.  seC. 

F.  H.  Bubbitt. 
H.  A.  Kenyon. 
Robert  L.  Barrowman. 
Samuel  Hyndman. 

L.  H.  Yarwood. 
Edwin  Elliott. 
Amanda  M.  Hewitt . 
C.  W.  Pearson,  A.  M.   • 
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Placo. 


Onleiia,  111 

Galoshiush,  111 

Cienova,  111 

Greenville,  111 

Jacksonville,  III 

Jacksonville,  111 

Joliet,  111 

Kankakee,  111 

Ke^anee,  111 

La  Salle,  111 

La  Salle,  111. 

La  Salle,  111 , 

Mendota,  111 

Moline,  111 

Moline,  111 

Monmouth,  111 

Moumoiitli,  111 

Morris,  III 

Mount  Vernon,  111 

Xornial.  Ill , 

Olney,  111 

Onarga,  ill 

Ottawa,  111 

Ottawa,  111 

Pana,  111 

Peoria.  Ill , 

Pittsfield,  111 


Librai'j-. 


Polo,  111 

Quincy,  HI 

Qnincy,  III 

Kantoiil,  111 

Kobin's  Nest,  111 . 

Kockford,  111 

Rock  Island,  111 . . 

Sandwich,  111 

Sparta,  111 

Sparta,  111 

Sprinjitield,  111  ... 
Springfield,  111  ... 
Springtield,  111  ... 


Springfield,  111 
Springfield,  111 
Sterling, 111 ... 
Streator,  111 . .. 
Tuscola,  111  .... 


Young  People's  Library  AHSOclntion 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Ladies'  Library  Association 

Jacksonville  Library  A.s.sociation 

Ivcadiiigllooni  and  Library 

Public  Library 

Ladies'  Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Barnes  &  Co.'s  Circulating  Library 

St.  Patrick's  Total  Abstinence  Society 

Malone's  Circulating  Library ^ 

ilendota  Library  Association 

Concordia  Society 

Public  Library 

Monmouth  College 

Warren  County  Library  and  l^eading  liooni 

Library  Association 

Supreme  Court,  Southern  Grand  Division. .. 

Illinois  State  Xatural  Ilistory  Society 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Supreme  Court,  Xorthern  Grand  Divisinn. .. 

Library  Association 

Mercantile  Library 

Ladies'  Free  lleadiug-lloom  and  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Library  Association • 

Friends  in  Coviucil 

Quincy  Library 

Literary  Society 

Jnbilee  College 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Literary  As.sociation 

Addisonian  Library 

Circulating  Library 

Library  Association 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 

State  Library • 


Xame  of  librarian  or  other 
ofticiT  reporting. 


Thomas  B.  Iliighlctt. 

Mrs-F.  A.  Sniilh. 

Mra  Mary  Jenny. 

Kate  Alexander. 

J.  H.  W(km'.8. 

11.  W.  Milligan,  secretary. 

Miss  Charlotte  Aiken. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Loring. 

J.  C.  Rico. 

G.  M.  Barnes. 

Kichard  Stanton. 

J.  K.  ilalone. 

J.  I).  Moody. 

A.  Schulz. 

Kate  S.  Holt. 

Ed.  F.  Ried.  A.  M. 

Thomas  U.  Rogers. 

Benjamin  "W.  Sears. 

R.  A.  D.  Wilbanks. 

S.  A.  Forbes. 

F.  W.  Hutchinson. 

Maria  J.  Da^^. 

George  S.  il.  Beck. 

George  S.  Williams. 

Dr.  T.  C.  McCoy. ' 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Armstrong. 

Miss  Louise  Lusk. 


Upper  Alton,  111 
Upper  Alton,  111 

Urbana,  III 

Urbana,  111 

AVarsa^w,  111 

Washington,  111. 


Supreme  Court,  Central  Grand  District 

United  States  District  Court 

Library  and  Free  Reading  Room 

Public  Library 

Library    Association,    First    Presbyterian 
Church. 

ShurtleH'  College '• 

Theological  Department,  Shurtlefi"  College.. 

Free  Library 

Illinois  Industrial  University 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association  


Miss  E.  F.  Barber. 
j  Mrs.  M.  B.  Den  man. 
I  Miss  Ellnora  Simmons. 
'  Charles  Peterson. 
I  Samuel  Cha.se. 
I  William  L.  Rowland. 

Ellen  Gale. 

AL  B.  Castle. 

Thomas  F.  Alexander. 

William  G.  Chambers. 

Miss  E.  G.  Seaman. 

S.  D.  Fisher,  secretary. 

George  U.  Harlow,  ex  officio 
librarian. 

E.  C.  Hamburger. 

George  P.  Bowen,  clerk. 

B.  A.  Church. 

Oscar  B.  Ryan. 

Ilattie  X.  Miller. 

Rev.  W.  Leveret t,  \.  M. 
Washington  Leverett. 
Miss  Ida  Haines. 
J.D.Crawford. 
Edward  E.  Lane. 
E.  A.Smith. 
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Place. 


Library. 


■Waterloo,  111 . 
"Watseta,  111  . 
Torkville,  111 
Attica,  Ind... 
Bedford,  Ind  . 


Bloom iugton,  Ind  . . 
Bloomington,  Ind  . . 

Bluffton,  Ind 

Boonvillo,  Ind 

Brazil,  lud 

Columbia  City,  Ind 

Columbus,  Ind 

Connersvillo,  Ind . . . 
Crawfoidsville,  Ind 

Edinburgb,  Ind 

Elkhart,  Ind 


Monroe  Advance  Society 

Library  Association 

Union  Library  Association 

Maclurc  Working-Meus'  Library  . 
Lawrence  County  Library 


Indiana  University 

Monroe  County  Library 

Wells  County  Library 

Township  Library 

Macluio  Library  Association 

"Whitley  County  Library 

Bartholomew  County  Library 

Maclure  Library 

^Vaba8h  College 

Maclure  Working-Mens'  Library 
Ladies'  Library 


Indianapolis,  Ind. .. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. .. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 
Jeifersonville,  Ind. . 

Kentland,  Ind 

Knox,  Ind 


La  Porte,  Ind 

Lawrenceburgh,  Ind 
Lebanon,  Ind 


Madison,  Ind 

Martinsville,  Ind. ... 

Mooresville,  Ind 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ind 

Muncio,  Ind 

Newcastle,  Ind 

New  Harmony,  Ind 
Notre  Dame,  Ind . . . 

Oxford,  Ind 

Peru,  Ind 

I'lymonth,  Ind 


Evansville,  Ind j  Catholic  Library  Association 

Evansville,  Ind Circulating  Library 

Evansville,  Ind i  Pigeon  Township  Library 

Evansville,  Ind 

Evansville,  iid , 

FortWayn*Iud 

Fort  "Wayne,  lud 

Fort  "W^yne,  Ind 

Greencastle,  lud 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 


Public  Library 

Vanderburgh  County  Library. 
Catholic  Library  Association  . 
Lafayette  Benevolent  Society . 

Public  School  Library 

Indiana  Asbury  University  . . . 

Centre  Township  Library 

Indiana  Ilistorical  Society 


Name  of  librarian  or  other 
officer  reporting. 


Clarion  Countj'  Library 

Public  Lfljrary 

Social  Turn vereiu 

Sodality  of  St.  Patrick's  Church 

State  Libi-ary 

Young  Men's  Cliristian  Association. 

Working  Mciijj'  Institute 

Newton  County  Library 

Starke  County  Library 


Library  and  Natural  History  Association... 

Townsliip  Library 

Center  Township  and  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Library  Association 

Working  Men's  Library , 

Blown  Township  Library 

Township  Library 

Public  Library „ 

Working  Men's  Library 

"Working  Men's  Institute , 

University  of  Notre  Dauie , 

Maclure  Working-^Ion's  Library 

Miami  "Working  Men's  Institute 

Marshall  Countj'  Library 


George  L.  Eiess. 

Matthew  II.  Peters. 

M.  E.  Cornell. 

E.  H.  Butler. 

•John     M.    Stalker,   county 

clerk. 
T.  A.  Wylie. 
Willie  Evans. 
James  R.  Bennett. 
Albert  Lunenberg. 
George  W.  French. 
J.  W.  Adair.  " 
David  Stobo. 
J.  L.  Rippetoe. 
Caleb  Mills,  M.  A. 
William  A.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Babb. 
James  Carroll. 
John  A.  Boeller. 
Fred  Blond. 
Bassett  Cadw.allader. 
Joseph  J.  Reitz. 
Phillip  J.  Singleton. 

A.  H.  Carier,  president. 
Leonora  I.  Drake. 
John  C.  Ridpatb. 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Hicks.-. 

John    B.   Dillon,    secretary 

pro  tempore. 
Lizzie  L.  Hadley. 
Charles  Evans. 
Julius  Miesseu. 
Jeffrey  Keating. 
Sarah  A.  Oren. 
Dr.  Munhall. 

B.  A.  Johnson. 

E.  Littell  Urniston. 

W.  M.  McCormick,  county 

clerk. 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Willard. 
Martin  Kieflor. 
James  W.  Garner. 

James  Roberts. 

James  Coleman. 

John  W.  lliel.son. 

Alfred  Kummer. 

Mrs.  Hattie  L.  Patterson. 

Thomas  B.  Redding. 

Charles  H.  White. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Carrier,  C.  S.  C. 

Alouzo  Cowgill. 

W.  H.  Gilbert. 

J.  B.  N.  Klinger. 


List  of  LlJirdnmis. 
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Princeton,  Tnd ,  Gibson  County  Library 

Kicliinonil,  Intl Kiulliiun  Collos<> 

Kicliiuoiiil,  Inii Morrison  Library 

Riclnnoiul,  In<l Wayne  County  Law  Lil)rnry 

lUsingSun,  luil Maclure  '\Vorkin)i;-;Men'8  Library... 

Kising  Sun,  lud llantlolpb  Township  Library 

Rockport,  Ind Oliio  Township  Library 

South  Bond,  Ind Library  Association 

South  Bend,  lud Portage  Township  Library 

Tevay,  Ind Working  Men's  Library 

A'incennes,  Ind Maclure  "Working-Men's  Institute  . 

Vincennes,  Ind Public  School  Library 

Tincennes,  Ind Township  Library 

Vincennes,  Ind Vincennes  Library 

Wabash,  Ind ,  Maclure  Working-Men's  Institute  . 

Wabash,  Ind Xoble  Township  Library 

Waterloo,  Ind Union  Township  Library 

Waterloo,  Ind Maclure  Working-Men's  Institute 

Albia,  Iowa Albia  Lyceum 

Ames,  Iowa State  Agricultural  College 

Burlington,  Iowa Public  Library 

Burlington,  Iowa Swedish  Public  Library 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa Library  Association 

Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa. Enos  Free  Library 

Clinton,  Iowa Young  Men's  Library  Association 

Davenport,  Iowa Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

Davenport,  Iowa Griswold  College 

Davenport,  Iowa Library  Association 


Davenport,  Iowa Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Des  Moines  Library 

Des  Moines,  Iowa State  Library 

Dubuque,  Iowa German  Presbyterian  Theological  School . 

Dubuque,  Iowa Iowa  Institute  of  Science  and  Arts 

Dubuque,  Iowa Young  Men's  Library 

Fairfield,  Iowa Jefl'erson  County  Library  Association 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa Library  Association 

Independence,  Iowa ■  Public  Library 

Iowa  City,  Iowa Iowa  State  University 

Iowa  City,  Iowa State  Historical  Society 


Keokuk,  Iowa Library  Association 

Keosauqua,  Iowa Odd  Fellows'  Library,  Xo.  3  . . 

Lyons,  Iowa German  Associatiop 

Lyons,  Iowa Young  Men's  Association 

Maquoketa,  Iowa Literary  Association 

Mason  City,  Iowa :  Library  Association 

Ottumwa,  Iowa !  Public  Library 

Polla, Iowa 1  Central  University  of  Iowa.. 


Salem,  Iowa 

Tabor,  Iowa 

AVaterloo,  Iowa 

Waverly.  Iowa 

Western  College,  Iowa. . . 


Whittior  College 

Tabor  College 

Library  Association 

Library  and  Lecture  Association. 
Western  College 


Xanio  of  lilirarian  or  other 
olRcer  reporting. 

W.P.Wellbuu, county  clerk. 

Anna  Itliles. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Wrigley. 

.James  Skinner. 

J.  M.  Ueister. 

J.  M.  Ueister. 

S.  Laird. 

Mrs.  Kliza  F.  Ilain. 

Mrs.  Eliza  F.  llain. 

P.T.Hartford. 

J.  P.  Currie. 

Thomas  J.  Charlton,  A.  M. 

John  W.  Duesterberg. 

F.  W.  Viche. 

Alexander  Hess. 

Alexander  Hess. 

D.  Y.  and  C.  Hussolman. 

R.  Wes.  McBride. 

W.  A.  Nichol. 

Miss  Ellen  W.  Harlow. 
J.  P.  Fuller. 

Andrew  Peterson. 

A.  R.  Pegun. 

Miss  Bessie  R.  Penney. 

F.  A.  Wadlcigh. 

R.  J.  Farquharson. 

D.  T.  Sheldon. 

Mrs.  H.   M.  Martin,  chair- 
man library  committee. 

H.  Williams. 

Jolin  Welden.  Jr.,  manager. 

Mrs.  Ada  North. 

Prof.  L.  Griest. 

Henry  G.  Horr. 

Martha  Ch-addock. 

A.  T.  Wells. 

W.  H.  Johnston. 

Miss  Nettie  Jordan. 

Amos  N.  Currier,  A.  M. 

Samuel  C.  Trowbridge,  (act- 
ing.) 

:Miss  Emma  Harte. 

J.  J.  Kimmer.sly. 

A.  R.  Nysgaard. 

Anna  Carpenter. 

I).  A.  Fletcher. 

Henry  H.  Shepard. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Israel. 

J.  N.  Dunn. 
Levi  Gregory. 

,r.  E.  Todd. 

J.imes  W.  Logan. 

H.  S.  Burr. 

Rev.  I.  L.  Kephart,  A.  M. 
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Place. 


Library. 


Name  of  librarian  or  other 
officer  reporting. 


Lawrence,  Xans 

Leavenwortb,  Kans  . 
Manhattan,  Kans  . . . 

Topeka,  Kans 

Topeka,  Kans 

"Wyandotte,  Kans  . . . 

Bai  dstown,  Ky 

Danville,  Ky 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Georgetown,  Ky 

Harrodsbiirg,  Ky  ... 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Maysville,  Ky 

Newport,  Ky 

Paris,  Ky 

South  Union,  Ky 

Monroe,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La. . . . 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Auburn,  Me 


City  Library 

Law  Library 

State  Agricultural  College 

Kansas  State  Library 

!  Library  Association 

I  Library  Association 

!  St.  Joseph's  College. 

'  Centre  College 

Kentucky  State  Library 

j  Georgetown  College 

j  Library  Association  

:  Kentucky  University 

Library  Association 

Law  Library 

Librarj- Association 

Public  Library  of  Kentucky 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  P.  E.  Church. 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

City  Library 

South  Union  Library 

Young  Catholic  Friends'  Society... 

Academy  of  Sciences 

Ellis  Circulating  Library 

Fiske  Free  Library 

Librarie  de  la  Famille 

Louisiana  State  Library 

Louisiana  Turnverein 

New  Orleans  Law  Association 

Public  School  and  Lyceum  Library 

Androscoggin  County  Law  Library 


Auburn,  Me 

Augusta,  Me 

Augusta,  Mo 

Bangor,  Me 

Bangor,  Me 

Bangor,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Bath, Me  , 

Biddeford,  Me 

Biddeford,  Mo , 

Biddeford,  !Me 

Brunswick,  Me 

Brunswick,  Me 

Bucksport,  Me 

Calais,  Me 

Cape  Elizabeth,  Me 

Castine,  Me , 

Deering,  Me 

Dexter,  Mo , 

Eastport,  Mo 

Ellsworth,  Mo 

Fairfield,  Me 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association . 

Kennebec  County  Law  Library 

Maine  State  Library 

Bangor  Mechanics'  Association 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary 

Penobscot  Bar  Library 

Patten  Library  Association 

Sagadahoc  County  Law  Library  .... 

Circulating  Library 

City  Library 

French  Cauadian  Institute 

Bowdoin  College 

Maine  ITistorical  Society  .* 

Social  Library 

St.  Croix  Library 

State  Reform  School 

Town  Library 

"Westbrook  Seminary 

Mercantile  Library 

Sentinel  Circulating  Library 

City  Library 

Village  Library 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Trask. 
Judge  H.  W.  Ide.    • 
Prof.  M.  L.  Ward. 
David  Dickinson. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Kellum. 
0.  D.  Burt. 
Rev.  E.  M.  Crane. 
Prof.  S.  De  Soto. 
Owen  W.  Grimes. 
Prof.  D.  Thomas,  A.  M. 
John  Van  Anglew. 
G.  B.  Wagner. 
J.  B.  Cooper. 
Samuel  F.  Johnson. 
F.  A.  Cooper. 
P.  A.  Towne. 
Rev.  L.  P.  Tschiffely. 
George  W.  Wulz. 
Thomas  Duncan. 
James  Paton. 
S.  Rankin. 
Henry  Floyd, 
jtlndrow  F.  McLain,  M.  D. 
George  Ellis  and  Bro. 
Luther  Homes. 
Am.  Sutton. 
Miss  E.  Richardson. 
Jacob  Streil. 
R.  P.  Upton. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Culbertson. 
Daniel   P.  Atwood,  county- 
clerk. 
J.  H.  Otis. 

William  M.  Stratton,  clerk. 
J.  S.  Hobbs. 
Daniel  Halman. 
Prof  Levi  L.  Paine. 
Albert  W.  Paine. 
A.  B.  Farnham. 
A.  C.  Hewey. 
Miss  Emily  Cleaves. 
Miss  Mary  M.  Dyer. 
James  Stebbins. 
Alpheus  S' Packard,  D.  D. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Packard. 
A.  Sparhawk. 
Mary  J.  Arnold. 
Isaac  Libby. 
P.  J.  Hookc. 

D.  W.  Hawkes. 
L.  S.  Safford. 

E.  H.  Wadsworth. 
Addie  True. 
George  M.  Twitchell. 


List  of  Libidnans. 
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Place. 


Gardiner,  ^le  . 
nalloweH.Mo. 
lloulton.  Mo. . 
Kent's  Uill  . . . 


Lewiston,  ilc. 
Lewistou,  Me. 
Lewiston,  ^le . 
Lewiston,  Mo . 
Lewiston,  Mo . 
Lewiston,  Mo . 
Macbias,  Me. . 
Orouo,  Me 


Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Mo 

Portland,  Me 

Kichuiond,  Me 

Saco,  Me 

Saco,  Me , 

S  kowhegan ,  Me 

South  Berwick,  Eo 

Tlioniaston,  Mo 

Thoiuaston,  Mo 

Topshani,  Me 

Watcrville,  Me 

Wiscasset,  Me 

Annapolis,  :Md 

Annapolis,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Mil , 

Baltimore,  ^Id , 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md , 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 


Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 


Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Charlotte  HaU,  Md 

College  Station,  Md... 

Emmctlsburg,  Md j  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 


Public  Library. 

Social  Library 

Library  Association 

Maine    AVesleyan    Seminary  and    l'"emalc 

College. 

Bnt«8  College 

Bates  College,  Theological  School 

French's  Circulating  Library 

Manufacturers'  and  ^lechauics'  Library 

Parker's  Circulating  Library 

Stevens  &  Co. 's  Circulating  Library 

Washington  County  Bar  Library 

Maine  State  College    of  Agriculture   and 

Mechanic  Arts. 

Mechanic  Apprentices'  Library 

Mercantile  Library 

Portland  Institute  and  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Saco  Athena-num 

York  Institute 

Librarj-  As.sociation 

Library  Association 

Ladies'  Library 

State  Prison 

Johnson  Homo  School 

Colby  University 

Lincoln  Count j'  Law  Library 

Maryland  State  Library 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Archiepiscopal  Library 

City  Library 

Concorttia  Library .' 

Friends'  Elementary  and  High  School 

General  Society  for  aid  of  Mechanics 

House  of  Refuge 

Library  Company  of  the  Baltimore  Bar 

Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences 

Maryland  Historical  Society 

Maryland  Institute 

Mercantile  Library  Association 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Peabody  Institute 

Public  School  Library 


St.  Catherine's  Normal  Institute 

Siicial  Democratic  Turners' Union 

South  Baltimore  Mechanics'  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Young  Men's  Catholic  Association 

Young  Men's  Christian  As.sociation 

Washington  and  Stonewall  Library  ... 

Mercer  Literary  Society 


Name  of  librarian  or  other 
oflicer  reporting. 

Mrs.  S.  n.  Heath. 
Annie  F.  Pago. 
Hadloy  Fairtield. 

A.  F.  Chase,  .\.  M. 

Prof.  J.  Y.  Stanton,  A.  M. 
Andrew  J.  Eastman. 
Addle  M.  Dunn. 
Mary  A.  Little. 

B.  W.  Parker. 
Stevens  &  Co. 

P.  H.  Longfellow,  Co.  clerk. 
George  H.  Hamlin. 

J.»B.  Thorndike. 
Mi.«8  D.  P.  Coombs. 
Edward  A.  Noyes. 
William  H.  Stuart. 
George  A.  Emery. 
S.  M.  Watson. 
M.  D.  Johnson. 
A.  Carpent(!r. 
Miss  lua  Creighton. 
D.J.  Starrett. 

D.  L.  Smith. 
Prof.  E.  W.  Hall. 

Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  Co.  clerk. 
John  H.  T.  Magruder. 
Prof.  Thomas  Karney. 
Rev.  T.  S.  Lee,  custodian. 
John  S.  Brown. 
G.  Schweckendiek. 

E.  M.  Lamb. 
Paul  F.  Franzke. 
S.  T.  Ewing. 
Daniel  T.  Chandler. 
Anthony  M.  Smith. 
John  G.  Gatchell. 
A.  F.  Lu.sby. 

John  W.  M.  Lee. 

A.  T.  King. 

N.  H.  ^Morrison,  provost. 

Prof.  H.  E.  Shepherd,  super- 
intendent public  instruc- 
tion. 

Sister  Mary  Ferdinand. 

F.  List,  sr. 
Charles  T.  Mitchell. 

L.  P.  Hayes. 
II.  P.  Adams. 
H.  M.  C.  Bond. 
Francis  M.  Cook. 
Rev.  William  J.  Hill. 
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Place. 


rrederick,  Md 

Ilchester,  Md 

Lonaconing,  Md  . . . 
Lonaconing,  Md  . . . 

Salisbury,  Md 

Sandy  Spring,  Md . . 

Woodstock,  Md 

Abington,  Mass 

Amesbury,  Mass 

Amesbury,  Mass... 

Amherst,  Mass 

Amherst,  Mass 

Amherst,  Mass 

Andover,  Mass 

Andover,  Mass 

Arlington,  Mass  . . . 
Ashburnham,  Mass 

Ashfleld,  Mass 

Attleborough,  Mass 

Auburn,  Mass 

Ayer,  Mass 

■  Barnstable,  Mass  . . 

Barre,  lilass 

Belmont,  Mass 

Bernardston,  Mass  . 

Beverly,  Mass 

Billerica,  Mass 

Blackinton,  Mass  .. 
Blackstouo,  Mass  .. 

Bolton,  Mass 

Boston,  J^Iass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  JIass 

Boston,  !^^ass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  i\[ass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  irass 

Boston,  !Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  IVIass 

Boston,  ^lass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  ^lass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 


Library. 


Name  of  librarian  or  other 
officer  reporting. 


Maryland  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Mt.  St.  Clement's  Collage 

Odd  Fellows'  Library,  No.  85 :. 

St.  Mary's  Library 

Circulating  Library ,. 

Sandy  Spring  Library 

Woodstock  College 

Centre  Abington  Library 

Circulating  Library 

Public  Library  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury. 

Amherst  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Public  Library 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 

Memorial  Hall  Library 

Public  Library 

Ladies'  Library 

Library  Association 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Sturgis  Library 

Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Cushman  Library 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Blackinton  Library 

Atheuaium  and  Library  Association 

Town  Library 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. . . 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  For- 
eign Missions. 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Library 

Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 

Boston  Athenu'um 

Boston  Library  Society 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 

Boston  School  of  Theology 

Caledonian  Club 

City  Hospital 

Commonwealth  Circulating  Library 

Congregational  Library 

Deafilute  Library  Association 

Dorchester  Atheuanim ..* 

General  Theological  Library 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

Lindslcy's  Circulating  Library 

Liscom's  Circulating  Library 

Massacliu.setts  General  Hospital,  Treadwell 
Library. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


Charles  W.  Elj',  principal. 

A.  Konings. 

William  Thom. 

Frank  Myers. 

James  E.  Ellegood. 

Ellen  Stabler,  secretary. 

Rev.  Charles  Cicaterri,  S.  J. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Turner. 

James  Roper. 

James  H.  Davis. 

Wm.  L.  Montague,  A.  M. 

John  E.  Southmajd. 

Nina  D.  Beaman. 

Rev.  William  L.  Ropes. 

Ballard  Holt,  second. 

Lizzie  J.  Newton. 

H.  M.  Foster. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Coleman. 

John  M.  Fisher. 

Hannah  Green. 

L.  A.  Buck. 

Mrs.  O.  Freeman. 

H.  F.  Brooks. 

David  Mack. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Cushman. 

Joseph  D.  Tuck. 

Miss  Sarah  Annable. 

O.  A.  Archer. 

George  Ames. 

Mrs.  Rollins. 

Edmund  Quincy. 

Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  D.  D. 

H.  C.  Bixby. 
William  A.  Morse. 
Charles  A.  Cutter. 
Gertrude  Pope. 
Edward  Burgess. 

D.  Patten,  S.  T.  D. 
William  Ivol,  secretary. 
W.  A.  Rust,  M.  D.,  secretary 
L.  S.  Hills. 

Rev.  Isaac  P.  Langworthy. 
Jonathan  P.  Marsh. 
Mrs.  A.  Hemmenway. 
Rev.  Luther  Farnham. 
John  H.  Stinckuey. 
George  W.  Lindsley. 
L.  Liscom. 
Norton  Folsom. 

Samuel  A.  Green. 

E.  W.  Buswell. 
William  P.  Atkinson. 


List  of  Lihnniaus. 

Liiil  of  libra)  iaus  in  Ihe  Unitetl  Slates  —  Contiuueil. 


iir)3 


Plate. 


Librarian. 


Boston, 

IS  )3tul|, 

IJoslon, 
Uostou, 
Hostou, 
IJoston, 
Bostou, 
Boston, 
Boston, 


Mass. 
^lasa. 
ilass 
:ila.ss. 


Mas.s . 
Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 


Mechaiiica'  Apprentices'  Library 

Medical  Libiary  Assoeiatiou... 

Mercantile  Library 

Merrill's  Lil)rary 

Naval  Library  and  Institute 

New  (.'hurch  Library 

New  England  Ilistoric-Genealogical  Society 

Post  Library,  Fort  'Warron 

Public  Institutions,  Deer  Island 


Boston,  Mass. 
];oston,  3IatfB. 
Bostou,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass 


Public  Library 

Koxbury  Atheuivuiu 

Koxbury  Society  for  Medical  Iiuiuovenient 
Seamen's  Friend  Society 


Boston,  !ilass. 
Boston,  Mass 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bostou,  Mass. 


Social  Law  Library 

State  Library 

■U'estou's  Pioneer  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoeiatiou 

Young  Men's  Christian  Uniou 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  . 


Bos  ford,  Mass 

Boylstou  Centre,  Mass 

Bradford,  Mass 

Braiutree,  Mass 

Brewster,  Mass 

Brockton,  Mass 

Brooktield,  Mass 

Brookline,  Mass 

Burlington,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Cambridgeport,  Ma.ss  .. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass  . . 

Canton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ma.ss 

Charlton,  Mass 

Chelmsford,  Mass 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Cheshire,  Mass 

Chesterfield,  Mass 

Chicopee,  Mass 

Clinton,  Mass 


Public  Library , 

Social  Library 

Union  Library 

Thayer  Public  Library 

Ladies"  Library 

Public  Library , 

Merrick  Public  Library 

Public  Library , 

Town  Library 

Harvard  College 

Harvard  University  Divinity  School 

Harvard  University  Law  School 

Cambridge  Horticultural  Society 

Dana  Library 

Public  Library 

Social  Library 

Young  Men's  Library  Assoeiatiou  . . , 

Social  Library 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Town  Library 

Town  Library 

Bigelow  Free  Public  Library 


College  Hill 

College  Hill 

Concord,  Mass 

Conway,  Mass 

Cummington,  Mass 

Dalton,  Mass 

Dan  vers.  Mass 

73  E 


Tufts  College 

Universalist  Historical  Society 

Public  Library 

Social  Library 

Bryant  Library 

Dalton  Library 

I'eabody  Librai  y 


Name  of  libriirian  or  other 
otKcer  reporting. 

Thomas  J.  Thomson. 

J.  R.  Chadwick. 

Clara  B.  Flag'.'. 

Charles  H.  Meirill, 

Dr.  ilenry  Lyon. 

Richard  M'ard. 

John  Ward  Dean. 

O.  E.  Herrick,  post  chaplain. 

Col.  J.  C.  Whiton,  .superin- 
tendent. 
fpstin  Winsor. 
arah  E.  Pitts. 

F.  W.  Goss,  M.  D. 

S.  H.  Hayes,  corresponding 
secretary. 

F.  W.  Yaughan. 

Samuel  C.  Jackson,  (acting.) 

John  H.  AVeston. 

J.  E.  Gray. 

John  F.  Locke. 

C.  V.  Drinkwater.  .--uperin 
tendent. 

S.  D.  Gammell. 

Charles  E.  Wright. 

A.  A.  Ingersoll. 

Abbie  M.  Arnold. 

Caroline  A.  Dugan. 

M.  F.  Southworth. 

Martha  J.  W.  Carkin. 

Mary  A.  Bean. 

Charles  G.  Foster. 

John  L.  Sibley,  A.  M. 

James  Denuisou,  A.  M. 

John  Hines  Arnold. 

Edwin  A.  Hall,  secretary. 

Almira  L.  Hay  ward. 

K.  L.  Weston. 

Miss  Faunie  E.  Tucker. 

Nelson  Mclntyre. 

Edwin  H.  Parkhurst. 

M.  J.  Simpson. 

Mary  E.Martin. 

Jndson  A.  Higgins. 

George  Y.  Wheelock. 

George   W.   Weeks,   8ecro< 
tary  of  board. 

W.  R.  Shipman,  A.  5L 

Thomas  J.  Sawyer. 

Ellen  F.  Whitney.  , 

A.  F.R.Patrick. 

L.  H.  Town. 

Maria  Curtis. 

A.Sumner  Ilnwnrd. 
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Place. 


Library. 


Xanie  of  librarian  or  other 
officer  reporting. 


Dedham,  Mass 

Uedliam,  Mass  . 

Dedbara  

Deerfield,  Mass 

Dennis,  Mass 

East  Attleboro",  Mass 

East  Biidgewater,  Mass  ... 

East  Cambridge,  Mass 

East  Dennis,  Mass 

East  Hampton,  Mass m 

East  Walpole,  Mass 

Erving,  Mass 

Fairhaven,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Falniontb,  Mass 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Fitcbburg,  Mass | 

Foxborougb,  Mass 

Framingbara,  Mass 

Franklin,  Mass 

Free  Town,  Mass 

Georgetown,  Ma.ss    

Gill,  Mass 

Globe  Village,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Mass i 

I 

Grafton,  Mass 

Great  Barrington,  Mass  ... 

Greenfield,  Mass 

Groton,  Mass 

Groton,  Mass | 

Harvard,  Mass : 

Harvard,  ilass 

Hatfield,  Mass 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Hingham,  ;Mass 

Hingbam,  Mass I 

Hinsdale,  Mass ' 

Holbrook,  Mass ! 

Hoi  yoke.  Mass • 

Hopkinton,  Mass 

Housatonic,  Mass 

Hnbbardston,  Mass ! 

Hudson,  Mass 

Hyde  Park,  Mass j 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass j 

Kingston,  Mass 

Lakeville,  Mass 

Lancaster,  Mass 

Lanesborousrh,  Mass ! 

Lawrence,  Mass  


Dedham  Historical  Society  '  John  D.  Cobb. 


Xorfolk  County  Law  Liorary. 


ErastusWashington, county 
clerk. 

Public  Library '  Francis  M.  Mann. 

Reading  Association  Library i  M.G.Pratt. 

Dennis  Library > S.  K.  Hall. 

Daily  Circulating  Library Miss  H.  N.  Capron. 

Library  Association ;  J.  Henry  Potter. 

St.  John's  Literary  Institute I  Hugh  V.  Whonskey. 

Association  Library Fannie  C.  Sears. 

Public  Library  Association Miss  D.  C.  Miller. 

East  Walpole  Library M.A.Coburn.     • 

Library  Association Mrs.  Albert  Briggs. 

Library  Association [  Georgia  E.  Fairfield. 

Public  Library I  William  R.  Ballard. 

First  Congregational  Church Sam.  F.  Robinson. 

North  District  Medical  Society ,  George  D.  Colony. 

Public  Library P.  C.  Rice. 

Boydeu  Library Sarah  B.  Doolittle. 

Town  Library I  Miss  Elleu  M.  Kendall. 

Franklin  Library Waldo  Daniels. 

Free  Town  Law  Library 1  H.  A.  Francis,  town  clerk. 

Peabody  Library j  Richard  Penney. 

Town  Library ■  Josiah  D.  Canning. 

Hamilton  Free  Library j  James  F.  Blane. 


Sawyer  Free  Library 


Grafton  Library 

Library  Association 

Library  Association 

First  Parish  and  Sunday  School  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

The  TTnion  Library 

Social  Library 

Morse  &  Sou's  Circulating  Library 

Public  Library j  Edward  Capen. 

Public  Library |  Daniel  Wing. 

Second  Social  Library Ella  W.  Hobart 


Joseph  L.  Stevens,  jr.,  su- 
perintendent. 

D.  W.  Norcross. 
W.  H.  Parks. 
Fannie  E.  Moody. 
John  Wilson. 
Charles  Woolley,.ir. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Harrod. 
Elijah  Myrick. 

E.  F.  Billings. 
G.  D.  Morse. 


Public  Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Young  Mns  Christian  .Association 

The  Cone  Library 

Public  Libraiy 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Jamaica  Plain  Circulating  Library 


Miss  Mary  Barrows. 
Z.  Aaron  French. 
Sarah  E.  Ely. 
Elisha  Frail. 
Emma  S.  Judd. 
Sarah  E.  Mareau. 
Miss  Amelia  G.  Whiting. 
William  E.  Foster. 
Silas  Poole. 


Library  Association j  H.  S.  Everson. 


Town  Library 

Town  Library 

Library  Association. 
Free  Public  Library 


S.  T.  Sampson. 
Alice  G.  Chandler. 
Miss  A.  C.  Burlingham. 
F.H.  Hedge,  jr. 


Li'yt  of'  Lihrarhim. 
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Library. 


Lawrence,  Mass Pacific  Mills  Library. 

Lee,  Mass i  Library  Association.. 

Leicester,  Mass Public  Library 

Library  Association . . 

Public  Library 

Gary  Library 

Public  Library 


Lenox,  Mass 

Leominster,  Mass 

Lexington,  Mass 

Lincoln,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass j  Coggeshall's  Circulating  Library 

Lowell,  Mass 1  City  Library 

Lowell.  Mass j  Middlesex  Mechanics'  Association , 

Lowell,  Mass i  Middlesex  North  ]  )istrict  Medical  Society  . . 

Lowell,  Mifss Old  Residents'  Historical  Society 

Lowell,  Ma-ss Toung  Men's  Catbolic  Library  Association. 

Lowell,  iLa.ss Young  :Men's  Christian  Association 

Lunenburg,  Mass Town  Library 

Lynn,  Mass Free  Public  Library 

Lynn,  Mass Young  Men's  Christian  Association , 


lament  libnirinri  or  other 
orticer  rei>i>rtiiig. 


Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Company 

Central  Siiuare  Circulating  Library. 

Public  Library 

Marion  Library 

Public  Library 

West  Parish  Library 


Maiden,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Manchester,  Mass 

Marion,  Mass 

Marlboro',  Mass 

Marlboro',  Mass 

Medtield,  Mass Public  Library 

Medl'ord,  Mass ;  Public  Library 

Med  way,  Mass i  Dean  Library  Association 

Melrose.  Mass Melrose  Library 

Methuen,  Mass Public  Library 

Middleboro',  Mass Public  Library 

Middlefield,  Mass Public  Library 

Middleton,  Mass I  Library  A.ssociatiou 

Milbury,  Mass Town  Library 

Milford,  Mass Town  Library 

Milton,  Mass Public  Library 

Montague,  Mass Public  Library 

Naliant,  Mass Public  Libra.iy 

Nantucket,  Mass Nantucket  Atheniuuui 

Natick,  Mass Morse  Institute 

Medhani,  Mass Library  Association 

New  Bedford.  M.ass Free  Public  Library 

Newburyport,  Mass Public  Library 

Newton,  ^lass Free  Librarj- 

Ntwton,  Mass Newton  Athen.eum 

Newton  Center,  Ma.ss Newton  Theological  Institution 

Newton  Lower  Falls Free  Library 

North  Adam.s,  !Mass Library  Association 

Northampton,  Mass Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes 

Northampton,  Mass Public  Library 

North  Andover,  Mass :  North  Andover  Library X 

North  Attleboro',  Mass i  Public  Library 

Northboro',  Mass Free  Library 

Northbridge,  Mass 'Whitinsville  Social  Library 

North  Brookfleld,  Mass •  Appleton  Library 

North  Brookfield,  Mass Ladies'  A.S30ciation 


O.  D.  Rideout. 
Jo.seph  C  Cliaft'ee. 
Miss  S.  E.  Whittemore. 
Mary  L.  Ilotchkin. 
James  M.  Bronson. 
Marion  S.  Keyes. 
Jennie  Chapin. 

F.  11.  Coggeshall. 
Marshall  H.  Clongh. 
Miss  M.  K.  Sargent. 

(^.  G.  Parker. 
Alfred  Oilman,  secretary. 
AVilliam  Dacey. 
H.J.  McCoy. 
Mrs.  S.  I).  King. 
.Jacob  Batchelder. 
Henry  II.  Perry. 
J.  \V.  Robson. 
Mr.s.  C.  P.  Lacoste. 
John  H.  Croiubie. 
John  M.  Allen. 
Lizzie  S.  "Wright. 
Fred.  Jewett. 
Mary  A.  Sewall. 
Edwin  C.  Burl)ank. 
L.  H.  Metcalf. 
Miss  Carrie  "Wortben. 
J.  Frank  Emerson. 
Joseph  E.  Beals,  secretary. 
Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Newton. 
Samuel  A.  Fletcher. 
Abbie  B.  Freeman. 
Nathaniel  F.  Blake. 
J.  E.  Emerson. 
Miss  A.  Chenery. 
C.J.  Hay  ward. 
Sarah  F.  Barnard. 
Daniel  Wight. 
George  W.  Southworth. 
R.  C.  Ingrahaui. 
Hiram  A.  Penney. 
Hannah  P.  James. 
Phincas  Allen. 
John  15.  Housler. 
Aaron  R.  Cook. 
Kdw.  D.  Tyler, 
iliss  H.  B.  Rogers. 
C.  S.  Laidley. 
A.  L.  Smith. 
John  Ward. 
C.  Helen  Adams. 
C.  F.  Baker. 

G.  H.  De  Bevoiso. 
Mrs.  Kate  S.  Mason. 
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Library. 


Xortlitiekl,  Mass First  Parish  Ltbrai'y 

Xortli field,  Mass Social  Library 

Xortli  Reading,  Mass Fliut  Library 

Norwood,  Mass Free  Public  Library 

Orange,  Mass Town  Library 

Orleans,  Mass Library  Association 

Oxford,  Mass . .'. '  Free  Public  Library 

Palmer,  Mass Allen  &  Cowen's  Circulating  Library  . 

Peabody,  Mass !  Eben  Dale  Sutton  Eeference  Library. . 

Peabodj-,  Mass '  Peabody  Institute 

Pbillipston,  Mass ^^hillips  Free  Public  Library 

Pittsfield,  Mass Berkshire  AtlieDcVuiu 

Pittsfield,  Mass Berkshire  Law  Library  Association. .. 

Plymouth,  Ma.'<s Pilgrim  Society 

Plymouth,  ifass Public  Library 

Provincetown,  Mass Public  Library 

Quincy,  Mass   Xational  Sailors'  Home 

Quincy,  Mass Public  Library 

llaudolph,  Mass <  Ladies'  Libi%,ry  Association 

Kandolpb,  Mass Mechanics'  Library 

Eandolph,  Mass '  Heading  Iloom  Library 

Keadiug,  Mass Public  Library 

llockland.  Mass Library  Association 

Rockport,  Mass Public  Library 

Roylstou,  Mass '  Public  Library 

R(je,  Mass ,..!  Town  Library 

Rutland,  Mass I  Public  Library , 

Salem,  Mass I  Charitable  Mechanic  Association 

Salem,  Mass ,  Essex  Agricultural  Library 

Salem,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 


Essex  County  Law-  Library 

Essex  Institute 

Essex  Lodge,  I.O.O.  F 

Essfx  South  District  Medical  Society  . 
Fraternity  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F 


Salem,  ilass '  Salem  Athenaum 

Salisbury,  Mass j  Agricultural  Library 

Sandwich,  Mass Sandwich  Circulating  Library 

ShelTield,  ]SIass Friendly  Union 


Shelburne  Centre,  Mass 
Shelburno  Falls,  Mass.., 

Sherborn,  !Mas3 , 

Shirley  Village,  Mass  .. 

Shrewsbury,  Mass 

Sonnorville,  Mass 

Soutbboro',  Mass 

Southbridgo,  Mass 

South  Dedham,  Mass 


First  Independent  Social  Library  Company 

Arms  Library 

Public  Library 

Shaker  Community 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Fay  Library ; 

Public  Library 

Norwood  Public  Library 

South  Dennis,  Mass Library'  Association 

South  Gardner,  Mass South  Gardner  Social  Library 

South  Iladley,  Mass Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary 

South  Natick,  Mass Historical,  Natural  History  and  Library  So- 

.                                        -J 
ciety. 
South  Scituate,  Mass James  Library 


Xame  of  librarian  or  other 
otticer  reporting. 

Charles  L.  Helton. 

A.  C.  Parsons. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Mnsgrave. 
Francis  Tinker. 
M.  L.  Eastman. 

B.  ¥.  Seabury,  secretary. 
L.  E.  Thayer. 

Allen  Sc  Cowen. 
Miss  Mary  J.  Floyd. 
Theodore  M.  Osborne. 
Mrs.  T.  11.  Chaffiu. 
E.  G.  Hubbel.       * 
James  M.  Barker. 
■Wm.  T.  Davis,  president. 
Joseph  L.  Brown. 
Miss  Salome  A.  Giftbrd. 
W.  L.  Faxon,  M.  D.,  sup't. 
Cora  I.  Young. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Dubois. 
Miss  Susan  AlJeu. 
V.  H.  Deane. 
Alice  B.  Temple. 
Amelia  Pool. 
Thomas  F.  Parsons,  ji. 
Obadiah  Walker. 
Horace  A.  Smith. 
Sarah  E.  Taylor. 
Joseph  Swasey. 
John  S.  Ives. 

Alfred  A.  Abbott,  Co.  clerk. 
William  P.  TJpham. 
John  "Wilson. 
"William  Xeilsou,  M.  D. 
Will  L.  Welch,  treasurer  li- 
brary committee. 
Miss  L.  H.  Smith. 
George  Currier. 
Frederick  Pope. 
Mary  R.  Leonard. 
Charles  Welles. 
Mrs.  Ozro  Miller. 
George  B.  Hooker. 
John  Whiteley,  elder. 
Assuath  F.  Eaton. 
Miss  H.  A.  Adams. 
Laura  M.  Chamberlain. 
Miss  A.  J.  Comins. 
Francis  Tinker. 
Mrs.  Freeman  Gage. 
L.  W.  Brown. 
Mrs.  Mary  O.  Xutting. 
Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hosmor. 

W.  n.  Fi.sh. 
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ll')? 


Place. 


Libr.ivv. 


Name  of  librarian  or  otlior 
oflicer  rei)ortiDg. 


Spencer,  :Ma89 1  Public  Library Liberty  "\T.  AVorthington. 

Spiiiiftboro'.Mass Ubrary  Company F.V,".  Wrij;Iit. 

Spriu'ittelil,  Mass Central  Circnlatiug  Library Miss  E.  A.  Lcavitt. 

Sprin-ifieltl,  Mass City  Library  Association Rev.  William  Kiic. 

Spriui^tield.  Mass Gill  Ji;  Hayes"  Circulating  Library D.  W.  Cill. 

Spriojrfield,  Mass  ..  Hampden  County'Law  Library Robert  O.  Morris. 

Spriujifield,  Mass Youug  Men's  Christian  Association S.J.Lincoln. 

Sterling,  Mass Free  Tablic  Library Nellie  A.  Willard. 

Stockbridge,  Mass Jackson  Library Miss  J.  L.  Barnum. 

Stonebam,  Mass Public  Library .iJames  Peyton. 


Stougbton,  Mass Public  Library. 


T'ales  French. 


Stoughton,  Mass Stoughtou  Circulating  Library Mamie  E.  Kellogg. 

Sturbridge,  Mass Public  Li\)rary Miss  Emeline  Hutcliins. 

Sunderland.  Mass Sunderland  Library Mary  A.  Warner. 

Sutton,  Mass Sutton  Free  Library J.  W.  Stockwell. 

Swainpscott,  Mass Town  Library Curtis  Merritt. 

Taunton,  Mass Bristol  County  Law  Library  Association Simeon  Borden. 

Taunton,  Mass Dickerman's  Circulating  Library H.  A.  Dickerman. 

Taunton,  Mass Public  Library Walter  S.  Biscoe. 

Templeton,]^ass Boynton  Free  Public  Library H.F.Lane. 

Templeton,Mass Ladies' Social  Circle .' H.  F.  Lane. 

Tewksbury,  :^Lass State  Almshouse T.  J.Marsh, supe'rintendont . 

Topstiekl,  ilass Town  Library Sidney  A.  Merriam. 

Townsend,  Mass Public  Library Charles  Osgood. 

Ujiton,  Ma.ss Town  Library George  H.  Stoddard. 

Uxbridge,  Mass Free  Public  Library F.  W.  Barnes. 

A'ineyard  Haven,  Mass Sailors'  Free  Library D.  W.  Stevens. 

AX'aketield,  Mass Beebe  Town  Lib^-ary Victorine  E.  Marsh. 

Wales,  Mass Library  Association Warren  Shaw. 

Waltham,  Mass Public  Library A.  J.  Laihrop. 

Ware,  Mass Young  Men's  Library  Association F.  H.  Grenville  Gilbert. 

Warwick,  Mass Public  Library Samuel  P.  French,  M.  D. 

Watertown,  Mass Free  Public  Library Solon  F.  Whitney. 

Watertown,  Ma.ss L^nited  States  Arsenal Captain  CuUen  Bryant. 

Wayland,  Mass Free  Public  Library James  S.  Draper. 

Wellesley,  Mass Literary  Association •. .    L.  A.  Grant. 

Welltleet,  Mass Workers' Library Miss  B.  R.  Freeman. 

Westboro',  Mass    Free  Public  Library Jane  S.  Preston. 

West  Brooktield,  Ma.ss Public  Library T.  S.  Knowlton. 

West  Denni.s,  Mass Public  Library George  L.  Davis. 

West  field,  Mass Athenajura I  T.  L.  Buell. 

Westford,  Mass Town  Library T.  A.  Beau. 

Westminster,  Mass Westminster  Library Marion  P.  Ames. 

West  Xewbury,  Mass Library  As.sociation O.  G.  Chase. 

AVeston,  Mass Town  Library John  Coburn. 

West  Rosbury ,  Mass  Free  Library C.  Cowing. 

West  Scitnate,  Mass Assinippi  Library Benjamin  N.  Curtis. 

West  Springfield,  Mass Public  Library ♦ John  M.  Harmon. 

Whately,  Mass Wliately  Library Lucius  P.  Doane. 

Wilbraham,  Mass Club  Library Charles  A.  Stcnhonse. 

Wilbraham.Mass Union  Philosophical  Society Nathan  A.  Warren. 

Wilbraham,  Mass Wesleyan  Academy Benjamin  Gill. 

Williamstown.  Mass Williams  College B-v.  X.  H.  Gritli-i,  D  D. 
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Library. 


Wiluiington,  Mass Public  Librarj- 

"Wincheiidon,  Mass Public  Library 

Winchester,  Mass Town  Library 

AVoburn.Mass Town  Library 

AVorcester,  Mass American  Antiquarian  Society 

Worcester,  Mass Chamberlain's  Circulating  Library 

Worcester,  Mass College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Worcester,  Mass Free  Public  Library 

Worcester,  Mass South  End  Circulating  Library 

Worcester,  Mass |  Technical  Institute  of  Keference . . . 

Worcester,  Mass .^Worcester  Academy 

AVorcester,  Mass 


'  AVorcester  County  Free  Institute  of  ludus- 

j      trial  Science. 

AVorcester,  Mass 1  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society 

AVorcester,  Mass AVorcester  County  Law  Library 

AVorcester,  Mass Worcester  County  Mechanics'  Association.. 

AVorcester,  Mass AVorcester  County  Musical  Association 

AVorcester,  Mass Worcester  District  Medical  Association 

Yarmouth,  Mass Library  Association 

Adrian,  Mich Adrian  College 

Adrian,  Mich Ladies'  Library  Association 

Albion,  Mich Albion  College 

Albion,  Mich Ladies'  Library  Association 

Allegan,  Mich* Literary  and  Library  Association 

Alpena,  Mich Union  School 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich University  of  Michigan 

Battle  Creek,  Mich Ladies'  Library  Association 

Bay  City,  Mich Bay  County  Law  Library 

Bay  City,  Mich Public  Library 

Big  Rapids,  Mich Literary  Association 

Buchanan,  Mich Township  Library 

Corunna,  Mich Ladies'  Library  Association 

Detroit,  Mich Bar  Library 

Detroit,  Mich i  Detroit  Mechanics' Society 

Detroit,  Midi I  Public  Library 

Detroit,  Mich I  Young  Men's  Society 

Fenton,  Alich i  Ladies'  Lil)rary  Association 

Flint,  Mich :  Ladies'  Library  Association 

Grand Kapids,  Mich Public  Library 

Greenville,  Mich    ;  Ladies'  Library  Association 

Houghton,  Alicli Houghton  County  Historical  Society 

Iiinia,  Midi Ladies'  Library  Association 

Ishpemiug,  Jlich Township  Librarj' 

Jackson,  Mich '  School  Library 

Jackson,  Mich Young  Men's  Association 

Kalamazoo,  Alich i  Ladies'  Library  Association 

Kalamazoo,  Midi '  Public  Libiary 

Kalamazoo,  Mich i  Young  Men's  Libra#^  Association 


Name  of  librarian  or  other 
officer  reporting. 


Lansing,  Mich  . 
Lansing,  Mich  , 
Lansing,  Mich  , 
Lansing,  Mich  . 
Lapeer,  Mich  . . 


Library  and  Literary  Association 

Public  Library 

State  Agricultural  College 

State  Library  

Ladies'  Libr.irv  Association . 


Marquette,  Midi i  City  Library. 


Charles  W.  Swain. 
Mrs.  Wheeler  Poland. 
A.  Chapiu,  trustee. 
Elizabeth  H.  AVoodberry. 
S.  F.  Haven. 
Charles  H.  Fisher. 
Rev.  E.  A.  McGurk,  S.  J. 
Samuel  S.  Green. 
D.  D.  Clemence,  jr. 
C.  0.  Thompson. 
J.  D.  Smith. 

C.  0.  Thompson. 

John  C.  Kewton. 
Joseph  Mason. 
Jeannette  P.  Babbitt. 
G.  W.  Elbins. 
Lewis  S.  Dixon,  M.  D. 
William  J.  Davis. 
A.  H.  Lowrie.. 
Mrs.  A.  Howell. 
W.  M.  Osbaud. 
Mrs.  E.  Soutliworth. 

D.  A.  McMartin. 
A\''illiam  D.  Hitchcock. 
Andrew  Ten  Brock. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Tomlinsou. 
H.  A.  Braddock. 
Miss  Jennie  Gilbert. 
Miss  E.  A.  Cook. 
Will  E.Plimpton. 
Miss  Mollie  E.  Kelsey. 
Mrs.  Emma  James. 
Harry  E.  Starkey. 
Henry  Chancy. 
James  N.  Gatland. 
Miss  Carrie  Kimball. 
Mrs.  R.  J.  S.  Page. 
Mrs.  Charles  K.  Bacon. 
;S[rs.  D.  S.  Sapp. 
John  Chassel. 

Mrs.  Marian  Hall. 
J.  C.  Foley. 
M.  M.  Lawton. 
Ellen  P.  Fish. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Wubstei'. 
Mary  J.  AVestcott. 
Mary  J.  Wolcott. 
Mrs.  T.  W.  AVestcott. 

E.  J.  W.  Brokau. 
George  T.  Fairchild. 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Tiuney. 
Mrs.  A.  Vosbiirg. 
Josepli  n.  Piiiuean. 
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Marshall,  Mich |  Ladies' Library  Association Miss  Eva  Dibble. 

Mmroe.Mlcb City  Library John  Davis. 

^[iiskeson,  Mich Library  Association II.  H.  Holt. 

Olivet,  Mich Olivet  College Charles  P.  Cliase.  A.M. 

0.V0S90,  Mich Ladies'  Library  Association Mrs.  H.  McBaiii. 

Part  Huron,  Mich Ladies' Library  As-sociation Mrs.  L.  M.  Unutinstiin. 

St.  Clair,  Mich Ladies'  Library  A.ssociation  Miss  Lizzie  A.  draw. 

Stiir:;i.s,  Mich Library  Association Mrs.  S.  Hirsch. 

Tuiee  Rivers,  Mich Ladies'  Libiary Mrs.  J.  W.  Avnuld. 

Tliree  Rivers,  Mich Lockport  Township  Library David  Knox.  jr. 

Yii.^ilanti,  Mich Stiite  Normal  School D.  Putnam. 

Cliattield,  Minn Library  Association Rollin  A.  Case. 

Diiluth,  Minn Library  Association Mrs.  M.  A.  Brinkerbotl'. 

l*'.iribault,  Minn Library  Association Mark  Wells. 

Hastings,  Minn Library  Association I  ^liss  S.  L.  PJcli. 

Minneapolis.  Minn Augsburg  Seminary Prof.  S.  R.  Giiunerson. 

Thomas  H.  "Williams. 

"William  Petram. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Chamberlain. 


Minneapolis.  Minn Minneapolis  Athenanim 

ilinueapolis,  Minn Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Northtield,  Minn Carleton  College , 

Owatouna,  Minn Literary  A.ssociation i  James  M.  Burlingame. 

Kt'<l  Wing,  ^linn Lawrence  &  Co's.  Circulating  Library !  Lawrence  &  Co. 

Rochester,  Minn German  Library  Association j  Henry  Kolb. 

Rocne.ster,  Minn . .  Library  Association I  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Xewton 

St.  Cloud,  Minn Union  Library Charles  Rees. 

St.  Joseph,  Minn St.  John's  Theological  Seminary Bernard  Locnikar. 

St.  Paul,  Minn Minnesota  HLstorical  Society J.  F.  Williams. 

St.  Paul,  Minn Minnesota  State  Library John  C.  Shaw. 

tSt.  Paul,  :Minn St.  Paul  Library Mary  S.  Creek. 

St.  Peter,  Minn. St.  Peter  Library Thomas  Montgomery. 

Stillwater,  !Minn Library  Association j  J.  A.  Love. 

Winona,  Minn Winona  Library H.  B.  Sargeant. 

Jackson,  Miss Mississippi  State  Library !  John  Williams. 

Xatchez,  rili.ss Natchez  Institute J.  W.  Henderson. 


Rodney,  Miss Alcorn  University 

Brunswick,  Mo Library  Association 

Canton,  Mo Canton  Library 

Canton,  Mo  • liisk's  Library 

Columbia,  Mo Stephen's  Female  College. 

Columbia,  Mo University  of  ^lissouri  ... 


Prof.  G.  B.  Vashon. 

Isaac  H.  Kinley. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Brooks. 

J.  C.  Risk. 

Miss  E.  A.  Barnbouse. 

Dr.  .J.  G.  Norwood. 

Fayette,  Mo  ..., Central  College Rev.  W.  G.  Miller,  M.  D. 

Hannibal,  Mo Mercantile  Library  Association Mrs.  N.  J.  Carson. 

Independence,  Mo Library  Association John  liryant. 

Kansas  City,  Mo Fetterman's  Circulating  Library J.  C.  Fetterman. 


W.  J.  Ward. 
J.  R.  Whittemore. 
Prof.  J.  R.  Eaton,  A.  M. 
Jo.seph  M.  White. 
Court  Yantis. 


Kan.sas  City,  Mo Law  Library 

Kansas  City,  ^lo  Whittemore's  Circulating  Library 

Liberty,  Mo William  Jewell  College 

Louisiana,  Mo Public  School  Library 

Rolla,  Mo Mis.souri  School  of  M^es  and  Metallurgy 

St.  Charles,  Mo Public  School  Library Eil.  F.  Hermanns. 

St.Charles,Mo St.  Charles  Catholic  Library James  C.  Holmes. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo Carl  Fuellings  Library Carl  Fuelling. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo Law  Library 15cn.  J.  Wood.son 

St  Joseph,  Mo Public  School  Library Mrs.  S.  E.  Short. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo Wool  worth  and  Coil's  Circulating  Library..    B.  F.  Colt. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo Academy  of  Science 

St.  Louis,  Mo College  of  the  Christian  Brothers 

St.  Louis,  Mo German  Evangelical    Lutheran  Concordia 

College. 

St.  Louis,  Mo Germania  S.cugerbund 

St.  Louis,  Mo Law  Library  Association 

St.  Louis,  Mo I  Public  School  Library 

St.  Louis,  Mo St.  Louis  Medical  College ' '. 

St.  Louis,  Mo St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library 

St.  Louis,  Mo St.  Louis  Turnverein 

St.  Louis,  Mo St.  Louis  University 

Springfield,  Mo Driiry  College 

Troy,  Mo ,  Social  Library 

"Warrensbnrg,  JIo ,  Enoch  Clark  Library 

Helena,  !Mont :  Library  Association 

Lincoln,  Xebr Xebraslca  State  Library ..." 

Lincoln,  Xebr !  Public  Library  Association 

Omaha,  Xebr ,  Omaha  Library 

Carson  City,  Xe v '  State  Library 

Virginia  City,  Xev L  O.  O.  E.  Library  Association 

Virginia  City,  Xev Masonic  Library  ofStorey  County 

Ashuelot,  X.  ir Ashuelot  Union 

Amherst,  X.  H Library  Association 

Cliarlestown,  X.  H |  Social  Library 

Claremont,  X.  H j  Book  Chib 

Claremont,  X.  H |  Fiske  Eree  Library 

Concord,  X.  H Xew  Hamp.shire  Asylum  for  Insane 

Concord,  X.  II 1  Xpw  Hampsliire  Historical  Society 


Public  Library 

State  Library 

Xew  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society. 
Dover  Library 

Juvenile  and  Social  Library 


Concord,  X.  H 

Concord,  X.  H 

Contoocook,  X.  H 

Dover,  X.  H 

Dublin,  X.H 

E.ist  Franklin,  X.  H Aiken  Association 

Exeter,  X.  II Town  Library 

Earmington,  X.  H Circulating  Library 

Earmington,  X.  H Earmington  Library '. . 

Fisherville,  X.  H Library  Association 

Eitzwilliara,  X.  H  !  Town  Library 

Francestown.  X.  H  Town  Library 

Franklin,  X.  H Library  Association 

Great  Falls,  X.  H Manufacturers'  and  ^'illage  Library  . .. 

Great  Falls,  X.  H Thwing's  Circulating  Library 

Hanover,  X.  H Shattuck  Observatory,  Dartmiutli  Colic 

Hin.sdale,  N.  H Public  Library 

Holli.'<,  X.  n Social  Library 

ICeene,  X.  n Public  Library 

I^;iconifi,  X.  H i  Johnsons  Circulatina^vil)rary    

Lancaser,  X.  H Public  Library 

Littleton,  X.H Village  LiBrary 

Manchester,  X.  II City  Library 

Milford,  X.  H Free  Library 

Mt.  Verncn.X.  II Appleton  Library 

Nasbna,  X.  H City  Library 


John  Jay  Bailey. 
Brother  Severian. 
Prof.  Martin  Gautlier. 

Fred.  Bonnet,  secretary. 
George  "W.  Gostorf. 
John  Jay  Bailey. 
Dr.  J.  S.  B.  Alleyue. 
•lohn  X.  Dyer. 
Thigo  GoUnier. 
C.  J.  Leib,  S.  J. 
George  H.  Ashley,  A.  M. 
Mrs.  S.  McK.  Fisher. 
George  W.  Rayhill,  sec. 
Mi.ss  L.Guthrie. 
Guy  A.  Brown. 
Mrs.  Ada  Van  Pelt. 
Delia  L.  Sears. 
John  J.  Ginn. 
George  Gribble. 
Elbert  S.  Kincaid. 
Ellen  M.  Buruham. 
Miss  Hattie  I.  Hawkins. 
Samuel  "Webber. 
Charles  H.  Long. 

A.  J.  Swain. 
J.  P.  Brown . 
Samuel  C.  Eastman. 
Fredericks.  Crawford. 
William  H.  Kimball. 
H.  A.  Fellows. 

John  H.  White. 

M.  D.  Mason.  < 

Emma  Butterworth. 

B.  Marion  Eernald. 
A.  C.  Xewell. 
Josiali  B.  Edgerly. 
Mary  H.  Gage. 
Miss  Julia  A.  Dyar. 

C.  Burgess  Hoot. 
Annie  Xeamith. 
E.J.Randall. 
A.  Thwiug. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  director. 
Miss  Althea  Stearns. 
Levi  Abbott. 
Cyrus  Piper,  .jr. 
Frank  P.  Watsnn. 
Isabel  Hey  wood. 
Mrs.  Laura  Lnnley. 
Charles  H.  Marshal?. 
Appleton  M.  Hatch. 
George  W.  Todd. 
Eiiiilv  R.  Towne. 
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Now  Hampton,  X.  H !  Gl«riuanjp  Dilectro  Scieptiw  Library 

New  lliuupton,  N.  H Literary  Atlelpbi  Library 

XfW  Ilaiuptou,  X.  n Sucial  Frnternify , 

Xew  ^[arlvet,  X.  H Library  Associat ion 

roterboro",  N.  II  Town  Library 

riyniontli,  X.  H Young  Ladies' ('irculating  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Portsmouth,  X.  II. ^lechanics'  Association  Library   , 

Portsuiouth,  X.  H ^ilercantile  Library  Association 

rortsniouth,  X.  II Portsmouth  Athentciim 

'llochester,  X.  H Social  Library  Company 

llollins's  FonI,  X.  H Sahuon  Falls  Library  Association 

Shaker  Village,  X.  H Shaker  Community 

Union.  X.  H Village  Librai y 

Washington,  X.H. Shedcl  Free  Library 

Wilton,  X.  H Public  Library 

Winchester,  X.  H Washington  Library  Association 

Wiuilham,  X.H Xesmith  Village 

Atlantic  City,  X.  J Literary  Association 

Bloomtield,  X.  J Library  Association 

Kricksburg,  X.  J Library  Association 

Bridi:eton,  X.  J Young  Men"s  Christian  Association. 

Camden,  X.  J Library  and  Literary  Association 

Elizabetli,  X.  J Elizabeth  Circulating  Library 

Elizabeth,  X.J Putnam  Circulating  Library  

Elizabeth,  X.J Young  Mens  Christian  Association 

Franklinville,  X.  J lona  Morning  Star. 

Hoboken,  X.  J Franklin  Lyceum 

Jersey  City,  X.  J Bergen  Library 

Jersey  City,  X.  J Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Madison,  X.  J Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Millrille,  X.  J Millville  Library  and  Eeading  Room 

Montclair,  X.  J Library  Association 

Mount  Holly,  X.J Burlington  County  Lyceum 

Mount  Holly,  X.  J Khees'  Circulating  Library 

X.wark,X.J    Howard  Lodge,  Xo.  7,  L  O.  O.  F 

Xewark,  X.  J Library  Association 

Xewark,  X.  J Xc w  Jersey  Historical  .Society 


Xewark,  X.  J 

Xew  Albany,  X.  J ... 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 


Xew  Brunswick,  X.  J Theological  Semina'-y  of  Reformed  Church . . 

Xew  Brunswick,  X.  J Young  Men's  ("hristian  Association 

Newton,  X.  J Dennis  Library 

Orange,  X.  J Young  Glen's  Christian  Association  

Paterson,  X.  J ilanson's  Circulating  Library 

Paterson,  X.  J Passaic  County  Historical  Society 

Pennington,  X.  J Pennington  Seminary  and  Institute. 

Princeton,  X.  J College  of  Xew  Jersey 

Princeton,  X.J Theological     Seminary     of     Presbyterian 

Church. 

Red  Bank,  X.  J Worrells  Riverside  Library , 

Salem,  X.J Library  Company 


Ida  M.  Dolloff. 
A.na  11.  Xickerson. 
L.  X.  Johnson. 
Charles  U.  Smith. 
(Jeorgie  A.  Lynch. 
Clara  T.  Clark. 

Benjamin  X.  Parker. 
Floron  Barri. 
S.  E.  Christie. 
Henry  Kimball. 
Xathan  Hill. 
Henry  C.  Blinn,  elder. 
Charles  W.  Home. 
Mrs.  Ida  Brockway. 
Miss  P.  J.  Barrett. 
Henry  Abbott. 
Miss  Clarissa  Hills. 
A.  iL  Bailey. 

D.  G.  Garabrant,  secretary. 
Miss  Hattie  E.  Smith. 

I  L.  Logne. 

Miss  Emma  L.  Shaw. 

George  Skinner. 

Erastus  G.Putnam. 

William  F.  Magie. 

Miss  R.  Ford. 

J.  Limerick. 
1  n.  Gaines. 
!  C.  L.  Biggs. 

I  Professor  Daniel  P.  Kidder. 
I  Lewis  F.  Mulford. 

Israel  Crane,  secretary. 

M.  S.  Pancoast. 

R.  A.  Rhees. 

Aaron  C.  Hayward. 

William  £.  Laytou. 

W.   A.   Whitehead,     corre- 
sponding secretary. 

E.  T.  Cone. 

Lewis  H.  Eddy,  superinten- 
dent. 
S.  M.  Woodbridge. 
C.  B.  Stout,  chairman. 
M.  Barrett. 
William  F.  Candler. 
J.  E.  Manson. 
William  Nelson. 
Theodore  G.  Boyanoft". 
Frederic  Yinton. 
Charles  A.  Aiken. 

William  II.  Worrell. 
Morris  H.  Stratton. 
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Sonierville,  N.  J 

South  Orange,  X.  J 

People's  Reading  Koom  and  Library 

Library  Association 

James  J.  Bergen. 

Trenton,  X.  J 

Trenton,  X.  J 

Fallsington  Library  Company 

State  Library 

Eliza  Hance. 

Trenton,  X.J 

Woodstown,  X.  J 

Albany,  X.  Y 

Albany.X'  Y 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Pilesgroye  Library  A.ssociation 

Albany  County  Law  Library 

Albany  High  School 

Rev.  D.  Elwell. 
William  G.  Flitcraft. 
William  E.  Haswell. 

Albany.  X.  Y 

Albany  Institute 

Daniel  J.  Pratt,  correspond- 
ing secretary. 
S.  W.  Swaney. 

Albany,  X'.  Y 

Attorney-General's  Oftice 

Court  of  Appeals 

German  Literatur  Verein 

Albany,  X.  Y 

Albany,  X.  Y 

Albany,  X".Y 

State  Library 

Young  Men's  A.ssociation 

Young  Men's  Catholic  Lyceum 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

Celtic  Library  and  Beueyolent  A.ssociation.. 

Henry  A.  Homes. 

Albany,  X.  Y 

Albany,  X.  Y 

William  H  Conley 

Albany,  X.Y 

Annandale,  X.  Y 

Auburn,  X.Y 

Albert  E.  George. 

Auburn,  X.  Y 

Batavia,  X.Y 

Mrs.  M  E.  Sheftield. 

Bath,  X.Y 

Library  Association 

Allegany  County  Law  Library 

Central  Free  School 

Library  Association 

Sherwood  Hollow  Farmers'  Club 

K.L.May. 

W.  H.  H.  Russell,    county 

clerk. 
Miss  Ellie  S.  Collier. 
Miss  Lucy  King. 
Eber  S.  Deyiue. 
A.  G.  Gridley. 
Timothy  Frye. 
S  C  Betts 

Belmont,  X.  Y 

Hinghamton,  X.Y  

Binghamton,  X.  Y 

Bingham  ton,  X.Y 

Brockport,  X,  Y 

Beach  Free  Library 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y 

Brooklyn,  X^.  Y 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y 

Eastern  District  School  Library 

Free  Keading  Koom  and  Library,  (Church 
of  the  Pilgrims.) 

Long  Island  Historical  Society 

Mercantile  Library 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

Samuel  S.  Martin. 
John  Auder.son. 

George  Hannah. 
S.  B.  Xoyes. 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y 

Brooklyn,  X.Y 

Brooklyn,  X.Y 

Union  for  Chri.•^tiau  Work 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Youths'  Free  Library 

Butfalo  Catholic  Institute 

Buffalo  Female  Academy 

Buff'alo  Historical  Society , 

John  Thomson. 
A.  S.  Emmons. 
Louise  X.  Rose. 
A.  Fomes. 
A.  T.  Chester. 
George  S.  Arm.stroug. 
Charles  Linden. 
0.  J.  Wilcox. 
James  B.  Samo. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Haupt. 

Brooklyn,  X.Y 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y 

Burtalo,X.  Y 

Buflalo,  X.  Y  

BuHalo,X.Y 

Butlalo,X.  Y 

Buffalo,X.Y 

Bulialo.X.  Y 

Erie  County  Medical  Society 

German  Young  Men's  Association 

Grosvenor  Library 

Bufialo.X.Y 

Buffalo,X.Y 

Butialo,  X.Y .'.... 

Law  Libr.nry,  (Eighth  Judicial  District) 

Malleable  Iron  Works  Library 

F.  P.  Murray. 
E  D  ^A'"ar^eu 

Buflalo,  X.Y... 

Buffalo.X.Y 

Mechanics'  Institute 

Buflalo,  X.Y 

Young  Men's  Association  . 

Buflalo,  X.Y 

Cauandaigua,  X.  Y 

Wood  Library 

Canton,  X.  Y 

Herring  Library  

E.  E.  Fisher.  M.  D. 

Li>it  of  Liliidriatis. 
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Canton,  N.  T St.  Lawrence  University 

Cariupl,  X.  T Village  Library 

Colioes,  N.  Y District  School  Library 

College  Point,  N.  Y Harmonic  Library 

t'oliefje  Point,  N.  Y Krakchlia  Library 

Collcfjo  Point,  N.  Y Pojipeuluisen  Institute 

College  Point,  N.  Y Turner  Socivty 

Corning,  N.  Y Corning  Library 

Cornwall,  N.  Y Cornwall  Circulating  Library  Association 

Dunkirk,  X.  Y Public  Library 

Eliuira,  X.  Y Cliemuug  County  Law  Library 


Name  of  librarian  or  other 
oHicer  reporting. 


Elniira,  X.  Y Elniira  Fanners'  (,'Iiib 

Elmira,  X.  Y German  Library  Association 

Elniiia,  X.  Y Young  ileus  Christian  Association. 


Flushing,  X.  Y Library  Association 

Fort  Edwanl,  X.  Y Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute 

Fredonia.  X.  Y State  Xornial  and  Training  School 

Genesoo  Village,  X.  Y Wadsworth  Library 

Geneva,  X.  Y Hobart  College 

Gosben,  X.  Y Young  Men's  Christian  and  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Greene,  X.  Y Library  of  School  District  Xo.  4 

Hamilton,  N.  Y Madison  University 

Havana,  X.  Y Havana  Library 

Hornellsville,  X.  Y Hornell  Library 


Hudson,  X.  Y Franklin  Library  Association  

Huntington,  X.  Y Public  Library 

Ilion,  X.  Y Free  Library  of  Liberal  Christian  Society.. 

Ithaca,  X.  Y Cornell  Free  Public  Library 

Ithaca,  X.  Y  .'. Cornell  University 

Jamestown,  X.  Y City  Circulating  Library 

Kingston,  X.  Y Library  of  Third  .Judicial  District 

Lausingburgh,  X.  Y Public  School  Librarj- 

Little  Falls,  X.  Y Union  School 

Little  Valley,  X.  Y Cattaraugus  Coantj-  Law  Library 

Lockport,  X.  Y Union  School  District  Library 

Matteawan,  X.  Y Howland  Circulating  Library 

Mayville,  X.  Y Union  School 

Middletown,  X.  Y ^liddletowu  Lyceum 

Morrisville,  X.  Y C  hambers'  Loan  Library 

ilorrisville,  X.  Y Madison  County  Law  Library 

Mt.  ilorris,  X.  Y Union  Free  School 

X'ew  Brigliton,  X.  Y Sailors'  Snug  Harbor 

Newburgh,  X.  Y Free  Library 

N'ewburgb,  X.  Y Xcwburgh  Theological  Seminary 

Xewburgh,  X.  Y St.  Patrick's  Library.; 

Xew  York,  X.  Y Academy  of  Sciences 

X'ew  York,  X.  Y American  Bible  Society 

Xew  York,  X.  Y American  Eclectic  Library 

Xew  York,  N.  Y American  Ethnological  Society 

X'ew  York,  X.  Y American  Geographical  Socipty 


E.  E.  Fisher,  M.  D. 

Arthur  Townsend. 

Bernard  Acheson. 

Charles  Gloeckner.  . 

C.  Decker. 

Joseph  Schrenk. 

Franz  Dockendorf. 

Anna  B.  Maynard. 

ilary  C.Clark. 

Miss  Clare  King. 

John    G.    Copley,    county 

clerk. 
Michael  H.  Thurston. 
Joseph  Surganty. 
Ira  F.  Hart,  corresponding 

secretary. 
C.  Howells. 
J.  De  TVitt  Miller. 
.John  W.  Armstrong. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Olmsted. 
Charles  D.  Vail,  A.  M. 
O.  E.  Millspaugh. 

Joseph  E.  Juliand. 

Prof.  X.  Iv.  Andrew.^. 

Lucy  A.  Tracy. 

R.  M.  Tuttle,  corresponding 

secretary. 
Miss  Fannie  Powers. 
Miss  Maria  Downs. 
William  J.  Lewis. 
\V.  K.  Humphrey. 
Prof.  AVillard  Fiske. 
AVillie  Dunnihue. 
W.H.Smith. 
James  C.  Comstock. 
Addie  A.  Appley. 
E.  A.  Xash. 
James  Ferguson. 
.Joseph  X.  Badeau. 
Thomas  J.  Pratt. 
Miss  Kosa  Ogden. 
William  P.  Chambers. 
L.  P.  Clark,  county  clerk. 
Burr  Lewis, 
liev.  B.J.Jones. 
H.  V.  K.  Montfort. 
Kev.  J.  G.  D.  Findley. 
.John  O'Brien. 
B.  G.  Amend. 
Edw.  W.  (iilman. 
Robert  S.  Xewton. 
Henry  T.  Drowne. 
Alran  S.  Southnorth,  sec'y. 
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Place. 

Library. 

Xame  of  librarian  or  other 
officer  reporting. 

XewTork.  ^'.  T 

American  Institute   

John  W.  Chambers. 

>CewTork.  X.  Y 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

A.  G.  Blorr. 

New  Y.;.rk.  X.  Y 

American  Xumismatic  and  Archieological 
Society. 

Isaac  F.  "Wood. 

XewYork.  X.  Y 

American  Philological  Society    

David  P.  Holton  M  D 

Xew  York.  X.  Y 

Apprentices"  Library 

•J.  Schwartz. 

XewYork,  X.  Y 

Aschenbroedel  Verein 

Xich.  OehL 

Xew  York,  X'.  Y 

Astor  Llbrai^ 

Frederic  Saunders. 

X'ewYork.  X.  Y 

Bar  Association 

William  J.  B.  Berry. 

Xew  York.  X.  Y 

Chamber  of  Commerce  

George  "SYilson. 

XewYork.  X.  Y 

City  Librarv 

C.  L.  Mather 

Xew  York.  X.  Y 

College  of  the  City  of  Xew  York 

C.  G.  Herbermann,  Ph.  D. 

Xew  York.  X.  Y 

Columbia  College 

Beverly  Pt.  Betts,  A.  M. 

X'ew  York  X.  Y' 

Columbia  College.  Scbool  of  Mines 

John  F.  Mver. 

Xew  Y'ork.  X.  Y 

Cooper  17  nion 

Oran"W.ii;orris.M.  A. 

Xew  York.  X.  Y 

Fire  Department  Library  and  Lyceum 

•Joseph  L.  Perley,  president 

Xew  York.  X.  Y 

General   Theological   Seminary   of    P.   E. 
Cbnrch. 

Eev.  Samuel  Bnel,  D.  D. 

Xew  York.  X.  Y 

Grand  Lodge  F.  i:  A.M 

Isaac  B.  Conover. 

X'ew  York,  X.  Y 

Harlem  Library 

Thomas  "Wallace. 

X'ewYork.  X.  Y 

House  of  Kefuge 

Luther  S.  Feek. 

Xew  York.  X'.  Y 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

X'ew  York,  X'.  Y 

Ladies'  Five  Points  Mission 

John  Campbell. 

X"ew  York,  X.  Y 

Law  Institute 

A.  J.  Vanderpoel. 

X'ewYork,  X.  Y 

Liederkranz 

G.  Otto  Wolkwitz. 

X'^ew  York.  X.  Y 

Ludlow  Street  Jail 

Rev.  A, B.  Carter. 

Xew  York.  X.  Y     

Medical  Library  and  Journal  Association  . . 

•John  C.  Peters,  president. 

X^ew  York.  X'.  Y 

Mercantile  Library  AssDciation 

"W.  T.  Peoples. 

Xew  York.  X.  Y 

Medico-Legal  Society 

R.  S.  Guernsey. 

Xew  York.  X.  T 

Mott  Memorial  Free  Medical  and  Surgical 

Alex.  B.  Moit,  M.  D,  presi- 

Library. 

dent. 

X'ew  Yoik.  X.  Y 

Xew  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Society. 

Joseph  0.  Brown. 

Xew  York.  X.  Y 

Xew  York  Histoiical  Society 

George  H.  Mooie,  LL.  D. 

X'ew  York.  X.  Y 

Xew  York  -Society  Library  .  

W.  S.  Butler. 

X'ewYork.  X'.  Y 

Oriental  Coterie  Library 

?.  J.  McAlear. 

Xew  York.  X.  Y 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

Jane  S.  "Woolsey. 

Xew  York.  X.  Y  

Standard  Club 

X'ewYork.  X.  Y 

Supreme  Court,  First  Judicial  Di.strict 

Edward  I.  Knight. 

X^ew  York,  X.  Y 

T  urn  verein 

X^ew  York,  X'.  Y 

ITnion  Theological  Seminary 

Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith. 

Xew  York,  X.Y 

Terein  Freundschaf t 

Xew  York,  X.  Y 

Washington  Heights  Library 

.John  McMnllen. 

X'ewYork.  X.Y 

"Roman's  Library  

Mrs.  M.  W.  Ferrer. 

Xew  York.  X.  Y 

Young  Mens  Christian  Association 

Reuben  B.  Pool. 

X'ewYork.  X.  Y 

Young  AYomen's  Christian  As-sociation 

M.  Beach,  chairman  librar\- 
committee. 

Xiagara  Falls.  X.  Y 

Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels' 

Rev.  M.  J.  Kircher,  C.  M. 

Xorwich.  X.  Y 

Circulating  Library  Association 

George  A.  Thomas. 

ODeida.  X.  Y 

Oneida  Community 

Oswego.  X.Y 

City  Library 

A.  Leonard. 

Oswego.  X.  Y 

Oswego  High  School 

A.  Leonard. 

Ovster  Bav.  X.  Y 

E  E  Snraraers. 

Port  Cbcster.  X.Y 

School  District  Library 

Miss  L.  M.  Hofton. 

Li'it  of  Librarians. 

Lint  of  librariaux  in  the  Cnittd  Slates — Coutiuucd. 
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Place. 


Library. 


Xame  of  iiiirarian  or  other 
officer  f'-jioiting. 


PoaRlikeepsie,  X.  T Public  Library 

Riverlieaii,  N.  T Village  Library  Association 

liocbester,  N.  Y AtheDajuai  ami  Mechanics'  Association. 

RochestfT,  X.  \ 

IM                   .     .,» 
Rochester.  N.  Y 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

Rome,  X.  Y 

Sageville.  X.  Y 

Saratoga  Springs,  X.  Y 


I'ul)Iic  School  Central  Library 

liochester  Th«»ological  Seminary 

L'ni versity  of  Rochester 

Young  ilen's  Chri.stian  Association 

Hamilton  Connty  Law  Library 

Steven's  Circulating  Library 

Saratoga  Si  rings,  X".  Y L'nion  School  Library :.. 

Saugerties.  X.  Y Sangerties  Circulating  Library 

Schenectady.  X.  Y Library  Fourth  Judicial  District 

Schenectady,  X.  Y Union  College 

Schenectady,  X'.  Y Young  Men's  Christian  Association  

Soraers.  X.  Y Somers  Library 

SpringvUle.  X.  Y A.ssociation  Library 

Stamford,  X'.  Y Judson  Library 

Starkey,  X".  Y Georgic  Library 

Syracuse,  X.  Y Central  Library 

Syracuse,  X.  Y Court  of  Appeals 

Syracuse,  X.  Y Syracuse  University 

Syracuse,  X.  Y Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Troy.  X'.  Y Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Troy,  X".  Y St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary 

Troy,  X'.  Y Young  Men's  Association 

Utica.  X.  Y Medical  Library  Xew  York  State  Lunatic 

Asylum. 

Utica.  X.  Y School  District  Library 

"VTalden,  X".  Y Pnblic  Library 

TTappinger's  Falls,  X.  T. . .    Circulating  Library  and  Reading-Room 

"^atertown,  X.  Y Sterling  Jc  Mosher's  Circulating  Library... 

"^atertown,  X.  Y Public  School  Library 

"U'atertown,  X.  Y ^oung  Men's  Christian  Association 

"Watervliet,  X.  Y School  District  Xo.  14 

'Watkins,  X*.  Y Schuyler  County  Law  Library 

West  Point.  X.  Y United  States  Militarv  A(?adfmv , 


"SVhite  Plains,  X.  Y Lyceum  Library 

'Whitestown,  X.  Y 'Whitestown  Seminary 

Yonkers,  X.  Y Free  Reading-Room  Library 

Yoiikers,  X".  Y Lyceum  Library .■ 

Yonkers,  X.  Y Union  Free  School ; 

Davidson  College,  X.  C Davidson  College 

Fayetteville,  X.  C Cross  Creek  Lodge  X'o.  4. 1.  O.  0.  F 

Raleigh,  X.  C State  Library 

TTUmington.  X".  C Library  Association 

Akron.  Ohio Public  Library 

Alliance.  Ohio Linuiean  Library .• 

Ashtabula,  Ohio Social  Library  Association 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio Brown  Library  Association 

Carthage,  Ohio Longview  Library 

Carthagena,  Ohio Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 

j  romeo. 

Cbillicothe,  Ohio Public  Library 


Eossell  P.  Otboroe. 
George  A.  Buckingham. 
Mrs.  C.  ]i.  Ayers. 
S.A.Ellis. 

Rev.Pv.  J.vr.  Bnckland.D.  O. 
Prof.  Otis  H.  Robinson. 
H.  J.  X'inde. 
William  H.  Fry. 

E.  R.  Stevens. 
L.  S.  Packard. 

Miss  Xettie  Tan  Buskirk. 

Piatt  Potter. 

Jonathan  Pearson.  A.  M. 

L.  Hoyt 

Augustus  Purdy. 

"\V.  -W.  Blakeley. 

J.  Harvey  McKee. 

Theseus  ApoUeon  Cheney. 

John  S.  Clark. 

R.  'Woolwortb. 

Jolm  P.  Gritfin.  A.  M. 

O.  L.  F.  Browne. 

Prof.  Dascom  Greene. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Puissant. 

F.  H.  Stevens. 

John  P.  Gray,  medical  su- 
perintendent. 
Frank  H.  Latimer. 
John  Y.  Tears. 
Mrs.E.  A.Howaith. 
Sterling  i:  Mosher. 
JDaniel  G.  Griffin. 
•J.  L.  Hotchkin. 

D.  A.  Buckingbam. 
Edward  Kendall. 
Captain    Robert    H.    Hall, 

Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  A. 
C.  H.  Tibbits. 
Franklin  P.  Ashley. 

E.  Curtice. 
Robert  G.  Jackson. 
Emily  A.  Gault. 
Professor  P.  P.  Winn.  M.  A. 
Profe-ssor  James  A.  McRae. 
Thomas  R.  Purnell. 

J.  L.  Wooster. 

T.  A.  Xoble. 

W.  A.  Wright. 

O.  H.  Fitch. 

Lydia  Canby. 

W.H.  Bunker. 

Professor  Rudolph  Mueller, 

Ph.D. 
Henrv  Waterson. 
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Place. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Circleville,  Oliio. 
Circleville,  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  .. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  . 


Library. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

Columhua,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio  — 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Defiance,  Ohio  . . 
Delaware,  Ohio  . 
Delaware,  Ohio  . 

Elyria,  Ohio 

Gambler,  Ohio  - . 
Gambier,  Ohio  . . 


Granville,  Ohio. . 
Hamilton,  Ohio. . 
Harrison,  Ohio. . 
Jefferson,  Oiiio. . 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 


Lebanon,  Ohio  . . . 

Lee,  Ohio 

Mansfield,  Ohio.. 
Marietta,  Ohio  ... 
Marysville,  Ohio  . 
Mas.sillon,  Ohio  .. 
Massillon,  Ohio  .. 

Medina,  Ohio 

Milan,  Ohio 

Newark,  Ohio 


Catholic  Institute 

Cincinnati  Hospital 

Cincinnati  Law  Library 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 

Lane  Theological  Seminary 

Mendenhall's  Circulating  Library 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West 

New  Church  Library 

Public  Library 

Society  of  Natural  History 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library 

Public  Library 

School  Library 

Public  Librarj' 

Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  His- 
torical Society. 

Young  Men's  Christian  A.ssociation 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Railway 
Library. 

Columbus  Circulating  Library 

Columbus  Turnvereiu 

High  School  Library 

Ohio  State  Library 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 

Dayton  Law  Library 

National  Soldier's  Home 

Public  School  Library 

Union  Biblical  Seminary , 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Library  Association 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  Library 

Elyria  Library 

Kenyon  College 

Theological  Seminarj',  Diocese  of  Ohio 


Name  of  librarian  or  other 
ofHcer  reporting. 


Denison  University .. 
Lane  Free  Academy  . 

Society  Library 

Library  "As-sociation  . 
State  Reform  School 


Mechanics'  Institute 

Wells  Library 

Mansfield  Lyceum 

Marietta  College 

Literary  and  Library  Association. 

Ryder's  Circulating  Library 

Good  &.  Co.'s  Circulating  Library. 

Medina  Library 

First  Presbyterian  Society 

Ladies'  Circulating  Library 


H.  A.  Theissen. 

H.  M.  Jones,  supcrinteml't. 

M.  W.  Myers. 

Julius  Dexter. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Moni.-J. 

E.  Mendenhall. 

Rev.  B.  H.  Engbers,  Ph.  D. 

Miss  H.  W.  Hobart. 

Rev.  Thomas  Vickers. 

John  M.  Edwards. 

A.  C.  Scott. 

M.  Hazen  White. 

E.  P.  Bander. 

M.  H.  Lewis. 

L.  M.  Oviatt. 

Miss  C.  M.  Seymour. 

G.  J.  Bliss. 
George  W.  Cobb. 

A.  R.  Pearce. 

Paul  Schall. 

A.  G.  Farr. 

Walter  C.  Hood. 

J.  L.  Grover. 

John  H.  Klippart. 

J.  O.  Shoup. 

Rev.  William  Earnshaw. 

Minta  Dryden. 

George  Keisler. 

D.  A.  Sinclair. 

Edwin  Phelps. 

Mi.ss  M.  J.  Styer. 

W.  E.  Whitlock. 

Miss  Nettie  E.  Wheeler. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Benson,  A.  M. 

Rev.  William  B.  Bodine, 
A.M. 

W.  A.  Stevens. 

L.  Skinner. 

George  B.  Ameny. 

C.  S.  Simonds. 

George  E.  Howe,  superin- 
tendent. 

J.  B.  Graham,  president. 

Agnes  L.  Black. 

James  E.  Wharton. 

Charles  K.  Wells. 

Franklin  Wood. 

G.  L.  Ryder. 

J.  C.  Good  &  Co. 

H.  G.  Blake. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Walter. 

Mrs.  V.  H.  Wright. 
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Place. 


Library. 


Name  of  librarian  or  other 
otticer  reporting. 


Xorwalk,  Ohio Young  Mens  Librarj' 

Oberlin.Ohio Oberlin  College 

Painesville,  Ohio Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio Ottawa  County  Law  Library 

Port-siuonth,  Ohio Pnblic  School  Library 

Portsmouth,  Ohio Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Sandusky,  Ohio Ladies'  Library  Association 

Sidney,  Ohio Library  Association 

Springfield,  Ohio Excelsior  Society,  ^yitt^■mberg  College 

Springfield,  Ohio Public  Library 

Springfield,  Ohio Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Tiffin,  Ohio Heildelberg  Theological  Seminary 

Toledo,  Ohio Public  Library , 

Toledo,  Ohio School  Reference  Li  brary 

Troy,  Ohio Kelly's  Circulating  Library 

Troy,  (Jhio Union  School  Librarj- 


Union  Yillage,  Ohio Union  Village  Library. 

Urbana,  Ohio Library  Association 

Urbana,  Ohio Urbana  University 

"Wellington,  Ohio Library  Association 

■Wilmington,  Ohio "Wilmington  College 

Wooster,  Ohio University  of  Wooster 

Xenia,  Ohio Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Zane.sville,  Ohio Athenrenm 

Zanesville,  Ohio Young  Men's  Christian  As.sociation 

Astoria,  Oreg Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  of  Oregon . 


Corvallis,  Oreg Library  Association 

Portland,  Oreg Library  Association 

Salem,  Oreg i  Oregon  Natural  History  and  Library  As- 
sociation. 

Salem,  Oreg State  Library. 

The  Dalles,  Oreg Pnblic  Library 

Abington,  Pa |  Friends'  Library 

Allegheny,  Pa Allegheny  Observatory 

Allegheny,  Pa I  Public  School  Library 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Allegheny,  Pa 


Theological  Seminary,  (United Presbyterian) 
"Western  Theological  Seminary,  (Presby- 
terian. 

Allentown,  Pa Academy  of    Natural    Science,    Art,    and 

Literature. 

Altooua,  Pa ,  Mechanics'  Library  and  Keading-Room  As- 

*        I      sociation. 

A.shland,  Pa i  Library  Association 

Bellefonte,  Pa Library  Association 

Bethlehem,  Pa iloravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary. 

Bethlehem,  Pa |  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Bloomsburg,  Pa Columbia  County  Law  Library 

Bristol,  Pa > "William  Penn  Library 

Carbondale,  Pa Catholic  Young  Men's  Association 

Carbondale,  Pa Young  Men's  Library  Association 

Carlisle,  Pa Cumberland  County  Law  Library 

Carlisle,  Pa Hamilton  Library  and  Historical  SDCiety  .-- 


Sophia  Rowland. 
Rev.  Henry  "Wat.sou. 
S.  B.  "Webster. 
George  R.  Clark. 
John  Row. 

D.  Patten. 

A.  E.  Stern. 

E.  "Walker  Stowell. 

D.  H.  Bauslin. 
Virginia  Heckler. 
H.  B.  :Mayhew. 

O.  A.  S.  Hursh. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Carpenter. 

Emma  M.  Taylor. 

C.  M.  Baird. 

J.  "W.  Dowd,  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

Charles  Clapp. 

R.  A.  Boal. 

H.  C.  Vetterling. 

Ida,  W.  Van  Cleef. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Unthank,  B.  S. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Gregory,  U.  I>. 

Kev.  John  Shields. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Hazlett. 

Robert  Miller. 

Hon.  T.  P.  Powers,  presi- 
dent. 

L.  Vinward. 

Henry  A.  Oxer. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Babcock,  .secre- 
tary. 

"W.  J.  Fenton,  assistant. 

B.  S.  "Worsley. 
Jacob  Armitage. 
S.  P.  Langley. 

C.  "W.  Benney. 
Mrs.  Thompson. 
Rev.  John  Lauritz. 

"W.  H.  "Werner. 

F.  D.  Casanave. 

Robert  Frazer,  jr. 
John  A.  Hibler. 
Prof.  E.  Klose. 
J.  T.  Davenport. 

B.  G.  BaiT,  prothonoiary. 
Joseph  B.  Pennington. 
L.LGilkey. 

E.  A.  "Wheeler. 

C.  S.  Humrich,  secretary. 
Samuel  K.  Huraricli. 
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Place. 


Library. 


Xame  of  librarian  or  otlier 
officer  reporting. 


Cbarabersburs,  Pa . 


Cbester,  Pa 

Cliester  County,  Pa  , 

Coatesville,  Pa 

Columbia,  Pa 

Coudersport,  Pa 

Doyleston,  Pa 

Easton,  Pa 

Eastou,  Pa 

Ebensburgh,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 


Erie,  Pa. 


Erie,  Pa 

Eallsington,  Pa 

GermantovTD,  Pa 

Geruiantown,  Pa 

Gerraantowu,  Pa 

Gettysburgb,  Pa ^ . 


Gettysburgb,  Pa  . 
Gettysburgb,  Pa . 
Gettysburgb,  Pa . 
Harlej'sville,  Pa . . 
Harrisburgb,  Pa  . 
Harrisburgb,  Pa  . 
Harrisljurgb,  Pa  . 
Harri.sburgb,  Pa  . 


Hatboro',  Pa 

Honesdale,  Pa 

Honesdale,  Pa 

Jobnstown,  Pa 

King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Kingston,  Pa..' 

Lancaster,  Pa 


Lancaster,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lewisburg,  Pa 

Lewistown,  Pa 

Lcwistown,  Pa 

Loeli  Haven,  Pa 

Lock  Haven,  Pa 

Lower  Merion,  Pa 

Mauch  Cbunk,  Pa 

Meatlvilie,  Pa 

Meadville,  Pa 

Moadville,  Pa 


Franklin  County  Law  Library John  A.  Hy.ssong,  protliouo- 

i      tary. 

Cbester  Library I  Levis  Pancoast. 

Lincoln  University |  T.  W.  Cattell. 

Library  Association [  Mrs.  E.  Coates. 

Sbock  Library S.  H.  Hoffman. 

Library  and  Literary  Association !  Christina  A.  Metzger. 

Library  Company j  Thomas  Hughes. 

Lafayette  College 1  E.  A.  March,  LL.  D. 

Library  A  ssociation Sam  uel  H.  Kuo wles. 

Fireman's  Library Jesse  S.  Bolsinger. 

City  Library,  Toung  Men's   Christian  As-     H.  S.  Jones. 

sociatiou. 

Erie  County  Law  Library '  E.  L.  Whittelsey,  protliono- 

tary. 

Masonic  Library F.  AT.  Koehler. 

Library  Company !  Eliza  Hance. 

Friends"  Free  Library [  "William  Kite. 

Germautown  Library  Company Miss  Kay. 

Toung  Mens  Christian  Association \  John  Cooper. 

Adams  County  Law  Library Thomas  G.  Neely,  prothono- 

I      tary. 

Lutheran  Historical  Society Rev.  C.  A.  Hay. 

Penn.sylvauia  College L.  H.  Croll. 

Theological  Seminary,  (Lutheran) Charles  A.  Hay. 

Cassel's  Library Abraham  H.  Cassel. 

State  Agricultural  Society "VTilliam  H.  Egle,  M.  D. 

State  Library O.H.Miller. 

Toung  Men's  Christian  Association D.  R.  "VTyetli. 

Toung  People's  Association  of  Grace  M.  E.     J.  I.  Beggs,  cbairraan. 

Church. 

Union  Library '  E.  P.  Baugb. 

Franklin  Lyceum L.  H.  Barnum. 

Law  and  Library  Association H.  M.  Seely,  secretary. 

Cambria  Library  Association L  E.  Roberts. 

Union  Library |  J.  G.  Dannaker. 

Bennett  Library,  "Wyoming  Seminary |  A.  J.  R.  Randall. 

Atheiiwura  and  Historical  and  Mechanical     J.  B.  Revinski,  secretary. 

Society. 

Lanca.ster  Law  Library D.  G.  Eshleman. 

Linna;an  Scientific  and  Historical  Society.  ..j  John  B.  Kevinski. 

Mechanics'  Library Peter  McConomy. 

Theological  Seminary,  (Reformed)  Prof.  E.  A.  Ga.st. 

Toung  Men's  Christian  Association I.  R.  "Wickel,  secretary. 

University  at  Lewisburg David  J.  Hill,  A.  B. 

Apprentices"  Literary  Society John  T.  McClure. 

Library  Association Aunie  J.  Clark. 

Clinton  County  Law  Library "W.  H.  Brown,  protliouotary. 

Library  Company J.  H.  Barton,  M.  D. 

Theologicral  Seminary,  St.  Charles  Borronieo. ,  Rev.  L  F.  "Worstmanu,  D.iD. 

Minerva  Lyceum H.  B.  Sackeld. 

Allegheny  College Charles  W.  Reid,  A.  M. 

City  Library I  Miss  M.  B.  Long. 

^Meadville  Theological  Schpol !  Georje  J.  Abbott. 
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Meatlville,  Pa Philo-Fraiiklin  Society 

Meadville,  Pa Public  Ilip;li  School 

Mt'cbaiiicsbursli,  Pa '. .    Library  and  Literary  Association 

Media,  Pa Delaware  Couuty  Institute  of  Science. 

Montrose,  Pa Susquehanna  County  Law  Library 


Mt.Joy,  Pa Cedar  Hill  Seminary 

Mt.  Joy,  Pa Union  Library 

Nazareth,  Pa Moravian  Historical  Society 

New  Brighton,  Pa St.  Joseph's  Literary  Association 

New  Bri-ihton,  Pa Young  Men's  Library  Association 

Oil  City,  Pa Library  Association 

Oxford,  Pa Oxford  Library 

Philadelphia,  Pa Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Philadelphia,  Pa Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

I'hiladelphia,  Pa American  Philosophical  Society 

Philadelphia,  Pa Athenajum  of  Philadelphia 

Philadelpliia,  Pa Baptist  Histdrical  Society 

Philadelphia,  Pa Brotherhead  Library 

Philadelphia,  Pa Byberry  Library •. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Carpenters'  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa Catholic  Philomathean  Literary  Institute. . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa Catholic  Philopatrian  Literary  Institute 

Philadelphia,  Pa Christian  Hall  Library 

Philadelphia,  Pa College  of  Physicians 

Philadelphia,  Pa |  Crescent  Library 


Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  , 
Philadelidiia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
I'hiladelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
I'hiladelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
li  E 


Franklin  Institute 

Friends'  Historical  Association 

George  Institute 

German  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Girard  College 

Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  F.  A.  A.  M. . . 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 

Hermann  Literature  Society 

High  School  Observatory 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Hospital  of  the  P.  E.  Church 

House  of  Refuge,  (colored) 

House  of  Refuge,  (white) 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth 

James  Page  Library  Company 

Kensington  Institute 

Law  Association 

Library  Association  of  Friends 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 

Loganian  Library •- . 

Library  and  Reading  Room  Association,  (23d 
ward.) 

Locust  Street  Grammar  School 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Southwark 

Mercantile  Librarv 


M.  C  Bailey. 

Miss  Eli/.a  Dickson. 

G.  M.  D.  Eckels. 

Anna  'SI.  Walker. 

David  Summers,  prothono- 
tary. 

Austin  F.  Denlinger. 

A.  Hasteller. 

E.  T.  Grunewald. 

John  Harnahan. 

Henry  M.  Pugh. 

Ormston  &  Hosey. 

Isaac  Rogers. 

John  Sartain,  secretary. 

Edward  J.  Nolan. 

J.  P.  Lesley. 

L.  K.  Lewis. 

Henry  E.  Lincoln. 

W.  Brotherhead. 

"Watson  Conily. 

Riehard  K.  Betts,  secretary. 

Charles  P.  Brady,  corres- 
ponding  secretary. 

James  Mackey. 

Andrew  H.  Fisher. 

R.  Bridges. 

George  N.  Hutchinson,  sec- 
retary. 

E.  Hiltebrand. 
Edward  C.  Jones. 
Joseph  S.  Wynn. 
Alexander  A.  M.  Loos. 
Henry  W.  Argy. 
Charles  E.  Meyer,  chairman 
A.  R.  Thomas,  dean. 
Louis  Graef 

James  McClune,  director. 
John  Jordan,  jr.,  (acting.) 
J.  M.  Bourke. 
J.  H.  Laverty. 
West  Funk. 

F.  M.  Jackson. 
John  W.  Smith. 
Preston  Brearly,  secretary. 
George  Tucker  Bispbam. 
Caleb  Clothier. 

Lloyd  P.  Smith. 
Lloyd  P.  Smith.  ' 
Susie  Taylor. 

William  Sterling. 
Annie  J.  Harkness. 
James  G.  Barnwell. 
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Place. 


Library. 


Name  of  librarian  or  other 
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Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  , 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelpbia,  Pa 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Phcenixville,  Pa. . 
Phcenixville,  Pa  . 
Pittsbarg,  Pa  .... 
Pittsburg,  Pa  .... 
Pittsburg,  Pa  ... . 


Moyamensing  Literary  Institute 

New  Church  Book  Room  and  Free  Library. . 

Xorthern  Dispensary  of  Philadelphia 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 


Pittsburg,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Pittston,  Pa 

Pottstowu,  Pa 

Potts ville.  Pa 

Potts ville.  Pa 

Pottsville,  Pa 

Quali  ertown,  Pa 

Heading,  Pa 

Eenova,  Pa 

St.  Mary's,  Pa 

St.  Mary's,  Pa 

Scrantou,  Pa 

Selin's  Grove,  Pa 

Somerset,  Pa 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa  ... 
State  College, Pa........ 

Stroudsburg,  Pa 

Susquehanna  Depot,  Pa. 

Swarthmore,  Pa 

Tidioute,  Pa 

Titusville,  Pa 

tJniontown,  Pa 

Upland,  Pa 


Pennsylvania  Hospital 

Philadelphia  City  Institute 

Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  (P.  E) 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  ...... 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society 

Roxborough  Lyceum 

Sixth  'Ward  Public  School 

Soldiers'  Orphan  School 

South wark  Library 

Southwestern  Grammar  School 

Spring  Garden  Institute 

Tabor  Mutual  Library 

Teachers'  Institute    

Theological  Seminary,  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Universal  Peace  Union 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

West  Philadelphia  Institute 

Catholic  Literary  Association 

Young  Men's  Literary  Union 

German  Library  Association 

High  School  Library 

Pittsburg  Female  College 


St.  Michael's  Theological  Seminary 

Utile  Dulce  Library  Association 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library 

Library  Association 

Circulating  Library 

Public  School  Library 

Schuylkill  County  Law  Library 

Stockton  Library 

Richland  Library 

Reading  Library 

Library  and  Reading  Room  Association 

St.  Marj-'s  Priory 

St.  Michael's  Casino 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Missionary  Institute 

Somerset  County  Law  Library 

Reading  Room  and  Library  Association 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Brown's  Circulating  Library 

Young  Men's  Literary  Association 

Swarthmore  College 

Eden  Lodge  Library 

Hurd's  Circulating  Library 

Book  Club 

Bucknell  Library,  Crozer  Theological  Sem'y. 


T.  Esmonde  Harper. 

M.  L.  Paschall. 

Charles  Carter,  M.  D. 

Henry    Phillips,  jr.,    secre- 
tary. 

Frank  'Woodbury,  M.  D. 

William  Chapin,  president. 

Morris  M.  Berry,  A.  M. 

John  W.  Dulles. 

.Samuel  Agnew. 

William  Hutton. 

Edward  .J.  Brodie. 

M.  C.  Coxe. 

C.  C.  Murray. 

George  H.  Stout. 

Thomas  W.  Summers. 

Thomas  Gam  on,  treasurer. 

Miss  Lindsay. 

A.  P.  Pfleuger. 

Alfred  H.  Love,  president. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Thompson. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Ashmead. 

William  J.  Kelly. 

J.  W.  Kurtz. 

Miss  Louise  Baetz. 

Miss  Jennie  Ralston. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Jameson,  M 
E.L. 

Arthur  Devlin. 

Edward  0.  Anderson. 

R.  A.  Orr. 

George  E.  Appleton. 

G.  S.  Ferris. 

A.  M.  Scheflfer. 

B.  F.  Patterson. 

Col.  William  G.  Johnson. 

Miss  A.  Anman. 

Stephen  F.  Penrose. 

Mary  E.  Richards. 

Joseph  R.  Ken  dig. 

Rev.  Edward  Hipelius. 

Leonard  Haas. 

H.  A.  Chapin. 

P.  Born. 

J.  O.  Kimmel,  chairman. 

David  I.  Yerkes. 

William  A.  Buckhout. 

T.  C.  Brown. 

S.  Wallace. 

Kate  L.  Rockwell. 

James  Beattie. 

B.  F.  Hnrd. 

M.  N.'Lewis,  secretary. 

Rev.  George  R.  Bliss. 
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Villanova,  Pa  . . , 

Warren,  Pa 

"Washington,  Pa 


Villanova  College,  (Monastery)  

Library  Association 

Washington  County  Law  Library 

West  Chester,  Pa !  Chester  County  Law  and  Miscellaneous  Lib'y 

Westtown,  Pa Westtown  Boarding  School 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa Law  and  Library  Association 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa Wyoming  Athenaeum 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa :  Wj-oming  Historical  and  Geological  Society 

Willianisport,  Pa Lycoming  County  Law  Library 


Library  Association 

York  County  Law  Library 

Tonng  Men's  Christian  Association  . . 
Ashaway  Library  and  Reading  Room . 

Union  Library  Association 

Free  Library -^k 

Man  ton  Library .^^fe. 


Womelsdorf,  Pa ... 

York,  Pa 

Tork,  Pa 

Ashaway,  R.  I 

Centerdale,  R.  I 

East  Greenwich,  R.  I. . 

Exeter,  R.I ,.. 

Foster  Centre,  R.  I j  Foster-Manton  Library 

Gloncester,  R.I Manton  Library 

Jamestown,  R.  I !  Philomenian  Librarj-  . . 

Kingston,  R.  I '  Kingston  Library 

Lonsdale,  R.  I Lonsdale  Library 

Manville.  R.  I Manville  Library 

Kewport,  R.  I Mechanics' andMannfacturers'LibraryAss'n 

Newport,  R.I 

Kewport,  R.  I 

New  Shorebam,  R.  I 

North  Scituate,  R.  I 

North  Scituate,  R.  I 

North  Smith  field,  R.  I 

Olneyville,  R.  I 

Pawtncket.  R.  I 

Peacedale,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.I 


People's  Library 

Redwood  Library  and  Athensenm 

Island  Library 

Aborn  Library 

Lapham  Institute 

Slatersville  Reading  Room  and  Library.. 

Free  Library  Association 

Library  Association 

Narragansett  Library  Association 

Allen's  Circulating  Library 

Arnold's  Circulating  Library 

Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers 


Providence,  R.  I i  Brown  University . 


Providence,  R.  I Franklin  Lyceum 

Providence,  R.  I New  England  Boarding  School  of  Friends  . . 

Providence,  R.  I Perrin's  Circulating  Library 

Providence,  R.  I Providence  Athenaium 

Providence,  R.  I Providence  Reform  School... , 

Providence,  R.  I Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 

Providence,  R.  I Rhode  Island  Hospital 

Providence,  R.I Rhode  Island  Society  for  Encouragement  of 

Domestic  Industry. 

State  Law  Library 

State  Library 

Union  for  Christian  Work ■ 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Warren,  R.  I i  Public  Reading  Room  Association 

Warwick  Neck,  R.I 1  Old  Warwick  Library ^ 

Westerly,  R.I I  Pawtucket  Library  Association. 

Woonsocket,  R.I J '  Harris  Institute  Library 

Charleston,  S.C i  Charleston  Library  Society  ...* 


Providence,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I    


A.  P.  McCranor,  0. 8.  A. 

I.  L.  Harrison. 

J.  P.  Miller,  prothonotary. 

John  A.  Rnpert. 

Lewis  Forsythe. 

A.  Barnes. 

Robert  L.  Ayers. 

Harrison  Wright,  secretary. 

H.  H.  Blair,  prothonotary. 

John  F.  Schonom. 

Frank  Geise,  prothonotary. 

P.  P.  Strawniski. 

L.  Burdick. 

Frank  C.  Angcll. 

Joseph  Eastman. 

George  A.  Thomas,  (acting.) 

Mowry  P.  Arnold. 

Mrs.  Simeon  Sweet. 

T.  Giles  Carr. 

P.  K.  Taylor. 

H.  Kilbum. 

William  D.  Aldrich. 

James  H.  Goddard. 

E.  M.  Dame. 

Benjamin  H.  Rhoades. 

Arthur  W.  Brown. 

G.  R.  Fisher. 

W.  S.  Stockbridge. 

Fred  H.  Potter. 

Mrs.  Frederica  Bonvard. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Sanders. 

Alexander  Lochhead. 

J.  H.  Allen. 

George  O.  Arnold. 

Walter  F.  Brown. 

Reuben  A.  Guild,  LL.  D. 

Henry  W.  Allen. 

Hannah  E.  Bean. 

Daniel  Perrin. 

J.  D.  Hedge. 

James  M.  Talcott,  sup't. 

Edwin  M.  Stone. 

Charles  Nason,  sup't. 

Joseph  S.  Pitman,  secretary. 

Daniel  W.  Fink. 
J.  M.  Addemann. 
AVilliam  M.  Bailey. 
Thomas  T.  Crocker. 
'Slary  E.  Drowne. 
J.  Torrey  Smith. 
Orville  Stillnian. 
ilrs.  Ellen  M.  Bo.<worth. 
Arthiir  Mazyck. 
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Charleston,  S.C 

Charleston ,  S.  C 

Charleston,  S.C 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Columbia,  S.C 

Columbia,  S.  C  ...... 

Georgetown,  S.  C 

Greenville,  S.  C 

"Waterboro^  S.  C 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . 

Columbia,  Teun 

CuUeoka,  Teun 

Dyersburg,  Tenn 

Edgefield,  Tenn 

Edgefield,  Teun 

Greenville,  Tenn 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  T-inn 

Pulaski,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Austin,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex  ..w 

Tyler,  Tex 

St.  George,  U  tah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Barnet,  Vt 

Bennington,  Vt 

Bradford,  Vt 

Brattleboro',  Vt 

Burlington,  Vt 

Burlington,  Vt 

Burlington,  Vt 

Burlington,  Vt 

Chelsea,  Vt 

Cavendish,  A^t 

Derby,  Vt 

Grafton,  Vt 

Hyde  Park,  Vt 

Irasburg,  Vt 

Lunenburg,  Vt , 

Middlebury,  Vt 


College  of  Charleston 

Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society. .. 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary . 


State  Library 

University  of  South  Carolina 

"Winyaw  Indigo  Society 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

Philomathean  Society 

Gledhill  and  Cad  j-'s  Library 

Athenaium  Library 

Beading  Club 

Excelsior  Library 

Edgefield  Lodge. Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
Public  Librar 
Library  Junto 

Library  and  Beading-Room  Associatipn. 

Cumberland  University 

Memphis  Bar  and  Law  Library  Association  . 
Historical  Society  of  Tennessee 


Library  Association 

Nashville  Institute 

State  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Pulaski  Lyceum 

Jjibrary  Association 

State  Library 

Free  Library  

New  Church  Library 

City  Library 

Public  Library 

Alamo  Literary  Society 

Supreme  Court 

Library  Association 

City  Library 

Territorial  Library 

Ladies'  Library 

Free  Library 

Scientific  As.sociation 

Brattliiboi-o'  Library . . . 

Fletcher  Free  Library 

Parisli  Library,  First  Unitarian  Church. 

University  of  Vermont 

Young  Men's  Association 

Librarj-  Association 

Fletcher  Library 

Derby  Academy 

Public  Library 

Agricultural  labrary 

Library  Association 

Cutting's  Library 

Ladies'  Library  Association 


L.  A.  Frampton. 

H.  W.  De  Saupun,  jr.,  M.  D 

F.  A.  Porcher,  president. 
Rev.  George  Howe,  D.  D. 

LL.  D. 
Adolph  Feininger. 
Major  E.  W.  Everson. 
A.  P.  Hamby. 
Rev.  W.  Williams,  D.  D. 
John  D.  Warren,  jr. 
J.  H.  Cady. 
Robert  D.  Smith. 
William  E.  McGhee. 
Frank  D.  Roberts. 
R.  W.  Weakley. 
J.  P.  Barthell. 
M.  G.  Price.    • 
William  Hersey. 
Prof.  John  L  D.  Hinds. 
Thomas  Flanagan. 

G.  P.  Thruston,  correspond- 
ing secretary. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Brown. 
Miss  Carrie  V.  Dyer. 
Mrs.  P.  Haskell. 
John  R.  Frizzle. 
John  A.  Tinuon. 

F.  C.  Higby. 
Frederick  Voigt. 
Emily  F.  Carnes. 
A.  Duckett. 

G.  W.  Baldwin. 
W.  F.  Pack. 
Charles  Seabaugh. 
R.  P.  Roberts. 
James  G.  Bleak. 
Miss  Georgia  Snow. 
W.  C.  Staines. 
William  Bu7bauk. 
Olivia  A.  Dixon. 
Roswell  Faruluim. 
E.  J.  Carpenter. 
Thomas  P.  W.  Eodgers. 
Henry  H.  Reed. 

J.  E.  Goodrich. 

Enos  W.  Taft. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  M.  Brown. 

R.  H.  Duttou. 

Joseph  G.  Lorimer. 

S.  W.  Goodridge. 

Carroll  S.  Pa^e. 

L.  H.  Thompson. 

Hiram  A.  Cutting,  M.  L>. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Goodrich. 
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Middlebnry,  Vt 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Montpelier,  Yt 

Northflehl,  Vt 

Pittsford,  Vt 

Post  Mills  Village,  Vt. 

Proctorsville,  Vt 

Eoyalton,  Vt 

St.  Albans,  Vt 

St  Jobnsbnrj-,  Vt 

South  Woodstock,  Vt  . 

Springfield,  Vt 

"Wells  River,  Vt 

West  Randolph,  Vt  . . . 


Windsor,  Vt 

Alexandria,  Va 

Near  Alexandria,  Va. 

Bethel  Academy,  Va. 
Black  sbnrg,  Va 


Hampden  Sidney,  Va. 


Hampden  Sidney,  Va 

Hampden  Sidney,  Va 

Hampton,  Va 

Hampton,  Va 

Harrisonburgb,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 

Kew  Market,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va 

Petersburg!!,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Ricl.mond,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Salem,  Va 

Salem,  Va 

University  of  Virginia,  Va. 

Olympia,  Wash 

Bethany,  W.  Va 

Parkersbnrg,  W.  Va 

,  Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Beloit,  Wis 


Middlebnry  Historical  Society 

State  Library , 

Vermont  Historical  Society 

Library  Association '. .. 

Maclure  Library 

Peabody  Library 

Library  Society 

Agricultural  Library  Association  , 

Free  Library 

Athenaium 

Social  Library 

Town  Library 

Library  Association 

Ladies'  Library  Association 


AthenjBum * 

Alexandria  Library 

Theological  Seminary  of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

R.  E.  Lee  Library 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lego. 

Philanthropic  Society,  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege. 

Union  Society,  Hampden  Sidney  College 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 

National  Military  Home,  Southern  Branch  .. 

Rockingham  Library  Association 

Franklin  Society  and  Library  Company 

State  Library,  Virginia  Military  Institute  . . 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Lee  Literary  Society,  Polytechnic  iDstitnte. 

Library  Association 

Odd  Fellows'  Library , 

Library  Association 

Central  Public  School 

McGill  Lyceum 

Pierce  Library,  Richmond  Institute 

Richmond  College 

.St.  Clary's  Sodality 

State  Library 

Teachers'  Library 

Virginia  Historical  Society 

Roanoke  College 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 

University  of  Virginia 

Territorial  Library 

Bethany  College 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Library  Association , 

State  Library 

Beloit  College 


Philip  Battel],  secretary. 
Hiram  A.  Hu.se. 
M.  D.  Gilman. 
George  II.  Richmond. 
Barton  Shaw. 
Harvey  Dodge. 
Kendall  Taylor. 
J.  W.  Metcalf. 

A.  C.  Wardwell. 
William  W.  Thayer. 
Joseph  W.  Smith. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Diggins. 
Anna  D.  Leslie. 

Mrs.  Abby  Hutchinson,  8eo« 

retary. 
IMiss  E.  L.  Blanchard. 
M.  Slaughter.^secretary. 
Joseph  Packard. 

Edward  F.  Walden. 
Professor  V.  E.  Shepherd. 

Clement  C.  Gaines. 

John  S.  Simpson. 

Rev.  B.  M.  Smith. 

M.  F.  Mackie. 

George  H.  Hickman. 

James  Kenney. 

John  W.  Fuller. 

M.  McDonald. 

M.  McDonald. 

William  Dold. 

R.  J.  Walker. 

Miss  Nina  H.  Tunstall. 

John  T.  Redmond. 

W.  L.  Baylor. 

Miss  Fanny  Blake. 

W.  M.  Baggett. 

Professor  Sterling  Gardner. 

R.  H.  Pitt,  (acting. ) 

Joseph  Ross. 

James  McDonald. 

Captain  Robert  A.  Camm. 

R.  A.  Brock,  secretary. 

Professor  F.  C.  Bittle. 

Rev.'S.  A.  Repass. 

William  Wertenbaker. 

B.  F.  Yantis. 
Julian  B.  Crenshaw. 
William  T.  Heaton. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Patterson. 
E .  L.  Wood. 

R  ev.  J.  Emerson,  M.  A. 
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List  of  librarians  in  the  United  States  —  Concluded. 


Place. 


Library. 


Name  of  librarian  or  other 
officer  reporting. 


Black  Kiver  Falls,  "Wis 

Eau  Claire,  "Wis , 

Fox  Lake,  Wis 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis ...... 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis 

Galesville,  "Wis 

Janesville,  "Wis 

La  Crosse,  "Wis 

Madison,  "Wis 

Madison,  Wis 

Madison,  "Wis 

Madison,  "Wis 

Madison,  "Wis , 

Manitowoc,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Neenah,  Wis 

Oshkosb,  Wis 

Platteville,  Wis 

Eacine,  Wis 

Kacine,  Wis 

Sheboygan,  Wis 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis . 

Waupaca,  Wis 

Waupun,  Wis 

Wausau,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Laramie,  Wyo 


Black  River  Falls  Library 

City  Library 

Library  Association 

Neocosmian  Library 

Young  Men's  Association 

Galesville  University 

Young  Men's  Association 

Young  Men's  Library  Association 

Free  City  Library i 

Madison  Institute 

State  Agricultural  Society 

State  Historical  Society 

State  Library 

Jones  Library 

Milwaukee  Law  Library  Association 

South  Side  Library  and  Literary  Association 

Turnverein , 

Young  Men's  Association 

Scandinavian  Library  Association 

Library  Association 

Young  Men's  Library  Association 

Public  School  Library 

Racine  College 

Congregational  Library 

Library  Association 

News  and  Library  Association 

Librarj'  Association 

Pine  Knot  Library 

Cheyenne  Library 

Wyoming  Library  and  Literary  Association . 


Oscar  F.  Clapp. 

Edna  Sears. 

Charles  E.  Merwin. 

Miss  Augusta  Ball. 

W.  F.  Bolaud. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Howes,  A.  B. 

E.  D.  Stone. 

G.  M.  Woodward,  chairman . 

Miss  V.  C.  Robbins. 

Miss  Maggie  A.  Mayers. 

W.  W.  Field,  secretary. 

Daniel  S.  Durrie. 

Francis  Massing. 

Mrs.  E.  Sharpe. 

WiUiam  W.  Wight. 

E.  L.  Babcock. 

L.  Kobler. 

Edwin  Upson. 

Erick  Nilson. 

Miss  A.  Olcott. 

T.  W.  Thomas. 

R.  H.  Tripp. 

Rev.  J.J.Elraendorf,  S.T.D. 

Oscar  C.  McCuUoch. 

Laura  Buck. 

H.  C.  Mead. 

Edwin  Hillyer. 

Valentine  Ringle. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Pickett. 

Walter  Sinclair. 


INDEX 


A. 

Abbot,  Ezra,  his  alphabetico-classed  catalogue  for 
Harvard  University  Library  noticed,  539-541, 
547  ;  his  plan  for  a  card  catalogue  described,  556- 
558. 

Academies,  libraries  of,  58. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,library 
of,  969-973. 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  library  of,  266 

Administration,  of  college  libraries,  505-52  5  ;  of 
public  libraries,  ratio  of  .cost  of,  to  •whole  ex- 
pense unsatisfactory,  430.  (See,  also.  College  li- 
braries.) 

Age  of  readers  no  criterion  of  mental  capacity , 
412-414. 

Alabama  Historical  Society,  332. 

Albany  Institute,  Albany,  N.  T.,  323,  352. 

Allibone,  S.  A.,  the  index  to  his  Dictionary  of 
Authors,  727. 

Alphabetical  catalogues.    (See  Catalogues.) 

Alvord,  Gen.  B.,  U.  S.  A.,  relates  an  incident  show- 
ing the  value  of  a  newspaper  map,  461,  note. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  345. 

American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  363. 

American  Ethnological  Society,  355. 

American  Geographical  Society,  356,  939-941. 

American  Institute  of  New  York,  library  of,  938. 

American  Library  Journal,  xxvii ;  prospectus  of, 
xxviii-xxix. 

American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  So- 
ciety, 356. 

American  Oriental  Society,  70,  334. 

American  Philological  Society,  356. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  originated  in  the 
"Junto."  3;  Franklin's  interest  in,  11;  its  li- 
brary noticed,  31,  363,  962. 

American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  libraries  of, 
276-278. 

Ames,  Ohio,  early  social  library  at,  446. 

Amherst  College  Library,  75-78 ;  classification , 
arrangement,  indexing,  and  cataloguing  of,  de- 
scribed, 623-648. 

Amicable  Library,  united  with  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary Company,  5,  953. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  library  of,  144-146. 

Appleton  Library,  128, 7iofe. 

Apprentices'  Library  of  New  York,  plan  of 
Schwartz's  catalogue  of,  541-543,  657-660  ;  sketch 
of,  936-938. 

Apprentices'  Library  of  Philadelphia,  973. 

Archer,  0.  A.,  his  account  of  origin  of  Blackinton 
Library,  404,  note. 

Architecture,  improvement  of,  through  art  niTT.se- 
ums  ;  its  principles  should  be  taught  in  colleges 
and  schools  of  science,  436. 

Army  Headquarters  Library,  274. 


Arnold,  Matthew,  on  the  need  of  culture  by  all 
classes,  411. 

Arrangement  of  books  in  college  libraries,  510. 

Art  education  in  England,  progress  of,  435  . 

Art  museums,  and  their  connection  with  public 
libraries,  xxi,  434-444  ;  art  collections  in  Boston 
Athenaeum,  434;  collections  and  exhibitions  in 
other  cities,  434  ;  the  United  States  behind  other 
nations  in  art  education,  435 ;  progress  of  art 
education  in  England,  435  ;  art  museums  in  Eng- 
lish public  libraries,  435  ;  influence  of  art  muse- 
ums on  taste  and  manners  and  on  national  in- 
dustries, 435  ;  art  education  in  Swiss  canton  of 
Berne,  435 ;  art  training  necessary  to  national 
prosperity,  435-436;  influence  of  art  museums 
on  architecture,  436-437 ;  instruction  in  archi- 
tecture in  colleges  and  schools  of  science,  437 ; 
an  American  type  of  architecture,  437;  educa- 
tional value  of  art  museums  as  means  of  recrea- 
tion, 437-438  ;  John  Stuart  ilill  on  the  need  of  art 
education  in  the  United  States,  43S,  note  :  feasi- 
bility of  founding,  in  the  larger  town.s,  439;  mu- 
seums consisting  of  copies  of  works  of  art,  439  ; 
establishment  of,  by  cities,  by  associations,  by 
individuals,  439 ;  lack  of  an  intellectual  interest 
,  in  American  cities,  439-440 ;  economy  of  con- 
necting museums  with  libraries,  440  ;  Emerson 
on  art  museums  in  public  libraries,  440,  note  ; 
works  of  art,  where  obtainable  and  at  what  cost, 
443-444. 

Art  works,  where  obtainable  and  at  what  cost, 
443-444. 

Artillery  School  Library,  265. 

Association  Library  Company  united  with  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  953. 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  his  gifts  to  Astor  Library,  931, 
935. 

Astor,  William  B.,  his  gifts  to  Astor  Library,  935. 

Astor  Library,  catalogue  of,  737-738;  sketch  of, 
931-936. 

Asylum  and  hospital  libraries,  58. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane,  library  of,  270. 

Athentenms,  statistics  of,  384.    (See  Mercantile  li- 
braries.) 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  library  of,  151. 


B. 


Balbi,  A.,  on  European  library  statistics,  74.5-758. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  sketches  of  public  libraries  in, 
837-851 ;  Peaboil y  Institute,  837-840 :  .^lercantile 
l.ibrar>-,  840-843;  Maryland  Institute,  844-846  ; 
Library  Company,  847;  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  847-848 ;  Society  for  Aid  of  Mechanics, 
(Der  allgenieino  UnterstutznngsVerein  fur 
krahke  Arbeitcr.)  848,  849;  State  Normal  School, 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Library  Company  Bal- 
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Baltimore,  Md. —  Continued, 
timore  Bar,  849 ;  Odd  Fellows'  Library,  849-850 ; 
Normal  School,  (colored,)  Friends'  Elementary 
and  High  School,  and  City  Library,  850. 

Bangor  Historical  Society,  338. 

Baptist  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago,  library 
of,  143. 

Bar  Association  Library  of  New  York,  944. 

Barnard,  Henry,  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  school  li- 
braries iu  Rhode  Island,  45. 

Bateman,  Newton,  authorof  list  of  books  for  school 
libraries  in  Illinois,  55. 

Beginning  of  free  libraries,  35. 

Benefactions  to  libraries,  xvi,  814. 

Berne,  Switzerland,  art  in-struction  in,  435. 

Bibliography  of  libraries,  733-744  ;  Edwards'  Me- 
moirs of  Libraries  and  Hand-book  of  Library 
Economy,  Petzholdt's  Katechismus  der  Biblio- 
thekenlehre,  733  ;  aiticles  on  libraries  in  cyclo- 
paedias, hand-books  for  readers,  report  on  condi- 
tion and  management  of  Library  of  British  Mu- 
seum, 734 ;  catalogues  as  contributions  to,  734 ; 
literature  of  catalogues,  735 ;  notices  of  several 
important  catalogues, 735-738 ;  list  of  books  and 
articles  in  periodicals  on  the  subject  of  libraries, 
739-744. 

Binding,  best  material  for,  491,  674,  712;  binding 
and  preservation  of  books,  673-678;  importance 
of,  and  general  directions  respecting,  673 ;  leather 
the  only  material  for  permanent  binding,  674  ; 
rebindiug  deteriorates  books,  674 ;  cheap  binding 
really  the  most  expensive,  674;  muslin  and 
leather  bindings  compared,  675 ;  quality  of 
leather  of  cardinal  importance,  675;  different 
kinds  of  leather  and  their  relative  value  for  pur 
poses  of  binding  described,  675 ;  color  of  binding, 
676;  directions  to  be  given  binder,  676-677;  re 
specting  the  binding  of  pamphlets,  677-678 ;  gen 
eral  directions  respecting  the  treatment  of  books. 
678. 

Bingham,  Caleb,  establishes  library  for  youth,  at 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  45. 

Birmingham,  England,  free  library  catalogue,  plan 
of,  538. 

Blackinton  Library,  origin  and  use  of,  404. 

Bodleian  Library,  catalogue  of,  736. 

Eonnange,  F.,  his  "Projet  d'un  catalogue  uni- 
versel,"  etc.,  noticed,  558-560. 

Book  indexes,  727-736 ;  illustrations  of  what  they 
should  not  show,  727  ;  remarks  on,  by  Dr.  John- 
son, Lord  Campbell,  and  Carlyle,  727-728  ;  books 
that  need  not  be  indexed,  dictionaries,  novels, 
and  jjoems,  728  ;  books  of  facts  and  for  reference 
should  be  indexed,  728  ;  the  rule  often  violated, 
72S-729;  the  practice  of  German  booksellers, 
729  ;  cost  of  indexing  the  journals  of  the  English 
.  House  of  Commons,  729 ;  considerations  that 
govern  in  making,  729 ;  directions  for  making, 
729-731 ;  directions  for  searching  indexes,  732. 

Books,  purchase  of,  competition  to  bo  sought  in, 
423  ;  selection  and  purchase  of,  479-483  ;  binding 
and  preservation  of,  073-678.  , 

Books,  titles  of.    (See  Titles  of  books.) 

Books  and  reading,  professorships  of,  230-251. 

Books  in  college  libraries,  arrangement  of,  510 ; 
disposition  of  old  books,  510-512. 


Boston  and  Albany  Railway  Library,  notice  of,  875. 

Boston  and  vicinity,  sketches  of  public  librariesin. 
851-878;  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  852; 
Boston  Library,  852-853 ;  Social  Law  Library,  853 ; 
Boston  Atheuroum,  854-856  ;  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  856-857 ;  State  Library,  857-859 ;  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  859  ;  New  England  His- 
toric-Genealogical Society,  860  ;  Roxbury  Athe- 
naeum, 863 ;  Boston  Public  Library,  863-872 ; 
Congregational  Library,  873 ;  Odd  Fellows'  Li- 
brary, 87S-874;  General  Theological  Library, 
874-875  ;  Boston  and  Albany  Railway  Library, 
875-876  ;  Deaf-Mute  Library,  876-877  ;  Post  Li- 
brary of  Fort  Warren,  Boston  College  Library, 
Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind,  877 ;  other  col- 
lections, 877-878. 

Boston  AthenfBum,  art  collections  in,  434 ;  cata- 
logue of,  738  ;  sketch  of,  854-856. 

Boston  College  Library,  877. 

Boston  Numismatic  Society,  340. 

Boston  Public  Library,  report  of  examining  com- 
mittee respecting  the  kinds  of  books  that  free 
libraries  should  contain,  395 ;  catalogues  and 
class  lists  of,  408,  538,  737  ;  influence  of  class  list 
of  history  and  fiction  on  circulation  of,  549-550  ; 
committee's  report  on  printing  catalogue  of,  555  ; 
classified  circulation  of,  821-823  ;  sketch  of,  863- 
872. 

Bowdoin  College  Library,  73. 

Brazil,  public  libraries  in,  xxxiii-xxxiv. 

Brevoort,  J.Carson,  superintendent  of  Astor  Li- 
brary, 935. 

Brigham,  Charles,  architect,  joins  with  Mr.  Sturgis 
arid  Mr.  Winsor  in  jsreparing  ideal  plan  of 
library  building,  472. 

British  Free  Libraries,  art  museums  in,  435,  440, 
note  ;  results  of  uniting  art  museums  with,  xxi- 
xxii. 

British  Museum  Library,  gifts  and  bequests  to, 
304 ;  its  rules  for  cataloguing,  490 ;  reference 
books  in,  687-688  ;  report  of  select  committee  on 
condition  and  management  of,  734 ;  its  cata- 
logues, 735-736. 

Brooklyn,  sketches  of  public  libraries  in,  878-8S2  ; 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  878-881 ;  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  Youug  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Youths'  Free  Library,  881 ; 
Hamilton  Literary  Association,  Library  Asso- 
ciation, E.  D.,  Hawkins"  Circulating  Library, 
other  collections,  882. 

Brooklyn  Mercantile  Library,  Noyes'  catalogue  of, 
described  and  illustrated,  543-545,  648-656; 
sketch  of,  878-881. 

Brothers  in  Unity  of  Yale  College,  library  of,  30, 
67,  68. 

Brown  University  Library,  118-121. 

Bryant,  William  C,  founder  of  the  Bryant  Library, 
at  Cummington,  Mass.,  459. 

Bufi'alo  Historical  Society,  354. 

Buildings  for  libraries.    (See  Library  buildings.) 

Bureau  of  Education,  library  of,  269. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  library  of,  267. 

Bureau  of  Navigation,  library  of,  267. 

Bureau  of  Ordnance,  library  of,  266. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  library  of,  264. 

Burnet,  Governor,  notices  Franklin,  3. 


Index. 
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V. 


California  school  ilistiict  libraries,  53-54. 

Campbell,   Lord,  proposes  a  penalty  for  anthors 
■nliti  publish  books  without  indexes,  727-"'28. 

Cauai'a,  public  libraries  iu,  xsx-xxxi.      (See,  also, 
•Ontario.) 

Card  catalogue,  arrangement  of,  496.     (See,  also, 
Catalogues.) 

Cards  for  cataloguing,  size  and  material  of,  489-490. 

Carlyle,  his  remaiks  on  indexing,  728. 

Cast iue  (Me.)  ."social  Library,  xxxiv,  7io^^  ;  articles 
or  association  of,  44G. 

Catalogue  of  Public  School  Library  of  St.  Louis, 
classification  of,  660-tlC2. 

Catalogues,  526-622;  what  kind,  526;  vrhat  ques- 
tions they  should  answer,  527 ;  author  catalogue 
defined,  527-528,  note;  title,  subject,  foim,  dic- 
tionary, and  classified  catalogues  defined,  52a, 
note ;  questions  answered  by,  528  ;  classed,  diti'er. 
ence  in,  529;  systems  of  classification,  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of,  530-532;  alphabet- 
ical catalogues,  plan  of,  532  ;  variety  and  history 
of  dictionary  catalogues,  533-539  ;  Poole's  plan 
for  catalogue  of  1854  of  Boston  ilercantile  Li- 
brary, 534,  539  ;  Low's  Index  to  the  British  Cata- 
logue, 535 ;  Panizzi  on  advantages  of  a  subject 
index  to  alphabetical  catalogues,  535  ;  Cresta- 
doros  pamphlet  on  the  art  of  making  catalogues 
noticed,  535-536,  S39  ;  Jewett's  plan  for  indexing 
books  in  Lower  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library, 
(1858,)  538-539;  British  catalogue,  (1858,)  536; 
recent  catalogues  of  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Liverpool  libraries  noticed,  538 ;  notice  of 
Prof.  Abbot's  alphabetico-classed  catalogue  of  j 
Harvard  College  Library,  539-541,  547  ;  notice  of 
Schwartz's  catalogue  of  Xew  York  Apprentices' 
Library,  541-543,  548-549  ;  notice  of  Noyes'  Cata- 
logue of  Brooklyn  Mercantile  Library,  543-545  ; 
plan  of,  Catalogue  of  Library  of  Congress,  545  ; 
proposed  plan  of  alphabetico-classed  catalogue, 
545-547 ;  advantages  of  and  objections  to  dic- 
tionary plan,  547-.')48 :  synonyms  in  dictionary 
catalogues,  549,  note  ,-  on  the  fulness  of  the  cata- 
logue, 549  ;  the  ideal  catalogue,  549  ;  class  lists  of 
Boston  Public  Library  noticed,  549-550 ;  notice 
of  Quincy  Library  catalogue,  550-551 ;  analyses, 
551 ;  author  and  subject  catalogue  may  be  sepa- 
rate or  mixed, 552 ;  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  printed  catalogues,  552-554 ;  typographical 
difficulties  in  printing  catalogues,  5">5-556  ;  card 
catalogues,  plans  of  Prof.  Abbot  and  M.  Bon- 
nange  noticed,  556-560  ;  catalogue  nomenclature, 
560;  classification  of  catalogues,  561-563;  how 
different  catalogues  economize,  564  ;  information 
given  bj'  different  catalogues,  564-565  ;  different 
catalogues  compared,  565-567;  statistics  of  re- 
cently printed  catalogues,  568-571  ;  answers  to 
circular  respecting  printed  catalogues,  572-575  ; 
chronological  table  of  printed  catalogues  of  pub- 
lic libraries  in  the  United  States,  576-622. 

Catalogues  and  reports  of  public  libraries  should 
be  furnished  to  State  libraries,  302. 

Cataloguing,  489-490.    (See,  also,  Catalogues. ) 

Cataloguing  and  indexing,  cooperation  in,  xxx. 

Cataloguing  college  libraries,  512-514;  cooperative 
catalogues  advocated,  513-514. 


(Jatholic  libravicM,  137-142  ;  distinctive  features  of, 
137-138;  of  theological  schools  and  colleges; 
Georgetown  College  Library,  138;  composition 
of,  138-142  ;  growing  collections  ;  Catholic  publi- 
cations, 141  ;  valuable  private  collections  ;  Catho- 
lic association  libraries  >  need  of  a  general  Calh-' 
olic  library,  142. 

Catholic  young  men's  associations,  388. 

Cayuga  County  Historical  Society,  352. 

Census  (Ninth)  of  the  United  States,  General  F. 
A.  AValker's  remarks  on  library  statistics  of, 
quoted,  xvii,  759. 

Centennial  Kxliibition,  report  on  libraries  part  of 
exhibit  of  Bureau  of  Education  at,  vii. 

Charleston  and  the  Southern  States,  libraries  in, 
882-892 ;  causes  of  slow  development  of  public 
libraries  in  the  Southern  States,  882-883  ;  loss  of 
books  during  the  civil  war,  883-884  ;  Charleston 
Library  Society,  sketch  of,  884-888  ;  State  libra- 
ries, 888-899  ;  college  libraries,  889-890  ;  need  of 
public  libraries  in  the  Southern  States,  890-892. 

Charleston  Library  Society,  account  of,  12;  bequest 
of  John  M'Keuzie  to,  13  ;  sketch  of,  884-888. 

Chester  Library  Company  organized  in  1769;  11. 

Chicago,  sketches  of  public  libraries  in,  893-895 ; 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  893;  Young  Men's 
Association  Library,  893-894;  Public  Library, 
894-895 ;  statistics  of  other  collections,  895  ;  New- 
berry legacy  for  a  public  library,  896-898. 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  337,  893. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  sketch  of,  894-895. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  library  of,  143. 

Chronological  table  of  printed  catalogues  in  the 
United  States,  577-622. 

Church  libraries,  127,  note. 

Cincinnati,  sketches  of  public  libraries  in,  89*-917 ; 
the  Cincinnati  Library,  898-899 ;  Cincinnati 
Circirlating  Library,  899-900  ;  Apprentices'  Li- 
brary, yuO-901 ;  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  901- 
902  ;  Young  Men's  Mercantile,  902-904  ;  Histori- 
ical  and  Philosophical  Society,  904-906 ;  Theo- 
logical and  Keligious  Library,  906-907 ;  Public 
Library,  907-9ir) ;  Lane  Seminary,  College  of  St. 
Xavier,  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West,  Cin- 
cinnati Law  Library,  Ohio  Medical  College,  Cin- 
cinnati Hospital,  916;  statistics  of  other  collec- 
tions, 917. 

Cincinnati  Public  Library,  sketch  of,  907-916. 

Circulation  of  books  iu  libraries  an  uncertain 
measure  of  usefulness,  399. 

Clap,  President,  28 ;  extracts  from  his  Annals  of 
Yale  College,  28-29. 

Classed  catalogues.     (See  Catalogues.) 

Classification  of  books  iu  pubUc  libraries,  492;  in 
college  libraries,  509. 

Clayton,  J.  M.,  Secretary  of  State,  his  reply  to  Brit- 
ish parliamentary  committee  respecting  Amer- 
ican public  libraries,  759. 

Clinton,  Governor  De  ^Vitt,  recommends  estab- 
lishment of  school  libraries,  39. 

Coast  Survey  Office,  library  of,  265^ 

Oogswell,  Joseph  G.,  first  superintendent  of  the 
Astor  Library,  931  ;  his  selections  for  the  libra- 
ry, 932-934  ;  prepares  catalogue  of  the  library, 
935. 

Colby  University  Library,  74. 
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College  departments,  libraries  of.  (See  individual 
colleges.) 

College  libraries,  statistics  of,  125-126. 

College  libraries,  their  nse  and  accessibility,  60 ; 

.  their  proper  division  and  distribution,  Gl ;  col- 
lections characterized,  gifts  of  private  collections 
to,  amount  of  library  funds  belonging  to  several, 
62;  sketchesof  libraries  abridged,  62;  adminis- 
tration of,  general  considerations  touching,  .505  : 
functions  .of,  506;  bow  used,  importance  of 
knowing,  507  ;  how  they  should  be  prepared  for 
use,  management  of  growth,  508  ;  classification 
considered,  509  ;  arrangement  of  books  in,  510  ; 
old  books  and  p:imphlets  in,  510-512;  cooperative 
cataloguing  for,  512-514;  indexing,  514;  stu- 
dents' privileges  in,  515-520  ;  instruction  to  stu- 
dents in,  by  librarians  and  teachers,  520-525.  (For 
sketches  of  libraries  of  individual  colleges  see 
names  of  colleges.) 

College  library  administration.  (See  College  libra- 
ries.) 

CollegeofKew  Jersey  Library,  30  ;  burned  in  1801. 
30;  sketch  of,  99-103  ;  students'  society  libraries, 
103. 

College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  library  of, 
968. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  library  of,  945. 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  26  ;  library  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  26,  note  ;  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
library,  26,  note  ;  gifts  to  and  description  of  li- 
brary of,  27-28,  note. 

College  professorships  of  books  and  reading,  230- 
251.  (See  Professorships  of  books  and  reading.) 

College  society  libraries.   (See  individual  colleges.) 

College  students,  library  privileges  granted  to, 
515-520;  instruction  to  by  librarians  and  teach- 
ers, 520-525. 

Colonial  government  libraries,  292. 

Colorado  .school  district  libraries,  57. 

Columbia  College  Library,  30  ;  early  gifts  to,  30  ; 
books  scattered  during  the  Revolution,  30  ;  sold 
for  grog  by  British  soldiers,  30 ;  sketch  of,  104-105. 

Common  school  libraries,  38-58  ;  benefits  resulting 
from,  38  ;  causes  of  failure  of  system  in  several 
States,  38-39  ;  in  California,  53-54  ;  in  Colorado, 
57  ;  in  Connecticut,  44-45  ;  in  Illinois,  54-55  ;  in 
Indiana,  46-49  ;  in  Iowa,  40  ;  in  Kansas,  55  ;  in 
Kentucky,  56  ;  in  Maine,  49-50 ;  in  Massachu- 
setts, 41-42;  in  Michigan.  42-44  ;  in  Minnesota, 
56  ;  in  Missouri,  53  ;  in  New  Jersey,  56  ;  in  New 
York,  39-41 ;  in  Ohio,  50-.'')2  ;  in  Oregon,  54  ;  in 
Pennsylvania,  55 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  45-46;  in 
Virginia,  56 ;  in  Wisconsin,  52,  53  ;  aggregate 
number  of  volumes  in,  1011. 

Congregational  Library,  Boston,  340-873. 

Congress,  Library  of,  its  catalogue  noticed,  259, 
545,  736-737. 

Congressional  documents,  distribution  of,  by  act  of 
1813,  293. 

Congressional  Library.    (See  National  Library.) 

Connecticut,  district  school  libraries  in,  44, 45 ; 
free  town  liBraries  in.  453. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society,  333. 

Convention  of  librarians  of  1853,  results  of,  xxvi ; 
proposed  convention  in  1876,  xxvii. 

Coon  Skin  Library,  Ames,  Ohio,  influence  of,  447. 

Cooperation  in  making  catalogues,  512-514. 


Cooper  Union,  use  of  reading  room  of,  463;  sketch 
of  library  of,  943. 

Copyright,  returns  of  in  National  Library,  260-261; 
outline  of  legislation  respecting,  from  1783  to 
1875,  279-281 ;  deposit  of  copyrights  in  State  li- 
braries suggested,  304. 

Cornell  University  Library,  105-108. 

Cost  of  administration  of  libraries  great,  430. 

County  law  libraries.    (See  Law  libraries.) 

County  libraries  in  Indiana,  454. 

Crestadoro,  A.,  his  pamphlet  on  the  art  of  making 
catalogues  noticed,  ,535-536,  539. 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Library  of,  155. 

Cutler,  Ephraim,  patron  of  the  Coon  Skin  Library, 
447. 

Cutter,  Charles  A.,  author  of  "  Rules  for  a  Diction- 
ary Catalogue,"  XV,  490 ;  on  library  catalogues, 
(with  tables,)  526-622.? 

I>. 

Dartmouth  College  Library,  notice  of,  31-97  ;  so- 
ciety libraries,  98. 

Dauphin  County  Historical  Society,  362. 

Deaf- Mute  College,  Washington,  library  of,  270. 

Deaf- Mute  Library,  Boston,  876. 

Decimal  classification  and  subject  index,  623-648; 
manner  of  classifying  and  numbering  books  un- 
der, 624-625  ;  arrangement  of  books,  626-627  ;  use 
of  alphabetical  subject  index,  628 ;  shelf  arrange- 
ment, 628-629  ;  various  catalogues  and  shelf  lists, 
629-630;  check-box,  its  uses,  631,  632  ;  size  num- 
bers for  books,  633 ;  duplicates,  633 ;  allowance 
of  space,  634  ;  the  advantages  of  relative  location 
of  books,  634-635  ;  advantages  of  the  subject  in- 
dex, 636-637  ;  various  advantages  of  the  general 
system  described,  637-639  ;  cards  described,  639  ; 
experience  with  the  system  in  Amherst  College 
Library,  639-640;  acknowledgments,  640-641; 
specimen  pages  of  classification,  642-643;  speci- 
men page  of  the  subject  index,  644  ;  catalogues 
in  use,  with  explanations,  645-648. 

Dedham  Historical  Society,  343. 

Delaware  Historical  Society,  336. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  library  of,  272. 

Department  of  Justice,  library  of,  272. 

Department  of  State,  library  of,  262-264. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  library  of,  269  ;  classi- 
fied circulation  of  libiary,  823-827. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  library  of,  266. 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  library  of,  264. 

Department  of  War,  library  of,  265. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  managing  editor  of  American  Li- 
brary Journal,  xxviii;  his  description  of  the  classi- 
fication, arrangement,  indexing,  and  cataloguing 
of  Amherst  College  Library,  623-648. 

Dickinson  College  Library,  115. 

Dictionary  Catalogue,  Rules  for  a,  by  C.  A.  Cutter, 
XV,  490.    (See,  also.  Catalogues.) 

Diocesan  libraries,  316,  note. 

District  school  libraries.  (See  Common  school 
libraries.) 

Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  library  of,  157. 

Divoll,  Ira,  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Public  School 
Library  of  St.  Louis,  981,  982. 

Dix,  John  A.,  an  advocate  of  school  libraries,  40. 

Dix,  Miss  D,  L.,  report  on  prisons  quoted,  219, 220. 
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Uog  tax  in  Massaclnisotts,  procooda  ol,  iiiiiiropri- 
atfil  to  pjililic  schools  or  town  llbnirit's,  451. 

Drew  Thoologiciil  Siiiuiuury,  library  of,  148. 

Dutie.s  ou  imported  books,  logislatioil  respecting, 
2S0-291. 

Dwight,  Theodore,  report  ou  prisous  «iuotod,  '218. 
221-225. 

E. 

East  ludia  School,  gifts  for,  noticed,  21,  note. 

Eaton,  John,  Coiuniissionerof  Education,  his  lott»'r 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  subiuittiug  re- 
port on  public  libraries,  vii-ix. 

Editors,  associate,  of  American  Library  J>  urnal, 
list  of,  xxviii. 

Education,  influence  of  art  museums  on,  438  ;  pub- 
lic libraries  and  education,  xi. 

Edwards'  AEeraoirs  of  Libraries  and  Hand-book  of 
Library'  Economy  niJticed,  733. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  on  the  need  of  professor- 
ships of  books  and  reading,  245 ;  on  art  museums 
in  connection  with  public  libraries,  440,  note. 

English  books,  number  of,  annually  printed,  244. 

Ephemeral  literature,  causes  perplexity  in  the 
smaller  libraries,  711 ;  large  libraries  should  ac- 
cumulate by  exchange,  711 ;  smaller  libraries 
should  contribute  to  the  larger,  711 ;  a  valuable 
reflex  of  the  times,  712 ;  the  duty  of  the  State 
respecting,  712 ;  librarians  should  make  anni- 
versary collections  of,  712. 

Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  near  Alexandria, 
Va.,  library  of,  159. 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  323-344. 

Ewing,  Hon.  Thomas,  aids  in  establishing  the  Coon 
Skin  Library,  446. 

Exchange  of  State  documents,  293-294. 

Executive  Mansion  Library,  262. 

F. 

Faculty  of  Advocates'  Library,  (Edinburgh,)  cata- 
logue of,  736. 

Fiction,  a  free  library  without  works  of,  394  ;  re- 
marks respecting  use  of,  394-395,  410-411. 

Finding  list*,  plan  of,  496-497. 

Firelauds  Historical  Society,  Korwalk,  Ohio,  359. 

First  Auditor's  Office,  library  of,  264. 

First  public  library  in  Boston,  36-37,  liote. 

Force,  Peter,  his  library  sold  to  National  Library  ; 
description  of  the  collection,  257  ;  his  collections 
relating  to  American  history,  257,  683. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  his  early  opportunities  for 
reading,  2  ;  inter\'iew  with  Governor  Burnet,  3  ; 
his  "  pretty  collection  "  of  books,  3 ;  with  others, 
forms  "The  Junto "  in  1729,  3  ;  prints  catalogue 
and  account  of  Philadelphia  Librarj',  9-10  ;  pre- 
pares inscription  for  tablet  in  library  building, 
10;  statue  of,  11;  his  interest  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  11,  962  ;  his  claims  respecting  the  in- 
fluence o^public  libraries,  11 ;  founder  of  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  953  ;  his  statement  as 
to  number  of  newspapers  in  the  colonies  in  1771, 
460. 

Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  library  of,  973, 
974. 

Free  libraries,  389-402:  duty  of  the  State  toward, 
influence  of,  on  society  and  government.  390 : 
special  benefit  of,  to  students,  390;  what  books 


Free  Ilbrarifn  Conttnued. 
may  be  properly  bought  for  free  libraries 
with  public  money,  393;  a  free  lil)rary  that  con- 
tains no  works  of  fiction,  :*'.i|:  popular  liooks 
needed,  395;  a  dotlnite  line  resiicctiiig  Hclt'ctions 
of  bot)k8  for,  impracticable,  3'.)ti ;  responsibility  of 
libi-ai'ians,  396-39'.) ;  number  of  books  circulated 
an  uncertain  measure  of  usefulness,  399 ;  possible 
benefits  of,  399-402;  art  collections  in.  401,  434- 
444.  (See  Art  museums  and  their  connection 
with  public  libraries  ;  see,  also.  Public  libraries 
and  Free  town  libraries.) 

Free  reading  rooms,  460-464  ;  as  a  means  of  popu 
lar  education,  460;  periodical  literature,  extent 
and  value  of,  460-461  ;  illustrated  magazines, 
their  educational  influence,  461-462;  newspapers 
and  books,  comparative  influence  of,  462;  estab- 
lishment of,  in  cities  and  the  larger  towns,  462; 
of  the  Cooper  Union  and  Newburyport  Free 
Library,  463;  as  adjuncts  of  free  libraries,  463- 
464. 

Free  reference  libraries  in  Massachusetts,  act  for, 
451. 

Free  town  libraries,  445-459 ;  outgrowth  of  .social 
and  school  libraries,  445 ;  early  social  libraries, 
445-446  ;  estimated  number  of  volumes  in  public 
libraries  in  the  year  1800,  445;  Castine  Social 
Library,  its  articles  of  association,  446 ;  origin 
of  early  library  at  Ames, '  Ohio,  446 ;  early 
social  library  at  Cincinnati,  447 ;  relation  of 
public  school  to  town  libraries,  447  ;  examples  of, 
prior  to  legislation  authorizing  taxation  for,  447 ; 
in  Connecticut,  legislation,  number,  and  circula- 
tion of,  453  ;  in  Illinois,  legislation,  number,  and 
circulation  of,  455;  in  Indiana,  legislation,  454  ; 
number  and  circulation  of,  455;  county  libraries, 
454  ;  Maclure  libraries,  454  ;  in  Iowa,  legislation, 
number,  and  circulation  of,  453 ;  in  Maine,  legis- 
lation, number,  and  circulation  of,  452:  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, legislation,  448-451 ;  origin  of  Way- 
land  Public  Library,  448  ;  Kev.  John  B.  Wight, 
author  of  town  libraries'  act  of  1851,  AM ;  free 
reference  libraries,  451 ;  appropriation  of  dog  tax 
for,  451 ;  number  of,  is  1860  and  in  1874-  75,  451- 
452 ;  income,  aggregate  number  of  volumes,  and 
circulation  of,  451-452  ;  in  New  Hampshire,  leg- 
islation, number,  and  circulation  of,  447-448  ; 
«rigin  of  Peterborough  Town  Library,  448;  in 
Ohio,  legislation,  number,  and  circulation  of, 
452  ;  in  Texas,  legislation,  Public  Library  of  Gal- 
veston, 455 ;  in  Vermont,  legislation,  number, 
and  circulation  of,  452 ;  in  Wisconsin,  legisla- 
tion, number,  and  circulation  ot,  452-453 :  vote 
establishing,  in  a  number  of  towns,  455-456. 
(See,  also.  Free  libraries  and  Public  libraries.) 

French  revolution,  fugitive  literature  relating  to, 
682-683. 

Friends'  Free  Library,  Gemiantown,  Pa.,  contains 
no  works  of  fiction,  394  ;  sketch  of,  968. 

Friends'  Historical  Society,  364. 

Friends'  Library  of  the  Four  Monthly  Meetings, 
31,968. 

Fugitive  literature,  value  of,  to  the  historian,  681- 

683. 

C 

Galveston  Historical  Society,  369. 

Gardiner,  O.  C,  his  sketch  of  Bryant  Library,  459 
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Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  357. 
General  Government,  libraries  of  the,  -why  estab- 
lished, 252  ;  sketches  of,  252-273. 
General  Land-Office,  library  of,  270. 
General  Theological  Library  of  Boston,  146,  S74. 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 

Episcopal  Church,  library  of,  152. 
Georgetown  College  Library,  Georgeto-mi,  D.  C, 

71. 
Georgia  Historical  Society,  336. 
German  books,  number  of,  annually  printed,  244. 
German  libraries,  arrangements  in,  for  loaning 

books  through  one  another,  916. 
German  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  365,  969. 
German  universities,  proposed  study  of  library 

science  at,  xxiv-xxvi. 
German  young  men's  Christian  associations,  388. 
Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary,  library  of,  1.56. 
Government,  ^National,  its  interest  in  libraries; 

importance  of  its  publications,  xii-xiii. 
Government  expenditure  for  libraries  and  sundry 

publications,  xii,  832-836. 
Gray,  Francis  C,  author  of  Prison  Discipline  in 

America,  quoted,  220. 

B. 

Hamilton  College  Library,  108-110. 

Hamilton  Library  and  Historical  Society,  361. 

Harris,  William  T.,  his  modification  of  Bacon's 
classification  of  knowledge  adopted  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Public  School  Library  of  St.  Louis, 
660-662,  986. 

Harvard  College  Library :  founded,  21 ;  burned, 
22  ;  measures  for  its  restoration,  22-23  ;  gifts  of 
Thomas  HoUis,  23 ;  other  notable  gifts,  23-24 ; 
extent  and  composition  of  the  library  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Kevolution,  25;  its  removal 
from  Cambridge  for  safety,  25 ;  during  the 
present  century,  78-85 ;  Dane  Law  School 
Library,  85-86  ;  Divinity  School  Library,  86-87, 
147  ;  Medical  College  Library,  87  ;  Library  of 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  87-88 ;  Library 
of  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  88  ;  Library  of  the 
Botanical  Garden,  88  ;  lUiraries  of  the  Observa- 
tory and  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  89;  students' 
society  libraries,  89 ;  catalogue  of,  540-541 ,  547. 

Henrico  College,  Va.,  21,  note;  books  and  money 
subscribed  for,  22,  note. 

Hertzog  Hall.  (See  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary.) 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  358, 
904-906. 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Mason  County, 
338. 

Historical  societies,  312 ;  number  of,  formed  since 
1789,  312 :  their  objects  and  mode  of  organiza- 
tion, 313  ;  libraries  of,  313;  manuscripts  in,  313; 
museums,  314;  publications  of,  314;  other  work 
of,  314 ;  membership,  315 ;  income,  whence 
derived,  meetings,  315;  State  and  local  societies, 
315-316 ;  ecclesiastical  and  other  historical 
societies,  316 ;  valuable  results  achieved,  317 ; 
genealogical  work  of,  318 ;  town  histories,  318- 
320  ;  i>lans  for  future  work,  321-325 ;  national 
convention  of,  325,  note;  importance  of,  325; 
scantiness  of  historical  material,  32.5-326  ;  what 
historical  libraries  should  collect  and  contain. 


Historical  societies  —  Continued. 
327-328 ;  a  spirit  of  historical  research  developed 
by  them,  328-332 ;   statistics  of,  375-377.    (For 
sketches  of  historical  societies  and  their  collec- 
tions, see  names  of  individual  societies,  332-374.) 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  365,  974-975. 

Historical  Society  of  Roanoke  College,  372. 

History  of  Printing  in  America,  345,  note. 

Hollis,  Thomas,  his  gifts  to  Harvard  College,  23. 

Holmes,   O.  "W.,  his  index  to  The  Poet    at  the 
Breakfast  Table,  728. 

Hospital  libraries,  58. 

Houghton  County  Historical  Society  and  Mining 
Institute,  346. 

House  of  Representatives,  library  of,  261. 

Hydrographjc  Office,  library  of,  267. 


Illinois,  school  district  libraries  in,  54-55 ;  free 
town  libraries  in,  455,  478, 

Illustrations  of  library  buildings,  list  of,  vii ; 
selection  of  examples  as,  xix. 

Imported  books,  when  exempt  from  payment  of 
duty,  290-291. 

Indexes.    (See  Book  indexes.) 

Indexes  and  tables  of  contents  of  books,  improve- 
ment of.     (See  Titles  of  books.) 

Indexing  college  libraries,  514. 

Indexing  periodical  and  miscellaneous  literature, 
663-672 ;  necessity  and  value  of  indexes,  663 ; 
kinds  of  works  requiring  indexes,  663-664 ;  es- 
pecial value  of  monographs  to  students,  664 ; 
indexes  required  when  titles  of  books  are  not 
explicit,  665 ;  no  complete  index  of  periodicals, 
665 ;  Poole's  Index,  665 ;  indexes  should  be  con- 
tinuous, 666 ;  no  plan  for  an  index  generally 
adopted,  666 ;  the  author's  plan  described,  666- 
671 ;  cross  references,  671 ;  ease  of  keeping  up 
such  an  index,  671 ;  fancy  titles,  671 ;  a  coopera- 
tive system  of  indexing  suggested,  672. 

Indiana,  school  district  libraries  in,  46-49 ;  free 
town  libraries  in,  county  libraries  in,  454. 

Indiana  Historical  Society,  337. 

Introduction   to  special  report  on  libraries,  xi- 

XXXV. 

Iowa,  school  district  libraries  in,  46 ;   free  town 

libraries  in,  453. 
Iowa  Historical  Society,  338. 

J. 

Japan,  public  library  recently  established  at 
Tokio,  xxxiv. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  promotes  establishment  of  Na- 
tional Library,  253  ;  sells  his  private  library  to 
the  General  Governrcent,  254. 

Jewett,  C.  C,  his  report  on  public  libraries,  xviii; 
author  of  rules  for  cataloguing,  490  ;  his  plan  for 
indexing  catalogue  of  Lower  Hall,  Boston  Pftblic 
Library,  538-539.  , 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  remarks  on  book  indexes,  727- 
728. 

Juliana  Library,  account  of,  12. 

"  Junto  "  formed  in  1729,  3. 

Juvenile  literature,  its  place  in  public  libraries, 
412-418. 

Juvenile  readers,  their  efiect  on  library  statistics, 
433. 
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K. 

Kansas  soIidoI  district  libraries,  55. 

Keutiicky  sdiool  district  libraries,  5(5. 

Kentucky  University  Library,  73. 

Kinj?  William's  School  Library,  Annapolis,  Md.. 
35,  note. 

King's  Chapel  Library,  3-1. 

Kito,  William,  his  remarks  respecting  use  of  fic- 
tion, 394. 

C. 

Lafayette  College  Librarj',  115. 

Lancaster  Theological  Seminary,  library  of,  156- 
157. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  library  of,  154. 

Law  association  libraries.     (See  Law  libraries.) 

Law  Association  Library  of  Philadelphia,  973. 

Law  books,  classified,  IGl :  extent  of  common  and 
statute  law  publications,  lfil-162  ;  expense  of, 
162. 

Law  libraries,  161 ;  public,  defined,  164  ;  State  law 
libraries,  164-166 ;  county  law  libraries,  166-167, 
note ;  law  association  libraries,  how  formed, 
objects,  particular  collections  named,  167  ;  law 
school  libraries,  number  of,  168 ;  American  char- 
acterized, 168 ;  English  law  libraries  noticed, 
168 ;  rise  and  growth  of  American,  in  present 
century,  168-169  ;  statistics  of,  169-170. 

Law  reports,  number  anil  extent  of,  161;  published 
in  1874,  162 ;  multiplication  of,  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  162,  note  ;  publication  and 
sale  of,  163. 

Law  school  libraries.    (See  Law  libraries.) 

Leather  for  binding  books,  491,  675-676. 

Lenox,  James,  founder  of  Lenox  Library,  946. 

Lenox  Library,  sketch  of,  946-950. 

Leominster  Social  Library,  founded  in  1763,  20. 

Leypoldt,  F.,  publisher  of  American  Library  Jour- 
nal, xxviii-xxix. 

Librarians,  list  of,  1143. 

Librarians,  of  popular  libraries  fail  in  their  duty  if 
they  do  not  strive  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  read- 
ers, 432  ;  qualifications  and  choice  of,  488-489  ; 
women  as  librarians,  430  ;  should  acquire  an  ex- 
pert's knowledge  of  book  binding,  712. 

Library  bibliography,  733-744.  (See,  also,  Biblio- 
graphy of  libraries.) 

Library  buildings,  465-475 ;  selection  of  sites  for, 
465  ;  design  of,  to  be  subordinated  to  plan  of  ad- 
ministration, 465  :  economy  of  space  and  time  to 
be  regarded,  466  ;  plan  of  Roxbury  Branch  of 
Boston  Public  Library,  466-467  ;  numbering  of 
cases  and  shelves,  467-468  ;  labor  saving  devices, 
468 ;  oflScers'  quarters,  469  ;  unpacking  room,  469 ; 
catalogue  rooms,  470 ;  bindery,  extra  work 
rooms,  470  ;  branch  libraries,  470 ;  adaptation  of, 
to  anticipated  growth,  470-471 ;  newspaper  and 
duplicate  room ;  Patent-OlEco  specifications 
room,  cabinets  for  special  collections,  students' 
room,  jfamphlet  room,  471  j  reading  room  for  pe- 
riodicals, stock  room.  Janitor's  quarters,  toilet 
rooms,  471-472 ;  description  of  library  building 
of  one  million  volumes'  capacity,  with  illustra- 
tion.s,  472-475. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  organized  in 
17.)1,  4  ;  first  books  received  for,  4  ;  gift  of  Peter 
Collinson,  4  ;  privileges  granted  to  James  Lo- 
gan, 5  ;  early  pui  thases  for,  5  ;  donation  of  Will- 


Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  —  Continued, 
iam  Rftwlc,  5  ;  books  removed  toState-lIouse,  5  j 
to  Cai'peiiters' JIall,  5  J  the  Union  and  the  Ami- 
cable A.ssociati  'H  Library  (Companies  united 
with,  5;  Loginian  Library  transferred  to,  in 
1792,9;  its  iiiHuencu  described,  9;  first  printed 
catalogues  of,  9  ;  description  of  books  in,  9  ;  ac- 
count of,  by  Franklin,  10  ;  its  privileges  ex- 
tended to  Congress,  10  ;  is  used  by  British  ofli- 
cers,  10  ;  building  for,  10  ;  catalogue  of,  738 ; 
sketch  of,  953-962. 

Library  science,  study  of,  at  German  universities 
suggested,  xxiii. 

Licking  County  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society, 
359. 

Light-House  Board,  library  of,  264. 

Ligue  nationalefran9aise  of  San  Francisco,  library 
of,  1006. 

Linnican  Scientific  and  Historical  Society,  362. 

Linonian  Society  of  Yale  College,  library  of,  30,  67- 
68.' 

Liverpool  (England)  Free  Library  Catalogue,  plan 
of,  538,  736. 

Local  libraries  should  collect  ephemeral  publica- 
tions, 683. 

Logan,  James,  privileges  granted  to,  by  Philadel- 
phia Library  Company,  5  ;  founder  of  Loganian 
Library,  6  ;  extract  from  his  wi  ',  6  ;  donation  of 
libiary  building,  6  ;  conditions  of  bequest,  6. 

Logan,  William,  his  bequest  to  the  Loganian  Li- 
brary, 6.  i 

Loganian  Library,  founded  by  James  Logan,  6 ; 
bequests  of  James  and  William  Logan  to,  6; 
transferred  to  Philadelphia  Library  Company, 
9,  954  ;  endowment  of,  954. 

Long  Island  Historical  Society,  353,  881. 

Low,  Sampson,  his  Index  to  the  British  Catalogue 
noticed,  535. 

Lucas,  Governor  Robert,  his  eftbrts  in  behalf  of 
school  libraries  in  Ohio,  50. 

Lutheran  Historical  Society,  361. 

M. 

AI'Kenzie,  John,  his  bequest  to  Charleston  Library 
Society,  13. 

McLaughlin,  J.  W.,  architect  of  Cincinnati  Public 
Library,  912. 

Maclure,  William,  his  gifts  and  bequests  for  work- 
ingmen's  libraries,  454. 

iladison  University  Library,  110. 

Maine,  school  district  libraries  in,  49  ;  free  town 
libraries  in,  452. 

Maine  Historical  Society,  339. 

Management  of  town  libraries,  details  of  423-430. 

Manchester  (Eugland)  Free  Puidic  Libraries,  cir- 
culation of,  405  ;  catalogue  of,  538,  736. 

Maun,  Horace,  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  school  libra- 
ries, 41. 

Manual  of  reference  to  contents  of  books,  need  of. 
(See  Titles  of  books.) 

Manuals  of  reading,  231-232,  249,  734. 

Manufacturing  towns,  public  libraries  in,  403-411. 

Maps,  etc  ,  in  books,  directions  for  binding,  677. 

Marietta  College  Library,  113. 

Maryland  Historical  Society,  3311,  847-848. 

Maryland  Institute  Library,  844-846;  School  of 
Design,  846. 
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Massachnsetts,  school  libraries  in,  41-42;  free  town 
libraries  in,  448-452,  477  ;  patronymic  libraries 
in,  456. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  341,  852. 

Massachusetts  State  Library,  sketch  of,  857-859. 

Meadville  Theological  Seminary,  library  of,  157. 

Mechanics'  and  apprentices'  libraries,  statistics  of, 
385.     (See  Mercantile  libraries.) 

Mechanics'Institute  Library,  San  Francisco,  sketch 
of,  1004. 

Medical  Journal  Association  of  New  York,  library 
of,  944. 

Medical  libraries,  171 ;  in  Boston,  172;  in  New 
York,  173;  in  Philadelphia,  173-174;  in  Cincin- 
nati, 174 ;  in  Washington,  175 ;  of  eclectic  and 
homcepathic  schools,  175,  note;  importance  of 
medical  periodicals,  theses,  and  dissertations, 
178;  respecting  formation  of,  179;  binding  of 
pamphlets,  180 ;  bibliography  of  medical  works, 
181 ;  statistics  of,  182.  (See  Surgeon-General's 
Office  and  Medical  periodicals.) 

Medical  literature,  extent  of,  171. 

Medical  periodicals,  number  of,  published  since 
1679,177;  importance  of;  in  medical  libraries, 
178;  difficulty  of  procuring  back  numbers  of 
178  ;  no  complete  collection  at  any  one  place,  178; 
some  that  are  rare,  178. 

Medical  theses  and  dissertations,  value  and  im- 
portance of,  178 ;  number  of,  179. 

Medico-Legal  Society,  notice  of,  173,  note  2. 

Mein's  Circulating  Library,  35. 

Mercantile  libraries,  378-385 ;  primary  objects,  379; 
they  bear  difl'erent  names,  379 ;  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cational movement,  379  ;  wlien  first  established, 
379 ;  may  be  changed  into  free  public  libraries, 
380;  educational  features  of,  381;  character  of 
books  in,  381,  382;  conditionsof  use,  382;  business 
management  of,  382 ;  statistical  table  of,  383  ; 
sketches  of  Mercantile  Library  of  Baltimore, 
840-843;  of  Boston,  856-8,57;  of  Brooklyn,  878-881 ; 
of  Cincinnati,  902-904 ;  of  New  York,  928-931  ; 
of  Philadelphia,  963-965;  of  St.  Louis,  977-981; 
of  San  Francisco,  992-1002. 

Mexico,  public  libraries  in,  xxxi-xxxiii. 

Michigan,  district  school  libraries  in,  42-44. 

Michigan  State  Pioneer  Society,  347. 

Middlebury  Historical  Society,  320,  370. 

Military  Academy,  library  of,  266. 

Military  Post  Library  Association,  273. 

Military  posts,  libraries  at,  27.3-274. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  need  of  art  education  in 
America,  438,  note. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society,  347. 

Minnesota  school  district  libraries,  .56. 

Missouri  Historical  Society,  348,  985. 

Missouri  school  district  libraries,  53. 

Moravian  Historical  Society,  .362. 

Blount  Holyoke  Seminary  Library,  90. 

Museums  of  art  in  connection  with  public  libra- 
ries, 440.    (See,  also.  Art  mu.seums.) 

Museums  of  natural  history,  archaeology,  etc.,  in 
State  libraries,  306-307. 

Mu.s8ey  ^ledical  and  Scientific  Library,  deposited 
in  Cincinnati  Public.  Library,  912. 


Nashua  Historical  Society,  350. 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers, 
libraries  of,  274-275. 

National  Library,  origin  of,  253  ;  first  legislation 
respecting,  253-254  ;  early  history  of,  254  ;  burned 

•  by  British,  254  ;  Jefferson's  library  purchased, 
254  ;  history  of,  from  1815  to  1851,  255  ;  it  is  again 
nearly  destroyed  l)y  fire,  2.55;  its  growth  from  1851 
to  1875,  255-261 ;  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  acquired,  256 ;  the  Force  Library 
purchased,  257  ;  ap])ropriations  for  Law  Library 
of,  257 ;  character  and  extent  of  law  department, 
258;  extent  and  character  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion, 258-259  ;  catalogue,  259  ;  copyright  depart- 
ment, 260-261;  reasons  for  a  national  library, 
261  ;  its  growth,  295. 

National  Library  of  France,  catalogues  of,  735. 

Naval  Academy,  library  of,  268. 

Naval  Observatory,  library  of,  267. 

New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  library  of, 
129,  note,  149. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  318, 
341,  860. 

New  England  Library,  33. 

New  Hampshire,  free  town  libraries  in,  447. 

New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society,  349. 

Hew  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  349. 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  335. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  350. 

New  Jersey  school  district  libraries,  56. 

New  London  County  Historical  Society,  335. 

New  Mexico,  manuscript  collection  in  library  of, 
294. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  library  of,  941. 

New  York  City,  sketches  of  public  libraries  in, 
918-950  ;  Library  of  the  City  Records,  918-919  ; 
Society  Library,  919-923 ;  New  York  Hospital 
Library,  923-924 ;  Historical  Society  Library, 
924-928;  Mercantile  Library,  928-931 ;  Astor  Li- 
brary, 931-936  ;  Apprentices'  Library,  936-938  ; 
New  York  Law  Institute  Library,  938  ;  Ameri- 
can Institute  Library,  938-939  ;  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  Library,  939-941 ;  College  of  St . 
Francis  Xavier  Library,  941 ;  New  York  Acad  ' 
emy  of  Medicine  Library,  941-942  ;  Young  Men's 
Cbristiau  Association  Library,  942-943  ;  Cooper 
Union  Library,  943-944  ;  Medical  Journal  As9o- 
elation  Library,  944  ;  Bar  Association  Library, 
944-945;  Library  of  College  of  City  of  New  York, 
945-946  ;  Lenox  Library,  946-950  ;  other  collec- 
tions, 951-952. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  3,57,  924-928. 

New  York  Hospital  Library,  923. 

New  York  Law  Institute  Library,  938. 

New  York  Mercantile  Library,  catalogue  of,  738  ; 
sketch  of,  928-931. 

New  York  sclmol  district  libraries,  39-41. 

New  York  Society  Library,  14 ;  historical  sketch 
of,  14.  919-923. 

New  York  State  Library,  catalogues  of,  738. 

Newberry  legacy  for  a  puldic  library  at  Chicago, 
896-898. 

Newport  Historical  Society,  367. 
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Newspapers,  tlu>ir  history  aud  uiuuber,  OjiO-681 ;  In 
tlio  colonial  period.  4f)0. 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  library  of,  147. 

Northwestern  University  Library,  7'2. 

Norton's  Literary  Gazette,  its  suniuiary  of  results 
of  library  convention  of  li»53,  xxvi. 

Novel  reading,  effect  of,  3'J3. 

Noyes.  S.  B..  his  plan  of  Brooklyn  Mercantile  Li- 
brary catalogue  noticed,  543-54r>,  G-1^C5C. 

Nuniisiuatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  3(50. 

O. 

Ohio,  school  strict  libraries  in,  50-32  free  town 
libraries  in,  452,  477-478. 

Ohio  Wesleyau  L'niversity  Library,  114. 

Old  books  and  pamphlets  in  college  libraries,  dis- 
position of.  510-512. 

Ohl  Residents'  Historical  Association,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  343. 

Ontario,  province  of,  school  libraries  in,  57. 

Orange,  Mass.,  votes  money  for  a  town  library  in 
l*4t>,  447. 

Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  360. 

Oregon  school  district  libraries,  54. 

Oregon  State  Library,  sketch  of,  100'.). 

Organization  and  management  of  public  libraries, 
476-504 ;  need  of  a  manual  on,  47fi ;  public  library 
defined,  476-477  ;  preliminary  steps  in  organiza- 
tion, 477-479;  statutes  respecting  taxation  for 
public  libraries  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois.  477-473  ;  choice  of  board  of  directors, 
47H :  principles  to  be  observed  in  selection  of 
books,  479-481;  economy  of  buying  books  in  col- 
lections, 480-481  .-  average  cost  of  books,  481  ; 
methods  of  purchasing  books,  481-483  ;  discount 
on  books,  462  ;  purchasing  by  auction,  483 ;  es- 
sential points  in  design  and  situation  of  li- 
brary building,  483-485;  reading  room  necessary 
adjunct  of  a  public  library,  484  ;  space  required 
for  libraries  of  difterent  sizes,  485  ;  shelving  and 
cases;  plan  of  cases,  485-487;  plan  of  desk,  coun- 
ter, and  delivery  room,  487-488  ;  qualifications 
and  choice  of  librarian,  48 --489 ;  receiving  and 
entering  books,  489  ;  rules  for  cataloguing,  Cut- 
ter's Rules  for  a  Dictionarv  Catalogue,  490;  econ- 
onij-  of  employing  skilled  cataloguers,  490;  objec- 
tions to  covering  books,  490,491;  best  mate- 
rial for  binding,  491;  stamping  and  labeling, 
491-492;  system  of  classification  of  books,  492; 
arrangement  of  books,  492-493 ;  system  of  shelf 
marks,  493-494  ;  description  of  tags,  495  ;  shelf 
lists,  495-496 ;  card  catalogue  and  finding  lists, 
496  ;  styles  of  catalogue  and  expense  of  printing, 
497-498  ;  methods  of  delivery  of  books,  498-499  ; 
regulations  and  by  laws,  498-499  ;  registration 
of  borrowers  and  books,  499-500 ;  systems  of 
registry  of  Boston  Public,  New  York  Mercan- 
tile, and  Chicago  Public  Libraries,  500-502 ;  reg- 
ister of  circulation,  50-2-503 ;  yearly  examination 
of  library,  cleaning  of  books  and  shelves,  504. 


Pacitic   Mills  Library,  example  of  class  of  mill 

libraries,  403. 
Pamphlets,  disposition  of,  in  college  libraries,  510- 

512  :  binding  of.  677  :  notable  collections  of,  684- 

685:  incompletely  reported,  1011. 


Panizzi,  A.,  on  subject  lodnx  to  Blpfaabctical  ca' 
alogno,  535. 

Parish  llbrarli'H  not  Included  in  report,  lOtl. 

Parochial  libraries  in  the  eolonii'n.  3-i-34,  ni<f«. 

Passaic  County  Historical  Society,  351. 

Patcnt-OlHce  Library,  271. 

Patninyniic  librarieii,  rapid  incrense  in  oumlierof, 
456  ;  number  of,  recently  established  In  Miww.t 
chusetts,  450;  Bryant  Library  an  example  m 
4.59. 

Peabody,  George,  founder  of  several  libraries,  44ri 
his  gift  to  Newbury|>f)rt   Free   Library,  463 ;  »■• 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  837. 

Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.,  837-^40. 

Penn,  Thomas,  establishes  Juliana  Library,  12. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  Library,  31,969. 

Pi-nnsylvania  school  libraries,  55. 

Pennsylvania  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  libraries 
of,  278. 

Pepperell,  Sir  William,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Revolving  Library  of  lvitt«ry  and  York,  Me.,  20. 

Periodical  and  miscellaneous  literature,  indexing 
of,  663-672. 

Periodical  literature  and  soci^*  publications,  679- 
685  ;  place  of,  in  a  public  library,  679  ;  collection 
and  preservation  of,  by  librarians,  679-680;  nnm  - 
her  of  American  and  foreign  newspapers,  680- 
681;  value  of  periodicals  and  pamphlets  increases 
with  age,  681-682;  some  notable  collections  of 
fugitive  literature,  682-683 ;  reviews  and  maga- 
zines, 663  ;  reports  and  transactions,  ami  printed 
indexes  to  them,  683-684  ;  pamphlets,  684-685. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  library  of,  59,  877. 

Peterborough,  X.  H.,  estivblished  a  town  library  in 
1833,  448. 

Petzholdt's  Katechismus  der  Bibliothekenlehre, 
733. 

Philadelphia,  sketches  of  public  libraries  in,  952- 
976 ;  general  remarks,  95-2-953 ;  Library  Com- 
pan.y,  953-962 ;  Ridgway  Library,  95'.MJ62;  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Societ.v  Library,  962-963; 
Mercantile  Library,  903-965 ;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Library,  965-967 ;  Library  of  Four 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends,  968 ;  Philadelphia 
Athenseum,  968 ;  Friends'  Free  Library  and 
Reading  Room,  (Germantown,)  968 ;  Library  of 
College  of  Physicians,  968-969 ;  Library  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  969 ;  Lit»rary  of  the 
German  Society,  969  ;  Library  of  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  969-973  ;  Law  Association  Li- 
brary, 973  ;  Apprentices'  Library,  973  ;  Franklin 
Institute  Library,  973-974;  Sonthwaik  Library. 
974  ;  Library  of  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 974-975  ;  other  collections,  975-977. 

Philadelphia  Athentenra  Library,  sketch  of,  968. 

Pilgrim  Society,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  344. 

I'ioneer  and  Historical  Society,  Astori.i,  Oreg.,  360. 

Plan  of  a  library  of  one  million  volunu's'  capacity, 
description  of,  with  illustrations.  472-I75. 

Plan  of  now  catalogue  of  Brooklyn  M>'rcantile  Li- 
brary, 648-656;  it  belongs  to  the  dictionarj- type, 
648  ;  how  it  ditbrs  from  others  of  the  same  type, 
648-649;  its  analysis  of  polygraphic  works,  649  ; 
explanations,  6.i0  ;  examples,  650-6.';6. 

Pomeroy,  Jesse,  the  boy  murderer,  a  reader  of 
"dime  novels,  "  396. 
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Poole,  AVilliam  F.,  on  tbe  organization  and  man- 
agement of  public  libraries,  476-504  ;  liis  cata- 
logue of  Boston  Mercantile  Library  noticed,  534  ; 
author  of  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  665  ; 
author  of  Catalogue  of  Ciucinnati  Public  Library, 
912  ;  proposed  completion  of  his  Index  to  Peri- 
odical Literature,  xxix. 

Popular  libraries,  reading  in,  431-433. 

Portland  (Me.)  Library  formed  in  1766,  19;  notice 
of,  19. 

Portland  (Oreg.)  Library  Association,  1009. 

Post-Office  Department,  library  of,  269. 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  366. 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Columbia, 
library  of,  158. 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago, 
library  of,  144. 

Prince  Library,  32 ;  deposited  in  Boston  Public 
Library,  127,  note. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  library  of,  149. 

Printers  in  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia  in  1723,  3. 

Prison  convicts,  proportion  of,  that  can  read,  218- 
219. 

Prison  libraries,  218^;  their  design  and  origin,  219  ; 
their  condition  in  1845,  220;  account  of  donation 
by  convicts,  220 ;  growth  of,  221 ;  legislative 
grants  to,  221 ;  regulations  respecting  use  of 
books  in,  220-223  ;  character  of  books  composing, 
223  ;  extentof  useby  convictsin  dilferent prisons, 
223-224  ;  influence  of,  on  convicts,  224-226  ;  sta- 
tistics of,  228-229. 

Private  libraries  not  considered  in  this  report ; 
remarks  of  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  Superintendent 
of  the  Ninth  Census,  on  census  statistics  of  pri- 
vate libraries,  xvii. 

Privileges  to  readers  in  college  libraries,  515-520. 

Professorships  of  books  and  reading,  230-251 ;  field 
not  occupied  by  existing  professorships,  230-231 ; 
purposes  and  scope  of,  231 ;  a  proper  additional 
professorship,  232;  objections  to  considered,  233, 
248  ;  reading  as  a  subject  of  scientific  instruction, 
231 ;  courses  and  manuals  of  reading  iusnflScient, 
231-232,  249  ;  the  multitude  of  books  necessitates 
guidance  in  reading,  233-234, 242-245 ;  yearly 
number  of  printed  books  ;  extent  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  literature,  234  ;  reading  at  ijreseut 
unorganized  and  unscientific,  235  ;  infeiior  qual- 
ity of  American  literary  work,  235;  would  im- 
prove the  national  literature,  23.5-236  ;  iuflueuce 
of  trained  thinkers  and  students  in  directing 
choice  and  valuation  of  books.  236  ;  qualiflcatious 
and  duties  of  the  professor,  237-239,  249-251  ; 
value  of  books  as  a  means  of  culture,  240-242 ; 
Emerson  on  the  need  of,  245  ;  would  economize 
time,  245-246  ;  methods  of  reading,  247-248. 

Providence  Library  established  in  1753, 19. 

Public  documents,  laws  and  regulations  respect- 
ing distribution  of,  281-284;  exchange  of,  wilh 
foreign  governments,  284-285  ;  of  States,  301. 

Public  libraries.  (See  Free  libraries;  Town  libra- 
ries ;  Free  town  libraries  ;  Organization  and  man- 
agement of  public  libraries;  Statistics.) 

Public  libraries  a  hundred  years  ago,  1-37. 

Public  libraries  and  the  young,  412-418  ;  the  read- 
ing of  the  young  should  be  properly  dir.  cted. 
413,  417 ;  age  of  readers  not  always  to  be  consid- 
ered, 413-415  ;  choice  of  books  for  youth,  415-418. 


Public  libraries  in  manufacturing  communities, 
403-411 ;  .special  demands  and  opportunities  for, 
403;  mill  libraries,  how  established  and  sus- 
tained, and  how  used  by  operatives,  403 ;  Pa- 
cific Mills  Library,  403;  character  and  use  of 
Blackintou  Library,  404,  note ;  social  and  en- 
dowed  free  libraries  in  manufacturing  towns, 

■  404-405;  in  England  and  the  United  States,  405; 
circulation  of  Manchester  (Eng.)  Fi'ee  Libraries, 
405  ;  situation  and  construction  of  library  build- 
ings, 406-407 ;  management  of,  qualifications 
of  libraiians  and  attendants,  407-408 ;  regulations 
in  respect  to  loans,  408-409  ;  choice  of  books  for, 
410-411 ;  function  of  public  libraries,  411. 

Public  Library  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  35,  note. 

Public  School  Library  of  St.  Louis,  how  classified, 
600-662  ;  sketch  of  981-987. 

Pycroft,  J.,  his  Course  of  English  Reading  noticed, 
734. 

Q. 

Quincy  Public  Library  Catalogue,  noticejof,  550,  551. 


R. 


Railway  libraries,  875,  876. 

Randall,  S.  S.,  remarks  respecting  effect  of  legis- 
lation of  1864  on  school  libraries  of  New  York,  41. 

Reading  in  popular  libraries,  431-433;  the  greatest 
encomiasts  of  public  librai-ies.  431 ;  it  is  not  easy 
to  select  books  adapted  to  all  classes  of  i-eaders, 
431;  fixed  standards  of  taste  not  considerate, 
432 ;  librarians  should  strive  to  elevate  the  tastes 
of  readers,  432 ;  natural  tendency  of  reading,  432 ; 
the  number  of  young  readers  swells  the  issues  of 
fiction  from  the  libraries,  433. 

Reading  room,  necessary  adjunct  of  public  library, 
484.     (See  Free  reading  rooms.) 

Redwood,  Abraham,  his  gift  for  a  library,  15. 

Redwood  Library,  established  in  1747,  15 ;  Red- 
wood's gifts  to,  15 ;  historical  sketch  of,  15-16. 

Reference  books  for  libraries,  686-710;  number  of, 
in  British  Museum  Library,  687-688 ;  hints  and 
directions  respecting,  713.  (See,  also,  Works  of 
reference.) 

Reform  schools,  when  first  established,  226;  libra- 
ries of,  227;  number  of  inmates  in,  227;  utility 
of  libraries  in,  227. 

Register  of  books  and  of  circulation,  499-504. 

Report  on  public  libraries,  necessity  for,  xi-xii ; 
plan  of,  xiii-xv  ;  method  of  gathering  statistics 
for,  xviii-xix. 

Reports  and  statistics  of  public  libraries,  xv-xvi. 
(See  Statistics.) 

Reviews  and  magazines  in  public  librarie.s,  683. 

Revolving  Library,  20. 

Rhees,  William  J.,  his  manual  of  American  libra- 
ries, xiii,  xviii,  760,  882. 

Rhode  Lsland  College  Library,  notice  of,  31. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  368. 

Rhode  Lshiud  school  distiict  libraries,  45,  46. 

Ridgway  Library,  sketch  of  building,  961,  962. 

Robinson,  Prof  O.  H.,  first  suggests  cooperative 
catalogues,  514,  note  ;  his  plan  of  indexing  peri- 
odical and  miscellaneous  literature  described, 
663-672 ;  on  cooperative  cataloguing  among  the 
colleges  of  Xew  Yoi  k,  xxx,  note. 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  library  of,  153. 


Ind 
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IJoxbiiiy   Ilniiuli  of    ];ottton   I'lililic  Lilinirj ,  «Ic- 

siiipliou  ol'lmilding  of,  <«>,  467. 
IJiiUs  lor  a  Dictionary  CatatoKiie,  liy  C.  A.  (  utter. 

XV,  ^!I0. 
Kiilliiiau,  Dr.  1'.,  his  pamphlet  on  the  .soicucc  ot  |i. 

lirary   arrnii;;)imi'iit    ami    library   soieiico  as    a 

.sjM'cial  .•*tndy  at  tlii'  (iiTiiian  iinivorHitii-s  <piiitc(l. 

xxiii-xxvi. 
Kiish,  l>r.. lames,  his  lioi|iicst  lor  Itidgway  Lilmuy 

linihliiit:. '.'6l.n('>-2. 

N. 

Saivamonto  Library  As.soriation,  1007. 

St.  Charles  Horromoo  Sfiniiiary.  library  of,  l,">s. 
St.  Francis  Xavirr  ('olli';:c  Library, '.Ml. 

Si.  Louis,  skctclies  of  public  librarios  in,  !I77-9!U  ; 
Mercantile  Library,  it77-!»t?l ;  Public  S<hool  Li- 
lirary.  !l^l-987;  Law  Library  As.s<)riation,  9h7, 
!i^8 ;  St.  Louis  Uuiversity  Library,  088 ;  St*  Louis 
Academy  of  Science  Librarv,  !lc?8-!>8n  ;  St.  Louis 
Medical  College  Library,  080;  Odd  Fellows"  Li- 
brary, St.  Louis  Turnvercin  Library.  A'caileiny 
of  the  Visitation  Library.  080 ;  I'rsuline  Acad- 
emy. Colleire  of  the  Christian  IJrother.s  and 
Vo\iii^  Men's  Sodality  Libraries, 000 ;  Wa.shing- 
ton  University  libraries,  000-901  ;  German  Lu- 
theran Ccuicordia  Colle<;e  Library,  Missouri  Med- 
ical Colle;;e  Library,  O'.il. 

St.  Louis  .\cadeiny  of  Music,  Art  S<iciety,  Institute 
of  Architects  and  Medical  .Societj'  Libraries  de- 
posited in  Public  School  Library,  984-985. 

St.  Loui3  Academy  of  Science,  library  of,  088. 

St.  Louis  University  Library,  96,  088. 

St.  Mary's  Seiuiuary  of  St  Sulpice,  128-120. 

St.  Maiy's  Theological  Seminary  of  tho  West,  li- 
brar.v  of.  15-1. 

St.  Xavier  College  Library,  114. 

Salem  Social  Library,  founded  17f>0,  sketch  of,  20. 

Salisbury,  Conn.,  early  library  at,  4"),  447. 

San  Francisco,  sketches  of  public  Jibraries  in,  091- 
1007  ;  introductory  remarks,  001,  002 :  Mercantile 
Librar\.  !»02-l(l02:  Odd  Fellows'  Library,  1002- 
1004:  Mechanics  Institute  Library,  1004, 1005; 
Art  As.sociation  Library,  1000:  la  Ligue  Xa- 
tiouale  Frangaise  Library,  1000-1007;  other  col- 
lections. lOO":. 

San  Francisco  Mercantile  Librarv.  catalogue  of, 
738  ;  sketch  of,  002-1002. 

Sau  Franci.sco  Theological  Seiuiuary,  librarv  of, 
142. 

Sau  Jose  Library  Association,  1008. 

School  libraries.     (See  Common  school  libraries.) 

School  libraries  in  province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  .■'>7. 

Schools  for  .secondary  instruction,  libraries  of,  5ti. 

Schools  of  art  and  design  on  the  continent  of  En- 
rope,  how  they  promote  national  industries,  435. 

Schwartz.  J.,  notice  of  his  catalogue  of  the  Appren- 
tices' Library,  54l-.')43,  54.-.,  6.57-000. 

Scientific  anniuls  and  catalogues,  general,  180  : 
mathematics,  180-100 ;  physics,  101 ;  chemistry. 
192-196  ;  zoJilogy,  196-198  ;  anatomy,  108-200  ; 
anthropology,  200  :  botany,  201  :  geology,  203. 

Scientific  journals  and  transactions.  683-684.  ^ 

Scientific  libraries,  18.3-217;  scientific  works  in  gen-   1 
eral  libraries.  183  ;  in  Washington,  184  ;  in  Balti- 
more, 185  :  in  Philadelphia,  185:  in  Xew  York,    ) 
186  ;  in  New  llaven.  186  ;  in  IJoston,  Cambridge,   ' 
and  Salem.  187:  in  other  citiis.  187-188:  impor- 
75  E 


Sciontillc  libnuien— C'ontlnm  <l 
lance   to,   of   the    nnnunl    riciml..  of  .. 
l)rogi(<».s.  I.«f  :   liNi  of  dclenlilic  nnnunln  m 
logues,  l.''0--.'OI;   bibliographical  works  l..i    ;..i 
214;   cxplnnalion   of  .staliHtlcn.  214;    ulatiMlrnl 
tables,  2I.V',M7. 

Srieiitillc  work.s,  biblingrnphirnl.  aeneral,  205 ; 
piathematics,  20<i ;  zofilogy.  general,  907;  orni- 
thology, 210;  ichthyology,  211  :  conrliology,  en- 
tomology, 212  ;  botany,  21.3. 

Seconil  Sociiil  Library,  lliiigham.  MnHs  .  fonndrd 
1773,  sketch  of.  -Jl. 

Secondury  instruction.  (See  Schools  tor  xcrondnry 
instruction  and  .\cadeniie.s.) 

Sen.safional  reading  harmful,  39.'>, 306. 

Service  Creek,  I'a.,  early  theological  Kchool  at. 
128-129. 

Sharp,  l{ev.  John,  beiiuest  of  books  to  Xew  York,  4. 

.Shelf  marks  and  shelf  lists,  system  of.  403-40t"i. 

Shin  libiaries,  276-278. 

Signal-({llice,  library  of,  26<i. 

Smith.sonian  Institution,  library  of,  transferred  to 
theXational  Librarj',2.">6:  its.system  of  exchanges 
de.scribed,  28.'>-288  :  record  of  exchanges  from 
1850  to  1875.  28.>'-280  :  present  regulations  gov- 
erning exchanges.  289-200. 

Social  Law  Library  at  Boston.  8.->3. 

Society  for  Propagation  of  tho  (tosp<d.  ilnnntion  of 
books  by.  to  New  Vork,  14. 

Society  of  California  Pioneers,  332. 

Society  of  Xatural  History,  Boston,  library  oi.  -..:>. 

Society  publications  and  periodical  literature, 
670-685. 

Soldiers'  Home  Library.  Washington,  D.  C,  273. 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  library  of,  272. 

South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  3G8. 

Southern  Historical  Society,  371. 

Southern  States,  libraries  in.  (See  CImrle.sfon 
and  the  Southern  State.s.) 

.Soutbwark  Library.  Pliiladelidiia,  074. 

SpotVcird,  A.  IJ..  his  sketch  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, or  Xatioiial  Library,  2.53-261  ;  on  the 
binding  and  preservation  of  books.  673-C78;  on 
periodical  literature  and  society  publications. 
679-685;  on  works  of  reference  for  libraries, 
with  li.st  of  reference  books.  086-710;  on  library 
bibliography.  733-730  ;  his  list  of  books  and  arti- 
cles on  periodicals  relating  to  libraries.  739-744. 

State  and  Territorial  libraries.  202-311:  ancient 
government  libraries.  202;  government  libraries 
in  American  cohmial  jieriod.  202-293 :  origin  of 
system  of  exchange  of  d<H;uments  between 
States,  distribution  of  documents  byorilerofCon- 
gl'ess,  203;  periods  of  establishment  of,  293-204  : 
national  grants  for  Territorial  libraries.  204  :  ex- 
change of  .indirial  decisions  proposed  by  South 
Carolina  in  1844.  294 :  Valtemares  system  of 
international  exchange.  204-295  ;  State  grants  to. 
295;  expenditures  for  law  departments  of,  296; 
general  character,  comlitions  of  use.  and  sys- 
tem of  control  ol.  297-298:  museums  of  natami 
history  and  of  arclueology  and  art  in  connection 
wth,  297,  307;  extent  and  growth  of,  299;  sets 
of  State  publications;  collections  n>lating  to 
State  and  local  history,  301-302:  report.s  and  cat- 
alogues of  public  libraries  shoiibl  be  fiirni.shed 
to,  mann.script  collections  of.  302  :  ,ts  custodians 
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State  and  Territorial  libraries  —  Continued. 
of  ancient  State  documents,  30;5,  copyrighted 
works,  304;  copyrights  in  Library  of  Congress, 
304;  as  depositories  of  individual  collections, 
304-305;  gifts  and  becjuests  to  British  Museum 
Library,  304;  selection  of  books  for,  305-306  ; 
tenure  of  office  of  librarians,  406  :  duties  of  trust- 
ees, 307-308;  statistics  of,  309-311. 

State  law  libraries.    (Sec  Law  libraries.) 

State  libraries  as  custodians  of  ancient  State  doc- 
uments, 302. 

Statistics  of  college  libraries,  125-126;  of  theolog- 
ical libraries,  159-100;  of  law  libraries,  169-170; 
ol'  medical  libraries,  182;  of  scientific  libraries, 
214-217;  of  prison  libraries,  228-229;  of  reform 
school  libraries,  227;  of  State  and  Territorial 
libraries,  309-311  ;  of  historical  society  libraries, 
375-377 ;  of  mercantile  libraries,  383 ;  of  young 
meu's  association  libraries,  384  ;  of  athentcnm 
libraries,  384  ;  of  mechanics'  and  apprentices' 
libraries,  385;  of  young  men's  Christian  associa- 
tion libraries,  388. 

Statistics  of  libraries,  xv-xvi;  remarks  on,  714, 
1010-1011.     (See  Statistics  of  public  libraries.) 

Statistics  of  printed  catalogues,  568-571. 

Statistics  of  public  libraries,  xv-xvi,  745-836  ;  dif- 
ficulties of  comparing,  M.  Balbi's  comparative 
.statistics  of  European  lil)raries,  with  table,  745- 
758 ;  bis  remarks  on  disparity  of  estimates  of 
numerical  contents  of  European  libraries,  756- 
758;  in  Europe  as  given  in  recent  American 
jmblications,  758-759  ;  Secretary  Claytons  reply 
to  Bi'itish  Parliamentary  committee's  inquiry 
respecting  American  public  libraries,  759  ;  Gen. 
F.  A.  "Walker's  remarks  on  value  of,  in  Ninth 
Census.  759-760  ;  sources  of,  in  table  showing 
size  of  American  public  libraiies  by  periods, 
760-773  ;  of  libraries  iu  1776, 1800,  and  1876,  with 
table,  774-777 ;  growth  of  public  libraries  by 
jieriod.s,  with  tables,  778-791  ;  libraries  graded 
according  to  size,  792-796  ;  classified  statistics  of 
liljraries,  with  table,  797-EOl ;  funds  of  libra- 
ries, with  table,  802-809  ;  classilied  statistics  of 
sixty-two  libraries,  810-813;  benefactions,  814; 
loss  and  wear  of  books.  814-816;  classified  cir- 
culation, 816-819  ;  statistics  of  twenty-four  libia- 
lies,  820  ;  Boston  Public  Library,  821-823  ;  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Library,  823-827  ;  analy- 
ses of,  828-b'Jl  ;  expenditures  for  libraries  by 
General  Government,  632-836  ;  remarks  on  table 
of,  1010-1011. 

Straznicky,  E.  K.,  former  superintendent  of  Astor 
Library,  935. 

Sturgis,  J.  H.,  architect.  Joins  Mr.  Brigbam  and 
Mr.  "Winsor  in  preparing  ideal  plan  of  library 
building,  472. 

Sunday  reading  in  public  libraries,  xx-xxi ;  in  St. 
Louis  Public  School  Library,  985-986  ;  in  Cincin- 
uati  Pul)lic  Library, ill."). 

Sunday  School  libraries,  not  included  in  report, 
1011. 

Supervising  Architect's  Office,  library  of,  265. 

Surgeon-General's  Office,  li1)rary  of,  175  ;  catalogu- 
ing and  indexing  of,  <loscrlbed,  175  ;  indexing 
periodical.s,  176 ;  its  collection  of  medical  peri- 
odicals, 178;  collection  of  medical  tlie.ses,  179  ; 
InudiDg  pamphlets  and  theses,  180. 


Table,  general,  of  public  libraries,  remarks  on, 
1010-1011. 

Tags  for  books,  form  and  material  of,  495. 

Taxation  and  town  libraries,  455. 

Teaching  to  read  properly,  importance  of,  recently 
greatly  enhanced,  506-507. 

Tennessee  Historical  Society,  369. 

Territorial  libraries,  national  grants  for,  294,  833. 

Territorial  pioneers  of  California,  333. 

Texas,  free  libraries'  act  of,  4.55.        % 

Theological  and  Iteligious  Library  of  Cincinnati, 
906. 

Theological  libraries,  127-142  ;  of  theological  semi- 
naries ;  general  theological  libraries  at  Boston 
and  Cincinnati,  127  ;  of  theological  departments 
of  colleges,  127-128  ;  first  theological  libraries  iu 
the  United  States,  128-129  ;  number  established 
in  the  first  (luarter  of  this  century,  129  ;  present 
number  and  extent  of;  early  college  libraries  at 
first  largely  theological ;  theological  departments 
of  Astor  and  Boston  Public  Libraries,  130  ;  ad- 
vantages of  distinctively  theological  libraries  ; 
growth  of;  deficiencies  of,  131 ;  acquisition  of 
individual  collections  by  gift  or  purchase,  131- 
1.32 ;  libraries  of  Van  Ess,  Xeander,  Nieilner, 
Liicke,  Gieseler,  and  Hengstenberg  added  to 
American  theological  libraries,  132  ;  number  and 
extent  of,  133;  in  Europe,  archiepiscopal,  paro- 
chial, monastic,  133-135;  American  and  European 
compared,  135  ;  need  of,  in  seminaries,  136  ;  more 
funds  needed  for,  136-137  ;  awakened  interest  in, 
137  ;  Catholic,  distinctive  features  of,  and  needs, 
137-142.    (See  Catholic  libraries.) 

Thomas's  History  of  Printing  in  America,  345, 
note. 

Titles  of  books,  715-726  ;  good  sense  required  in 
naming  books,  715;  misleading  titles,  715-716; 
titles  of  miscellanies,  716  ;  of  j)olytopical  books, 
716-717  ;  fancy  titles,  717  ;  enigmatical  titles,  717- 
718;  explanatory  titles,  718;  amusing  examples 
of,  719  ;  general  titles,  719-720  ;  incompleteness 
of  title  pages  a  source  of  perplexity,  720-721  ; 
obscuring  titles,  721-722  ;  need  of  a  guide  to  the 
contents  of  books,  722-724 ;  suggestions  for  a  ref- 
erence dictionary  or  libraiy  manual,  724-725 ; 
value  of  a  guide  to  contents  of  books  to  profes- 
sors and  students,  725-726. 

Todd,  Ilev.  John,  his  plan  of  indexing  noticed,  727. 

Tokio,  Japan,  notice  of  a  public  library  at,  xxxiv. 

Toledo  Historical  and  (icographical  Society,  360. 

Town  histories,  318-320. 

Town  librajies,  liow  to  make,  successful,  419-430  ; 
business-like  manage  meut  of  essential,  419-420  ; 
choice  of  books  for,  420-421  ;  immature  tastes  to 
bo  gratified,  421,422;  special  tastes  should  be 
gratified,  422;  reference  books  and  periodicals 
to  be  supplied,  422;  competition  to  be  .sought  in 
purchases,  423  ;  details  of  nuiuagement,  423-430. 

Towns  should  be  required  to  send  coj)ies  of  all 
their  documents  to  State  library,  712. 

Transylvania  University  Library  tran.sfeired  to 
Kentucky  L^nivorsity,  73. 

Trinity  College  Library,  64. 

Tufts  College  Librarv,  90. 
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11. 

Union  Lilirary  uuiti'il  with  PLiilailcliiliia  Lilirary 
I'onipany,  5,  Oj:i. 

Union  'riieolojrical  Seminary,  library  of,  153. 

I'niti'il  States  ("ensu.s,  General  F.  A.  Walkers  re- 
marks on  library  statistics  in,  xvii,  750. 

United  States  Senate  Library,  261. 

I'uiversalist  Historical  Society,  342. 

University  of  California  Library,  63. 

University  m  'Micliijian  Library,  96. 

University  of  Noith  Carolina  Library,  ll-J. 

University  of  renu.syl  vania  Library,  30  ;  skctcii  of, 
116,965,967. 

University  of  Kochestor  Library,  111. 

University  of  Soutk  Caro'ina  Library.  I-Jl. 

T'uiversity  of  Vermont  Library,  121;. 

University  of  Vii-jjrinia  Library,  123. 


Vassar  College  Library,  1 12. 

Vatteinarc,  Alexandre,  bis  system  of  international 
exchanfje,  285,  294. 

Vermont,  free  town  libraries  in,  452. 

Vermont  Historical  Society,  370. 

•V jokers.  Kev.  Thomas,  on  the  ananjiemcnt  in 
German  libraries  for  lending  books  to  scjiolars 
living  at  a  di.stance,  916. 

ViUanova  College,  library  of, -158. 

Viucennes  (Ind.)  Library,  date  of  establishment  of, 
454. 

Vineland  Historical  and  Antiniiarian  Society,  351. 

Virginia  Historical  Society,  371. 

Virginia  school  libraries,  56. 

Vogel's  bibliograpby  of  catalogues  and  works  re- 
lating to  libraries.  734. 

Wadsworth,  James,  his  elfurts  in  behalf  of  scliool 

district  lil}rarie.s,  39. 
"Walker,  Gen.  F.  A.,  his  remarks  on  the  statistics 

of  libraries  in  the  Ninth  Census,  xvii,  759. 
Washington  and  Lee  University  Library,  121. 
"Washington   University,   (St.  Louis,)  library  of, 

090-991. 
"Watts,  Thomas,  his  article  in  Knights  Cyclopa'dia 

on  libraries,  734. 
AVayland  Free  Library,  origin  of,  448. 
"Wellesley  Ctdlege  Libiary,  93,  94. 
"Wesleyan  University  Libiary,  Middletown.  Conn., 

64. 
"West  Virginia  Historical  Society,  373. 
Western  Reserve  and  Xortlieru  Ohio  Ui.storical 

Society,  358. 


Wi^lcrn  Tlicological  'Seminary,  .Mlegln  iiy.  I'a., 
library  of,  l.V). 

Wight,  Kev.  Jolin  15.,  author  of  ^[a8sacbu.set1s 
town  libraries  act  of  1851,  448. 

Williams  College  Library,  9.5.     * 

Wines,  E.  C.  his  report  on  piitions  (|UOtcd,  21?, 
221-225. 

Wiusor,  Justin,  his  plan  for  a  library  building, 
sx ;  Joins  Mr.  Stiirgis  and  Mr.  Hrigbam  in 
prepaiing  ideal  plan  of  library  building,  472  : 
descripiion  of  plan,  472-475;  suggests  that  pub- 
lishers furnish  with  eacli  book  a  card  with 
l)rinted  title,  etc.,  of  book!  for  insertion  in 
library  catalogue,  313,  514,  note. 

Winyaw  Indigo  Society,  organized  in  1740,  13. 

Wi-sconsin.  school  district  libraiies  in,  52;  fr.ee 
town  libraries  in,  452. 

Wisconsin  .^tate  Historical  Society,  373. 

Wom(?n  should  be  emjdoyed  as  librarians,  430. 

Woodstock  College,  liljrary  of,  144. 

Works  of  reference  for  libraries,  686-710 ;  their 
necessity  and  relative  value,  686-687 ;  selection 
of,  687-688 ;  should  be  accessible  to  readers, 
687-688;  list  of,  688-710. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  367. 

X. 

Xavier  Union  cf  New  York,  library  of,  941. 
Y. 

"Tale  College  Library,  27 :  description  of  its  earlv 
growth,  28-29;  sketch  of,  65-67;  Linonian  and 
Brotliers  Lil)rary.  30,  67-68;  Law  School  Library, 
68 :  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
69;  Shettield  Scientific  School  Library,  69;  Yale 
Theological  Seminary  Libraries,  69-70;  Yak- 
Medical  Scliool  Libraiy,  70 ;  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts  Library,  70:  Peabody  ilu.scum  of  Natural 
History  Libraiy,  70:  American  Oriental  Society 
Library,  70-71. 

Young  men's  associations,  statistics  of,  384.  (See 
Mercantile  libraries.) 

Young  men's  Christian  a.ssociatioii  libraiies, 
386-388;  when  begun,  386:  present  number  and 
extent  of,  386:  character  of  the  collections  and 
use  of,  387;  reading  rooms  connected  with,  3?7. 
462;  statistics  of,  388;  sketch  of  library  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Xew 
York,  942-943. 

Young  men's  institutes,  statistics  of,  3sl.  (.See 
Mercantile  libraries.) 

Youth,  when  to  be  excluded  from  public  libra- 
ries, 413;  their  reading  should  be  properly  tli- 
rected,  412-413:  choice  of  books  for,  in  public 
libraries.  41.5-418. 
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